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ADVERTISEMENT. 

IT  is  unlverfally  allowed,  that  no  fpecies  of  literary  compofition  is  fo 
produaive  of  amufement  and  inftruaion  as  Biography  :  and  it  is 
matter  of  aftonilhment,  that  a  Magazine,  folely  biographical,  has  not 
hitherto  been  offered  to  the  PubHc.  We  are  naturally  interefted  in  the 
anions  and  characters  of  great  and  illuftrious  men,  efpecially  thofe  of  our 
own  country  :  the  atchievements  of  illuftrious  perfons  enforce  the  pra6lice  of 
thofe  virtues  which  are  moft  conducive  to  the  profperity  of  a  ftate,  as 
well  as  to  private  individuals  :  they  excite  in  us  a  generous  emulation^ 
and  animate  us  to  the  moft  laudable  purfuits.  The  life  of  a  Walfingr 
ham  or  a  Burleigh  may  ftimulate  the  afpiring  youth  to  acquire  political 
knowledge  j  that  of  a  Tillotfon  or  a  Sherlock  may  lead  him  through  the 
pleafant  but  elaborate  paths  of  divinity  :  a  Coke,  a  Hale,  or  a  Hard- 
wicke,  will  fliew  what  dignities,  honours,  and  advantages  await  thofe  who 
are  alike  diftinguiflied  by  their  knowledge  of  the  Law,  or  their  integrity  in 
the  application  of  that  knowledge.  The  hero  may  be  animated  to  the  purfuit 
of  military  and  naval  honours,  by  the  heroic  atchievements  of  a  Monk,  a 
Marlborough,  a  Wolfe,  a  Drake,  an  Anfon,  and  a  Hawke  j  and  the  im- 
mortal labours  of  a  Bacon,  a  Milton,  a  Newton,  a  Locke,  a  Shakefpeare, 
a  Thomfon,  and  a  Young,  may  excite  the  youth  to  afpire  after  fcientific 
and  poetical  eminence. 

This  Work  is  indeed  intended  to  convey  inftruflion  by  the  channel  of 
amufement  j  and,  as  faithful  hiftorians,  while  we  are  emblazoning  the- 
virtues,  we  fhall  not  conceal  thofe  errors  which  tend  to  convince  us  that 
the  moft  ftriking  chara6ters  are  not  without  allay.  It  is  not  our  intention- 
to  confine  ourfelves  folely  to  virtuous  chara6lers  :  the  lives  of  wicked  men,, 
whofe  ftation  or  abilities  have  rendered  their  a6lions  fufficiently  important 
to  be  properly  introduced  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  may  be  perufed  with, 
advantage.  A  juft  reprefentation  of  the  deformity  of  vice,  will  infallibly, 
teach  us  to  defpife  her,    and  excite  in  us  a  love  of  virtue. 
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While  we  are  endeavouring  to  do  juflice  to  the  chara6lers  of  the  moft 
eminent  men,  we  do  not  mean  to  be  inattentive  to  female  excellence :  the 
hiftories  of  thofe  ladies,  who  have  been  ornaments  to  their  own  age,  and 
patterns  worthy  the  imitation  of  future  ages,  fliall  enrich  our  perfor- 
mance. 

We  fhall  equally  avoid  a  dry  uninterefting  narrative  (calculated  chiefly  to 
add  to  the  bulk  and  expence  of  books  of  this  nature)  and  fuch  a  concife  un- 
fatisfaftory  account  as  may  be  confidered  as  the  Iketch  or  fkeleton  of  a  life; 
and  as  we  mean  to  publifli  a  Number  regularly  the  Firft  of  every  Month, 
till  the  whole  is  completed,  the  purchafer  may  amufe  himfelf  monthly  with 
the  perufal  of  it,  and  at  the  conclufion  have  the  Work  bound  to  enrich 
his  Library;  the  whole  being  to  be  comprized  in  Four  Volumes  in  Quarto. 

Though  we  flatter  ourfelves  that  this  performance  will  deferve  and  re- 
ceive the  encouragement  of  the  public,  from  the  utility  of  the  plan,  the 
manner  of  its  execution,  the  elegance  of  the  paper,  plates,  and  type; 
we  cannot  omit  obferving,  that  the  frame  which  inclofes  one  of  the  heads, 
accompanying  each  Number,  is  worth  four  times  the  fum  that  is  de- 
manded for  the  whole  Magazine  :  this  frame  too  is  gilt  with  burniflied 
gold,  and  glazed  with  the  befl:  crown  glafs  : — however  afl:onifliing  this 
may  appear  to  the  reader,  he  will  be  infinitely  more  aftoniflied,  when  he 
becomes  poflefTed  of  the  firft  or  any  fucceeding  Number. 

V/e  propofe  not  only  to  give  the  Lives  of  thofe  celebrated  Perfonages 
who  are  deceafed,  but  alfo  Memoirs  of  the  Lives  of  the  moft  eminent 
living  Charafters.  As  this  Performance  is  printed  in  alphabetical  order, 
the  Heads,  which  will  be  given  monthly,  cannot  always  accompany  the 
Hiftory  of  the  Perfon  reprefented  ;  we  fhall,  therefore,  at  the  conclufion, 
give  dire(5tions  to  the  Binder  for  placing  the  Copper-plates. 
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ABBOT  (George)  archbifliop  of  Canterbury  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  was  the 
fon  of  Maurice  Abbot,  of  Guildford,  in  Surry,  in  which  town  he  was  born 
in  the  year  1562,  and  educated  in  grammar-learning  at  the  free-fchool  there. 
While  his  mother  was  pregnant  with  him,  fhe  is  faid  to  have  had  a  dream,  which  being 
thought  to  be  an  omen,  really  proved  a  means  of  his  advancement:  flie  fancied  Ihe  was 
told  in  herfleep,  thatif  fhe  could  eat  a  pike,  the  child  fhe  had  conceived  would  be  a 
fon,  and  arife  to  great  preferment.  Not  long  after  this,  in  taking  a  pail  of  water  out' 
of  the  river  Wey,  which  ran  by  her  houfe,  Ihe  accidentally  caught  a  pike,  which  fhe  ac- 
cordingly ate.  This  ftory  being  reported  to  fome  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  they 
offered  to  ftand  fponfors  for  the  child,  and  afterwards  fhewed  him  many  marks  of  favour, 
both  while  at  fchool,  and  at  the  univerfity.  Young  Abbot  was  removed,  in  1578,  to 
Baliol  college,  in  Oxford.  Having  completed  his  courfe  of  academical  learning,  and 
taken  his  degrees  in  arts  and  divinity,  he  was,  in  1599,  inftalled  dean  of  Winchefter. 
The  next  year  he  was  chofen  vice-chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  which  high 
office  he  afterwards  executed  at  two  different  times  with  the  greateft  applaufe.  In  1609 
he  was  confecrated  bifhop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry  ;  and,  about  a  month  after,  tranl- 
lated  to  thebilhopric  of  L^ondon  ;  and  from  thence,  April  9,  161 1,  to  the  archiepifcopal 
fee  of  Canterbury.     On  the  23d  of  June  following  he  was  fworn  of  the  privy  council. 

He  was  indebted  for  his  advancement  to  the  recommendation  of  George  Hume,  earl 
of  Dunbar  ;  though  lord  Clarendon  reprefents  him  as  very  unfit  for  the  fee  of  Canter- 
bury at  that  tim.e,  when  the  Calvinifts  and  Nonconformi lis  grew  fo  formidable  to  the 
eftabhfhed  church  :  fince  Abbot  "  confidered  the  Chriftian  religion  no  otherwife  than 
as  it  abhorred  and  reviled  popery,  and  valued  thofe  men  moft  who  did  that  the  moll 
furioufly  ;  whereas,  for  the  drift  obfervation  of  the  difcipline  of  the  church,  or  the  con- 
formity to  the  articles  or  canons  of  it,  he  made  little  inquiry,  and  took  leis  care  :  and 
having  made  very  little  progrefs  in  the  ancient  and  folid  ftudy  of  divinity,  he  adhered 
only  to  the  dodrine  of  Calvin,  and  for  his  fake  did  not  think  fo  ill  of  the  difcipline  as 
he  ought  to  have  done:  but  if  men  forbore  a  public  reviling  and  railing  at  the  hierarchy 
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and  ecclefiaftical  government,  let  their  opinions  and  private  praftice  be  what  it  would, 
they  were  not  only  ftcure  from  any  inquifition  of  his,  but  acceptable  to  him,  and,  at 
leaft,  equally  preferred  by  him."  But  whatever  exceptions  might  be  made  to  the  arch- 
bifliop  on  this  account,  his  zeal  for  the  proteftant  caufe,  over  Europe  in  general,  in- 
duced him,  upon  the  eledtor  Palatine's  being  chofen  king  of  Bohemia,  in  1619,  to  ex- 
ert all  his  intereft  with  the  court  of  England  for  fupporting  that  election. 

In  July  1 62 1,  a  calamitous  accident  befel  him  in  the  lord  Zouch's  park  at  Bramzill, 
in  Hampfhire  :  as  he  was  fhooting  at  a  deer  with  a  crofs-bow,  the  keeper  coming  up  un- 
warily too  forward,  was  ftruck  with  the  arrow  under  his  left  arm,  and  died  about  an 
hour  after.  The  king  being  informed  of  this  misfortune,  and  apprehenfive  that  fcandal 
might  enfue,  wrote  a  letter  to  feveral  biihops,  judges,  and  others,  to  examine  the  cafe^ 
who  were  of  opinion,  that  a  reftitution,  or  difpenlation,  might  be  given  to  the  archbi- 
fliop,  to  prevent  any  exceptions  to  his  character,  which  was  accordingly  granted  him. 
However,  this  fhocking  accident  made  fo  deep  an  impreffion  upon  his  grace,  that  he 
ever  after  fatted  once  a  month,  viz.  on  a  Tuefday,  the  day  on  which  it  happened,  and 
leccled  an  annuity  of  twenty  pounds  upon  the  widow  of  the  unhappy  man. 

The  archbifhop's  political  conduct  and  principles  had  long  rendered  him  obnoxious  to 
the  court,  which  at  laft  ended  in  his  diigrace  •,  for  on  the  9th  of  06lober,  1627,  he  was 
fequeftered  from  his  ofnce  and  jurifdidion,  and  his  authority  transferred  to  Mountain^ 
bifliop  of  London,  Neile,  bifhop  of  Durham,  Buckeridge,  billiop  of  Rochefter,  How- 
fon,  bifhop  of  Oxford,  and  Laud,  bifnop  of  Bath  and  Wells  ;  and  himfelf  was  confined 
to  his  houfe  at  Ford.  The  occafion  of  this  rigour  tov/ards  him  v/as  his  refufal  to  licenfe 
a  fermon,  preached  by  one  Dr.  Sibthorp,  at  the  afTizes  at  Northampton,  wherein  it  was 
aflerted,  that  the  king  only  had  the  power  of  making  laws  ;  and  that  when  princes  com- 
mand things  which  their  fubjeds  cannot  perform,  becaufe  they  are  inconfiftent  with  the 
laws  of  God  or  Nature,  or  impolTible,  yet  they  are  bound  to  undergo  the  punifliment, 
without  either  refifting,  or  railing,  or  reviling,  and  yield  a  paffive  obedience,  where 
they  cannot  exhibit  an  adive  one :  and  that  there  was  no  other  cafe  but  one  of  thefe 
three,  wherein  a  fubjed  can  excufe  himfelf  with  paflive  obedience,  fmce  in  all  others 
he  is  bound  to  adive  obedience.  This  dodrine  Mr.  Collier  himfelf  obferves  to  be  "  ar- 
bitrary enough  in  all  conlcience  -,  and  were  it  purfued  through  its  confequences,  would 
make  Magna  Charta,  and  the  other  laws  for  fettling  property,  fignify  little."  However, 
Sibthorp  was  by  fome  courtiers  commended  for  his  loyalty,  and  his  fermon  reported  to 
the  king  as  a  ferviceable  difcourfe.  Upon  this  his  majefty  lent  it  to  the  archbifhop,  with 
a  command  to  licenfe  it ;  who  being  (hocked  v^ith  the  paffages  above  cited,  befides  other' 
exceptions,  refufed  to  comply.  1  his  highly  exafperated  the  king,  who  immediately 
ordered  hirn  to  be  fufpended  ;  but  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1628,  he  was  reftored  to 
his  liberty  and  jurifdidion,  being  fent  for  to  court,  and  received  from  his  barge  by  the 
archbifhop  of  York  and  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  and  by  them  folemnly  introduced  to  the 
king,  who  gave  him  his  hand  with  a  particular  countenance  of  favour,  bidding, him 
not  fail  the  council-table  twice  a  week.  He  died  at  his  palace  of  Croydon,  on  the  4th 
of  Auguit,  1633,  in  the  feventy-firfl  year  of  his  age,  and  was  intered  in  Trinity-church 
at  Guiklford. 

Lord  Clarendon  defcribes  him  in  very  fevere  terms,  as  a  man  of  very  morofe  manners, 
and  a  very  four  alped,  which  in  that  time  was  called  gravity,  and  totally  ignorant  of  the 
true  conilitution  of  die  church  of  England,  and  the  ftate  and  intereft  of  the  clergy.  But 
V)Y.  Wclwood  reprefents  him  to  much  greater  advantage,  as  a  perfon  of  wonderful  tem- 
per and  moderation,  who  in  all  his  condud  fhewed  an  unwillingnefs  to  ftretch  the  ad  of 
uniformity  beyond  what  was  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  peace  of  the  church  ;  or  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown,  any  furclier  than  conduced  to  the  good  of  the  ftate.     However,, 
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not  being  well  formed  for  a  court,  though  otherwife  of  confiderable  learning  and  gen- 
teel education,  he  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  ftoop  to  the  humour  of  the  times  ; 
and  foinetimes,  by  an  unfeafonable  ffifFnefs,  gave  occafion  to  his  enemies  to  reprefent  him 
as  not  well  inclined  to  the  prerogative,  or  too  much  addicted  to  a  popular  intereft,  and 
therefore  not  fit  to  be  employed  in  matters  of  government.  He  was  extremely  averfe  to 
the  dodrines  of  the  Arminians,  which  will  account  for  a  very  injurious  character  which 
he  wrote  of  the  great  Hugo  Grotius,  one  of  their  ableft  patrons. 

"  Archbifhop  Abbot,  fays  Mr.  Granger,  recommended  himfelf  to  king  James  by  his 
prudent  behaviour  in  Scotland,  in  relation  to  the  union  of  the  churches  of  that  kino-- 
dom  ;  and  by  his  Narrative  of  the  Cafe  of  Sprot,  v/ho  was  executed  in  1608,  for  having 
■  been  concerned  in  the  Gowry  confpiracy.  As  the  reality  of  that  dark  defign  had  been 
called  in  quefdon,  he  endeavoured,  by  this  Narrative,  to  fettle  the  minds  of  the  people 
in  the  b^'lief  of  it.  He  was  a  prelate  of  great  learning  and  piety,  but  was  efteemed  a 
puritan  in  doctrine,  and,  in  difcipline,  too  remifs  for  one  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
(Church.  He  had  a  confiderable  hand  in  the  tranflation  of  the  New  Teflament  now  in 
Vile."  He  wrote  an  Expofition  of  the  Prophet  Jonah,  a  brief  Defcription  of  the  whole 
World,  and  feveral  other  tra6ts. 

ABBOT  f Robert)  elder  brother  to  the  former,  and  in  learning  much  his  fuperior, 
was  born  "at  Guildford  in  150,  and  educated  at  Baliol  college  in  Oxford,  where  he 
took  his  degrees  in  arts  and  divinity.  Upon  the  accelTion  of  king  James  I.  he  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  in  ordinary  to  that  prince.  In  1609,  he  was  made  mafter  of  Baliol- 
college,  and,  about  three  years  after,  regius  profelTorof  divinity  in  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford. Here  he  fignaiized  himfelf  by  his  ledures  upon  the  king's  fupreme  power,  which 
he  defended  againft  Bellarmine  and  >uarezi  a  fervice  which  was  fo  acceptable  to  his 
majefty,  that  he  raifed  him  in  1615  to  the  fee  of  Salifbury.  He  applied  to  the  duties  of 
his  funftion  with  great  diligence  and  aiTiduity,  vifiting  his  whole  diocefe  in  perfon,  and 
preaching  every  Sunday  ;  but  his  fedentary  life,  and  clofe  application  to  his  fludies, 
brought  on  him  the  gravel  and  ftone,  of  which  he  died  on  the  2d  of  March,  1617,  i" 
the  fifty  eighth  year  of  his  age. 

The  moft  celebrated  of  his  writings,  which  are  chiefly  controyerfiaJ,  was  his  book  De 
Antichrifto.  King  James  commanded  his  own  Paraphrafe  on  the  Apocalypfe  to  be 
printed  with  the  fecond  edition  of  this  v/ork,  a  compliment  which  his  majell-y  never  paid 
to  any  other  author  in  the  nation.  Abbot  alio  wrote  an  anfwer  to  Eudasmon  Johannis's 
Apology  for  Henry  Garnet ;  the  Mirror  of  Popilh  Subdlties;  the  true  ancient  Roman 
Catholic  ;  a  Treatiie  on  the  Sacrament,  and  other  works.  His  brother,  Maurice,  Ab- 
bot, was  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1638. 

ABERNETHY  (John)  an  eminent  diflenting  minifter,  ion  of  Mr.  John  Absrne- 
thy,  a  diffenung  minifter  in  Colraine,  was  borne  on  the  19th  of  October,  i  6go.  At  the 
age  of  nine  years  he  was  feparated  from  his  parents,  his  father  being  obliged  to  attend 
fome  public  affairs  in  London  ;  and  his  mother,  to  fhelter  herfelf  from  the  mad  fury  of 
the  IriOi  rebels,  retiring  to  Derry :  a  relation  who  had  him  under  his  care,  having  no 
opportunity  of  conveying  him  to  her,  took  him  with  him  to  Scotland,  by  which  means 
he  efcaped  the  hardfhips  he  muft  have  fuffered  at  the  liege  of  Derry,  where  Mrs.  Aber- 
nethy  loft  all  her  other  children.  He  afterwards  ftudied  at  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow, 
till  he  took  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts ;  and  in  1708,  was  chofen  minifter  of  a'diftent- 
ing  congreg.ition  at  Antrim,  where  he  continued  about  twenty  years,  till  he  was  chofen 
minifter  of  the  congregation  in  Woodftreet,  Dublin,  where  his  preaching  was  much  ad- 
mired.   He  was  diftinguifticd  by  his  candid,  free,  and  generous  fentiments,  and  died  of 
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the  gout  in  December  1740,  in  the  fixtieth  year  of  his  age.  He  publiflied  a  volume  of 
Sermons  on  the  Divine  Attributes  ;  and  after  his  death  tlie  fecond  volume  was  publifhed 
by  his  triends,  which  was  fucceeded  by  two  other  volumes  on  different  fubjefts  :  all  of 
which  have  been  greatly  admired. 

ADAMS  (Sir  Thomas)  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  prudence  and  piety,  his  a6ls 
of  munificence,  his  lo>^lty  and  his  fufferings.  He  v/as  born  at  Wem,  in  Shropfhire, 
in  1586,  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and  bred  a  draper  in  London,  and 
by  his  wifdom  and  integrity  was  gradually  railed  to  the  higheft  offices  in  the  city,  and 
was  frequently  returned  a  burgels  in  parliament  -,  but  being  a  loyalift  was  not  permitted 
to  fit  there.  He  was  lord-mayor  in  1645,  when  his  houfe  was  fearched  with  the  expec- 
tation of  finding  king  Charles  I.  and  tlie  next  year  he  was  committed  clofe  prifoner  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  continued  feveral  years. 

During  the  exile  of  king  Charles  II.  he  lent  him  ten  thoufand  pounds ;  and  in  the 
feventy-third  year  of  his  age  was  deputed  by  the  city  their  commilTioner  to  Breda,  whi- 
ther he  went  with  general  Monk,  to  congratulate  and  attend  king  Charles  to  England. 
In  confideration  ot^his  fignal  fervices,  that  king  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood •,  and  a  lew  days  after  his  reftoration,  advanced  flim  to  the  dignity  of  a  baronet  of 
England. 

Sir  Thomas  gave  his  houfe  at  Wem,  in  Shropfliire,  for  a  free-fchool,  which  he  libe- 
rally endowed.  ^  He  founded  an  Arabic  profefiToriliip  at  Cambridge,  with  a  falary  of 
forty  pounds  per  annum,  and  was  at  the  expence  of  printing  th'-  Gofpels  in  the  Perfian 
language,  and  tranfmitting  them  to  that  kingdom,  His  beneficence  appeared  on  a  va- 
riety of  occafions,  he  being  always  ready  to  relieve  the  diftreffed.  This  worthy  magif- 
trate  died  Feb.  24,  1667,  in  the  eighty-fecond  year  of  his  age.  After  his  death  a  ftone 
was  extrailed  from  his  bladder,  which  weighed  above  twenty-five  ounces,  and  is  ftill 
preferved  in  the  laboratory  of  Cambridge. 

ADDISON  (Lancelot)  the  fon  of  a  clergyman  of  the  fame  name,  was  born  at 
Mouldilmeaburne,  in  the  parilh  of  Croity  Ravenfworth,  in  Weftmoreland,  in  the  year 
163;'.  He  was  educated  at  Qiieen's  college,  Oxford,  and  at  the  reftoration  of  king 
Charles  II.  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  garrifon  of  Dunkirk  ;  but  that  fortrefs  being 
delivered  up  to  the  French  in  i'662,  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  foon  after  made 
chaplain  to  the  garrifon  of  Tangier,  where  he  remained  feven  years,  and  was  greatly 
erleemed:  in  i6;0  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  made  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the 
king  ;  but  his  chaplainfhip  of  Tangier  being  taken  from  him  on  account  of  his  abfence, 
he  fourxl  himfelf  ftraitened  in  his  circumftances,  when  he  feafonably  obtained  the  rec- 
tory of  Milfton,  in  Wiltfhire,  worth  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  per  annum. 
He  aficrwatds  became  a  prebendary  of  Sarum,  took  his  degree  of  dodor  of  divinity  at 
Oxford,  and  in  i6»3  was  made  dean  of  Litchfield,  and  the  next  year  archdeacon  of  Co- 
ventry. His  life  was  exemplary  •,  his  converfation  pleafing  and  greatly  inftructive  ;  and 
his  behaviour  as  a  gentleman,  a  clergyman,  and  a  neighbour,  did  honour  to  the  place 
of  his  refidcnce.  He  wrote,  i,  A  Short  Narrative  of  the  Revolutions  of  the  Kingdoms 
of  Pcz  and  Morocco  :  2,  I'he  preient  Hiftory  of  the  Jews  :  3,  A  Bifcourfeon  catechiz- 
ing :  4,  ■  modeft  Flea  for  the  Clergy  :  5,  An  Introdudion  to  the  Sacrament :  6,  The 
fiill  Sc  ite  of  Mahometifm  •,  and  feveral  other  pieces. 

This  worthy  divine  died  on  die  20th  of  April,  1703,  and  left  three  fons,  ift,  Jofeph, 
whofe  life  wc  fliall  give  in  the  next  article  :  2d,  Gulfton,  who  died  while  governor  of 
Fort  St.  George  :  3d,  Lanceloi,  mafter  of  arts,  and  fellow  of  Magdalen  colkge  in  Ox- 
ford ;  and  one  daughter,  firft  married  to  Dr.  Sartre,  prebendary  of  Weftminfter,  and 
afterwards  to  Daniel  Combes,  Efq.  3  ,^.^,  ^kt 
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ADDISON  (Joseph)  Efquire,  who  was  a  very  great  ornament  to  the  age  and  coun- 
try he  lived  in,  and  to  the  caufe  of  polite  literature  in  general,  was  the  fon  of  che  Rev. 
Launcelot  Addifon,  and  was  born  at  MiUton  near  Ambrofbury,  in  the  county  of  Wilts, 
of  which  place  his  father  was  then  retSlor,  on  the  firft  of  May,  1672,  and  not  being 
thought  likely  to  live,  was  baptized  on  the  fame  day,  as  appears  from  the  church  re° 
gifter. 

It  is  matter  of  aftonifhment,  that  in  the  account  given  of  Mr.  Addifon,  in  Wood's 
Hiftory  of  the  Oxford  writers,  his  true  age  (hould  be  fet  down,  and  yet  that  it  fhould 
efcape  Mr.  Tickell.  This  isoffome  importance,  becaufe  it  changes  the  whole  chrono- 
logy of  his  life,  and  that  too  in  favour  of  the  author.  He  became  a  demy  of  Magdalen 
college  in  Oxford,  by  merit,  at  the  age  of  feventeen.  Is  not  the  bare  relation  of  this  the 
highelt  panegyric  on  Mr.  Addifon  ?  Ic  was  here  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Sache- 
verell,  who  was  exaftly  of  his  own  age,  and  of  a  very  promifing  genius  too,  fince  we 
find  a  tranflation  of  part  of  the  firil  Georgic  of  Virgil,  inf;rted  in  the  Examen  Poeticum, 
for  the  year  1693,  the  Tame  volume  in  which  Mr.  Addifon's  firft  Enghfh  verfes  appear- 
ed ;  and  as  Mr.  Addifon's  verfes  were  addrefled  to  Mr.  Dryden,  fo  Mr.  Sacheverell's 
■tranflation  was  dedicated  to  him.  I  hofe  v/ho  remembered  Mr.  Addifon  at  coUeo-e, 
affirmed,  that  his  temper  was  the  fame  it  appeared  ever  afterwards ;  that  is  to  fay,  his 
abilities  were  exceeded  by  nothing  but  his  modeily. 

He  was  early  fentto  fchool  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.'Naifh,  at  Ambrolbury. 
He  was  afterwards  removed  to  a  fchool  at  Salifbury,  taught  [by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  j 
and  after  that  to  the  Charter-houfe,  where  he  was  under  the  tuition  of  the  learned  Dr. 
Ellis,  and  where  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Mr.  Steele,  afterwards  Sir  Richard, 
which  continued  inviolable  till  his  death. 

He  was  not  above  fifteen  when  he  went  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  en- 
tered of  Queen's  college,  in  which  his  father  had  ftudied.  He  applied  himfelf  at  this 
time  with  fuch  diligence  to  claffical  learning,  that  he  acquired  an  elegant  Latin  ftylc  be- 
fore he  arrived  at  that  age  in  which  lads  ufually  begin  to  write  good  Englifh. 

A  paper  of  his  verfes  in  that  tongue  accidentally  fell,  in  the  year  i6«7,  into  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Lancafter,  dean  of  Magdalen  college,  who  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  them,  that 
he  immediately  procured  their  author's  election  into  that  houfe,  where  he  took  his  de- 
grees of  bachelor  and  mafter  of  arts. 

His  Latin  poetry,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  was  exceedingly  admired  in  both  the 
univerfities,  andjuftly  gained  him  the  reputation  of  a  great  poet  before  his  name  wasfo 
much  as  known  in  town. 

It  is  not  very  certain  at  what  age  our  author  wrot'^  fome  of  the  Latin  poms  which  have 
been  publifhed;  however,  they  were  certainly  written  very  early,  and  they  ftill  retain 
that  high  elleem  which  was  firft  conceived  of  them.  They  were  publifhed  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  Mufarum  Anglicanarum  Analeda,  feu  Poemata  quasdam  melioris  not^,  feu 
hadenus  inedita,  feu  fparfim  edita.  They  were  eight  in  all,  but  very  probably  they  are 
not  placed  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  were  written. 

I.  PaxGulielmi  Aufpiciis  Europae  reddita,  1697;  i.e.  Peace  under  the  Aufprces 
of  William  reftored  to  Europe.  2.  Barometri  Defcriptio  j  i.e.  A  Defcription  of 
the  Barometer.  3.  nxrMAlorEPANOMAXU,  five  Pr^lium  inter  Pigmjeos  &  Grues 
commifllim  ;  i.  €.  A  Battle  between  the  Pigmies  and  the  Cranes.  4.  Refurreftio  de- 
lineata  ad  altare  Coll.  Magd.  Oxon.  i.  e.  A  Poem  up@a  the  Refurre6tion,  being  a 
Defcription  of  the  Painting  over  the  Altar  in  Magdalen  college  at  Oxford.  ^5. 
Sph^rifterium  ;  i.  e.  the  Bowling-green.  6.  Ad  D.  D.  Elannes  mfigniffimum  Medi- 
cum  &  Poetam  •,  i.  e.  To  Dr.  Hannes,  an  excellent  Phyfician  and  Poet,  an  Ode.  •  7. 
Machinae   gefticulantes,    Anglice,    A   Puppet-fliow.       8.    Ad   infigniffimum  Virum 
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D.  T.  Burnettum,  Sacrae  Theorise  Telluris  Authorem :  i.  e.  To  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Tht)mas  Burner,  Author  of  the  Theory  of  the  Earth,  an  Ode.  Thefe  poems  have 
bten  tranflated  into  linghib  by  Dr.  George  Sewell,  of  Peter-houfe,  Cambridge;  Mr. 
Newcomb,  and  Nicholas  Amhurft,   Efq.  both  of  Oxford. 

Ht  was  twenty  two  years  of  age  before  he  publiflied  any  thing  in  the  Englirti  language, 
an.l  then  came  abroad  a  copy  of  verfes  addrefled  to  Mr.  Dryden,  which  procured  him 
i  rimediately,  and  that  very  defervedly,  from  the  beft  judges  in  that  nice  age,  a  great 
reputation,  being  as  corred  and  periect  as  any  thing  which  even  himfelf  afterwards 
produced. 

Some  little  fpace  intervening,  he  fent  into  the  world  a  tranflation  of  the  fourth  Georgia 
ot'  Virgil  (omitting  the  llory  of  Ariftasus)  exceedingly  commended  by  Mr.  Dryden.  He 
wrote  alfo  that  difcourie  on  the  Georgics  which  is  prefixed  to  them,  by  way  of  preface, 
in  Mr.  Dryden's  tranilation,  and  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  juftell  pieces  of  criticifm  in 
our  own,  or  in  any  other  language. 

It  would  be  equally  tedious  and  impertinentto  dwell  on  every  little  performance  pub- 
lillied  by  our  author.  It  is  a  kind  of  charity  to  illuftrate  the  beauties  of  an  obfcure  au- 
thor, but  to  us  it  appears  a  fort  of  detraction,  to  fuppofe  that  the  worth  of  any  of  Mr.. 
Addifon's  poems  fhould  be  unknown  to  our  readers  :  Vv'e  will  therefore  confine  ourfelves 
to  fuch  parts  of  his  works  as  have  any  circumftances  relating  to  them  which  ought  to  be. 
preferved,  as  a  kind  of  hiftorical  commentary,  for  the  ufe  rather  of  poftery  than  of  the 
prelent  times. 

Mr,  Tickell,  in  his  preface  to  the  works  of  Mr.  Addifon,  exprefles  a  kind  of  furprize, 
that  Mr.  Dryden,  who  fo  readily  owned  the  verfion  of  the  fourth  Georgic  fent  him  by 
Mr.  Addifon,  fhould  not  take  notice  of  his  having  communicated  the  Effay  on  the. 
Georgics,  fince  it  came  from  the  fame  hand. 

Sir'kichard  Steele  took  occafion  to  vindicate  Mr.  Dryden,  by  fhewing,  firfl,  that  the: 
Eflay  upon  the  Georgics,  is  the  fame  with  the  preface  prefixed  to  thole  poems  in  Mr. 
Dryden's  tranflation  of  Virgils  works  ;  which,  lecondly,  is  owned  to  have  come  from  a. 
friend,  whofe  name  is  not  mentioned,   becaufe  he  defired  to  have  it  concealed. 

If  any  one  fl-iould  enquire,  why  Mr.  Addifon  was  willing  the  world  (hould  know  he. 
tranflated  one  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  and  at  the  fame  time  defired  to  conceal  his  writing, 
what  Mr  Dryden  placed  as  a  preface  to  his  tranflation  of  the  Georgics,  it  will  be  no  dif- 
ficult thing  tofatisfy  him.  The  verfion  was  what  many  people  had  done,  and  any  body 
miohtdo-,°but  the  eflliy  was  an  untried  drain  of  criticifm,  which  bore  a  little  hard  on. 
the%ld  profeflTors  of  that  art,  and  therefore  was  not  fo  fit  for  a  young  man  to  take  upon 
himfelf."  In  this  light  Mr.  Dryden's  jufl:ice,  and  Mr.  Addifons  prudence,  are  alike  con- 
fpicuous,  Tlie  former  was  above  afiTuming  unjuftly  the  praife  of  other  people's  writings ; 
and  the  latter  was  remarkable  for  keeping  fo  ftrid  a  rein  upon  his  wit,  that  it  never  got 
the  ftartof  his  wifdom. 

Amono-  all  our  author's  poems,  there  is  not  one  which  is  more  properly  an  original, 
than  the^account  of  the  greateft:  Englifli  poets,  to  Mr.  Henry  Sachevereli  •,  nor  will  a 
judicious  reader  find  more  plcafure  in  reading  any  of  his  works,  than  in  perufing  this.  • 
Tile  judgment  of  a  great  poet  on  the  writings  of  his  predecelTors,  written  in  the  dawn  of 
his  days^^  when  he,  doubtlefs,  fpoke  more ItVeely  than  he  would  afterwards  have  done, 
mvll  always  be  confidcred  as  a  curiofity. 

We  Ihould  not,  however,  have  (topped  at  this  poem,  had  it  not  been  to  quote  feme 
lines  from  it,  v»hich,  it  carefully  confidcred,  feem  to  carry  in  tlieni  fomc  memoirs  of  our 
author's  life. 

'iowards  the  conclufion  of  the  poem,  he  fays : 

Congreve, 
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Congreve,  whofe  fancy's  unexhauftcd  (lore 
Has  given  already  much,  and  promis'd  more  j 
Congreve  fhall  flill  preferve  thy  fame  alive, 
And  Dryden's  Mufe  fhall  in  his  friend  furvive. 

I'm  tir'd  with  rhyming,  and  vvou'd  fain  give  o'er. 

But  juftice  ftill  demands  one  labour  more  ; 

The  noble  Montagu  remains  unnam'd. 

For  wit,  for  humour,   and  for  judgment  fam'd  ; 

To  Dorfet  he  direds  his  artful  Mufe 

In  numbers,  fuch  as  Dorfet's  felf  might  ufe. 

How  negligently  graceful  he  unreins 

His  verfe,  and  writes  in  loofe  familiar  fcrains  •, 

How  NafTau's  godlike  adls  adorn  his  lines. 

And  all  the  hero  in  full  glory  fliines  ! 

We  fee  his  armies  fet  in  juft  array. 

And  Boyne's  dy'd  waves  run  purple  to  the  fea. 

Nor  Simois,  choak'd  with  men,  and  arms,  and  blood, , 

Nor  rapid  Xanthus'  celebrated  flood. 

Shall  longer  be  the  poet's  higheft  themes, 

Tho'  gods  and  freroes  fought  promifcuous  in  their  ftreams: 

But. now  to  NaiTau's  fecret  councils  rais'd, 

He  aids  the  hero  whom  before  he  prais'd; 

Two  remarks  may  be  made  on  thefe  lines :  the  firft,'  that  Mr.  Congreve,  about  thisr 
time,  had  introduced  Mr.  Addifon  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchcr 
quer,  as  SirRichard  Steele  informs  us  •,  the  other,  that  Mr.  Sacheverell  had  not  yet  any- 
quaims  about  the  Revolution,  otherwife  his  friend  would  not  have  wrote  to  him  in  thefe 
ttrms.  This  is  very  honourable  for  our  author,  fince  it  makes  it  clear,  that,  when  he 
differed  afterwards  with  this  gentleman,  he  did  not  differ  from  htmielf,  but  adhered  to. 
thofe  principles  v^hich  Sacheverell  had  deferted. 

The  following  year  he  began  to  have  higher  views,  which  difcovered  themfelves  in  a 
poem  to  king  -William,  on  one  of  his  campaigns,  addrefied  to  the  lord-keeper  Sir  John 
Somers. 

That  judicious  flatefman  received  this  mark  of  a  young  author's  attachment  with  great 
humanity;  took  Mr.  Addifon  thenceforward  into  the  number  of  his  friends,  and  gave* 
him,  upon  all  occafions,  fignal  proofs  of  a  fmcere  efteem. 

He  had  been  frequently  lolicited,  while  at  the  univerlity,  to  entei  into  holy  order::,' 
which  he  feemed  once  refolved  on,  probably  in  refpedt  to  his  father ;  but  his  great  mo- 
defty  inclining  him  to  doubt  of  his  own  abilities,  he  receded  from  his  choice,  and,  having 
fhewn  an  inclination  to  travel,  his  patron,  out  of  zeal  for  his  country,  as  well  as  refpeft 
to  Mr.  Addifon,  procured  him  from  the  crown  an  annual  penfion  of  three  hundred 
pounds,  which  enabled  him  to  make  a  tour  to  Italy  in  the  latter  end  of  1699. 

Mr.  Addilbn's  conduit,  with  refped:  to  the  prieifhood,  hath  occafioned  Ibme  difpute;  . 
Let  us  fupport,  however,  what  already  is  advanced,  that  he  had  once  made  a  kind  of. 
refolution  to  go  into-  orders.  His  own  words  will  befb  prove  this :  he  concludes  thd.. 
poem  to  Mr.  Sacheverell  thus  : 

I've  done  at  length ;  and  now,  dear  friend,  receive. 
The  lafl  poor  prefent-that  my  Mufe  can  give. 

I  aeave- 
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I  leave  the  arts  of  poetry  and  verfe 
To  theni  thr.r  praftife  them  with  more  fuccefs : 
Of  greater  truths  I'll  now  prepare  to  tell, 
And  lb,  at  once,  dear  friend  and  Mufe  farewell. 

Mr.  Tickell,  fpeaking  of  thefe  lines,  after  telling  us  that  he  founded  this  refolution 
on  the  importunities  of  liis  father,  adds  the  following  account  of  his  abandoning  that 
defio^n. 

"""His  reinarkable  ferioufnefs  and  modefliy,  which  might  have  been  urged  as  powerful 
reafohs  for  his  chufing  that  life,  proved  the  chief  obftacles  to  it.  Thefe  qualities,  by 
which  the  priedhood  is  fo  much  adorned,  reprefented  the  duties  of  it  as  too  weighty  for 
him,  and  rendered  him  ftill  more  worthy  of  that  honour  which  they  made  him  decline." 
Sir  Richard  Steele,  fpeaking  to  Mr.  Congreve  of  this  pafTage,  fays, 
"  Tiiefe,  you  know  very  v/ell,  were  not  the  reafons  which  made  Mr.  Addifon  turn  his 
tliouahts  to  the  civil  world  ;  and,  as  you  were  the  inducement  of  his  becoming  acquaint- 
ed wfth  my  lord  Hallifax,  I  doubt  not  but  you  remiember  the  warm  infcances  that  noble 
lord  made  to  the  head  of  the  college,  not  to  infill  upon  Mr.  Addifon's  gc.ng  into  or- 
ders :  his  arguments  were  founded  upon  the  general  pravity  and  corruption  of  men  of 
bufincfs,  wh^o  wanted  liberal  education  •,  and  I  remember,  as  if  I  had  read  the  letter  yef- 
terday,  that  my  lord  ended  with  a  compliment,  that,  however  he  might  be  reprefented 
as  no  friend  to  tiie  church,  he  would  never  do  it  any  other  injury  than  keeping  Mr.  Ad- 
difon out  of  it.  The  contendon  for  this  man,  in  his  early  years,  among  the  people  of 
the  greateft  power,  Mr.  Secretary  Tickell,  the  executor  for  his  fame,  ispleafed  to  aicribe 
to  a  ferious  vifaofe  and  modedv  of  behaviour." 

This  laH  remlrk  is  equally 'ill-natured  and  ill-founded.  Sir  Richard  introduces  Mr. 
Addifon's  vifagej  but  the  ferioufnefs  Mr.  Tickell  fpoke  of,  was  the  quality  of  his  mind. 
The  gentleman  accounts  for  Mr.  Addifon's  quitung  his  refolution  •,  the  knight  talks  of 
the  pains  other  people  took  to  prevent  his  following  it :  both  the  accounts  might  be  true, 
but  there  was  no  neceflity  for  inferting  either  in  our  account  of  his  life  ;  though  it  -^ould 
have  been  wrong  not  to  have  acquainted  the  reader  with  fo  remarkable  a  pafiage. 

His  Latin  poems,  dedicated  to  Mr.  Montagu,  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequen^ 

were  printed,  before  his  departure,  in  the  Mufse  Anglican^-,  and  were  as  much  admired 

abroad  as  they  could  polTibly  be  at  home,   particularly  by  the  great  Boileau,   who  fpoke 

ot  them  in  very  obliging  terms,  and  who  was  known  to  be  both  an  able  judge,  and  one 

4iKapable  of  partiality.  ....,- 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Tickell  this  circumftance  in  relation  to  Boileau  :  it  is  therefore 
proper  the  reader  fliould  fee  his  own  words. 

"  His  country  owes  it  to  him  (Mr.  Addifon)  that  the  famous  Monfieur  Boileau  firll 
conceived  an  opinion  of  the  Englifh  genius  for  poetry,  by  perufing  the  prefent  he  made 
him  of  the  Mufce  Anglicanae.  It  has  been  currently  reported,  that  this  famous  French 
poet,  among  the  civilities  he  (hewed  Mr.  Addifon  on  that  occafion,  affirmed.  That  he 
would  not  have  written  againft  Perrault,  had  he  before  feen  fuch  excellent  pieces  written 

by  a  modern  hand.  ,     r^  .,  ^    r    vr 

'*  Sucli  a  faying  would  have  been  impertinent,  and  unworthy  Boileau,  whole  diipute 

with  Perrault  turned  chi.-fly  upon  fome  paflages  in  the  anticnts,   which  he  refcued  from 

the  mifinterpretations  of  hisa'iv.dary.  i     ,    j    • 

"  The  true  and  natural  compliment  made  by  him  was.  That  thofe  books  had  given 

him  a  very  new  idea  of  the  EngliGi  politencfs ;  and  that  he  did  not  queftion,  but  there 

were  excellent  compofitions  in  the  native  language  of  a  country  that  poffefled  the  Roman 

genius  in  fo  eminent  a  degree." 

■^  4  In 
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honour  that  ever  was  done  thereto,  was  the  putting  the  foliloquy  of  Cato,  which  is  per- 
haps the  noblefl:  thing  in  our  language,  into  a  Latin  drefs,  which  might  have  been  read 
with  admiration,  even  by  the  critics  in  the  court  of  Auguftus.  Fame  has  attributed 
this  to  the  late  bifhop  Atterbury,  and  as  it  were  fuperlatively  fine,  the  world  thought  fame 
in  the  right,  and  fo  it  proved. 

Her  majelly  queen  Anne  was  not  the  laft  in  doing  juftice  to  our  author,  and  his  per- 
formance. She  was  pleaied  to  fignify  an  inclination  of  having  it  dedicated  to  her  ;  but 
the  author  publifhed  it  without  a  dedication,  becaufe,  as  it  is  laid,  he  had  propofed  to 
dedicate  it  elfewhere,  and  by  this  method  he  thought  to  avoid  offending  either  his  duty 
or  his  honour.  If  in  the  fubfequent  part  of  his  life  his  leifure  had  been  greater,  we  are 
told  he  would  have  written  another  tragedy,  intituled.  The  Death  of  Socrates.  But  the 
honours  due  to  what  he  had  already  performed,  deprived  pofterity  of  this  promifed  la- 
bour. 

Upon  the  death  of  queen  Anne,  the  lords  juftices  appointed  Mr.  Addifon  their  fecre- 
tary,  which  took  him  off  from  a  defign  he  had  formed,  ot-  compofing  an  Englifh  Dic- 
tionary, on  the  plan  of  a  famous  Italian  one.  There  were  fome  thoughts  of  making  him 
fecretary  of  ftate  at  that  time,  but  he  was  anxious  to  decline  it,  and  accepted  a  fecond 
time,  under  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  the  polt  of  fecretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land :  he  held  it,  however,  but  a  very  little  time  ;  for  on  the  earl's  being  removed,  he 
was  made  one  of  the  lords  of  Trade. 

In  1 716,  he  married  the  countefs  of  Warwick;  andon  the  firft  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion,  he  pubhihed  the  Freeholder,  v/hich  is  a  kind  of  political  Spedator. 

The  Freeholder  is  particularly  mentioned,  becaufe  it  was  a  work  written  by  Mr.  Ad- 
difon, entirely,  and  upon  his  own  plan.  Some  indeed  have  fuppofed,  that  he  was  affift- 
■ed  in  this  work  by  Mr.  1-^hillips  ;  but  there  feems  to  be  no  foundation  for  this  report, 
fmce  neither  Mr.  Tickell  fays  any  thing  of  it,  nor  does  it  appear  from  the  papers  them- 
felves,  that  they  were  written  by  different  hands. 

There  is  one  thing  to  be  faid  with  refped  to  the  Freeholder,  which  as  it  will  be  cer- 
tainly faid  by  pofterity,  I  can  fee  no  reafon  v/hy  it  fhould  not  be  faid  here :  The  Free- 
holder isj  without  queftion,  the  moil  indubitable  proof  of  the  ufe  a  man  of  true  wit,  arid 
reafonable  application,  may  be  of  to  any  adminiftration.  The  numerous  pieces  of  Sir 
Roger  L'Eftrange,  were  all  calculated  to  make  the  people  laugh,  or  to  put  them  in  a 
paflion.  Dr.  Welwood's  periodical  papers  were  all  politics,  and,  confequently,  too  dry 
for  the  generality  of  readers. 

During  the  reign  of  the  queen,  polemic  writings  were  not  only  fliarp,  but  bitter,  and 
their  authors  ftudied  rather  to  make  their  adverfaries  feel  the  quicknefs  of  their  reproaches, 
than  to  perfuade  them  by  found  arguments,  much  lefs  to  invite  them,  by  moderate  and 
gentle  applications,  to  their  different  humours  and  ways  of  thinking.  The  Freeholder 
hath  avoided  all  thefe  faults,  and,  with  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  humour,  mingles  fome- 
times  the  graved  reafonings,  and  at  others  the  kindeft  expoflulations.  Beautiful  defcrip- 
tions,  exquifite  allegories,  vifions  almolt  more  thanhuman,  and,  in  fine,  whatever  might 
pleafe,  whatever  could  move,  whatever  feemed  fittell  to  attract,  is  to  be  found  in  thofe 
inimitable  effays  -,  and  it  may  be  laid  without  fear  of  being  contradifled  by  any  man  who 
reads  them,  that  they  are  the  bed  turned  papers,  with  a  view  for  the  purpoie  for  which 
they  were  written,  that  were  ever  penned. 

Mr.  Addifon  certainly  wrote  them  in  confequence  of  his  principles,  out  of  a  defire  of 
'removing  prejudices,  and  from  a  ftrong  inclination  to  fettle  the  government,  and  ferve 
his  country.  The  appointing  him  fecretary  of  ftate  therefore,  was  but  doing  him  juftice 
for  fo  extraordinary  and  well-timed  a  fervice,  which  more  than  ballanced  that  deficiency, 
which  he  objeded  againft  his  own  preferment,  his  being  no  fpeaker  in  the  Houfe  of 
Gcwnmons.  , 

Vol.  I.  E  There 
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There  were  juH  nftv  five  papers  in  all-,  the  firft  was  publifhed  on  the  twenty-third  of 
December,  17 15,  and  the  laft  on  the  twenty- ninth  of  June,  1716.  In  April  1717,  his 
majefty  king  George  I.  was  pleaied  to  appoint  our  author  one  of  his  principal  fecretanes 
of  I>ate.  Hishcakh,  which  had  been  before  impaired  by  an  afthmatic  diforder,  fufFered 
exceedingly  by  an  advancement  \'o  much  to  his  honour,  being  alio  attended  with  great 
fatigue.  '^  He  bore  it,  however,  with  great  patience,  till  finding,  or  rather  lufpeaing,  that 
it  nTir/ht  be  prejudicial  to  the  public  bufineJs,  he  refigned  his  office.  Having  thus  pro- 
curetfforhimrelf  a  vacancy  from  bufinels,  he  grew  better,  and  his  friends  were  in  hopes 
that  his  health  would  have  been  thoroughly  re-eftabliQied.  In  his  leifure  moments  Le 
applied  himfelf  fteadily  to  a  religious  work,  which  he  had  begun  long  before,  the  firft 
part  of  which,  fcarce  finilhed,  is  prelerved  and  printed  in  his  works.  He  likewiie  in^ 
tended  to  have  paraphrafed  fome  of  the  Pfalms  of  David  -,  but  a  long  and  painful  relapfe 
broke  all  his  dcli^ns,  and  deprived  the  world  of  this  excellent  perion,  on  the  leventeenth 
of  June  1 71C,  w1ien  he  was  entering  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  died  at  Hol- 
land-houfe,  near  Kenfington,  and  left  behind  him  an  only  daughter,  by  the  countefs  of 
Wanvick.  After  his  deceafe,  Mr.  Tickell,  who  had  the  author's  commands  and  in^ 
ftrudions^  colkaed  and  publifhed  his  works  in  four  volumes  in  quarto.  In  this  edi- 
tion there  are  feveral  pieces,  not  mentioned  before,  of  which  it  is  neceflary  we  fhould 
fpeak.  The  firft  in  the  order  of  time  is  the  Differtation  upon  Medals.  In  November, 
1 707,*  there  came  abroad  a  pamphlet  under  the  title  of  The  prefent  State  of  the  War,  and 
the  Neceffity  of  an  Augmentation  confidered.  It  is  now  printed  among  Mr.  Addilbn's 
works,  and  I  believe  no  body  who  reads  it  will  doubt  that  it  is  his.  The  fpirit  in  which 
it  is  writ,  the  weighty  obfervations  contained  tiierein,  on  the  ftrength  and  intereft  of 
foreion  nations,  and  the  comprehenfive  knowledge  ftiewn  of  all  things  relating  to  our 
own,%vince  it  the  work  of  no  ordinary  hand.  The  Whig  Examiner  came  out  on.  the  four- 
teenth of  September,  1710,  for  the  firft  time.  There  were  five  papers  in  all  attributed 
to  Mr.  Addilbn.  Thefe  are  by  much  the  fevereft  things  he  ever  wrote.  Dr.  Sacheverell, 
-Mr.  Prior,  and  many  other  perfons,  are  very  harlhly  treated  in  them.  The  Examiner 
had  done  the  fame  thing  on  the  part  of  the  Tories,  and  the  avowed  defign  of  their  paper- 
was  to  make  reprifals.  The  Drumm.er  was  firft  publilhed  without  any  author's  name, 
but  with  a  preface  prefixed  by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  wherein  he  tells  us,  that  it  had  been 
fome  years  in  the  hands  of  the  author,  and  after  perufal,  he  thought  lb  well  of  it,  that 
Jie  pcrfuaded  him  to  make  fome  additions  and  alterations,  and  let  it  appear  on  the  ftage. 
44e  owns  that  it  was  not  well  received,  or,  at  leaft,  not  fo  well  as  dcferved,  which 
he  accounts  for  by  obferving,  that  the  ftrokes  therein  are  too  delicate  for  every 
tafte  in  a  popular  affcmbly  •,  and  he  adds,  that  his  brother  ftiarers  were  of  opinion, 
-that  it  was  like  a  pidture,  in  which  the  ftrokes  were  not  ftrong  enough  to  appear  at 

a  diftance.  .  ....  ,          ... 

Mr.  Tickell  publiOilng  Mr.  Addifon's  works  in  1721,  omitted  this  comedy,  which 
Sir  Ri'charil  Steele  fo  much  relented,  that  he  quickly  after  publiflied  a  fecond  edition  of 
it,  with  an  cpiftle  to  Mr.  Congrevt  thereto  prefixed.  In  this  epiflle  he  afferts,  that  he 
recommenckd  the  play  to  the  Itage,  and  carried  it  to  the  prefs :  he  likewiie  tells  us  the 
price  it  was  fold  at,  viz.  fifty  guineas.  He  refers  himlclf  to  iiis  former  preface,  for  a 
proof  of  his  zeal  on  that  occafion,  which  he  obferves  could  flow  from  nothing  elfe  than 
Ins  afiedtiuii  for  the  author.  For  as  to  the  fliare  any  one  elle  had  in  it,  he  is  very  pofi- 
t»ve  it  very  little  exceeded  that  of  an  amanuenfis. 

Since  his  death  the  following  pieces  have  been  afcribcd  to  our  author:  Diifcrtatio  de 
infionjoribus  Komanorum  poctis,  i.  c.  A  Differtation  upon  the  moft  eminent  Roman 
poets.  '1  his  is  fuppoled  to  have  been  written  about  1692,  and  is  allowed  to  contain  many 
ukful  oblcivatwns,  yet  nobody  has  hitlierto  ventured  to  decide,  whether  it  is,  or  is  nor, 

Mr; 
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Mr.  Addifon's.  A  Difcourfeon  ancient  and  modern  Learning;  the  time  when  it  was 
written  uncertain,  but  probably  as  early  as  the  former.  It  was  preferved  amongft  the 
manufcripts  of  the  lord  Somers,  which,  after  the  death  of  Sir  Joieph  Jekyl,  bfing  pub- 
lickly  fold,  this  little  piece  came  to  be  printed  in  1739,  and  was  as  well  received  as  it 
deferved.  To  thefe  wemuft  add.  The  Old  Whig,  No.  i.  and  2,  pamphlets  v/ritten  in 
defence  of  the  Peerage  bill,   1 7 1 9. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  do  fomejuftice  to  our  author's  charader,  and  efpecially  to 
that  diftinguifhing  part  of  it,  the  eafe  and  readinefs  with  which  he  wrote,  notwithfland- 
ing  the  accuracy  and  correclnefs  of  all  his  writings.  This,  perhaps,  will  be  thought  bell 
fupported  by  proof,  which  we  fliall  give.  The  following  epigram  (which  is  not  inferted 
in  his  works)  was  written  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Kit  Cat-Club,  extempore,  and-„ 
yet  it  has  not  only  wit,  but  correcSlnefs  to  recommend.it.. 


On-  the  Lady  Manchester. 

When  haughty  Gallia's  dames  that  fpread  , 
O'er  their  pale  cheeks  an  artful  red. 
Beheld  this  beauteous  ftranger  there. 
In  native  charms,  divinely  fair  ; 
Confulion  in  their  Jooks  they  (hew'd. 
And  widi  unborrowed  blufhes  glow'd.  . 

A  farther  proof  of  the.extraordinary  facility,  with  which  h?  produced  even  the  moft  ' 
perfed  of  his  performances,  may  be  taken  from  what  Sir  Richard  Steele  fays  of  his  Cato  ; 
he. tells  us,  that  the  laft  acft  was  written  in  lefs  than  a  week's  time.  "  For  this,  c^tinues 
he,  was  particular  in  this  writer,  that  when  he,  had  taken  his  refolution,  or  made  his 
plan  for  what  he  defigned  to  write,  he  would  walk  about  a  room  and  didate  it  into 
language,  with  as  much  freedom  and  eafe  as  any  one  could  write  it  down;  and  attend  to 
the  coherence  and  grammar  of  what  he  didated." 

The  author  of  a  celebrated  poem,  intituled  Fa6lion  Difplayed,  who  v/as  juftly  cele^ 
bratedfor  giving  an  ingenious  turn  to  his  ill-nature,  began  an  early  war  upon  our  au- 
thor.. In  that  poem  he  makes  his  patron  Montague,  there  charaderifed  by  the  name  of 
Bathillo,  defcribe  him  thus : 

On  Addifon  we  fafely  may  depend, 
A  penfion  never  fails  to  gain  a  friend  ; 
Thro'  Alpine  Hills  he  fhall  my  name  refound, 
Aiid  make  his  patron  known  in  clalTic  ground. . 

Mrs.  Manly,  in  her  fequel  to  the  Atalantis,  gives  our  author's  charaAer  at  large,  un- 
der the  name  of  Maro:  what  Ihe  fays  of  him,  is  every  way  to  his  advantage,  were  it 
not  for  this  ill  natured  apoftrophe  on  feeing  him  in  Sergius's  gallery.  "  O  pity,  that 
politics  and  fordid  interell  fhould  have  carried  him  out  of  the  road  of  Helicon,  fnatch- 
ed  him  from  the  embraces  of  the  Mules,  to  throw  into  an  old  witiiered  ftatefman's 
arms,  &c." 

This  withered  ftatefman,  whom  he  had  before  called  Sergius,  is  the  fame  lord  Hali- 
fax mentioned  by  the  foregoing  writer.  But  the  fevereft  attack  that  ever  Mr.  Addilbn 
felt,  was  from  the  following  verfes,  bright  and  piercing  as  lightning,  and  as  fatally 
blalting. 

Peace 
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Peace  to  all  fuch- !  but  were  there  one  whofe  fires 

True  genius  kindles,  and  fair  fame  infpires  j 

Bleft  with  each  talent,  and  each  art  to  pleale. 

And  born  to  write,   converfe,  and  live  with  eafe  : 

Shou'd  fuch  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone. 

Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne,  ^  - 

View  him  with  fcornful,  yet  with  jealous  eyes. 

And  hate  for  arts,  that  caufed  himlelf  to  rife; 

Damn  with  faint  praife,  afient  with  civil  leer, 

And,  without  Iheering,  teach  the  reft  to  fneer : 

Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  ftrike, 

Juft  hint  a  fault,  and  hefitaie  diflike  ; 

Alike  referv'd  to  blame,   or  to  commend, 

Atim'rous  foe,  and  a  fufpicious  friend; 

Dreading  e'en  fools,   by  flatterers  befieged. 

And  To  obliging,  that  he  n'er  obliged  : 

Like  Cato,  gives  his  little  fenate  laws. 

And  fits  attentive  to  his  own  applaufe  : 

While  wits  and  templars  ev'ry  Sentence  raife, 

And  wonder  with  a  foolifh  face  of  praife. 

Who  but  n-)uft  laugh,  if  fuch  a  man  there  be  .'' 

Who  v.ould  not  weep,  if  Atticus  were  he  ? 

An  author  in  Mift's  Journal,  gives  the  Following  account  of  this  tranfadion  :  "  Mr. 
Addifon  raifed  this  author,  i.  e.  Pope,  from  obfcurity,  obtained  him  the  acquaintance 
and  f  riendfliip  of  the  whole  body  of  our  nobility,  and  transferred  his  powerful  intereft 
with  thofe  great  men  to  this  rifing  bard,  who  frequently  levied  by  that  means  unufual 
contributions  on  the  public— No  fooner  was  his  body  lifelefs,  but  this  author,  reviving 
his  refentment,  libelled  the  memory  of  his  departed  friend ;  and,  what  was  ftill  more 
heinous,   made  the  fcandal  public." 

In  anfwer  to  this,  it  is  faid,  that  the  whole  is  falie,  that  Mr.  Addifon  never  introduced 
Mr.  Pope  to  any  nobleman,  or  procured  him  the  fublcription  of  one  gentleman  ;  as  to  the 
libel,  perlbns  of  integrity  are  appealed  to,  who  faw  and  approved  the  foregoing  verfes, 
in  no  wife  a  libel,  but  a  friendly  rebuke,  fent  in  the  author's  own  hand  to  Mr.  Addifon 
himfelf,  and  never  made  public  by  him,  till  they  were  printed  by  Curll  and  others. 
I'here  is,  indeed,  a  letter  of  the  bilhop  of  Rochefter's  extant,  wherein  thefe  verfes  are 
highly  commended,  but  this  is  feven  years  after  Mr.  Addiibn's  death-,  and  there  is  an- 
other letter  of  Mr.  Pope's  to  Mr.  Craggs,  v;ritten  near  four  years  before  Mr.  Addifon's 
death,  wherein  moft  of  the  fame  thoughts  appear  in  profe. 

As  a  writer,  we  need  not  fay  any  more  of  Mr.  Addiibn :  as  a  man,  it  is  impofiible  to 
fa/ too  much:  he  was  in  every  refpeft  truly  valuable.  In  private  life  he  was  amiable, 
in  public  employment  honourable i  a  zealous  patriot;  faithful  to  his  friends,  and  lled- 
faft  to  his  principles-,  and  the  noble  fentiments  which  every  where  breathe  through  his 
Cato,  are  no  more  than  emanations  of  that  love  for  his  country,  which  was  the  conftaiit 
guide  of  all  his  actions.  But  lart  of  all  let  us  view  him  as  a  Chriftian,  in  which  light  he 
will  appear  ftill  more  exalted  than  in  any  other.  And  to  this  end  nothing,  perhaps,  can 
morcclFtdlually  lead  us,  than  the  relating  an  anecdote  concerning  his  death,  in  the  words 
of  a  celebrated  writer,  who,  in  a  pamphlet  written  almoft  entirely  to  introduce  this  little 
ftory,  fpeaks  of  him  in  the  following  manner :  "  After  a  long  and  manly,  but  vain 
ftruggle  with  iiis  diftemper,  Jie  dihnilied  his  phyficians,  and  with  them  all  hopes  of  life  : 

4  but 
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but  with  his  hopes  of  life  he  dlfmincd  not  his  concern  for  the  hving,  but  fent  for  a  youth 
nearly  related,  and  finely  accompliflied,  but  not  above  being  the  better  for  good  ini- 
prefTions  from  a  dying  friend  :  he  came*,  but  life  now  glimmering  in  the  fockct,  the 
dying  friend  was  filent.  After  a  decent  and  proper  pauie,  the  youth  faid,  "  Dear  Sir  ! 
you  fent  for  me :  I  believe,  and  I  hope,  that  you  have  fome  commands ;  1  fliall  hold 
them  moft  facred." — May  diftant  ages  (proceeds  this  author)  not  only  hear  hut  feel  the 
reply  !  Forcibly  grafping  the  youth's  hand,  he  foftly  fafd,  "  See  in  what  peace  a  Chrif- 
tian  can  die.".--He  fpoke  with  difficulty,  and  foon  expired."  The  pamphlet  from 
which  this  is  quoted  is  entitled,  Conje6tures  on  Original  Compofition ;  and  although 
publilhed  anonymous,  was  written  by  Dr.  Edward  Young.  Nor  can  I  with  more  pro- 
priety clofe  my  charader  of  Mr.  Addifon,  than  with  this  gentleman's  obfervations  on 
the  juft  mentioned  anecdote.  After  telling  us  that  it  is  to  this  circumftance  Mr.  Tickell 
refers  in  thefe  lines, 

He  taught  us  how  to  live-;  and,  oh!  too  high 
A  price  for  knowledge,  taught  us  how  to  die. 

Dr.  Young  thus  proceeds :  "  Had  not  this  poor  plank  been  thrown  out,  the  chief  article 
of  his  glory  would  probably  have  been  funk  for  ever,  and  later  ages  had  received  but  a 
fragment  of  his  fame.— A  fragment  glorious  indeed,  for  his  ginius  how  bright!  but  to 
commend  him  for  compofion,  though  immortal,  is  detradion  now,  if  there  our  enco- 
mium ends.  Let  us  look  farther  to  that  concluding  fcene,  which  fpoke  human  nature 
not  unrelated  to  the  divine.  To  that  let  us  pay  the  long  and  large  arrear  of  our  greatly 
pofthumous  applaufe." 

A  little  farther  he  thus  terminates  this  noble  encomium  :  "  If  pov/ers  were  not  want- 
ing, a  monument  more  durable  than  thofe  of  marble,  fhould  proudly  rife  in  tliis  ambi- 
tious page  to  the  new  and  far  nobler  Addifon,  than  that  which  you  and  the  public  have 
fo  long  and  fo  much  admired:  nor  this  nation  only,  for  it  is  Europe's  Addifon  as  well 
as  ours ;  though  Europe  knows  not  half  his  titles  to  her  efteem,  being  as  yet  unconfcious 
that  the  dying  Addifon  far  outfhines  her  Addifon  immortal." 

As  Mr.  Tickell  has  written  a  moft  excellent  Poem  on  the  Death  of  Mr.  ADDiso:>r, 
we  may  witli  the  greateft  propriety  infert  it  here.     It  is  infcribed 

To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

IF,  dumb  too  long,  the  drooping  Mufe  hath  flay'd, 
And  left  her  debt  to  Addifon  unpaid  ; 
Blame  not  her  filence,  Warwick,  but  bemoan, 
And  judge,  oh!   judge,   my  bofom  by  your  own. 
What  mourner  ever  felt  poetic  fires  ! 
Slow  comes  the  verle  that  real  woe  infpires  : 
Grief  unafFeded  fuits  but  ill  with  art. 
Or  flowing  numbers  with  a  bleeding  heart. 
Can  I  forget  the  difmal  night  that  gave 
My  foul's  bell  part  for  ever  to  the  grave  I 
How  filent  did  his  old  companions  tread, 
By  midnight  lamps,  the  manfions  of  the  dead  -, 
Thro'  breathing  ftatues,  then  unheeded  things. 
Thro'  rows  of  warriors,  and  thro'  v/alks  of  kings ! 
Vol.  I.  F  °  ^Vhat 
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What  awe  did  the  flow  folemn  knell  infpire. 
The  pealing  organ,  and  the  paufing  choir ; 
The  duties  by  the  lawn-rob'd  prelate  pay'd  ; 
And  the  laft  words,  that  duft  to  duft  convey'd ! 
While  fpeeciilefs  o'er  thy  clofmg  grave  we  bend. 
Accept  thefe  tears,  thou  dear  departed  friend : 
Oh!  gone  forever,  take  this  long  adieu. 
And  lleep  in  peace,  next  thy  lov'd  Montagu  I 

To  ftrew  frefh  laurels  let  the  talk  be  mine, 
A  frequent  pilgrim,  at  thy  facred  fhrine. 
Mine,  with  true  fighs,   thy  abfence  to  bemoan> 
And  grave  with  faithful  epitaphs  thy  ftone. 
If  e'er,  from  me,  thy  lov'd  memorial  part. 
May  Ihame  afflid  this  alienated  heart; 
Of  thee  forgetful  if  I  form  a  fong. 
My  lyre  be  broken,  and  untun'd  my  tongue, 
My  griefs  be  doubled,  from  thy  image  free» 
And  mirth  a  torment,  unchafbis'd  by  thee. 

Oft  let  me  range  the  gloomy  ifles  alone, 
(Sad  luxury  !    to  vulgar  minds  unknown) 
Along  the  walls  where  fpeaking  marbles  fhow 
What  worthies  form  the  hallow'd  mould  below  : 
Proud  names,  who  once  the  reins  of  empire  held  ; 
In  arms  who  triumph'd;  or  in  artsexcell'd; 
Chiefs,  grac'd  with  fears,  and  prodigal  of  blood  ; 
Stern  patriots,  who  for  facred  freedom  flood ; 
Jufl;  men,  by  whom  impartial  laws  were  given  ; 
And  faints,  who  taught,  and  led  the  way  to  heav'n. 
Ne'er  to  thel'e  chambers,  where  the  mighty  reft. 
Since  their  foundation,  came  a  nobler  gueft  i 
Kor  e'er  was  to  the  bowers  of  blifs  convey'd 
A  fairer  fpirit,  or  more  welcome  fliade. 

In  what  new  region,  to  thejurt  affign'd. 
What  new  employments  pleafe  th'  unbody'd  mind  I 
A  winged  Virtue^  thro'  th'  ethereal  fky. 
From  world  to  world  un weary 'd  does  he  fly  ? 
Or  curious  trace  the  long  laborious  maze 
Of  Heav'ns  decrees,   where  wond'ring  angels  gaze? 
Does  he  delight  to  hear  bold  feraphs  tell 
Mow  Michael  battel'd,  and  the  dragon  fell? 
Or,  mixt  widi  milder  cherubim,  to  glow 
In  hymns  of  love,  not  ill  eflay'd  below  ? 
Or  doft  thou  warn  poor  mortals  left  behind, 
A  tafl<  well  luited  to  thy  gentle  mind  ? 
Oh !  if  fometimes  thy  fpotlefs  form  defcend. 
To  me  thy  aid,  thou  guardian  genius,  lend  ! 
Wh(.n  rage  mifguides  me,  or  when  fear  alarms. 
When  pain  diftrefies,  or  when  pleafure  charms. 
In  filent  whifp'rings  purer  thoughts  impart, 
And  Lurn  from  ill  a  frail  and  feeble  heart : 
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Lead  thro*  the  paths  thy  virtue  trod  before, 
*Till  blifs  fhall  join,  nor  death  can  part  us  more. 

That  awful  form  (which,  fo  ye  heav'ns  decree, 
Muft  dill  be  lov'd,  and  ftill  deplor'd  by  me) 
In  nightly  vifions  feldom  fails  to  rife. 
Or,  rous'd  by  fancy,  meets  my  waking  eyes. 
If  bufinefs  calls,  or  crowded  courts  invite, 
Th'  unblemifli'd  ftatefman  feems  to  ftrike  my  fight; 
If  in  the  ftage  I  feek  to  foothe  my  care, 
I  meet  his  foul,  which  breathes  in  Cato  there; 
If  penfive  to  the  rural  Ihades  I  rove. 
His  fbape  o'ertakes  me  in  the  lonely  grove  : 
'Twas  there  of  juft  and  good  he  reafon'd  ftrong, 
Clear'd  fome  great  truth,  or  rais'd  fome  ferioUs  fong ; 
There  patient  fliow'd  us  the  wife  courfe  to  fteer, 
A  candid  cenfor,  and  a  friend  fevere  ; 
There  taught  us  how  to  live  •,   and  (oh  !  too  high 
The  price  for  knowledge)  taught  us  how  to  die. 

Thou  hill,whofe  brow  the  antique  ftru6lures  grace, 
Rear'd  by  bold  chiefs  of  W  arwick's  noble  race. 
Why,  once  fo  lov'd,  when  e'er  thy  bower  appears. 
O'er  my  dim  eye-balls  glance  the  fudden  tears ! 
How  fweet  were  once  thy  profpefts  frefli  and  fair. 
Thy  Hoping  walks,  and  unpolluted  air! 
How  fweet  the  glooms  beneath  thy  aged  trees. 
Thy  noon-tide  fliadow,  and  thy  evening  breeze  ! 
His  image  thy  forfaken  bowers  reftore  ; 
Thy  walks  and  airy  profpefts  charm  no  more ; 
No  more  the  fummer  in  thy  glooms  allay'd. 
Thy  evening  breezes,  and  thy  noon-day  fhade. 

From  other  ills,  however  fortune  frown'd. 
Some  refuge  in  the  mufe's  art  I  found  : 
Reluftant  now  I  touch  the  trembling  firing. 
Bereft  of  him  who  taught  me  how  to  fing  : 
And  thefe  fad  accents,  murmur'd  o'er  his  urn. 
Betray  that  abfence,  they  attempt  to  mourn. 
Oh  !  mufl  I  then  (now  frelh  my  bofom  bleeds. 
And  Craggs,  in  death,  to  Addifon  fucceeds) 
The  verfe,  begun  to  one  loft  friend,  prolong. 
And  weep  a  fecond  in  th'  unfinifh'd  fong ! 

Thefe  works  divine,  which  on  his  death-bed  laid 
To  thee,  O  Craggs,  th'  expiring  fage  convey'd. 
Great,  but  ill-omen'd  monument  ot  fame. 
Nor  he  furviv'd  to  give,  nor  thou  to  claim. 
Swift  after  him  thy  Ibcial  fpirit  fiics. 
And  clofe  to  his,  how  foon  !  thy  coffin  lies. 
Bleft  pair !  whofe  union  future  bards  fhall  tell 
In  future  tongues :  each  other's  boall !  farewel. 
Farewel !  whom  join'd  in  fame,  m  friendfhip  try'd, 
No  chance  could  fever,  nor  the  grave  divide. 

Tho.  Tjckell. 
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The  minutefl:  Particulars  relative  to  fo  great  a  Man  as  Mr.  Addison,  are  intereft- 
ing  to  the  Reader,  we  have  therefore  procured  his  hft  Will  and  Testament,  ex- 
tradled  from  the  Registry  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury. 

I  N  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I  Jofeph  Addifon,  now  of  the  parifli  of  Kenfington, 
in  the  county  of  Middlefex,  Efq^  being  of  found  and  dilpofing  mind  and  memory,  yet 
confiderincT  the  uncertainty  of  this  mortal  life,  do  think  it  neceflary  to  make  and  ordain 
this  my  laft  Will  artd  Teftament,  which  is  as  followeth.  Imprimis  :  I  give  and  bequeath 
unto  my  dear  and  loving  wife,  the  countcfs  of  Warwick  and  Holland,  her  heirs,  exe- 
cutors, and  afligns,  all  and  fingular  my  real  and  perfonal  eftate,  whatfoever,  and  where- 
foever,  of  which  I  am  now  feized  or  poffefied,  or  intitled  unto,  upon  this  condition, 
that  m'y  faid  dear  wife  fhall,  out  of  my  faid  cftates,  pay,  within  half  a  year  after  my  de- 
ceafe,  the  fum  of  five  hundred  pounds  to  my  filler,  Mrs.  Combes  •,  and  the  yearly  fum 
of  fifty  pounds  to  my  mother,  now  living  at  Coventry,  during  her  life,  by  half-yearly 
payments,  viz.  at  Michaelmas  and  Lady-day;  the  firft  of  the  faid  payments  to  be  made 
at  the  firft  of  the  faid  feafts  that  fhall  happen  next  after  my  deceafe  :  and  I  do  make  and 
ordain  my  faid  dear  wife  executrix  of  this  my  laft  will ;  and  I  do  alfo  appoint  her  to  be 
guardian  of  my  dear  child,  Charlotte  Addifon,  until  fhe  fhall  attain  her  age  of  one  and 
twenty,  being  well  afTured  that  iTie  will  take  due  care  of  her  education  and  maintenance, 
and  provide  for  her,  in  cafe  flie  live  to  be  married.  Item  :  1  do  hereby  revoke  all  former 
Wills  by  me  made.  In  witnefs  whereof  I  have  hereunto  fet  my  hand  and  feal,  this  four- 
teenth day  of  May,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  fovereign  lord  king  George,  and 
in  the  year  of  our  lord  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  nineteen. 

JOSEPH     ADDISON. 

Signed,  fealed,  publifhed,  and  declared,  by  the  faid  Jofeph  Addifon,  to  be  his  laft 
°Will,  in  the  prefence  of  us,  who  have,  in  his  prcfence,  and  by  his  order,  fubfcribed 
our  names  as  witnefTes  thereunto. 

TH*  MAS  MARRIOTT. 
IHOMAS  JUDD. 
WILLIAM   NICOLSON. 

Probatum  fuit  hujufmodi  Teftamentum  apud  London  20th  Junii,  1719,  coran  venera- 
bih  viro  Exton  Sayer,  legum  doftore,  furrogato  juramento  pronobilis  ct  honorandse 
femin£E  Charlotte  comitifiTse  de  Warwick  et  Hollandias,  relid:e  didi  defundi  et  exe- 
cutricis  in  dido  Tellamento  nominat  cui,  &:c.  debene,  &:c.  Jurat. 


JOHN  STEVENS,  ^ 

HENRY  STEVENS,  f  Deputy  Regifters. 
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ADRIAN  IV.  was  the  only  Englifhman  that  ever  fat  in  Peter's  chair.  His  ori- 
ginal name  was  Nicholas  Brekefpere,  (  '  Breakfpear.  He  was  born  at  Abbot's  Lancley, 
near  St.  Alban  s  His  father  having  left  his  family,  and  taken  the  habit  of  the  monafte- 
ry  of  St.  Alban's,  Nicholas  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  loweft  offices  in  that  houk  lor 
daily  lupport.  After  feme  time,  he  defired  to  take  the  habit  in  that  monaftery,  but 
w;is  rcjcded  by  the  abbot  Kichard.  "  He  was  examined  (fays  Mattew  Paris)  and  be- 
ing found  inlufficient,  the  abbot  civilly  enough  faid  to  him,  *^  Wait,  my  fon,  and  go 
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to  fchool  a  little  longer,  till  you  are  better  qualified.''  But  if  the  character  given  of 
young  Breakfpear  by  Pitts  be  a  juft  one,  the  abbot  was  certainly  to  be  blamed  for  re- 
je(fting  a  perfon  who  would  have  done  great  honour  to  his  houfe  :  "He  was  (fays  that 
author)  a  handfotne  and  comely  youth,  of  a  Iharp  wit  and  ready  utterance,  circumfped 
in  all  his  words  and  anions,  polite  in  his  behaviour,  neat  and  elegant,  full  of  zeal  for 
the  glory  of  God,  and  that  according  to  fome  degree  of  knowledge;  fo  poflefled  of  all 
the  mod  valuable  endowments  of  mind  and  body,  that  in  him  the  gifts  of  heaven  ex- 
ceeded nature  •,  his  piety  exceeded  his  education,  and  the  ripenefs  of  his  judgment  and 
his  other  qualifications  exceeded  his  age."  Having  met  with  this  repulfe^  he  refolved  to 
try  his  fortune  in  another  country,  and  accordingly  went  to  Paris,  where,  tiiough  in  very 
poor  circumftances,  he  applied  himfelf  to  his  ftudies  with  great  affiduity,  and  made  a 
wonderful  proficiency.  But  having  ftill  a  ftrong  inclination  to  a  religious  life,  he  left 
Paris,  and  removed  to  Provence,  where  he  became  a  regular  clerk  in  the  monaftery  of 
St.  Rufus.  He  was  not  immediately  allowed  to  take  the  habit,  but  pafied  fome  time  by 
way  of  trial,  in  recommending  himfelf  to  the  monks  by  a  ftrid  attention  to  all  their 
commands.  This  behaviour,  together  with  the  beauty  of  his  perfon,  and  prudent  con- 
verfation,  rendered  him  fo  acceptable  to  the  fraternity,  that,  after  fome  time,  they  in- 
treated  him  to  take  the  habit  of  the  canonical  order  *.  Here  he  diftinguiflied  himfdf  fo 
much  by  his  learning,  and  drift  obfervance  of  the  monadic  difcipline,  that,  upon  the 
death  of  the  abbot,  he  was  chofen  fuperior  of  that  houfe.  He  did  not  long  enjoy  this 
abbacy  -,  for  the  monks  being  tired  of  the  government  of  a  foreigner,  brought  accufa- 
tions  againd  him  before  pope  Eugenius  III.  who,  after  having  examined  their  complaint, 
and  heard  the  defence  of  Nicholas,  declared  him  innocent.  His  holinefs,  however,  per- 
mitted the  monks  to  choofe  another  fuperior  -,  but  being  fenfible  of  the  great  merit  of 
Nicholas,  and  thinking  he  might  be  ferviceable  to  the  church  in  a  higher  dation,  he 
created  him  cardinal-bifliop  of  Alba,  in  1146. 

In  1 148,  Eugenius  fent  him  as  his  legate  to  Denmark  and  Norway,  where,  by  his 
fervent  preaching  and  diligent  indruftions,  he  converted  thofe  barbarous  nations  to  the 
Chridian  faith  ;  and  we  are  told,  that  he  ere6led  the  church  of  Upfal  into  an  archiepif- 
copal  fee.  At  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  received  by  the  pope  and  cardinals  with  great 
marks  of  honour  :  and  pope  Anadafius  IV.  who  fuccecded  Eugenius,  happening  to  die 
at  this  time,  Breakfpear  was  unanimoufly  raifcd  to  the  holy-fee  in  November,  1 154,  and 
he  took  the  name  of  Adrian.  When  the  news  of  his  promotion  reached  England,  kino- 
H<niy  IL  fent  Robert,  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  and  three  bifhops,  to  Rome,  to  congratu- 
late him  on  his  eleftion;  upon  which  occafion  Adrian  granted  very  confiderable  priviJecres 
to  the  monadery  of  St.  Alban's  f .     Next  year  king  Henry  having  folicited  the  pope's 

*  Gul.  Nubrlg.  de  Heb.  Angl.  lib.  ii.  c.  A 

f  Abbot  Robert  being  left  at  Beneventum  with  tlie  pope,  thougbt  he  had  now  a  favcnirablc  opportunity 
of  endeavouring  to  recover  fome  dignities  and  privileges  of  Ivis  abbey,  whit;h  had  been  invaded  by  the 
bifliop  of  Lincoln.  He  had  brought  with  him  feveval  prefents  for  his  holinefs,  and  among  the  red  three 
rich  mitres,  and  fome  fandals,  the  workmanftitp  of  Chriftina,  priorefs  of  Markgate.  Adrian  accepted  of 
the  mitres  and  fandals,  on  account  of  their  excellent  workmanfhip,  but  refufed  the  other  prefents,  fay- 
ing, in  a  jocular  manner,  "  I  will  not  accept  of  your  gifts,  becaufe,  when  I  deiired  to  take  the  habit  in 
your  monallery,  you  rejefted  me."  "  Sir,  (faid  the  abbot)  %ve  could  by  no  means  receive  you,  it  be- 
ing repugnant  to  the  will  of  God,  whofe  Providence  referved  you  for  greater  things."  The  pope  re- 
plied, "  I  thank  you  for  this  polite  and  obliging  anfwer:"  and  added,  "  Deareit  abbot,  aflc  boldly 
whatever  you  defire,  I  (liall  always  be  ready  to  ferve  St.  Alban,  who  am  myfelf  his  difciple."  Some 
days  after,  abbot  Robert  being  in  private  convcrfation  with  the  pope,  made  grievous  complaints  concern- 
ing the  various  opprefuons  of  the  bifliop  of  Lincoln,  whicli  fo  moved  his  holinefs,  that  he  granted  to  the 
church  of  St.  Alban's  the  fingular  privilege  of  being  exempt  frctm  all  epifcopal  jurifdidion,  excepting 
that  of  the  fee  of  Rome,   with  m*ny  other  valuable  liberties  and  immuuifies.      Matthew  Paris. 

Vol.  I.  G  confent 
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confentthat  he  might  undertake  the  conquefl.  of  Ireland,  Adrian  very  readily  complied, 
and  fent  him  a  bull  for  that  purpofe,  of  which  tlie  following  is  a  tranflation  :  "  Adrian, 
bifhop,  fervant  of  the  fervants  of  God,  to  his  moft  dear  fon  in  Chrift,  the  illuftrious  king 
of  England,  fends  greeting,  and  apollolical  benedidion.  Your  magninccnce  is  very 
careful  to  fpread  your  glorious  name  in  the  world,  and  to  merit  an  immortal  crown  ia 
Heaven,  whilft,  as  a  good  Catholic  prince,  you  form  a  defign  of  extending  the  bounds 
of  the  church,  of  inftrucling  ignorant  and  barbarous  people  in  the  Chriftian  faith,  and 
of  reforming  the  licentious  and  immoral  ;  and  tiie  more  effectually  to  put  this  defign  in 
execution,  you  defire  the  advice  and  affiftance  of  the  holy  fee.  We  are  confident  that, 
by  the  bleffing  of  God,  the  fuccefs  will  anfwer  the  wifdom  and  difcretion  of  the  under- 
takincr.  You  have  informed  us,  dear  fon,  of  your  intended  expedition  into  Ireland,  to 
reduce  that  people  to  the  obedience  of  the  Chriitian  faith  y  and  that  you  are  willing  to 
pay  for  every  houfe  a  yearly  acknowledgment  of  one  penny  to  St.  Peter,  promifingto 
maintain  the  right  of  thole  churches  in  the  fulleu:  manner.  We,  therefore,  being  willing 
to  alTiil  you  in  this  pious  and  laudable  defign,  and  confenting  to  your  petition,  do  grant 
you  full  liberty  to  make  a  defcent  upon  that  ifland,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  borders  of  the 
churcji,  to  check  the  progreis  of  immorality,  and  to  promote  the  ipiritual  happinefs  of 
the  natives  :  and  we  command  the  people  of  that  country  to  receive  and  acknowledge 
you  as  their  Ibvereign  lord,  provided  the  rights  of  the  churches  be  inviolably  preferved,, 
and  the  Peter-pence  duly  paid-,  for  indeed  it  is  certain,  and  your  highnefs  acknov/ ledges- 
it,  that  all  the  iflands  which  are  enlightened  by  Chrill,  the  fun  of  righteoulhefs,  and 
have  embraced  the  dodrines  of  Cliriftianity,  are  unqueftionably  St.  Peter's  right,  and' 
belong  to  the  holy  Roman  church.  If,  therefore,  you  reJblve  to  put  your  defigns  in- 
execution,  be  careful  to  reform  the  manners  of  that  people,  and  commit  the  govern- 
ment of  the  churches  to  able  and  virtuous  perfons,  that  the  Chriftian  religion  may  grow 
and  flourifh,  and  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  prefervation  of  ibuls  be  effedually  pro- 
moted  ;  fo  fhall  you  deferve  an  everlafting  reward  in  Heaven,  and  leave  a  glorious  name 
to  all  pofterity."  His  indulgence  to  this  prince  was  fo  great,  that  he  even  confented  to 
ublblvc  him  from  the  oath  he  had  taken,  not  to  fet  afide  any  part  of  his  fatlier's  will  *.. 

Adrian,  in  the  beginning  of  his  pontificate,  boldly  withftood  the  attempts  of  the- 
Ilomaii  people  to  recover  their  ancient  liberty  under  the  confuls,  and  obliged  thofe  ma^- 
giftrates  to  abdicate  their  authority,  and  leave  the  government  of  the  city  to  the  pope. 
■  In  1 155,  he  drove  the  heretic  Arnold  of  BrelTe,  and  his  followers,  out  of  Rome.  The 
i'ame  year  he  excommunicated  William,  king  of  Sicily,  who  ravaged  the  territories  ofi 
tiie  church,  and  abfolved  that  prince's  fubjeds  from  their  allegiance. 

About  the  fame  time  Frederic,  king  of  the  Romans,  having  entered  Italy  with  a 
powerful  army,  Adrian  met  him  near  Sutrium,  and  concluded  a  peace  with  him.  At 
this  interview  Frederic  condefcended  to  hold  the  pope's  liiirrup  whilft  he  mounted  on. 

*  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  earl  of  Arjou,  had,  by  the  emprefs  Maud,  three  fons,  Henry,  Geoffrey, 
and  William.  This  prince,  being  fenfible  that  his  own  dominions  would  of  courfe  defcend  to  his  eldeft 
ion  Henry,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  duchy  of  Normandy,  would  likewifc  fall  to  him  in- 
right  of  his  mother,  thought  fit  to  derifc  the  earldom  of  Anjou  to  his  fccond  fon  GcoflVey  ;  and  to  render^ 
tliis  the  more  valid,  he  exacted  an  oath  of  the  bifliops  and  nobility,  not  to  fuffer  his  corps  to  be  buried, 
till  his  fon  Henry  had  fworn  to  fulfil  every  part  of  his  will.  When  Henry  came  to  attend  his  father's 
funeral,  the  oath  was  tendered  to  him,  but  for  fome  time  he  refufed  to  fwear  to  a  writing,  the  contents 
of  which  he  was  unacquainted  with.  However,  being  reproached  with  the  fcandal  of  lettino;  his  father 
lie  unburied,  he  at  lall  took  the  oath  with  great  reluttauce  :  but  after  his  accefliou  to  the  throne,  upon  a 
complaint  to  pope  Adrian,  that  tlie  oath  was  forced  upon  him,  he  procured  a  difpenfation  from  his  holi- 
nefs,'  abfolving  him  from  the  obligation  he  luid  laid  himfelf  under ;  and,  in  confequence  thereof,  he  dif- 
poireffed  his  brother  Geoffrey  of  the  dominions  of  Anjou,  allowing  him  only  a  yearly  penfion  for  his 
maintenance. — Gul.  Nuerig.  de  Reb..  Angl.  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.  ,      ,.  ,      , 
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horfeback.  After  which,  his  holinefs  concluded  that  prince  to  Rome,  and  in  St.  Peter's 
church  placed  the  imperial  crown  on  his  head,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  Roman 
people,  who  aflembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and  killed  feveral  of  the  Imperialifts. 

The  next  year  a  reconciliation  was  effedted  between  the  pope  and  the  Sicilian  king  •, 
that  prince  taking  an  oath  to  do  nothing  further  to  the  prejudice  of  the  church,  and 
Adrian  granting  him  the  title  of  king  of  the  two  Sicilies. 

This  pope  built  and  fortified  feveral  caftles,  and  left  the  papal  dominions  in  a  more- 
flourishing  condition  than  he  found  them.  But,  notwithftanding  all  his  fuccefs,  he  wax. 
extremely  fenfible  of  the  difquietudes  attending  fo  high  a  ftation,  and  complained  thereof 
to  his  countryman  John  of  Salifoury  *,  He  died  September  i,  1 159,  in  the  fifth  year 
of  his  pontificate,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Peter's-church,  near  the  tomb  of  his  predecef- 
for  Eugenius.  There  are  extant  feveral  letters,  and  fome  homilies,  written  by  pope 
Adrian  IV. 

AGARD,  (Arthur)  a  learned  and  induftrious  antiquarian,  Was  born  at  Tofton, 
in  Derbyfliire,  in  the  year  1540.     He  was  bred  to  the  law,  and,  in  1570,  was  appointed 
deputy  chamberlain  of  the  Exchequer,  which  poft  he  enjoyed  forty- five  years.     His' 
fondnefs  for  Englifh  antiquities  induced  him  to  make  many  large  colledions,  and  his  of^ 
fice  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  great  fl<ill  in  that  branch  of  literature.     A' 
conformity  of  tafte  brought  him  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Sir  Robert  Cotton,-,  and^ 
moft  of  the  learned  and  eminent  men  in  the  kingdom.     In  his  time,  as  Mr.  Wood  in- 
forms us-|;,  an  illuftrious  aflembly  of  learned  and  able  perfons  was  formed,  who  ftiled 
themfelves  a  fociety  of  antiquarians,  and  Mr.  Agard  was  one  of  the  moft  confpicuous- 
members.     Mr.  Hearne  publifhed  the  efiays  compofed  by  that  fociety  :  thofe  of  Mr.  A- 
gard's,  printed  in  that  colieftion,  are  as  follows:   i.  Opinion  touching  the  Antiquity, 
Fower,  Order,  State,  Manner,  Perfons,  and  Proceedings  of  the  High-court  of  Parlia- 
ment in  England.     2.  On  tliis  queftion,  Of  what  Antiquity  Shires  were  in  England? 
In  this  efiay  various   ancient   manufcripts  are  cited  •,  and   Mr.  Agard  leems  to  think 
king  Alfred  was  the  author  of  this  divifion  :  it  was  delivered  before  the  fociety  in  Eafter. 
term,  3:^  Eliz.  1591.     3.  On  the  dimenfions  of  the  lands  of  England.     In  this  he  fet- 
tles the  meaning  of  theie  words,   folin,   hida,  carucata,  jugum,  viFgata,  ferlingata,-fer-- 
linges,  from  ancient  manufcripts  and  authentic  records  in  the  Exchequer.     4.  The  Au- 
thority, Office,  and  Privileges  of  Heraults  (Heralds)  in  England.      He  is  of  opinion,  that- 
this  office  is  of  the  fame  antiquity  with  the  inftitution  of  the  garter.     5.  Of  the  Antiquity 
and  Privileges  of  the  Eloufes,  or  Inns  of  Court,  and  of  Chancery.     In  this  he  obferves,, 
that  in  more  antient  times,  before  the  making  of  Magna  Charta^  our  lawyers  were  of 
the  clergy:  that  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  the  law  came  to  receive  its  proper  form;  and'; 
that  in  an  old  record,  the  Exchequer  was  ftiled  the  mother-court  of  all  courts  of  record. 
Fie  fuppofes  that  at  this  time  lawyers  began  to  have  fettled  places  of  abode,  but  affirms 
he  knew  of  no  privileges.    6.  Of  the  diverfity  of  names  of  this  ifland.     In  this  v;e  find,, 
that  the  firft  Saxons  who  landed  in  this  ifland  came  here  under  the  command  of  one 
Aelle,  and  his  three  fons,  in  435  ;  and  that  the  reafon  why  it  was  called  England  rather^^ 
than  Saxonland,  was  becaufe  the  Angles,  after  this  part  of  the  ifland  was  totally  iubdued^, 
were'mord  numerous  than  the  Saxons. 

Mr.  Agard  made  the  Doomfday-book  his  peculiar  ftudy  :  he  compofed  a  large  and- 
learned  work  to  explain  it,  under  the  title  of  Traftatus  de  ufu  et  oblcurioribus  verbis 

*  He  affured  him,  "  That  all  the  former  hardPnips  of  his  life  were  mere  aniufement  to  the  misfortunes 
of  the  popedom  '^  that  he  looked  upon  St.  Peter's  chair  as  the  moft  uneafy  feat  in  the  world  j  and  that  his  » 
crown  feemed  to  be  clapped  burning  on  his  l^eado^. 
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Hibri-de  Doomfday,  i.  c.  A  Treatife  of  the  Ufe  and  true  Meaning  of  the  obfcure  Words 
in  the  Doomfday-book,  which  was  preferved  in  the  Cotton  library,  under  Vitellius  N.  IX. 
He  alfo  fpent  three  years  in  compihng  a  book  for  the  benefit  of  his  fucceflbrs  in  office  : 
,it  confided  of  two  parts,  the  firft  containing  a  catalogue  of  all  the  records  in  the  four 
•treafuries  belonging  to  his  majefty  •,  the  fecond,  an  account  of  all  leagues  and  treaties  of 
;peace,  intercourfes,  and  marriages  with  foreign  nations.  This  he  depofited  with  the  of- 
ficers of  his  majefty's  receipt,  as  a  proper  index  for  fucceeding  officers.  By  his  will 
he  direded,  that  eleven  other  manufcript  treatifes  of  his,  relative  to  Exchequer 
matters,  fhould,  after  a  fmall  reward  paid  to  his  executor,  be  delivered  up  to  the  office. 
All  the  reft  of  his  valuable  colle<ftions,  containing  at  leaft  twenty  volumes,  he  bequeath- 
ed to  his  friend  Sir  Robert  Cotton.  After  having  pafled  a  life  of  honour  and  tranquillit}', 
he  died  on  the  2  2d  of  Auguft,  1615,  aged  feventy-five  years,  and  was  interred  in  Weft- 
minftcr-abbey. 

AID  AN,  bifhop  of  Lihdisfarne,  or  Holy-ifland,  was  originally  a  monk  of  the  mo- 
naftery  of  Hii,  or  Jona,  one  of  the  iflands  called  Hebrides.  Ofwald,  king  of  Northum- 
berland, being  a  prince  zealoufly  attached  to  the  Chriftian  religion,  was  defirous  to  re- 
deem his  fubjeds  from  their  paganifm  and  idolatry  •,  he  therefore  fent  to  Scotland  (where 
he  himfelf,  in  his  exile,  had  imbibed  the  docfcrines  of  Chriftianity)  tor  fome  perfon  to  in- 
ftruft  his  fubjcfts.  The  Scottilh  clergy  immediately  difpatched  a  miffionary  -,  but  this 
ecclefiaftic  being  of  a  rigid  and  fevere  temper,  was  very  difagreeable  to  the  Englifh,  fo 
that  finding  himfelf  unfuccefsful  in  his  miffion,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  reported  in 
the  fynod,  that  the  Englifli  were  a  barbarous  untra6table  people,  bigoted  to  paganifm, 
and  that  it  was  impoffible  to  render  them  any  fervice.  Aidan,  who  was  prefent,  turn- 
ing to  the  pricft,  told  him,  he  had  not  taken  a  proper  method  -,  that  he  had  been  too 
rigid  in  his  behaviour  to  the  Englifh,  and  had  not  fufficiently  conformed  himfelf  to  their 
weaknefs  and  prejudices ;  that  he  had  not  followed  the  apoftolical  rule  of  "  feeding  them 
with  the  milk  of  the  mildeft  doftrine,"  till  they  might  be  ftrengthened  and  enabled  to 
relifh  the  more  perfedt  and  fublime  precepts  of  the  Gofpel.  This  fpeech  was  highly  ap- 
plauded by  the  aflembly,  and  it  was  unanimoufly  refolved  that  Aidan  deferved  the  honour 
of  the  epifcopal  charader,  and  was  the  beft  qualified  to  convert  the  Englifh  -,  where- 
upon he  was  immediately  confecrated,  and  fent  upon  that  employment.  On  his  arrival 
at  Ofwald's  court,  he  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  remove  the  epifcopal  fee  from  York  to 
Lindisfarne,  or  Holy-ifland.  He  was  very  fuccefsful  in  his  preaching,  and  in  this  was 
greatly  affifted  by  the  king,  who,  during  his  refidence  in  Scodand,  having  acquired  a 
fufficient  knowledge  in  the  Scotch  language,  he  himfelf  became  Aidan's  interpreter,  and 
explained  his  difcourfes  to  the  nobility  and  the  reft  of  his  court.  Several  of  Aidan's 
countrvmen  came  alfo  to  his  affiftance,  and  preached  with  great  zeal  over  all  Ofwald's 
dominions.  By  thefe  means  Chriftianity  made  a  eonfiderable  progrefs,  and  churches 
were  built  in  feveral  places  -,  lands  were  granted  by  the  king  for  the  fupport  of  monafte- 
ries,  and  many  of  the  Englifti  put  themfelves  under  the  difcipline  of  thofe  religious  fo- 
cieties. 

After  the  death  of  Ofwald,  who  was  flain  in  battle,  Aidap  continued  to  govern  the 
church  of  Northumberland  under  Ofwin  and  Ofwy,  who  reigned  jointly.  Bede  relates 
the  following  ftory  concerning  Ofwin  and  Aidan:  Ofwin  had  given  Aidan  a  fine  horfe  ; 
ibme  time  after  the  bifhop  happening  to  meet  a  poor  man  upon  the  road,  who  afked 
alms,  difmounted,  and  gave  him  the  horfe  with  all  the  rich  furniture.  The  king,  hear- 
inty  of  this,  was  difpleak-d,  and  the  next  time  the  bifhop  came  to  dine  with  him,  accoft- 
ed  him  in  thcfe  words :  *'  My  lord,  why  did  you  make  fo  little  of  my  favour,  as  to  give 
iiway  my  horfe  to  a  beggar  ?  if  you  were  determined  to  fet  him  on  horfeback,  could  not 
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you  have  furnifliecl  him  with  one  of  lefs  value  ?  or,  if  he  wanted  any  (Jther  relief,  you 
mio-ht  have  fupplied  him  in  another  manner,  and  not  have  parted  fo  eafily  with  the  pre- 
fenc  you  received  from  me."  The  bifhop  replied,  "  Your  majefty  feems  not  fully  to  have 
confidered  the  matter,  otherwile  you  would  not  let  a  greater  value  on  the  fon  of  a  mare 
than  on  a  fon  of  God."  At  this  time  no  more  pafled,  and  they  fat  down  to  dinner. 
Not  long  after,  the  king  coming  from  hunting,  when  Aidan  was  at  court,  he  threw  a- 
fide  his  fword,  and  falling  at  the  bifliop's  feet^defired  he  would  not  take  amifs  Vv-hat  he 
had  faid  about  the  horfe,  affuring  him,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  v/ould  never  again 
venture  to  cenlure  his  charity.  The  biihop  being  concerned  at  feeing  the  king  in  that 
pofture,  railed  him  up,  and  defired  him  not  to  be  uneafy  about  the  affair.  Aidan  now 
appeared  melancholy,  and  wept  much.  Being  alked  the  caufe  of  his  tears  by  one  of 
his  prieib,  he  told  him  that  he  forefaw  Ofwin's  life  would  be  but  fliort,  "  For  in  my 
life  (faid  hej  I  never  faw  fo  humble  a  prince  before  :  his  temper  is  too  heavenly  to  dwell 
long  among  us;  and,  indeed,  the  nation  does  not  deferve  the  blefilng  of  fuch  a  governor." 
The  biflbop  pr:>ve(i  a  true  prophet,  for  the  king  was  foon  after  treacherouQy  flain.  Aidan 
was  fo  afflided  at  his  death,  that  he  furvived  him  but  twelve  days.  He  died  in  Augufl, 
65  f,  and  v/as  buried  in  his  church  of  Lindisfarne. 

Bede  gives  him  an  excellent  charader :  "  Things  have  I  written  (fays  he)  concerning 
the  perfon  and  charader  of  the  aforefaid  prelate,  giving  due  praife  to  his  worthy  adions 
and  cranfmitting,  as  an  example  to  pofterity,  his  concern  for  peace,  his  brotherly  love, 
his  moderation  and  humility,  his  freedom  from  refentment,  avarice,  pride,  or  vain- 
glory, his  readinefs  both  to  obey  and  teach  the  divine  precepts,  his  diligence  in  reading 
and  watching,  his  true  facerdotal  authority  in  reftraining  the  haughty  and  powerful,  and 
at  the  fame  time  his  clemency  and  good-nature  in  fupporting  and  defendmg  the  weak 
and  poor.  Ih  fhort,  to  conclude,  as  much  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn  from  thofe 
who  perfonally  knew  him,  he  endeavoured  to  a6l  up  to  the  rules  of  the  evangelifts, 
apoftles,  and  prophets,  and  performed  every  part  of  his  duty  to  the  uimoft  of  his  abi  = 
lities,"    Eccl.  Hift.  Angl. 

AILMER,  or  iETHELMERE,  earl  of  Cornwall  and  Devonfhire,  founded. the 
abbey  of  Cerne  in  Dorfetll^dre,  that  of  Eynelham  in  Oxfordlhire,  and  the  pfiory  of  Bru- 
ton  in  Somerfetfhire  :  but  when  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  in  the  y,ear  1013,  over-ran 
the  greateft  part  of  England,  he  meanly  left  king  Ethelred,  fubmitted  himfelf  to  the 
Danilh  monarch,  and  gave  him  hoftages.  When  Canute,  the  fon  of  Sweyn,  invaded 
England,  and  was  bravely  oj^pofcd  by  Edmund  Ironfide,  the  fon  of  Ethelred,  this  earl, 
with  feveral  others,  joined  the  Danes  againft  their  natural  prince,  and  by  this  means 
principally  occafioned  the  ruin  of  the  Saxons.  He  died,  however,  foon  after;  and  his 
fon  Ethelward,  earl  of  Cornwall,  following  his  father's  example,  Canute,  who  had 
reaped  the  benefit  of  their  trcafons,  finding  him  no  longer  ufeful,  caufcd  hini  to  be  put 
to  death. 

AINSWORTH  (Henry)  an  eminent  Englifti  noBConformift  divine,  who  flourifh- 
ed  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fixteenth,  and  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century.  In  the 
year  1590  he  joined  the  Brownills,  and  by  his  adherence  to  that  fe£t  he  Ihared  in  their 
perfecutions;  He  v,as  well  vcrfed  in  the  Hebrew  language,  and  wrote  many  excellent? 
Commentaries  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  gained  him  great  reputation.  They  were=> 
printed  in  1627,  and  reprinted  in  16  ,;9.  The  title  runs  thus:  "  Annotations  upon  the 
five  Books  of  Mofes,  the  Book  of  Pfalms,  and  the  Song  of  Songs,  or  Canticles,  where- 
in the  Hebrew  Words  and  Sentences  are  compared  with,  and  explained  by,  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Chaidec  Verfions,  and  other  Records  and  Monuments  of  the  Hebrews ;   but 
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chiefly  by  Conference  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Mofes  his  Words,  Laws,  and  Ordi- 
nances, the  Sacrifices,  and  other  legal  Ceremonies  heretofore  commanded  by  God  to 
the  Church  of  Ifrael,  are  explained  ;  with  an  Advercifement  touching  fome  Objedlions 
made  againft  the  Sincerity  of  the  Hebrew  Text,  and  Allegation  ot  the  Rabbins  in  thefe 
Annotations  •,  as  alfo  Tables,  direfting  unto  fuch  principal  Things  as  are  obferved  in 
the  Annotations  upon  each  feveral  Book." 

The  Biownills  having  fallen  into  great  difcredit  in  England,  they  were  involved  in 
many  frelh  difficulties  and  troubles,  fo  that  Mr.  Ainfworth  at  length  quitted  his  coun- 
try, and  fled  to  Holland,  whither  moil  of  the  nonconformifts,  who  had  incurred  the 
difpleafure  of  queen  Elizabeth's  government,  had  taken  refuge.  At  Amfterdam_  Mr. 
Johnfon  and  he  erefted  a  church,  of  which  Ainfworth  was  the  miniflier.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Johnfon,  he  publilhed,  in  1602,  A  Confeffion  of  Faith  of  the  People  called 
Browniflis  ;  but  being  men  of  violent  fpirits,  they  fplit  into  parties  about  fome  points  of 
difeipline,  and  Johnfon  excommunicated  his  own  father  and  brother  :  the  prelbytery  of 
Amfl:erdam  offered  their  mediation,  but  he  refufed  it.  This  divided  the  congregation, 
half  whereof  joining  with  Ainfworth,  they  excommunicateu  Johnfon,  who  made  the  like 
return  to  that  party.  The  contefl:  grew  at  length  fo  violent,  that  Johnfon  and  his  fol- 
lowers removed  to  Embden,  where  he  died  foon  after,  and  his  congregation  diffolved. 
Nor  did  Mr.  Ainfworth  and  his  adherents  live  long  in  harmony,  for  in  a  fliort  time  he 
left  them,  and  went  to  Ireland  ;  but  when  the  heat  and  violence  of  his  party  fubfided, 
he  returned  to  Amfterdam. 

His  learned  produftions  were  efl:eemed  even  by  his  adverfaries,  who,  while  they  re- 
futed his  extravagant  tenets,  paid  a  proper  deference  to  his  abilities,  particularly  Dr. 
Hall,  bifhop  of  Exeter,  who  wrote  with  great  force  of  argument  againft  the  Brownifts  : 
but  nothing  could  have  any  effed  upon  him,  or  make  him  return  home,  he  therefore 
died  in  exile.  His  death  was  fudden,  and  not  without  fufpicion  of  violence;  for  it  is 
reported,  that  having  found  a  diamond  of  ^reat  value,  he  advertifed  it  :  and  when  the 
owner,  who  was  a  Jew,  came  to  demand  it,  he  offered  him  any  gratuity  he  would  de- 
fire  •,  but  Ainfworth,  though  poor,  requefted  only  of  the  Jew,  that  he  would  procure 
him  a  conference  with  fome  of  his  rabbis,  upon  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Teftament 
relating  to  the  Meffiah,  which  the  Jew  promifed  :  but  not  having  intereft  to  obtain  fuch 
a  conference,  it  was  thought  he  contrived  to  get  Ainfworth  poifoned.  He  was  certainly 
a  man  of  profound  learning,  and  deeply  read  in  the  works  of  the  rabbis.  He  had  a 
llrong  underftanding,  quick  penetration,  and  wonderful  diligence.  He  publilhed  occa- 
f;onally  feveral  treatifes,  many  of  which  made  a  confiderable  noife  in  the  world. 

AIRAY  (Henry)  provoft  of  Queen's-college,  in  Oxford,  and  vice-chancellor  of 
that  univerfity,  fiouriflied  at  the  end  of  the  flxteenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth 
century.  He  was  born  in  Weftmoreland,  and  educated  by  the  care,  and  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  Bernard  Gilpin,  well  known  by  the  appellation  of  The  Northern  Apoftle. 
He  was  a  conftant  and  zealous  preacher  at  Oxford,  efpecially  at  St.  Peter's  in  the  Eall. 
His  principal  work  is  a  Courfe  of  Ledlures  on  St.  Paul's  Epiftle  to  the  Philippians. 
"  He  was  one  of  thofe  Calvinifts,  fays  the  Rev.  Mr.  Granger,  who  wrote  againft  bowing 
at  the  name  of  Jefus ;  and  was  for  his  learning,  gravity,  and  piety,  greatly  admired  and 
revered  by  thofe  of  his  perfuafion.  Chriftopher  Potter,  his  coufm  german,  was  the  edi- 
tor of  his  works."    He  died  in  Odober,  ibi6,  aged  fifty-feven  years, 

ALABASTER  (William)  an  Englilh  divine,  was  born  at  Hadley,  in  the  county 
of  Suffolk.  He  received  his  education  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and  was  one  of 
the  beft  Laun  poets  of  hi^  age.     He  was  alfo  parncularly  eminent  for  his  Ikill  in  the 
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Greek  and  Oriental  languages.     He  attended  the  earl  of  EiTex  as  his  chaplain  in  the  ex- 
jiedition  to  Cadiz.      When  he  was  abroad,  he  began  to  entertain  Ibme  tlioughts  ok' 
changing  his  religion,   which  arofc  from  his  being  dazzled  with  the  pomp  of  the  Komii'h 
churches,  and  the  relped  which  feemed  to  be  paid  to  the  priefts.    Whilfl:  he  was  waver- 
ing in  his  mind,  there  were  certain  perfons  who  took  advantage  of  this  difpofition  of 
his,  and  of  the  complaints  which  he  made  of  not  being  advanced  according  to  his  merit,, 
in  England,  fo  that  they  foon  prevailed  upon  him  to  embrace  the  popidi  religion.     But 
after  he  had  joined  that  communion,    he  found  nothing  to  anfwer  his  expedtations.     He 
was  foon  difgufted,  nor  could  he  reconcile  himfelf  to  the  diicipline  of  a  church,  whiclj 
made  no  account  of  the  degrees  he  had  before  taken  •,  and   it  is  probable  too,  that  he 
could  not  approve  of  the  worfliip  of  creatures,  which  he  had  been  accuftoalcd  to  look 
upon  with  horror.     He  therefore  returned  to  England,  and  refumed  his  former  religion. 
EJe  obtained  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,   and  was  foon  after  made  redor  of 
Therfield,  in  Hertford  (hire.     He  was  well  fkilled  in  the  Hebrew-tongue,  and  ftrangely 
infatuated  with  the  Cabala.     He  gave  a  proof  of  his  fondnefs  for  myftical  interpreta- 
tions, in  the  fermon  he  preached  at  his  taking  the  degree  or  dodor  of  divinity,  when  he 
chofe  for  his  text  the  words,  "  Adam,  Seth,  Enos,"  and   endeavoured  to  prove   that 
each  of  thefe  words  contained  a  hidden  myflery.     His  method  of  explaining  the  Scrip- 
tures was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  Roman  catholics.     Francis  GarafTe,  the  Jefuir,,. 
thus  cenfured  him  upon  this  account:  "  The  expofition  of  Alabafter  (fays  he)  is  ftii| 
more  remote  from  common  fenfe ;  for  he  proceeds  entirely  upon  rabbinical  fancies, 
which  are  pleafant  indeed,   if  they  were  as  folidly  founded  as  fubtilly  invented.    He  fays 
in  his  Apparatus,  that  Jonas  and  our  Saviour  continued  exa£lly' three  days  and  three 
nights,  the  one  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,   and  the  other  in  the  whale's   belly,    in  the 
following  manner :  *  Jonas,  fays  he,  was  carried  to  the  centre  of  the  world,    as  himfelf 
declares  -,  Ad  extrema  montium  defcendi^  terra  veSles  circumdederiint  me^  i.  e.  I  went  dov/n 
to  the  bottoms  of  the  mountains,  the  bars  of  the  earth  encompafled  me.      Now  as  he 
was  in  that  place,  he  had  day  and  night  at  the  fame  time ;   for  looking  towards  our 
Jiemifphere,  he  had  the  day  in  his  face,  and  the  night  at  his  back,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing the  reverfci  fo  that  though  he  continued  but  a  day  and  a  half,  it  muft  be  confiderecl 
as  three  days,  fince  we  muft  double  the  fpace  of  time,  becaufe  he  had  at  once  what  we 
have  fucceffively.     Thus  our  Saviour  being  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  had,  like  Jonas, 
day  and  night  at  once,  fince  his  foul  went  down  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  that  it  might 
have  day  on  one  fide,   and  night  on  the  other,  and  by  this  means  he  completed  the  term 
of  his  continuance,  without  violating  the  ftriilnefs  of  truth.'     I  fay,  (continues  GarafTe) 
that  this  invention  does  an  injury  to  the  Holy  Scripture,  as  it  is  fo  forced  and  fophifticaJ, 
and  fo  exadly  refembles  the  chim.eras  of  the  rabbins,  and  therefore  this  book  of  Ala- 
bafter was  juftly  condemned  at  Rome."     Bonfrerius  is  no  lefs  fevere  upon  Alabafter  in 
regard  to  his  explications.     As  a  poet,   however,  he  was  in  much  greater  efteem  :   he, 
wrote  a  Latin  tragedy,  intitled  Roxana,  v/hich,  when  a6led  at  Trinity-college,  in  Cam- 
bridge, was  attended  with  a  very  remarkable  accident,  for  a  lady  was  fo  terrified  at  the 
laft  words,  fequar !  fequar  !  which  were  pronounced  in  the  moft  frantic  and  horrid  tone, 
that,  it  is  faid,  ftie  loft  her  fenles,  and  never  recovered  them  again.     It  is  indeed  poftibie, 
that  an  impalTioned  countenance,   a  wild  and  agitated  gefture,   and  a  frightful  tone  of 
voice,   might  have  had  fuch  an  effcd  upon  a  weak  woman,  and  efpecially  as  fiie  was 
jo-norant  of  the  drama  which  was  adling  before  her.    Dr.  Alabafter  died  in  April,  1640. 
The  moft  confiderablc  of  his  works  is  his  Lexicon  Pentaglotton,  in  which  he  was  em- 
ployed many  years.       His  piece  intitled  Motives  of  Converfion,  was  publiflied  upon 
his  embracing  the  catholic  religion.     His  Apparatus  in  Revelationem  Jefu  Chrifti,   was 
printed  at  Anj;werp,  in  1607.     Andrew  Rivet  thus  fpeaks  of  this  performance.     "  In 
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the  year  1 607,  an  Englifh  papift,  one  William  Alabafter,  publifhed  an  Apparatus  upon 
the  Revelation  of  C  hrift,  in  which  he  proteffes  to  difcover  a  new  and  admirable  method 
of  unravelling  the  myfteries  of  the  prophecies  by  explaining  the  Scripture  by  itfelf.  He 
therein  attempts  a  new  Cabala,  by  which  he  deduces  any  thing  from  every  thing,  and  by 
changing,  or  inverting,  or  leparating,  and  disjoining  the  letters  or  fyllablcs  ot  the  He- 
brew, or  by  inventing  a  new  method  of  numbers  in  them,  and  giving  a  lenfe  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  grammar,  by  different  names  and  words,  he  perverts  the  whole  Scripture. 
And  he  is  lb  fond  of  this  invention,  that  though  he  frequently  profcffcs  that  he  does  not 
defign  to  prejudice  the  Latin  tranflation,  yet  when  he  lees  that  his  own  fenfe  cannot  be 
extorted  from  it  by  any  means,  he  is  not  afraid  to  lay.  in  plain  words,  p.  61,  that  God 
has  expreffed  the  myiteries  of  Chrilf,  and  the  Chriftian  religion,  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
under  fuch  a  furm  of  exprefiion,  as  offers  to  the  reader,  at  firft  fight,  a  carnal  lenfe, 
and  fuch  as  is  foreign  to  the  divine  mind  :  and  that  God  would  have  it  thus,  that  no 
tranflation  ihould  be  read  in  the  Chriflian  church  but  what  was  formed  upon  the  letter  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  that  by  this  means  divine  knowledge  might  not  be  obvious  to  every 
prophane  perlbn.  But  afterwards  the  fame  author,  dirough  his  v/hole  work,  endeavours 
to  give  fuch  a  fcheme  of  this  divine  knowledge  from  the  internal  lenfe  of  tiie  Scripture, 
as  he  pretends  that  neither  the  holy  fathers,  nor  even  the  papilh  themfelves,  who  knew 
every  thing,  ever  thought  of  fuch  an  explanation  of  any  paffage  in  the  Bible." 

ALAN,  ALLEN,  or  ALLYN,  (William)  cardinal-prieft  of  the  Romilh  church, 
and  a  celebrated  writer  in  its  defence,  was  born  at  Roffal,  in  Lancafhire,  in  the  year 
1532.  In  1547,  he  was  entered  at  Oriel-college,  Oxford,  where  he  had  for  his  tutor 
Philip  Morgan,  a  very  famous  man,  and  a  zealous  papift,  under  whom  he  lludied  phi- 
lofophy  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  was  unanimoufly  eleded  fellow  of  his  college  in  1550. 
The  fame  year  he  alio  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  In  1556  he  was  chofen  prin- 
cipal of  St.  Mary's-hall,  and  one  of  the  proftors  of  the  univerfity ;  and  in  1558  was 
made  canon  of  York.  But  on  queen  Elizabeth's  acceffion  to  the  throne  he  loft  all 
hopes  of  preferment,  and  therefore  retired  to  Louvain,  in  the  Spanilh  Netherlands, 
■where  an  Englilh  college  was  eredled,  of  which  he  became  the  chief  fupport.  Here  he 
began  to  write  in  defence  of  the  catholic  religion,  and  his  firft  produdion  was  on  the 
lubjeft  of  Purgatory  and  Prayers  for  the  Dead,  in  which  rhetoric,  of  which  he  was  a 
great  mafter,  held  the  place  of  argument.  The  conftant  application  he  gave  to  his 
ftudies  foon  brought  him  into  a  bad  ftate  of  health,  and  the  phyficians  were  of  opinion 
that  nothing  would  recover  him  but  his  native  air.  On  this  account  only,  though  his 
going  to  England  was  attended  with  great  danger,  he  embarked  for  that  kingdom  in 
1565.  He  went  firft,  as  the  doftors  had  advifed  him,  into  Lancalhire,  and  there, 
v/ithout  paying  any  regard  to  his  fafety,  laboured  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power  to  propa- 
gate the  catholic  religion.  For  this  purpofe  he  wrote  and  difperfed feveral  little  pieces; 
but  To  ftridl  a  fearch  was  made  after  him,  that  he  was  forced  to  retire  out  of  that  coun- 
ty into  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford,  where  he  wrote  an  apology  for  his  party,  under 
the  title  of  Brief  Reafons  concerning  the  Catholic  Faith.  He  was  obliged  to  fly  from 
hence  to  London,  and,  not  long  after,  with  fome  difficulty,  made  his  efcape  to  Flanders, 
in  1568.  He  went  to  Mechlin,  in  the  duchy  of  Brabant,  where  he  read  ledures  on 
divinity  with  great  applaule  \  thence  he  removed  to  Douay,  where  he  was  made  doctor 
of  divinity  :  he  had  alio  the  canonry  of  Cambray  beftowed  upon  him,  as  a  reward  for  his 
zeal  in  the  fervice  of  the  catholic  church.  Some  time  after,  he  was  appointed  canon  of 
Rheims,  whither  he  rcnnovcd  the  feminary  which  had  been  fettled  at  Douay ;  for  Don 
Lewis  de  Requerens,  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  had  obliged  the  Englifli  fugitives  to 
withdrav/  out  of  his  government. 
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Dr.  Alan  having  wrote  various  treatifes  in  defence  of  the  doftrines  and  pradices  of 
■the  Romifh  church,  was  now  efteenied  the  champion  of  his  party.  In  his  own  country, 
however,  he  was  regarded  as  a  molt  dangerous  enemy  of  the  ftate  -,  all  correfpondence 
with  him  was  deemed  treafon,  and  Thomas  Alfield  was  executed  for  brmging  certain 
books  of  his  into  England.  It  was  thought  to  be  owing  to  the  inftigation  of  Dr.  Alan, 
and  fome  fugitive  EngliHinoblemen,  that  Philip  II.  undertook  to  invade  and  conquerlmg- 
land.  In  order  to  facilitate  this,  pope  Sixtus  V.  was  prevailed  upon  to  renew  the  ex- 
communication thundered  againft  queen  Elizabeth  by  Pius  V.  About  this  time  too  Sir 
William  Stanley  bafely  betrayed  the  town  of  Daventer  to  the  Spaniards,  and  went,  with 
his  whole  regiment  of  twelve  hundred  men,  into  their  (ervice.  Rowland  York,  who  had 
been  cntrufted  with  a  ftrong  fort  in  the  fame  country,  afted  in  the  like  infamous  man- 
ner. Dr.  Alan,  however,  wrote  a  treatife  in  defence  of  this  fcandalous  proceeding:  it 
was  printed  in  Englifh,  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  and  afterwards  in  Latin,  with  the  fol- 
lowing title,  Epiftola  de  Daventrias  proditione.  For  this,  and  other  fervices,  he  was 
created  cardinal  on  the  28th  of  July,  1587,  by  the  title  of  St.  Martin  in  Montibus; 
and  foon  after  the  king  of  Spain  gave  him  an  abbey  of  great  value  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  . 

In  April,  1588,  Alan  publifhed  the  work  which  rendered  him  fo  infamous  in  his 
own  country.  It  confided  of  two  parts,  the  firll  explaining  the  pope's  bull  for  the  ex- 
communication and  deprivation  of  queen  Elizabeth  •,  the  fecond,  exhorting  the  nobility 
and  people  of  England  to  defert  her,  and  take  up  arms  in  favour  of  the  Spaniards. 
Many  thoufand  copies  of  it  were  printed  at  Antwerp,  to  be  put  onboard  the  Armada,  that 
they  might  be  difperfed  all  over  England  •,  but  on  the  failing  of  this  enterprize,  all  thefc 
books  were  deftroyed.  One  of  them,  as  foon  as  printed,  having  been  tranfmicted  by 
fome  of  the  lord  treafurer's  fpies  to  the  Englifh  council,  queen  Elizabeth  fent  Dr.  Dale 
into  the  Low  Countries,  to  complain  thereof  to  the  prince  of  Parma.  After  the  de- 
ftrudion  of  the  Armada,  Philip  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel,  who  had  been  three  years  in 
prifon,  under  a  charge  of  high  treafon,  was  brought  to  his  trial  •,  and  it  being  proved 
that  he  held  a  correfpondence  with  cardinal  Alan,  he  was  found  guilty  by  his  peers,  but 
was  afterwards  pardoned. 

In  1589,  the  king  of  Spain  promoted  Alan  to  the  archbifhopric  of  Mechlin.  He 
fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Rome. 

The  Englifli  miniftry  had  always  fpies  upon  him  ;  for  it  appears  by  lord  Burleigh's 
papers,  that  he  had  exadl  accounts  of  every  ftep  the  cardinal  took.  In  the  laft  years  of 
his  life  he  is  faid  to  have  altered  his  fendments,  and  to  have  been  extremely  concerned 
for  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  promote  the  invafion  of  England  by  the  Spaniards.  Mr. 
Watfon  tells  us,  that  when  he  perceived  the  Jefuits  intended  nothing  but  the  deftruc-' 
tion  of  his  native  country,  he  wept  bitterly,  and  this  behaviour  drew  upon  him  the  ill- 
will  of  that  powerful  fociety.  He  died  Odlober  6,  1594,  in  the  fixty-third  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  buried  in  the  Englifh  college  at  Rome,  where  a  monument  isere6ted  to  his 
memory,  with  an  infcription.  Befides  the  works  of  his  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  fe- 
veral  other  pieces. 

ALBAN  (St.)  was  born  at  Verulam,  now  St.  Alban's,  and  flourifhed  towards  the 
end  of  the  third  century.  He  is  famous  for  being  the  firft  Chriftian  who  fuffered  mar- 
tyrdom in  Britain,  and  is  therefore  ufually  filled  the  protomartyr  of  this  ifland.  In  his 
youth  he  took  a  journey  to  Rome,  in  company  with  Amphibalus,  a  monk  of  Caer-Leon, 
and  ferved  feven  years  as  a  foldier  under  the  emperor  Dioclefian.  At  his  return  home 
he  fettled  in  Verulam,  and,  through  the  example  and  inflru6lions  of  Amphibalus,  re- 
nounced the  errors  of  paganifm,  in  v/hich  he  had  been  educated,  and  became  a  convert 
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to  the  Chriftian  religion.  He  was  beheaded  during  the  tenth  and  laft  general  perfecution, 
A.  D.  303.  The  ftory  and  circumftances  relating  to  his  martyrdom,  according  to  Bede, 
are  as  follows  :  being  yet  a  pagan  (or  at  lead  it  not  being  known  that  he  was  a  Chriftian) 
he  entertained  Amphibalus  in  his  hoxik;  the  Roman  governor  having  been  informed  of 
this,  ient  a  party  of  foldiers  to  apprehend  Amphibalus,  but  Alban  putting  on  the  ha- 
bit of  his  crueft,  prefcnted  himfelf  in  his  ftead,  and  was  carried  before  that  magiftrate. 
The  govenior  having  afked  him  of  what  family  he  was  ?  Alban  replied,  "  To  what  pur- 
pofe  do  you  enquire  of  my  family  ?  if  you  would  know  my  religion,  I  am  a  Chriftian." 
Then  being  afked  his  name,  he  anfwered,  "  My  name  is  Alban,  and  I  worfhip  the 
only  true  and  living  God,  who  created  all  things."  The  magiftrate  replied,  "  If  you 
would  enjoy  the  happinefs  of  eternal  life,  delay  not  to  facrifice  to  the  great  gods."  Al- 
ban anfwered,  "  The  facrifices  you  offer  are  made  to  devils,  neither  can  they  help  the 
needy,  nor  grant  the  petitions  of  their  votaries."  This  behaviour  fo  enraged  the  gover- 
nor, that  he  ordered  him  immediately  to  be  beheaded.  In  his  way  to  execution,  it  is  faid, 
he  was  flopped  by  a  river,  over  which  was  a  bridge  fo  thronged  with  fpeftators,  that  it 
was  im.poffible  to  crofs  it  j  when  the  faint  approaching  the  brink,  and  liftmg  up  his  eyes 
to  heaven,  the  ftream  miraculoufly  divided,  and  afforded  a  paffage  for  himfelf  and  a 
thoufand  other  perfons.  This  miracle  converted  the  executioner  upon  the  fpot,  who 
threw  away  his  drawn  fword,  and  falling  at  St.  Alban's  feet,  defired  he  might  have  the 
honour  to  die  with  him,  or  rather  for  him.  This  fudden  converfion  of  the  headfman 
occafioning  a  delay  in  the  execution,  till  another  perfon  could  be  got  to  perform  the 
office,  St.°Alban  went  up  to  a  neighbouring  hill,  where  he  prayed  for  water  to  quench 
his  thirft,  and  a  fountain  fprung  up  under  his  feet :  here  he  received  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom, '  on  the  23d  of  June.  The  executioner  is  faid  to  have  been  a  fignal  example  of 
divine  vengeance  j  for  as  foon  as  he  gave  the  fatal  ftroke,  his  eyes  dropped  out  of  his 

We  may  fee  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Milton,  in  regard  to  this  narrative,  in  his  Hiftory  of 
England  •,  his  words  are  thefe,  fpeaking  of  St.  Alban  :  "  The  ftory  of  whofe  martyr- 
dom, foiled  and  worfe  martyred  with  the  fabling  zeal  of  fome  idle  fancies,  more  fond  of 
miracles  than  apprehenfive  of  the  truth,  deferves  no  longer  digreffion."     Vol.  I.  p.  24. 

Between  four  and  five  hundred  years  after  St.  Alban's  death,  Uffa,  king  of  the  Mer- 
cians, built  a  very  large  and  ftately  monaftery  to  his  m.emory  -,  and  the  town  of  S{.  Al- 
ban's', in  Hertfordftiire,  takes  its  name  from  our  protomartyr. 

ALCOCK  (John)  doftor  of  laws,  and  bifhop  of  Ely,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry 
VII.  was  born  at  Beverly,  in  Yorkfhire,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.^  He  was  firft 
advanced  to  the  deanery  of  VVeftminfter,  and  afterwards  to  the  office  of  mafter  of  the 
rolls.  In  1471  he  was  confccratedbiftiop  of  Rochefter;  in  1476  tranflated  to  the  fee 
of  Worcefteri  and,  in  i486,  to  that  oi  Ely,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  John  Morton,  pre- 
ferred to  the  fee  of  Canterbury.  This  prelate  was  fo  highly  efteemed  by  king  Henry, 
that  he  appointed  him  lord  prefident  of  Wales,  and  afterwards  lord  high  chancellor  of 
Enc^land.  He  founded  a  fchool  at  Kingfton  upon  Hull,  and  a  chapel  on  the  fouth-fide 
of  the  church,  in  which  his  parents  were  buried.  He  built  the  beautiful  and  fpacious 
hall  belonging  to  the  epifcopal  palace  at  Ely,  and  made  confiderable  improvements  in 
all  his  other  palaces.  He  alfo  founded  Jefus  college  in  Cambridge,  for  a  mafter,  fix 
fellows,  and  as  many  fcholars.  This  houfe  was  formerly  a  nunnery,  dedicated  to  St. 
Radigund  •,  and,  as  Godwin  tells  us,  the  building  being  greatly  decayed,  and  the  re- 
venues reduced  almoft  to  nothing,  the  nuns  had  all  forfaken  it,  except  two,  whereupon 
bifhop  Alcock  procured  a  grant  from  the  crown,  and  converted  it  into  a  college.  But 
Camden  and  others  inform  us,  that  the  nuns  of  that  houfe  were  fo  notorious  tor  their 

incontinence. 
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incontinence,  that  king  Henry  VII.  and  pope  Julius  II.  .confented  to  its  dififolution. 
Bale  accordingly  calls  this  nunnery,  "  Spiritualium  meretricum  coenobium,"  i.  e.  A 
community  of  fpiritual  harlots. 

Bifhop  Alcock  was  a  prelate  of  fingular  learning  and  piety,  and  wrote  feveral  pieces, 
among  which  are  the  following :  1.  Mons  Perfedlionis :  i,  e.  The  Mount  of  Perfedlion. 
2.  In  Pfalmos  penitentiales :  i.e.  On  the  penitential  Pfalms.  3.  Homilise  vulgares  : 
i  e.  Vulgar  Homilies.  4.  Meditationes  pise  :  i.e.  Pious  Meditations.  He  died  Oc- 
tober i,   150c,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  he  had  built  at  Kingfton  upon  Hull. 

ALCUINUS,  or  ALBINUS,  (Flaccus)  abbot  of  Canterbury,  was  one  ,of  the 
moft  learned  men  of  the  eighth  century.  He  was  born  in  Yorkfliire,  or,  as  others  fay,^ 
not  far  from  the  city  of  London.  He  had  his  education  firft  under  the  venerable  Bede» 
and  was  afterwards  under  tihe  tuition  of  Egbert,  archbifhop  of  York,  who  appointed  him 
keeper  of  the  library  which  he  founded  in  that  city.  Alcuinus  flouriflied  about  the  year 
780,  was  deacon  of  the  church  of  York,  and  at  lad  abbot  of  the  monaftery  of  Canter- 
bury. Jn  79J  he  went  to  France,  being  invited  thither  by  Charlemagne,  to  confute  the 
herefy  of  Felix,  bifhop  of  Urgel.  He  v/as  highly  cfteemed  by  that  prince,  who  not 
only  honoured  him  with  his  friendlhip  and  confidence,  but  became  his  pupil,  and  was 
inftrud-ed  by  him  in  rhetoric,  logic,  mathematics,  and  divinity.  The  year  following  he 
attended  Charlemagne  to  the  council  of  Franckfort,  and  upon  his  recommendation  was 
admitted  a  member  of  that  body.  This  prince  gave  him  likewife  the  abbies  of  Ferrara, , 
St.  Jodocus,  and  St.  Lupus.  In  "ji^G  he  defired  leave  to  retire  from  fecular  affairs,  but 
his  requeft  was  not  complied  with.  In  798  he  wrote  againil  the  bifhop  of  Urgel,  and- 
confuted  his  errors  in  feven  books.  In  799  he  was  invited  by  Charlemagne  to  accom- 
pany him  in  his  journey  to  Romej  but  excufed  himfelf  on  account  of  old  age  and  in- 
firmities. 

In  the  year  80  r,  Charlemagne  being  returned  from  Italy,  and  newly  declared  empe- 
ror, Alcuinus  attended  him  to  congratulate  fiim  upon  this  occafion,  and  importuned 
him  fo  earneftly  for  leave  to  retire  from  court,  that  he  at  length  obtained  his  requeft,  and 
accordingly  went  to  the  abbey  of  St  Martin  at  Tours,  which  the  emperor  had  lately 
gi/en  him.  Here  he  pafled  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  lludy  and  devotion,  and  in  in- 
ftruding  the  youth  in  the  fchool  which  he  had  founded  in  that  city,  though  the  emperor 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  recall  him  to  court  by  repeated  letters. 

He  died  at  Tours,  on  Whitfunday,  in  the  year  804,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  Martin,  where  a  Latin  epitaph,  of  his  own  compofition,  was  infcribed  upon  his 
tomb.  He  was  a  priefl  of  extenfive  learning,  and  the  moft  amiable  character ;  under- 
ftood  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrev/  languages  extremely  well-,  was  an  excellent  orator, 
philofopher,  mathematician,  and,  according  to  "Wilham  of  Malmfbury,  the  beft  Eng- 
lilli  divine  after  Bede  and  Adelm.  France  was  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  her  flourifh- 
ing  ftate  of  learning  in  that  and  the  following  ages.  A, German  poet,  cited  by  Camden.  - 
mentions  this  circumftance  in, the  following  lines : 

Quid  non  Alcuino,  faciinda  Lutetia,  debes  ? 
Inft aurare  bonas  ibi  qui  feliciter  artes, 
Barbariemque  procul  folus  depellere  csepit. 


No  fmaller  tokens  of  eileem  from  France- 
Alcuinus  claims,  who  durft  himfelf  advance 
i'i^  Single  againft  whole  troops  of  ignorance , 
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'Twas  he  tranfported  Britain's  richeft:  ware. 
Language,  and  arts,  and  kindly  taught  them  there. 

'He  wrote  a  great  number  of  books,  feveral  of  which  are  extant.  His  ftile  is  elegant 
and  fprightly,  and  his  language'very  pure,  confidering  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  His 
works  were  colleded  together,  and  publiflied  in  one  folio  volume,  by  Andrev/du  Chefne, 
at  Paris,  in  1617.  They  are  divided  into  three  parts  :  the  firft  contains  his  Tracts  upon 
Scripture  •,  the  lecond  thofe  upon  Dodrine,  Difcipline,  and  Morality ;  and  the  third, 
his  hiftorical  Treatifes,  Letters,  and  Poems. 

ALDHELM,  or  ADELMi  bilhop  of  Sherborn,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxon  heptar- 
chy, is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  the  fon  of  Kenred,  or  Kenter,  brother  of  Ina, 
king  of  the  Weft-Saxons.  He  was  born  at  Caer-Bladon,  now  Malmfbury,  in  Wilt- 
fliire.  He  received  part  of  his  education  abroad  in  France  and  Italy,  and  part  at  home 
under  Maildulphus,  an  Irifh  Scot,  who  had  built  a  fmall  monaftery  where  Malmfbury 
now  (lands.  After  the  death  of  Maildulphus,  Aldhelm,  by  the  help  of  Eleutherius, 
bifliop  ot Winchefter,  ere6led  a  (lately  monaftery  there,  and  was  himfelf  the  firft  abbot 
of  it.  When  Hedda,  bifliop  of  die  Weft-Saxons,  died,  the  kingdom  was  divided  into 
two  diocefes,  viz.  Winchefter  and  Sherborn  ;  and  king  Ina  promoted  Aldhelm  to  the 
latter,  comprehending  Dorfetdiire,  Wiltfhire,  Devonfliire,  and  Cornwall.  Hewascon- 
fecrated  at  Rome  by  pope  Sergius  I.  and  we  are  told  by  Godwin,  that  he  had  the  cou- 
rage to  reprove  his  holinefs  for  having  a  baftard.  Aldhelm,  by  the  direftions  of  a  dio- 
cefan  fynod,  wrote  a  boolc  againft  the  miftake  of  the  Britons  concerning  the  celebration 
of  Eafter,  a  performance  which  brought  over  many  of  them  to  the  catholic  ufage  in  that 
point.  He  likewiie  wrote  a  piece,  partly  in  profe,  and  partly  in  hexameter  verfe,  in 
praife  of  virginity,  dedicated  to  Ethelburga,  abbefs  of  Barking,  and  publi(hed  among 
Bede's  Opufcula  ;  befides  feveral  other  treatifes,  which  are  mentioned  by  Bale  and  Wil- 
.  liam  of  IMalmfbury,  the  latter  of  whom  gives  him  the  following  charader  as  a  writer  : 
"  The  language  of  the  Greeks,  fays  he,  is  clofe  and  concife,  that  of  the  Romans  fplend id, 
and  that  of  the  Englifh  pompous  and  fwelling:  as  for  Aldhelm,  he  is  moderate  in  his 
ftylc,  and  feldom  makes  ufe  of  foreign  terms,  and  never  without  necelTity  ;  his  catholic 
meaning  is  cloathed  with  eloquence,  and  his  moft  vehement  affertions  adorned  with  the 
colours  of  rhetoric:  if  you  read  him  with  attention,  you  would  take  him  for  a  Grecian 
by  his  acutenefs,  a  Roman  by  his  elegance,  and  an  Englifliman  by  the  pomp  of  his 
language." 

The  monkifti  writers,  according  to  cuftom,  have  afcribed  feveral  miracles  to  Aldhelm  j 
and  they  tell  us,  that  he  ufed  frequently  to  put  his  virtue  to  a  dangerous  trial,  by  lying 
all  night  with  a  young  woman  •,  which,  they  fay,  he  performed  without  the  lea(t  viola- 
tion of  chaftity.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  Engliftiman  who  ever  wrote  in  Latin  ; 
and,  as  he  himfelf  tells  us  in  one  of  his  treatiies  on  metre,  was  the  (irft  who  introduced 
poetry  into  England.  "  1  hefe  things,  fays  he,  have  I  written  concerning  the  kinds 
and  meafures  of  verfe,  colleded  with  much  labour,  but  whether  ufeful  I  know  not ; 
though  I  am  confcious  to  myfelf  I  have  a  right  to  boaft  as  Virgildid: 

Primus  ego  in  patriam  mecum,  modo  vita  fuperfit, 
/loniorediensdeducam  vertice  Mufas. 

I  firil,  returning  from  th'  Aonian  hill. 
Will  lead  the  ]>.!ufes  to  my  native  land. 

Willfas; 
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William  of  Malmfbury  informs  us,  that  the  people  in  Aldhelm's  time  were  half  bar- 
barians, and  little  attentive  to  religious  difcourfes,  in  conlequence  of  which  the  holy 
man,  placing  himfelf  upon  a  bridge,  would'  frequently  ftop  them,  and  fing  ballads  of  his 
own  compofition  -,  by  which  means  he  gained  the  favour  and  attention  of  the  populace, 
and  infenfibly  mixing  grave  and  religious  things  with  thofe  of  a  jocular  kind,  he  fucceed- 
ed  better  than  he  could  have  done  by  aufterity  alone.  It  is  faid  that  he  preferred  mu- 
fic  to  all  other  earthly  delights,  and  that  he  performed  on  all  forts  of  inftruments.  Ald- 
helmi  lived  in  great  efteem  till  his  death,   which  happened  on  the  25th  of  May,  709. 

ALDRED,  archbifhop  of  York  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  ConfelTor,  Harold,  and 
William  the  Conqueror,  was  a  monk  of  Winchefter,  afterwards  abbot  of  Taviftock, 
and  in  1Q46,  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Worcefter.  He  travelled  to  Jerufalem,  and 
after  his  return  was  fent  on  an  embafly  to  the  emperor  Henry  I.  In  106 1 ,  he  was  tranf- 
lated  to  the  fee  of  York  •,  after  which,  he  built  a  common-hall  to  ferve  as  a  diningT 
room  for  the  canons,  finifhed  Beverley-hall,  begun  by  his  predeceffor,  and  rebuilt  the 
cathedral  at  Qloucefter,  which  had  been  deftroyed  by  the  Danes.  Immediately  after  the 
deceafe  of  his  patron  king  Edward,  he  affifted  Harold  to  obtain  the  crown  ;  and  when 
William  the  Norman  had  fucceeded  in  his  invafion,  and  Stigand,  archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury, had  refufed  to  crown  him,  Aldred  fell  in  with  the  ftream,  and  performed  the  ce- 
remony. His  behaviour  to  that  monarch,  on  the  following  occafion,  fliowed  him  capa- 
ble not  only  of  properly  vindicating  his  own  rights,  but  of  the  highefl:  degree  of  prieilly 
arrogance. 

As  the  archbifhop's  fervants  were  one  day  bringing  a  large  quantity  of  provifions  to 
his  palace  at  York,  they  were  ftopped  on  the  road  by  the  high-fheriff  of  the  county, 
•who  demanded  to  whom  they  belonged  •,  and  being  informed  they  y/ere  the  archbilhop's 
fervants,  who  were  conveying  thofe  provifions  for  his  ufe,  he,  defpifing  the  prelate,  or- 
dered his  officers  to  feize  the  carriages  and  provifions,  and  convey  them  to  the  king's 
granary  in  York  caftle.  The  archbifhop  receiving  intelligence  of  this,  fent  feveral  of  his 
clergy  and  citizens  to  the  high-fheriff  to  demand  reftitution,  and  threaten  him  with  ex- 
communication upon  his  refufal ,  but  he  difregarding  his  threats,  the  archbifhop  haften- 
ed  to  London,  and,  attended  by  a  train  of  bilhops  and  other  ecclefiaftics,  repaired  to 
Weftminfter,  where  the  king  was  then  in  council.  The  monarch  no  fooner  call  his  eyes 
upon  the  prelate,  than  he  rofe  up,  as  ufual,  to  falute  him,  which  the  latter  put  by  with  his 
crofier,  and  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  kings  Handing,  or  of  his  crowd  of  cour- 
tiers, cried,  "  Hear  me,  William  t  when  thou  wert  an  alien,  and  God  had  permitted 
thee,  for  our  fins,  and  through  much  blood,  to  reign  over  us,  I  anointed  thee  king, 
and  placed  the  crown  upon  thy  head  with  a  bleffing  -,  but  now,  becaufe  thou  dcferveit 
it  not,  1  will  change  that  bleffing  into  a  curfe  againft  thee,  as  a  perfecutor  of  God  and 
his  minifters,  and  a  breaker  and  contemner  of  thofe  oaths  and  promifcs  which  thou  madeft 
to  me  Before  the  altar  of  St.  Peter."  William,  aftonifhed  at  thefe  menaces,  threw  him- 
felf at  the  archbifhop's  feet,  and  humbly  entreated  to  knov/  by  what  offence  he  had  dc- 
ferved  fo  fevere  a  fentence.  The  noblemen  prefent  were  greatly  irritated  at  his  fuffering 
the  king  to  lie  proffrate  without  raifing  him-,  but  the  archbifhop  turning  to  them,  criedy 
"  Let  him  alone,  gentlemen,  let  him  lie  ;  he  does  not  lie  at  my  feet,  but  at  St.  Peter's." 
After  feme  time,  however,  he  thought  fit  to  raife  the  king,  and  acquainted  him  with  his 
errand.  The  Conqueror  was  too  much  terrified  to  deny  liis  requeit  •,  he  gave  him  valu- 
able prefents,  and  difpatched  an  exprefs  to  the  high-flieriff  for  the  reftitution  of  his  goods, 
which  were  punctually  reftored.  Archbifliop  Aldred  died  on  the  tenth  of  September, 
1069. 
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ALDRICH  (Henry)  an  eminent  Englifh  philofopher  and  divine,  fiourilhed  to- 
wards the  clofe  or  the  feventeenth  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was 
born  at  Weft  mi  nfter  in  the  year  1647,  and  educated  under  the  famous  Cr.  Buiby.  In 
afl-term,  1-62,  he  was  admitted  at  Chrift-church  college,  in  Oxford.  He  took  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  May  31,  1666^  and  that  of  mailer,  April 3,  i66g.  Soon 
after  he  entered  into  holy-orders,  and  on  the  15th  of  February,  i68j,  was  infcalled  canon 
of  Chriil-church,  and  the  March  following  took  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  dodor  in 
divinity.  He  had  a  great  fhare  in  the  controverfy  with  the  pnpifts,  during  the  reign  of 
king  James  IP',  and  bilhop  Burnet  ranks  him  amongft  thofe  eminent  clergymen,  "•  who 
examined  all  the  points  of  popery  with  a  folidity  of  judgment,  a  clearnei's  of  arguing,  a 
depth  of  learning,  and  a  vivacity  of  wriung,  far  beyond  any  thing  diat  had  before  that 
time  appeared  in  our  language." 

Dr.  Aldrich  had  rendered  himfelf  fo  confpicuous,  that  at  the  Revolution,  when 
J.  Mafley,  the  popifli  dean  of  Chrift-church,  fled  beyond  fea,.  his  deanery  v/as  conferred 
upon  him,  and  he  was  inftalled  the  17th  ot  June,  1689.  In  this  ftation  he  behaved  in 
the  moft  exemplary  manner  -,  he  zealoufty  promoted  learning,  religion,  and  virtue,  in 
the  college  wherein  he  prefided  -,  and  it  owes  much  of  its  beauty  to  his  ingenuity,  for  he 
was  the  dcfigner  of  the  beautiful  fquare  called  Peckv7ater-quadrangle,  which  is  efteemed 
an  excellent  piece  of  architeAure.  In  imitation  of  his  predeceflbr  bifhop  Jbell,  he  annu- 
ally publiihed  a  piece  of  fome  antient  Greek  author,  as  a  prelent  to  the  ftudents  of  his 
houfe.  He  v/rote  likewife  a  fyftem  of  logic  f,  and  fome  other  pieces.  The  revifing  of 
lord  Clarendon's  Hiftory  of  the  Rebellion  was  committed  to  his  care,  jointly  with  Dr. 
Sprat. 

Befides  the  preferments  already  mentioned,  Dr.  Aidrich  was  reflorof  Wem,  in  Shrop- 
i\mx,  and  cholcn  prolocutor  of  the  convocation  in  1702.  This  worthy  divine  died  on 
the  14th  of  December,  1710,  in  the  fixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Having  never  been 
married,  he  appropriated  moft  of  his  income  to  works  of  hofpicality  and  beneficence. 

ALEXANDER  (William)  earl  of  Sterling,  an  eminent  ftatefman  and  poet  of 
Scodand,  was  born  in  1580,  and  lived  in  the  reigns  of  king  Jamesl.  and  king  Charles  I. 
He  gave  early  fpecimens  of  a  rifing  genius.  After  having  received  a  liberal  education, 
he  travelled  with  the  duke  of  Argyle  as  his  tutor  or  companion.  Upon  his  return  from 
foreign  parts,  he  repaired  to  Scotland,  where  he  paffed  fome  time  in  a  rural  retirement, 
and  finiftied  his  Aurora,  a  poetical  complaint  on  the  unfuccefsful  addrefs  he  had  made  to 
his  miftrefs  j  for  before  he  went  abroad,  when  he  was  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  had  (een 
iome  beauty,  by  whom  he  had  been  fo  captivated,  that  neither  the  amulement  of  tra- 
velling, nor  the  fight  of  fo  many  fair  foreigners,  as  he  calls  the  river  Loir  to  vvitnefs  he 
had  there  met  with,  could  remove  his  affedion.  At  his  return,  he  renewed  his  court- 
ftiip,  and  wrote  above  an  hundred  love-fonnets  ;  till  matrimony  difpofingof  his  miftrefs 
to  another  perlon,  he  alio  married,  as  a  remedy  for  his  paflion.  The  lady  who  proved  16 
cruel  to  him,  was,  it  feems,  married  to  an  old  man  ;  for  Alexander  tells  us,  that  flie 
had  matched  her  morning  to  one  in  the  evening  of  his  age  :  that  he  himfelf  would  now 
change  the  myrtle-tree  for  the  laurel,  and  the  bird  of  Venus  for  that  of  Juno  :  that  the 

*  He  puMiihed  two  pieces  on  this  occafion  :  i.  A  Reply  to  two  Difcourfes  lately  printed  at  Oxford, 
concerning  the  Adoration  of  our  blcfrcd  Saviour  in  the  holy  Eucharifl.  Dr.  Walker,  the  author  of  the 
two  Difcourfes,  having  wrote  Animadverfions  upon  the  Reply,  Dr.  Aldrich  publifhjed,  2.  A  Defence  of 
tlie  Oxford  Reply. 

^  f  It  was  printed  under  the  title  of  Artis  logicae  Compendium,  Oxon.  1691,  and  reprinted  feveral 
times  fince,  with  variations  and  additions.  He  alfo  printed  Elements  of  Gcomctr}-,  in  Latin  ;  but  it 
was  probably  for  the  ufc  of  fome  of  his  friends,  for  it  was  never  publifhed. 
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torch  of  Hymen  had  burnt  out  the  dirts  of  Cupid ;  and  that  he  had  thus  fpent  tb.e  fpring 
of  his  age,  which  his  fumnieriTiuft  redeem. 

Me  now  removed  to  the  court  of  king  James  VI.  where  he  apphed  himfelf  to  the  more 
foUd  and  ulefui  fpccies  of  poetry.  He  endeavoured  to  form  himfelf  upon  the  plan  of 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  tragedies,  and  accordingly  we  find  a  tragedy  of  his  pub- 
iiihed  upon  the  ftory  of  Darius,  at  Edinburgh,  in  160:^.  The  year  follov.'ing  it  v>'a3 
reprinted  at  London,  with  fome  verfes  prefixed  in  praife  of  the  author.  At  the  end  of 
this  edition  there 'are  alfo  added  two  poems  of  ];iis,  the  one  congratulating  his  majcfty 
upon  his  entry  into  England,  and  the  other  upon  the  inundation  of  Doven,  where  the 
king  ufed  to  recreate  himfelf  with  the  diverfion  of  hawking,  The  fame  year  his  Aurora 
was  printed  at  London,  dedicated  to  Agnes  Douglas,  countefs  of  Argyie;  and'iisPa- 
rasnefis,  to  prince  Henry.  In  this  laft  piece  he  gives  many  excellent  inflrudions,  and 
fhews  that  the  happinefs  of  a  prince  depends  on  making  choice  of  truly  worthy,  difintc- 
refted,  a-nd  public-fpirited  counfellors :  he  fets  forth  how  the  lives  of  eminent  men  may 
be  read  to  the  greatell  advantage  j  he  developes  the  charafters  of  vicious  kings,  difplays 
the  glory  of  martial  atchievements  -,  and  hopes,  if  the  prince  fliould  ever  make  an  expe- 
dition into  Spain,  that  he  might  attend  him,  and  be  his  tlomer  to  fing  his  exploits 
there. 

In  the  year  1607,  his  dramatic  performances,  intitled.  The  Monarchic  Tragedies, 
were  pubiilhed,  containing,  befides  Darius  abovementioned,  Croefus  "*,  the  Alexandrian 
Tragedy,  and  Julius  Csefar -f.  They  are  dedicated  to  king  James,  in  a  poem  of  thirteen 
ftanzas  ^  and  his  majefty  is  laid  to  have  been  plealed  with  them,  and  to  have  called  him 
his  philofophical  poet.  John  Davis  of  Hereford,  in  his  book  of  epigrams  publifhed  in 
the  year  1611,  has  one  to  our  author,  in  praife  of  his  tragedies  :  in  this  he  fays,  that  A- 
lexander  the  Great  had  not  gained  more  glory  with  his  fword,  tlian  this  Alexander  ha4 
acquired  by  his  pen.  Michael  Drayton  fpeaks  of  him  too  with  great  affection  and 
efteem. 

In  1613,  Alexander  wrote  a  poem  called  Doomfday,  or  the  great  Day  of  Judg- 
ment, which  is  divided  into  twelve  books.  The  fame  year  he  was  fworn  in  one  of  the 
gentlemen-ufhers  of  the  prefence  to  prince  Charles ;  and  the  king  appointed  him  mafter 
of  the  Requefts,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  fo  that  he  nov/ 
appeared  more  in  the  character. of  a  ftatefman  than  a  poet.  He  projedted  the  fettlement 
of  a  colony  at  Nova- Scotia,  to  be  carried  on  at  his  own  expence,  and  of  fuch  adven- 
turers as  would  be  engaged  in  the  undertaking.  His  majefty  gave  him  a  grant  of  that 
country  in  1621,  and  intended  to  have  created  an  order  of  baronets,  for  encouraging 
and  fupporting  fo  noble  a  work,  but  he  died  before  this  was  carried  into  execution. 
His  fon  Charles  I.  was  fo  fond  of  the  fcheme,  that,  foon  after  his  acceffion  to  the 
throne,  he  appointed  Sir  William  Alexander  lieutenant  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  founded 
the  order  of  knights-baronet  in  Scotland,  who  were  to  contribute  their  aid  to  that  plan^ 
tation  and  fettlement,  upon  the  confideration  of  each  having  a  liberal  portion  of  land  al- 
lotted him  there.      The  nun:iber  of  thefe  baronets  was  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and 

*  This  is  the  moft  affefting  of  all  our  author's  pieces.  The  plot  is  borrowed  from  Herodotus,  Julliii, 
and  Pkitarch,  with  an  epifode  iri  the  fifth  aft  from  Xcnophoii's  Cyropsdia.     The  fceue  lies  in  Sardis. 

f  This  is  much  the  moli  regular  dramatic  piece  of  Alexander,  at  leaft  in  refpeft  to  the  unity  of  action, 
yet  he  has  run  into  the  very  fame  fault  which  Shakefpcare  had  done  before  him,  vi/..  the  not  clofing  the 
piece  with  the  moll  natural  and  affefting  catastrophe,  viz.  the  death  of  Cxfar.  Shakcfpeare,  however, 
has  made  a  noble  ufc  of  his  confpirators,  and  has  drawn  the  charafters  of  Antony,  Brutus,  and  Caflius, 
in  a  manner  that  affords  delight,  even  though  there  was  no  abfolute  neceffity  of  continuing  the  ftory  ;  but 
this  author  has  rendered  them  fo  cold  and  languid,  that  the  reader  is  apt  to  wifti  he  had  facrifictd  them 
all  at  once  to  the  manes  of  the  murdered  emperor.     Companim  to  the  Play-houfiy  vol.  i. 
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fifty,  and  they  were  to  be  endowed  with  ample  privileges,  and  pre-eminence  before  all 
knights  called  cquites  aurati :  but  none  of  them  were  to  be  created  baronets,  cither  of 
Scotland  or  Nova  Scotia,  till  they  had  fulfilled  the  conditions  propofed  by  his  majefty, 
and  till  they  were  confirmed  to  the  king  by  his  lieutenant  there.  The  patents  were  ra- 
tified in  parliament;  but  after  Sir  William  ibid  Nova  Scotia  to  the  French,  they  were 
made  fhorter,  and  granted  in  general  terms,  with  all  the  privileges  of  former  baronets ; 
and  it  is  now  an  honourable  title  in  Scotland,  conferred  at  the  king's  pleafure,  without 
limitation  of  numbers. 

This  fcheme  and  enterprize  of  Sir  William  Alexander  was  greatly  exclaimed  againft  ; 
and  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  his  own  countryman,  has  particularly  cenfured  him  upon 
this  account.  "  It  did  not  fatisfy  his  ambition,  (fays  he)  to  have  a  laurel  from  the 
Mufes,  and  be  efteemed  a  king  among  poets,  but  he  muft  be  a  king  of  Ibme  new-found 
land,  and,  like  another  Alexander  indeed,  fearching  after  new  worlds,  have  the  fove- 
reignty  of  Nova  Scotia  !  He  was  born  a  poet,  and  aimed  to  be  a  king  -,  therefore 
would  he  have  his  royal  title  from  king  James,  who  was  born  a  king,  and  aimed  to  be  a 
poet.  Had  he  (lopped  there  it  had  been  well,  but  the  flame  of  his  honour  muft  have 
Ibme  oil  wherewith  to  nourifh  it ;  like  another  king  Arthur  he  muft  have  his  knights 
though  nothing  limited  to  fo  fmall  a  number." 

In  the  year  1626,  the  king  appointed  Sir  William  fecretary  of  ftate  for  Scotland; 
and  in  September,  1 630,  created  him  a  peer  of  that  kingdom,  by  the  title  of  vifcount 
Sterling  ;  and  in  lefs  than  three  years  after,  he  created  him  earl  of  Sterling,  by  letters 
patent,  dated  June  14,  1633.  His  lordfhip  difcharged  the  office  of  fecretary  with  the 
moft  unblcmifhed  reputation,  for  near  fifteen  years,  even  to  his  death,  which  happened 
on  the  i2th  of  February,  1640.  "  His  poetry,  fays  Mr.  Granger,  for  purity  and  ele- 
gance is  far  beyond  the  generality  of  the  produdions  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived." 

ALEYN,  ALLEN,  or  ALLEYN,  (Edward)  a  celebrated  Englifh  comedian  in 
the  reigns  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  king  James  L  and  founder  of  the  college  at  Dulwich, 
in  the  county  of  Surry.  He  was  born  at  London,  on  the  ift  of  September,  1566,  as 
appears  from  a  memorandum  of  his  own  writing.  Dr.  Fuller  fays,  in  his  Worthies  of 
England,  that  he  was  bred  a  ftage-player -,  that  liis  father  would  have  given  him  a  libe- 
ral education,  but  Edward  was  not  inclined  to  a  ferious  courfe  of  life.  He  was,  how- 
ever, a  youth  of  an  excellent  capacity,  a  chearful  temper,  a  tenacious  memory,  and  a 
fweet  elocution,  and  in  his  perfon  of  a  ftately  port  and  afpe6l:  -,  all  which  advantages 
might  well  induce  a  young  man  to  take  to  the  theatrical  profcffion.  By  feveral  autho- 
rities we  find,  he  muft  have  been  on  the  ftage  fome  time  before  the  year  1592,  for  at 
this  period  he  was  in  high  favour  with  the  town,  and  greatly  applauded  by  the  beft 
judges,  particularly  by  Ben  Jobnfon,.  who  has  borne  teftimony  to  his  merit  in  the  foU 
k)wing  vcrfes : 

If  Rome  fo  great,  and  in  her  wifeft  age, 
Fear'd  not  to  boaft  the  glories  of  her  ftage. 
As  fkilful  Rofcius  and  great  ^fop  •,  men 
Yet  crown'd  with  honours,  as  with  riches  then. 
Who  had  no  lefs  a  trumpet  to  their  name. 
Than  Cicero,  whofe  very  breath  was  fame  : 

How  can  fo  great  example  die  in  me. 

That,  Alleyn,  1  Ihould  paufe  to  publifh  thee  ? 
Who,  both  their  graces,  in  thyfelf  haft  more 

(JutftrippM,  than  they  did  all  who  went  before  : 

And 
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And,  prefent  worth,  in  all  ciofl:  fo  contrad, 
As  others  fpake,   but  only  thou  doft  ad  ; 
Wear  this  renown  :  'tis  juil  that  who  did  give 
So  many  poets  life,  by  one  iKould  live. 

Johnson's  Epigrams,  N.  ^g.. 

Haywood,  in  his  prologue  to  Marloe*s  Jew  of  Malta,  calls  him  Proteus  for  fhapes, 
and  Rofcius  for  a  tongue.  He  ufually  performed  the  capital  parts  in  the  mofl:  excellent 
dram.atic  pieces,  and  was  one  of  the  original  adors  in  Shakefpeare's  plays  ;  in  fome  of 
Ben  Johnfon's  he  was  alfo  a  principal  performer :  but  what  characters  he  perfonated  in 
either  of  thefe  poets  is  difficult  now  to  determine,  owing  to  the  inaccuracy  of  their  edi- 
tors, who  did  not  print  the  names  of  the  players  oppofite  to  the  charafters  they  per- 
formed, as  the  modern  cuflom  is  ;  but  gave  one  general  lift  of  aclors  to  the  whole  fet  of 
plays,  as  in  the  old  folio  edition  of  Shakefpeare  ;  or  divided  one  from  the  other,  letting 
the  Dramatis  Perfonce  before  the  plays,  and  the  catalogue  of  performers  after  them,  as 
in  Johnlbn's. 

It  may  appear  fomewhat  furprifing,  how  one  of  Mr.  AUeyn's  profelTion  fhould  be  en- 
abled to  erecl  fuch  an  edifice  as  Dulwich  college,  and  to  endow  it  fo  liberally  for  the 
maintenance  of  fo  many  perfons.  In  anfwer  to  this,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  he  had 
fome  paternal  fortune,  which,  though  fmall,  might  lay  a  foundation  for  his  future  af- 
fluence-, and  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  the  profi.ts  he  received  from  a6ling,  to  one  of 
his  provident  and  managing  difpofition,  and  one  who,  by  his  excellence  in  playing, 
drew  after  him  fuch  crouds  of  fpedators,  muft  have  confiderably  improved  his  fortune: 
befides,  he  was  mafter  of  a  playhoufe  built  at  his  own  expence,  by  which  he  is  faid  to 
iiave  amaiTed  confiderable  wealth  *.  He  was  alfo  keeper  of  the  king's  wild  beafts,  or 
mafter  of  the  royal  bear-garden,  which  was  frequented  by  v aft  crouds  of  fpe<5tators,  and 
the  profiis  arifmg  from  thefe  fports  are  faid  to  have  amounted  to  five  hundred  pounds  per 
annum.  He  was  thrice  married,  and  the  portbns  of  his  two  firft  wives  (they  leaving 
him  no  iiTue  to  inherit)  might  probably  contribute  to  this  benefadtion.  Such  kind  of 
donations  have  been  frequently  thought  to  proceed  more  from  vanity  and  oftentation 

*  This  was  the  Fortune  play-houfe,  near  White-crofs  ftreet,  by  Moorfields.  There  is  a  tradition  iit 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  place,  that  in  digging  the  foundation  of  this  houfe,  there  was  found  a  confi- 
derable  treafure,  fo  that  it  is  piobable  the  whole,  or  the  greateft  part  of  it,  might  fall  to  Mr.  Alleyni 
At  this  time  they  always  afted  by  day-light,  and  had  neither  fcenes  nor  aftrefles.  Sir  William  Dave- 
nant  opened  the  duke  of  York's  theatre  in  1662,  with  his  play  of  the  fiege  of  Rhodes,  and  then  it  was 
that  fcenes  firft  appeared.  About  the  fame  time  two  women-players  were  firft  Introduced,  who  grew  fo 
expert,  not  only  in  their  own  parts,  but  in  thofe  of  the  actors,  that  before  the  end  of  king  Charles  lid's 
reign,  fome  plays,  particularly  the  Parfon's  Wedding,  were  a(5ted  entirely  by  women.  At  the  time  of 
the  Fortune  play-houfe,  there  were  four  other  companies,  who  all  got  money,  and  lived  in  reputation. 
Mr.  Langbaine,  in  anfwxr  to  the  queftioa,  How  five  companies  could  then  be  maintained  by  the  town, 
when  in  his  time  two  could  hardly  fubfift  ?  has  made  the  following  reply  :  "  That  thcuf^di  the  town  was 
then,  perhaps,  not  much  mere  than  half  as  populous,  yet  then  the  expences  were  fmall,  there  being  no 
fcenes;  and  better  order  kept  amongft  the  company  that  came,  which  made  very  religious  people  think  a 
jplay  an  innocent  diverfion  for  an  idle  hour  or  two  ;  the  plays  themfelves  being  then  more  inih-uclive  and 
moral  :  whereas  of  late  the  play-houfes  are  fo  extremely  pcllered  with  vizard  mall<s,  and  their  trade  oc- 
cafioning  continual  quarrels  and  abufes,  that  many  of  the  more  civilized  part  of  the  town  are  uneafy  ir* 
the  company,  and  flmn  the  theatre  as  tliey  would  a  houfe  of  fcandal.  It  is  an  argument  of  the  worth  of 
the  plays  and  players  of  the  laft  age,  and  eafily  inferred  that  they  were  much  beyond  ours  in  this,  to  con- 
fider  that  they  could  fupport  themfelves  merely  from  their  own  merit,  the  weight  of  the  matter,  and  the 
^codnefs  of  the  action,  with.oiit  fcenes  and  machines  :  whereas  the  prefent  plays,  witli  all  their  fhow, 
can  hardly  draw  an  audience,  urilefs  there  be  the  additional  invitation  of  a  fignior  Fideli,  a  monfieur 
I'Abbe,  or  forac  fuch  forelen  rejak  ejcpreifcd  in  the  bills."     Langb.'UNE's  Hijicria  il'Jirjcnica. 
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than  real  piety  ;  but  this  of  Mr.  Alleyn  has  been  afcribed  to  a  very  fingular  caufe,  for 
the  devil  has  been  faid  to  be  the  firft  promoter  of  his  defign.  Mr.  Aubrey  fays,  the 
tradition  was,  that  Mr.  Alleyn  playing  a  daemon,  with  fix  others,  in  one  of  Shakefpeare's 
plays,  he  was.  in  the  midft  of  the  play,  furprifed  by  an  apparition  of  a  real  devil  ad- 
ing  his  part  among  the  reft  of  the  demons,  which  fo  operated  on  his  fancy,  that  he 
made  a  vow  to  leave  off  afting,  and  fpend  his  fortune  in  endowing  a  college. 

Mr,  Alleyn  began  the  foundation  of  this  college  in  the  year  1614,  under  the  diredlion 
of  the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones-,  and  the  buildings,  gardens,  &c.  were  finilhed  in  1617, 
in  which  he  is  faid  to  have  expended  about  ten  thoufand  pounds.  After  the  college 
was  built,  he  met  with  fome  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  charter  for  fettling  his  lands  in 
mortmain ;  for  he  propofed  to  endow  it  with  eight  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  for  the 
maintenance  of  one  mafter,  one  warden,  and  four  fellows,  three  of  whom  were  to  be 
clergymen,  and  the  fourth  a  fkilful  organift  •,  alfo  fix  poor  men,  and  as  many  women, 
befides  twelve  poor  boys,  to  be  educated  till  the  age  of  fourteen,  or  fixteen,  and  then 
apprenticed  to  Ibme  trade  or  calling.  The  obftrudlion  he  met  with  arofe  from  the  lord 
chancellor  Bacon,  who  would  have  prevailed  upon  king  James  to  fettle  part  of  thofe 
lands  for  the  fupport  of  two  academical  ledures-,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  marquis  of 
Buckingham,  dated  from  York-houfe  in  the  Strand,  Auguft  18,  161 8,  entreating  him  to 
nk  his  intereft  with  his  majefty  for  that  purpofe. 

The  letter  is  as  follows  :  "  I  now  write  to  give  the  king  an  account  of  a  patent  I  have 
ftayed  at  the  leal :  it  is  of  licence  to  give  in  mortmain  eight  hundred  pound  land,  tho' 
it  be  of  tenure  in  chief,  to  Alleyn  that  was  the  player,  for  an  hofpital.  I  like  well  that 
Alleyn  playeth  the  laft  ad  of  his  life  fo  well  j  but  if  his  majefty  give  away  thus  to  a- 
mortize  his  tenures,  his  court  of  wards  will  decay,  which  I  had  well  hoped  fhould  im- 
prove. But  that  which  moved  me  chiefly  is,  that  his  majefty  now  lately  did  abfolutely 
deny  Sir  Henry  Savilefor  two  hundred  pounds,  and  Sir  Edward  Sandys  for  one  hundred 
pounds,  to  the  perpetuating  of  two  ledures,  the  one  in  Oxford,  the  other  in  Cambridge, 
foundations  of  fingular  honour  to  his  majefty,  and  of  which  there  is  great  want  j  whereas 
hofpitals  abound,  and  beggars  abound  never  a  whit  the  lefs.  If  his  majefty  do  like  to 
pafs  the  book  at  all,  yet  if  he  would  be  pleafed  to  abridge  the  eight  hundred  pounds  to 
five  hundred  pounds,  and  then  give  way  to  the  other  two  books  for  the  univerfity,  it 
were  a  princely  work ;  and  1  would  make  an  humble  fuit  to  the  king,  and  defire  your 
lordftiip  to  join  in  it,  that  it  might  be  fo  *". 

Mr.  Alleyn's  Ibllicitation  was,  however,  at  laft  complied  v;ith,  and  he  obtained  the 
royal  licence,  giving  him  full  power  to  eftablifti  his  foundation,  by  his  majefty 's  letters 
patent  under  the  great  feal,  bearing  date  at  Weftminfter  the  21ft  of  June,  1619-,  by 
virtue  v/hereof  he  did,  in  the  chapel  of  the  faid  new  hofpital  at  Dulwich,  called  the  col- 
lege of  God's  gift,  on  the  13th  of  September  following,  publickly  read  and  publifh  a. 
quadrupartite  writing  in  parchment,  whereby  he  created  and  eftablifhed  the  faid  college  : 
he  then  fubfcribed  it  with  his  name,  and  fixed  his  leal  to  feveral  parts  thereof,  in  prefence 
of  feveral  honourable  perfons,  and  ordered  copies  of  the  writings  to  four  different 
pariflies. 

Thofe  honourable  perfons  were  Francis  lord  Verulam,  lord  chancellor  ;  Thomas  earl 
of  Arundel,  earl  marftial  of  England  -,  Sir  Edward  Cecil,,  fecond  fon  to  the  earl  of  Ex- 
eter •,  Sir  John  Rowland,  high-ftieriff  of  Suffex  and  Surry  ;  Sir  Edward  Bowyer,  of 
Cam'berwcU  ;  Sir  Thomas  Grymes,  of  Peckham  •,  Sir  John  Bodly,  of  Stretham  •,  Sir 
John  Tonftal,  of  Cafnalton  •,  and  divers  other  perfons  of  great  worth  and  refpedt.  The 
parilhes  in  which  the  faid  writings  were  depofitcd,  were  St.  Botolph's  without  Bifhop's- 

I  *  Works  of  Francis  lord  Bacon,  vol.  iv.  fol.  1740.  p.  685. 
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gate,  St.  Giles's  without  Crippk-gate,  St.  Saviour's  in  Southwark ;  and  the  parifh  of 
Camberwell  in  Surry. 

The  contents  or  heads  of  the  faid  ftatutes,  or  quadrupartite  writings,  containincr  the 
laws  and  rules  of  this  foundation,  are  as  follow :  i.  A  recital  of  king  James's  letters 
patent.  2.  Recital  of  the  founder's  deed  quadrupartite.  3.  Ordination  of  the  niafter, 
warden,  &c.  4.  Ordination  of  the  afliflant  members,  &c.  5.  The  mailer  and  v^arden 
to  be  unmarried,  and  always  to  be  of  the  name  of  Alleyn  or  Allen.  6.  The  mafter  and 
warden  to  be  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  lead.  7.  Of  what  degree  the  fellows  to  be. 
8.  Of  what  degree  the  poor  brothers  and  fillers  to  be.  9.  Of  what  condition  the  poor 
fcholars  are  to  be.  10.  Of  what  pariflies  the  afliftants  are  to  be.  11.  From  what 
parilhes  the  poor  are  to  be  chofen,  and  the  members  of  this  college.  12.  The  form  of 
their  eledion.  13.  The  warden  to  fupply  when  the  mailer's  place  is  void.  14.  The 
eledion  of  the  warden.  15.  The  warden  to  be  bound  by  recognizance.  16.  The  war- 
den to  provide  a  dinner  for  the  college  upon  his  election.  17.  The  form  of  admitting 
the  fellows.  18.  The  manner  of  eleding  the  fcholars.  19,  Eledion  of  the  poor  of 
Camberwell.  20.  The  mafter  and  warden's  oath.  21.  The  fellows  oath.  22.  The 
poor  brothers  and  fifters  oath,  23.  The  affiftants  oath.  24.  The  pronunciation  of  ad- 
miffion.  25.  The  mailer's  office.  26,  The  warden's  office.  27.  The  fellows  office. 
28.  The  poor  brothers  and  fillers  office.  29.  That  of  the  matron  of  the  poor  Icholars'. 
30.  The  porter's  office.  31.  The  office  of  the  thirty  members.  32.  Ofrefidence.  3^, 
Orders  of  the  poor  and  their  goods.  34.  Of  obedience.  35.  Orders  for  the  chapel  and 
burial.  36.  Orders  for  the  ichool  and  fcholars,  and  putting  them  forth  apprentice.  57. 
Order  of  diet.  38.  The  fcholars  furplices  and  coats.  39.  Time  for  vicv/ing  expences. 
40.  Public  audit  and  private  fitting  days.  41.  Audit  and  fitting  chambers'.  42.  Of 
lodgings.  43.  Orders  for  the  lands  and  woods.  44.  Allowance  to  the  mailer  and  war- 
den of  diet  for  one  man  a  piece,  Vv'ith  the  number  and  wages  of  the  college  fervants.  45. 
Dilpofition  and  divifion  of  the  revenues,  46.  Difpofition  of  the  rent  of  the  31ue-houle. 
47.  The  poor  to  be  admitted  out  of  other  places,  m  cafe  of  deficiency  in  the  parilhes 
prefcribed.  48.  The  difpofition  of  forx^citures.  ^9.  The  ftatutes  to  be  read  over  four 
feveral  times  in  the  year.  50.  The  difpofition  of  certain  tenements  in  St.  Saviour's  pa- 
riffi,  Southwark. 

Mr.  Alleyn  himfelf  was  the  firfi:  mailer  of  his  college,  fo  that  to  make  ufe  of  the  words 
of  Mr.  Haywood,  one  of  his  cotemporaries,  "  He  was  fo  mingled  with  humility  and 
charity,  that  he  became  his  own  penfioner,  humbly  fubmitting  himfelf  to  that  propor- 
tion of  diet  and  cloaths  which  he  had  beftowed  on  others."  We  have  no  reaibn  to  think 
he  ever  repented  of  this  diflribution  of  his  fubilance,  but,,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  was 
entirely  fatisfied,  as  appears  from  the  following  memorial  in  his  own  writing,  found  a- 
mong  his  papers  :  «  May  26,  1620,  my  wife  and  I  acknowledged  the  fine  at  the  Com- 
mon-pleas bar,  of  all  our  lands  to  the  college  :  blefiTed  be  God,  that  has  given  us  life 
to  do  it."  His  wife  died  in  1623  ;  and  about  two  years  afterwards  he  married  Conftance 
Kinchtoe,  whofurvived  him,  and  received  remarkable  proofs  of  his  aiTedion,  at  leail  it 
would  appear  fo  by  his  will,  wherein  he  left  her  confiderably.  He  died  on  the  25th  -of 
November,  1626,  in  the  fixty-firit  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  his 
new  college,  where  there  is  a  tomb-Hone  over  his  grave,  with  an  inicription. 

ALFRED  the  Great,  king  of  England,  was  the  youngefl  fon  of  Ethel  wolf,  and 
was  born  at  Wantage,  inBerkffiire,  in  849.  He  difl:inguilhed  himfelf,  during  the  reign 
of  his  brother  Ethelred,  in  feveral  engagements  with  the  Danes,  and  upon  his  dearth 
fucceeded  to  the  crown,  in  the  year  871,  and  the  twenty-fecond  of  his  age.  The  Danes 
had  already  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom ^  and  all  the  iba-ports  were  filled  with 

their 
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their  fleets.  Before  Alfred  had  been  a  month  upon  the  throne,  he  was  obliged  to  take  the 
field  againli;  chefe  formidable  enemies,  and  a  defperate  battle  was  fought  at  Wilton,  to 
the  diladvantage  of  the  Englifli.  But  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  misfortune  to  abate  the 
king's  diligence  -,  he  took  fuch  meafures  for  repairing  the  damage  he  had  fuflained,  that 
he  was  in  a  little  time  enabled  to  hazard  another  engagement;  and  the  Danes,  who  had 
been  roughly  handled  in  the  laft  battle,  dreading  his  courage  and  activity,  propofed 
terms  of  peace,  which  he  did  not  think  proper  to  refufe.  They,  by  this  treaty,  agreed 
to  relinquilh  the  kingdom  ;  but,  inftead  of  complying  with  their  engagement,  they  onlf 
removed  from  one  place  to  another,  burning  and  deflroying  wherever  they  came. 

Alfred,  thus  oppofed  to  an  enemy  whom  no  ilationary  force  could  refill,  no  treaty 
could  bind,  found  himfelf  unable  to  repel  the  efforts  of  thefe  ravagers,  who  were  con  ftantly 
reinforced,  under  every  lofs,  by  freih  fhoals  of  their  adventurous  countrymen.  Some  of 
his  fubjefts,  therefore,  left  their  country,  and  retired  into  Wales;  while  others  fubmitted 
to  the  conquerors,  and  purchafed  their  lives  at  the  expence  of  their  freedom.  In  this 
univerfal  defcdion,  Alfred  vainly  attempted  to  remind  them  of  the  duty  they  owed  their 
country  and  their  king-,  but  finding  his  remonftrances  ineffedual,  he  was  obliged  tofubmit 
to  the  wretched  necelfity  of"  the  times.  Accordingly  heafTumed  adifguile  the  moft  likely  to 
conceal  him,  not  refigning  either  his  hopes  or  courage  ;  but  waiting  for  a  fie  opportu- 
nity to  recover  his  throne,  and  reflore  liberty  to  his  opprelTed  fubjeds.  After  having 
properly  difpofed  of  his  family,  and  fettled  a  method  of  communication  with  fome  trufty 
friends,  he  engaged  himfelf  in  the  fervice  of  his  own  cow-herd.  The  wife  of  the  herdf- 
man  was  ignorant  of  the  rank  of  her  royal  gueft,  and  feeing  him  one  day  bufy  by  the  fire 
fide,  in  trimming  his  bow  and  arrows,  (he  defired  him  to  take  care  of  ibme  cakes  that 
were  baking  at  the  fire,  while  ihe  was  employed  in  other  domeftic  affairs-,  but  Alfred, 
whole  thoughts  were  otherwife  engaged,  forgot  the  cakes,  and  the  woman,  on  her  return, 
finding  them  burnt,  chid  the  king  very  feverely,  telling  him,  that  he  was  always  will- 
ing enough  to  eat  her  hot  cakes,  though  he  was  fo  negligent  in  turning  them.  The  pa- 
tient prince  entreated  her  pardon,  and  promifed  to  be  more  careful  for  the  future. 

He  ibon,  however,  left  this  ftation,  and,  with  his  wife,  and  fome  valuable  friends, 
found  aiafe  retreat  in  the  ifle  of  Athelney,  in  Somerfetfhire,  which  was  fecured  by  vaft 
morafTes  around  it,  and  acccfiible  only  by  one,  and  that  an  obfcure  pafTage. 

The  loliowing  llory  will  convince  us  of  the  extremities  to  which  Alfred  was  reduced 
in  his  retreat,  as  v/ell  as  give  a  ftriking  proof  of  his  charitable  difpofition.  A  beggar 
came  to  his  little  caille  there,  and  requeued  alms.  When  his  wife  informed  him,  that 
they  had  only  one  fmall  loaf  remaining,  which  was  infufScient  for  themfelves  and  their 
friends,  who  were  gone  abroad  in  queft  of  food,  though  with  little  hope  of  fuccels  •,  the 
king  replied,  "  Give  the  poor  Chriftian  one  half  of  the  loaf-,  he  that  could  feed  five 
thoufand  men  with  five  loaves  and  two  fifhes,  can  certainly  make  that  half  of  the  loaf 
furnce  for  more  than  our  necefficies."  The  poor  man  was  accordingly  relieved :  and 
this  afl  of  charity,  which  in  a  fignal  manner  denotes  the  benevolence  of  the  king's  heart, 
was  recompcnfed  by  a  providential  ftore  of  frefli  provifions,  with  which  his  people  re- 
turned. 

In  this  retreat  Alfred  lay  concealed  for  a  confiderable  time,  vvhen  the  news  of  aprofper- 
OU3  L'vt-nt  called  him  thence.  Ubba,  the  chief  of  the  Uaniih  commanders,  had  ravaged 
the  country  of  Wales  without  oppofuion,  and,  in  his  return,  inverted  the  caftle  of  Ken- 
with,  into  Vv-hich  (^dun,  earl  of  Devon fliire,  had  retired  with  a  fmall  boc-y  of  troops,  at 
the  approach  of  the  Danes.  'I'his  gallant  nobkman,  finding  himfelf  unable  to  fuitain  a 
fiege,  and  knowing  there  was  no  lafety  in  I'urrendcring  to  fuch  a  cruel,  perfidious  enemy, 
reprefented  to  his  followers,  that  they  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  their  valour, 
and  propoicd  that  they  ihuukl  cue  their  way  through  the  befiegers  with  their  fv/ords. 
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The  propofal  being  embraced,  they  fallied  out  upon  the  Danes,  and  not  only  routed 
theni  witli  great  flaughter,  and  flew  Ubba,  but  alio  took  their  famous  magic  ftandard, 
exhibiting  the  pifture  of  a  raven,  which  was  wrought  by  Ubba's  fillers,  and  revered  as 
an  hallowed  enfign.  Thefe  three  fillers,  as  the  tradition  went,  wrought  the  enficm  on 
purpofe  for  this  expedition,  in  revenge  of  their  father  Lodebroc's  murder;  it  was  made 
almofl:  in  an  inftant,  being  begun  and  finifhed  in  a  noontide,  and  was  believed  by  the 
Danes  to  carry  great  fatality  with  it  *.  The  influence  of  fuperfliition  is  prodigious,  and  it 
may  eafily  be  conceived,  that  the  lofs  of  this  ftandard  had  no  inconflderable  effefts  on 
both  fides. 

This  vidory  re-animated  the  drooping  fpirits  of  the  Englilli,  and  Alfred  took  the 
advantage  of  their  favourable  difpofltion,  as  well  as  the  fecurity  of  the  enemy,  who  no- 
longer  kept  within  their  entrenchments,  but  difperfed  themfelves  in  a  carelefs  manner 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  country.  That  he  might  be  perfedly  informed  of  the  ene- 
my's pofl:ure,  he  entered  their  camp  in  perfon,  in  the  habit  of  a  harper,  and  remained 
with  them  three  whole  days,  during  which  he  ftrolled  about,  and  reconnoitred  every 
particular  of  their  oeconomy  and  fituation.  Me  found  them  lulled  in  the  mofl:  fupine. 
fecurity,  fpending  their  time  in  riots  and  feafting,  without  even  appointing  the  common 
guards  of  a  camp.  Having  made  his  obfervations,  he  returned  to  his  retreat,  and  de- 
tached proper  emiffaries  among  his  fubjedls,  whom  he  appointed  to  meet  him  in  arms 

*   Inthe  Mafque  of  Alfred,  written  by  Mr.  Thomfon  and  Mr.  Mallet,  this  ftandard  is  thus  pocticallr^- 
defcribed Alfred  fays-—  ^- 

Is  not  yon  piftur'd  raven 
Their  famous  magic  ftandard — emblem  lit 
To  fpeak  the  favage  genius  of  the  people        . 
That  oft  has  fcatter'don  our  troops  difmay 
And  feeble  confternation  ? 

Devon. 

'Tis  the  fame  5 
Wrought  by  the  fifters  of  the  Danifh  king, 
Gf  furious  Ivar,  in  a  midnight  hour  : 
While  the  fick  moon,  at  their  enchanted  fong 
Wrapt  in  pale  tempeft,  labour'd  thro' the  clouds.  . 
The  Demons  of  DeftruAion  then,  they  fay, 
Were  all  abroad,   and  mixing  with  the  woof. 
Their  baleful  power  :   the  fillers  ever  fung, 
"  Shake,  ftandard,   fliake,  this  ruin  on  our  foes !" 

Thefe  poets  alfo  thus  dcfcribe  the  ifle  of  Athelney,  or  (as  it  was  then  called")  iEtheliriga-ige,  .that  Is, 

the  Ifle  of  Nobles. 

This  ifland  is  of  ftrength  :   Nature's  own  hand  . 
Hath  planted  round  a  deep  defence  of  woods, 
The  founding  afh,  the  mighty  oak  ;  each  tree 
A  Iheltering  grove  :  and  choak'd  up  all  between 
With  wild  encumbrance  of  perplexing  thorns, 
And  horrid  brakes.     Beyond  this  woody  verge  . 
Two  rivers  broad  and  rapid  hem  us  in  : 
Along  their  channel  fpreads  the  gulphy  pool, 
And  trembling  quagmire,  where  dectitful  green 
Betrays  the  foot  it  tempts.     One  path  alone 
Winds  to  this  plain  ;   fo  roughly  difficult, 
This  fingle  arm,  poor  fhepherd  as  I  am, 
Could  well  difpute  it  with  twice  twenty  Danes.  . 

Vol.  I.  ^  ar. 
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at  Brexton,  in  the  foreft  of  Selwood,  where  they  afTembled  with  great  alacrity,  under  a 
prince  whom  they  adored.  From  thence  he  began  his  march,  in  the  week  preceding 
Whitfuntide,  towards  the  Danes,  who  lay  encamped  at  Yattendun,  on  the  fkirts  of 
Hampiliire;  and,  in  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  was  in  fight  of  the  enemy,  before 
they  knew  he  had  taken  the  field.  Without  giving  them  time  to  recover  themfelves 
from  their  furprife,  or  range  their  troops  in  order  of  battle,  he  attacked  them  withfuch 
impetuofity,  that  they  were  immediately  routed  with  great  (laughter;  and  though  the 
remains  of  them,  amounting  to  a  great  number,  fled  for  refuge  into  a  fortified  camp  in 
the  neighbourhood,  they  were  unprovided  for  a  fiege,  and  in  lefs  than  a  fortnight 
obliged  to  furrender  at  difcrction.  The  vidor,  having  taken  hoftages  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  articles,  propofed  that  they  fhould  either  quit  the  country,  after  promifing, 
upon  oath,  that  they  would  never  return  •,  or  embrace  the  Chrillian  religion,  and  be 
contented  with  fuch  lands  as  he  fhould  affign  them.  In  fhort,  he  fettled  a  firm  and 
lafting  peace ;  and  having  delivered  the  kingdom  from  its  late  miferable  bondage,  he 
applied  himfelf,  as  a  wife  monarch,  not  only  to  fecure  the  crown,  but  to  cultivate  his 
people,  and  eftablifh  the  mod:  wholefome  laws. 

London  had  been  almoft  deftroyed  by  the  Danes:  Alfred  refi:ored  it  to  more  than  its 
ancient  glory,  appointed  it  the  place  where  the  ftates  ihould  aflcmble  twice  every  year, 
and  declared  it  the  metropolis  of  England.  He  alfo  repaired  and  built  feveral  other  ci-, 
ties  and  confiderable  towns  •  and  wifely  confidering,  that  it  was  not  only  much  more 
eafy,  but  of  much  greater  conftquence  to  prevent  the  landing  of  his  enemies,  than  to 
drive  them  back  when  landed,  he  applied  wirh  the  utmoft  afilduity  to  the  improvement 
of  his  navy.  He  was  fenfible  of  the  natural  advantages  of  his  iflahd  ;  and  he  improved 
thofe  advantages.  The  deftrudion  of  feveral  iJaniih  fleets  fufficiently  evinced  his  wif- 
dom.  He  alfo  repaired  all  thecaftles  on  the  fea-coafts,  and  built  a  number  of  new  for- 
tifications. 

No  man  could  be  a  more  abfolute  monarch  than  Alfred  :  for,  befides  that  he  was  the 
legal  inheritor  of  the  crown,  he  had  won  it  by  his  fword,  and  enlarged  his  dominions 
beyond  what  any  of  his  anceftors  poflTeflTed.  But  though  thus  abfolute,  he  foon  con- 
vinced his  people,  that  he  defired  not  to  eftablifh  a  tyranny  among  them,  or  to  infringe 
their  liberties  •,  for  the  welfare  of  whom  he  proved  himfelf  eminently  concerned,  by  the 
laudable  meafures  which  he  took  to  promote  it.  That  he  might  form  the  beit  body 
of  lav/s  pofiible,  he  eonfulted  all  the  ancient  laws,  and  from  them  compofed  a  digeft  of 
luch  as  feemed  moft  equitable  and  proper  for  his  people.  To  him  we  owe  many  ol  thofe 
advantages,  wh-ich  render  our  conifitution  dear  to  us;  for  inftance,  trials  by  juries.  If 
we  rely  on  Sir  John  ;  pelman's  conjedure,  his  inftitutions  were  the  foundation  of  what 
is  called  the  common-law  ;  lb  ftykd  either  on  account  of  its  being  the  common-law  of 
all  the  Saxons,  or  becaufe  it  was  common  both  to  the  Saxons  and  Danes.  It  is  very 
obfervable,  throughout  his  laws,  how  much  a  fpirit  of  mercy  difcovers  itlelf ;  and  how 
great  a  regard  is  paid  to  the  lives  of  his  people  :  recourfe  is  not  had  to  blood-fliedding 
for  every  minute  offrnce  ;  a  particular  well  worthy  notice  and  imitation.  It  is  alio  plain 
from  his  laws,  that  he  looked  upon  himfelf  as  fupreme  head  of  the  church  in  his  own 
dominions,  fince  he  impofes  fuch  fines  and  punilhments  upon  the  clergy,  as  are  incon- 
fiitent  with  a  fubmillion  to  the  papal  tyranny.  But  the  kingdom  was  m  a  ftate  of  fuch 
tonfufion  that  much  more  was  necefifary  than  th.e  mere  inftitution  of  laws  -,  profecution 
and  difcovery  of  offenders  v/ere  almoll  impofiible.  To  remedy  this,  he  divided  the 
kingdom  into  fhires,  hundreds,  and  tythings  -,  by  which  means  the  behaviour  of  every 
individual  was  known,  and  every  offender  eafily  brought  to  judice.  The  order  of  under- 
flieriffs  was  appointed  by  him,  as  alfo  the  ufc  of  writs,  for  the  means  of  juft  and  ready 
profecution  of  right.  i 

"  So 
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"  So  ftrange  and  fudden  a  change  (fays  Sir  John  Spelman)  did  thefe  inftitutionr,  pro- 
duce in  the  kingdom,  that  whereas  before  there  was  no  travelling  without  arms,  there 
was  foon  not  only  fafe  paflage,  but  all  places  became  fo  fecure  (as  well  they  might,  when 
the  houfholders  in  every  tything,  or  fociety  often  men,  flood  pledges  to  the  king  for  the 
good  appearance  of  themfelves,  and  of  all  the  head-boroughs  in  their  tything)  that  when 
the  king,  for  experience  fake,  caufed  golden  bracelets  to  be  hung  up  in  the  crofs-ways, 
they  feemed  to  deride  the  pafifenger,  for  no  man  durft  lay  his  hands  on  them.  Virgins 
might  fafely  travel  any  where  alone.  Nay,  (faith  Ingulfus)  if  one  left  his  money  all 
night  in  the  highways,  he  might  come  the  next  morning  and  be  fure  to  find  it  all,  whole 
and  untouched!  A  marvellous  efTeft  of  a  notable  ordinance,  and  fuch  perhaps  as  one 
would  hardly  believe  either  fo  fuddenly  to  have  enfued,  or  fo  far  to  have  prevailed. 
But  who  can  imagine,  that  fo  exadt  a  diftribution  of  people,  under  fo  ftri6t  a  fubordina- 
tion  of  government,  fhould  produce  lefs  than  an  extraordinary  effed?" 

In  confequence  of  this  divifion  of  his  kingdom,  he  framed  a  book,  called  the  Book 
of  Winchefter,  which  contained  a  furvey  of  the  kingdom^,  and  of  which  the  Doomfday 
book,  ftill  preferved  in  the  Exchequer,  is  no  more  than  a  fecond  edition. 

Notwithftanding  the  provifion  of  good  laws,  and  the  divifion  of  the  kingdom,  by 
which  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  was  rendered  eafy,  men  were  wanting,  capable  of  ad- 
miniftring  juftice  ;  and  there  was  a  great  fcarcity  of  fuch  men,  to  the  great  chagrin  and 
difcontent  of  the  king.  Amidft  the  late  devaftations  and  deftruftive  war,  little  regard 
had  been  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  :  the  high  and  low  were  almoft  equally 
ilUterate.  Hence  great  part  of  the  juftice  of  the  kingdom  came,  as  it  were  by  appeal, 
to  be  adminiftered  by  the  king  himlelf :  a  burden  which  he  bore  with  incredible  pa- 
tience and  zeal,  till  by  all  due  application,  proper  men  were  found  to  ferve  in  the  high, 
offices  of  juftice  -,  into  which  he  never  would  admit  any  man,  who  was  not  reafonably 
qualified  lor  them,  nor  gave  hopes  of  future  improvement.  The  confequence  was  happy: 
a  harveft  of  able  and  worthy  men  fprung  up,  to  the  great  honour  of  the  king,  and  the 
happinefs  oi  the  fubjedl,  * 

But  the  noble  mind  of  Alfred  was  notfatisfied  with  endeavours  for  the  external  wel- 
fare of  his  people  :  he  perceived  their  manners  were  greatly  corrupt,  and  well  know- 
ing, that  the  reformation  is  weak,  which  depends  folely  upon  outward  compulfion,  he 
determined  to  apply  all  his  efforts  towards  enlightening  their  ignorance,  and  cultivating, 
their  minds.  He  very  well  knev/,  that  this  was  to  be  done  principally  by  inftruments 
appointed  for  that  purpofe,  teachers  of  God's  word,  who  by  inftrudion,  exhortation, 
and  admonition,  might  bring  about  a  perfe6t  reformation.  But  religion,  and  religious 
knowledge,  was  in  no  better  condition  than  the  teachers  of  it  j  this  was  almoft  loft,  thefe 
were  almoit  univerfally  ignorant.  To  apply  therefore  as  early  and  as  efFedlual  a  reaiedy 
as  the  circumttances  would  admit,  he  himfelf  commenced  teacher,  in  a  manner  which 
always  has  been  of  great  utility,  among  an  uncultivated  people.  He  compofed  as  v/ell 
as  collefted  parables,  fables,  proverbs,  moral  and  facred  fongs.  He  was  a  poet  of  the 
firft  clafs  for  thofe  times;  and,  as  the  monkof  Malmfbury  aflfures  us,  no  lefs  elegant  in 
his  compofitions  than  in  his  delivery  of  them.  The  efFed  of  his  wife  and  pious  care  v/as 
eminent ;  nis  inftruclions  were  received  with  high  fatisfadion,  and  conveyed  fo  pleafingly, 
that  rhey  made  great  imprefTions. 

But  while  the  king  was  thus  providing  for  the  inftrudion  of  his  people,  he  did  iiot 
omit  all  other  methods  to  promote  learning,  and  encourage  pious  men.  His  liberality 
was  great  to  fuch;  he  invited  them  into  his  kingdom  from  all  parts  ;  and  though,  upon 
his  acceirion  to  the  throne,  there  was  fcarce  a  man  in  his  kingdom  who  could  tranllate  a 
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Latin  cpiftle,  or  underftood  the  Latin  fervice,  yet  in  a  few  years  he  furnifhed  all  Ills 
biflioprics  with  men  of  learning,  and,  in  general,  competently  inflrudted  and  qualified 
for  fo  great  a  charge.  For  tlie  promotion  of  good  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  preferva- 
tion  of  it,  he  caufed  many  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  and  feveral  other  uleful  books,  to  be 
rranflated  into  the  vulgar  tongue:  nay  he  himfelf,  who  was  the  moll  learned  man  in  his 
kingdom,  translated  Icveral  pieces,  and  among  the  reft  Gregory's  Paftoral,  concerning 
the  Duties  of  Bifliops  and  Priefts,  a  copy  of  which  he  fent  to  every  bidiop's  Ton,  and  in 
a  preface  to  the  billiop  of  London,  recommends  an  exadl  attention  to  the  work. 

The  wifdom  and  piety  of  the  king  looked  ftill  further.  He  was  defirous  of  a  fupply 
of  good  and  able  men  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  church  and  ftate  :  and  therefore  he  in- 
iHtuted  fchools  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  founded  an  Univerfityat  Oxford, 
for  the  perfe«iling  his  fcholars  in  found  learning.  Three  halls  were  founded  there,  for 
'the  different  branches  of  Grammar,  Philofophy,  and  Theology,  and  a  certain  ftipend 
Jittled  for  the  maintenance  of  a  profefibr  and  twenty-fix  fcholars  in  each,  to  be  reftri£ted 
under  proper  regulations,  refpefting  their  ftudy  and  religious  duties;  regulations  which 
have  conftantly  prevailed,  and  have  always  rendered  our  Englifli  universities  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  different  countries,  where  fuch  pious  decency  and  ftrid  regularity  is  not  ob  ■ 
ft  rved. 

But  not  attentive  only  to  matters  of  religion  or  literature,  he  was  no  lefs  careful  to 
encourage  induftry.  Artificers  and  manufadurers  were  invited  from  abroad  by  the 
greateft  encouragements  :  and  his  country  was  ftored  with  men  of  abilities,  in  every  trade 
and  profeffion  ;  by  which  means  the  felicity,  wealth,  and  good  order  of  his  people  were 
remarkably  advanced.  Llis  military dilcipline  was  no  lefs  admirable:  we  do  not  dwell 
upon  it ;  but  we  muft  not  omit  to  mention  the  militia,  which  he  formed  under  fuch 
wife  regulations,  that  every  fingle  man  of  his  dominions  underftood  the  ufe  of  arms  :  and 
by  means  of  beacons  placed  at  proper  diftances,  and  lighted  upon  any  alarm,  a  body 
of  well-trained  forces  was  ready  to  take  up  their  arms,  and  affemble  at  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, under  the  command  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  county,  where  the  immediate 
fervice  was  required.  His  fucceffes  are  a  fufficient  proof  of  his  abilities  in  war.  There 
have  been  few  greater  foldiers  than  Alfred  -,  he  fought  fifty-fix  fet  battles  by  fea  and 
land,  and  of  thefe  eight  in  one  year.  He  was,  however,  fo  far  from  being  of  a  cruel  or 
ambitious  temper,  that  he  never  willingly  made  war  on  any,  or  refufed  to  grant  peace 
whenever  it  was  defired.  Nor  was  he  lefs  attentive  to  his  naval  than  his  military  force. 
He  was  the  firft  Englifh  king  who  feemed  to  affert  the  dominion  of  the  fea,  and  to  be 
fenfible  of  the  happy  fituation  of  our  ifland.  As  to  the  form  of  his  fhips,  we  are  not 
abfolutely  certain.  It  is  however  true,  that  he  had  veffels  for  traffic,  as  well  as  war. 
He  traded  to  the  Eaft  Indies;  and  we  are  credibly  informed,  by  authentic  records,  that 
this  enterprifing  monarch  even  employed  one  Oifther,  a  Dane,  to  difcover  the  north  eaft 
paffage.     Some  account  of  his  voyage  remains  to  this  day. 

In  the  management  of  affairs  of  ftate,  he  made  uk  of  the  great  council  of  the  king- 
dom, confifting  of  bifhops,  earls,  the  king's  aldermen,  and  his  chief  thancs  or  barons. 
Thefe,  in  the  firft  part  of  his  reign,  he  convoked  as  occafion  ferved  :  butv^hen  things 
were  better  fettled,  he  made  a  law,  that  twice  in  the  year  at  leaft,  an  affembly  ftiould  be 
held  at  London.  As  to  extraordinary  affairs,  and  fuch  as  would  not  admit  of  calling 
great  councils,  the  king  afted  therein  by  the  advice  of  thofe  bifiiops,  earls,  and  officers 
of  the  army,  who  happened  to  be  about  his  perfon. 

Thus  great  in  war,  and  great  in  peace,  he  eftablifhed  himfelf  on  the  throne,  and  dif- 
penle.d  the  moft  important  bl'-ffings  to  his  people.  "  Occupied  as  he  was,  fays  an  hif- 
torian,  in  this  great  work  of  laying  the  foundatioa  of  the  Englifh  conftitution,  his  atten- 
tion 
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tlon  ftooped  even  to  the  minuteft  circumftance  of  his  people's  conveniency.  He  in- 
troduced the  art  of  brick-nnaking,  and  built  his  own  houfes  of  thofe  materials,  which 
being  much  more  durable,  fightly,  and  fecure  from  accidents,  than  timber,  his  ex- 
ample was  followed,  firft  by  his  nobles,  and  afterwards  by  the  fubjeds  in  general, 
who  vied  with  each  other  in  expreffing  their  reverence  and  affedion  for  this  illuftrious 
monarch.  He  was,  doubtlefs,  an  objed  of  the  mod  perfed  efteem  and  admiration  ; 
for  exclufive  of  the  qualities  which  diftinguiflied  him  as  a  warrior  and  legiflator,  his 
perfonal  charafter  was  amiable  in  every  refped." 

ANDERSON  (Sir  Edmund)  lord  chief-juftice  of  the  Common-pleas  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  born  at  Broughton,  in  Lincolnlhire.  He  received  the  firlt 
part  of  his  education  in  the  country,  and  went  afterwards  to  Lincoln-college,  in  Ox- 
ford; from  thence  he  was  removed  to  the  Inner-Temple,  where  he  applied  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  law  with  great  afliduity,  and  in  due  time  was  called  to  the  bar  :  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  queen'.s 
ferjeants  at  law.  Some  time  after,  he  was  promoted  to  the  bench;  and,  inii58ij 
being  upon  the  Norfolk  circuit,  at  Bury,  he  exerted  himfeif  againft  the  famous 
Brown,  the  author  of  thole  opinions  which  were  afterwards  maintained  by  a  fed  called, 
from  him,  Brownifts.  For  this  condu6l  of  judge  Anderfon,  the  bifhop  of  Norwich 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  lord-treafurer  Burleigh,  deliring  he  might  receive  the  thanks  of 
the  queen.  In  1582,  he  was  appointed  lord  chief-juilice  of  the  Common-pleas,  and 
took  his  place  there  on  the  4th  of  May,  with  great  formality  and  ceremony.  The 
year  following  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1586,  he  was  chofen  one 
of  the  commiffioners  for  trying  Mary  queen  of  Scots ;  on  the  12th  of  Odober,  in. 
the  fame  year,  he  fat  in  judgment  upon  her;  and  on  the  25th  of  the  fame  month,  he 
fat  again  in  the  Star-chamber,  when  fentence  was  pronounced  againft  that  unfortunate 
queen.  In  1587,  he  prefided  at  the  trial  of  fecrerary  Davifon,  who  was  charged 
with  iiTuing  the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  contrary  to  queen 
Elizabeth's  command,  and  without  her  knowledge.  After  the  hearing  of  the  caufe. 
Sir  Roger  Manwood,  chief-baron  of  the  Exchequer,  gave  his  opinion  Hrft,  wherein 
he  extolled  the  queen's  clemency,  which  he  faid  Davifon  had  prevented  from  having 
its  due  elfed,  and  therefore  he  was  for  fining  him  ten  thoufand  pounds  and  imprifon- 
ment  during  the  queen's  pleafure.  Lord  chief-juftice  Anderfon  fpoke  next ;  his  deci- 
lion  in  this  nice  point  was,  "  That  Davifon  had  dont  jujium  nonjujie-y  he  had  done 
what  was  right  in  an  unlawful  manner,  otherwife  he  thought  him  no  bad  man." 
*'  This,  fays  Mr.  Granger,  was  excellent  logic,  for  finding  an  innocent  man  guilty. 
It  was  drawn  from  the  fame  mood  and  figure  with  the  queen's  order,  and  no  order 
for  Davifon's  figning  the  warrant.  The  lord  chief-juftice,  who  was  otherwife  no  bad 
man  himfeif,  was  obliged  to  find  him  guilty,  upon  pain  of  being  deprived  of  his 
office  *." 

Lord  chief-juftice  Anderfon  greatly  diftinguiflied  himfeif  in  the  proceedings  againft 
thofe  who  endeavoured  to  kt  up  the  Geneva  difcipline ;  and  as  he  ftiewed  great  zeal 
on  thefe  occafions,  fo  in  the  cafe  of  Udal,  a  puritan  minifter,  who  was  confined  in 
the  year  1589,  and  tried  and  condemned  the  year  following,  we  find  the  chief-juftice 
is  feverely  cenfured  by  Mr.  Pierce.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  judge  himfeif  was 
fenfible  of  the  ill-will  his  proceedings  againft  the  diflenters  drew  upon  him  ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  it  gave  him  any  great  concern,  fince,  in  1596,  we  have  an  account  of 
his  going  to  the  northern  circuit,  where  he  behaved  with  the  fame  rigour^  declaring 
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in  his  charges,  that  fuch  perfons  as  oppofed  the  eftablifhed  church,  oppofed  her  m«- 
jefty's  authority,  and  were  therefore  enemies  to  the  ftate,  and  difturbers  of  the  public 
peace;  wherefore,  of  fuch  he  direfted  the  grand  juries  to  enquire,  that  they  might  be 
punifhed.  He  was,  indeed,  a  very  ftrict  lawyer,  who  governed  himfelf  entirely  by 
llatutes:  this  he  fhewed  on  many  occafions,  j  articularly  at  the  trial  of  Henry  Cuff, 
fecretary  to  the  earl  of  EfTex,  when  the  attorney- general  charging  the  prifoner  fyllo- 
giflically,  and  Cuff  anfwering  him  in  the  fame  ftyle,  lord  chief-juftice  Anderfon  faid, 
**  I  fit  here  to  judge  of  law,  and  not  of  logic;"  and  dire(9:ed  the  attorney  general  ta 
prefs  the  ftatute  of  Edward  III.  on  which  Mr,  Cuff  was  indidted.  His  fteadinefs  was 
fo  great,  that  he  would  not  be  driven  from  his  purpofe  by  any  authority  whatever. 
On  the  acceffion  of  king  James  I.  he  was  continued  in  his  office,  which  he  held  up- 
wards of  twenty-three  years,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  at  London, 
on  the  I  ft  of  Auguft,  1605  :  his  body  was  interred  the  15th  of  September  following, 
at  Eyworth,  in  Bedfordfhire,  with  great  funeral  pomp.  As  to  the  writings  of  this 
great  lawyer,  befides  his  readings,  which  are  ftill  in  manufcript,  his  printed  works 
are,  ift.  Reports  of  many  principal  Cafes  argued  and  adjudged  in  the  J  ime  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  the  Common  Pleas.  2d,  Refolutions  and  Judgments  on  the  Cafes  and 
Matters  agitated  in  all  the  courts  of  Weftminfter,  in  the  latter  End  of  the  Reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

ANNESLEY  (Arthur)  earl  of  Anglefey,  and  lord  privy-feal  in  the  reign  of 
king  Charles  II,  was  the  fon  of  Sir  Francis  Annefley,  bart.  and  was  born  at  Dublin 
on  the  tenth  of  July,  16 14.  He  continued  in  Ireland  till  he  was  ten  years  of  age, 
when  he  was  fent  to  England.  In  the  fixteenth  year  of  his  age  he  was  entered  fellow- 
commoner  at  Magdalen  college,  Oxford;  and,  in  1634,  removed  to  Lincoln's-Inn, 
where  he  ftudied  the  lav/  with  great  affiduity,  till  his  father  fent  him  to  travel.  Hav- 
ing made  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  continued  fome  time  at  Rome,  he  returned  to 
England  in  1640,  when  he  was  eledled  knight  of  the  (hire  for  Radnor,  in  the  par- 
liament which  fat  at  Weftminfter,  in  November,  the  fame  year;  but  the  eledion 
being  contefted,  he  loft  his  feat  by  a  vote  of  the  houfe  that  Charles  Price,  Efq;  was 
duly  elected.  In  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  Mr.  Annefley  inclined  to  the  royal 
caufe,  and  fat  in  the  parliament  held  at  Oxford,  in  1643,  but  afterwards  became  re- 
conciled to  the  oppofite  party.  He  was  fent  commiffioner  to  Ulfter  in  the  year  1645., 
where  he  managed  affairs  with  fo  much  dexterity  and  judgment,  that  the  famous 
rebel  Owen  Roe  O'Neal  was  difappointed  in  his  defigns  ;  and  the  popifli  archbifhop 
of  luam,  who  was  the  great  fupport  of  his  party,  and  whofe  councils  had  been 
liitherto  very  fuccefsful,  was  not  only  taken  prifoner,  but  his  papers  were  feized, 
and  his  foreign  correfpondence  difcovered,  whereby  vaft  advantages  accrued  to  the 
proteftant  intereft.  The  parliament  had  fent  commiiTioners  to  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
for  the  delivery  of  Dublin,  but  without  fuccefs  ;  and  die  ftate  of  affairs  making  it 
neceiiary  to  renew  their  correfpondence  with  him,  they  made  choice  of  a  fecond 
committee,  and  Mr.  Annefley  was  placed  at  the  head  of  this  commiffion.  The  com- 
miffioners  arrived  at  Dublin,  June  7,  1647,  and  they  proved  fo  fuccefsful  in  their 
negotiations,  that  in  a  few  days  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  lord-lieutenant, 
which  was  figned  on  the  19th  of  that  month,  and  Dublin  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  parliament.  After  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  then  things  began  to  take  a 
different  turn,  by  reftoring  the  fecluded  members  to  their  feats,  February  21,  1660,. 
Mr.  Annefley  was  cholen  prefident  of  the  council  of  ftate,  and  was  principally  con- 
cerned in  bring  ng  about  the  Reftoration.  The  fame  year  king  Charles  il.  raifed 
him  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron,  by  the  title  of  lord  Anneiley,  of  Newport  Pagnell, 
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Bucks;  and  a  fliort  time  after,  he  was  created  earl  of  Anglefey.  He  had  always  a 
confiderable  fhare  in  the  king's  favour,  and  was  heard  with  great  attention  both  at 
council  and  in  the  houfe  of  lords.  In  1667,  he  was  made  treafurer  of  the  navy. 
On  the  4th  of  February,  1671-2,  his  majefty,  in  council,  was  pleafed  to  appoint 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  earl  of  Anglefey,  the  lord  Holies,  the  lord  Alhley 
Cooper,  and  Mr.  fecretary  Trevor,  to  be  a  committee  to  perufe  and  revife  all  the 
papers  and  writings  concerning  the  fettlement  of  Ireland,  from  the  firft  to  the  laft, 
and  to  make  an  abftrad  thereof  in  writing;  and  accordingly,  on  the  lath  of  June, 
1672,  they  made  their  report  at  large,  which  was  the  foundation  of  a  commiffion, 
dated  Auguft  i,  1672,  to  prince  Rupert,  the  dukes  of  Buckingham  and  Lauderdale, 
the  earl  of  Anglefey,  the  lords  Afhley  and  Holies,  Sir  John  Trevor,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Chicheley,  to  infped  the  fettlements  of  Ireland,  and  all  proceedings  thereunto. 

In  the  year  1673,  the  earl  of  Anglefey  had  the  office  of  lord  privy-feal  conferred 
upon  him.  In  u6lober  1680,  his  lordlhip  was  charged  by  one  Dangerfield,  in  an 
information  delivered  upon  oath,  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  with  endea- 
vouring to  ftifle  evidence  in  relation  to  the  popifli  plot,  and  to  promote  the  belief 
of  a  prefbyterian  one.  The  uneafinefs  he  received  from  this  attack,  did  not  prevent 
his  fpeaking  his  opinion  freely  of  thofe  matters  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  IriOi  plot.  In  1680,  the  earl  of  Caftlehaven  wrote  Memoirs  concern- 
ing the  Affairs  of  Ireland,  wherein  he  was  at  fome  pains  to  reprefent  the  Irifh  rebel- 
lion in  the  lighteft  colours  poffible,  as  if  ic  had  been  at  firft  far  from  being  univerfal, 
and  at  laft  rendered  fo  by  the  meafures  purfued  by  fuch  as  ought  to  have  fuppreffed 
the  infurredion.  The  earl  of  Anglefey  having  received  thefe  Memoirs  from  the 
author,  thought  fit  to  write  fome  animadverfions  upon  them,  in  a  letter  to  the  earl 
of  Caftlehaven,  wherein  he  delivered  his  opinion  freely  with  refpeft  to  the  duke  of 
Ormond  and  his  management  in  Ireland,  'i  he  duke  expoftulated  with  the  lord 
privy-feal  on  this  fubjed,  by  letter,  to  which  the  earl  replied.  In  1682,  the  earl 
drew  up  a  very  particular  remonftrance,  and  prefented  it  to  king  Charles  II.  it  was 
very  warm  and  lo'  al,  but  did  not  meet  with  a  favourable  reception.  This  memorial 
was  intitled,  "  1  he  Account  of  Arthur,  Earl  of  Anglefey,  Lord  Privy-feal  to  your 
moft  excellent  Majefty,  of  the  true  State  of  your  Majefty's  Government  and  King- 
doms, April  27,  1682."  In  one  part  of  it  he  fays,  *'  The  fatal  caufe  of  all  our 
mifchiefs,  prefent  or  apprehended,  and  which  may  raife  a  fire,  which  may  burn  and 
confume  to  the  very  foundatians,  is  the  unhappy  perverfion  of  the  duke  of  York 
(the  next  heir  to  the  crown)  in  one  point  of  religion;  which  naturally  raifes jealoufy 
of  the  power,  defigns,  and  pra5lices  of  the  old  enemies  of  our  religion  and  liberties, 
and  undermines  and  emaiculaies  the  courage  and  conftancy  even  of  thofe  and  their 
pofterity,  who  have  been  as  faithful  to,  and  fuffered  as  much  for  the  crown,  as  any 
the  molt  pleafed  or  contented  in  our  impending  miferies  can  pretend  to  have  done." 
He  concludes  w:th  thefe  words :  ''  Though  your  majefty  is  in  your  own  perlbn  above 
the  reach  of  law,  and  fovereicrn  of  all  your  people,  yet  the  law  is  your  mafter  and 
inftrudor  how  to  govern  ;  and  that  your  fubjeds  afiTure  themfelves,  you  will  never 
attempt  the  enervating  that  law  by  which  you  are  king,  and  which  you  have  not 
only  by  frequent  declarations,  but  by  a  folemn  oath  upon  your  throne,  been  obliged, 
in  a  moft  glorious  prefence  of  your  people,  to  the  maintenance  of;  and  that  there- 
fore you  will  look  upon  any  that  fliall  propoie  or  advife  to  the  contrary,  as  unfit 
perfons  to  be  near  you ;  and  on  thofe  who  fliall  perfuade  you  it  is  lawful,  as  fordid 
flatterers,  and  the  worft  and  moft  dangerous  enemies  you  and  your  kingdoms  have. 
What  1  fet  before  your  majefty,  1  have  written  freely,  and  like  a  Iworn  faithful 
counfellor,  perhaps  not  like  a  wife  man,  with  regard  to  myfelf,  as  they  ftand ;  but 
^       ^  I  have 
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I  have  difcharged  my  duty,  and  fliall  account  it  a  reward,  if  your  majefly  voueh- 
fafe  to  read,  what  I  durlt  not  but  write,  and  which  I  befeech  God  to  give  a  blef- 
fing  to." 

^The  duke  of  Ormond  was  prevailed  upon  to  exhibit  a  charge  againft  the  earl,  on 
account  of  his  refleftions  on  -he  earl  of  Caftlehaven's  Memoirs.  This  produced 
a  fharp  conteft  between  thefe  two  peers,  which  ended  in  the  earl  of  Anglefey's 
lofing  his  place  of  lord  privy-feal ;  though  even  his  enemies  were  forced  to  confefs, 
that  he  was  harflily  and  unjuftly  treated.  After  this  difgrace,  the  earl  remained 
principally  at  his  country-feat  at  Blechingdon,  in  Oxfordfhire,  where  he  devoted  his 
time  to  his  fludies,  and  meddled  very  little  with  public  affairs.  However,  he  got 
into  favour  again,  in  the  reign  of  king  James  II.  and  it  is  generally  believed  he 
would  have  been  appointed  lord-chancellor  of  England,  if  not  prevented  by  his  death, 
which  happened  on  the  6th  of  April,  1686,  in  the  feventy-third  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  perfectly  verfed  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  hiftory,  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  fpirit  and  policy  of  thofe  nations.  He  had  ffcudied  the  laws  of  his  country  with 
fuch  diligence,  that  he  was  efteemed  a  great  lawyer.  He  wrote,  befides  the  above- 
mentioned  work,  I.  Truth  unveiled,  in  Behalf  of  the  Church  of  England.  2.  The 
Privileges  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  and  Commons,  argued  and  ftated.  3.  Memoirs, 
intermixt  with  moral,  political,  and  hifcorical  Obfervations.  4.  The  Hiftory  of  the 
Troubles  in  Ireland,  from  the  Rebellion  in  16+1  to  the  Reftoration.  5.  A  Letter 
of  Remarks  upon  Jovian,  and  fome  other  works.  He  was  a  perfon  of  great  abilities 
and  uncommon  learning.  He  was  one  of  the  firft  Englifh  peers  who  colleded  a 
fine  library,  which  he  did  with  great  labour,  and  at  a  large  expence.  After  his  de- 
ceafe,  all  his  books  were  expofed  to  fale.  At  this  fale  the  difcovery  was  made  of  the 
earl's  famous  memorandum,  in  the  blank  leaf  of  an  Icon  Bafilike,  according  to 
which,  it  was  not  king  Charles  I.  but  billiop  Gawden,  who  was  the  author  of  this 
performance,  which  produced  a  long  controverfy. 

ANSELM,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  in  the  reigns  of  William  Rufus  and  Henry  I. 
was  born  at  Aoft,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  in  the  year  1033.  After  having 
travelled  for  fome  time  in  France,  he  took  the  monadic  habit  in  the  abbey  of  Becc, 
in  Normandy,  of  which  Lanfranc,  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  was  then  prior. 
Three  years  after,  when  Lanfranc  was  made  abbot  of  Caen,  Anfelm  fucceeded  him 
in  the  priory  of  Becc ;  and  upon  the  death  of  Herluin,  abbot  of  that  monaftery, 
was  promoted  to  the  abbacy.  In  1092,  Anfelm  came  over  to  England,  and  foon 
after  his  arrival,  William  Rufus  nomiinated  him  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury  :  but  the 
abbot  fteadily  refufed  the  dignity,  fell  on  his  knees,  wept,  and  intreated  the  king  to 
chufe  fome  other  perfon  j  and  on  his  finding  William  obftinate  in  forcing  him  to 
receive  the  paftoral  ftaff,  kept  his  fift  fo  faft  clinched,  that  it  required  the  utmoft 
violence  of  the  by-ftanders  to  open  it,  and  oblige  him  to  accept  that  enfign  of  fpi- , 
ritual  dignity.  He  was  confecrated  archbifhop  with  great  folemnity  on  the  4th  of 
December,  1093.  Soon  after  his  confecration,  the  king  having  a  defign  to  take  the 
duchy  of  Normandy  from  his  brother  Robert,  and  endeavouring  to  raife  what  money 
he  could  for  that  purpofe,  Anfelm  made  him  an  offer  of  five  hundred  pounds,  which 
tlie  king  thinking  too  little,  refufed  to  accept,  and  the  archbifliop  thereby  fell  under 
his  majefty's  difp]eafure.  The  next  year,  the  king  being  ready  to  embark  for  Nor- 
mandy, Anfelm  waited  on  him,  and  defired  leave  to  convene  a  national  fynod  -,  but 
William  refufed  his  requeft,  and  treated  him  very  harfhly,  whereupon  the  archbifhop 
and  his  retinue  withdrew  from  court. 

At 
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At  this  time  there  was  a  fchifin  in  the  church  between  Urban  and  Clement,  both  of 
v/hom  laid  claim  to  the  papal  chair;  and  Anfelm  had  already  acknowledged  the  former-, 
thoibjh  he  knew  that  the  kiny:  inclined  towards  Clement,  and  that  a  law  had  been  en- 
adecf during  the  preceding  reign,  to  prohibit  all  perfons  from  acknowledging  anv  pnpc 
without  the  king's  confent.  Great  difputes  alio  arofe  on  Ank-lm's  perfifting  in  his  re- 
folution  of  going  to  Rome  to  receive  the  pall  from  pope  Urban,  the  king  ablolutcly  re- 
fufingtolct  him  leave  the  kingdom.  This  conteft  was  carried  to  a  great  length  At 
laft  William  difpatched  agents  to  Rome,  with  fecret  inftrudtions  to  treat  widi  Urban, 
offering  to  acknowledge  that  pontiff  as  duly  cledled,  if  he  would  fend  over  to  him  the 
archbifnop's  pall,  and  let  him  difpofe  of  it  as  he  fhouJd  think  proper.  Urban  was 
pleafed  with  this  meffage,  and  immediately  fent  the  pall  by  the  bifhop  of  Albano,  who 
brought  it  to  William  without  AnfelnVs  knowledge,  and  promifed  that  monarch,  in  the 
Eame  of  the  pope,  a  full  confirmation  of  all  the  prerogatives  and  rights  of  his  crown,  by 
the  papal  authority,  if  he  would  acknov/ledge  and  obey  him,  as  fovereign  pontiff.  Wil- 
liam, who  perceived  that  his  people  and  clergy  in  general  were  difpofed  in  favour  of  Ur- 
ban, accepted  thefe  offers,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the  billiop  of  Albano  to  con- 
cur with  him,  as  legate,  in  the  depofing  of  Anlelm,  offering  a  great  annual  fum  of 
money,  both  to  that  prelate  and  to  Urban,  if  they  would  gratify  his  defires  in  this  re- 
fped  ;  but  the  bifhop  convinced  him  of  the  impradicability  of  vv'hat  he  demanded-,  and 
the  king  having  no  hopes  of  getting  him  depoled,  endeavoured  to  find  fome  means  of 
compounding  their  quarrel  to  his  own  advantage,  Anlelm  was  informed,  that  Urban 
had  lent  the  pall  to  the  king,  and  that  it  was  realbnable  he  fhould  at  leaft  pay  as  much  to 
that  prince  as  it  would  have  coft  him  m  going  to  Rome  to  fetch  it.  The  archbifnop  was 
greatly  lurprifed  at  this  information;  yet,  though  he  law  that  the'courts  of  England  and 
Jlomewere  better  agreed  than  he  had  wifhed,  and  that  the  latter  had  not  treated  him  in 
this  affair  with  the  regard  he  deferved,  he  perfevered  in  refufing  to  give  the  king  any 
money,  though  urged  to  it  by  all  his  brethren.  At  lafV,  William  defpairing  of  felling 
him  the  pall,  confentcd  to  give  it  him.  But  Anlelm  conceiving,  that  to  take  it 
from  his  hands  would  be  a  kind  of  acknowledgment  of  his  having  received  it,  not  from 
the  papa],  but  regai  authority,  refufed  to  accept  it.  However,  after  fome  altercation 
upon  this  delicate  fcruple  of  confcience,  in  which  the  archbilhop's  zeal  for  the  papacy 
exceeded  that  of  the  pope  himfelf,  it  was  at  length  ended  by  a  very  fingular  expedient: 
the  pall  was  laid  on  the  high  altar  of  Canterbury,  and  Anfelm  took  it  from  thence,  as 
from  the  hands  of  St.  Peter. 

Anfelm  was  now  perfuaded  to  give  his  faith  to  the  king,  and  promife  to  obey  and 
maintain  the  royal  cultoms  and  laws  of  the  realm  ;  but  the  king  returning  from  a  war 
againft  the  Wellh,  complained,  that  the  men  whom  the  archbifhop  had  furnifhed  for 
that  expedition,  were  neither  lb  well  accoutred,  nor  fo  fit  for  the  fervice,  as  they  ought 
to  have  been,  and  fummoned  him  to  anfwer  that  charge  in  his  court.  Anfelm  was  deter- 
mined not  to  obey  ;  but  applied  to  fome  of  the  chief  nobles,  and  by  them  acquainted 
the  king,  that  being  compelled  by  the  moft  urgent  neceffity,  he  defire.d  leave  to  go 
to  Rome.  William  fent  back  a  denial.  Neverthelefs  the  prelate  repeatedly  renew- 
ed his  petition,  though  the  charge  againft  him  was  dropped ;  till  at  laft  the  king 
grew  impatient,  and  fent  him  word,  that  if  he  did  go  to  Rome,  he  would  feize  iiis 
temporalities,  and  acknowledge  him  no  longer  for  his  archbifhop  :  notwithftanding 
which,  Anfelm  ftill  perfifttd,  and  at  length  fet  out  with  the  fcrip  and  ftaff  of  a  pilgrim. 
William,  on  hearing  that  he  had  crolfed  the  fea,  ordered  all  his  goods  and  revenues  to 
be  brought  into  the  Exchequer.  Anfelm,  on  his  arrival  at  Rome,  was  honourably  re- 
reived  by  the  pope,  whom  he  accompanied  to  his  country  feat  near  Capua.  His  holi- 
nels  wrote  to  the  king,  enjoining  him,  by  his  authority,   to  reinftate  Anfelm  in  all  the 
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profits  and  privileges  of  his  fee.  Anfelra  was  very  ferviceable  to  tfiepope  in'  tHe  coun- 
cil of  Bari,  held  to  oppofe  the  errors  of  the  Greek  church,  with  refpe<5t  to  the  procefllort' 
of  the  Holy-Ghoft.  In  this  fynod,  he  anfwered  the  objeftions  of  the  Greeks  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  he  filenced  them,  and  gave  general  fatisfaftion  to  the  Weftern  churchy 
His  ho'linefs,  upon  this  occafion,  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  "  alterius  orbis  papa  •,'* 
i.  e.  pope  of  the  other  world,  meaning  England.  After  the  fynod  of  Bari  was  ended,  the- 
pope  and  Anfelm  returned  to  Rome,,  where  an  ambaflador  from  England  was  arrived, 
in  order  to  difp rove  that  prelate's  allegations  and  complaints  againil  his  mafter-,  and 
partly  by  prefents,  and  partly  by  promifes,  he  prevailed  upon  the  court  of  Rometodeferc 
Anfelm.  The  archbilhop  perceiving  how  matters  ftood^.  wocld.  hav«  gone  to  Lyons,, 
but  the  pope  would  not  part  with  him  ;  and  in  order  to  foothe  him  after  his  difappoint- 
ment,  he  lodged  him  in  a  noble  palace,  where  he  made  him  frequent  vifits ;  and  a^ 
council  being  fummoned  about  this  time  tofit  atRome,  Anfelm  had  a  very  honourable, 
feat  afligned  him  and  his  fucceflbrs,  this  being  the  firft  timeof  an  archbilhop  of  Canter- 
bury's appearing  at  a  Roman  fynod.  When  the  council  broke  up^,  Anfelm  retired  to- 
Lyons,  where  he  remained  till  the  death  of  king  William,  which  happened  in  the  year 

1 1 00. 

Henry  I.  having  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  England^,  invited  Anfelm  to  return  to  his- 
archbirtiopric.  That  prelate  accepted  the  invitation  with  tranfport,  and  landed  at  Do- 
ver, Oftober  24,  to  the  inexprelTible  joy  of  the  whole  nation ;  but  when  it  was  required 
that  he  Ihould  be  re-invefbed  by  the  king,  and  do  the  cuftomary  homage  of  his  prede- 
cefibrs,  he  refufed  to  comply,  alledging  the  canons  of  tlie  late  fynod  at  Rome  *,  about 
inveftitures.  The  king  was  not  a  little  difgufted  at  Anfelm's  non-compliance :  it  was  a- 
greed,  however,  that  the  difpute  fhould  reft  till  the  Eafter  following,  and  that  in  the 
mean  time  fome  perfons  fhould  be  fent  to  Rome,  with  a  remonftrance  to  the  pope,  de- 
liring  his  holinefs  to  difpenfe  with  the  canons  of  the  jate  fynod,  in.  relation  to  invefti- 
tures. About  this  time  Anfelm  convened  a  fynod  at  Lambeth,  on  occafion  of  the  king's 
intended  marriage  with  Maud^.  or  Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland  ; 
and  here  it  was  determined,  that  the  king  might  lawfully  marry  that  princefs,  notwith- 
ftanding  fhc  was  generally  reported  to  be  a  nun,,  having  worn. the  v-eil,  and  had  her  edu- 
cation in  a  religious  houfe.. 

The  perfons  deputed  by  the  king  and  the  archbifliop  to  Rome,,  returned  with  a  letter 
to  his  majefty  from  the  pope,  in  which  his  holinefs  infilled  upon  the  performance  of  the 
canons  concerning  inveftitures.  The  king  refolved  not to-give  up  his  prerogative-,  and 
the  majority  of  the  bifhops  and  nobility  were  on  his.  fide :  fome  of  whom  prefled  his 
majefty  to  break  endrely  with  the  fee  of  Rome.  How-ever,.  it  was  not  thought  advife- 
able  to  proceed  to  an  open  rupture  without  making,  a  further  trial  for  an  accommoda- 
tion :  the  king  accordingly  fent  ambafladorsto  the  pope,,  to  endeavour  to  prevail  with 
him  to  recede  from  his  declaration ;  but  he  protefted  that  he  v^^ould  fooner  lofe  his  life 
than  cancel  the  decrees  of  the  holy  fathers,  and  fignified.  his  refolution  by  letters  to  the- 
king  and  Anfelm.  The  next  year  a  national  fynod.  was  held  under  Anfelm  at  St.  Feter's,, 
Weftminfter,  at  which  the  king,  and  moft  of  the  nobility,  were  prefent.  The  year  fol- 
lowing, the  king  fomewhat  relented  in  favour  of  Anfelm,  and  defired  him  to  take  a; 
journey  to  Rome,  to  try  if  he  could  perfuade  the  pope  to  relax.  His  holinefs,  how- 
ever, perfifted  in  reiufing  the  king  the  right  of  inveftiture-;  but  at  the  fame  time  he. 

*  This  fynod  excommunicateci  all  lay  perfons  who  fhould  give  inveftiture  fbr  aBBeys  or  cathedrals  ;♦ 
and  all  ecckfiaftics  who  fhould  receive  inveftitures  from  lay  hands,  or  came  under  the  tenure  of  homaga.- 
ibr  any  ecclcliaftical  promotion,  were,  put  under  the  fame  cenfure..   WiuiiAM  c/^Malmsbur^^. 
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wrote  a  very  refpe6lful  letter  to  his  majefty,  earneftly  defiring  to  wave  the  conteft,  and 
promifing  all  poffible  compliance  in  other  matters.  Anfelm  having  left  the  court  of 
Rome,  returned  to  Lyons  •,  and  during  his  (lay  here,  the  king  lent  another  ambafiy  to 
Rome,  to  try  to  prevail  with  the  pope  to  bring  that  prelate  to  a  fubmiiTion.  But  his 
holinels  could  not  be  gained  ;  and  he  excommunicated  fome  of  the  Englifli  court,  who 
had  difluaded  the  king  from  parting  with  the  inveftitures. 

Anfelm  perceiving  the  court  of  Rome  dilatory  in  their  proceedings,  removed  froni- 
Lyons,  and  made  a  vifit  to  the  countefs  Adela,  at  her  caille  in  Blois.  At  this  lady's 
m'terceflion,  the  king,  when  he  came  to  Normandy,  agreed  to  have  a  meeting  with  An- 
felm, who  accordingly  waited  upon  his  majefty,  al  a  caftle  called  I'Aigle,  where  the 
king  reftored  to  him  the  revenues  of  the  archbifhopric,  but  would*  not  permit  him  to 
come  to  England,  unlefs  he  would  comply  in  the  affair  of  the  inveftitures-,  which  An- 
felm refufing  to  do,,  he  continued  in  trance,  till  the  matter  was  laid  again  before  the 
pope.  And  now  the  Englifh  bifhops,  who  had  taken,  part  with  the  king  againll  An- 
relm,  began  to  change  their  minds,  as  appears  by  their  letter  diredled  to  Anfelm  in  Nor- 
mandy, wherein  they  prefs  him  to  come  over  with  all  fpeed,  promifing  to  ftand  by  him, 
and  to  pay  him  the  regard  due  to  his  charader.  Anfelm  exprefied  his  fatisfadlion  at 
this  behaviour  of  the  bifhops  y  but  he  acquainted  them  it  v/as  not  in  his  power  to  re- 
turn, till  he  was  farther  informed  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court  of  Rome.  At  length 
the  ambafladors  returned  from  Rome,  and  brought  with  them  a  decifion  more  favoura- 
ble thaa  the  former ;  though  his  holinefs  would  not  give  up  the  point  of  inveftitures, 
yet  he  difpenfed  fo  far  as  to  permit  the  bilTiops  and  abbots  to  do  homage  for  their  tem- 
poralities. The  king  being  highly  pleafed  with  this  condefcenfion  of  the  pope,  fent  to 
invite  Anfelm  to  England ;  but  the  meflenger  finding  him  indifpofed,  his  majefty  went 
over  in  perfon  to  Normandy,  and  made  him  a  vifit  at  the  abbey  of  Becc,  where  all  dif- 
ferences were  pertedtly  adjufted. 

When^  Anfelm  recovered  from  his  ilinefs,  he  embarked  for  England,  where  he  was 
received  witb  extraordinary  marks  of  civility  and  kindnefs.  After  his  arrival,  nothing 
remarkable  happened  in  the  life  of  this  great  prelate,  except  his  difpute  with  Thomas 
archbifhop  of  York,  who,,  in  conjundion  with  die  chapter  of  York,  endeavoured  to 
throw  off  the  dependency  on  the  lee  of  Canterbury^  Before  the  determination  of  this 
difpute,.  Anfelm  died  at  Canterbury,  in  the  feventy-ftxth  year  of  his  age,  and  feven- 
teenth  of  his  prelacy,  on  the  21ft  of  April,  1109.  The  largeil  edition  or  his  works  is 
that  publifhed  by  father  Gerberon  :  it  is  divided  into  three  parts  j  the  firft  is  entitled  Mo- 
nologia,  and  contains  dogmatical  trads^  the  fecond  contains  pradlical  and  devotional 
ti-ads  i  the  third  takes  in  his  letters.  William  of  Malmft)ury  tells  us,  that  "  Anfelm 
was  a  perfon  of  great  ftridnefs  and  felf-denial:  and  his  tempet;  and  fed atenefs  were  fuch,. 
that  he  was-  never  heard  to  utter  the  ieaft  reproachful  word."  He  was  the  firft  arch- 
biftiop  who.reftrained  the  Englifli  clergy  from  marrying  :  this  was  done  in  the  national 
fynod  held  at  Weftminfter  in.  1 102,.  the  fourth  canon  of  which  provides,  that  no  arch- 
deacon, prieft,.  deacon,  or  canon,  fhould  be  allowed  to  marry,  or  live  with  his' wife  al- 
ready married.     Anfelm  was  can^onizedin.  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  ~ 

ANSON  (GEi)RGE,  Lord)  whofe  merir,  as  a  navaf  commander,  raifed  him  to- 
the  rank  of  nobility,  was  the  fecond  and  youngeft  fon  of  William  Anfon,>  Efq-,  or 
Shuckborough,  by  Elizabeth,  fifter  to  the  countefs  of  Macclesfield,,  and  aunt  to-  the 
prefent  earl.. 

Mr.  Anfon,  having  very,  early  devoted^himfelf  ro>  the  fea-fervicei-  vms  made  captain' 
©f  the  Weazle  ftoop  in;  17,22  ;  and,  the  year  foilowingy  captain  of  the  Sear-borougb 
jmn^of  war...    On- the  breaking,  out  of  the  Sganifli;  warj.  he- was^  recomracfided  to  his> 
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:^Taiefcy  for-'che  command  of  a  fquadron  deftined  to  annoy  the  enemy  in  the  South  Sea:s  ; 
•and,  by  an  unircqutrnted  navigation,  to  attack  them  v/ith  vigour  in  their  remoteft  fettle- 
:Xnents.  A  dcfign  which,  had  it  not  met  with  unaccountable  delays,  would  have  am- 
ply anfwered  the  intention,  and  might  have  given,  perhaps,  an  irretrievable  blow  to 
ihe  Spanifli  American  power. 

Mr.  Anion  failed  from  St.  Helens  on  the  iSth  of  September,  174.0,  in  the  Centu. 
rion  of  fixty  guns,  with  the  Gloucefter  and  Severn  of  fifty  each,  the  Pearl  of  forty,  the 
Wager  ftoredliip,  and  the  Tryal  (loop.  His  departure  having  been  retarded  fome 
mondis  beyond  the  proper  feafon,  he  did  not  arrive  in  the  latitude  of  Cape  Horn  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  vernal  equinox,  and  in  fuch  tempeftuous  weather,  that  it  was 
with  much  difficulty  that  his  own  lliip,  with  the  Gloucefter  and  the  floop,  could  dou- 
ble that  dangerous  cape-,  and  his  ftrength  was  confiderably  ciiminifhed  by  the  putting 
back  of  the  Severn  and  Pearl,  and  the  lofs  of  the  Wager  ftore-fhip.  Yet,  notvvith- 
ftanding  this  difappointment,  and  the  havock  that  the  fcurvy  had  made  among  the 
fnips  that  were  left,  he  arrived  at  the  fertile,  though  uninhabited  ifland  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez •,  vi'here  having  repaired  his  damages,  and  refreftied  his  men,  with  the  above 
inconfiderabk  armament,  he  kept,  for  eight  months,  the  whole  coaft  of  Peru  and  Mex- 
ico in  continual  alarm,  made  leveral  prizes,  took  and  plundered  the  town'  ot  Paita,  and, 
by  his  humane  behaviour  to  his  pnfoners,  imprefT^d  on  their  minds  a  lading  idea  of 
Britifn  generofity.  At  length,  with  the  Centurion  only  (the  other  two  ihips  having 
been  dellroyed}  he  traverfed  the  vaft  extent  oi  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  a  three  monchs 
voyage  ;  in  the  courfe  of  which,  his  numbers  were  lb  much  fariher  reduced  by  ficknefs, 
that  it  was  with  the  utmoii  difiiculty  he  reached 'the  ifland  of  1  inii^n,  one  of  the 
Ladrones. 

"  This  ifland  lies  in  the  latitude  of  1 5. 8,  N.  and  longitude  from  Acapulco  i  i  4.  50. W. 
Its  length  is  about  tv/clve  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  hah  as  much  •,  it  extending  from 
the  S.  S.  W.  to  the  N,  N.  E.  The  foil  is  every  where  dry  and  healthy,  and  fomewhat 
landy,  which  being  lefs  difpofed  than  other  f  ils  to  a  rank  and  over-luxuriani  v  getation, 
occafions  the  meadows  and  the  bottoms  of  the  v/oods  to  be  much  ntattr  and  fmoother 
than  is  ufual  in  hot  climates.  l  he  land  rifes,  by  an  eafv  flope,  from  the  very  beach 
where  we  watered  to  the  middle  of  the  ifland  •,  though  the  general  courie  of  its  alccnt  is 
often  interrupted  and  traverfed  by  gentle  defc^nts  and  vallies;  and  ihe  inequ.diries  that 
are  formed  by  the  different  combinations  ot  thefe  gradual  fwellings  of  the  ground,  are 
moft  beautifully  diverfified  by  large  lawns,  which  are  covered  with  a  very  fine  trefoil, 
intermixed  with  a  variety  (f  flowers,  and  are  fl<:irted  by  woods  of  tall  ipr  ading  trees, 
moflof  them  celebrated  either  for  their  aipedt  or  their  fruit.  The  tur-  of  the  lawns  is 
perfeclly  clean  and  even,  and  the  bottoms  of  the  woods,  in  many  places,  clear  o^  all 
bullies  and  underwoods  •,  ard  the  woods  themfelves  ufually  terminate  on  the  lawns  with 
a  regular  outline,  not  broken,  nor  conlufed  with  ftraggling  trees,  but  appearing  as  uni- 
form as  if  kid  out  by  art.  Hence  arofe  a  great  variety  of  the  moft  elegant  and  enter- 
taining profpects,  formed  by  the  mixture  of  thefe  woods  and  lawns,  and  their  various 
interfcdions  with  each  other,  as  they  fpread  themfelves  differently  through  the  vallies, 
and  over  the  Hopes  and  declivities  with  which  the  place  abounds.  The  animals  too, 
which,  for  the  greatefl  part  of  the  )  ear,  are  the  fole  lords  of  this  happy  foil,,  partake,  in 
fome  meafure,  of  the  romantic  call  of  the  ifland,  and  are  no  Imall  addition  to  its  won- 
derful fcenery  :  for  the  cattle,  of  which  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  herds  of  fome  thou- 
fands  feeding  together  in  a  large  meadow,  are  certainly  the  moft  remarkable  in  the 
world.  They  are  all  of  a  milk-white,  except  their  ears,  which  are  generally  black; 
and,  though  there  are  no  inhaoitants  here,  yet  the  clamour  and  frequent  parading  of 
domeftic  poultry,  which  range  the  woods  in  great  numbers,  perpetually  excite  the  ideas 
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of  the  neighbourhood  of  farms  and  villages,  and  greatly  contribute  to  the  beauty  and 
chearfulnefs  of  the  place. 

"  The  cattle  on  the  ifiand  we  computed  were  at  leaft  ten  thoufand,  and  we  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  near  them,  as  they  were  notfliy  of  us.  Our  firfl;  method  of  kilHng 
them  was  fhooting  them  1  but,  at  laft,  when,  by  accidents,  we  were' obliged  to  huf- 
band  our  ammunition,  our  men  ran  thern  down  with  eafe.  Their  ^e(h  was  extremely 
■well  tailed,  and  was  believed  by  us  to  be  much  more  eafily  digefted  than  any  we  had 
ever  met  with.  The  fowls  too  were  exceeding  good,  and  were  likcwife  run  down  with 
little  trouble ;  for  they  could  Icarce  fly  further  than  an  hundred  yards  at  a  flight,  and 
even  that  fatigued  them  fo  much,  that  they  could  not  readily  rife  again  •,  fo  that  aided 
by  the  opennefs  of  the  woods,  we  could  at  all  times  furnilh  ourielves  with  whatever 
number  we  wanted.  Befides  the  cattle  and  poultry,  we  found  here  vaft  quantities  of 
wild  hogs.  Thele  were  moll  excellent  food  •,  but,  as  they  were  a  very  fierce  animal,  wc 
were  obliged  either  to  fhoot  them,  or  to  hunt  them  with  large  dogs,  which  we  found 
upon  the  place  at  our  landing,  and  which  belonged  to  a  detachment  that  was  then  up- 
on the  ifland,  amalTing  provifions  for  the  garrifon  of  Guam.  Thefe  dogs  having  been 
purpofely  trained  to  the  killing  of  the  wild  hogs,  they  follov/ed  us  very  readily,  and 
hunted  for  us  :  but  though  they  were  a  large  bold  breed,  the  hogs  fought  with  fo  much 
fury,  that  they  frequently  dellroyed  them  ;  fo  that,  by  degrees,  we  loil  the  greateft  part 
of  them. 

"  But  this  place  was  not  only  extremely  agreeable  to  us  from  the  plenty  and  excel- 
lency of  its  fiefh  provifions  but  was  as  much,  perhaps,  to  be  admired  for  its  fruits  and 
vegetable  produdlions,  which  were  mod  fortunately  adapted  to  the  cure  of  the  fea-fcurvy, 
that  had  fo  terribly  reduced  us  ;  for  in  the  woods  there  were  inconceivable  quantities  of 
cocoa-nuts,  with  the  cabbages  growing  on  the  fame  tree.  There  were,  befides,  guavoes, 
limes,  fweet  and  four  oranges,  and  a  kind  of  fruit  peculiar  to  thefe  iflands,  called  by 
the  Indians  Rima,  but  by  us  the  bread  fruit;  for  it  was  conflantly  eaten  by  us  during 
our  fl:ay  upon  the  ifland,  inftead  of  bread  ;  and  fo  univerfally  preferred  to  it,  that  no 
Ihip's  bread  was  expended  during  that  whole  interval.  It  grew  upon  a  tree  which  was 
ibmewhat  lofty,  and  which,  towards  the  top,  divides  into  large  and  fpreading  branches. 
The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  of  a  remarkable  deep  green,  are  notched  about  the  edges, 
and  are  generally  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  length.  The  fruit  itfelf  grows  indif- 
ferently on  all  parts  of  the  branches  :  it  is  in  fhape  rather  elliptical  than  round,  is  cover- 
ed with  a  rough  rind,  and  is  ufually  feven  or  eight  inches  long ;  each  of  them  grows 
fingly  and  not  in  clullers.  This  fruit  is  fittell  to  be  ufed  when  it  is  full  grown,  but  is 
flill  green  •,  in  which  ftate  its  tafte  has  fome  difl:ant  refemblance  to  that  of  an  artichoke- 
bottom,  and  its  texture  is  not  very  difi^erent,  for  it  is  foft  and  fpongy.  As  it  ripens  it 
grows  Ibfter  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  then  contrafts  a  lufcious  tafte,  and  an  agree- 
able fmell,  not  unlike  that  of  a  ripe  peach  ;  but  then  it  is  efteemed  unwholefome,  and  is 
faid  to  produce  fluxes.  Befides  the  fruits  already  enumerated,  there  were  many  other 
vegetables  extremely  conducive  to  the  cure  of  the  malady  we  had  long  laboured  under  j 
iuch  as  water-melons,  dandelion,  creeping  purflain,  mint,  fcurvy-grafs,  and  forrel; 
all  which,  together  with  the  frefli  meats  of  the  place,  we  devoured  with  great  eagernefs, 
prompted  thereto  by  the  fl:rong  inclination  which  nature  never  fails  of  excidng  in  fcor- 
4utic  diforders  for  thefe  powerful  fpecifics. 

"  It  v/ill  eafily  be  conceived,  from  what  already  hath  been  faid,  that  our  cheer  upon 
this  ifland  was  in  fome  degree  luxurious,  but  I  have  not  yet  recited  all  the  varieties  of 
provifion  which  we  here  indulged  in.  Indeed  we  thought  it  prudent  totally  to  abftain 
from  fifli,  the  few  we  caught  at  our  firft  arrival  having  furfeited  thofe  who  eat  of  themi ; 
but,  confidering  how  much  we  had  been  inured  to  that  fpecies  of  food,  we  did  not  rcx 
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aard  thiscircumftance  as  a  difadvantage,  efpecially  as  the  defed  was  fo  amply  fuppliecl 
Dv  the  beef,  pork,  and  fowls  already  mentioned,  and  by  great  quantity  of  wild  fowl'; 
for  I  muft  obferve,  that  near  rhe  centre  of  the  ifland  there  were  two  confiderable  pieces 
of  frefh  water,  which  abounded  with  duck,  teal,  and  curlew  •■,  not  to  mention  the  whift- 
ling-plover,  which  we  found  there  in  the  greateft  plenty. 

"  It  may,  perhaps,  be  wondered  at,  that  an  ifland  fo  excellently  furnifhed  with  the 
conveniencies  ot  life,  and  fo  well  adapted,  not  only  to  the  fubfiftence,  but  likewife  to 
the  enjoyment  of  mankind,  fhould  be  entirely  deftitute  of  inhabitants,  efpecially  as  it  is 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  other  iflands,  which,  in  fome  meafure,  depend  upon  this  for 
fupport.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  it  is  not  fifty  years 
fince  the  ifland  was  depopulated.  The  Indians  we  had  in  our  cufliody  aflured  us,  that  for- 
merly the  three  iflands  of  Tinian,  Rota,  and  Guam,  were  all  full  of  inhabitants  j  and 
that  Tinian  alone  contained  thirty  thoufand  fouls  :  but  a  ficknefs  raging  amongft  thefe 
iflands,  which  deftroyed  multitudes  of  the  people,  the  Spaniards,  to  recruit  their  num- 
bers at  Guam,  which  were  greatly  diminiflied  by  this  mortality,  ordered  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Tinian  thither ;  where,  languifl:iing  for  their  former  habitations,  and  their  cuf- 
tomary  method  of  life,  the  greateft  part  of  them,  in  a  few  years,  died  of  grief  Indeed, 
independent  of  that  attachment  which  all  mankind  have  ever  Ihown  to  the  places  of  their- 
birth  and  bringing  up,  it  fliould  feem,  from  what  has  been  already  faid,  that  there 
were  few  countries  more  worthy  to  be  regretted  than  this  of  Tinian.  Thefe  poor  In- 
dians might  reafonably  have  expected,  at  the  great  difliance  from  Spain  where  they  were 
placed,  to  have  efcaped  the  violence  and  cruelty  of  that  haughty  nation,  fo  fatal  to  a 
larae  proportion  of  the  human  race  :  but  it  feems  their  remote  fituation  could  not  pro- 
tei^  them  from  fharing  in  the  common  deftrudlion  of  the  wefliern  world,  all  the  advan- 
tage they  received  from  their  difliance  being  only  to  perilh  an  age  or  two  later. 

^"  Having  mentioned  the  conveniencies  of  this  place,  the  excellency  and  quantity  of 
its  fruits  and  provifions,  the  neatneis  of  its  lawns,  the  ftatelinefs,  frefhnefs,  and  fra- 
grance of  its  woods,  the  happy  inequality  of  its  furface,  and  the  variety  and  elegance  of 
the  views  it  afforded,  we  muft  alfo  obferve,  that  ail  thefe  advantages  were  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  healthiness  bf  its  climate,  by  the  almoft  conttant  breezes  which  prevail  there,  and 
by  the  frequent  (howers  which  fall,  and  which,  though  of  a  very  fliort  and  almoft  mo- 
mentary duration,  are  extremely  grateful  and  refreftiing,  and  are,  perhaps,  one  caufe  of 
the  falubrity  of  the  air,  and  of  the  extraordinary  influence  it  was  obferved  to  have  upon^ 
i>s,  in  increafing  and  invigorating  our  appetites  and  digeftion.  This  was  fo  remarkable, 
that  thofe  among  our  officers,  who  were  at  all  other  times  fpare  and  temperate  eaters, 
who,  befides  a  flight  breakfaft,  made  but  one  moderate  repaft  a  day,  were  here,  in  ap- 
pearance, transformed  into  gluttons ;  for,  inftead  of  one  reafonable  flefli-meal,  they 
were  nov/  fcarce  fatisfied  with  three,  and  each  of  them  fo  prodigious  in  quantity,  as. 
would  at  another  time  have  produced  a  fever  or  a  furfeit  :  and  yet  our  digeftion  fo  well 
correfponded  with  the  keennefs  of  our  appetites,  that  we  were  neither  difordered  nor 
even  loaded  by  this  repktion  ;  for,  aftet  having,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  ifland, 
made  a  large  beef-breakfaft,  it  was  not  long  before  we  began  to  confider  the  approach- 
pf  dinner  as  a  very  defirable,  though  fomewhat  tardy,  incident. 

"  Having  been  thus  large  in  my  encomiums  on  this  ifland,  in  which,  however,  1: 
conceive  I  have  not  done  it  juftice,  it  is  necefluiry  I  fliould  Ipeak  of  thofe  circumftances- 
in  which  it  is  dcfeftive,  whether  in  point  of  beauty  or  utility. 

"  And,  firft,  with  r^fpcd  to  its  water,  I  muft  own,  that,  before  I  had  feen  this  fpor,. 

I  did  not  conceive  that  the  abfence  of  running  water,  of  which   it  is  entirely  deftitute, 

^ould  have  been  fo  well  replaced  by  any  other  means,  as  it  is  in  this  ifland  j  for,  though 

there  are  no  ftreams,  yet  the  water  of  the  wells  and  fprings  which  are  to  be  n:iet  wicb 
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every  where  near  the  furface,  is  extremely  good  ;  and,  in  the  mldft  of  the  idand,  there 
are  two  or  three  confiderable  pieces  of  excellent  water,  the  edges  of  which  are  as  neat 
and  even,  as  if  they  had  been  bafons  purpofely  made  for  the  decoration  of  the  place.  It 
muft,  however,  be  confefled,  that,  with  regard  to  the  beauty  of  the  profpcds,  the  want 
of  rills  and  llreams  is  a  very  great  defeft,  not  to  be  compenfated  either  by  large  pieces 
of  (landing  watejT,  or  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  feaj  though  that,  on  account  of  the 
faiallnefs  of  the  ifland,  generally  makes  a  part  of  a  very  extenfive  view. 

"  As  to  the  refidence  upon  the  ifland,  the  principal  inconvenience  attending  it  is  the 
vaft  number  of  mufcatos,  and  various  other  fpecies  of  flies,  together  with  an  infedt  call- 
ed a  trick,  which,  though  principally  attached  to  the  cattle,  would  yet  frequently  faften 
upon  our  limbs  and  bodies,  and,  if  not  perceived  and  removed  in  time,  would  bury  its 
liead  under  the  fkin,  and  raife  a  painful  inflammation.  We  found  here  too  centipedes 
and  fcorpions,  which  we  fuppofed  were  venomous,  but  none  of  us  ever  received  any  in- 
jury from  them. 

"  But  the  mofl  important  and  formidable  exception  to  this  place  remains  ftill  to  be 
told.  This  is  the  inconvenience  of  the  road,  and  the  little  fecurity  there  is,  at  fome 
feafons,  for  a  ftiip  at  anchor.  The  only  proper  anchoring-place  for  Ihips  of  burthen  is 
at  the  fouth-weft  end  of  the  ifland.  In  this  place  the  Centurion  anchored  in  twenty  and 
twenty- two  fathom  water,  oppofite  to  a  fandy  bay,  and  about  a  mile  and  an-half  difl:ant 
from  the  Ihore.  The  bottom  of  this  road  is  full  of  fliarp  pointed  coral  rocks  which 
during  four  months  of  the  year,  that  is,  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober, render  it  a  very  unfafe  place  to  lie  at.  This  is  the  feafon  of  the  weftern'  mon- 
foons,  when,  near  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  but  more  particularly  at  the  change 
the  wind  is  ufually  variable  all  round  the  compafs,  and  feldom  fails  to  blow  with  fuch 
fury,  that  the  ftouteft  cables  are  not  to  be  confided  in  ;  and,  what  adds  to  the  danger 
at  thefe  times,  is,  the  exceflive  rapidity  of  the  tide  of  flood,  which  fets  to  the  fouth-eafti. 
between  this  ifland  and  that  of  Aguiguan,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  fouthern  extremity  of- 
Tinian.  This  tide  runs,  at  firft,  with  a  vafl:  head  and  overfall  of  water,  and  occafions* 
fuch  a  hollow  and  over-grown  fea,  as  is  fcarcely  to  be  conceived  ;  fo  that  we  were  un- 
der the  dreadful  apprehenfion  of  being  pooped  by  ic,  though  we  were  in  a  fixty  oun 
fhip.  In  the  remaining  eight  months  of  the  year,  that  is,  from  the  middle  of  Qclobcr 
to  the  middle  of  June,  there  is  a  confl:ant  feafon  of  fettled  weather,  when,  if  the  cables 
are  but  well  armed,  there  is  fcarcely  any  danger  of  their  being  fo  much  as  rubbed  j  fo  that 
during  all  that  interval,  it  is  as  fecure  a  road  as  could  be  wiflied  for.'' 
'  Having  thus  long  detained  our  readers  with  this  agreeable  digreffion,  we  will  now  re-v 
turn  to  our  fubjedl. 

,  The  commodore,  and  mofl:  of  his  people,  were  in  great  danger  of  being  left  here  for 
ever,  or  of  being  imprifoned  or  mafl'acred  by  the  neighbouring  Spaniards  ;  the  Centu- 
rion being  driven  from  her  anchors,  one  night,  in  a  violent  fl:orm,  and,  after  nineteea- 
daysabfence,  being  brought  back  with  difficulty,  by  the  few  hands  that  were  left  on 
board.  Mr.  Anion  arrived  at  Macao,  in  China,  in  1742,  where  having  completely- 
refitted  his  fliip  (as  was  generally  fuppofed,  for  an  European  voyage)  he  ll?ercd  lick  as 
far  as  the  Philippine  iflands,  with  a  view  of  meeting  the  Aeapulco  fliip ;  a  plan  as-  wifdv 
laid  as  It  was  wilely  conduced.  After  much  beating  about  and  uncertainty  he  at 
length  got  fight  of  the  fliip  of  which  he  had  been  in  fearch,  and  foon  aftercame  up  with^ 
and  took  her.  This  crowned  his  voyage,  and  greatly  enriched  himfelf  and  his  crew 
With  a  handful  of  men  and  boys  (of  whom  two  only  were  killed)'  he  made  this  vaft  ac- 
quifition,  and  took  three  times  his  own  number  of  prifoners.  He  returned  with  his 
prize  to  China,  where  he  obtained,  with  eafe,  at  an  audience  of  the  viceroy  of  Canton 
an  exempuon  from  the  emperor's  ufual  duties,  thus  fupporting  the  honour  of  his  mal 
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iefty's  flag  in  thofe  far  dlftant  regions.  On  his  arrival  in  England  (by  the  Cape  of  Good 
i^ope)  aker  near  four  years  ablence,  in  June  1744.  ^-^  found  that  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence feemed  ftill  to  proted:  him,  having  failed,  in  a  fog,  through  the  midft  of  a  French 
fleet,  then  cruifing  in  the  Channel.  In  fhort,  through  the  whole  of  this  remarkable 
voyage,  he  experienced  the  truth  of  that  faying  of  Teucer,  which  he  afterwards  chofe 
for  hTs  motto,  "  Nil  ell  ddperandum."  _  < 

Soon  after  his  return,  he  was  appointed  rear-admiral  of  the  Blue,  and  one  of  the  lords 
of  the  admirahv.  In  April  1745,  he  was  made  rear-admiral  of  the  White  i  and,  in 
July,  1746,  vice-admiral  of  the  Blue.  He  was  aUb  chofen  member  of  parliament  for 
Heydon  in  Yorkfliire.  That  winter  he  commanded  the  Channel  j'quadron,  and  had  nor 
duke  d'Anville's  fleet,  returning  with  difgrace  from  North  America,  been  accidentally 
apprized  of  his  ftation,  his  long  and  tempeftuous  cruize  would  then  have  been  attend- 
cd  with  his  ufual  fuccefs.  However,  in  theenfuing  fumm.er,  he  was  once  more  crown- 
ed with  wealth  and  conqueft.  Being  then  on  board  the  Prince  George,  of  ninety  guns, 
in  company  with  admiral  Warren,  and  twelve  other  fliips,  he  intercepted,  off  Cape 
Finifterre,  on  May  3,  1747,  a  powerful  fleer,  bound  from  France  to  the  Eafl:  and  Weft 
Indies-,  and,  by  his  valour  and  condud;,  again  enriched  himfelf  and  his  officers,  and 
ftrengthened  the  Britifh  navy,  by  taking  fix  men  of  war,  and  four  Eaft  Indiamen,  not 
one  of  that  fleet  eicaping.  The  fpeech  of  the  French  admiral,  M.  Jonquiere,  on  pre- 
fenting  his  fword  to  the  conqueror,  deferves  to  be  recorded  :  **  Monfieur,  vous  avez 
vaincu  I'lnvincible,  et  la  Gloire  vous  fuit,"  "  Sir,  You  have  conquered  the  Invincible, 
and  Glory  follows  you,"  pointing  to  the  two  Ihips  fo  named.  For  thefe  repeated  fer- 
vices,  the  late  king  rewanied  him  with  a  peerage,  on  the  thirteenth  of  June,  by  the 
title  of  lord  Anfon,  baron  of  Soberton  in  Hants.  On  the  fifteenth  of  July,  in  the  fame 
year,  he  was  appointed  vice-admiral  of  the  Red,  and,  on  the  death  of  Sir  John  Norris, 
was  made  vice-admiral  of  England. 

In  April,  1748,  his  lordfliip  married  the  honourable  Mifs  Yorke  (eldeft  daughter  of 
the  late  earl  of  Hardwicke,  then  lord  high  chancellor)  who  died  in  1 760,  without  iflTue. 
In  the  fame  year  he  was  appointed  admiral  of  the  Blue,  when  he  commanded  the  fqua- 
dron  that  convoyed  the  late  king  to  and  from  Holland,  and  ever  after  conftantly  attend- 
ed his  majefliy  on  his  going  abroad,  and  on  his  return  to  England,  In  June,  1751, 
he  was  appointed  firll  lord  of  the  admiralty,  in  which  poft  he  continued  (\\ith  a  very 
Ihort  intermifllon)  till  his  death.  In  1752  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  juftices,  ^ 
as  he  alfo  was  in  1754.  That  year,  on  the  rupture  with  France,  fo  adive  and  fpirited 
were  his  meafures,  that  a  fleet,  fuperior  to  the  enemy,  was  equipped  and  manned  with 
amazin»  expedition.  In  175^^,  being  then  admiral  of  the  White,  having  hoifted  his 
flag  on 'board  the  Koyal  George,  of  one  hundred  guns,  he  failed  from  Spithead  on  the 
firft  of  June,  with  a  formidable  fleet,  Sir  Edward  Hawke  commanding  under  him  ; 
and  by  cruizing  continually  before  Breft,  he  covered  the  defcents  that  were  made  that 
?ummer  at  St.  Maloes,  Lherburg,  &c.  After  this,  he  was  appointed  admiral  and  com- 
mander in  chief  of  his  majefty's  fleets. 

The  lall  fervice  his  lordfliip  performed  at  fea  was  the  convoying  to  England  our  pre- 
fent queen-,  for  which  purpofe  he  failed  from  Harwich  in  the  Charlotte  yacht,  on  the 
leventh  of  Augulf,  1761  j  and  that  day  month,  after  a  long  and  tempeftuous  voyage, 
landed  the  princefs  at  the  fame  place.  At  length,  having  been  fome  time  in  a  languifh- 
incr  ftate  of  health,  he  was  adviled  to  the  Bath  waters,  from  which  he  was  thought  to 
have  received  benefit-,  but,  foon  after  his  return,  being  feized  fuddenly,  juft  after  walk- 
inw  in  his  garden,  he  died  at  his  feat  at  Moor-park,  in  Hertfordfliire,  on  the  fixih  of 
June,'  1762.  By  his  lordfliip's  will,  great  part  of  his  fortune  devolved  to  his  fifter's  fon, 
Gcor'ae  Adams,  Efq-,  member  for  Saltafti,  in  Cornwall. 
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Among  the  many  fervices  that  will  immortalize  the  name  of  Anfon,  his  prudent  and 
fortunate  choice  ot  officers  is  none  of  the  leaft,  as  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  remem- 
ber that  the  late  captain  Saumarez,  (who  was  killed  in  1747,  being  then  captain  of  the 
Nottingham)  and  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  Sir  Piercy  Brett,  commodore  Keppel,  captaia 
Dennis,  &c.  were  his  lieutenants  in  the  Centurion. 

With  refpedt  to  lord  Anfon's  natural  difpofition,  he  was  calm,  cool,  and  fteady  ;  but 
it  is  reported,  that  our  honeft  undefigning  feaman  was  frequently  a  dupe  at  gaming : 
and  it  was  wittily  obferved  of  him,  that  he  had  been  round  the  world,  but  never  in  it. 
JNo  performance  ever  met  with  a  more  favourable  reception  than  Lord  Anion's  Voyage 
Round  the  lVorld\  four  very  large  impreffions  were  fold  off  in  a  twelvemonth.  It  has 
been  tranllated  into  moft  of  the  European  languages,  and  ilill  fupports  its  reputation.  It 
was  compofed  under  his  lordfhip's  own  infpeftion. 

ANTHONY,  or  ANTONY,  (Dr.  Francis)  a  learned  phyfician  and  chemift  of 
thefixteenth  and  fcventeenth  centuries,  was  born  on  the  1 6th  of  April,  1550.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Cambridge,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  theory  and  practice 
of  chemiftry.  Cn  his  coming  to  London  in  the  year  1598,  he  publifhed  a  treatife  oa 
the  excellence  of  a  medicine  drawn  from  gold,  which  he  called  his  A  urum  Fotabile ; 
but  not  having  taken  the  neceflary  precaution  of  obtaining  a  licence  from  the  college  of 
phyficians,  he  was  fummoned,  in  1 600,  before  the  prefident  and  cenfors,  when,  con- 
fefling  that  he  had  cured  twenty  perfons  without  a  licence,  he  was  fined  and  imprifoned  ; 
and  afterwards  perfifting  in  the  pradice  of  phyfic,  he  again  fuffered  the  fame  effeds  of 
their  difpleafure.  He  wrote  in  Latin  feveral  defences  of  his  Aurum  Potabile,  and  at 
length  obtained  a  very  extenfive  and  beneficial  praftice.  He  was  a  man  of  unaffeded 
piety,  untainted  probity,  modefty,  and  unbounded  charity.  He  died  on  the  twenty- 
fixth  of  May,    5^23,  in  the  feventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  John  Anthony,  his  ion,  was  the  author  of  "  Lucas  Redivivus,  or  the  Gofpel  Phy- 
fician, prefcribing  (by  way  of  meditation)  divine  ph\fic  to  prevent  difeafee  not  yet  en- 
tered upon  the  foul,  and  to  cure  thofe  maladies  which  have  already  feized  upon  the 
fpirit."  He  died  April  28,  1655,  aged  feventy,  as  appears  by  the  monument  ereded 
for  his  father  and  himfelf  in  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  in  London*. 

ARAM  (Eugene)  a  perfon  remarkable  for  being  a  prodigy  of  learning,  confider- 
ing  his  education,  and  poffefling  fuperior  abilities  that  were  degraded  by  an  enormous 
crime,  was  born  at  Ramfgill,  a  little  village  in  Netherdale,  Yorkfhire,  and  went  to 
fchool  near  Rippon,  till  he  was  capable  of  reading  the  New  Tctlament,  which  was  all  he 
was  ever  taught,  except  a  long  time  after,  when  he  received  about  a  month's  inltrudions 
from  a  clergyman.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  he  attended  his  father,  who  was 
a  gardener  at  Newby,  where  his  propenfity  to  literature  firft  difcuvered  itfelf.  Mathe- 
matics firft  engaged  his  attention,  and  he  foon  underftood  quadratic  equations,  and  their 
geometrical  conllrudions.  At  fixteen  years  of  age  he  became  book-keeper  to  a  tradef- 
man  in  London  ,  and  after  flaying  here  a  year  or  two,  went  to  Bondgate,  where  he  re- 
newed his  mathematical  ftudies,  but  foon  after  turned,  with  avidity,  to  poetry,  hiftory, 
and  antiquities,  the  charms  of  which  quite  deftroycd  all  the  heavier  beauties  of  numbers^ 
whofe  application  and  properties  he  now  purfued  no  longer,  except  occafionally  in  teach- 
ing. After  fome  time  he  was  invited  into  Netherdale,  his  native  air,  where  he  firfl  en- 
gaged in  a  fchool,  and  there  married. 

*  Granger's  Biographical  Hiftory  of  EnglaiuL 
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Prompted  by  an  irrefiftible  thirfl:  of  knowledge,  he  determined  to  make  himfelf  matter 
of  the  learned  languages.  He  got  and  repeated  all  Lilly's  Grammar  by  heart.  He  next 
undertook  Camden's  Greek  Grammar,  which  he  alio  repeated  in  the  fame  mannec 
Thus  inftruded,  he  entered  upon  the  Latin  ClaHlcs,  and  at  firft  hung  over  five  lines  for 
a  whole  day  ;  never,  in  all  the  painful  courfe  of  his  reading,  leaving  any  paflage  till  he 
thought  he  perfedlly  comprehended  it.  Having  accurately  perufed  all  the  Latin  Clallics, 
both  hiftorians  and  poets,  he  went  through  the  Greek  Tefbament,  and  then  applied  to 
Hefiod,  Homer,  Theocritus,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  all  the  Greek  tragedians. 
In  the  midft  of  thefe  literary  purfuits,  he  v/ent,  in  17^4,  on  the  invitation  of  William 
Norton,  Efq-,  to  Knarefborough,  where  he  became  much  efteemed ;  and  here,  v*'ith 
indefatigable  diligence,  he  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  In  April, 
1744,  he  came  again  to  London,  and  taught  both  Latin  and  writing,  at  Mr.  Pain- 
blac's,  in  Piccadilly,  above  two  years.  He  next  went,  in  the  capacity  of  writing-mafter, 
to  a  boarding-fchoo'l  at  Hayes,  in  Middlefex,  kept  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Anthony  Hinton, 
He  at  length  fucceeded  to  feveral  other  places  in  the  fouth  of  England,  making  ufe  of 
every  opportunity  for  improvement.  He  was  afterwards  employed  in  tranfcribing  the 
acts  of  parliament  to  be  regiltered  in  Chancery,  and  about  the  beginning  of  December, 
1757,  went  down  to  the  free-fchool  at  Lynn.  From  his  leaving  Knarelborough  to  this 
period,  which  was  a  long  interval,  he  had  attained  the  knowledge  of  hiftory  and  anti- 
quities, and  alfo  of  herafdry  and  botany.  Few  plants,  either  domeflic  or  exotic,  were 
unknown  to  him.  Amidft  all  this,  he  ventured  upon  the  Chaldee  and  Arabic,  but  had 
not  time  to  obtain  any  great  knowledge  of  the  latter.  He  found  the  Chaldee  eafy 
enough,  on  account  of  its  connexion  with  the  Hebrew.  He  then  invefligated  the  Cel- 
tic, as  far  as  poffible,  in  all  its  dialefts;  began  colledions,  and  made  comparifons  be- 
tween that,  the  Englifli,  the  Latin,  the  Greek,  and  even  the  Hebrew.  He  had  made 
notes,  and  compared  above  three  thoufand  words  together,  and  found  fuch  a  furprifing 
affinity,  that  he  was  determined  to  proceed  through  the  whole  of  all  thefe  languages, 
and  form  a  comparative  Lexicon.     He  was  alio  far  from  being  a  contempdble  poet. 

With  this  immenfe  ftock  of  learning,  acquired  without  the  afllltance  of  ..a  mafter, 
and  the  moft  extraordinary  talents,  which  might  have  made  him  fhine  in  any  ftation  of 
life,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  was  guilty  of  an  atWon  inconfiftent  with  every  prin- 
ciple of  humanity  i  for  in  the  year  1758,  he  was  taken  up  at  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  for 
the  murder  of  Daniel  Clark,  a  fnoemaker  of  Knarefborough,  Vv?ho  had  been  miffing  up- 
wards of  thirteen  years,  and  removed  to  York  caflle,  where  being  brought  to  his  trial, 
on  the  third  of  Auguft,  1759,  he  read  a  molt  admirable  defence,  in  which  he  difplayed 
equal  modefty,  good  fenle,  and  learning  •,  but  was  found  guilty,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing confeffied  the  juftice  of  his  fentcnce,  acknowledging  to  a  clergyman,  that  his  motive 
for  committing  the  murder  was  his  fulpcfting  Clark  of  having  an  unlawful  commerce 
with  his  wife.  When  he  was  called  from  bed  to  have  his  irons  taken  off,  he  refuled  to 
rife,  alledging  that  he  was  very  weak.  On  examination  it  was  found  that  he  had  at- 
tempted to  take  away  his  own  life,  by  cutting  his  arm  in  two  places  with  a  razor.  Tho' 
weak,   he  was  conduced  to  the  gallows  of  York,  and  there  executed. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  when  he  was  u[h;r  to  the  Rev.  IVir.  Hinton  at  Hayes,  (which 
was  after  he  had  committed  the  murder  for  which  he  fuffered)  if  he  law  a  fnail,  or  a  worm, 
on  a  paih  or  gravel  walk  in  tlie  garden,  he  always  carefully  removed  it  to  prevent  its  be- 
ing dcftroyed  •,  hoping,  as  Mr.  Hinton  iuppofes,  to  attone  ror  the  murder  he  had  per- 
petrated, by  fliewing  mercy  atterwards  to  every  kind  of  animal. 

ARBUTHNOT  (Dr.  John)  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  wits  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  and  an  eminent  phyiician,  was  the  fon  of  an  epifcopal  clergyman  in  Scotland, 
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nearly  allied  to  the  noble  family  of  that  name.  He  was  educated  in  the  nniverfity  of 
Aberdeen,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  dodor  of  phyfic.  The  Revolution  deprived  the 
father  of  his  church  preferment  -,  and  neceffity  obliged  the  fon  to  feek  his  fortune  abroad, 
though  he  was  pofTeffed  of  a  fmall  paternal  ellate.  He  came  to  London,  and  it  is  faid, 
he  firll  taught  the  mathematics  for  his  fupport.  About  this  time,  viz.  in  the  year  169^;, 
I)t.  Woodward's  Eflay  towards  a  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Earth  was  publillied,  which 
contained  fuch  an  account  of  the  unix^erfal  deluge,  as  Dr.  Arbutiinot  thought  inconfiit- 
ent  with  truth  :  he  therefore  drew  up  an  examination  of  it.  This  work,  entitled,  "  An 
Examination  of  Dr.  Woodward's  Account  of  die  Deluge,  &c.  with  a  Comparifon  be- 
tween Steno's  Philofophy  and  the  Doctor's,  in  the  Cafe  of  Marine  Bodies  dug  up  out  of 
the  Earth,  &c."  was  publilhed  in  8vo,  1  G^c,^  and  procured  our  author  no  fmall  fliare  of 
literary  fame.  His  extcnfive  learning,  and  agreeable  converfation,  introduced  him  by 
degrees  into  practice,  and  he  became  eminent  in  his  profefiion,  fo  that,  in  1709,  he  was 
appointed  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  'queen  Anne,  and  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  college. 
His  gentle  manners,  polite  learning,  and  excellent  abilities,  procured  him  the  acquaint- 
ance and  friendfhip  of  the  celebrated  wits.  Pope,  Swift,  and  Gay  ;  and,  in  the  year  1714, 
he  engaged  with  the  two  former  of  tliefe  in  a  defign  to  write  a  fatire  on  the  abufe  of  hu- 
man learning  in  every  branch,  which  was  to  have  been  executed  in  the  humorous  man- 
ner of  Cervantes,  the  original  author  of  this  fpecies  of  fatire,  under  the  hiftory  of  feign- 
ed adventures.  But  this  proje6l  proved  abortive  by  the  fatal  incident  of  the  queen's 
death,  when  they  had  only  drawn  out  an  imperfeft  eflay  towards  it,  under  the  title  of 
the  firft  Book  of  the  Memoirs  of  Martinus  Scriblerus.  Dr.  Warburton  tells  us,  that 
the  Travels  of  Gulliver,  the  Treatife  of  the  Profound,  of  literary  Criticifm  on  Virgil, 
and  the  Memoirs  of  a  Parifli  Clerk,  are  only  fo  many  detached  parts  and  fragments  of 
this  work.  The  fame  writer  declares,  that  polite  letters  never  loft  more  than  by  the 
defeat  of  this  fcheme,  in  which  each  of  this  illuftrious  triumvirate  would  have  found 
exercife  for  his  own  peculiar  talent,  befides  conftant  employment  for  that  which  they 
all  had  in  common.  Arbuthnot  was  fkiUed  in  every  thing  which  related  to  fcience. 
Pope  was  mailer  of  the  fine  arts,  and  Swift  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  world  :  wit 
they  had  all  in  equal  meafure,  and  that  in  fo  eminent  a  degree,  that  no  age,  perhaps, 
ever  produced  three  men  to  whom  nature  had  more  bountifully  beftowed  it,  or  ait 
brought  it  to  higher  perfeftion. 

The  queen's  death,  and  the  difafters  which  befel  his  friends  on  that  occafion,  funk 
deeply  on  our  author's  fpirits ;  and,  to  divert  his  melancholy,  he  paid  a  vifit  to  his  bro- 
ther, a  banker  at  Paris.  After  a  fhort  ftay  in  that  metropolis,  he  returned  to  London  ; 
and,  having  loft  his  former  refidence  at  St.  James's,  took  a  houfe  in  Dover-ftrect.  la 
1727,  he  publifhed  Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Meafures,  in  quarto.  He 
continued  to  pradlile  phyfic  with  great  reputation,  and  amufed  himfelf  in  his  leifure  hours 
with  writing  papers  of  wk  and  humour.  He  contributed,  in  1732,  towards  detecling 
and  puniftiing  the  fcandalous  frauds  and  abufes  that  had  been  carried  on  under  the  fpeci^ 
ous  name  of  the  Charitable  Corporation.  The  fame  year  he  publilhed  his  excellent  KfTay 
concerning  the  Nature  of  Aliments,  the  Choice  of  them,  &c.  which  was  followed  the 
next  year  by  the  EfFeds  of  Air  on  Human  Bodies.  He  was  apparently  led  to  the  fuh- 
jefts  of  thefe  treatifes  by  the  confideration  of  his  own  cafe,  an  afthma,  which  gradually 
increafing  with  his  years,  became  at  length  defperate  and  incurable.  In  the  year  J734 
he  retired  to  Hampftead,  in  hopes  of  procuring  fome  fmall  relief  tor  his  diforder  ;  but 
he  died  at  his  houle  in  Cork-ltreet,  Burlington-gardens,  in  February,   1735. 

Mr.  Pope,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Digby,  dated  September  i,  1722,  tells  him,  that  the 
firft  dme  he  law  the  dodor,  dean  Swift  obferved  to  him,  that  he  was  a  man  that  could 
do  every  thing  but  walH.     Pie  appears  to  have  been,  in  all  rcipecfs,  a  moft  accomplifhed 
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and  amiable  perfon.  He  has  fhewed  himfelf  equal  to  any  of  his  cotemporaries  in  hu- 
mour, vivacity,  and  learning  ;  and  was  fuperior  to  moft  men  in  the  moral  duties  of  life, 
in  ads  of  humanity  and  benevolence.  His  letter  to  Mr.  Pope,  wricten  as  it  were  upon 
his  death-bed,  difcovers  fuch  a  noble  fortitude  of  mind  at  the  approach  of  his  diflblution, 
as  could  be  infpired  only  by  a  clear  confcien:e,  and  the  culm  retrofpedt  of  an  uninter- 
rupted feries  ot  virtue.  In  the  year  1751  came  our,  in  two  volumes  o6lavo,  printed  at 
Glafgow,  the  mifcellaneous  Works  of  the  late  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  which  are  faid  to  com- 
prehend, with  what  is  inferted  in  Swift's  Mifcellanies,  all  the  pieces  of  wit  and  humour 
of  this  admirable  author. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  detefted  villainy,  as  a  Proof  of  which  we  fhall  give  the  following.^ 
Epitaph,  which  was  written  by  him,  and  is  univerfally  admired. 

Here  condnueth  to  rot 
The  body  of  Francis    Chartres, 
"Who,  with  an  inflexible  Confliancy, 
And  inimitable   Uniformity  of  Life,. 
Perfifted, 
In  fpite  of  Age  and  Infirmities, 
In  the  Pra6tice  of  every  human  Vice, 
Excepting  Prodigality  and  Hypocrify  : 
His  infatiable  Avarice  exempted  him  from  the  firft, 
His  matchlefs  Impudence  from  the  fecond. 

Nor  was  he  more  Angular 

In  the  undeviating  Pravity  of  his  Manners^ 

Than  fuccefsful 

In  accumulating  Wealth  ; 

For,  without  Trade  or  Profeflion, 

Without  Truft  of  pubhc  Money, 

And  without  bribe-worthy  fervice. 

He  acquired,  or  more  properly  created, 

A  minifterial  Eftate. 

He  was  the  only  Perfon  of  his  Time, 

Who  could  cheat  without  the  malk  of  Honefty,- 

Retain  his  primeval  Meannefs 

When  poffcffed  of  Ten  Thoufand  a-year, 

And  having  daily  deferved  the  Gibbet  for  what  he  did. 

Was  at  laft  condemned  to  it  for  what  he  could  not  do. 

Oh  !  indignant  Readier  ! 

Think  not  his  Life  ufelefs  to  Mankind  ! 

Providence  connived  at  his  execrable  Defigns, 

To  give  to  After-ages 

A  confpicuous  Proof  and  Example, 

Of  hov/  fmall  Eftimation  is  Exorbitant  Wealth 

In  the  ^ight  of  God, 

By  his  bellowing  it  on  the  moft  unworthy  of  All  Mortals; 
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ARTHUR,  king  of  the  Britonsj  of  whom  fuch  miraculous  exploits  are  recorded, 
was  born  at  Tindagol,  in  Cornwall,  in  the  year  452,  or  4.53.  In  467  he  fucceeded  his 
father  Gorlous  in  the  kingdom  of  Danmonium,  and  was  immediately  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Howcl,  kingof  Areclute,  whom  he  flew  with  his  own  hand  in  470,  being  then 
only  eighteen  years  of  age.  In  476  he  was  raifed  to  the  rank  of  a  patrician  by  Ambro- 
fius ;  and,  in  49  ,  made  a  voyage  to  Jerufalem.  Upon  the  death  of  Arnbrofius  in  the 
year  508,  Arthur  was  elcded  monarch  of  Britain  •,  and  indeed  his  extraordmary  merit 
entitled  him  to  that  pre-eminent  ftation.  He  was  crowned  at  Caerleon,  and  foon  after 
gave  the  Saxons  a  total  overthrow  in  Lancafliire.  In  511,  Ccrdic,  a  Saxon  chief, 
having  laid  fiege  to  Bath,  Arthur  affembled  his  troops,  and  marching  to  its  relief,  at- 
tacked the  Saxons  with  fuch  fury,  that  they  were  obliged  to  quit  the  fiege,.  and  take 
refuge  on  Badon  hill ;  from  whence  they  were  the  next  morning  diflodged  by  the  Bri- 
tilh  hero*  with  great  flaughter.  The  Saxons,  however,  profecuted  the  war  with  fuch 
vigour  and  pcrlcverance,  that  Arthur  was  at  laft  obliged  to  conclude  a  treaty,  by  which 
he  yielded  to  Cerdic  the  counties  of  Hants  and  Somerfet. 

i^.rthur,  in  the  decline  of  life,  was  prevented  from  interrupting  the  fuccefs  of  the 
enemy,  by  domeilic  troubles  that  produced  a  civil  war.  His  firit  wife  had  been  car- 
ried off  by  Meluas,  king  of  SomerfetHiire,  who  detained  her  a  whole  year  at  Glafton- 
bury,  until  Arthur,  difcovering  the  place  of  her  retreat,  advanced  with  an  army  againfl 
the  raviflier,  and  obliged  him  to  give  her  back.  In  his  fecond  wife,  perhaps,  he  might 
have  been  more  fortunate,  as  we  have  no  mention  made  of  her  ;  but  his  third  confort 
was  debauched  by  his  own  nephew  Mordred,  a  Cumbrian  prince,  whom  in  all  proba- 
bility fhc  accompanied  to  his  dominions  in  the  north  of  England.  By  fuch  an  outrage 
he  incurred  the  vengeance  of  the  uncle,  which,  however,  was  for  fome  time  fufpended  by 
the  arts  and  intereft  of  his  nephew,  who  found  means  to  excite  a  rebellion.  At  lail"  the 
two  princes  met  in  the  battle  of  Camlan  in  Lancafhire,  and  attacked  each  other  with 
fuch  amazing  fury,  that  Mordred  received  his  death  upon  the  Ipot,  and  Arthur  a  mor- 
tal wound,  of  which  he  died  at  Glaftonbury,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety,  feventy-fix  years 
of  which  had  been  fpent  in  the  exercife  of  arms  •,  for  though  he  had  reigned  but  thirty- 
four  years,  yet  before  he  came  to  the  crown  he  had  long  commanded  the  Britifh  arrries 
under  Ambrofius.-  The  body  of  this  cekbrated  monarch  was,  at  his  dying  requeft, 
tranfported  to  the  old  church  of  Glaftonbury,  and  interred  by  his  fecond  wife  Guinever, 
between  two  pyramids,  according  to  the  defcription  given  by  Malmfbury,  and  thefongs 
which  the  Welfli  bards  compofed  in  his  praife. 

Thus  fell,  in  the  year  542,  the  laft  of  the  Britifli  worthies,  who  had  with  indefatiga- 
ble virtue  fo  long  fupported  the  cau!e  of  his  finking  country  •,  and  was  certainly,  exclu- 
five  of  all  fi(ftion  and  romance,  an  illuflrious  hero,  of  undaunted  courage,  unfhaken  for- 
titude, unblemilhed  morals,  and  unlimited  generofity,  which  flowed  among  all  his  de- 
pendents. In  confequrnce  of  his  zeal  for  religion  he  was  extremely  liberal  to  the  church,. 
and  an  eminent  patron  and  protedlor  of  the  bards.  By  the  fongs  of  TaliefTin  arid  Llow- 
archen,  v/e  are  made  acquainted  v/ith  thefcenes  of  his  twelve  victories  obtained  over  the 
Saxons.  The  firft  battle  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Glen,  in  Northumber- 
land •,  the  fecond,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  on  the  Douglas,  a  river  running  by  Wifzan, 
in  Lancafhire  ;  the  fixth,  near  a  brook  called  Bafias,  fuppofed  to  be  "near  Bafingfloke, 
in  Hampfliire  •,  the  feventh,  in  Coit  Kelydcn,  probably  in  the  Cumbrian  kingdom; 
the  eighth,  at  Guinion,  now  Bencheiter,  in  the  bifliopric  of  Durham  -,  the  niiiCh,  at 
Caerlegian,  nov/  Chefler ;  the  tenth,  at  Aderith,  on  the  borders  of  Scotland  ;  the  eleventh,. 

*  William  of  Malmfbury  fays,  Arthur  flew  four  hundred' Saxoas  with  his  own  hand  ia  this  aclion. 
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at  the  mountain  of  Agned-cdth  Regenion,  which  Lloyd  fuppofes  to  be  Arthur's  feat  by 
Edinburgh  •,  and  the  twelfth,  at  Mount  Badon,  in  Berks  *. 

Henry  il,  pafTing  through  Wales,  and  hearing  a  Wellh  bardfing  to  his  harp  the  ftory 
of  Arthur,  concluding  with  his  death  and  burial  in  the  church-yard  of  Glaftonbury, 
was  feized  with  an  emotion  of  curiofity  to  know  the  truth ;  and,  in  the  year  1189,  he 
granted  a  warrant  to  fearch  for  the  body  of  that  monarch.  After  having  dug  feven  feet, 
they  found  a  broad  grave-done,  on  the  undermoft  furface  of  which  was  fixed  a  leaden 
crofs,  infcribed,  "  Hicjacet  fepultus  inclitus  rex  Arthurus  in  infula  Avallonia  :"  i.  e. 
"  Here  lieth  the  famous  king  Arthur,  buried  in  the*i(leot  Avalon."  Some  feet  lower 
in  the  ground,  they  difcovered  a  wooden  coffin,  containing  the  fI<eleton  of  a  man  of 
very  large  dimenfions ;  and  Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  who  v/as  then  prefent,  fays,  he  rec- 
koned ten  wounds  upon  the  flcull,  all  of  which  had  been  healed  up,  except  one  that  re- 
mained ftill  open,  and  was,  in  all  probability,  the  immediate  caufe  of  his  death.  At 
the  fame  time  the  tomb  of  his  fecond  v/ife  Guinever  was  opened,  when  her  golden  trelTes 
appeared  entire  and  bright,  and  plaited  in  a  very  curious  manner;  but  when  touched 
they  funk  into  du(t.  Both  fkeletons  were  removed  into  the  new  church,  and  there 
buried  in  a  marble  tomb,  and  the  leaden  crofs  was  kept  in  the  treafury  of  Glailonbury 
church,  until  it  was  fupprefied  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.     Stow'j  Chronicle. 

ARUNDFJL.  (Thomas)  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  II. 
H^nry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  was  the  fecond  fon  of  Robert  Fitz-Alan,  earl  of  Arundel 
.and  Warren.  At  twenty-two  years  of  age,  from  being  archdeacon  of  Taunton,  he  was 
advanced  to  the  bifhopric  of  Ely,  the  6th  of  April,  1375,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
He  was  a  great  benefador  to  the  church  and  palace  of  this  fee:  among  other  donations, 
he  gave  a  curious  table  of  mafly  gold,  adorned  with  precious  flones,  which  had  been 
given  by  the  king  of  Spain  to  prince  Edward,  and  fold  by  the  latter  to  biihop  Arun- 
del. In  1386,  he  was  appointed  lord-chancellor  of  England  ;  two  years  after  he  was 
tranflated  to  the  fee  of  York  ;  and,  in  1396,  was  advanced  to  the  archiepifcopal  fee  of 
Canterbury,  when  he  refigned  the  chancellorfliip.  This  was  the  firft  inltance  of  the 
tranflation  of  an  archbifhop  of  York  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury.  Scarce  was  he  fixed  in 
this  fee,  when  he  had  a  conteft  with  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  concerning  the  right  of 
vifitation.  The  affair  was  referred  to  king  Richard,  who  determined  it  in  favour  of  the 
archbifhop.  At  his  vifitation  in  London,  he  revived  an  old  conftitution,  by  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  refpe<5Live  parifhes  were  obliged  to  pay  to  their  redlor  one  halfpenny  in 
the  pound  out  of  the  rent  of  their  houfes.  In  the  fecond  year  of  his  tranflation,  he  was 
impeached  by  the  commons,  together  with  his  brother  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and  the 
duke  of  Glocefbcr,  of  high-treafon.  The  chief  article  of  the  charge  was,  that,  being 
bifhop  of  Ely,  and  lord  chancellor,  he  was  traitoroufly  aiding,  procuring,  and  advifing, 
in  making  a  commiffion  directed  to  Thomas  duke  of  Gloceiter,  Richard  earl  of  Arun- 
del, and  others  •,  and  procured  himfelf,  as  one  of  the  chief  minifbers  of  ftate,  to  be  put 
into  the  faid  commiffion ;  which  commiffion  was  apparently  prejudicial  to  the  king's  pre- 
rogative and  dignity  ,  and  that  the  faid  Thomas  put  the  faid  commiffion  in  execution. 
The  commons  petitioned  that  the  king  would  order  the  archbifhop  to  be  taken  into  fafe 
cuftody  i  and  the  king  replied,  that  as  the  impeachment  affeded  a  peer  of  the  realm,  he 
would  advil'e  with  his  council  on  the  fubjcdt.  They  afterwards  demanded  judgment 
againft  the  prelate,  who  acknowledged  in  the  king's  prefence  that  he  had  been  miftaken, 
and  erred  in  his  condudl  relating  to  that  commiffion,  and  therefore  fubmitted  to  his  ma- 
jefty's  mercy.     He  v^cj  declared  a  traitor,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  banifliment ;  his 
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temporalities  were  feized,  his  goods  and  chattels  forfeited,  and  himfelf  was  ordered  to 
quit  the  kingdom  in  fix  weeks  after  the  fentence  was  pronounced. 

He  retired  firft  to  France,  and  then  to  the  court  of  Rome,  where  he  was  kindlv  re- 
ceived by  pope  Boniface  IX.  who  wrote  a  letter  to  king  Richard  in  his  favour;  but 
this  having  no  effe(5l,  his  holinefs  refolved  to  interpofe  his  authority  :  he  accordingly  no- 
minated Arundel  to  the  billiopric  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  declared  his  intention  of  giving 
him  feveral  preferments  in  England.  The  king  being  informed  ot  the  pope's  intention, 
wrote  a  letter  to  him  in  the  following  terms  :  "  Thomas,  for  his  treafonable  confpiracy 
againfl  our  crown  and  royal  dignity,  has  been  fentenced  only  to  perpetual  banifiiment.; 
whereas,  had  he  been  dealt  with  anlwerably  to  his  demerits,  he  ought  to  have  fuffered 
the  punifnment  of  high  treafon  ;  but  in  confideration  of  his  charafter,  and  out  of  re- 
gard to  religion,  we  have  thought  fit  to  grant  him  his  life,  and  abated  the  rigour  of  the 
law.  But  fince  his  going  beyond  fea,  both  ourfelf  and  our  fubjedls  are  much  furprifed 
at  the  turn  of  his  fortune  ;  for  we  are  informed  that  he  has  been  invited  to  your  holinefs's 
court,  countenanced  in  his  mifbehaviour,  taken  into  your  protedlion,  and  put  in  hopes 
of  recovering  his  fee,  or  at  leaftof  being  promoted  in  our  kingdom  to  benefices  of  greater 
value  than  thofe  he  enjoyed  before.  How  deflrudtive  fuch  unaccountable  favours  as 
thefe  muft  be  to  our  dignity  and  governpient,  and  to  what  apparent  danger  it  may  ex- 
pofeus,  is  eafy  to  imagine:  for  v\hich  reafon  we  are  refolved  not  to  bear  with  fuch 
treatment,  though  the  whole  world  were  of  a  different  opinion  ;  for  we  are  thoroughly- 
acquainted  with  this  man,  we  know  him  to  be  of  a  turbulent,  feditious  temper,  who,  if 
he  were  permitted  to  live  in  our  dominions,  would  return  to  his  old  practices,  poifon 
our  fubjeds  with  mifreprefenting  the  adminiflration,  and  endeavour  to  undermine  our 
government;  for  it  is  probable  he  would  ufe  fufficient  precaution  not  to  fall  under  the 
lad  of  the  law.  We  dellre,  therefore,  that  your  holinefs  would  prevent  thefe  opportu- 
nities of  mifchief,  and  not  fhock  our  interefls  and  inclinations  by  fuch  favours ;  for 
ihould  fuch  meafures  be  put  in  execution,  it  is  poffible  they  might  create  fuch  mifun- 
derftandings  between  the  crown  and  the  mitre  as  it  might  prove  difiicult  to  remove. 
Eor,  to  fpeak  plainly,  we  cannot  take  that  perfon  for  our  friend,  who  carefTes  our  ene- 
mies, and  takes  them  by  the  hand  in  fo  loving  a  manner.  However,  if  you  have  a 
mind  to  provide  for  him  otherwife,  we  have  nothing  to  objed ;  only  we  cannot  allow 
him  to  dip  in  our  difh.  We  heartily  defire  you  would  take  the  matter  into  ferious  con- 
fideration, as  you  tender  our  royal  regards,  and  exped  a  compliance  with  any  future 
requefl  your  holinefs  may  make  to  us."  This  epiflle  had  fo  good  an  effed  upon  the  pope, 
that  he  with-held  his  intended  favours  from  Arundel;  and,  at  the  king's  requsft,  pro- 
moted Roger  Walden  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury. 

Henry,  duke  of  Lancafler,  had  been  baniflied  by  king  Richard,  and  was  in  France  when 
the  nobility  and  others,  tired  with  the  oppreffions  of  Richard,  folicited  him  to  take 
the  crown  :  this  requefl  they  drew  up  in  a  letter,  and  lent  it  over  by  faithful  meflen'^ers 
to  archbifhop  Arundel,  who  was  then  in  Britany,  defiring  him  to  be  tlieir  advocate  on 
this  occafion  with  the  duke.  The  archbifliop  being  a  fellow-fufferer,  gladly  accepted 
the  oliice,  and  went  with  the  meffengers  to  the  duke,  at  Paris,  where  they  delivered 
the  letters  from  the  nobles  and  commons  of  England,  and  the  archbifhop  feconded  them 
with  the  beil arguments  he  could  invent:  he  reprelented  to  the  duke  the  prefent  mifera- 
ble  flate  of  the  Englifli  nation  ;  that  it  was  utterly  ruined  by  the  mifmanagement  of 
public  affairs,  in  which,  though  the  king  himfelf  were  not  adually  concerned,  yet  fo 
long  as  he  employed  and  fupported  improper  minifliers,  he  could  not  be  thouo^ht  fie  to 
govern.  That  it  was  far  more  intolerable  to  be  flaves  to  ignoble  perfons  than  to  the 
king;  and  therefore,  lb  long  as  the  king  continued  to  maintain  the  pride  and  tyranny 
of  fuch  perfons  over  his  fubjec1:s,  it  could  be  no  crime  to  depofe  him.      That  the  pre- 
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fent  ftate  of  the  nation  was  Co  difordered,that  nothing  but  immediate  help  could  fave  it 
from  entire  deft rudtion-,  for  the  ancient  courage  of  the  Knglifh  was  funk  into  effemi- 
nacy, the  men  of  bravery  and  condud  either  put  to  death  or  banifhed,  the  nobility  con- 
temned and  flighted,  the  gentry  abufed,  and  the  commons  opprefled  with  heavy  taxes, 
not  to  fupport  the  government,  but  the  pride  and  avarice  of  their  fellow  fubjeds.  1  he 
archbifnop  added,  that  the  nation  placed  all  their  hopes  in  him  the  duke)  and  exped- 
ed  the  redrels  of  their  grievances  only  at  his  hands,  both  on  account  of  his  perlbnal 
courage  and  atchievements,  and  the  near  relation  he  ftood  in  to  the  crown  •,.  and  there- 
fore he  was  bound  in  honour  and  duty  to  anfwer  the  reafonable  expedations  of  his  coun- 
trymen, efpecially  as  they  had  rciblved  to  ftand  by  him  in  the  attempt,  which  could 
hardly  prove  unfuccelsful  where  lb  much  aftedicn,  power,   and  intereft  were  united. 

The  duke  of  Lancaller  did  not  immediately  clofe  with  this  propofal,  but  objected  to 
the  archbiiliop  the  unlawfulnefs  of  the  defign. '  To  which  Arundel  thus  replied  :  "  Ex- 
amples of  calling  a  king  out  of  his  ft?te  are  not  rare,  as  you  affirm,  nor  long  fince  puc 
in  pradice,  nor  far  hence  to  be  fetched.  The  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  are  often- 
times banifhed  by  their  fubjeds  •,  of'tentim.es  imprilbned  and  put  to  their  fines.  The 
princes  of  Germany,  about  an  hundred  years  ago,  depoied  Adolphus  the  emperor ; 
and  are  now  in  hand  to  depofe  their  emperor  Wenceflaus.  The  earl  of  Flanders  was  a 
while  fince  driven  out  of  his  dominions  by  his  own  people,  for  ufurping  greater  power 
than  appertained  to  his  cflate.  The  ancient  Britons  chafed  away  their  king  Caradacus, 
for  the  lewdneis  of  his  life,  and  cruelty  of  his  rule,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  : 
Benredus,  king  of  Mercia,  for  his  pride  and  ftoutnefs  towards  his  people,  was  by  them 
depofed  :  likewite  Alcredus  and  Ethelbertus,  kings  of  Northumberland,  were,  for 
their  difbrders,  expelled  by  their  fubjeds.  Since  the  Norman  conquefl,  the  lords  en- 
deavoured to  expel  king  Henry  III.  butthey  were  not  able  ;  yet  were  they  able  to  de- 
pofe king  Edward  II.  and  to  conftitute  his  young  fon  Edward  in  his  ftead,  Thcfe  are 
not  all,  and  yet  enough  to  clear  this  adion  of  rarenefs  in  other  countries,  and  novelty  in 
ours." 

In  the  year  1399,  Arundel  returned  to  England  with  the  duke  of  Lancafter  ;  upon, 
whofe  accefilon  to  the  throne,  by  the  name  of  Henry  IV.  the  pope  revoked  the  ■ 
bull  granted  to  Roger  Walden,  and  refi-ored  Arundel  to  his  fee.  In  the  firft:  year  of 
kino-  Henry's  reign,  Arundel  fummoned  a  fynod,  which  fat  at  St.  Paul's.  In  1408,, 
he  began  to  exert  himfclf  againfl  the  Lollards,  or  Wickliffites  •,  and  fummoned  the 
bifliops  and  clergy  at  Oxford,  in  order  to  fl:op  the  progrefs  of  this  new  fed,  and  pre- 
vent the  univerfity's  being  further  tindured  with  their  opinions.  In  141  ,  being  in- 
~  formed  that  this  dodrine  gained  ground,  notwithflanding  it  had  been  condemned  in  a 
full  congregation,  at  Oxford,  he  refblved  to  vifit  the  univerfity,  and  apply  fome  fur- 
ther remedy.  He  accordingly  went  thither,  attended  by  his  nephew  the  earl  of  Arun- 
del, and  a  fplendid  retinue.  When  he  came  near  Oxford,  he  was  met  by  the  principal 
members  of  the  univerfity,  who  told  him,  that  if  he  came  only  to  fee  the  place,  he  was 
welcome;  but  if  he  came  as  a  vifitor,  they  refulcd  to  acknovvledge  his  jurifdidion.  Tfie 
archbifhop  highly  rcfented  their  behaviour,  left  Oxford  in  a  day  or  two,  and  wrote  to 
the  king  upon  the  lubjed.  After  a  warm  conttft  between  the  univerfity  and  the  arch- 
bifliop,  the  difpute  was  referred  to  king  Henry,  who,  according  to  the  example  of  his 
predeceflbrs,  gave  it  in  favour  of  the  archbifhop.  Soon  after,  a  convocation  being  held 
at  St.  Paul's,  the  bifliops  and  clergy  complained  of  ihe  growth  of  Wickliffifm  at  Oxford, 
and  prcfTed  the  archbifhop  to  fupprefs  it.  For  this  purpole  he  lent  delegates  to  the  uni- 
verfity, who  received  them  with  rcfped,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  all  here- 
tical books,  particularly  thofe  of  Wickliff^.  'I  his  committee  having  cenfiired  fome  paf- 
fages  extraded  from  his  books,  fent  an  account  of  their  proceedings  to  ihe  archbifliopi, 
-'  who. 
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who  confirmed  their  c^nfures,  and  fent  an  authority,  in  writing,  to  fonie  eminent  mem- 
bers of  the  univerfity,  to  inquire  into  perfonsfufpeded  of  heterodoxy,  and  oblige  them 
to  declare  their  opinions.  Thefe  rigorous  proceedings  rendered  Arunciel  extremely  odi- 
ous to  the  Wickliffites  -,  and  his  zeal  for  fuppreffing  that  fed  carried  him,  perhaps,  to 
feveral  unjuftifiable  feverities  againft  the  heads  of  it,  particularly  agsinft  Sir  John  Oid- 
caille,  lord  Cobham. 

Arundel  died  at  Canterbury,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1414,  having  held  the  archi- 
epifcopal  fee  upwards  of  feventeen  years.  He  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Canterbury,  under  a  monument  ereded  by  himfelf  in  his  life-time. 

ASCHAM  (Roger)  who  is  filled  by  Mr.  Granger,  "  one  of  the  brighter!:  geniufes 
and  politeft  fcholars  of  his  age,"  was  born  at  Kirkby-Wifke,  near  Northallerton,  in 
Yorklhire,  about  the  year  15 1  5.  He  was  taken  into  the  family  of  the  Wingfields,  be- 
ing educated  at  the  expence  of  Sir  Anthony  Wingfield,  with  his  two  Tons,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Bond.  He  fhewed  an  early  difpofition  for  learning,  which  was  encouraged 
by  his  generous  patron,  who,  after  lie  had  attained  the  elements  of  the  learned  languages, 
ient  him,  in  1530,  to  St.  John's  college,  in  Cambridge,  where,  by  his  afTiduity  and 
application,  he  foon  made  a  great  progrefs  in  polite  literature.  He  took  his  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  the  28th  of  February,  1534,  when  he  was  but  eighteen  years  of  age  -, 
and  on  the  23d  of  March  following,  was  eledled  fellow  of  his  college.  Thefe  honours 
incited  him  to  a  ftill  greater  and  more  vigorous  profecution  of  his  ftudies-,  he  applied 
himfelf  particularly  to  the  Greek  language,  in  which  he  attained  to  an  excellency  pecu- 
liar to  himfelf,  and  read  it  publickly  in  his  college,  with  univerfal  applaufe.  At  the 
commencement  held  the  Tuefday  after  the  feaft  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  in  1536,  he 
was  made  mafler  of  arts,  being  then  twenty- one  years  of  age.  Soon  after  he  v/as  ap- 
pointed by  the  univerfity  to  teach  the  Greek  language  publickly  in  the  fchools,  and  had 
a  handlbme  falary  allowed  him  for  this  purpofe.  He  did  not  at  firft  go  into  the  new 
pronunciation  of  the  Greek,  which  his  intimate  friend  Sir  John  Cheek  endeavoured  to 
introduce  into  the  univerfity  •,  but  upon  a  thorough  examination,  he  adopted  this  pro- 
nunciation, and  defended  it  with  great  zeal  and  flrength  of  argument.  In  July,  1542, 
he  folicited  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  to  be  incorporated  mafter  of  arts  there  ;  but  whe- 
ther his  requefl  was  granted  or  not,  does  not  appear  by  the  regiiler.  In  order  to  relax 
his  mind  after  his  feverer  ftudies,  he  thought  Ibme  diverfion  necelTary  ;  fhooting  with  the 
bow  was  his  favourite  amufement,  as  appears  by  his  Treatife  on  Archery,  which  he 
dedicated  to  king  Henry  VIII.  who  fettled  a  penfion  upon  him,  at  the  recommendation 
of  Sir  William  Paget.  This  treatife  was  entitled,  Toxophilus :  the  School,  or  Parti- 
tions of  Shooting,  in  two  books.  Some  perfons  objeded  to  his  diverting  himfelf  with 
his  bow,  as  being  inconfiftent  with  the  charader  and  gravity  of  a  fcholar.  He  anfwered 
fuch  objedions  in  the  firft  book  of  his  Toxophilus,  and  fhewed  the  reafonablenefs  of  re- 
laxing the  mind  from  graver  ftudies,  by  proper  exercife  of  the  body,  which  was  the 
more  neceffary  for  him,  as  his  conftitution  was  very  infirm. 

Mr.  Afcham,  among  other  accomplifhments,  was  remarkable  for  wricing  a  fine  hand, 
on  which  account  he  was  employed  to  teach  that  art  to  prince  Edward,  the  lady  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  two  brothers  Henry  and  Charles,  dukes  of  Suffolk.  In  1544  he  was  ap- 
pointed univerfity  orator,  an  ofKce  particularly  fuited  to  his  genius  and  inclination,  as  ic 
furnifhed  him  with  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  his  fuperior  eloquence  in  the  Greek  and 
Ladn  tongues.  In  February,  1548,  he  was  fent  for  to  court,  to  inftrud  the  lady  Eli- 
zabeth in  the  learned  languages.  She  received  his  lefTons  with  fo  much  pleafure,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  fay,  whether  the  mafter  or  the  fcholar  had  the  greater  Jatisfadion.  He 
read  with  her  moit  of  Cicero's  works,  great   part  of  Livy,  fekd  orations  of  Ifocrates, 
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the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  the  Greek  Teftamcnt,  &c.  He  had  the  honour  of  affiflingthis 
lady  in  her  (ludies  for  two  years,  after  which  he  defired  leave  to  return  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  refumed  his  office  of  public  orator-,  and,  among  other  encouragements,  he  en- 
joyed a  penfion  fettled  upon  him  by  king  Edward  VI.  In  the  fummer  of  the  year  j  550, 
being  upon  a  vifit  to  his  relations  in  Yorkfhire,  he  received  a  letter  of  invitation  to  at- 
tend Sir  Richard  Moryfine  in  his  ambafiy  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  In  his  journey 
to  London,  he  vifited  the  lady  Jane  Grey,  at  her  father's  houfe  at  Broadgate,  in  Leicef- 
terlhire  ;  and  it  was  on  thisoccafion,  as'he  himfelf  tells  us  in  one  of  his  Epiftles,  that  he 
furpriied  her  reading  Plato's  Phfcdo  in  Greek,  in  the  abfence  of  her  tutor,  while  the 
rcll:  of  the  family  were  engaged  in  hunting  and  diverfion  :  he  obfetved  to  her,  that  in 
this  relped  Ihe  was  more  happy,  than  in  being  defcended  from  royal  anceftors.  In 
September  following  he  embarked  with  the  ambaffador  for  Germ^vny,  where  he  remain- 
ed three  years  ;  during  which  time  he  contra6led  a  friendfhip  with  all  the  men  of  letters 
in  that  country.  When  he  was  at  the  German  court,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy 
of  politics  •,  nor  does  he  Item  to  have  been  a  conremptibie  politician,  by  the  trad  which 
he  wrote  concerning  Germany  and  the  affairs  of  Charles  V  *.  He  was  not  only  of  great 
fcrvice  to  the  ambaffador  in  his  public  concerns,  but  ajfo  afTifted  him  in  his  private 
itudies,  reading  with  him  Herodotus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Demofthenes,  three 
days  in  the  week  ;  the  reft  of  his  time  he  employed  in  writing  the  letters  which  Sir 
Richard  fent  to  England.  ^     .  ,     .     ^ 

While  he  was  thus  engaged,  his  friends  procured  him  the  poll  or  Latin  fecretary  to 
kinf^  Edward,  for  wliich^he  was  particularly  indebted  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  fecretary 
of  flate.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  this  honour,  being  recalled  on  account  of  the  king's 
death,  whereby  he  loft  his  place,  together  v/ith  his  penfion,  and  all  expectation  of  any 
further  favour  at  court.  Some  time  after,  however,  his  friend  lord  Paget  having  re- 
commended him  to  Stephen  Gardiner,  biihop  of  Winchefter,  and  lord  high  chancellor, 
he  was  appointed  Latin  fecretary  to  queen  Mary.  He  was  alfo  in  great  efteem  with  car- 
dinal I'ole,  who,  though  he  was  a  perfe6l  mafter  of  the  Latin  tongue,  yet  fom.etimes 
preferred  Mr.  Afcham's  pen  to  his  own,  particularly  in  tranllating  into  Latin  the  fpeech 
■which  he  had  fpoken  in  Englifn  to  the  parliament,  as  legate  from  the  pope ;  which 
tranQation  was  fent  to  his  holinefs  by  the  cardinal. 

On  the  firft  of  June,  1 554,  Mr.  Afcham  married  Mrs.  Margaret  Howe,  with  whom  _ 
he  had  a  confiderable  fortune.  Upon  the  death  of  queen  Mary,  he  was  much  taken  " 
notice  of  by  queen  Elizabeth,  who  made  him  her  fecretary  for  the  Latin  tongue,  and 
her  tutor  in  the  learned  languages.  His  intereft  at  court  was  now  very  confiderable  j 
but  fuch  was  his  modefty,  that  he  fcarce  ever  folicited  any  favours,  though  lie  received 
fcveral  without  afking,  particularly  the  prebend  of  Weftwang  in  the  church  of  York. 
Mr.  Afcham  being  one  day  in  company  with  feveral  perfons  of  the  firfh  diftindion,  fome 
difputes  arofe  about  the  different  methods  of  education  ;  this  gave  rife  to  his  treatife  on 
that  fubiedf,  which  he  undertook  at  the  requeft  of  Sir  Richard  Sackville.  This  work, 
entitled'the  School-mafter,  is  in  high  efteem  among  the  beft  judges.  "  It  abounds,  fays 
Mr.  Granger,  with  great  good  fenfe,  as  well  as  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern  hiftory  •, 
it  is  alfoexpreffive  of  the  great  humanity  of  the  author,  who  was  for  making  the  paths 
of  knowledge  as  level  and  pleafant  as  pofTible,  and  foj-  trying  every  gentle  method  of 
enlarging  thl*  mind,  and  winning  the  heart."     Mr.  Afcham  died  on  the  4th  of  January, 

*  This  treatife  gives  the  cleared  and  mod  didinft  account  of  the  motives  which  led  to  one  of  the 
creued  event's  in  that  age,  viz.  the  emperor's  rcfignation  ;  and  contains  fuch  a  number  of  curious  fafts-, 
uith  fich  natural  and  pertinent  reafonings  upon  them,  as  can  fcarce  be  found  within  the  fame  compafs  in 
wi  itiiv-s,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  modern  language,  it  is  the  fcarcelt  and  kail  known  of  all  our  author's 
Oar  own.  5  ^ 
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1  ]6^,  univerfally  lamented,  particularly  by  the  queen  herfelf ;  who  faid,  (he  had  rather 
have  loft  ten  thoufand  pounds  than  her  tutor  Afcham.  His  charader  is  thus  drawn  by 
Buchanan : 

Afchamum  cxtinftum  patrise  Graiasque  Camense 

Et  Latias  vera  cum  pietace  dolent. 
Principibus  vixit  carus,  jucundus  amicis, 
Re  modica,  in  mores  dicere  fama  nequit. 

BucHAN.  Epigram,  lib.  ii.  p.  339,. 

His  country's  Mufes  join  with  thofe  of  Greece 
And  mighty  Rome,  to  mourn  the  fate  of  Afcham  : 
Dear  to  his  prince,  and  valu'd  by  his  friends  -, 
Content  with  humble  views,  thro'  life  he  pafs'd. 
While  Envy's  felf  ne'er  dar'd  to  blaft  his  fam.e. 

The  Epiftles  of  Roger  Afcham  were  publifhed  foon  after  his  death  by  Mr.  Granf,, 
mafter  of  Weftminfter-lchool.  They  are  valuable  both  for  ftyle  and  matter,  and  are 
almoil  the  only  claffical  work  of  that  kind  written  by  an  EngUfhman. 

ASGILL  (John)  an  ingenious  Englifli  writer  and  eminent  lawyer,  lived  at  the  end- 
of  the  laft  and  beginning  of  the  prefent  century.  He  was  entered  of  the  fociety  of 
Lincoln's-inn  ;  and  having  been  recommended  to  Mr.  Eyre,  a  very  great  lawyer,  and 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  King's-bench,  this  gentleman  gave  him  great  afTiftance  in  his 
ftudies.  Under  fo  able  a  mafter,  he  fpeedily  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
laws,  and  was  foon  taken  notice  of  as  a  rifmg  man  in  his  profellion.  He  vyas  endowed 
with  an  uncommon  vein  of  wit  and  humour  j  of  which  he  gave  the  world  lufficient  evi- 
dence in  two  pamphlets,  the  one  entitled,  Several  AiTertions  proved,  in  order  to  create- 
another  Species  of  Money  than  Gold  and  Silver  -,  the  other.  An  Eflay  on  a  Regiftry  for 
Titles  of  Lands.  In  1698,  he  publiflied  a  treatife  on  the  poffibility  of  avoiding  deach. 
It  is  fcarce  to  be  conceived  what  a  clamour  it  raifed,  and  how  great  an  outcry  was  made- 
againftthe  author.  Dr.  Sacheverell  mentioned  it  among  other  blafphemous  writings,, 
which  induced  him  to  think  the  church  was  in  danger.  In  1699,  an  a£t  being  paffed  tor 
reluming  forfeited  eftates  in  Ireland,  commifTioners  were  appointed  to  fettle  claim.s-,  and^ 
Mr.  Afgill  being  at  that  time  fomewhat  embarraffed  in  his  circumftances,  refolved  to  gO' 
over  to  Ireland.  On  his  arrival  there,  the  favour  of  the  commifTioners,  and  his  own. 
merit,  procured  him  much  pradice,  almoft  the  whole  nation  being  then  engaged  in. 
law-fuits,  and  among  thefe  there  were  few  confiderable  in  which  Mr.  Afgill  was  not  re- 
tained on  one  fide  or  other  ;  fo  that,  in  a  very  Ihort  time,  he  acquired  a  competent  for- 
tune. He  purchafed  a  large  eftate  in  Ireland  ;  and  the  influence  this  purchafe  gave  him,, 
occafioned  his  being  eleded  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons  in  that  kingdom.  He 
was  in  Munfter  when  the  felTions  began  •,  and,  before  he  could  reach  Dublin,  he  was  in- 
formed, that,  upon  a  complaint,  the  houle  had  voted  the  laft  mentioned  book  of  his  zo, 
be  a  blafphemous  libel,  and  had  ordered  it  to  be  burnt ;  however,  he  took  his  feat  in: 
the  houfe,  where  he  fat  juft  four  days,  when  he  was  expelled  for  this  performance.  Be- 
ing involved  in  a  number  of  law-fuits,  his  affairs  foon  grew  much  embarraficd  in  Ire-- 
land,  on  which  account  he  refolved  to  leave  that  kingdom.  In  1705  he  returned  to 
England,  where  he  was  chofen  member  for  the  borough  of  Bramber,  in  Suftcx  ;.  but  iiL 
the  interval  of  privilege  in  the  year  1707,  being  taken  in  execudon  at  tlie  fuit  of  Mr. 
Holland,  he  was  committed  to  the  Fleet.  The  houfcs  meeting  in  November,  Mr.  Af- 
gill applied,  and  on  the  i6th  of  December  was  demanded  out  of  cullody  by  a  lerjeant 
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at  arms  with  the  mace,  and  the  nej:t  day  took  his  feat  in  the  houfe.  Between  his  appli- 
cation and  his  diicharge,  complaint  was  made  to  the  houfe  of  the  treatife  for  which  he 
had  been  expelled  in  Ireland,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  it  :  of  this  com- 
mittee Edward  Harley,  Efq-,  was  chairman,  who  made  a  report,  that  the  book  con- 
tained feveral  blafphemous  expreffions,  and  feemed  intended  to  ridicule  the  Scriptures. 
Mr.  Afgill  made  his  defence  with  great  wit  and  fpirit ;  but  as  he  dill  continued  to  maintain 
the  afiertions  he  had  laid  down  in  that  treatife,  he  was  expelled.  After  this  he  remained 
thirty  years  a  prifoner  in  the  Mint,  Fleet,  and  King'sbench,  during  which  time  he  pub- 
liflied  a  multitude  of  fmall  political  pamphlets,  moll  of  which  were  well  received.  He 
alfo  drew  bills  and  anfwers,  and  did  other  bufinefs  in  his  profeffion  till  his  death,  which 
happened  in  November,  1 738,  when  he  was  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age. 

ASHMOLE,  or  ASMOLE,  (Elias)  a  celebrated  philofopher,  chemift,  and  an- 
tiquary, founder  of  the  Afliniolean  Mufasum,  whom  Mr.  Wood  ftiles  "  the  greateit 
virtuofo  and  curiofo  that  was  ever  known  or  read  of  in  England,  "  was  born  at  Litch- 
field, theajdofMay,  161 7.  He  was  educated  at  the  grammar-fchool  there;  and 
having  a  genius  for  mufic,  was  inftru6ted  therein,  and  admitted  a  chorifter  of  that  cathe- 
dral. At  the  age  of  fixteen,  being  lent  to  London,  he  was  taken  into  the  family  of 
James  Paget,  Elq-,  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  whofe  kindnefs  he  acknowledges  with  the 
ittmoft:  fenfe  of  gratitude.  In  June,  1634,  he  loft  his  father,  whofe  bad  occonomy 
proved  very  injurious  to  himfelf  and  family. 

Mr.  Alhmole  continued  for  ibme  years  in  the  Paget  family,  during  which  time  he  ap- 
plied to  the  lav/  with  great  afliduity.  In  1638,  he  became  a  folicitor  in  chancery-,  and 
on  the  1 1  th  of  February,  1641,  was  fworn  an  attorney  in  the  court  of  Common-pleas. 
In  Auguft,  1642,  the  city  of  London  being  then  in  great  confufion,  he  retired  to  Che- 
fliire  -,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1 644,  he  went  to  Oxford,  the  chief  refidence  of 
the  king  at  that  time,  where  he  entered  himfelf  of  Brazen-nofe  college,  and  applied  with 
great  vigour  to  the  ftudy  of  natural  philofophy,  mathematics,  and  aftronomy.  On  the 
t^th  of  May,  1645,  he  became  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  ordnance  in  the  garrifon  at 
Oxford  •,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Worceller,  where  he  was  commiffioner,  receiver, 
and  regiftcr  of  the  excife ;  and  foon  after  captain  in  lord  Afhleys  regiment,  as  well  as 
comptroller  of  the  ordnance.  On  the  1 6th  of  Oftober,  j  646,  he  was  eleded  a  brother 
of  the  free  and  accepted  mafons;  and  in  fome  of  his  manufcripts  there  are  faid  to  be  many 
curious  particulars  relating  to  the  hiftory  of  that  fociety.  After  the  furrender  of  the  gar- 
rifon of  Worccller,  he  again  retired  to  Chefliire,  where  he  continued  till  Odtober,  and 
then  returned  to  London.  On  his  arrival  in  this  metropolis,  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  great  aftrologers  Sir  Jonas  Moore,  Mr.  Lilly,  and  Mr.  Booker,  who  received  him 
into  their  fraternity,  and  appointed  him  fteward  of  their  annual  feaft.  In  1647,  he  re- 
tired to  the  pleafant  village  of  Englefield,  in  Berkfliire,  v/here  he  amufed  himfelf  with 
botany  *.  The  time  he  fpent  in  this  delicious  retirement  appears  to  have  been  the  hap- 
pieit  part  of  his  life.  It  was  here  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  lady  Mainwaring, 
to  whom  he  was  niarried  on  the  16th  of  November,  1649.  Soon  after  his  marriage  he 
fettled  in  London,  where  his  houfe  was  frequented  by  all  the  learned  and  ingenious  men 
of  that  time.  Mr.  Aflimole  was  a  diligent  and  curious  collector  of  manuicripts.  In 
1650,  hepubliflied  a  treatife  written  by  Dr.  Arthur  Dee,  relating  to  the  philofopher's 
Itone  ;  t(jgcther  with  another  tradl  on  the  fame  fubjei5t,  by  an  unknown  author.  About 
the  fame  time  lie  was  bufied  in  preparing  for  the  prefs  a  complete  colledtion  of  the  works 
of  fuch  Englifli  chcmills  as  had  till  then  remained  in  manufcript.    This  undertaking  coft 

•   Granger's  Biographical  Hiftory  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  117. 
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him  great  labour  and  expence,  and  at  length  the  work  appeared  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
year  1652.  Itwas  entitled,  "  Theatrum  Chemicum  Britannicum,  containing  feveral  poe- 
tical pieces  of  our  famous  Englifn  philofophers,  who  have  written  the  Hermetic  Myfteries 
in  their  own  ancient  language  :  faithfully  coIled;ed  into  one  volume,  with  Annotations 
thereon,  byElias  Afhmole,  Efq."  He  propofed  at  nrft  to  have  carried  it  on  to  feveral 
volumes,   but  he  afterwards  dropped  this  defign. 

In  the  year  1658,  Mr.  Afhmole  began  to  colled  materials  for  his  Hiftory  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter,  which  he  lived  to  finiH:!,  and  thereby  did  no  lefs  honour  to  the 
order  than  to  himfelf.  In  September  following,  he  made  a  journey  to  Oxford,  where 
he  fet  about  giving  a  full  and  particular  dcfcription  of  the  coins  given  to  the  public  library 
by  archbifhop  Laud.  Upon  the  Reiloration  he  was  introduced  to  his  majefty,  who  re- 
ceived him  very  gracioufly,  and  on  the  i8ch  of  June,  1660,  beftowed  on  him  the 
place  of  Windfor  herald  •,  and  a  few  days  after,  he  appointed  him  to  give  a  defcription 
of  his  medals,  which  were  accordingly  delivered  into  his  poffedion,  and  king  Henry 
Vlllth'sclofet  was  affigned  for  his  ufe.  On  the  15th  of  February,  Mr.  Afhmole  v/as 
admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  -,  and  on  the  9th  of  February  following,  the  kino- 
appointed  him  fecretary  of  Surinam,  in  the  Weft  Indies.  On  the  19th  of  July,  1669, 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  in  confideration  of  the  many  favours  they  had  received  from 
Mr.  Afhmole,  created  him  dodor  of  phyfic  by  diploma,  which  was  prefented  to  him  by 
Dr.  Yates,  principal  of  Brazen-nofe  college.  He  was  alfo  honoured  in  the  inns  of  court 
with  the  title  and  degree  of  barrifter  of  law ;  and  king  Charles  II.  made  him  comptroller 
of  theexcife.  On  the  8th  of  May,  1672,  he  prefented  his  inftitution,  laws,  and  cere- 
monies of  the  moft  noble  order  of  the  garter,  to  the  king,  who  received  it  in  a  very 
gracious  manner-,  and,  as  a  mark.©f^is  approbation,  granted  him  a  privy  feal  for  four 
hundred  pounds,  out  of  the  cuftdm  of  paper.  Mr.  Alhmole  was  complimented  for  this 
performance  by  his  royal  highnefs  the  dukeofYork,  who,tho'  then  at  feaagainft  the  Dutch, 
fent  forhis  book  by  the  earl  of  Peterborough.  The  reft  of  the  knights  companions  of  the 
moft  noble  order,  received  him  and  his  book  with  great  civility  and  refpedl.  Nor  was  it  lefs 
efteemed  abroad :  it  was  repofited  by  the  pope  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican.  King  Chrif- 
tiern  of  Denmark  fent  him,  in  1674,  by  Thomas  Henlliaw,  Efq-,  the  Bnglifli  rcfidcnt 
at  Copenhagen,  a  gold  chain  and  medal,  which,  with  the  king's  permiffion,  he  wore  on 
certain  high  feftivals.  Frederic  William,  eledor  of  Brandenburg,  fent  him- the  like 
prefent,  and  ordered  his  book  to  be  tranflated  into  High  Dutch  *. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  1679,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  Middle  Temple,  in  the  next 
chamber  to  Mr.  Afhmole's,  by  which  he  loft  a  valuable  library,  with  a  colledion  of 
nine  thoufand  coins,  ancient  and  modern,  and  a  vaft  repofitory  of  feals,  charters,  and 
ether  antiquities  and  curiofities ;  but  his  manufcripts,  and  moft  valuable  gold  medals,  were 
luckily  at  his  houfe  at  Lambeth.  In  1683,  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  having  finifiied  a 
magnificent  repofitory  near  the  Theatre,  Mr.  Aftimole  fent  thither  iiis  curious  colledion 
of  rarities;  which  benefaftion  was  confiderably  augmented  by  the  addition  of  his  manu- 
fcripts and  library  at  his  death,  which  happened  at  Lambeth,  on  the  1 8th  of  May,  1692, 
in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  interred  in  the  church  of  Great-Lambeth,  in  Surry, 
on  the  26th  of  May  ;  and  a  black  marble  ftone  was  laid  over  his  grave,  with  the  follow- 
ing Latin  infcription. 

Hie  jacet  inclytus  ille  et  eruditifllmus. 

Elias  Ashmole  Leichfeldcnfis  armiger. 

Inter  alia  in  republica  munera, 

*  Wood's  Athenas  Oxonienfes,  vol.  ii.  col.  889. 
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Tributi  in  cervifias  contra  rotulator^ 

Fecialis  autem  Windforienfis  titulo. 

Per  annos  plurimos  dignatus  -, 

Qui  poft  duo  connubia  in  uxorem  duxit  tertiani 

Elizabetham  Gulielmi  Dugdale 

Militis,  Garteri  principalis  regis  armorum,  filiam  ; 

Mortem  obiit  xviii  Maii,  mdcxcii,  anno  cetatis  lxxvi." 

Sed  durante  Mufeo  Ashmoleano,  Oxon, 

Nunquam  moriturus. 

Thus  in  Englilli : 

Here  lies  the  celebrated  and  mofl  learned 
Elias  Afhmole,  of  Litchfield,  Efq. 

Amongft  other  public  offices, 

Thofe  of  comptroller  of  the  excife, 

•    And  Windfor  herald  at  arms. 

For  many  years  he  worthily  difcharged  : 

Who,  after  two  marriages,  took  for  his  third  wife 

Elizabeth,  of  William  Dugdale, 
Knight,  Garter  principal  king  at  arms,  the  daughter  ; 
Breathed  his  lafb.  May  i8,  1692,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age,' 
But  while  the  Afhmolean  Mufseum  at  Oxford  Hands, 
He  fliall  never  die. 

Befides  the  works  of  Mr.  Afhmole  already  mentioned,  he  left  feveral  which  were  pub* 
lifhed  after  his  deceafe,  and  Ibme  that  remain  ftill  in  manufcript. 

ASSHETON  (William)  doftor  of  divinity,  was  the  fon  of  Mr.  Afsheton,  re6lor 
of  Middleton, .  in  Lancafliire,  and  defcended  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  baronets  of 
his  name  in  that  county.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1641,  and  after  being  inftruvSted  in 
grammar-learning  at  a  private  country- Ichool,  was  removed  to  Brazen-nofe  college,  Ox- 
ford, on  the  3d  of  July,  1658.  In  the  year  1663,  he  was  ele6ted  a  fellow  of  his  col- 
lege. After  having  taken  both  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  went  into  orders,  became  chap- 
lain to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  was  admitted  doctor  of  divinity  in  January,  1673. 
In  the  following  month  he  was  nominated  to  the  prebend  of  Knarefborough,  in  the  church 
of  York;  and  whilft  he  attended  his  patron  at  London,  obtained  the  hvingof  St.  An- 
tholin.  In  1676,  by  the  duke's  intereft  with  the  family  of  the  St.  John's,  he  was  pre- 
icnted  to  the  rectory  of  Beckenham,  in  Kent  •,  and  was  often  unanimoufly  chofen  proc- 
tor for  RocheRer  in  convocation.  He  was  the  firll  projedtor  of  the  fcheme  for  providing, 
a  maintenance  for  clergymen's  widows  and  others,  by  a  jointure  payable  by  the  Mercers 
company.  He  v/rote  Icveral  pieces  againft  the  papilh  and  diiTcnters,  and  feme  pradical, 
and  devotional  tracts.  A  few  years  before  his  death,  he  was  offered  the  headfhip  of  his 
coik'ge,  which  he  declined.  He  died  at  Eeckenham,  in  September  171  J,  in  the  feven- 
ticth  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Afsheton  v/as  very  regular  and  affiduous  in  private  devotion,  meditation,  and 
reading.  He  ulcd  hifiory  and  phiiofophy  as  the  proper  handmaids  to  divinity,  which 
was  his  bufinefs  and  delight,  lie  readily  fubfcribed  to  all  critical,  learned,  and  labori- 
ous works,  by  v/hich  means  he  completed  a  very  good  library.  He  was  a  molt  affedti- 
onate  and  tender  hufband,  a  juft  and  indulgent  mailer. 

ASTELL 
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ASTELL  (Marv)  one  of  the  greateft  ornaments  of  her  fex  and  country,  was  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Aftell,  an  opulent  merchant  at  Newcaftle^upon-Tyne,  where  ilie  was 
born  about  the  year  1668.  She  was  educated  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  her  ftation,  and, 
among  other  accomplilhments,  was  miftrefs  of  the  French,  and  had  fome  knowledo-e  of 
the  Latin  tongue.  Her  uncle,  who  was  a  clergyman,  obferving  in  her  fome  marks°of  a 
promifing  genius,  took  her  under  his  tuition,  and  taught  her  mathematics,  loo-ic,  and 
phiJofophy.  She  left  the  place  of  her  nativity  when  fhe  was  about  twenty  years  of  age 
and  fpent  the  remaining  part  of  her  life  at  London  and  Chelfea.  Here  fhe  purfued  her 
ftudies  with  uncommon  affiduity,  made  great  proficiency  in  the  above  -  mentioned 
fciences,  and  acquired  a  complete  knowledge  of  many  clafllc  authors.  Among  thefe 
Seneca,  Epidletus,  Hierocles,  Antoninus,  Tully,  Plato,  and  Xenophon,  were  her 
principal  tavourites.  Her  life  was  fpent  in  writing  for  the  advancement  of  relio-ion,, 
virtue,  and  learning  -,  and  in  the  practice  of  thofe  duties  which  fhe  fo  zealoufly  and  pa- 
thetically recommended  to  others.  Her  fentiments  of  piety,  charity,  humility,  friend- 
ihip,  and  other  Chriftian  graces,  were  refined  and  fublime.  Religion  fat  very  gracefully 
upon  her,  unattended  with  the  forbidding  airs  of  fournefs  or  morofenefs.  Her  mind 
was  generally  calm  and  ferene^  and  her  converfation  was  innocently  facetious,  and  hio-h- 
ly  entertaming.  She  would  fay,  "  The  good  Chriftian  only  hath  reafon,  and  he  always 
ought,  to  be  chearful :"  and,  "  That  dejeded  looks  and  melancholy  airs  were  very 
unfeemly  in  a  Chriftian.  But  thefe  lubjeds  fhe  has  treated  at  large  in  fome  of  her  excel- 
lent writings.  Some  very  great  men  bear  teftimony  of  the  merit  of  her  works,  fuch  as 
do6lors  Hickes,  Walker,  and  Atterbury ;  MeiT.  Norris,  Dodwell,  and  Evelyn,  men 
whofe  judgment  will  hardly  be  called  in  queftion. 

She  was  remarkably  abftemious,  and  feemed  to  enjoy  an  uninterrupted  ftate  of  health 
till  a  few  years  before  her  death  ;  when  having  one  of  her  breafts  cut  off,  it  confiderably 
impaired  her  conftitution :  flie  underwent  this  painful  operation  without  difcoverincr  the 
leaft  timidity  or  impatience,  without  a  groan  or  a  figh  ;  and  fhewed  the  fame  fortTtude 
and  refignation  during  her  whole  illnefs.  When  fhe  was  confined  to  her  bed  by  a  fraduaL 
decay,  and  the  time  of  her  diffolution  drew  near,  ftie  ordered  her  coffin  and  fn?oud  to 
be  made,  and  brought  to  her  bed-fide,  and  there  to  remain  in  her  view,  as  a  conftant 
memento  of  her  approaching  fate,  and  to  keep  her  mind  fixed  on  proper  contemplations. 
SJie  died  in  ^731,  in  the  63d  yearof  her  age,  and  was  buried  at  Chelfea 

Mary  Aftell  wrote,  i.  A  ierious  Propofal  to  the  Ladies,  for  the  Advancement  of 
their  true  and  greateft  Intereft.  2.  Letters  concerning  the  Love  of  God.  3.  An  Effay 
in  Defence  of  the  Female  Sex.  4.  Kefledl ions  upon  Marriage.  5.  Moderation  truly 
llated.  6.  A  fair  Way  with  the  Diffenters  and  their  Patrons.  7.  The  Chriftian  Reli- 
gion, as  profefied  by  a  Daughter  of  the  Church  of  England.  8.  An  impartial  Enquiry 
into  the  Caufes  of  Rebellion  and  Civil  War  in  this  Kingdom. 

a^STLEY  (John)  a  famows  champion  in  the  reigns  of  king  Henry  V.  and  kino- 
Henry  VI.  was  delcended  of  the  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Aftley,  in'Warwickfhire^ 
and  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  1438  he  fouoht  on  horfe- 
back,  in  the  ftreet  of  St.  Antoine,  in  Paris,  one  Pettrde  Mafle,  a  Frenchnian,  who  had 
challenged  all  comers,  in  honour  of  his  miftrefs  ;  and  this  antagonift  heeafily  o'verthrew. 
In  1442  he  performed  the  like  exploit,  and  with  the  like  fucceis,  before  king  Henry  VJ* 
and  his  court,  in  Smithfield.  This  fecohd  combat  was  with  one  Sir  Phihp  Boyle,  an 
Arragonian  knight,  whom  he  encountered  on  foot,  and  whom  he  prefently  dilarmed  ; 
upon  which  they  were  parted.  As  a  reward  of  his  bravery,  he  was  dubbed  a  knight^ 
and  obtained  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  marks.  He  died  at  Patclhal],  in  Si.ufordflure^ 
and  lies  buried  there  under  a  handfonie  monument. 
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ASTON,  or  ASHTON,  (Sir  Arthur)  an  experienced  officer  in  king  Charles  the 
'Firft's  army,  was  the  Ton  of  Sir  Archur  Aftcn,  of  Fuiham,  in  Middiefex.  After  having 
made  federal  campaigns  in  foreign  countries,  he  returned  into  i^ngland  about  the  be^a-in- 
nmg  of  the  grand  rebellion,  with  as  many  veteran  foldiers  as  he  could  bring  with  him, 
and^joined  the  king  againft  the  parliament.  He  commanded  the  dragoons  at  the  battle 
ofEdgehill,  where  he  did  his  majefty  confiderable  fervice.  The  king  made  him  go- 
verno?  of  the  garrifon  of  Reading,  in  Berkfliire,  and  commiflary-general  of  the  horie ; 
in  which  poft  he  three  times  repulfed  the  earl  of  Effex,  who,  at  the  head  of  the  parlia- 
ment army,  laid  fiege  to  that  place ;  but  Sir  Arthur  being  dangerouOy  wounded,  the 
command  devolved  on  colonel  Richard  Fielding.  Sometime  alter,  he  was  appointed 
oovernor  of  the  garrifon  of  Oxford.  But  having  the  misfortune  to  break  his  leg  by  a 
fall  from  his  horfe,  he  was  obliged  to  have  it  cut  off.  After  the  king's  death,  he  was 
employed  in  the  fervice  of  king  Charles  II.  and  appointed  governor  of  Drogheda,  in 
Ireland;  but  Oliver  Cromwell  having  taken  the  town  in  the  year  1649,  and  put  the 
inhabitants  to  the  fvvord,  Sir  Arthur  had  his  brains  beat  out  with  his  own  v/ooden  kg. 

ATHELSTAN,  or  JETHELSTAN,  king  of  England,  was  the  fon  of  Edward, 
furnamed  the  Elder,  by  Edgina,  a  fliepherd's  daughter.  His  grandfather  Alfred  took 
o-reat  care  of  his  education,  recommending  him  in  his  infancy  to  the  care  of  his  daughter 
Ethelfleda,  and  afterwards  to  her  hulband  Ethered,  one  of  the  greateft  captains  of  his 
time.  When  Athelftan  arrived  at  a  proper  age,  he  was  introduced  at  court  by  Ethered ; 
and  Alfred  was  fo  pleafed  with  the  youth,  that  to  ufe  William  of  Malmfbury's  words, 
"  he  blefied  him  for  king,  after  his  fon  Edward,  by  a  kind  of  prophetic  fpirit,"  and 
then  knighted  him;,  giving  him  a  purple  robe,  a  belt  fet  with  jewels,  and  a  Saxon  fword 
in  a  golden  fcabbard.  Edward  the  Elder  dying  in  the  year  925,  Athelftan  fucceeded  to 
the  tlirone,  and  was  crowned  by  Athelum,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  at  Kingfton 
upon  Thames.  Soon  after  his  accefiion,  a  dangerous  confpiracy  was  formed  againft 
him  by  a  nobleman  calkd  Alfred:  the  plot,  however,  was  happily  difoovered,  and  the 
author  apprehended,  but  he  firmly  denied  all ;  whereupon  the  king  lent  him  to  Rome 
to  purge  himfelf  by  oath  in  prefence  of  the  pope:  he  accordingly  took  the  oath  at  the 
altar,  but  was  immediately  feized  with  a  violent  fit,  in  which  lie  expired.  The  pontiff 
refufed  his  body  Chriftian  burial  till  he  had  acquainted  king  Athelftan,  at  whole  re- 
queft  it  was  afterwards  granted. 

This  difturbance  was  no  fooner  quelled,  than  comm.otions  arofe  in  another  quarter. 
As  the  Danifh  inhabitants  of  England  had  been  fubjcded  by  force,  they  refolved  to  af- 
fert  their  independence  with  the  firft  favourable  occafion  ;  and  looking  upon  this  as  a 
proper  conjundure,  while  Athelftan  was  hardly  eftabliftied  on  the  throne,  they  took  the 
field,  under  their  kings  .';ithric  and  Inguald,  who  furprifed  York  and  Davenport.  A- 
thelftan  as  foon  as  he  was  informed  ot  this  iniurreftion,  began  his  march  towards  their 
country,  in  which  he  arrived  with  fuch  expedition,  th^  Sithric,  having  made  no  pre- 
parations for  the  reception  of  fuch  a  powerful  antagonift,  uied  for  peace,  which  was 
"ranted,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  embrace  the  Chriftian  religion.  Vviftiiog  to  attach 
this  prince  to  his  intereft,  that  his  reign  might  not  be  difturbed  by  the  continual  incur- 
fions  of  the  Danes,  Atluiftan  not  only  pardoned  his  revolt,  but  gave  him  his  fifter  Edi- 
tha  in  .marriage. 

Sithric  dying  within  a  twelvemonth  after  his  nuptials,  was  fucceeded  by  Anlaf  and 
Guthred,  his  fons  by  a  former  wife.  Thefe  two  princes,  being  zealots  for  their  old  re- 
licrion,  revolted  from  Athelftan,  who  foon  expelled  them  from  their  dominions.  Anlaf 
e{c.,pcd  into  Ireland,  and  Guthred  fled  for  protection  to  Conftandne,  king  of  the  Scots. 
Athelftan  immediately  fent  deputies  to  this  prince,  defiring  him  to  deliver  up  Guthred 
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into  his  hands,  otherwife  he  would  go  in  queft  of  him  at  the  head  of  an  army.  Con- 
ftantine,  piqued  at  this  infolent  meffage,  yet  afraid  of  incurring  the  dilpleafure  of  fuch 
a  warlike  monarch,  agreed  to  meet  Athelftan  at  Daker,  for  which  place  he  accordingly 
fet  out,  accompanied  by  Ov/en,  king  of  Cumberland-,  but,  in  the  mean  time,  gave 
Guthred  an  opportunity  to  withdraw  from  his  court.  Atheldan  admitted  the  excufes 
of  the  Scottifli  king,  though  not  a  little  concerned  at  the  efcape  of  Guthred,  who  made 
an  unfuccefsful  attempt  upon  the  city  of  York,  and  then  turned  pirate  on  the  high  feas, 
till  at  length  being  weary  of  fuch  a  boifterous  and  infamoufly  precarious  life,  he  fur- 
rendered  himfclf  to  theEnglifh  king,  who  allowed  him  a  penfion  for  his  fubfiftence. 
This  he  enjoyed  for  fome  time  -,  but  at  laft  conceiving  fome  difguft,  he  made  his  efcape 
from  the  place  of  his  refidence,  and  was  never  heard  .of  afterwards.  Athelftan,  at  this 
conference  with  the  two  kings,  is  faid  to  have  exa6ted  homage  from  them  both;  and 
notwithflanding  the  allegations  of  the  Scottifli  writers,  who  fo  vehemently  deny  this  a(5t 
offubmifllon,  in  all  probability  it  was  impofed  upon  Conftantine,  who  feems  to  have 
retained  an  implacable  refentment  againfl  the  Englifli  monarch  from  this  period.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  fuch  homage,  extorted  from  a  weak  prince,  by  fear  and  compuifion, 
can  never  afFe£t  the  independency  and  freedom  of  the  nation. 

Conftantine  returned  to  his  own  country,  very  much  chagrined  at  the  behaviour  of 
Athelftan  ;  while  Anlaf,  informed  of  his  difcontent,  repaired  to  his  court  from  Ireland, 
and  artfully  inflamed  his  refentment  and  ambition,  by  inveighing  againft  the  infolence 
and  dangerous  power  of  the  Englifli  king,  and  reprefenting  the  pradticability  of  con- 
quering Northumberland,  by  means  of  the  fuccours  he  fhould  be  able  to  bring  from 
Ireland.  The  Scottilh  prince  eagerly  embraced  his  propolal,  for  the  execution  of  which 
they  began  to  make  preparations  without  delay  j  and,  in  the  mean  time,  prevailed  upon 
Howel,  king  of  Wales,  to  make  a  diverfion  in  their  favour.  Athelftan  difconcerted 
their  meafurcs  by  his  diligence  and  aftivity  ;  for  as  foon  as  he  received  intelligence  of  a 
commotion  in  Wales,  he  began  his  march  for  that  country,,  and  obtained  a  complete 
vi<Story  over  Howel,  whom  he  puniflied  for  his  revolt,  by  augmenting  the  tribute  which 
he  annually  paid  to  England.  This  war  being  happily  terminated,  he  advanced  into 
Scotland,  in  order  to  take  vengeance  upon  Conftantine,  for  having  fent  a  body  of  auxi- 
liaries to  Howel.  As  Anlaf  had  not  yet  arrived  with  his  reinforcement  from  Ireland, 
the  Scottilli  king  was  in  no  condition  to  oppofe  the  Englifli  army,  which  drove  him 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  •,  and  at  laft  compelled  him  to  deprecate  the 
wrath  of  Athelftan  with  great  humility.  He  obtained  his  requeft  from  the  Englifli 
monarch,  who  at  the  fame  time  reftored  all  the  places  he  had  taken  in  that  kingdom, 
hoping,  by  this  adl  of  generofity,  to  conciliate  the  affedlion  of  Conftantine,  and  detach 
him  from  the  intereft  of  the  Danes.  But  all  this  indulgence  feemed  rather  to  inflame 
than  mitigate  the  rancour  of  Conftantine,  who  became  more  and  more  impatient  to  re- 
venge this  miOrtification,  which  his  pride  fuftained  from  the  triumph  of  Athelftan's  ge- 
nerofity :  that  prince  was  no  fooner  returned  to  his  own  dominions,  than  he  renewed 
his  deliberations  with  Anlaf  ;  and  thefe  confederates  exerted  all  their  induftry  and  power 
in  order  to  affemblc  an  army  of  fufficient  ftrength  to  invade  the  kingdoni  of  North- 
umberland. 

Mean  while  Athelftan  began  to  be  difquieted  by  jealous  thoughts,  arifing  from  the 
popularity  of  his  brother  Edwin,  who  was  accufed  by  a  certain  nobleman  of  having 
been  concerned  in  the  confpiracy  of  Alfred.  Though  the  unhappy  youth  protefted, 
v/ith.all  the  appearance  of  truth  and  candour,  that  he  was  entirely  innocent  of  the  crime 
laid  to  his  charge,  he  was  convifted  on  the  teftimony  of  this  corrupt  evidence ;  and 
Athelftan,  being  afraid  to  take  away  his  life  by  a  public  execution,  ordered  this  unfor- 
tunate young  prince  to  be  turned  adrift  with  one  fervant,  in  a  crazy  veffel,  widiout  fails. 
Vol.  i.  B  b  oars» 
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oars,  and  provifion,  Edwin,  on  feeing  himfelf  thus  expofed  to  the  dangers  of  the  deep 
and 'horrors  of  famine,  leaped  into  the  lea,  and  was  drowned. '  No  fooner  was  this  cruel 
fentence  executed,  and  the  king's  jealous  fears  removed,  than  he  reviewed  the  charafter 
of  Edwin  in  the  light  of  an  amiable  brother,  and  detefted  the  wretch  on  whofe  evidence 
that  young  prince  had  been  expofed  to  a  terrible  death.  This  perfidious  nobleman, 
who  was  an  officer  of  the  houfhold,  one  day  fcumbled  in  prefenting  the  cup  to  Athel- 
ftan,  but  inftantly  recovering  a  firm  footing,  by  means  of  his  other  leg,  "  See,  faid  he, 
how'  one  brother  affifts  another."  This  remark  was  conftrued  into  raillery  or  reproach 
by  Athelftan,  who  forthwith  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  as  a  facrifice  to  the  manes 
of  Edwin  •,  and  endeavoured  to  expiate  his  own  guilt  by  fevere  penance  and  benefac- 
tions to  the  church. 

During  thefe  tranfaftions,  Conftantine  and  Anlaf  were  bufily  employed  in  making 
preparations  for  the  execution  of  their  projed ;  they  formed  a  confederacy  with  the 
Irifh,  Welfh,  and  Northumbrian  Danes,  and  conduced  their  motions  with  fuch  lecre- 
cy,  that  Anlaf  had  entered  the  Humber  with  a  fleet  of  fix  hundred  fail,  and  overfpread: 
the  whole  country,  before  Athelftan  received  the  Icaft  intimation  of  his  defign.  That 
prince  affembling  his  forces,  marched  againft  the  enemy  with  incredible  difpatch,  and 
the  two  armies  came  in  fight  of  each  other  at  a  place  called  Bruneford.  A  battle,  how- 
ever, did  not  immediately  enfue,  becaufe  both  armies  were  fo  formidable  and  fo  advan- 
tacyeoufly  pofted,  that  neither  chofe  to  hazard  an  attack,  until  the  inattention  or  milcon-. 
duft  of  either  fide  fhould  afford  an  opportunity.  During  this  paufe  Anlaf  entered  the 
Englilh  camp  in  the  habit  of  a  minftrel,  and  performed  lb  raviihingly  as  to  attradt  the 
notice  of  Athelftan,  who  ordered  him  to  perform  in  the  royal  tent,  and  rewarded  him 
with  a  liberal  prefent.  In  his  retreat  he  was  known  by  a  common  foldier,  who  per- 
mitted him  to  pafs,  and  then  informed  the  king  of  the  cifcovery  he  had  made.  Athel- 
ftan reprimand'ed  him  for  fuffering  him  to  retire,  but  applauded  the  man's  fidelity, 
when  he  told  him,  he  had  once  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  that  prince,  and  therefore 
would  never  be  concerned  in  any  particular  attempt  againft  his  perfon.  The  king  fhift- 
cd  his  quarters  that  very  day,  and  the  fame  fpot  of  ground  was  occupied  by  a  bifhop . 
jiewly  come  to  the  camp,  who  loft  his  life  in  confequence  of  choofing  that  fituation  ;  for, 
in  the  middle  of  the  nigHt,  Anlaf,  at  the  head  of  a  chofen  band,  attacked  the  Englifh, 
encampment,  and  penetrating  to  this  place,  flew  the  prelate  and  all  his  attendants,  on 
the  fuppofition  that  the  king  ftill  refided  in  that  quarter.  At  day-break  the  two  armies , 
were  fairly  engaged,  and  fought  all  day  with  equal  bravery  on  both  fides  j  till  at  length 
the  chancellor  Turketul,  at  the  head  of  a  feled  band  of  Londoners,  bore  down  all  be- 
fore him,  and  unhorfed  the  Scottifti  king,  who  was  wounded  and  taken  prilbner.  The 
fate  of  this  prince  was  no  fooner  made  known  to  the  reft  of  the  confederates,  than  they 
gave  way  and  a  terrible  carnage  enfued.  Befides  Conftantine,  who  died  of  his  wounds, 
fix  kin^'of  Ireland  and  Wules,  and  many  generals  aftd  counts,  loft  their  lives  in  this  cn- 
eaeem?nt  Athelftan,  after  this  complete  viftory,  met  with  no  oppofition  in  reducing 
th?  Scots  the  Danes  of  Northumberland,  and  the  Welfti.  He  alfo  expelled  the  Britons 
who  had  hitherto  dwelt  about  Exceftcr,  or  Exeter,  and  forced  them  to  retire  into 

After  thefe  fuccelTes  Athelftan  enjoyed  his  crown  in  tranquility,  and  is  confidered  as 
cne  of  the  ableft  Saxon  princes,  both  in  war  and  peace.  He  added  new  laws  to  thofe 
which  had  been  publiflied  by  his  grandfather  Alfred  •,  took  the  moft  efi^eftual  meafures 
for  fecurin?  the  peace  of  his  country,  both  by  fortifying  it  againft  the  attempts  of  foreign 
enemies  ^nd  preventing  domeftic  difturbances,  by  a  gentle  fway  and  equal  adminiftra- 
tion  of  iuftice.  He  employed  learned  men  to  finifli  a  tranflation  of  the  Bible  into  the 
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Saxon  language.     He  died  at  Glocefter,  in  the  year  941,  or,  according  to  Brompton, 
in  942,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Edmund. 

ATHERTON. (John)  bifhop  of  Waterford  and  Lifmore,  in  Ireland,  was  born 
In  the  year  1598,  at  Bawdrip,  near  Bridgewater,  in  Somerfetfliire,  of  which  parifh  his 
father  was  then  re6lor.  In  161 4,  he  was  fent  to  Glocefber-hall,  in  Oxford,  where  he 
commenced  bachelor  of  arts.  Being  afterwards  tranfplanted  to  Lincoln  college,  he  there 
took  the  degree  of  mafter  ;  and  entering  into  holy  orders,  was  indudled  to  the  reftory  of 
Huifh-Combflower,  in  Somerfetfliire.  He  married,  while  young,  a  mod;  agreeable 
woman  .J  neverthelefs,  it  is  affirmed,  that  he  committed  inceft  with  her  filler  :  upon  the 
difcovery  of  this  unlawful  commerce,  he  was  forced  to  fue  for  his  pardon,  which  being 
procured,  he  went  to  Ireland,  and,  either  by  recommendations  he  carried  with  him,  or 
by  his  afliduous  addrefs,  obtained  the  parfonage  of  St.  John's  church,  Dublin,  and  be- 
came chaplain  to  Adam  Loftus,  vifcount  Lifle,  lord  chancellor;  by  whofe  favour  he 
was  iikewife  made  a  dignitary  of  Chrift-church.  He  ungratefully  betrayed  this  indul- 
gent patron  into  difgrace  with  the  earl  of  Strafford,  lord-deputy  of  Ireland  •,  between 
whom  and  the  chancellor  there  being  an  open  contention,  Atherton  changed  his  fide, 
after  he  had  got  what  he  could  from  the  latter,  and  infinuating  himfelf  into  the  lord- 
deputy's  good  graces,  was  by  that  nobleman,  in  confideration  of  his  knowledge  in  the 
canon  law  and  ecclefiaftical  matters,  made  a  prebendary  of  Chrift-church  ;  and  after- 
wards, in  1636,.  advanced  to  the  bifliopric  of  Waterford  and  Lifmore,  being  thea 
do(ftor  in  divinity. 

His  epifcopal  government  was  a  fcene  of  the  mofi:  grievous  oppreffion  and  extortion  : 
inftigated  by  pride,  covetoufnefs,  and  cruelty,  he  was  continually  harrafling  and  perfe- 
cuting  both  proteftants  and  papifts  in  the  ecclefiaftical  courts,  &c.  to  the  ruin  of  many; 
Gripping  whole  families  of  poffeffions  they  had  long  and  quietly  enjoyed,  when  any  pre- 
text could  be  found  to  make  them  part  of  the  bifliop's  revenue;  by  which  means  he 
jiot  only  added  feveral  confiderable  eftates  to  his  own  fee,  but  obtained  a  plentiful  one 
for  himfelf.  Some  years  after  his  advancement  to  the  bifhopric,  he  had  a  long  and 
dangerous  ficknefs;  during  which,  from  a  convi£tion  ©f  his  total  negledt  of  his  paftoral 
charge,  he  made  a  folemn  vow,  that  if  God  would  be  pieafed  to  reftore  him  to  health, 
he  would  conftantly  preach  and  catechife  every  Sunday.  After  his  recovery,  it  hap- 
pened, that  the  firft  time  he  went  to  church  to  preach,  the  judges  of  affize  were  at 
Waterford;  and  a  thought  arifing  within  him,  that  if  he  fhould  now  enter  upon  that 
pradtice  for  the  firft  time,  it  would  be  imagined  he  did  it  through  fear  of  them,  he  de- 
ferred it  for.  that  day,  and  nevtr  performed  it  afterwards.  He  gave  himfelf  up  to  the 
moft  unnatural  abominations.  The  number  of  his  concubines  amounted  to  no  lefs 
than  fixty-four.  This  impious  wretch  became  at  laft  an  advocate  for  his  iniquity,  and 
endeavoured  to  fliow  that  it  was  expedient  and  lalutary. 

It  is  pofitively  affirmed,  that  he  was  admoniffied  to  leave  his  profligate  courfe  of  life, 
in  a  very  folemn  manner,  by  his  own  fifter,  the  wife  of  one  Mr.  Leakie,  whofe  mother 
being  dead,  and  having  been  no  ftranger  to  the  bifhop's  enormous  debaucheries,  her 
ghoft  appeared  often  to  this  fifter,  charging  her  to  go  over  and  warn  him,  that  if  he  did 
not  fpeedily  reform  his  wicked  life,  it  would  afluredly  be  cut  off"  at  the  gallows.  Whe- 
ther this  was  a  mere  fancy,  the  effed  of  a  dream,  or  a  device  to  give  weight  to  her  argu-. 
ments  with  her  brother,  flie  actually  v.^ent  to  Ireland,,  and  enforced  her  earneft  perlua- 
fions,  by  relating  to  him  what  fhe  laid  had  been  revealed  to  her.  His  anfwer  was, 
*'  What  muix  be,  fliall  be  ;  marriage  and  hans;ing  go  by  deftiny."  So  he  fent  her  . 
back  as  a  weak  woman,  and  went  forward  himicii,  ftiil  mending  his  pace,  but  altering 
his  path  to  perdition,  for  after  this  he  fell  into  the  con)minion  of  bcftiality.     At  length,  in 
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the  midfr  of  his  foul  career,  the  man  who  had  been  the  corrupter  of  his  youth,  and 
whom  he  had  not  feen  during  twenty  years,  coming  cafually  to  Ireland,  the  fight  of 
him  (Iruck  him  with  horror,  and  his  confcience  made  him  dread  that  he  was  a  prefagc 
of  a  fpeedy  vengeance.  In  fad,  about  three  weeks  after,  a  bill  of  complaint  was  pre- 
ferred againft  the  bifhop  in  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  whereupon  he  was  fuddenly  feiz- 
ed  and  imprifoned  ;  and  afterwards,  being  tried  for  beftiality,  he  was  found  guilty, 
and  received  fentence  of  death.  Dr.  Bernard  attended  Atherton  in  Dublin  caftle,  who 
was  allowed  feven  days  to  prepare  himfelf  for  his  diflblution.  The  dodor  advifed  him 
to  lay  afide  his  rich  apparel,  to  let  the  chamber  be  kept  dark,  to  admit  no  company 
but  fuch  as  came  to  afford  him  fpiritual  counfcl ;  to  eat  in  folitude,  give  himfelf  to 
failing,  even  to  the  affliding  of  his  body  which  he  had  fo  pampered,  as  a  means  to  effed 
the  forrow  of  his  foul  •,  and  alfo  to  get  his  coffin  made,  and  have  it  in  his  chamber. 
Atherton  became  extremely  penitent,  and  with  abundance  of  tears  and  groans  lamented 
the  fins  of  his  pad  life.  He  was  hanged  on  Gallows-green,  at  Dublin,  the  5th  of  De- 
cember, 1640,  aged  forty-two  years.  Dr.  Bernard,  by  archbifhop  Ulhers  command, 
publiflied  two  difcourfes  on  this  occafion  -,  one  entitled.  The  penitent  Death  of  a  woe- 
ful Sinner  ;  or,  the  penitent  Death  of  John  Atherton,  &c.  The  other,  A  Caveat  to 
the  Miniftry  and  People ;  or,  a.  Sermon  preached  at  the  Funeral  of  the  faid  Prelate. 
Thefe  contain  a  very  particular  account  of  his  behaviour,  from  the  time  of  his  receiving 
fentence  till  his  execution. 

ATKINS  (Sir  Robert)  lord  chief-baron  of  the  Exchequer,  was  defcended  of  a  very 
ancient  family  in  Glocefterfhire,  and  was  the  fon  of  Sir  Edward  Atkins,  one  of  the  ba- 
rons of  the  Exchequer,  by  Urfula,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Dacres,  of  Chefhunt,  in 
Hertfordfhire.  He  was  born  in  the  year  162 1,  and  after  being  inftruded  in  grammar- 
learning  at  his  father's  houfe,  was  fent  to  Baliol- college,  Oxford.  Removing  thence  to 
one  of  the  inns  of  court,  he  applied  himfelf  very  clofely  to  the  iludy  of  the  law.  In 
April,  1 66 1,  at  the  coronation  of  king  Charles  II.  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  bath, 
with  many  other  perfons  of  the  firft  diftindion.  On  the  28th  of  September,  the  fame 
year,  he  was  created  matter  of  arts,  in  full  convocation,  at  Oxford.  In  1671,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  king's  ferjeants  at  law ;  and,  the  next  year,  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  court  of  Common-pleas,  in  which  honourable  ftation  he  condnued  till  1679,  when, 
forefeeing  the  troubles  that  foon  after  enfued,  he  thought  fit  to  refiga,  and  reurc  into 
the  country. 

At  the  Revolution,  to  promote  which  Sir  Robert  Atkins  did  all  that  could  be  ex- 
pelled from  him,  he  was  received  with  great  marks  of  diilindion  by  king  William, 
who  in  the  month  of  May,  1689,  made  him  lord  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer.  On 
the  19th  of  Odober  following,  the  marquis  of  Halifax,  whom  the  lords  had  chofen  for 
their  fpeaker,  defiring  to  be  excufed  from  difcharging  that  office  any  longer,  the  lord 
chief  baron  Atkins  was  immediately  eleded  in  his  room,  and  fo  continued  till  the  great 
feal  was  given  to  Sir  John  Somers,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1693.  In  June  1695, 
being  then  in  the  leventy-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Sir  Robert  refigned  his  office  *  of  chief 
baron,  and  retired  to  his  feat  at  Saperton-hall,  in  Glocefttrfliire,  where  he  fpent  the 
laft  fourteen  years  of  his  life  in  eafe  and  tranquility.  He  died  in  the  year  1709,  aged 
eighty-eight.  He  was  a  man  of  great  probity,  as  well  as  of  uncornmon  fkill  in  his  pro- 
fefllon,  and  a  warm  friend  to  the  conftitution,  He  was  twice  married,  firft  to  Mary, 
d;iughter  of  Sir  George  Clerk,   of  Walford,  in  Northamptonlhire,  and  afterwards  to 

*  It  is  faid  that  his  rcfignatiosi  was  owing  to  his  being  dllappointed  of  the  place  of  mailer  of  the  Rolls, 
in  the  room  of  Sir  John  Trevor. — Remarki  on  the  Stale  oj  the  Lav.',   p.  5. 
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Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Dacres.  His  writings  are  colleded  into  one  volume, 
odavo,  under  the  title  of  Parliamentary  and  Political  TracSts.  The  authors  of  the 
Biographia  Britannica  remark,  that  whoever  inclines  to  be  thoroughly  informed  of  the 
true  conftitution  of  his  country,  of  the  grounds  and  reafons  of  the  Revolution,  and  of 
the  danger  of  fufFering  prerogative  to  joftle  law,  cannot  read  a  better  or  a  plainer  book 
than  thefe  trafts  of  Sir  Robert  Atkins.  His  ftyle  is  nervous,  but  not  ftiff :  there  is  3 
mixture  of  wit,  butof  fuch  wit  as  is  adapted  to  the  fubje6t-,  it  comes  in  pertinently, 
and  ferves  to  enlighten,  not  to  amufe  or  to  miflead,  the  reader  \  whatever  he  fays  is  fup- 
ported  by  authorities,  and  there  is  fuch  a  vifible  candour  in  all  his  difcourfes,  that  if  a 
man  does  not  relifh  liis  arguments,  he  muft  at  leaft  admire  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  offered. 

Sir  Robert  Atkins,  fon  of  the  former,  was  the  author  of  the  Hiftory  of  Glocefter- 
fhire.  He  was  born  in  1646,  and  educated  with  great  care  under  the  eye  of  his  father. 
He  became  very  early  a  great  lover  of  the  laws  and  hiftory  of  his  country,  and  v/as 
chofen  to  reprefent  his  county  in  parliament  as  often  as  he  would  accept  that  honour. 
He  was  eminent  for  all  the  virtues  that  could  adorn  an  Knglifti  gentleman.  Dr.  Far- 
fons,  chancellor  of  the  diocefe  of  Glocefter,  had,  with  great  labour,  coUeded  materials 
for  the  hiftory  of  the  county  of  Glocefter,  but  his  ill  ftate  of  health  preventing  the 
completion  of  his  defign.  Sir  Kobert  Atkins,  fenfible  of  the  ufe  and  value  of  fuch  a 
hiftory,  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  execute  the  dodor's  plan,  in  return  for  the  great 
affedtion  ftiewn  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  county  for  his  family  and  himfelf.  He  died 
in  1 7 1 J ,   in  the  fixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

ATTERBURY  (Lewis)  father  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Atterbury,  bifliop  of  Ro- 
chefter,  was  born  about  the  year  1631.  He  was  the  fon  of  Francis  Atterbury,  redor 
of  Middleton-Malfer,  or  Milton,  in  Northamptonftiire,  who,  among  other  minifters, 
fubfcribed  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  in  1648.  Lewis  was  entered  a  ftudentof 
Chrift  church,  Oxford,  in  1647,  and  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  on  the  23d  of 
February,  1649.  He  was  created  mafter  of  arts  by  virtue  of  a  difpenfation  from  Oli- 
ver Cromwell,  the  ift  of  March,  1651.  He  had  been  one  of  thofe  who  fubmitted  to 
the  authority  of  the  vifitors  appointed  by  the  parliament.  In  1654,  he  became  re6tor 
of  Great  or  Broad  Refington,  in  Gloucefterftiire,  and  after  the  Reftoration,  took  a  pre- 
fentation  for  that  benefice  under  the  great  leal,  and  was  inftifuted  again  to  confirm  his 
title  to  it.  On  the  nth  of  September,  1657,  he  was  admitted  reftor  of  Milton,  or 
Middlcton-Keynes,  in  Buckinghamfhire  ;  and  at  the  return  of  Charles  IL  took  the 
fame  prudent  method  to  corroborate  his  title  to  this  living.  On  the  25th  of  July,  j  660, 
he  was  made  chaplain  extraordinary  to  Henry  duke  of  Glocefter ;  and  in  December, 
the  fame  year,  took  the  degree  of  dodor  in  divinity.  Returning  from  London,  whither 
the  law-fuits  he  was  frequently  involved  in,  had  brought  him,  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  drowned  near  his  own  houfe,  in  the  beginning  of  December,  it;93.  He  publifhcd 
three  occafional  fcrmons. 

ATTERBURY  (Lewis)  fon  of  the  preceding,  and  elder  brother  of  Dr.  Atter- 
bury, bilhop  of  Rochefter,  was  born  at  Caldecot,  in  the  parifh  of  Newport-Pagnel, 
Bucks,  on  the  id  of  May,  1656.  He  received  his  education  at  Weftminfter-fchool, 
under  Dr.  Buft^y,  from  whence  he  was  removed  to  Chrift-church  college,  Oxford.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  in  September,  1679,  being  then  bachelor  of  arts  j  and  comn^nccd 
mafter  of  arts  July  5,  1680.  '1  he  year  following  he  was  ordained  prieft.  In  1683,  he 
fcrvtd  the  office  ot  chaplain  to  Sir  William  Pritchard,  lord  mayor  of  London.  In  Fe- 
bruary, 1684,  he  was  inftituted  rector  of  Symel,  in  Northamptonftiire,  which  living  hs 
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afterwards  refigned  upon  his  accepting  of  other  preferments.  On  the  8th  of  July  iSH", 
he  accumulated  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  do6tor  of  civil  law.  In  1691,  we  find  him 
kclurer  of  St.  Mary  Hill,  in  London.  Soon  after  his  marriage  he  fettled  at  Highgate,. 
where  he  fupplied  the  pulpit  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lachom,  who  was  very  old  and  infirm, 
and  had  loft  his  fight.  Upon  the  death  of  this  gentleman,  Dr.  Lewis  Atterbury  was,  m 
June  1695,  nnanimoufiy  eleded  by  tlie  truftees  of  Highgate-chapel  to  be  their  preacher. 
Not  long,  before  this  he  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  fix  preaching  chaplains  to  the 
princefs^Anne  of  Denmark  at  Whitehall  and  St.  James's,  which  place  he  continued  to 
llipply  after  her  acccffion  to  the  throne.  When  lie  firll  refided  at  riighgate,  obferving 
what  difficulties  the  poor  in  the  neighbourhood  underv/ent  for  want  ot  a  good  phyfician 
or  apothecary,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  iludy  of  phyfic,  and  after  acquiring  confide- 
rable  lldll,  pradifcd  it  gratis  occafionally  among  his  poor  neighbours.  In  1707,  queen 
Anne  prelented  him  to  the  reftory  of  Shepperton,  in  Middlefex ;  and  in  March  lyi^y 
the  bifhop  of  London  collated  him  to  the  rectory  of  Hornfey. 

Dr.  Lewis  Atterbury  wrote  an  Anfwer  to  a  popifli  book,  entitled,  A  true  and  modeft 
Account  of  the  chief  Points  in  Controverfy  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Pro- 
teilants;  tranflated  from  the  French  the  Penitent  Lady,  by  Madam  La  Valliere ;  and 
publiflied  feveral  volumes  of  Sermons. 

He  died  at  Bath  on  the  -20th  of  Odober,  1731.  In  his  will  he  gave  fome  few  books 
ro  the  libraries  at  Bedford  and  Newport,  and  his  whole  colie6tion  of  pamphlets,  amounc- 
incr  to  more  than  two  hundred  volumes,  to  the  library  of  Chrift- church  college^  Ox- 
ford. He  charged  his  eftate  for  ever  with  the  payment  often  pounds  yearly  to  a  fchool- 
miftrefs,  to  inftrud  girls  at  Newport-Pagnel.  which  falary  he  had  himfelf  in  his  life- 
time paid  for  many  years.  He  bequeathed  a  legacy  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  his 
*'  dear  brother,  in  token  of  his  true  efteem  and  affection,"  as  the  words  of  the  will  are  ; 
and  made  the  bifhop's  fon  (after  his  grand-daughter,  who  did  not  long  furvive  him) 
heir  to  all  his  for:une.  As  to  his  charafter,  If  Nature,  fays  Mr  Yardley,  was  lavilh  in 
giving  his  brother,  the  bifhop,  the  moft  ornamental  and  ufeful  endowments  of  a  fine 
genius,  a  ready  wit,  an  eloquent  pen,  and  an  engaging  and  proper  elocution,  fhe  was 
not  wanting  in  beftowing  on  our  author  good  and  found  natural  parts,  which  even  in 
his  youth  he  much  improved  by  fevere  ftudies.  By  his  conftant  and  repeated  pulpit-ex- 
ercifes,  for  upvv'ards  of  forty  years,  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  plain,  ufeful,  and 
folid  preacher.  The  great  archbifhop  Tillotfon  was  intimate  with  him,  and  the  works 
of  that  excellent  prelate  what  he  admired  and  ftudied  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
to  this  was  partly  owing  that  eafy  flowing  ftile  in  which  his  fermons  are  indited. 

ATTERBURY  (Francis.)  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  was  the  fon  of  Dr.  Lewis  Atter- 
tury,  redlor  of  Middleton,  or  Milton-Keynes,  near  Nev/port-Pagnel,  in  Bucks,  and 
v/as  born  at  that  place  on  the  6th  of  March,  1662.  He  was  educated  in  grammar 
learnino-  at  Weftminfter-fchool,  and  in  ]68-o  v/as  elefted  a  ftudent  of  Chrift-church- 
college^  Oxford,  where  he  foon  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  hi3  fine  genius,  and  his  indi- 
gnation for  polite  literature.  He  gave  early  proofs  of  his  poetical  talents  in  a  Latin 
verfion  of  Mr.  Dryden's  Abfalom  and  Achitophei,  in  an  Englilh  epigram  on  a  lady's 
fan,  and  a  tranflation  of  two  odes  of  Horace.  He  commenced  bachelor  of  arts  June 
i:^,  1684-,  and  mailer,  April  20,  1687.  This  year  he  exerted  himfelf  in  the  contro- 
verfy with  the  papifts  by  a  defence  of  Luther,  under  the  title  of  an  Anfwer  to  fome 
Confidcrations  on  the  Spirit  of  Martin  Luther,  and  the  Original  of  the  Reformation. 
This  vindication  of  that  great  reformer  was  written  with  uncommon  fpirit  and  vivacity, 
and  induced  bilhop  Burnet  to  rank  the  author  among  thofe  divines  who  had  diftinguifhed 
themfelvcs  by  their  admirable  defences  of  the  proteltant  religion.      About  the  fame  time 
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he  is  fuppoied  to  have  had  a  fhare  in  the  Gontroveify  between  Mr.  Charles  Boyle  and 
Dr.  Bentley,  concerning  the  genuinenefs  of  Phalaris's  Epifdes.  Upon  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1693,  he  applied  to  the  earl  of  Nottingham  to  fucceed  him  in  the  rediory 
of  Milton,  which  he  called  the  height  of  his  ambition  and  wifhes,  as  being  the  place  of 
his  birth.  This  application  proving  uniuccelsful,  he  refolved  to  quit  the  univerfity, 
and  accordingly  came  to  Lon<^on,  where  he  fo  much  diftinguiilied  himfclf  by  his  elo- 
quence, that  he  v.'as  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary, 
and  ele6tcd  preacher  at  Bridewell,  and  lecturer  of  St.  Bride's,  which  laft  office  he  re- 
%ned  in  169S.  In  iroo,  Mr.  Atterbury  entered  into  the  controvciiy  concerning 
the  convocation  *,  and  publiihed,  without  his  name.  The  Rights,  Powers,  and 
Privileges  of  an  Englifli  Convocation  dated  and  vindicated,  in  anfwer  to  a  book  of  Dr. 
Wake's,  entitled,  I'he  Authority  of  Chriftian  Princes,  &c.  and  feveral  other  pieces. 
The  year  following  a  fecond  edition  appeared  with  his  name  prefixed,  and  very  confide- 
rable  additions,  which  were  printed  leparately  for  the  ufe  of  the  purchafers  of  the  firil 
edition.  Mr.  Atterbury  having  in  this  performance  occafionally  remarked  uport 
bifhop  Burnet's  liitiory  of  the  Reformation,  as  too  free  in  cenfuring  the  manners  of 
tiie  clergy,  though  capable  of  this  excufe,  that  the  author,  being  a  ftranger,  might 
not  then  have  thoroughly  acquainted  himfelf  with  the  ilate  of  our  church,  or  the  cha- 
ra6ler  of  its  members,  the  bifhop  wrote  a  piece  againft  him,  under  the  title  of  Reflec- 
tions  on  a  book  entitled  Rights,  &c.  wherein  he  obferves,  that  the  author  of  the  Rights, 
&c.  "  iiad  fo  entirely  laid  afide  the  fpirit  of  Chrift,  and  the  character  of  a  ChriiUanj 
that  without  large  allowances  of  charity,  one  can  hardly  think  that  he  did  once  refled:  on 
the  obligations  he  lay  under  to  follow  the  humility,  the  meeknefs,  and  the  gentlenefs  of 
Chrift.  So  far  from  that,  he  feems  to  have  forgot  the  common  decencies  of  a  man  or 
©f  a  fcholar.''  In  1701,  Dr.  White  Kennet,  afterwards  bilhop  of  Peterborough,  un- 
dertook a  particular  reply  to  Mr.  Atterbury's  book,  in  his  Ecclefiaftical  Synods  and 
Parliamentary  Convocations  in  the  church  of  England,  hiflorically  ftated  and  juftly  vin- 
dicated from  the  mifreprefentations  of  Mr.  Atterbury,  Part  I.  wherein  he  fays,  "  The 
bulk  of  this  (Atterbury's)  book,  the  fpecious  preface  to  it,  the  number  of  citadons, 
and,  above  all,  the  fpirit  of  afliirance,  made  people  think  this  would  determine  the 
-whole  matter.  And  then  the  artificial  giving  a  great  and  juft  charader  of  the  king,  the 
many  infinuating  addreffes  to  the  commons,  the  pretty  Nvays  of  ingratiating  with  the  in- 
ferior clergy,  the  high  zeal  for  our  church,  and  pleading  fundamental  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  it,  v/ith  the  brifknefs  of  running  down  an  adverfary  into  the  utmoil  contempt 
and  odium.;  all  this  was  apt  to  create  in  many  a  kind  reception  of  the  book;  which 
when  fet  off  v/ith  the  indutlrious  applaufe  of  confiderable  people,   who  admire  every  . 

*  In  the  year  a 697,  there  appeared  a  pamphlet  in  quarto,  entitled,  A  Letter  to  a  Gonvocation-maa 
concerning  the  Rights,  Powers,  and  Privileges  of  Convocations,  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  the  Rev. 
X)r.  BInckes.  It  treated,  ift,  Of  the  clergy's  right  to  meet  in  fynods  according  to  the  canons  of  the 
Chriftian  church  and  the  conititution  of  this  realm.  2dly,  Of  their  right  of  aflembling  in  convocation 
as  often  as  a  n^^x  parliament  meets  and  f'ts  :  and,  3dly,  Of  their  right  of  treating  and  deliberating  about 
iach  affairs  as  lie  within  their  proper  fpher.e,  and  of  coming  to  lit  refolutions  upon  them  without  being 
iieceflitated  antecedently  to  qualify  themfelves  for  fuch  adls  and  debates  by  a  licence  under  the  broad  feal 
of  England.  Dr.  Wake,  in  the  fame  year,  publilhed  a  book,  entitled,  The  Authority  of  Chriftiaa 
Princes  over  their  ecclefiallical  Synods  afl'erted,  with  particular  refpedt  to  the  Convocations  of  the 
Clerg^y  of  the  Realm  and  Church  of  England  ;  occafioned  by  a  late  Pamphlet,  entitled,  A  Letter  to  a 
Convocation-man,  oic.  Wherein  he  maintained,  ill,  That  the  right  of  calling  the  clergy  together  in 
fynods  is  veiled  folely  in  the  prince.  3dly,  That  the  clergy  fo  allembled  have  no  right  to  debate  or  -de- 
termine any  point  of  doftrlne  or  dlfciplin^  without  his  permiffion.  3d!y,  That  the  prince  may  annul, 
alter,  or  fufpend  the  execution  of  any  of  their  conlUtutions  or  degrees  :  and,  lailly,  That  ao  lyn.od  cafl  ♦  ■ 
dilToive  itfwl-f  without  confcnt  of  the  prince. 

thins- 
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thing  of- theitifelves  and  their  ovjn,  gave  all  pofTible  advantage  to  the  caufe  and  this  de- 
fence of  it." 

The  fame  year  came  out  a  pamphlet  in  quarto,  faid  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Gibfon  (af- 
terwards bifliop  of  London)  entitled,  a  Letter  to  a  Friend  in  the  Country  concerning 
the  Proceedings  of  the  prefent  Convocation  •,  in  which  the  author  vindicates  the  arch- 
Ijifliop's  right  to  prorogue  the  lower  houfe  of  convocation  as  well  as  the  upper.  This 
piece  was  ibon  anfwered  by  a  pamphlet  afcribed  to  Mr.  Atterbury,  entitled,  the  Power 
of  the  Lower  Houfe  of  Convocation  to  adjourn  itfclf,  vindicated  from  the  mifreprefen- 
tations  of  a  late  Paper,  &c.  Not  long  after  there  appeared  another  piece,  alfo  faid  to  be 
written  by  Mr.  Atterbury,  entitled,  a  Letter  to  a  Clergyman  in  the  Country  concerning 
the  Choice  of  Members,  and  the  Execution  of  a  Parliament-writ,  for  the  enfuing 
Convocation  •,  wherein  the  writer  recommends  a  more  than  ordinary  care  in  the 
cf)oice  of  members,  confidering  "  the  prefent  difputes  between  the  two  houfes  j 
which  if  they  are  determined  in  prejudice  of  the  lower  clergy,  there  will  (fays  he)  bean 
end  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  houfe,  and  they  will  become  from  that  moment  an 
ufelefs  and  infignificant  part  of  the  conftitution."  He  further  obferves,  "  that  the  late 
pleas  for  the  authority  of  metropolitans  had  not  been  advanced  with  any  view  of  perpe- 
tuating the  prefent  church-eftablifhment  •,  and  that  a  temporal  government  founded  in 
liberty,  as  the  Englilh  is,  can  never  incorporate  kindly  with  a  fpiritual  fociety  which  is 
fupported  by  flavery,  but  will  either  reduce  it  to  fome  kind  of  conformity  with  itfelf,  or 
quickly  deftroy  it."  He  intimates,  that  it  had  been  refolved  that  "  the  not  executing 
of  the  claufe  pra?munielites  in  the  biihops'  writ,  but  fupprefling  the  fame,  after  that  the 
right  of  the  clergy  to  meet  in  their  parliamentary  convocations  hath  been  publickly  dif- 
puted  and  denied,  and  the  encouraging  books  and  papers  written  againil  the  rights  and 
authority  of  convocations,  is  a  grievance."  He  infills  upon  the  clergy's  demanding  the 
execution  of  that  claufe,  which,  he  fays,  would  fix  their  meeting  fo  clofe  to  thofe  of  the 
parliament,  that  neither  the  malice  of  their  enemies,  nor  the  treachery  of  their  falfe 
friends,  would  ever  be  able  to  difiblve  tlie  union.  He  concludes  with  this  text  of  Scrip- 
ture, "  Be  of  good  courage,  and  let  us  play  the  men  for  our  people  and  for  the  cities  of 
our  God  •,  and  the  Lord  do  that  which  feemeth  him  good."  This  letter  was  followed 
by  a  fccond  upon  the  fame  fubjeft,  dated  December  lo,  1701.  In  anfwer  to  fome 
pieces  againft  thefe  two  Letters,  there  appeared  a  Third  Letter  to  a  Clergyman  in  the 
Country,  &c.  in  defence  of  the  two  former,  written  by  the  fame  hand. 

In  1702,  came  out  Mr.  Atterbury's  Cafe  of  the  Schedule  dated,  wherein  is  given  an 
account  of  the  rife  and  defign  of  that  Inftrument,  and  of  the  Influence  it  hath  on  the 
Adjournments  of  the  Lower-houfe  of  Convocation-,  and  all  the  Authorities  urged  in  be- 
half of  the  Bifhops'  fole  Power  to  prorogue  the  whole  Convocation  are  occafionally  exa- 
mined :  by  a  Member  of  the  Lower-houfe  of  Convocation.  The,  next  year  Dr.  Wake, 
Mr.  Atterbury's  original  antagonift  in  this  controverfy,  publiflied  his  large  work,  en- 
titled, the  State  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of  England  in  their  Councils,  Synods,  Con- 
vocations, Conventions,  and  other  public  Alfcmblies,  hiftorically  deduced  from  the 
Converfion  of  the  Saxons  to  the  prefent  Time  •,  occafioned  by  a  book  entitled,  the  Rights, 
Powers,  and  Privileges,  &c.  In  the  Preface  he  tells  us,  that  upon  his  hrft  perufal  of 
Mr.  Atterbury's  book,  he  faw  fuch  a  fpiritof  wrath  and  uncharitablenefs,  accompanied 
with  fuch  an  alTurance  of  the  author's  abilities  for  fuch  an  undertaking,  as  he  had  hard- 
ly ever  met  with  in  the  like  degree  before.  Afterwards  he  fays,  "  In  my  examination  of 
the  whole  book,  I  found  in  it  enough  to  commend  the  wit,  though  not  the  fpirit,  of 
him  who  wrote  it.  Life  and  vigour,  quick  thoughts  exprefled  in  a  brilk  turn  of  words, 
run  through  the  moft  part  of  it.  One  thing  indeed  I  obfcrved,  (and  even  that  too,  for 
1  au}2.hc 
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auglit  I  know,  was  not  the  leafl:  evidence  of  the  artifice  of  the  author)  that  a  general 
darknefs  and  obfcurity  was  fpread  over  the  whole  performance ;  fo  that  it  was  not  eafy, 
even  upon  a  careful  reading,  to  determine  either  what  his  principles  were,  or  by  whar 
arguments  or  authorities  he  fupported  thofe  principles.  To  pay  what  is  due  even  to  an 
adverfary,  it  muft  be  allowed  that  Mr.  Atterbury  has  done  all  that  a  man  of  forward 
parts  and  a  hearty  zeal  could  do,  to  defend  the  caufe  which  he  had  efpoufed.  He  has 
chofen  the  moft  plaufible  topics  of  argumentation,  and  he  has  given  them  all  the  advan- 
tage that  either  a  fprightly  wit,  or  a  good  afllirance,'  could  afford  them.  But  he  wanted 
one  thing ;  he  had  not  truth  on  his  fide :  and  error,  though  it  may  be  palliated,  and  by 
an  artificial  manager,  fuch  as  Mr.  Atterbury  without  controverfy  is,  be  difguifed  fo  as  to 
deceive  fometimes  even  a  wary  reader,  yet  it  will  not  bear  a  ftrid  examination.  And 
accordingly  I  have  (hewn  him,  notwithftanding  all  his  other  endowments,  to  have  de- 
luded the  world  with  a  mere  romance,  and,  from  the  one  end  of  his  difcourfe  to  the 
other,  to  have  delivered  a  hiftory,  not  of  what  was  really  done,  but  of  what  it  was  his 
intereft  to  make  it  believed  had  been  done.'' 

As  Mr.  Atterbury  made  no  reply  to  Dr.  Wake's  book,  the  convocation  difpute  ended 
for  the  prefent,  there  being  little  of  any  importance  written  after  this  on  the  fubjedt  till 
the  year  1 708,  when  Mr.  Atterbury  publifhed,  but  without  his  name,  Some  Proceed- 
ings in  the  Convocation,  A.  D.  1705,  faithfully  reprefented,  &c.  Bifhop  Burnet  ani- 
madverts very  feverely  on  Atterbury's  condud  in  thefe  difputes.  After  obferving  that 
thofe  who  began  then  to  be  called  the  high-church  party,  being  difappointed  of  their 
views  of  preferment,  "  had  fet  up  a  complaint  over  England  of  the  want  of  convoca- 
tions, that  they  were  not  allowed  to  fit  and  a6t  with  a  free  liberty  to  confider  of  tlie  grie- 
vances of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  danger  the  church  was  in  j"  he  adds,  "  This  was  a 
new  pretenfion,  never  thought  of  fince  the  Reformation.  Some  books  were  writ  to  juf- 
tify  it,  with  great  acrimony  of  ftile  and  a  ftrain  of  infolence  that  was  peculiar  to  one  At- 
terbury, who  had  indeed  very  good  parts,  great  learning,  and  was  an  excellent  preacher, 
and  had  many  extraordinary  things  in  him  ;  but  was  both  ambidous  and  virulent  out  of 
meafure,  and  had  a  fingular  talent  of  aflierting  paradoxes  with  a  great  aflliran.ce,  fhew- 
ing  no  fhame  when  he  was  detefted  in  them,  though  diis  was  done  in  many  inftances  • 
but  he  let  all  thefe  pafs  without  either  confefling  his  errors,  or  pretending  to  juftify  him-' 
felf  He  went  on  ftill  venting  new  falfhoods  in  fo  barefaced  a  manner,  that  he  feemed 
to  have  out-done  the  Jefuits  themfelves.  He  thought  the  government  had  fo  little 
ftrengch,  or  credit,  that  any  claim  againft  it  would  be  well  received.  He  attacked  the 
fuprcmacy  of  the  crown  with  relation  to  ecclefiaftical  matters,  which  had  been  hitherto 
maintained  by  all  our  divines  with  great  zeal.  But  now  the  hot  men  of  the  clergy  did 
fo  readily  entertain  his  notions,  that  in  them  it  appeared  that  thofe,  who  are  the  moft 
earneft  in  the  defence  of  certain  points  when  thefe  feem  to  be  for  them,  can  very  nimbly 
change  their  minds  upon  a  change  of  circumllances."  Whatever  may  be  in  this,  anU 
on  which-ever  fide  the  truth  lay,  the  lower  houfe  of  convocation  voted  Mr.  Atterbury 
their  thanks  for  aflTerting  their  rights ;  and  in  confequence  of  this  vote,  a  letter  was  fent 
to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  expreffing  that  "  whereas  Mr.  Francis  Atterbury,  late  of 
Chrift-church,  had  fo  happily  aflTerted  the  rights  and  privileges  of  an  Englifli  convoca- 
tion, as  to  merit  the  folemn  thanks  of  the  lower  houfe  of  it  for  his  learned  pains  upon  that 
fubjed  i  it  might  be  hoped,  that  the  univerfity  would  be  no  lefs  forward  in  takincyfomc 
public  notice  of  fo  great  a  piece  of  fervice  to  the  church  :  and  that  the  moft  proper  and 
ieafonable  mark  of  refped  to  him  would  be  to  confer  upon  him  the  degree  of  dodor  in 
divinity  by  diploma,  without  doing  exercife,  or  paying  fees.''  The  univerfity  accordingly 
created  him  do<5tor  in  divinity. 
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In  January  1 700,  Dr.  Atterb'ury  was  made  archdeacon  of  Totnefs,  The  fame  year 
he  was  engaged  with  feme  other  learned  divines  in  revifing  an  intended  edition  of  the 
Greek  Teftament  with  Greek  Scholia,  colle<Sted  chiefly  from  the  fathers  by  Mr.  arch- 
deacon Gregory.  Upon  the  acceflion  of  queen  Anne  in  1702,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
her  majefty'l  chaplains  j  and  in  O6tober  1 704,  was  advanced  to  the  deanery  of  Carlifle. 
In  1 706,  a  pafTage  in  Dr.  Atterbury's  fermon  preached  at  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Bennet,  a 
bookfeller,  engaged  him  in  a  difpute  with  Mr.  Hoadly,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Winchef- 
ter,  concerning  the  advantages  of  virtue  with  regard  to  the  prelent  life.  In  1707,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  canons  refidentiary  of  Exeter;  and,  in  1709,  made  preacher 
of  the  Rolls  chapel  by  Sir  John  Trevor.  This  year  his  Latin  fermon,  entitled,  Concio 
ad  Clerum  Londinenfium  habita  in  Ecclefia  S.  Elphegi,  engaged  him  in  a  frefh  difpute 
with  Mr.  Hoadly  concerning  paflive  obedience.  In  171  o,  he  is  faid  to  have  alTifted  the 
famous  Dr.  Sacheverell  in  drawing  up  his  anfwer  to  the  charge  brought  againft  him. 
The  fame  year  he  was  unanimoully  chofen  prolocutor  of  the  lower  houfe  of  convocation,, 
and  had  the  chief  management  of  affairs  in  that  houfe.  He  was  one  of  the  committee, 
nominated  by  the  convocation,  in  May  1711,  for  comparing  Mr.  Whifton's  doftrines 
with  thole  of  the  church  of  England.  In  1712,  he  was  made  dean  of  Chrift  churchy , 
notwithftanding  the  itrong  intereft,  and  warm  appUcations,  of  feveral  great  men  in  be- 
half of  his  competitor  Dr.  Smalridge.  In  June  1713,  die  queen,  at  the  recommendar- 
tion  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  promoted  him  to  the  bifhopric  of  Rochefter,  and  deanery  of. 
Weftminfter.  His  credit  with  her  majelly  and  the  miniftry  at  this  time  was  lb  confider- 
able,  that  he  would  probably  have  been  raifed  to  the  archbilhopric  of  Canterbury  upon . 
a  vacancy,  had  not  the  death  of  that  princefs  intervened  in  Auguft  171 4.  He  officiated, 
at.  the  coronation  of  George  1.  as  dean  of  Weftminfter-,  and  it  is  faid,  that  when  the 
ceremony  was  over,  he  offered  to  prefent  the  king  with  the  chair  of  ftate  and  royal  cano- 
py, which  were  his  perquifites  as  dean;  but  that  the  offer  was  rejeded  with  fome. marks  . 
of.perfonal  diflike. 

During  the  rebellion  which  broke  out  in  the  firft  year  of  king  George  the  Firft's  reign, 
•when  the  pretender's  declaration  was  fixed  up  in  moft  market-towns,  and  in  fome  places, 
his  title  proclaimed,  it  was  thought  proper  by  moft  bodies  of  men  to  give  the  govern-, 
ment  airpoffible  alTurance  of  their  fidelity  and  allegiance ;  and  accordingly  there  was . 
publilhed,  A  Declaration  of  the  ArchbilEop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Bifhops  in  and.; 
near  London,  teftifying  their  Abhorrence  of  the  prefent  Rebellion  ;  and  an  Exhorta- 
tion to  the  Clergy  and  reople  under  their  care,  to  be  zealous  in  the  difcharge  of  their 
Duties  to  his  Majefty  King  George.     This  paper  the  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  and  by  his. 
inftigation,  bifhop  Smalridge,  refuled  to  fign,  on  pretence  of  a  juft  offence  taken  at  fome . 
unbecoming  reflexions  caft  on  a  party  not  inferior  to  any  (they  laid)  in  point. of  loyalty. 
The  words  obje6bed  to  were  thefe  :  "  We  arc  the  more  concerned  that  both  the  clergy, 
and  people  of  our  communion  ftjould  fhew  themfelves  hearty  friends  to  the  government 
upon  this  occafion,  ,to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  church  of  England,  becaufe  the  chief, 
hopes  of  our  enemi-es  feem  to  arife  fromdifcontents  artificially  raifed  among  us;  and  be-- 
caufe  fome,  who  have  valued  themfelves,  and  have  been  too  much  valued  by  others,  for. 
a  pretended   zeal  for  the  churchy  have  joined  with  papifts  in  thefe  wicked  attempts ; 
which,  as  they  mult  ruin  tlie  church  if  they  fucceed,  fo  they  cannot  well  end  without 
great  reproach  to  it,  if  tlie  reft  ot  us  do  not  clearly  and  heartily  declare  our  deteftation. 
of  fuch  pradices."     When  the  Dutch  troops,  which  came  over  to  quell  this  rebellion,, 
were  quartered  at  Gravefend  in  Kent,  the  officers  requeftcd  of  Mr.  Gibbin,  the  curate  of 
that  place,  the  ufe  of  his  church  on.:  Sunday  morning,  for  their  chaplain  to  preach 
to    their  foldiers,    ailedging,   that  the  like  favour  had  been   granted  them  in  every 
parilh  ia  England  where  they  had  been  quartered  on  Sundays,  and  promifmg  that  their 
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chaplain  fiiould  begin  at  fix  in  the  morning,  that  their  fervice  might  not  Interfere  with 
that  of  the  town.  The  requeft  was  granced,  the  chaplain  preached,  and  his  congrega- 
tion was  difmiflcd  before  nine  o'cloclc.  But  Dr.  Atttrbmy  was  lb  incenlcd  at  this  pro- 
fanation (as  he  filled  it)  of  the  church  by  the  Dutch  prefbytc-rinn  vvorlliip,  that  he  imme- 
diately fufpended  Mr.  Gibbin.  This  fufpenfion  was,  however,  deemed  fo  injurious  by 
the  town  of  Gravefcnd,  that  they  fubfcribed  a  fum  to  Mr.  Gibbin  more  than  double  the 
income  ot  his  church  ;  and  the  fad  being  reprefented  to  the  king,  his  majelly  gave  him 
the  redlory  of  Northfleet,  in  Kent;  which  living  Mr.  Gibbin  ^fterwards  exchanged  for 
that  of  Birch,  in  Eflex,  where  he  died  on  the  29th  of  July,  1752.  He  was  not  only 
efteemed  by  his  parifh  as  an  excellent  preacher,  a  pious  and  tender  pallor  of  his  flock, 
but  greatly  beloved  by  the  neighbouring  clergy  and  gentlemen  for  his  polite  and  enter- 
taining converfation.  His  genius,  naturally  itrong  and  elevated,  was  much  improved 
by  his  travels  into  France,  Italy,  and  other  countries  with  Mr.  Addilbn.  The  obfer- 
vations  which  he  made  as  a  traveller,  he  digefted  into  rules  of  practice  as  a  proteflant 
divine,  a  found  fcholar,  and  a  true  Briton. 

Dr.  Atterbury  conftantly  oppofed  the  meafures  of  the  court  in  the  houfe  of  Lords, 
and  drew  up  Ibme  of  the  moft  violent  proteRs  with  his  own  hand.  On  the  2.}-th  of 
Auguft,  i722,  he  was,  on  fufpicion  of  being  concerned  in  a  plot  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
tender *,  apprehended  at  his  houfe  in  Weftminfter,  and  carried  before  a  committee  of 
the  privy  council,  who  fent  him  prifoner  to  the  Tower.  On  the  23d  of  March,  1  722-3, 
a  bill  was  brought  into  the  houfe  of  commons,  "  for  infli6ling  certain  pains  and  penal- 
ties on  Francis  lord  biihop  of  Rochefler ;"  and  on  the  uth  of  April  it  was  fent  up  to  the 
houfe  of  lords  for  their  concurrence.  On-  the  6th  of  May,  being  the  day  appointed  for 
the  firll  reading  of  it,  bifhop  Atterbury  was  brought  to  Weftminfter  to  make  his  de^- 
fence.  The  firft  day  he  was  difturbed  in  his  paffage  thither,  by  the  clamours  and  ia^ 
fults  of  the  mob;  but  upon  his  application  to  the  houfe  of  lords  for  fafety  and  protec- 
tion, ftrid  orders  were  given  to  feize  and  fecure  all  who  ftiould  be  guilty  of  fuch  inhu- 
manity, and  a  guard  appointed  to  defend  his  perfon  ;  fo  that  all  the  week  after  he  paflect 
alo.ng  the  ftreets  very  quietly  and  without  moleftation,  being  pitied  rather  than  reviled; 
His  counfel  were  Sir  Con-ftantine  Phipps,  and  William  Wynne,  Efq;  and  thofe  for  the  . 

*"  Various  methods  were  attempted  (as  we  learn  from  the  Report  of  the  Seer eb Committee  of  th& 
Houfe  of  Commons)  and  various  times  fixed  for  putting  this  defign  in  execution.  The  firll  intention 
was  to  have  procured  a  regular  body  of  foreign  troops  to  invade  the  kingdom  at  the  time  of  the  eledtions 
for  members  of  parliament.  But  the  confpirators  being  difappointed  i-n  this  expeftation,  refolved  next  ta 
make  an  attempt  at  the  time  that  it  was  generally  believed  his  majefty  intended  to  go  to  Hanover,  by  thel 
help  of  fuch  officers  and  foldiers  as  could  .pafs  into  England  unobferved  from  abroad,  under  the  command.  ' 
of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who  was  to  have  landed  in  the  river  with  a  great  quantity  of  arms,  provided.- 
in  Spain  for  that  purpofe.  The  Tower  at  the  fame  time  was  to  have  been  feized,  and  the  city  of  Lon- 
don made  a  place  of  arms.  But  this  defign  alfo  being  defeated  by  m-any  concairring  events,  the  confpira- 
tors found  themfelves  under  a  neceffity  of  deferring  their  enterprife  till  the  breaking  up  of  the  camp ;  . 
during  which  interval  they  laboured  by  ,thelr  agents  and.  emiflaries  to  corrupt  and  feduce  the  officers  and. 
foldiers  of  the  army,  and  depended  fo  much  on  their  de.^eftion,  as  to  entertain  hopes  of  placing  the  Pre-, 
tender  on  the  throne,  though  they  ihould  have  no  affiftance  from  abroad.  What  fhare  our  prelate  was. 
fufpedted  to  have  had  in  this  confpiracy,  appears  fronvthe  fame -Report,  which  charges  him- with  carry- 
ing on  a  traitorous  correfpondence,  in  order  to  raife  an  infurredtion  in  tlie  kingdom,  and  to  procure  foreign' 
forces  to  invade  it.  In  fupport  of  which  acculation  three  letters  were  produced,  fuppofed  to  be  written, 
by  the  bifhop  to  general  Dillon,  the  lord  Mar,  and  the  Pretender  himfelf,  under  the  feigned  names  o£ 
Chivers,  Mufgrave,  and  Jackfon.  This  occafioned  a  refolution  of  tlie  houfa  of  commons,  March  the  nth,  . 
1723,  "  That  Francis,  lord  biihop  of  Rocheller,  was  principally  concerned  in  forming,  direding,  aini 
carrying  on  a  wicked  and  deteftable  confpiracy  for  invadmg  thefe  kingdoms  with  a  foreign  force,  and  fof 
rajfing  infurrectlons  and  a  rebellion  at  home,  in  order  to  fubvert  our  prefent  happy  ella»blllhment  in  church  i 
and  ftate,  by  placing  a  popilh  Pretender  on  the  throne."     Biograpi.ia  britannua, 
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king  Mr.  Reeve  and  Mr.  Wearg.  The  proceedings  continued  above  a  week  ;  and  on 
Saturday,  the  i  j  th  of  May,  the  bifhop  was  permitted  to  plead  for  himfelf,  which  he 
did  in  the  following  eloquent  fpeech : 

"  My  Lords, 

"  I  have  been  under  a  very  long  and  clofe  confinement,  and  have  been  treated  with 
fuch  feverity,  and  fo  great  indignity,  as,  I  believe,  no  prifoner  in  the  Tower,  of  my 
age,  and  function,  and  rank,  ever  was.  By  which  means,  what  ftrength  and  ufe  of 
my  limbs  I  had  when  I  was  firft  committed  in  Auguft  laft,  is  now  fo  far  declined,  that  I 
am  very  unfit  to  make  my  defence  againft  a  bill  of  fuch  an  extraordinary  nature.  The 
great  vveaknefs  of  body  and  mind,  under  which  I  labour,  fuch  ufage,  fuch  hard- 
fliips,  fuch  infults,  as  I  have  undergone,  might  have  broke  a  more  refolute  fpirit,  and 
much  ftronger  conftitution,  than  falls  to  my  (hare.  Your  lordfhips  were  pleafed  to 
permit  me  to  appear  before  the  houfe  of  commons,  if  I  thought  fit,  left  my  filence 
fiiould  be  turned  to  my  difadvantage,  as  in  fa6t  the  counlcl  for  the  bill  have  done  their 
utmoft  towards  it.  I  flaould  not  have  thought  to  decline  any  occafion  of  juftifying  my- 
felf  •,  but  I  crave  leave  to  tell  your  lordfliips  fome  realbns  why  I  did  not  appear  there, 
and  make  ufe  of  the  leave  your  lordfhips  gave  me. 

"  After  feven  months  of  clofe  imprifonment,  I  was  not  a  little  furprifed  when  I  heard, 
that  on  die  i  ith  ot  March,  by  the  houfe  of  commons  it  was  thus  refolved,  '  That  it 
appears  to  this  houfe,  that  Francis,  lord  bifliop  ©f  Rochefter,  v/as  principally  concerned 
in  forming,  directing,  and  carrying  on  a  deteftable  confpiracy,  &c.'  Upon  ^duly  weigh- 
ing which  reiblution,  and  the  copy  of  the  bill,  I  found  not  any  thing  charged  in  the  bill, 
but  what  was  fully  contained,  and  previoudy  refolved  in  this  vote  j  and  therefore  whatfo- 
cver  fliould  have  been  ofi^ered  in  my  behalf  to  that  houfe,  would  have  been  an  exprefs  con- 
tradidion  to  it.  And  what  hopes  I  could  have  of  fuccefs  in  fuch  an  attempt,  I  need  not 
fay  :  what  they  fent  me  was  the  preamble  of  the  bill  only,  which  they  could  not  alter, 
confiftent  with  what  they  had  refolved.  The  bill  itfelf  was  to  infli<51:  pains  and  penalties, 
which  followed  •,  but  there  was  no  room  to  obje6b  againft  any  of  thole  which  they  had 
not  then  declared  ;  they  have  fince  been  added,  and  fent  up  to  your  lordfhips  in  like 
,rnanner,  without  any  oath  made,  or  any  criminal  a6t  proved  againft  me  by  any  living 
witnefs.  And  is  a  perfon,  thus  fentenced  below,  to  be  deprived  of  all  his  preferments^ 
and  his  very  fundion,  and  to  be  a  perpetual  exile,  and  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  any 
office  or  employment ;  to  be  one  whom  no  man  muft  correfpond  with  by  letters,  mef- 
fages,  or  otherwile  ?  and,  my  lords,  one  who  is  a  biftiop  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  a  lord  of  parliament  ?  It  is  the  firft  inftance  wherein  a  member  of  this  houfe 
hatli  been  fo  treated  and  prejudged,  and  (as  I  have  once  before  faid  to  your  lordlhips) 
I  pray  God  it  may  be  the  laft,  and  that  fuch  precedents  in  this  kingdom  may  not 
be  multiplied  in  after-times.  My  counfel  have  amply  done  their  part,  by  arguing 
the  points  of  law,  by  explaining  and  enforcing  the  evidence,  and  Ihewing  the  little 
colour,  appearance,  and  fhadow  of  proofs  againft  me  (permit  me  to  call  them 
fo)  by  anfwering  what  hath  been  offered  againft  me,  and  by  fetting  out  the  con- 
fequence  which  fuch  a  bill,  founded  and  carried  on  in  fuch  a  manner,  and  which 
enadts  fuch  fevere  penalties,  muft  and  will  be  attended  with.  Yet  it  becomes  me 
to  fay  fomething  for  myfelf,  left  my  filence  be  conftrued  confcioufnefs  of  guilt,  or 
at  leaft  an  unwillingnefs  to  enter  into  matters  of  fo  dark  and  perplexed,  fo  nice  and  ten- 
der a  nature,  as  if  I  was  not  able,  or  did  not  care,  to  clear  and  explain  myfelf,  and 
rather  chofe  to  lea'we  it  to  the  management  of  others  :  I  thank  God,   I  am  under  no  fuch 
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reftraint,    and  can  fpeak  to  your  lordfhips  on  this  fubje<5l  with  great  freedom   and 
plainnefs. 

"  But  before  I  proceed,  I  beg  leave  that  I  may  reprefent  to  your  lordfhips  fome  par- 
ticular hardfhips  under  which  I  have  laboured. 

"  The  firft  is,  reading  extrads  of  anonymous  letters,  without  fuffering  any  other 
parts  of  the  fame  letters,  though  relating  to  the  fame  fubjed,  to  be  read.  Another  is,  ex- 
cufing  the  decypherers  from  anfwering  queftions  afked  by  me,  and  which  1  thought  ne- 
ceflary  for  my  defence,  left  they  lliould  reveal  their  art.  The  next  is,  not  fuffering  me 
to  be  anfwered  by  the  ckrks  of  the  poft-office,  left  the  fecrets  of  that  office  iliould  be 
•difcovered.  Another  was,  not  fuffering  a  perfon,  who  had  been  at  leaft  ten  years  out  of 
the  fecretary's  office,  to  anfwer  any  queftions  v/hich  came  to  his  knowledge  by  being 
fome  years  in  that  office.  Another  is,  reading  examinations,  neither  dated,  fjgned,  nor 
fworn  to.  Another  is,  reading  letters  fuppofed  to  be  criminal,  writ  in  another  man's 
hand,  and  fuppofed  to  be  diflated  by  me,  without  offering  any  proof  that  I  either  diftated 
them,  or  was  privy  to  them  Another  is,  not  allowing  me  copies  of  the  decyphered 
letters,  though  petitioned  for,  till  the  trial  was  fo  far  advanced,  and  I  fo  employed  and 
weakened  by  it,  that  I  had  not  lufiicient  time  to  confider  them.  Another  is,  not  allow- 
ing me  to  read  out  of  the  coileftion  of  papers  before  the  houfe,  or  any  part  of  them,  in 
order  to  difcharge  myfelf,  but  what  hath  been  read  by  clerks.  And  all  this  in  a  proceed- 
ing where  the  counfel  for  the  bill  profefs  they  have  no  legal  evidence,  and  that  they  are 
not  to  be  confined  to  the  rules  of  any  court  of  law  or  equity,  though  as  often  as  it  is  for 
their  fervice  they  conftantly  fhelter  themfelves  under  it." 

He  then  proceeds  to  confute  the  charge  againll  him  from  the  want  of  evidence  to  fup- 
port  it,  from  the  inconfiftency  of  fome  parts  of  it,  and  its  improbability. 

On  Monday  the  13th  of  May,  the  king's  counfel  replied  to  his  defence.  On  the  15th: 
the  bill  was  read  the  third  time  ;  and  the  next  day,  after  a  very  long  and  warm  debate, 
it  pafied  by  a  majority  of  eighty-three  to  forty-three.  On  the  27th  it  received  the  royal 
alTent.  It  is  faid,  the  king  figned  this  bill  with  regret,  being  much  concerned,  as  he  ex- 
preffed  it,  that  there  fhould  be  juft  caufe  of  dooming  to  perpetual  banifhment  a  bifhiop 
of  the  church  of  England,  of  fuch  eminent  parts  and  learning.  To  mitigate,  however, 
thefeverity  of  the  fentence,  the  biftiop's  daughter  was  permitted  to  attend  him  in  his  ex- 
ile ;  and  his  fon  in-law,  William  Morrice,  Efq;  by  virtue  of  his  majefty's  fign  manual, 
had  leave  tocorrefpond  with  him  by  letter.  On  the  1 8th  of  June,  1723,  he  embarked  on 
board  a  man  of  war,  and  landed  at  Calais  ;  where  being  informed  that  lord  Bolingbroke, 
-who  had  obtained  his  pardon,  was  juft  arrived  on  his  return  to  England,  he  faid  plea- 
fmtly,  "  Then  I  am  exchanged.'*  He  foftened  the  rigours  of  exile  by  ftudy,  and  the 
converfation  of  learned  men;  and  died  at  Paris  on  the  15th  of  February,  1731.  His 
body  being  brought  over  to  England,  was  interred  in  Weftminfter-abbey.  Upon  the 
urn,  which  contained  his  bowels,  was  infcribed,  "  In  hac  urna  depofiti  funt  cineres  • 
Francifci  Atterbury,  epifcopi  Roffenfis.'' 

Some  time  before  his  death,  he  publifhed  a  vindication  of  himfelf,  bifhop  Smalridge, 
and  Dr.  Aidrich,  from  a  charge  brought  againft  them  by  Mr.  Oldmixon,  of  altering 
and  interpolating  the  lord  Clarendon's  Hiftory  of  the  Rebellion.  Bilhop  Atterbury 's. 
Sermons  are  extant  in  four  volumes,  oftavo.  His  letters  to  Mr.  Pope  are'  printed  with 
that  poet's  works.  However  the  world  may  be  divided  about  his  moral  and  political 
character,  it  is  univerfally  agreed,  that  he  was  a  man  of  uncommon  iearning  and  abiH-. 
ties,  perfeftly  fkilled  in  polite  literature,  and  a  fine  writer.  His  extraordinary  talent  as 
a  preacher  will  appear  to  the  greateft  advantage  from  the  juft  encomium  beftowed  on 
him  by  the  author  of  the  Tatler;  who,  having  obferved  that  theEnglifti  clergy  too  much 
negle6t  the  art  of  fpeaking,  makes  a  particular  exception  with  regard  to  ouc  prelate. 
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then  only  dean,  who,  fays  he,  "  has  fo  particular  a  regard  to.  his  congregation,  that  he 
commits  to  his  memory  what  he  has  to  fay  to  them  •,  and  has  lb  Toft  and  graceful  a-  beha- 
viour, that  it  muft  attract  your  attention.  His  perfon,  it  is  to  be  contefied,  is  no  fmail 
recommendation  -,  but  he  is  to  be  highly  commended  for  not  lofing  that  advantage,  and; 
adding  to  the  propriety  of  fpcech,  which  might  pafs  the  criticifm  of  Longinus,  an  ac- 
tion which  would  have  been  approved  by  Dcmofthenes.  He  has  a  peculiar  force  in  hi* 
way,  and  has  many  of  his  audience,  who  could  not  be  intelligent  hearers  of  his  difcourfe, 
were  there  not  explanation  as  well  as  grace  in  his  action.  This  art  of  his  i«  ufed  with 
t!ie  mofl:  exaiffc  and  honeft  fi<ill.  He  never  attempts  your  pafiions  till-  he  has  convinced? 
your  reafon.  All  the  objeftions  which  you  can  form  are  laid  open  and  difperfed,  be- 
fore he  ufes  the  leaft  vehemence  in  his  fermon  •,  but  when  he  thinks,  he  has  your  head;, 
he  very  foon  wins  your  heart,  and  never  pretends  to  (how  the  beauty  of  holinefs^  till  he 
Las  convinced  you  of  the  truth  of  it," 

AUBREY  (John)  an  able  and  induflrious  antiquary,  was  born  at  Eafton-Piers,  in 
Wiltfliire,  November  3,  1626.  He  received  the  firft  rudiments  of  his  education  in  the' 
grammar-fchool  at  Malmfburv,  under  Mr.  Robert  Latimer,  who  had  alfo  been  precep- 
tor to  the  celebrated  Thomas  Hobbes,  with  whom  Mr.  Aubrey  commenced  an  early 
friendfnip,  which  lailed  as  long  as  Mr.  Hobbes  lived.  On  the  bth  of  May,  1642,  Mr. 
/Aubrey  was  entered  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Trinity-college,  in  Oxford,  where  he 
purfued  his  lludies  with  uncommon  diligence,  making  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of 
England  his  peculiar  ftudy  and  delight.  About  this  time  the  famous  Monafticon  An- 
glicanum  was  talked  of  in  the  univerfity,  to  which  Mr.  Aubrey  contributed  confiderable 
afliftance,  and  procured  at  his  own  expcnce  a  curious  draught  of  the  remains  of  Ofney- 
abbey,  near  Oxford,  which  were  entirely  deftroyed  in  the  civil  wars.  In  1646,  he  was 
admitted  a  ftudent  of  the  Middle-Temple,  but  the  death  of  his  father  prevented  his  pur- 
fuingthelaw.  He  fucceeded  to  feveral  eftates  in  the  counties  of  Wilts,  Surry,  Here- 
ford, Brecknock,  and  Monmouth  •,  but  they  were  involved  in  many  law-fuits.  Thefe 
fuits,  together  with  other  misfortunes,  by  degrees  confumed  all  his  eftates,  and  obliged 
him  to  lead  a  more  adive  life  than  he  was  otherwife  inclined  to.  He  did  not,  however, 
break  off  his  acquaintance  with  the  learned  at  Oxtord  or  at  London :  he  kept  up  a  clofe 
correfpondence  with  the  lovers  of  antiquity  and  natural  philofophy  in  the  univerfity, 
and  furniflied  Anthony  Wood  with  a  confiderable  part  of  the  materials  for  his  two  large 
works. 

Soon  after  the  Refloration,  Mr.  Aubrey  went  into  Ireland,  and  returning  from  thence 
in  the  autumn  of  1 660,  narrowly  efcaped  fhipwreck  near  Holyhead,  In  the  year  1662, 
lie  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  June  i.-54,  he  travelled  through 
France  into  Orleans,  and  returned  in  (Jdober.  In  1 606,  he  fold  his  eftate  in  Wiltfliire  j 
and  was  at  length  obliged  to  difpofe  of  all  he  had  left,  fo  that  m  the  fpace  of  four  years 
he  was  reduced  even  to  want.  His  chief  benefa6lrcfs  was  the  lady  Long,  of  Draycot, 
in  Wilts,  who  gave  him  an  apartment  in  her  houfe,  and  fupported  him  as  long  as  he 
lived.  He  died  about  the  year  1700.  He  was  a  man  of  an  excellent  capacity,  great 
learning,  and  indefatigable  application  ;  a  diligent  fcarcher  into  antiquities,  a  good 
Latin  poet,  and  an  excellent  naturalifl:  -,  but  fomewhat  credulous,  and  tinftured  with  fu- 
perftition'.  He  wrote,  i.  The  Life  of  Thomas  Hobbes  of  Malmlbury.  2.  Milcella- 
nics.  3.  A  Perambulation  of  the  County  of  Surry,  in  five  volumes,  oftavo.  4.  The 
Natural  Hiftory  of  the  North  Divifion  of  Wiltlhire.  5.  Monumenta  Britannica,  or  a 
Difcourfe  concerning  Stonehenge,  and  Roll-Rich  Stones  in  Oxfordfliire.  6.  Architec- 
tonica  Sacra :  a  Diflertation  concerning  the  Manner  of  our  C  hurch- building  in  England. 
7.  Tlie  Idea  of  univerfal  Educa-tion.     There  are  bcfides  many  letters  of  our  author's, 
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relating  to  natural  philofophy,  and  other  ci^rlous  fubjeds,  publlfiKd  in  leveral  col- 
ledkions. 

AUDLEY  (James,  Lord)  of  Heleigh,  in  StaiTordfhire,  was  born  about  the  year 
13  14.  In  1343,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Berwick  upon  Tv/ecd,  and  the  two, 
next  years  ferved  in  France.  In  1349,  he  was  created  a  knight  of  the  iy\g'X  noble  order 
of  the  Garter,  then  firft  founded  •,  and,  in  1353,  he  reduced  great  part  of  the  counrry  of 
Valois.  He  diftinguilhed  himfelf  on  feveral  occafions  by  his  bravery,  particul.)r!y  at 
the  glorious  battle  of  Poidtiers,  in  which,  by  the  permifTion  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
he,  with  four  efquires  who  attended  him,  charged  the  enemy  in  front,  and  performed 
wonders.  In  confideration  of  his  fignal  prowcfs,  the  prince  befrovved  on  him  a  graiit  of 
five  hundred  marks  a  year  out  of  his  ov.'n  inheritance  ;  which  bounty  he  afterwards  dif- 
tributed  among  his  four  efquires.  Edward  being  informed  of  this  particular,  applauded 
his  generofity,  confirmed  the  donation,  and  fettled  upon  Audley  fix  hundred  marks  a 
year  out  of  the  coinage  of  the  flannaries  of  Cornv/all.  In  1360,  he  attended  king  Ed- 
ward III.  and  his  three  fons,  in  their  wars  in  Fiance,  For  thefe  fervices  he  was  ap- 
pointed conftable  of  Glocefter-caftle  lor  life,  as  well  as  governor  of  Aquitaine,  and 
lenefchal  of  Poi6tou.  He  died  on  the  ill  of  April,  1386,  leaving  his  eftate  to  his  only 
fon  Nicholas,  who  died  July  22,   1390,  without  ifTue. 

AUDLEY  (Edmund)  bifliop  of  Saliftury,  was  the  fon  of  James,  lord  Audley. 
He  was  educated  at  Lincoln  college,  Oxford,  and,  in  1463,  took  the  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  arts.  He  afterwards  obtained  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Lincoln,  and  another 
in  the  church  of  Wells,  as  alfo  the  archdeaconry  of  the  Eaft  Riding  of  Yorkfhire.  In 
i4.yo,  he  was  promoted  to  the  billiopric  of  Rochefl:er  -,  in  1492,  was  tranllated  to  the 
fee  of  Hereford  ;  and  ten  years  after  to  that  of  Salifbury,  About  the  fame  time  he  v/as 
made  chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  Garter.  In  1518,  he  gave  four  hundred  pounds  to 
the  college  where  he  had  been  educated,  to  purchafe  lands,  and  beflowed  upon  it  the 
patronage  of  a  chantry,  which  he  founded  in  the  cathedral  of  Salifbury.  He  was  iMce- 
wife  a  benefactor  to  St.  Mary's  church,  in  Oxford,  and  contributed  to  the  eredion  of 
its  curious  flone  pulpit.  As  a' farther  mark  of  his  refpedl  to  his  mother-univerlity,  he 
g.i.ve  to  Chickley's  Cheft,  which  had  been  lately  robbed,  thefum  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
*.  confiderable  benefadion  in  thole  days.  His  death  happened  on  the  23d  of  Auguft, 
1524. 

AUDLEY  (Sir  Thomas)  lord-chancellor  of  England,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry 
Vlll.  was  defcended  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family  in  Eflex,  and  born  in  1488. 
After  finifhing  his  ftudies  at  the  univerfity,  he  removed  to  the  inns  of  court,  where  he 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo  much  by  his  abilities,  as  to  attrad  the  nonce  of  the  duke  of 
Suffolk,  by  whom  he  was  recommended  to  the  king.  By  his  majefty's  influence  he  was 
chofen  fpeaker  of  that  parliament  which  confirmed  the  king's  divorce  from  Catherine  of 
Arragon,  and  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn.  In  1530,  he  was  made  attorney  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancafter  •,  and  May  20,  1532,  upon  the  refignation  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
the  king  delivered  to  him  the  great-feal,  with  the  title  of  lord-keeper,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  January  following,  the 
king  appointed  him  lord-chancellor  ^  and  foon  after  granted  him  the  fcite  of  the  priory 
of  Chrirt-church  near  Aldgate,  together  with  all  the  church-plate  and  lands  belonging  to 
that  houfe  In  July  \  5^5,  he  fat  in  judgment,  and  pronounced  fentence  of  death  upon 
Sir  Th  mas  More,  indided  of  high-treaion,  for  refufmg  to  acknowledge  the  king's  fu- 
premacy.     On  the  29th  of  November,  1538,  he  was  created  baron  Audley  of  Walden, 
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in  Eflex,  and  inftaliwi  knight  of  the  garter.  He  prefided  at  the  trials  of  bifhop  Fifhei^ 
AnneBoleyn,  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  and  of  fevefal  other  eminent  perfonages.  A  little 
before  his  death  he  obtained  from  the  king  a  licence  to  change  the  name  of  Buckingham 
college,  in  Cambridge,  into  that  of  Magdalen,  or  Maudlin.  To  this  college  he  was  a 
great  benefactor,  beftowed  on  it  his  own  arms,  and  is  generally  reputed  its  founder. 
After  enjoying  the  favour  of  his  fovereign  for  the  greateft  part  of  his  life,  and  the  office 
of  chancellor  for  upwards  of  twelve  years,  he  died  on  the  laft  day  of  April,  1544,  in 
the  fifty  fixth  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Rapin  fays,  he  was  a  man  of  found  judgment,  and 
was  ferviceable  to  the  reformers,  whenever  he  could  be  lb  without  any  hazard  or  danger 
to  himfelf;  but  was  too  much  a  courtier  to  infift  even  upon  what  he  judged  reafonable, 
if  it  was  difapprovcd  by  the  king.  Lloyd  fays,  that  he  was  always  in  favour  with  the 
queens,  who  had  no  lcf<i  intereft  in  the  king's  heart,  than  the  kingdom  had  in  his  head  ; 
and  that  he  knew  king  Henry's  temper  better  than  he  did  himfelf,  whom  he  always  fur- 
prifed  to  his  own  bent,  never  moving  any  of  his  fuits  to  him  but  when  in  haile,  and  moft 
commonly  amufing  him  with  other  matters  until  he  palled  his  requeft. 

AUGUSTIN,  or  AUSTIN,  (St.)  the  firft  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  was  original- 
ly a  monk  in  the  convent  of  St.  Andrew  at  Rome,  and  educated  under  St.  Gregory,  af- 
terwards pope  Gregory  ].  by  whom  he  was  difpatched  into  Britain  with  forty  other  monks 
of  the  feme  order,  about  the  year  ^^^,  to  convert  the  Englifh  Saxons  to  Chriftianity. 
They  landed  in  the  ifle  of  Thanet,  and  having  fent  lome  French  interpreters  to  king 
Hthelbert  with  an  account  of  their  errand,  that  prince  gave  them  leave  to  convert  as 
many  of  his  fubjefts  as  they  couM,  and  appointed  their  place  of  refidence  at  Canter- 
bury ;  where,  by  their  fermons  in  St.  Martin's  chapel,  the  aufberity  and  innocence  of 
their  manners,  and  certain  miracles  Vv^hich  had  an  effed  upon  the  vulgar,  they  gained  a 
great  number  of  profeiytes  Soon  after,  the  king  himfelf  openly  cfpoulkl  theXhrillian 
religion,  and  his  example  had  a  powerful  influence  in  promoting  the  converfion  of  hiS 
fubjefls.  Auguftin,  by  direction  of  the  pope,  went  afterwards  to  Aries  in  France, 
where  he  was  confecrated  archbiHiop  and  metropolitan  of  the  Englifh  nation  by  the 
primate  of  that  place.  On  his  return  to  Britain  he  difpatched  a  pricft  and  a  monk  to 
Rome,  to  acquaint  the  pope  with  the  fuccefs  of  his  labours,  and  to  defire  his  relblution 
of  certain  queftions.  Thefe  men  brought  back  with  them  a  pall,  and  feveral  books, 
veftments,  utenfils,  and  ornaments  for  the  churches.  His  holinefs,  by  the  fame  meflen- 
gers,  gave  Augullin  diredions  concerning  the  fettling  of  epifcopal  fees  in  Britain,  and  . 
ordered  him  not  to  pull  down  the  idol  temples,  but  convert  them  into  Chriftian  churches, 
only  deitroying  the  idols,  and  fprinkling  the  place  with  holy  water,  that  the  natives,  by 
frequenting  the  temples  they  had  been  always  accuftomed  to,  might  be  the  lefs  fhocked 
at  their  entrance  into  Chrillianity.  And,  whereas  it  had  been  their  cudom  to  facrifice 
oxen  to  their  falfe  gods,  he  advifed  that  upon  the  anniverfary  of  each  church's  conlecra- 
tion,  the  people  fliould  ered  booths  around  it,  and  feaft  therein,  not  facrificing  their 
oxen  to  devils,  but  killing  them  for  their  own  refrefliment,  and  praifmg  God  for  the 
blcfTin  ^.  He  farther  cautioned  Auguftin  not  to  be  puffed  up  with  the  miracles  he  was 
enabled  to  work  in  confirmation  of  his  miniftry  ;  but  to  confider  how  much  the  Eng- 
lifh were  the  favourites  of  heaven,  fince  God  empowered  him  to  alter  the  courfe  of  na- 
ture to  promote  their  converfion. 

Augultin  fixed  his  fee  at  Canterbury,  and  being  fupported  by  the  interelt  of  king 
Ethelbert,  made  an  attempt  to  fettle  a  correfpondence  with  the  Britifli  bifhops,  and  to 
brin:^  them  to  a  conformity  with  the  Roman  church.  To  this  purpofe  a  conference  was 
held^at  a  place  fince  called  Auguftin's  Oak,  ia  Worcefterfhire,  but  without  fuccefs. 
The  Britilh  prelates  defired  another  conference,  and  Auguftin  agreeing  to  the  propofal, 

5  they 
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they  confulted  a  venerable  hermit,  who  told  them  they  might  look  upon  Auo-uflin 
as  a  man  of  God,  if  he  was  of  a  meek  and  lowly  fpirit,  and  behaved  with  that  humility 
which  ought  to  diftinguilli  the  followers  of  Chrill.  Perfuaded  that  this  was  the  real 
criterion  of  true  holinefs,  they,  by  the  advice  of  this  fage  counfellor,  delayed  to  appear 
at  the  place  of  appointment,  until  they  knew  Auguftin  was  arrived  -,  and  then  entering,. 
"they  were  received  with  all  the  ftate  and  haughtinels  of  a  Roman  emperor.  He  did  not 
even  rife  from  his  feat  at  their  approach,  but  infifted,  in  a  peremptory  manner,  that  they 
fhould  keep  the  feftival  of  Eafier,  and  adminifter  the  facrament  of  baptifm,  according- 
to  the  pradice  of  the  Romifh  church  ;  and  that  they  fhould  acknowledge  the  pope's  au- 
thority :  if  they  would  comply  in  thefe  refpeds,  and  alTill  in  the  converfion  of  the  Saxons,- 
he  would  bear  with  the  difagreement  of  their  cuftoms  in  other  cafes.  Far  from  beino- 
convinced  by  his  arguments,  and  affured  by  his  infolence  that  his  call  was  not  fron'i 
above,  they  ftedfaftly  perfifted  in  refufing  to  conform  with  the  Homifli  church  *,  and  to 
pay  any  other  obedience  to  the  bilhop  of  Rome,  than  that  which,  one  Chriftian  owes  to 
another  in,  meeknefs  and  charity  ■:  at  the  fame  time  they  declared,  that  the  adminiftra- 
tion  and  fupremacy  of  their  church  was  under  God,  v^fted  in  the  bilhop  of  Caerleon. 

Auguftin,  ufually  (liled  the  Apoftle  of  the  Englifh,  died  at  Canterbury  in  the  year 
604.  The  obfervation  of  the  feftival  of  St.  Auguftin  was  firft  enjoined  in  a  fynod  held 
under  Cuthbert  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  atterwards  by  the  pope's  bull  in  the  reign^ 
of  king  Edward  III. 

The  popilli  writers  have  afcribed  feveral  ridiculous  miracles  to  St.  Auguftin,  of  whic^' 
we  fhall  give  one  as  a  fpecimen.  This  faint,coming  one  day  to  preach  at  a  village  called- 
Cumpton,  in  Oxfordfhire,  the  prieft  of  the  place  complained  to  him,  that  a  certain  of- 
ficer in  the  army  refufed  to  pay  him  his  tythes.  Upon  v»?hich  Auguftin  fent  for  the  of- 
ficer, and  gently  reprimanded  him  for  his  obftinacy,  in  with-holding  the  church's  dues  ; 
but  the  fokiier  ftill  refufing  to  comply,  Auguftin  threatened  him  with  excommunica- 
tion -,  and  then  going  up  to  the  altar,  faid  aloud  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  people,  *'  Let 
no  excommunicated  perfon  be  prefent  at  the  mafs."  This  being  faid,  a  corpfe,  which« 
had  been  buried  in  the  church-porch,  came  immediately  out  of  his  grave,  anJ  going 
into  the  church-yard,  ftood  there  ered  and  motionleis,  during  the  celebration  of  mafs-. 
The  people  who  faw  it  came  in  a  fright  to  tell  Auguftin  -,  upon  which  the  archbifliop, 
preceded  by  the  crofs  and  holy  water,  and  accompanied  by  all  the  people,  went  to  the 
place,  and  demanded  of  the  body,  who  he  was  ?  To  whom  the  corpfe  replied,  "  When 
you  commanded,  on  God's  part,  that  no  excommunicated  perfon  ftiould  be  prefent  at 
mafs,  the  angels  of  God,  who  conftantly  attend  your  fteps,  caft  me  out  of  the  place 
where  I  was  buried,  telling  me,  that  Auguftin,  the  friend  of  God,  commanded  all. 
ftinking  carcafies  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  church  of  God  ;  for,  in  the  time  of  the  Britons, 
before  the  tury  of  the  /mglo-Saxons  had  laid  wafte  this  country,  I  was  lord  of  this  vil! 
Jage,  and,  though  often  admoniflied  by  the  prieft  of  this  church,  refufed  paying  tythes, 
till  being  excommunicated  by  him,  I  died,  and  was  caft  down  into  helL"  Upon  this,. 
Auguftin  and  all  the  company  wept  bitterly.  Then  Auguftin  bid  the  corpfe  ftiew  hirn 
where  the  prieft  lay  buried,  which  being  done,  and  a  few  dry  bones  found,  the  faint  ad- 
drefifed  himfelf  to  prayer,  and  then  faid,  "  In  the  name  of  God,  I  command  thee  to  arife, 
for  1  have  bufinefs  with  thee."  Immediately  the  bones  began  to  unite,  and  in  a  ftiort 
time  the  prieft  ftoed  before  them,  who,  at  the  faint's  command,  pronounced  abfolution 

•  If  it  be  afked  why  the  Briti/h  clergy  were  Co  tenacious  of  their  old  cuftoms,  as  to  break  with  Au- 
guftin rather  than  alter  their  way  of  keeping  Eafter,  and  adminiftering  baptifm,  it  may  be  replied,  that 
thefe  terms  were  not  required  of  them  as  conditions  of  brotherly  communion,  but  as  marks  of  fubraiffioa 
and  inferiority.     B'ogr.  Brit, 
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on  the  excommunicated  corpfe  •,  after  v/hich  both  the  dead  bodies  returned  to  their  graves, 
and  fell  into  dull.  Auguftia  then  calling  the  officer,  afked  him  ir  he  yet  perfiiled  in  re-- 
fufing  to  pay  his  tythes  •,  but  he,  trembling  and  aftonifhed,  fell  a:  the  faint's  feet,  con- 
ferred his  crime,  and  bellowing  ail  his  goods  on  the  church,  became  a  conftant  follower 
of  Augutlin  till  the  day  of  his  death. 

AUNGERVYLE  (Richard)  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Richard  de  Bury, 
was  born  at  St.  Edmundfbury  in  Suffolk,  in  the  year  laSi,  and  educated  at  the  univer- 
fity  of  Oxford.  When  he  had  finifhed  his  ftudies  in  that  noble  feminary,  he  entered  in- 
to the  order  of  oenedidline  monks,  and  became  tutor  to  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  after- 
wards king  !: dv/ard  111.  Upon  the  acceilion  of  his  royal  pupil  to  the  throne,  he  was  ap- 
pointed cofferer,  then  treafurer  of  the  wardrobe,  archdeacon  of  Northampton,  preben- 
dary of  Lincoln,  .Sarum,  and  Litchfield,  and  keeper  of  the  privy-feal  In  the  five 
years  in  which  he  held  this  lafl  place,  he  was  twice fcnt  ambaffador  to  the  pope.  In  1333, 
he  was  made  dean  of  Wells,  and  bifhop  of  Durham.  The  next  year  he  was  appointed 
lord  high  chancellor,  and,  in  13^9,  treafurer  of  England.  In  13  3^',  he  was  twice  fent 
with  other  commiinoners,  to  treat  of  a  peace  with  the  king  of  France.  He  was  one  of 
the  molt  learned  ri]tn  of  his  time,  and  a  very  great  encourager  of  learning  in  others.  He 
ufed  to  have  lome  of  his  attendants  read  to  him  whi  e  he  was  at  his  meals,  and  after- 
wards to  dilcourfe  with  his  chaplains  upon  the  fubje6l  that  had  been  read.  Fie  main- 
tained a  correlpondence  with  fome  of  the  greateft:  geniufes  of  the  age,  particularly  with 
the  celcbratrd  Italian  poet  P.vtrarch.  He  was  naturally  of  a  humane  and  benevolent 
temper,  and  performed  many  iignal  a6ls  of  charity  j  but  the  nobleQ  inflance  of  his  ge- 
nerofity  and  munificence  was  tiR-  public  library  which  he  founded  at  Oxford,  and  built 
upon  the  fpot  where  Trinity-college  now  ftands.  It  continued  till  the  diflblution  of  re- 
ligious houfes  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII.  when  the  books  were  difperfed  into  dif- 
ferent repofitories.  He  wrote  a  treatife  intitled  .  hilobiblos,  for  the  regulation  of  his 
library  ;  and  a  copy  of  this  performance,  in  manufcript,  is  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  Cotton 
library.  Bifliop  Aungervylc  died  at  his  manor  of  Aukland,  April  the  24th,  1345,  and 
was  interred  in  the  cathedral  or  Durham. 

AYLMER,  or.^LMER,  (John)  bifhop  of  London,  was  born  of  honourable  pa- 
rents at  .\ylmer  hall,  in  Norfolk,  about  the  year  1521.  When  very  young  he  became 
the  favourite  of  Henry  Grey,  marquis  of  Dorfet,  afterwards  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  en- 
tertained him  as  his  fcholar,  and  gave  him  an  exhibition  at  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge, 
where,  as  Mr.  Wood  fuppofes,  he  took  his  degrees  in  arts  -,  after  which  the  marquis  ap- 
pointed him  tutor  to  his  children,  among  whom  was  the  lady  Jane  Grey.  He  early  a- 
dopted  the  opinions  of  the  primitive  reformers  •,  and,  under  the  patronage  of  the  duke 
of  Suffolk  and  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  VI.  was  for  fome 
time  the  only  preacher  in  Leicefterfhire,  and  was  highly  inftrumental  in  bringing  over 
the  people  of  that  county  to  the  protcftant  religion.  In  1553,  he  obtained  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Stow,  in  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln.  In  the  convocation  which  fat  in  the  firft 
year  of  queen  Mary,  he  boldly  oppofed  that  return  to  popery,  to  which  the  body  ol  the 
clergy  feemed  generally  inclined  i  and  was  one  of  the  fix,  who,  in  the  midft  of  all  the. 
violences  committed  in  the  affembly,  offered  to  dil'pute  all  the  controverted  points  in- 
religion,  againft  the  moft  learned  champions  of  the  Romanifts. 

The  violent  mcafuies  of  queen  Mary's  miniftry  rendering  his  flay  in  England  unfafe, 
he  retired  beyond  lea,  and  refided  nrft  at  Strafburgh,  and  afterwards  at  Zurich  in  Swit- 
zerland, where  he  undertook  the  inftrudlion  of  fcveral  young  gentlemen  in  claffical  learn- 
ing and  religion.     During  his  exile  he  aflilled  John  Fox  in  tranflating  his  Marty rology 
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into  Latin  *,  and  wrote  a  fplrited  anfwcr  to  Knox's  Firft  Blail  againd  the  monftrous  Re- 
giment and  Empire  of  Women  ;  a  pamphlet,  fays  Mr.  Granger,  not  only  remarkable 
for  its  infolence  in  refpeft  of  the  fubjedtf ,  but  alfo  for  the  acrimony  of  ftyle  which  dif- 
tinguifhes  the  works  of  that  turbulent  reformer.      On  the  acce/Tion  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
Mr,  Aylmer  returned  to  England  -,   and,  in  1562,  was  promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Lincoln.    On  the  loth  of  Odlober,  157  ?,  he  accumulated  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and 
dodlor  in  divinity.    In  1  r  76,  on  the  tranflation  of  his  friend  and  fellow-exile  Dr.  Edwin 
Sandys  to  the  archbifhopric  of  York,  he  was  advanced  to  the  fee  of  London  ;  and  tho' 
Sandys  had  been  very  inftrumental  in  his  promotion,  recommending  him  to  the  queen  as 
a  proper  perfon  for  his  fucceflbr,  he  fued  him  for  dilapidations,   and  after  fom.e  years 
litigation  recovered  nine  hundred  or  one  thoufand  pounds.      It  was  ufual  with  Aylmer, 
when  he  law  occafion  to  roufe  the  attention  of  his  audience  to  his  fermons,   to  take  a 
Hebrew  Bible  out  of  his  pocket,  and  read  them  a  few  verfes,  and  then  to  refume  his  dif- 
courfe.     After  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  in  1589,  he  exprefied  in  ftrong  terms  his  dif- 
,  approbation  of  certain  libels  againft  the  king  of  Spain  •,  on  fo  glorious   a  vidory,   he 
faid,  it  was  better  to  thank  God,  than  infult  men,   efpecially  princes.     He  died  at  Ful- 
ham,   the  3d  of  June,   1594,  and  was  interred  in  his  own  cathedral  of  St.  Paul. 
•    Bifliop  Aylmer  was  an  excellent  logician  and  hiftorian,  and  well  fkilled  in  the  He- 
brew tongue:  he  underllood  the  civil  law,  divinity,  and  the  ancient  writers;  and  was  a 
rhetorical,  bold,  and  pathetic  preacher.     He  was  very  exadt  in  the  difcharge  of  his  epif- 
copal  fundion,  and  inflexible  to  any  felicitations  or  bribes  -,  he  was  regular  in  his  devo- 
.tions,.  and  pundlual  in  his  triennial  vifitations  of  his  clergy.     In  his  private  life  he  was  a 
•  man  of  oeconomy,  but  at  the  fame  time  a  lover  of  magnificence,  as  appears  by  his 
houfhold,  which  confided  of  fourfcore  perfons,  to  whona  he  was  an  excellent  matter. 
His  natural  temper  was  very  quick  and  warm  •,  he  was  a  man  of  a  daring  fpirit,  fearing 
no-body,  and  fpoke  his  fentiments  with  great  freedom.     Several  imputations  were  caft 
upon  him,  but  Mr.  Strype  has  fhewn  that  they  were  groundlefs.     In  his  youth  he  gave 
fignal  proofs  of  his  courage,  which  did  not  defcrt  him  in  his  old  age  ;  for  conceiving 
himfelf  to  be  very  ill  treated  by  his  fon-in-law.  Squire,  who  by  a  bafe  contrivance  would 
have  tarniflied  the  reputation  of  his  wife,  the  billiop's  daughter,  the  old  man  took  him 
into  a  private  room,  and  after  reproaching  him  for  his  wickednefs  and  ingratitude,  gave 
him  the  difcipline  of  the  cudgel.     The  following  is  another  inftance  of  his  courage: 
queen  Elizabeth  was  once  grievoufly  tormented  with  the  tooth-ach,  and,  though  it  was 
abfolutely  neceffary,  fhe  was  afraid  to  have  her  tooth  drawn  •,  bifhop  Aylmer  being  pre- 
fent,  in  order  to  encourage  her  majeity,  fat  down   in  a  chair,  and  calling  the  tooth- 
drawer,  "  Come,  faid  he,  though  I  am  an  old  man,  and  have  few  teeth  to  fpare,  draw 
me  this,"  which  was  accordingly  performed  ;  and  the  queen  feeing  him  make  fo  flight  a 
matter  of  it,  fat  down,  and' permitted  her's  to  be  drawn  alfo. 

AYSCUE,  or  AYSCOUGH,  (Sir  George)  a  brave  Englifii  admiral  in  the  feven- 
teenth  century.  In  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I.  he  was  railed  :o  the  rank  of  captain  of  a 
man  of  war;  and  in  1648,  when  the  fleet  revolted  to  prmce  Rupert,  he  declared  for 
the  parliament,  and  brought  the  Lion,  which  he  then  commanded,  into  the  river 
Thames.  He  was  the  next  year  appointed  admiral  of  the  Irifli  leas,  and  was  very  in- 
ftrumental in  reducing  the  whole  ifland  to  the  obedience  of  the  republic.  In  1O51,  he 
forced  Barbadoes,  and  feveral  other  Britilli  fettlcments  in  America,  to  fubmit  to  the 
commonwealth.     In  1652,  he  attacked  a  Dutch  fleet  of  forty  fail,  under  the  convoy  of 

•   Granger's  Biographical  Hiftory  of  England,  vol.  I.  p.  207. 
f  Written  againll  the  queens  of  England  and  Scotland. 
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four  men  of  war;  of  thtfe  he  burned  fome,  took  others,  and  drove  thereflon  fhore. 
Lilly  tells  us,  in  his  Almanack  for  1652,  that  he,  the  year  before,  engaged  fixty  fail  of 
Dutch  men  of  war  Vy'ith  only  fourteen  or  fifteen  fnips,  and  obliged  them  to  give  way. 
He  protcfted  againft  admiral  Blake's  retreat  in  that  defperate  adion  of  the  29ch  of  No- 
vember, 1652,  thinking  it  much  more  honourable  to  die  by  the  fhot  of  the  enemy, 
'i'his,  and  his  great  influence  over  the  feamen,  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  reafons 
for  his  being  afterwards  difmiffed  from  his  command  ;  on  which  occafion  the  parliament 
voted  him  a  reward  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  in  Ireland,  and  three  hundred 
pounds  in  money.  He  was  afterwards  a  Ihoi  t  time  admiral  in  Sweden,  under  Charles 
Guftavus  •,  but  returned  to  England  loon  after  the  Refloration.  When  the  Dutch  war 
broke  out  in  1664,  he  went  to  fea  as  rear- admiral  of  the  blue  fquadron,  and  behaved 
very  gallantly  in  the  battle  of  the  third  of  June,  1665,  On  the  earl  of  Sandwich's 
hoilling  the  royal  flag,  Sir  George  ferved  as  vice-admiral  of  the  red-,  and  in  ifc65, 
when  prince  Ru,  ert  and  the  duke  of  Albemarle  commanded.  Sir  George,  in  the  Royal 
Prince,  the  largefl:  fhip  in  the  fleet,  bore  the  white  flag,  as  admiral  of  the  fquadron, 
wiien  he  engaged  the  1  utch  with  his  ufual  intrepidity,  in  that  memorable  battle  which 
continued  lour  days;  but  towards  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  his  fliip  unfortunately 
ran  upon  the  Galloper  lands,  and  he  was  compelled  by  his  own  feamen  to  ftrike;  upo<a 
which  the  Dutch  took  them  on  board,  and  finding  it  impoflible  to  bring  off  the  Royal 
Prince,  fet  her  on  fire.  He  was  for  fome  months  detained  a  prifoner  in  Holland,  and, 
during  that  time,  was  carried  from  town  to  town,  and  expofed  to  the  people  by  way  of 
triumph.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  paflfed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  tranquility^ 
::rA  never  alter  went  to  fea. 
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BAB  IN  G  TON  (Gervase)  bifliop  of  Worcefter,  was  born  in  Nottinghanv 
fhire,  in  the  year  1551,  and  educated  at  Trinity-college,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  became  fellow.  On  the  15th  of  July,  1578,  he  was  incorporated  mafter  of  arts  at 
Oxford.  He  afterwards  took  the  degree  of  do6tor  in  divinity,  and  was  appointed  do- 
meftic  chaplain  to  Henry  earl  of  Pembroke,  whofe  countefs  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  afllft- 
ed  in  her  tranflation  of  the  Pfalms*.  By  the  intereft  of  that  nobleman  he  became  trea- 
furerof  the  church  of  LandafF,  prebendary  of  Wellington  in  the  cathedral  of  Hereford, 
and,  in  1591,  was  advanced  to  the  bifhopric  of  Landaff,  which  he  ufed  jocularly  to  call 
^fe^  the  land  thereof  having  been  alienated  by  his  predecefTor  Kitchin,  in  the  days  of 
king  Henry  Vlli.  and  queen  Elizabeth.  In  February  1594,  he  was  tranflated  to  the 
fee  of  Exeter;  and,  in  0*5lober  1597,  to  that  of  Worcefter  :  he  was  likev/ife  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  council  for  the  Marches  of  Wales.  He  bequeathed  all  his  books,  which 
were  of  confiderable  value,  to  the  library  of  his  cathedral  at  Worcefter.  His  works 
confift  of  Notes  on  the  Pentateuch,  Expofitions  of  the  Creed  and  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, and  feveral  Sermons.  He  died  of  the  jaundice,  May  17,  1610.  He  was  a 
pattern  of  piety  to  the  people,  of  learning  to  the  clergy,  and  of  \\ifdom  to  all  go- 
vernors. 

The  following  verfes  on  Dr.  Babington  were  written  by  Miles  Smith,  bi/hop  of  Glocefler, 
Non  melior,  non  integrior,  non  cultior  alter, 

Vir,  Prteful,  Pr^eco,  more,  fide,  arte,  fuit :  * 

Ofque  probum,  vultufque  gravis,  pecSlufque  ferenum  :  '^ 

Alme  Deus,  tales  prasfice  ubique  Gregi. 

BACON  (Roger)  an  Englifh  Francifcan  friar,  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of 
Doctor  Mirabilis,  on  account  of  the  penetration  of  his  genius,  and  the  amazing  extent 
of  his  learning.  He  was  defcended  of  an  ancient  family,  and  born  near  Ilchefter  in 
SomerfetfLire,  in  the  year  1214.  He  was  firft  educated  at  Oxford;  from  v/hence  he 
removed  to  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  at  that  time  much  frequented  by  the  EngliHi. 
Having  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of  dodlor^  he  returned  to  England,  and  took  the 
habit  of  the  Francifcan  order  in  1240,  when  he  was  about  twenty-fix  years  of  age;  but, 
according  to  others,  he  became  a  monk  before  he  left  France.  After  his  return  he  was 
confidered  as  a  mofc  able  and  indefatigable  enquirer  after  knowledge  by  the  greareft 
men  of  that  univerfity,  who  generoufly  contributed  to  defray  the  expences  of  advancino^ 
fcience  by  experiments,  the  method  which  he  had  determiined  to  follow.  His  difcove-  • 
ries  were  little  undcrftood  by  the  generality  of  mankind ;  and  becaufe  by  the  help  of 
mathematical  knov;ledge  he  performed  things  beyond  the  reach  of  common  underfiartd- 
ings,  he  was  fuipccled  of  magic.  He  was  perfecuted  particularly  by  his  own  fraternity, 
who  would  not  receive  his  works  into  their  library  ;  and  at  la!t  they  had  intereft  enough 
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with'the  general  of  their  order  to  get  him  imprifoned',  fo  that,  as  he  himfelf  confefTes, 
he  had  reafon  to  repent  of  his  having  taken  fuch  pains  in  the  arts  and  fciences.  Bacon 
was  pofielFed  with  the  notion  of  judicial  aftrology.  He  imagined  that  the  ftars  had  a  great 
influence  upon  human  affairs,  and  by  their  means  he  imagined  future  things  might  be 
foretold.  This,  according  to  Dr.  Jebb,  making  the  friars  of  his  order  confider  him  as  a 
perfon  engaged  in  unlawful  arts,  occafioned  his  imprifonment. 

At  the  particular  defire  of  pope  Clement  IV.  Bacon  colle6led  and  enlarged  his  feve- 
ral  pieces,  and  fcnt  them  to  him  in  the  year  12 1. 7.  This  colledion  is  ftiU  extant,  in  a 
beautiful  folio,  nearly  and  accurately  printed  by  William  Bowyer,  at  London,  A.  D, 
i73-,  pnder  the  title  of  "  Fratris  Rogcri  Bacon  ordinis  minorum  Opus  Maj us  ad  Clemen- 
tern  quartum  pontificem  Romanum  :  ex  MS  Codice  Dublinienfi,  cum  aliis  quibufdam 
coUato  "  This  work  is,  in  fome  meafure,  a  complete  fyftem  of  fcience,  built  upon 
tree  enquiry  and  uleiul  experiments. 

When  Bacon  had  been  confined  ten  years  in  prifon,  Jerom  d'Afcoli,  general  of  his 
order,  wiio  had  condemned  his  do6lrine,  was  chofen  pope,  and  affumed  the  name  of 
Nicholas  IV.  As  he  was  reputed  a  perfon  of  great  abilities,  and  one  who  had  turned 
his  thoughts  to  philofophical  ftudies.  Bacon  refolved  to  apply  to  him  for  his  difcharge  ; 
and,  in  order  to  fhew  both  the  innocence  and  utility  of  his  ftudies,  addrefied  to  him  a 
treatife  on  the  Means  of  avoiding  the  Infirmities  of  Old  Age*.  What  effedl  this  trea- 
tife  had  on  his  holinefs  does  not  appear.  At  length,  however,  by  the  intereft  of  fome 
noblemen.  Bacon  recovered  his  liberty,  and  returning  to  England,  ended  his  days  at 
Oxford,  in  1292,  or,  according  to  others,  in  1294..  His  body  was  interred  in  the 
church  of  the  Francifcans. 

*'  He  was  (fays  Lr.  Feter  Shaw,  a  very  able  judge  of  his  merit)  beyond  all  compa- 
rifon,  the  greateft  man  of  his  time;  and  might,  perhaps,  ftand  in  competition  with  the 
greatelt  that  have  appeared  fince.  It  is  aftonifhing,  confidering  the  ignorant  age  wherein 
he  lived,  how  he  came  by  fuch  a  depth  of  knowledge  on  all  fubjefts.  His  writings  are 
compofed  with  that  elegance,  concifenefs,  and  ftrength,  and  abound  with  fuch  jull  and 
cxquifite  obfervations  on  nature,  that,  among  all  the  chemifts,  we  do  not  know  his 
equal.  He  writ  many  treatil'es,  fome  of  which  are  loft,  or  locked  up  in  private  libra- 
ries. What  relate  to  chemiftry,  are  principally  two  fmall  pieces,  wrote  at  Oxford, 
which  are  now  in  print,  and  the  manufcripts  to  be  feen  in  the  public  library  of  Leyden, 
having  been  carried  thither,  among  Vodius's  manufcripts,  from  England.  In  thefe  he 
attempts  to  fhew,  how  imperfed  metals  may  be  ripened  into  perfed  ones.  He  adopts 
Geber's  notion,  tliat  mercury  is  the  common  bafis  of  all  metals,  and  fulphur  the  cement; 
and  fhews,  that  it  is  by  a  gradual  depuration  of  the  mercurial  matter,  and  the  accefTion 
of  a  fubtle  fulphur,  that  nature  produces  gold;  and  that  if,  during  the  procefs,  any 
^ther  third  matter  happens  to  intervene,  befides  the  mercury  and  fulphur,  fome  other 
baler  metal  will  arife ;  fo  that,  if  we  could  but  imitate  nature's  method,  we  might 
change  other  metals  into  gold. 

"  Having  compared,^  (fays  the  fame  ingenious  writer)  feveral  of  friar  Bacon's  opera- 
tions with  the  modern  experiments  of  M.  Hombcrg,  made  by  the  diredion  of  that  cu- 
rious prince  the  duke  of  Orleans,  we  judge  that  Bacon  has  defcribed  fome  of  the  very 
things  which  Homberg  pubhfhes  as  new  difcoveries.     Thus,  for  inftance.  Bacon  teaches  • 

*  Dr.  Richard  Erowne,  v.ho  eftecmed  it  one  of  the  beft  performances  that  ever  were  written,  tranf- 
Uted  it  into  Enplifh,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Cure  of  Cld  Age  and  Prefervation  of  Youth;  (hewing 
how  to  cure  and  keep  off  the  accidents  of  old  age,  and  how  to  preferve  the  youth,  ftrength,  and  beauty  of 
body,  iind  the  fenfcs,  and  all  the  faculties  of  both  body  and  mind  :  by  th.it  great  mathematician  and  phy- 
fician  Roger  Bacon,  a  Francifcan  friar.  Lond.  1683."  He  added  Notes  uaon  every  chapter  of  thit 
work,  and  explains  therciti  the  Phrafes  by  which  our  author  concealed  his  fccret  medicines. 
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exprefsly,  that  If  a  pure  fulphur  be  united  with  mercury,  it  will  produce  gold;  on 
•which  very  principle  M.  Homberg  has  made  many  experiments  for  the  produdion  of 
gold,  defcribed  in  the  Mcmoires  de  i'Academii  Roy.  des  Sciences,  An.  1705.  His 
.other  phyfical  writings  difplay  no  lefs  genius  and  ftrength  of  mind.  In  his  trcatife.  Of 
the  fecret  XVorks  of  Art  and  Nature,  he  fhews,  that  a  perlbn  who  was  perfeclly  ac- 
quainted with  the  manner  which  nature  obferves  in  her  operations,  would  not  only  be 
able  to  rival,  but  furpafs  her.  In  another  piece,  O^  the  Nullity  of  Magic,  he  Hievr's, 
with  great  fagacity  and  penetration,  whence  the  notion  fprung,  and  how  weak  all  pre- 
tenfions  to  it  are.  From  a  repeated  perufal  of  his  works,  we  find  our  friar  was  no  ftranger 
to  many  of  the  capital  difcoveries  of  the  prefent  and  paft  ages.  Gun-pov/der  he  cer- 
tainly knew:  thunder  and  lightning,  he  telis  us,  may  be  produced  by  art;  for  that  ful- 
phur, nitre,  and  charcoal,  v/hich,  when  fcparate,  have  no  fenfible  efFeft,  yet,  when 
mixed  together  in  a  due  proportion,  and  clofely  confined,  and  fired,  they  yield  a  loud 
report.  A  more  precile  defcription  of  gun  powder  cannot  be  given  in  words  ;  and  yet 
ajefuit,  Barthol.  Schwartz,  lb  me  ages  after,  has  had  the  glory  of  the  dilcovery.  He 
likewife  mentions  a  fort  of  inextinguifhable  fire  prepared  by  art ;  which  fhews  he  was 
not  unacquainted  with  phofphorus  :  and  that  he  had  a  notion  of  the  rarefaction  of  the 
air,  and  the  ftrudure  of  an  air-pump,  is  pad  contradiction. " 

Dr.  Friend  afcribes  the  honour  of  introducing  chemiftry  into  Europe  to  Bacon,  who, 
he  obferves,  fpeaks  in  fome  part  or  other  of  his  works,  of  almoft  every  operation  now 
ufed  in  chemiftry,  and  defcribes  the  method  of  making  tin6tures  and  elixirs.  "  He  was 
the  miracle  (fays  Fiiend)  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  and  the  greateft  genius,  perhaps,  for 
mechanical  knowledge,  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world  fmce  Archimedes  :  he  appears 
likewife  to  have  been  mafter  of  the  whole  fcience  of  optics."  He  has  very  accurately 
defcribed  the  ufes  of  reading-glafles,  and  fhewn  the  way  of  making  them.  Dr.  Friend 
remarks,  that  he  alfo  defcribes  the  camera  obfcura,  and  all  forts  of  glafles  which  magnify 
or  diminifh  objedts,  by  bringing  them  nearer  to  the  eye,  or  removing  them  to  a  greater 
diftance.  Bacon  tells  us  himfelf,  that  he  had  a  great  number  of  burning-glafles  ;  and 
that  there  were  none  ever  in  ufe  among  the  Latins,  till  his  friend  Peter  de  Maharn  Curia 
applied  himfelf  to  the  making  of  them.  That  the  telefcope  was  not  unknov/n  to  him, 
is  evident  from  a  palTage  wherein  he  fays,  that  he  was  able  to  form  glalTes  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, with  refped  to  our  fight  and  the  objeCts,  that  the  rays  fhall  be  refraded  and  refled- 
cd  wherever  we  pleafe,  fo  that  we  may  fee  a  thing  under  what'  angle  we  think  proper, 
either  near  or  at  a  diftance,  and  be  able  to  read  the  fmallcft  letters,  at  an  incredible 
diftance,  and  to  count  the  duft  and  fand,  on  account  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  angle  under 
which  we  fee  the  objefts ;  and  alfo  that  we  Ihall  fcarce  fee  the  greateft  bodies  near  us,  on 
account  of  the  fmallnefs  of  the  angle  under  which  we  view  them.  His.fkill  in  aftro- 
nomy  was  amazing :  he  difcovered  that  error  which  occafioned  the  reformation  of  the 
calendar;  one  of  the  greateft  efforts,  according  to  Dr.  Jebb,  of  human  induftry  :  and 
his  plan  for  correding  it  was  followed  by  pope  Gregory  XIII.  with  this  variation,  that 
Bacon  would  have  had  the  correction  to  begin  from  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  whereas  ■ 
Gregory's  amendment  reaches  no  higher  than  the  Nicene  council. 

BACON  (Sir  Nicholas)  lord-keeper  of  the  great- feal  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, was  defcended  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family,  and  born  at  Chiflehurft  in 
Kent,  in  1510.  He  was  educated  at  Bennet  college,  in  Cambridge,  where  he  after- 
wards founded  fix  fcholarftiips  (appropriating  three  of  them  to  the  fchool  which  he  built 
at  Botefdale)  and  gave  two  hundred  pounds  towards  ereCting  a  new  chapel.  After 
leaving  college,  he  travelled  into  France,  and  at  his  return  fettled  in  Gray's-inn,  where 
he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law  with  fuch  affiduity,  that  he  fooa  became  one 
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of  the  mofl:  dlftingullhed  in  the  profeffion.  In  1537,  he  was  appointed  folieitor  of  the 
court  of  augmentation.  He  prefented  to  king  Henry  VIII.  a  fcheme  for  a  feminary  of 
ftatefmen,  by  founding  a  college  for  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law,  and  the  teaching  of  the 
Latin  and  French  languages  in  their  purity.  Young  gentlemen  of  diftinguifhed  parts, 
after  being  fufficiently  inftruded  in  thefe  things,  were  to  be  fent  abroad  with  ambafladors ; 
whilft  others  were  to  write  the  hiftory  of  all  ambaffies,  treaties,  and  other  foreign  tranf- 
aftions,  and  of  all  arraignments  and  public  trials  at  home.  This  plan  was  never  carried 
into  execution  •,  but  at  the  diflblution  of  the  monafteries,  the  king  gave  its  author  a 
grant  of  feveral  manors  in  Suffolk,  to  be  held  in  capite  by  knight's  fervicej  and,  in 
1546,  promoted  him  to  the  office  of  attorney  in  the  court  of  wards.  He  enjoyed  the 
fameoffice  under  king  Edward  VI.  and,  by  his  prudence  and  moderation,  kept  himfelf 
fafe  during  the  dangerous  reign  of  queen  Mary. 

Upon  the  acceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth  he  was  created  a  knight  j  and  Dr.  Heath, 
arch biPxiop  of  York  and  chancellor  of  England,  refufing  to  concur  with  the  queen's 
meafures,  the  great  feal  was  taken  from  him,  and  delivered  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  with 
the  title  of  lord-keeper,  and  all  the  powers  of  a  chancellor,  which  no  former  lord  keeper 
ever  had,  being  only  empowered  to  put  the  feal  to  fuch  writs  or  patents  as  pafled  of 
courfc,  and  not  to  hear  caufes,  or  prefide  in  the  houfe  of  lords.  His  known  diflike  to 
popery,  and  his  favouring,  for  this  realbn,  the  title  of  the  houfe  of  Suffolk  to  the  crown, 
rather  than  that  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  drew  upon  him  a  fufpicion  of  being  concerned  in 
a  trad  written  by  Mr.  John  Hales,  clerk  of  the  hanaper,  in  favour  of  the  Suffolk  title ; 
in  conlequence  ot  which,  he  received  an  order  from  the  queen  not  to  appear  at  court,  or 
intermeddle  in  any  other  public  bufinefs  than  that  of  chancery  :  even  the  feal  would,  at 
ih^  inftigation  of  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  have  been  taken  from  him,  and  given  to  Sir  >\n- 
thony  13rov/n,  who  had  been  lord  chiet-juftice  of  the  Common-pleas  in  queen  Mary's 
time,  if  this  gentleman's  religion,  which  was  that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  would  have 
pern-iitted  his"^  accepting  of  it.  By  the  intereft  of  Sir  William  Cecil,  who  by  fome  is 
thouoht  to  have  been  aUb  privy  to  Hales's  book,  Sir  Nicholas  v;as  reftored  to  the  queen's 
favour.  He  had  a  confiderable  (hare  in  the  fettling  of  religion  :  as  a  ftatefman,  he  was 
remarkable  for  a  clear  head  and  deep  counfels  ;  but  his  great  parts  and  high  preferment 
were  far  from  raifing  him  in  his  own  opinion,  as  appears  from  the  modeft  and  polite  anfvver 
he  gave  queen  Iilizabeth,  when  flie  told  him  his  houfe  at  Redgrave  was  too  little  for 
him:  "  Not  fo,  madam,,  replied  he,  but  your  majefty  has  made  me  too  great  for  my 
houfe."  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life  he^rew  very  corpulent,  which  made  queen 
Elizabeth  fay  merrily,  that  "  Sir  Nicholas's  foul  lodged  well."  To  himfelf,  however, 
this  bulk  was  very  cumberfome  ;  for,  after  walking  from  Wefliminfter-hair  to  the  Star- 
chamber,  which  was  a  very  little  way,  he  was  ufually  fo  much  out  of  breath,  that  the 
lawyers  forbor'e  fpeaking  at  the  bar  till  he  recovered  himfelf,  and  gave  them  notice  of 
it  by  knocking  with  his  ftaff.  At  length,  after  having  held  the  great  feal  for  the  fpace 
of  twenty  year;,  this  able  ftatefman  and  faithful  counfellor  was  fuddenly  removed  from 
this  life,  as  Mr.  Mallet  informs  us,  by  the  following  accident :  he  was  under  the  hands 
of  the  barber,  and  thinking  die  weather  warm,  had  ordered  a  window  before  him  to  b-i 
thrown  open,  but  fell  aflcep  as  the  current  of  frefh  air  was  blowing  in  upon  him,  and 
when  he  awaked,  found  himleif  diftempered  all  over:  "  Why,  faid  he  to  the  fervant, 
did  you  fuffcr  me  to  fleep  thus  expofed  ?"  the  fellow  replied,  that  he  durft  not  preiume 
todifturb  ium  :  "  Then,  faid  the  lord-keeper,  by  your  civility  I  lofe  my  life  i"  and  lb 
removed  into  his  bed-chamber,  where  he  died  a  few  days  after,  ou  the  20th  of  February, 
1578-9,  equally  lamented  by  the  queen  and  her  fubjeds.  He  was  interred  in  St,  Paul's 
cathedral,  on  the  cth  of  March  following. 

^  The 
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~  The  great  Sir  Francis  BaCon  fays,  that  his  father,  the  lord-keeper,  v/as  "a  man 
plain,  dired,  and  conilant,  without  all  finefle  and  doublenefsi  and  one  that  was  or 
the  mind  that  a  man  in  his  private  proceedings  and  eftate,  and  in  the  proceedings  of 
ilate,  fhould  reft  upon  the  foundnels  and  ftrength  of  his  own  courfes,  and  not  upon  pradlicc 
to  circumvent  others,  according  to  the  fentence  of  Solomon,  "  Vir  prudens  advercit  ad 
grefilis  fuos;  ftukus  autem  divertit  ad  dolos:"  infonnich  that  the  bifliop  of  Rofs,  [thf; 
Scotch  ambaflador,  who  made  the  complaint  againft  him  in  the  affair  ot  Hales's  book] 
a  fubtle  and  oblerving  man,  faid  of  him,  that  he  could  faflcn  no  v/ords  upon  him,  and* 
that  it  was  impolilble  to  come  within  him,  becaufc  he  olfered  no  play  :  and  th^  queen- 
mother  of  France,  a  very  politic  princefs,  faid  of  h.im,  that  he  lliould  have  been  of  the 
council  of  Spain,  becaufe  he  defpifed  the  occ'urrents,  and  refted  upon  the  Mrft  plot.'' 

"  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  fays  the  ingenious  iVir.  Granger,  had  much  of  that  penetratino- 
genius,  fulidity  of  judgment,  perfuafive  eloquence,  and  comprehenfive  knowledge  of 
law  and  equity,  which  afterwards- ihone  forth  vv'ith  io  great  a  luilrc  in  his  fon,  who  was 
as  much  inferior  to  his  father  in  point  of  prudence  and  integrity,  as  l,iis  father  Was  to 
him  in  literary  accomplilliments."     Biogr.  Hid.  vol,  i,  p.  234, 

BACON  (Anne)  a  lady  diftinguifhed  by  her  piety,  virtue,  and  learning,  was  the 
fecond  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  preceptor  to  king  t  dvvard  VI.  and  was  bora 
about  the  year  i ^iS.  She  had  a  very  liberal  education,  and  became  eminent  for  her 
ll<ill  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  languages.  She  was  married  to  the  above-meri- 
tioned  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  by  v/hom  (he  had  two  fons,  Anthony  and  Francis,  whofe  dif- 
tinguifhed  abilities  were  greatly  improved  by  the  tender  care  of  fo  accompliihed  a  mo- 
ther. She  tranflated,  from  the  Italian  into  Englilh,  twenty-five  fermons  written  by- 
Bernardine  Ochine,  on  predellination  and  eledion  •,  and,  from  the  Latin,  bifhop  Jewel's 
Apology  for  the  Church  of  England.  She  furvivcd  her  hufband  Sir  Nicholas,  and  is, 
fuppofed  to  have  died  about  the  beginning  ol  the  reign  of  king  James  I.  at  Gorhamburv, 
near  St.  Alban's. 

BACON  ('Francis)  lord  Verulam,  vifcount  St.  Alban's,  and  lord  high  chancellor 
of  England,  was  the  fon  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,    lord  keeper  of  the  great-leal,   by  Anne 
his  fecond  v^ife  ;  and  v/as  born  at  York-houfe  in  the  Strand,  on  the  22d  of  January,  1561. 
He  gave  very  early  indications  of  a  fuperiority  of  genius  :  and  we  are  told  that  queen 
Elizabeth  took  great  delight  in  trying  hioa  with  quellions  •,    and  received  fo  much  fatif- 
fadion  from  the  good  fenfe  and  manlinefs  of  his  anfwers,  that  flie  ufed  to  call  him,  in 
mirth,   her  young  lord- keeper.     One  faying  of  his  is  particularly  mentioned  :  the  queen 
having  afl^ed  him  his  age,  while  he  was  yet  a  boy,  he  anfwered  readily,  that,  "  he  was 
jull  two  years  younger  than  her  majeity's  happy  reign."     Of  his  education  we  find  no 
particulars  related,    till  he  was  fent  to  ftudy  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  under  Dr. 
Whitgift,  afterwards  archbiOiop  of  Canterbury  :  and  it  appears  that  he  was  entered  of 
Trinity-college  in  his  twelfth  year.     The  progrefs  he  made  v/as  rapid  and  uncommon  ; 
for  he  had  run  through  the  whole  circle  of  the  liberal  arts,  as  they  were  then  taught, 
before  he  was  fixteen.     But  what  is  far  more  furprifing  (fays  Mr.  Mallet)  he  began, 
€ven  then,  to  fee   through  the  emptinefs  and  futility  of  the  philofophy  in  vogue;   and 
to  conjc<::rure,  that  ufeful  knowledge  mull  be  raifed  on  other  foundations,  and  built  up 
with  other  materials,  than  had  been  employed  through  a  traft  of  many  centuries  back- 
ward.    In  this,   his  own  eenius,  aided  by  a  fingular  difcernmcnt,  muff  have   been  hh 
only  preceptor.     In  m.atters  of  reafoning,  the  authority  of  Ariftotle  was  frill  acknov/- 
ledged  infallible  in  die  fchools ;  as  much  as  that  of  the  pope,  in  affairs  of  religion,  had 
lately  been  acknowledged,  there  and  every  where  elfc :  and  our  author  maybejuftU' 
Vol.  I.  H  h  Mtd 
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ftiled  the  firft  great  reformer  of  philofophy.  He  had  the  prepofieflions,  the  voluminous 
and  ufelefs  reading,  nay  he  had  the  vanity  of  men  grown  old  in  contrary  opinions,  to 
ftrucrgle  with  :  yerhe  lived  to  fee  a  confiderable  revolution  on  his  fide.  Another  age 
brought  over  the  learned  of  all  nations  to  his  party. 

Baron  was  little  more  than  fixceen  years  of  age  when  his  father  called  him  from  the 
univerfity,  in  order  to  attend  Sir  Amias  l'aw.let,  the  queen's  ambaflador,  into  France, 
and  to  improve  himfelf  in  the  knowledge  of  the  world  under  that  minifter.  it  appears 
that  the  ambaflador  foon  conceived  a  favourable  opinion  of  young  Bacon  •,  for  he  fenc 
him  over  to  the  queen  Vv'ith  a  commifTion  that  required  fecrecy  and  difpatch  ;  of  which 
he  acquitted  himlclf  with  applaufe,  and  then  returned  to  Paris.  From  thence  he  made 
ibme  excurfions  into  the  French  provinces,  that  he  might  be  the  better  acquainted  with' 
the  country,  refiding  for  fome  time  at  Poic^iers.  The  native  turn  of  Bacon's  mind^ 
which  was  ftrongly  inclined  to  refleftion  and  enquiry,  led  him  to  make  the  moft  accurate 
obfervations  on  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  on  the  charaders  of 
their  princes,  and  on  the  conftitution  of  their  feveral  governments.  As  a  proof  of  this, 
there  is  ftill  extant  among  his  works,  a  paper  of  obfervations  on  the  general  ftate  of  Eu- 
rope, written  by  him  fhortly  after  this  time,  when  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age. 

As  he  was  the  youngeft  fon,  fo  he  feems  to  have  been  the  favourite  of  his  father,  who 
had  fet  apart  a  confiderable  fum  of  money,  to  purchafe  an  eftate  for  him,  in  his  abfence. 
But  before  this  kind  intention  could  take  effedl,  the  lord-keeper  died  fuddenly  -,  by  which 
means  there  remained  to  his  youngeft:  fon  only  the  fmall  proportion  of  a  fum,  which 
was  to  be  divided  among  five  brothers.  Soon  after  his  father's  death,  Mr.  Bacon  re- 
turned to  England  ;  and  the  narrownefs  of  his  circumftances  obliging  him  to  think  of 
fome  profcfllon  for  a  fubfiftance,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  common  law. 
For  that  purpofe  he  placed  himfelf  in  the  fociety  of  Gray's  Inn,  where  his  fuperior  ta- 
lents rendered  him  the  ornament  of  the  houfe  ;  as  the  gentlenefs  and  affability  of  his  de- 
portment won  him  the  affeftion  of  all  its  members. 

He  quickly  rofe  to  fo  much  eminence  and  reputation  in  his  profeflion  as  a  lawyer^, 
that,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years,  he  was  named  by  queen  Elizabeth  her  learned 
council  extraordinary.  It  was,  however,  next  to  impoffible,  that  fo  noble  a  genius, 
born  to  embrace  the  whole  compafs  of  fcience,  fhould  confine  its  refearches  within  the 
narrow  and  perplexed  ftudy  of  precedents  and  authorities  •,  a  ftiudy  hedged  round  with 
brambles  and  thorns,  dark  and  barbarous  in  its  beginnings,  and  rendered  in  its  pro- 
grcfs  ftill  moreobfcure,  by  the  learned  dulnefs  of  commentators  and  compilers  ;  men, 
jor  the  moft  part,  of  indefatigable  induftry,  and  of  no  fpirit  or  difcernment.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  that  in  this  interval  he  often  gave  full  fcope  to  his  conceptions  ;  furveying^ 
the  whole  ft:ate  of  learning,  obferving  its  defers,  and  imagining  the  proper  methods  to 
fupply  them.  This  he  firil  attempted  in  a  treatile  which  he  entitled,  The  greateft  Birth 
of  Time ;  as  appears  from  a  letter,  written  after  his  retirement,  to  father  Fulgentio, 
the  Venetian,  in  which  he  pafies  a  kind  of  cenfure  on  the  pompous  and  fwelling  title  pre- 
fixed to  it :  and  though  the  piece  itfelf  is  fuppofed  to  be  loft,  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  firft  outlines  of  that  amazing  defign,  which  he  afterwards  filled,  up  and  finiftaed  in 
his  Grand  Inftauration  of  the  Sciences. 

In  1593,  Mr.  Bacon  was  chofen  member  of  parliament  for  the  county  of  Middlefex. 
He  frequently  diftinguiftied  himfelf  in  the  houfe  of  Commons,  where  he  fpoke  often, 
and  with  great  force  and  eloquence  ;  and  though  he  ufually  joined  with  the  court  party> 
yet  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  friend  to  the  people.  It  appears  that  he  once  drew  upon 
himielf  the  difpleafure  of  the  queen,  by  oppofing  the  payment  of  three  fubfidies  in  lefs 
than  fix  years  >  which  he  ft:rongly  argued  againfl:,  alledging  the  neceflities  of  die  people, 
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the  danger  of  raifing  public  difcontents,  and  of  fetting  an  evil  precedent  agalnft  them- 
felves  and  their  pofterity. 

As  Sir  William  Cecil,  lord  treafurer  to  queen  Elizabeth,  afterwards  lord  Burleigh, 
had  married  Mr.  Bacon's  aunt,  he  frequently  applied  to  him  for  fome  place  of 
credit  and  fcrvice  in  the  ftate  ;  but  Sir  William  never  procured  any  thing  for  him,  ex- 
cept the  reverfion  of  the  office  of  regifter  to  the  Star-chamber,  then  reckoned  worth  a- 
boutone  thoufand  fix  hundred  pounds  a  year,  which  did  not  fall  to  him  till  near  twenty- 
years  afterwards-,  and,  as  he  probably  thought  himfelf  negle6ted  by  his  uncle,  he  at- 
tached himfelf  ftrongly  to  the  earl  of  Eflex  >  which  of  courfe  made  his  uncle,  and  alio 
his  coufin.  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  his  enemies  ;  for  when  the  earl,  a  little  before  his  fall, 
warmly  folicited  his  being  made  folicitor-general,  it  was  oppofed  by  his  coufin  Sir  Ro- 
bert, who  reprefented  him  to  the  queen  as  a  man  of  mere  fpeculation,  and  more  likely 
to  diftrad- her  affairs  than  to  ferve  her  ufefully  and  with  judgment :  and,  as  the  earl 
found  he  could  not  ferve  him  in  this  way,  he  gave  him  a  recompence  out  of  his  own 
eftate,  by  making  him  a  prefent  of  Twickenham-park  and  its  garden  of  Paradife. 

Bacon  long  kept  up  a  friendly  correfpondence  with  Effex,  who  often  afked  his  ad- 
vice on  affairs  of  importance,  and  received  fuch  counlcl  from  him,  as  would  certainly 
have  been  of  the  utmoft  advantage  to  him,  if  he  had  been  prudent  enough  to  follow  ir. 
But  Bacon's  advice,  however  falutary,  not  being  agreeable  to  the  earl's  temper  and  views, 
a  coldnefs  enfued  between  them  ;  and  when  the  earl  was  at  length  brought  to  a  trial  for 
high-treafon.  Bacon  appeared  againft  him  as  one  of  the  queen's  counfel.  In  juftice  to 
Bacon  it  fhould  be  obferved,  that  though  he  openly  pleaded  againfl  EfTex,  there  is  great 
reafon  to  believe  that,  in  private,  he  really  endeavoured  to  ferve  him  under  his  misfor- 
tunes. But  notwithfl:anding  this,  his  open  appearance  againfl  the  man  who  had  treated 
him  with  fuch  uncommon  friendfhip  and  generofity,  juftly  fubjefted  him  to  reproach. 
After  the  death  of  EfTex,  the  refledions  of  the  people  on  the  prevailing  party  at  court, 
and  even  on  the  queen  herlelf,  were  fo  fevere  and  fo  general,  that  the  adminiftration 
thought  it  neccfTary  to  vindicate  their  condud  in  a  public  appeal  to  the  people.  This 
taflc  was  afTigned  to  Bacon,  even  then  in  high  efleem  for  his  excellencies  as  a  writer. 
Some  fay  it  was  by  his  enemies  infidioufly  impofed  upon  him,  to  divert  the  national  re- 
fentment  from  themlelves  upon  a  particular  perfon,  who  was  known  to  have  lived  in 
friendfhip  with  EfTex,  and  whom  they  intended  to  ruin  in  the  public  efleem.  If  fuch 
was  their  intention,  they  fucceeded  but  too  well  in  it :  for  never  man  incurred  more 
univerfal  or  more  lading  cenfure  than  Bacon  did  by  this  writing.  He  was  every  where 
traduced  as  one  who  endeavoured  to  murder  the  good  name  of  his  benefador,  after  the 
miniflry  had  deflroyed  his  perfon.  His  life  was  even  threatened  •,  and  it  is  faid  that  he 
went  in  daily  hazard  of  afTaffination.  This  obliged  him  to  publifh,  in  his  own  defence, 
that  vindication  of  himfelf  which  we  find  among  his  writings.  It  is  intitled.  The  Apo- 
logy of  Francis  Bacon,  in  certain  Imputations  concerning  the  late  Earl  of  EfTex  It  is 
long  and  elaborate,  but  far  from  being  quite  iatis.^adory.  For  though  we  fhould  be- 
lieve him  on  his  own  teftimony,  that  he  had  never  done  the  earl  of  Eflex  any  ill  offices 
with  the  queen  •,  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  always,  during  the  time  of  their  inti- 
macy, given  him  advice  no  lefs  ufeful  than  fincere-,  that  he  had  wifhed,  nay  endeavoured 
the  earl's  prefervation  even  at  lafl,  purely  from  affedion  to  him,  without  any  regard  to 
his  own  in:ereflin  that  endeavour  :  let  all  this  be  allowed  i  fome  blemifli  will  flill  remain 
on  his  charadcr.  He  alledged,  indeed,  dut  he  owed  duty  and  obedience  to  the  qlieen, 
which  he  thought  ought  not  to  be  facrificed  to  his  private  obligations  to  the  earl  of  ElTex  j 
and  that  he  did  no  more  than  what  as  a  loyal  fubjed  he  was  -bound  to  do,  in  the  way  of 
his  profeffion.  But  had  Bacon  refufed  the  invidious  office  of  ading  againfl:  his  friend, 
here  were  others,  among  the  herd  of  afpiring  and  officious  lawyers,  ready  enough  to 
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have  performed  it  :  and  his  very  enemies  mud  have  thvought  more  ad 

ibr  dcchning  a  talk,  in  iiicirof  no  ciTcndal  importance  to  the  ftate,  and  iahini  unjuil  to 

friend.Oiip,  obligation,  gratitude,  the  moll  facrcd  regards  among  men. 

On  the  death  of  queen  Ehzabeth,  Mr,  Bacon  was  very  early  in  his  homage  and  ap- 
plication for  favour  to  the  new  fovereign,  king  James  I.  On  the  2^d  of  July,  1603,  the 
king  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  On  the  25th  of  Auguft,  1604,  he 
was  ccnilicuted,  by  patent,  one  of  his  majefty's  learned  council,  with  a  fee  of  forty  pounds 
a  year.  And  the  king  granted  him  the  fame  day,  by  another  patent  under  the  great 
feal,  a  penfion  of  fixty  pounds  a  year,  for  fpecial  fervices  received  from  his  brother  An- 
thony Bacon  and  himfi-lf.  In  1605,  Sir  Francis  Bacon  recommended  himlelf  to  the 
kin^-'s  particular  notice,  as  vs'cll  as  to  the  general  erteem  of  his  cotemporaiies,  by  pub- 
lilhing  a  work  which  he  had  long  meditated,  and  which  he  dedicated  to  the  king,  enti- 
tled, Of  tiie  Proficiency  and  Advancement  of  Learning,  in  two  books.  The  great 
aim  of  this  treatife^  no  lefs  original  in  the  defign  than  happy  in  the  execution,  was  to 
furvey  accurately  the  wh.ole  ilate  and  extent  of  the  intelle6lual  world  ;  'what  parts  of  it 
liad  been  unfuccefsfully  cultivated  ^  what  lay  ftill  negiet^ted,  or  unknown  ;  and  by  what 
methods  thefe  might  be  difcovered,  and  thofe  improved,  to  the  farther  advantage  of 
fociety  and  human  nature.  By  expofingthe  errors  and  imperfedions  of  our  knowledge, 
he  led  mankind  into  the  only  right  way  of  reforming  the  one,  and  fupplying  the  other  : 
he  taught  them  to  know  their  wants.  He  even  went  farther,  and  pointed  out  to  them 
oeneral  methods  of  correftion  and  improvement  in  the  whole  circle  of  arts  and  fciences. 
This  work  he  firfV  publifhed  in  Englilh  -,  but  to  render  it  of  more  extenfive  ufe,  he  re- 
commended a  tranflation  of  it  into  Latin  to  Dr.  Playfer,  profeffor  of  divinity  in  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge.  Playfer,  with  the  fcrupulous  accuracy  of^^a  grammarian,  was 
more  attentive  to  fafliion  his  flile  to  purity  and  roundnefs  of  periods,  made  out  of  the 
phraleology  he  had  gleaned  from  clafTic  writers,  than  to  render  his  author's  meaning  in 
plain  and  m.afculine  language.  After  the  fight  of  a  fpecimen'or  two,  Sir  Francis  did 
not  encourage  him  to  proceed  in  it.  He  himfelf,  after  his  retirement,  very  much  en- 
larged and  correfted  the  original,  and  with  the  affiftance  of  fome  friends  turned  the 
whole  into  Latin.  This  is  the  edition  of  1623  j  and  flands  as  the  firft  part  to  his  grand 
Inllauration  of  the  Sciences. 

Sir  Robert  Cecil,  now  earl  of  Salifbury,  who  had  oppofed  the  progrcfs  cf  Bacon's 
fortune  under  Elizabeth,  appears  to  have  obferved  the  fame  condud  towards  Him  in 
the  prefent  reign,  till  he  had  fixed  himfelf  in  the  king's  confidence  fo  firmly,  as  to  be 
above  all  fear  of  a  rival;  and  then  he  feems  to  have  been  fomewhat  difpofed  to  favour 
his  kinfman.  But  Sir  Francis  Bacon  found  a  formiidable  enemy  in  a  man  of  great  emi- 
nence in  his  own  profelfion,  the  famous  Sir  Edward  Coke,  now  attorney-general.  The 
quarrel  between  them  feems  to  have  been  perfonal  -,  and  it  laflied  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 
Coke  v/as  jealous  of  Bacon's  reputation  in  many  parts  of  knowledge  ;  by  whom,  again, 
he  was  envied  for  the  high  reputation  he  had  acquired  in  one  ;  each  aiming  to  be  ad- 
mired, particularly  for  that  in  which  the  other  excelled.  This  afFedation  in  two  ex- 
traordinary men  has  fomething  in  it  very  m.ean,  and  is  not  uncommon.  The  former  was 
the  grcatcll  lawyer  of  his  time  •,  but  could  be  nothing  more.  It  the  latter  was  not  fo, 
we  can  afcribe  it  only  to  his  aiming  at  a  more  exalted  charafter.  The  univerfality 
of  his  genius  could  not  be  confined  within  one  inferior  piovince  of  learning.  And 
if  learning  thus  divided  is  not  fo  proper  to  raife  a  fingular  name  in  one  way, 'it  ferves  to 
enlarge  the  underftanding  on  every  fide,  and  to  enlighten  it  in  all  its  views. _  The  place 
which  Sir  Francis  Bacon  had  fo  long  expected,  he  at  length  obtained ;  for,  in  1O07,  he 
was  appointed  folicitor-general 

In 
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In  i6io,  hepubliflicd  another  treatife,  intitled.  Of  theWifdom  of  the  Ancients.  There 
have  been  very  few  books  written  either  in  this  or  in  sny  other  nation,  which  deferved  or 
met  with  more  general  applaufe  than  this,  and  fcarce  any  that  are  Hke  to  retain  it  longer; 
for,  in  all  this  performance.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  gave  a  lingular  proof  of  his  capacity  to 
pleafe  all  parties  in  literature  ;  as,  in  his  political  condudl,  he  flood  fair  with  all  the  par- 
ties in  the  nation.  The  admirers  of  antiquity  were  charmed  with  this  difcourje,  which 
feems  exprelly  calculated  to  juilify  their  admiration  :  and,  on  the  other  hanc!,  their  op- 
pofites  were  no  lets  pleafed  with  a  piece,  from  which  they  thought  they  could  demon- 
llrate,  that  the  fagacity  of  a  modern  genius  had  found  out  much  better  meanings  for  the 
ancients  than  ever  were  meant  by  them.  In  this  admirable  work,  our  author  has  laid 
open,  with  great  fagacity  and  penetration,  the  fccret  meaning  of  the  phyfical,  moral,  and 
political  fables  of  antiquity,  in  doing  which,  he  very  wifely  and  prudently  took  occa- 
fion  to  dirow  out  many  obfervations  of  his  own  ;  for  which  he  c©uld  not  have  found 
otherwife  fo  favourable  an  opportunity, 

in  i6ii,  he  was  conftituted  judge  of  the  Marfhal's-court,  jointly  with  Sir  Thomas 
Vavafor,  then  knight-marfnal.  In  1612,  he  fucceeded  Sir  Henry  Hobart  in  the  office 
of  attorney-general  The  parliament,  at  this  time,  though  they  vvere  extremely  out  of 
humour  with  the  minifters  in  general,  diftinguilhed  Bacon  by  an  unufual  mark  of  fa- 
vour and  confidence.  An  objection  having  been  ftarted  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
that  a  feat  there  was  incompatible  with  the  office  of  attorney-general,  v;hich  required  his 
frequent  attendance  in  the  upper-houfe,  the  commons,  from  their  particular  regard  for 
Sir  Francis  Bacon,  and  in  confideration  of  his  formrr  fervices  in  parliament,  over-ruled 
the  objedion;  though  for  that  dme  only  :  and  he  was  accordingly  permitted  to  take  his 
place  among  them. 

When  Sir  George  Villiers,  afterv.'ards  duke  of  Buckingham,  became  pofleficd  of 
king  James's  confidence.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  took  great  pains  to  cultivate  the  good-will 
of  the  favourite,  to  whom  he  was  fo  fubfervient,  that  helubmitted  to  be  a  fori:  of  fteward 
for  thofe  great  eftates  bellowed  upon  Villiers  by  the  king.  However,  it  appears  from 
his  letters,  Shd  other  writings^  that  he  generally  gave  good  advice  to  his  patrons  :  but, 
when  he  found  that  they  would  not  follow  his,  he  was  ready  to  follow  theirs  without  re-, 
ferve;  tho'  it  does  not  appear  that  he.was  in  the  ieaft  concerned  in  the  treafonablc  pradlices 
of  the  earl  of  Effcx  ;  which  was,  perhaps,  more  owing  to  his  want  of  courage  than  his 
want  of  ambition.  As  Sir  FVancis  was  extremely  fubmiffive,  and  often  ufcful  to  his 
patrons ;  fo  he  was  diligent,  and  but  too  ready  to  ufe  any  means  for  getting  the  better 
of  thofe  whom.he  thought  his  rivals  -,  as  appeared  upon  the  refignadon  of  the  old  lord- 
chancellor  Egerton  in  1617.  The  feals  he  was  highly  ambitious  of  ^  and  as  he  looked  . 
upon  Sir  Edward  Coke  as  his  rival,  he  took  care  to  reprefent  him  to  the  king  and  Buck- 
ingham, as  one  who  abounded  in  his  own  fenfe,  and  who,  by  an  affedlation  of  popula- 
rity, was  likely  to  court  the  good-will  of  the  people  at  the  hazard  of  the  prerogative. 
In  this  he  was  the  more  eafily  believed,  as  Sir  Edward  had  been  but  the  year  before 
chief-juftice,  becaufe  the  minifters  found  him  .not  fo  du6li!e  as  they  wifhed  him  to  be. 
Accordingly  the  feals  were  delivered  to  Sir  Francis,  with  the  title  of  lord  keeper ;  and,, 
in  1619,  he  was  created  lord  high-chancellor  of  England,  and  baron  of  Verulam  5  and, 
the  year  following,  viicount  St.  Alban's. 

Neither  the  weight  and  variety  of  public  bufmefs,  nor  the  pomps  of  a  court,  could 
divert  the  attention  of  Bacon  from  the  ftudy  of  philofophy.  In  i6iO,  he  publifhed  his 
Novum  Organum  Scitntiarum,  as  a  fecond  part  to  his  Grand  Inilauration  of  the 
Sciences:  a  work  that  foi  twelve  years  together  he  had  been  methodizing,  altering,  and 
polifhing,  till  he  had  laboured  the  whole  into  a  feries  of  Aphoriims,  as  it  now  appears. 

Vql,  I.  I  i  Of 
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Of  all  his  writings  this  Teems  to  haye  vindergone  the  ftri£left  revifion  *,  and  to  be  finiflied 
with  the  fevereirjudgment.  Indeed,  the  form  into  which  it  is  caft  admits  of  nothing 
forcic^n,  of  nothing  merely  ornamental.  The  lights  and  embellifhments  of  imagination, 
the  grace  and  ha?mony  of  ftilc,  are  rejedcd  here,  as  beauties  either  fuperfluous,  or  of 
an  inferior  nature.  Of  all  his  writings  this  has  been  the  leall  read  or  underftoodf .  It 
was  intended  as  a  more  ufeful,  a  more  extenfive  logic,  than  the  world  had  yet  been  ac- 
quainted with.  An  art  not  converfant  about  fyliogifms  and  modes  of  argumentation, 
that  may  be  ferviceable  fometimes  in  arranging  truths  already  known,  or  in  detecting 
fallacies  that  lie  concealed  among  our  own  realbnings  and  thofe  of  other  men  :  but  an 
ai  t  inventive  of  arts  i  produftive  of  new  difcoveries,  real  and  important,  and  of  gene- 
ral ufe  to  human  life.  This  he  propofed,  by  turning  our  attention  from  notions  to 
things ;  from  thofe  fubtle  and  frivolous  fpeculations  that  dazzle,  not  enlighten,  the 
underiianding,  to  a  fober  and  fenfible  inveftigation  of  the  laws  and  powers  of  nature,  in 
a  way  becomTng  phiiolbphers  who  make  truth  and  information  the  fole  aim  of  their  in- 
quiries. In  order  to  this,  his  firft  endeavour  was  to  weed  out  of  the  mind  fuch  errors  as 
naturally  grow  in  it,  or  have  been  planted  there  by  education,  and  cheriftied  by  the  in- 
fluence of  men,  whofe  writings  had  long  claimed  a  right  of  prefcription  to  rule  and 
miflead  mankind.  To  a  mind  thus  prepared  for  mftrudlion,  he  propofes  the  fecond  and 
fcientifical  part  of  his  fcheme,  the  true  method  of  interpreting  nature,  by  fad  and  ob- 
fervation  ;  by  found  and  genuine  indudlion,  widely  differing  from  that  puerile  art, 
which  till  then  had  folely  prevailed  in  philofophy.  His  requires  a  fufRcient,  an  accurate 
colleaion  of  inftances,  gathered  with  fagacity,  and  recorded  with  impartial  plainnefs, 
on  both  fides  of  the  queftion  •,  from  which,  after  viewing  them  in  all  poffible  lights,  to 
be  fure  that  no  contradiftory  inftances  can  be  brought,  fome  portion  of  ufeful  truth, 
leading  on  to  further  difcoveries,  may  be  at  laft  fairly  deduced.  In  this  way  experi- 
ments and  reafonings  grow  up  together,  to  fupport  and  illuftrate  each  other  mutually, 
in  every  part  of  fcience. 

On  die  i2thof  Odober,  1620,  lord  Bacon  fent  a  copy  of  his  Novum  Organum  Scicn- 
tiarum  to  the  king,  who  thereupon  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  lordfhip  \^th  his  own 

hand. 

"  To  the  Lord  Chancellor.  . 

"  My  very  good  Lord, 
"  I  have  received  your  letter,  and  your  book,  than  the^Ajvhich  you  could  not  have 
fent  a  more  acceptable  prefent  unto  me.  How  thankful  I  am  for  it,  cannot  better  be 
expreiTed  by  me,  than  by  a  firm  refolution  I  have  taken  -,  firft  to  read  it  through  with 
care  and  attention,  though  I  fhould  fteal  fome  hours  from  my  fleep,  having  otherwifc  as 
little  fpare  time  to  read  i't,  as  you  had  to  write  it:  and  then  to  ufe  the  liberty  of  a  true 
friend,  in  not  fparing  to  aflc  you  the  queftion,  in  any  point,  whereof  I  fhall  ftand  in 

*  Dr.  Rawley  affures  us,  that  he  had  feen  twelve  copies  of  this  work  revifed,  altered,  and  correfted 
year  by  year,  before  it  was  reduced  into  tlie  form  in  which  it  was  published. 

+  The  celebrated  Voltaire,  in  his  Letters  concerning  the  Englifh  Nation,  fays,  "  The  mofl  fingular 
and  the  beft  of  all  lord  Bacon's  pieces,  is  that  which  is  moft  ufelefs  and  leaft  read  ;_  I  mean  his  Novum 
Scientianim  Organum.  This  is  the  fcaffold  with  which  the  new  philofophy  was  raifed,  and  when  the 
edifice  was  built,  part  of  it  at  leaft,  the  fcaffold  was  no  longer  of  fervice.  Thf  lord  Bacon  was  not  yet 
acquainted  with  nature,  but  then  he  knev/,  and  pointed  out,  the  feveral  paths  which  led  to  it.  He  had 
defpifed,  in  his  younger  years,  the  thing  called  Philofophy  in  the  univerfities  ;  and  did  all  that  lay  in  his 
power  to  prevent  thofe  focieties  of  men,  inftituted  to  improve  human  reafon,  from'  depraving  it  by  their 
mildditlea,  their  horrors  of  vacuum,  their  fubftantial  forms,  and  all  thofe  impertinent  terms,  which  not 
only  ignorance  had  rendered  venerable,  but  which  had  been  made  facred  by  their  being  ridlculoufly 
blended  with  religion." 

doubt : 
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doubt:  as,  on  the  other  part,  I  will  willingly  give  a  due  commendation  to  fuch  places, 
as,  in  my  opinion,  fhall  deferve  it.  In  the  mean  time  I  can  with  comfort  affure  you, 
that  you  could  not  have  made  choice  of  a  fubjed  more  befitting  your  place,  and  your 
univerfal  and  methodical  knowledge  :  and  in  the  genera],  !  have  already  obferved,  that 
you  jump  with  me,  in  keeping  the  mid-way  between  the  two  extremes  -,  as  alfo  in  fomc 
particulars,  I  have  found  that  you  agree  fully  with  my  opinion.  And  fo  praying  God 
to  give  your  work  as  good  fuccefs  as  your  heart  can  wifii,  and  your  labours  deferve,  I 
bid  you  heartily  farewel. 

"Oa.  16,  1620.  JAMES    R." 

Lord  Bacon  alfo  fent  three  copies  of  this  work  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton  ;  and  how  much 
that  eminent  man  valued  the  prcfent,  we  may  learn  from  his  own  words  in  a  letter  to 
Bacon,  "  Your  lordrtiip,  (fays  he)  hath  done  a  great  and  everliving  benefit  to  all  the 
children  of  nature,  and  to  nature  herfelf  in  her  uttermoft  extent  of  latitude,  who  never 
before  had  fo  noble,  nor  fo  true  an  interpreter,  or  (as  I  am  readier  to  ftyle  your  lord- 
fhip)  never  fo  inward  a  fecretary  of  her  cabinet.  But  of  your  work,  which  came  but  this 
week  to  my  hands,  I  Ihail  find  occafion  to  fpeak  more  hereafter  ;  having  yet  read  only 
the  firft  book  thereof,  and  a  few  aphorifms  of  the  fecond.  For  it  is  not  a  banquet  that 
men  may  fuperficially  tafte,  and  put  up  the  reft  in  their  pockets  ;  but,  in  truth,  a  folid  feaft, 
which  requireth  due  maftication.  Therefore,  when  I  have  once,  myfelf,  perufed  the 
whole,  I  determine  to  have  it  read,  piece  by  piece,  at  certain  hours,  in  my  domeftic 
college,  as  an  ancient  author :  for  I  have  learned  thus  much  by  it  already,  that  we  are 
extremely  miftaken  in  the  computation  of  antiquity,  by  fearching  it  backwards  -,  be- 
caufe,  indeed,  the  firft  times  were  the  youngeft  -,  efpecially  in  points  of  natural  difco- 
very  and  experience." 

But  while  the  lord  Ifacon  was  thus  acquiring  the  higheft  reputation  as  a  "philofopher, 
and  exciting  the  univerfal  admiration  of  the  learned,  he  was  about  to  fuffer  a  melancholy 
reverfe  of  fortune,  and  to  become  the  objed  of  public  difgrace  and  puniftiment.  In  the 
parliament  which  was  aflembled  in  January,  162 1,  an  inquiry  was  made  into  fe vera! 
national  grievances  ;  and  among  other  things,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  houfe 
of  Commons,  to  inquire  into  the  abufes  of  the  courts  of  juftice.  It  does  not  appear 
that  this  was  fet  on  foot  with  any  particular  view  to  Bacon :  however,  in  the  courfe  of 
thefe  inquiries,  on  the  1  4.th  and  15th  of  March,  he  was  accufed  for  takino-  of  bribes 
in  caufes  which  had  depended  before  him  as  chancellor  ;  of  which  information  was  o-iven 
to  the  marquis  of  Buckingham,  by  letters  of  thf  fame  date,  from  Mr.  fecretary  Calverc 
and  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield,  both  members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  Several  other  mem- 
bers, gentlemen  of  reputation,  and  of  the  law,  fpoke  in  his  lordfliip's  behalf;  as  did 
Sir  Edward  Sackville,  who  was  his  particulaV  friend  :  and  when  Sir  Robert  Phillips, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  made  his  report,  he  made  it  with  great  tendernefs,  be- 
caufe,  he  faid,  "  It  concerned  the  honour  of  a  great  man,  fo  end'ued  with  all  part's, 
both  of  art  and  nature,  that  he  would  fay  no  more  of  him,  being  not  able  to  fay  enouo-h.'* 
At  a  conference,  on  the  19th  of  the  fame  month,  between  certain  members  of  both 
houfes,  the  lords  agreed  to  take  this  affair  into  their  fpeedy  confideration.  As  foon  as 
the  matter  was  become  the  fubjed  of  public  talk,  more  accufations  acrainft  him  were 
brought,  and  an  impeachment  or  charge,  confifting  of  feveral  articles,  preferred  to  the 
lords  againft  him.  On  the  day  this  complaint  was  made  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  the 
marquis  of  Buckingham  prefented  a  letter  from  the  lord  chancellor,  who  was  then  Vick 
wherein  he  defired  four  things  of  their  lordfliips.  "  Firft,  that  they  would  maintain 
him  in  their  good  opinion  till  his  caufe  was  heard.  Secondly,  that  they  would  give  him 
4-  a  con- 
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a  convenient  time,  as  well  in  regard  of  his  ill  ftate  of  health,  as  of  the  importance  o^ 
the  charge,  to  make  his  defence.  Thirdly,  that  they  would  allow  him  to  except  againft; 
the  credit  of  the  vvitnefles  againft  him,  to  crofs-examine  them,  and  to  produce  evidence 
in  his  own  defence.  And  fourthly,  that  in  cafe  there  came  any  more  petitions  of  the 
like  nature,  that  tlieir  lordiliips  would  not  take  any  prejudice  at  their  number,  confi- 
dering  that  they  were  againft  a  judge,  that  made  two  thoufand  orders  and  decrees  in  a 
year." 

But  lord  Bacon  foon  relinquifhed  his  defign  of  enf:ring  into  a  long  and  formal  defence 
of  himfelf.  On  the  contrary,  he  threw  himfelf  on  the  mercy  of  the  houfe,  by  an  hum- 
ble fubmiffion,  which  he  drew  up  in  writing,  and  prevailed  upon  the  prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  king  Charles  1.  to  preient  to  the  houle  of  Peers  -,  which  he  did  on  the  24th 
of  April,  when  this  matter  came  again  under  their  lordfhips  confideration.  But  the 
lords  were  not  fatisfied  with  his  letter  of  general  confeflion,  though  he  renounced  in  it 
ail  juftification  of  himfelf,  and  fued  for  no  other  favour,  "  but  that  his  penitent  fub- 
miffion might  be  his  fentence,  and  the  lofs  of  the  feals  his  punifiiment."  i  ie  was  obliged 
to  put  in  a  particular  anfwer  to  every  point  of  lais  accufation  •,  which  he  did  on  the  ift 
of  May,  1621,  acknowledging,  in  the  moft  explicit  words,  the  corruption  charged  on 
him  in  twenty-eight  feveral  articles,  and  throv;ing  his  caufe  entirely  on  the  compaflion  of 
his  judges.  On  the  fecond  of  May  his  lordfl-iip  refigned  the  great-feal  -,  and  the  follow- 
ing day  the  lords,  by  the  mouth  of  the  lord  chief  juftice,  their  fpeaker  pr&  tempore, 
pronounced  the  following  fentence  :  "  That  the  vifcount  St.  Alban's,  lord  chancellor  of 
England,  fhall  undergo  a  fine  or  ranfom  of  forty  thoufand  pounds  •,  that  he  (hall  be  impri- 
foned  in  the  Tower  during  the  king's  pleafure  ■,  that  he  fhall  for  ever  be  incapable  of  any 
office,  place,  or  employment  in  the  flate  or  common-wealth  ;  and  that  he  fliall  never  fit 
in  parliament,  or  come  within  the  verge  of  the  court."  Thus  he  loft  the  great  privilege 
of  his  peerage  •,  a  feverity  unufual,  except  in  cafes  of  treafon  and  attainder. 

The  laft  article  of  his  charge  furnilhes  matter  for  much  refle6tion.  It  alledges,  *'  that 
he  had  given  way  to  great  exaftions  in  his  fervants,  both  in  refped:  of  priv^ace  feals,  and- 
otherwile  for  fealing  injun6lions.''  This  indulgence  to  his  domeftics,  which  was  certain- 
ly extreme,  has  been  generally  reckoned  the  principal  caufe  of  thofe  irregularities  that 
drew  on  his  difgrace.  Liberal  in  his  own  temper,  or  rather  profufe  beyond  the  condi- 
tion of  a  man  who  means  to  prelerve  his  integrity,  he  allowed  his  family  in  every  kind  of 
extravagance  *  :  and  as  many  of  his  retinue  were  young,  diffipated,  and  giddy  in  the 
purfuit  of  pleafure,  they  fquandered  away  without  rneafure,  where  they  were  indulged 
•without  controul  -f-.  Whether  he  did  not  difcover  this  error  till  it  was  too  late,  or  whe- 
ther a  foul  like  his,  loft  in  the  greatnefs  fhd  immenfity  of  its  own  views,  could  not  attend 
to  that  detail  of  little  and  difagreeable  particulars  which  oeconomy  requires  j  however 
that  was,  to  fupport  his  ordinary  train  of  living,  he  fell  into  corruption  himfelf,  and 
connived  at  it  in  his  dependants.  Tlius  wd  behold  him  a  memorable  example  of  all  that 
is  great  and  exalted,  of  all  that  is  little  and  low,  in  man.  Rufhworth  fays  of  Bacon, 
that  "  this  learned  peer,  eminent  over  the  Chriftian  world  for  his  many  writings  extant 
in  print,  was  known  to  be  no  admirer  of  money,  yet  had  the  unhappinefs  to  be  de- 
filed therewith  :  he  trealured  up  nothing,  either  for  himfelf  or  his  family,  for  he  both 
lived  and  died  in  debt  ;  he  was  over-indulgent  to  his  fervants,  and  connived  at  their 
takings,  and  their  ways  betrayed  him  to  that  error ;   they  were  profufe  and  expenfive, 

*  A  gentleman  once  cxinxfling  fome  difapprobation  of  his  liberality  to  his  retinue,  lord  Bacon  faid  to ' 
kirn,  "  Sir,  I  am  all  of  a  piece  ;  if  the  head  be  lifted  up,  the  inferior  parts  of  the  body  rauil  be  £0  too." 
Htnntjoii's  Haconianc, 

t  One  day,  during  hii  trial,  as  he  was  palling  thr«'  a  room  where  feveral  of  his  domeftics  were  fitting  ; 
upon  tUeir  rihng  up  to  Ciiute  hiun  he  cried,  "  Sit  down,  my  mailers  ;  your  rife  hath  been  my  fall." 

and 
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and  liad  at  their  command  whatever  he  was  mafter  of.  The  gifts  taten  were,  for  the 
moft  part>_ for  interlocutory  orders-,  his  decrees  wer?  generally  made  with  fo  much- 
equity,  that  though  gifts  rendered  him  fufpedted  for  injuitice,  yet  never  any  decree  made^ 
by  him  was  reverfed  as  unjuft,  as  it  hath  beea  obfervcd  by  fome  knowing  in  our 
kws  *." 

After  a  fhort  confinement  in  the  Tower,  his  lordfhip  was  fet  at  liberty  •,  and  upon 
the  prorogation  of  the  parliament  in  fome  heat,  the  king  was  pleafed  to  confuit  with  him 
in  what  manner  he  fhould  proceed  in  the  reformation  of  the  courts  of  jullice,  and  the 
other  grievances  which  the  Commons  had  been  enquiring  into  :  upon  which  he  drew  up 
a  memorial  on  the  fubjcft,  which  is  printed  among  his  works.  The  king  afterwards' 
permitted  him,  by  a  licence  dated  the  13th  of  September,  if)2r,  to  ftay  at  Sir  John 
Vaughan's  houfe  at  Parfon's  Green,  and  at  London,  for  fix  weeks  •,  and  he  then  retired, 
by  the  king's  command,  to  his  own  houfe  at  Gorhambury.  It  was  probably  at  this 
time  that  t^e  incident  happened,  which  is  related  by  Dr.  Goodman.  Pri.nce  Charles^ 
we  are  told,  coming  to  London,  faw  at  a  diHance  a  coach  followed  by  a  confiderable 
number  of  people  on  horfeback,  and,  upon  enquiry,  was  informed  it  v/as  the  lord  St. 
Alban's  attended  by  his  friends  j  on  which  his  highnefs  faid  with  a  fmile^-  "  Well !  do 
what  we  can,  this  man  fcorns  to  go  out  like  a  fnuff." 

Lord  Bacon  had  hitherto  been  immerfed  in  the  hurry  and  buftle  of  public  bufinefs  ; 
but  he  now  entered  into  a  more  pleafing,  though  a  lefs  confpicuous,  fituation.  Being 
freed  from  the  fervitude  of  a  court,  from  an  intolerable  attendance  there,  "on  the  vices 
and  follies  of  men  every  v/ay  his  inferiors^  he  was  now  in  a  condition  to  purfue  the  native 
bent  of  his  genius  •,  to  live  to  himfelf,  and  for  the  advantage,  not  of  one  age,  or  one 
people  only,  but  of  all  mankind,  and  all  ages  to  come.  And  when  he  was  thus  with- 
drawn from  die  glare  of  a  public  ftation^  into  the  fhade  of  retirement  and  ftudious  leifure, 
he  often  lamented,  that  ambition  and  falfe  glory  had  fo  long  diverted  him  from  the  no- 
bleft,  as  well  as  the  moft  ufeful  employments  of  areafonable  being  ;  mortified,  no  doubt, 
into  thefe  fentiments,  by  a  fevere  conviction  in  his  own  perfon,  of  the  inftability  and 
emptinefs  of  all  human  grandeur. 

The  firft  confiderable  work  which  he  engaged  in,  after  his  retirement,  was  the  Hiflory 
of  Henry  VII.  which  he  undertook  at  the  defirc  of  king  James,  and  publifhed  in  the 
year  1622.  He  alfo  methodized  and  enriched  fome  of  his  former  pieces  ;  and  compofed 
leveral  new  ones,  no  lefs  confiderable  for  the  greatnefs  and  variety  of  the  arguments  he 
treated,  than  for  his  manner  of  treating  them.  Nor  are  they  works  of  mere  erudi- 
tion and  labour  •„  but  original  efibrts  of  genius  and  refleftion,  on  fubjeds  either  new,  or 
handled  in  a  manner  that  renders  them  fo.  His  notions  he  drew  from  his  own  fund,  and 
they  were  folid,  comprehenfive,,  and  fyfteraatical ;  the  difpofition  of  his  whole  plan 
throwing  light  and  grace  on  all  the  particular  parts.  Indeed,  nothing  can  give  us  a 
more  exalted  idea  of  the  fruitfulnefs  and  vigour  of  Bacon's  genius,  than  the  number  and 
nature  of  thofe  writings  compofed  by  him  after  his  fall.  Under  the  difcouragement  of 
a  public  cenfure,  broken  both  in  his  health,  and  in  his  fortunes,  he  enjoyed  his  retirement 
no  longer  than  five  years  :  a  little  portion  of  time  !  yet  he  found  means  to  croud  into  it, 
what  might  have  been  the  whole  bufinefs,  and  the  glory  too,  of  a  long  and  fortunate 
life. 

The  fine  which  lord  Bacon  had  been  fentenced  to  pay  by  the  parliament,  was  remitted 
by  king  James,  foon  after  his  difcharge  from  the  Tower.  About  three  years  after  this, 
he  petitioned  his  majefty  for  a  total  remifTion  of  his  cenfure  ;  *'  to  the  end  that  this  blot  of 

*  *^  If  parts  allure  thee,  think  how  Bacon  fhin'd, 

*♦  Th'i  wifeft,  brighteft,  meuneji  of  mankind."         ^0?E. 

'  YoL.  I,  J^  k  ignominy 
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ignominy  might  be  removed  from  him,  and  from  his  memory  with  pofterity."  TFir 
king  hereupon  granted  him  a  full  and  entire  pardon  of  his  whole  fentence.  Porrerity 
likewife,  to  which  he  appealed,  has  feemed  unwilling  to  remember  that  he  ever  offend- 
ed :  and  thofe  who  record  his  failings,  like  thofe  who  have  made  obfervations  on  the 
fpots  in  the  fun,  neither  pretend  todiminifh  his  real  brigiitnefs  inhimfelf,  nor  deny  his 
univerfal  influence  on  the  world  of  learning. 

Lord  Bacon's  poverty  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  has  been  much  infifted  on  by  ih- 
yeral  writers ;  and  it  has  been  aflerted,  that  he  languifhed  out  a  folitary  being  in  ob- 
fcurity  and  indigence.  But  the  matter  appears  to  have  been  exaggerated,  t  Je  certainly 
did  not  enjoy  affluence,  or  entire  cafe  of  fortune  ;  but  his  ordinary  income  mult  have 
placed  him  above  fordid  want  and  anxiety.  Dr.  Rawley,  who  lived  long  in  iiis  family, 
affirms  that  the  king  had  given  him,  out  of  the  Broad  feal  and  Alienation  ofncc,  to  the 
valueof  eighteen  hundred  pounds  a- year;  which,  with  his  own  land^  amounting  to  a 
third  part  more,  he  retained  to  his  death.  But  he  had  treafured  up  nothing  in  his'prof- 
perous  condition  againft  the  day  of  adverfity  :  and  his  penfion  was  not  only  precarious,, 
but  ill  paid  by  a  king,  who,  inftead  of  hufbanding  his  revenues  for  great  or  good  pur- 
pofes,  was  daily  laviihing  them  away  in  fruitlefs  negotiations,  or  on  the  leail  delerving. 
of  his  fubjeds.  Add  to  thefe  things,  that  lord  Bacon  lay  all  this  time  under  the  incum- 
brance of  a  vaft  debt  •,  and  that  he  had  doubtlefs  expended  very  confiderable  fums  in 
procuring  or  making  experiments.  Such  were  the  caufes  of  that  diftrefs,  and  thofe  dif- 
ficulties, into  which  he  was  often  plunged.  That  they  were  many  and  great,  we  can 
entertain  no  doubt.  It  is  but  too  ftrongly  confirmed  to  us  by  ibme  unufual  expreffions 
in  his  letters  to  king  James  •,  where  we  find  him  pouring  out  his  heart  in  complaints  and 
fupplications  of  fuch  a  fl:rain,  as  every  one  who  reveres  his  memory  mull  wifh  he  had 
never  uttered. 

King  James  I.  died  in  1625,  after  an  inglorious  reign  of  two  and  twenty  years;  and 
lord  Bacon  furvived  him  fomewhat  more  than  a  year.  This  great  man,  after  having, 
been  for  fome  time  infirm  and  declining,  at  laft  owed  his  death  to  an  excels  not  unbe- 
coming a  philofopher ;  in  purfuing,  with  more  application  than  his  Itrength  could  bear, 
certain  experiments  touching  the  confervation  of  bodies.  He  was  fo  fuddenly  ftruck  in 
his  head  and  ftomach,  that  he  found  hi mfclf  obliged  to  retire  into  the  earl  of  Arundel's, 
houfe  at  Highgate,  near  which  he  then  happened  to  be.  There  he  fickened  of  a  fever,, 
attended  with  a  defluxion  on  his  breaft ;  and,  after  a  week's  illnefs,  he  expired  on  the 
9th  of  April,  1626,  in  the  fixty-fixth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  privately  in  St* 
Michael's  church,  near  St.  Alban's.  I'he  fpot  that  contained  his  remains  lay  obfcure 
and  undiftinguifhed,  till  the  gratitude  of  Sir  Thomas  Meautys,  who  had  been  formerly 
his  fecretary,  erefled  a  monument  to  his  name  and  memory.  In  another  country,  in  a 
better  age,  (fays  Mr.  Mallet)  his  monument  would  have  flood  a  public  proof  in  what 
veneration  the  whole  fociety  held  a  citizen,  whole  genius  did  them  honour,  and  whofe 
writings  will  inftrudl  their  lateft  pofterity. 

Lord  Bacon  was,  as  to  his  perfon,  of  a  middling  ftature;  his  forehead  fpacious  and 
open,  early  impreflcd  with  the  marks  of  age  ;  his  eye  lively  and  penetrating  ;  and  his 
whole  appearance  venerably  pleafmg,  He  continued  fingle  till  after  foity,  and  then 
took  to  wife  a  daughter  of  alderman  Barnham  of  London,  with  whom  he  received  a 
plentiful  fortune,  but  had  no  children  by  her  :  and  Ihe  outlived  him  upwaals  of  twenty 
years. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigli,  that  true  judge  of  men  and  things,  of  ages  paft  and  prefent,  dif- 
courfing  of  the  great  men  of  his  time,  laid,  "  rhe  earl  of  Salifbury  was  an  excellent 
^eaker,  but  no  good  penman  ;  lord  Henry  Howard  was  an  excellent  penman,  but  no 
Kood  Ijpeaker ;  Sir  Francis  Bacon  alike  eminent  in  both. ' 

The 
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The  judicious  and  penetrating  Ben  Johnfon  fuppofed,  that  Englifh  eloquence  afcend- 
ed  till  the  time  of  the  vifcouot  St.  Alban's,  and  from  thente  went  backward  and  de- 
clined. He  who  was  not  too  apt  to  praife,  was  profufe  in  his  praifcs  of  Bacon,  clofing 
them  with  thefe  admirable  reflexions  :  *'  A/Iy  conceit  of  his  perfon  was  never  increafed 
toward  him  by  his  place  or  honours  •,  but  I  have  and  do  reverence  him  for  the  greatnefs 
that  was  only  proper  to  himfelf,  in  that  he  feemed  to  me  ever,  by  his  works,  one  of 
the  greatefl:  men,  and  mod  worthy  of  admiration,  that  had  been  in  many  ages.  In  his 
adverfity,  I  ever  prayed  that  God  would  give  him  ftrength,  for  greatnefs  he  could  not 
warit;  neither  could  I  condole  in  a  word  or  fyllable  for  him,  as  knowing  no  accident 
could  do  harm  to  virtue,  but  rather  help  to  make  it  manifeft." 

Archbiftiop  Williams,  to  whofe  care  the  vifcount  St.  Alban's  committed  his  orations 
and  epiftles,  expreffed  his  fenfe  of  that  confidence  repofed  in  him  in  thefe  words  :  *'  Your 
lordfhip  doth  moft  worthily,  therefore,  in  preferving  thefe  two  pieces  amongfl:  the  reft 
of  thofe  matchlefs  monuments  you  fhall  leave  behind  you  :  confidering,  that,  as  one  age 
hath  not  bred  your  experience,  fo  is  it  not  fit  it  Ihould  be  confined  to  one  age,  and  not 
imparted  to  the  times  to  come  :  for  my  part  therein,  !  do  embrace  the  honour  with  all 
thankfulnefi,  and  tiie  truil  impofed  upon  me,  v.'ith  all  religion  and  devotion.'* 

But  one  of  the  nobleft,  and  perhaps  the  moft  noble  teftimony  in  honour  of  his  great 
abilities,  was  the  letter  written  to  him,  not  long  after  his  fall,  by  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford, on  their  receiving  from  bim  his  book  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum,  the  firft  para- 
graph" only  of  which  Ihall  be  here  tranfcribed :  "  Right  honourable,  and  (what,  in  no- 
bility, is  almoft  a  miracle)  moft  learned  vifcount !  your  honour  could  have  given  no- 
thing more  agreeable,  and  the  univerfity  could  have  received  nothing  more  acceptable, 
than  the  Sciences  ;  and  rhofe  fciences  which  ihe  formerly  fent  forth  poor,  of  low  ftature, 
unpoliflicd,  fhe  hath  received  elegant,'  tall,  and,  by  the  fupplies  or  your  wit,  by  which 
alone  they  could  have  been  advanced,  moft  rich  in  dowry.  She  efteemeth  it  an  extra- 
ordinary favour  to  have  a  return,  with  ufury  made  of  that  by  a  ftranger  (if  fo  near  a 
relation  may  be  called  a  ftranger)  which  ftie  beftows  as  a  patrimony  upon  her  children  ; 
and  Ihe  readily  acknowledgeth  that,  though  the  mufes  are  born  in  Oxford,  they  grow 
elfewhere  ;  grown  they  are,  and  under  your  pen  •,  who,  like  fome'  mighty  Hercules  ia 
learning,  have,  by  your  own  hand,  further  advanced  thofe  pillars  in  the  learned  world, 
which,  by  the  reft  of  that  world,  were  fuppofed  immoveable.'* 

Dr.  Peter  Heylin,  who  was  thought,  in  his  time,  an  accurate  Judge  of  men,  things,, 
and  books,  repreients  the  vifcount  St.  Alban's  as  a  man  of  a  ftrong  brain,  and  capable 
of  the  higheft  performances,  more  efpecially  of  framing  a  body  of  perfedt  philofopKy  : 
*'  Pity  it  was,  faid  he,  he  was  not  entertained  with  fome  liberal  falary,  abftraded  from 
all  affairs  both  of  court  and  judicature,  and  furnilhed  with  fufficiency  both  of  means  and 
helps  for  the  going  on  in  his  defigns  -,  which,  had  it  been,  he  might  have  given  us  fuch. 
a  body  of  n^.tural  philofophy,  and  made  it  fo  fubfervient  to  the  public  good,  that  nei- 
ther Ariftotle,  nor  Theophraftus,  amongft  the  ancients  ;  nor  Paracelfus,  or  the  reft  of 
our  later  chemifts,  would  have  been  confiderable." 

Mr.  Addifon,  in  one  of  the  Tatlers,  in  which  he  vindicates  the  Chriftian  religion,  by 
fhewing  that  the  wifeft  and  ableft  men  in  all  ages,  have  profeffed  tliemfelves  believers, 
fpeaks  of  our  author  thus :  "'  I  fhall  in  this  paper  only  inftance  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  a 
man  who,  for  the  greatneis  cf  genius,  and  compafs  of  knowledge,  did  honour  "to  his 
age  and  country,  1  could  almoft  Tay  to  human  nature  itfelf.  He  poflcfled,  at  once,  all 
thofe  extraordinary  talents  which  were  divided  amongft  the  greateft  authors  of  antiqui- 
ty :  he  had  the  found,  diftindt,  comprehenfive  knowledge  of  Ariftotle,  with  all  the 
beautiful  lights,  graces,  and  embellifhments,  of  Cicero :  one  does  not  know  which  to. 
aoinire  moft  in  his  writings ;  the  ftrength  of  reafon,  force  of  ftile,  or  brightnefs  of  ima- 

2  ginationt. 
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gination.  This  author  has  remarked,  in  feveral  parts  of  his  works,  that  a  thorougTi  m- 
fio-ht  into  phiiofophy  makes  a  good  believer  -,  and  that  a  iVnattering  in  it  naturally  pro- 
duces fuch  a  race  of  defpicable  infidels,  as  the  little  profligate  writers  of  the  prefent  age^ 
whom,  I  muft  confefs,  I  have  always  acculed  to  mylelf,  not  fo  much  for  their  want  of 
faith  as  their  want  of  learning.  I  was  infinitely  pleated  to  find,  among  the  works  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  a  prayer  of  his  own  compofing  •,  which,  for  the  elevation  of  thought, 
and  greatnefs  of  expreffion,  feems  rather  the  devocion  of  an  angel  than  of  a  man.  His 
principal  fault  feems  to  have  been  che  excefs  of  that  virtue  which  covers  a  mukitude  of 
faults  :  this  betrayed  him  to  fo  great  an  indulgence  towards  his  fervants,  who  made  a 
corrupt  ufe  of  it,  that  it  llrippcd  him  of  ail  thofe  riches  and  honours  which  a  long  fcries' 
of  merits  had  heaped  upon  him." 

The  author  ot  Bacon's  article  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  takes  notice,  that  the 
learned  Francis  Buddeus  "  applauds  the  vifcount  St.  A Iban's  extremely.  He  ftiles  him 
a  new  light  in  phiiofophy,  one'who  firft  united  fpeculation-  and  pradice,  and  opened  a 
paflage  to  thole  mighty  d'ifcoveries  that  have  been  made  fince  his  time  :  he  indicates  alfo 
the  feveral  parts  of  his  great  body  of  fcience,  which  have  Deen  commented  on  and  ex- 
plained by  the  learned  philofophers  of  Germany  ;  and  thereby  fliews,  that  the  memory 
of  this  admirable  man  expanded  more  fragrantly  abroad  for  many  years  than  here  in  his: 
native  country." 

Dr.  Rawley  tells  us,  that  his  meals  were  refedions  of  the  ear  as  well  as  of  the  ftomach, 
like  the  Nodes  Atticce,  or  banquets  of  the  Deipnofophifts ;  and  he  knew  fome  perfons 
of  no  mean  parts,  who  profefled  that  they  made  ufe  of  their  note-books  when  they  rofe 
from  his  table.  "  He  was  not  the  lead  over  bearing  in  dilcourj^,  nor  apt  to  engrofs  the 
whole  converfation  to  himfelf,  or  to  endeavour  to  excel  others  •,  but  took  a  pleafure  in 
engaging  them  upon  thofe  fubjedls,  which  they  were  peculiarly  fkilful  in,  or  loved  ta 
talk  upon.  He  contemned  no  man's  obfervations,  but  would  light  his  torch  at  every 
man's  candle.  His  opinions  and  affertions  were  for  the  mod  part  binding,  and  not  con- 
tradifted  by  any,  rather  like  oracles  than  difcourfes  •,  which  may  be  imputed  to  the  well 
weighing  of  his  fentence  by  the  fcales  of  truth  and  reafon  •,  and  alfo  to  the  reverence  and 
cftimation,  wherein  he  was  commonly  had,  that  no  man  would  conteft  with  him.'* 

Mr»  Thomson,  in  his  Seasons,  thus  charadlerizes  the  Lord  Ve?.ulam. 

Thine  is  a  Bacon,  haplefs  in  his  choice ; 
Unfit  to  ftand  the  civil  ftorm  of  ftate. 
And  through  the  fmooth  barbarity  of  courts. 
With  firm,  but  pliant  virtue,  forward  fbill 
T6  urge  his  courfe.     Him  for  the  ftudious  fhade 
Kind  Nature  form'd,  deep,  comprehenfive,  clear, 
Exad,  and  elegant  j  in  one  rich  foul, 
Plato,  the  Stagyrite,  and  Tully  join'd. 
The  great  deliverer  he  !   who  from  the  gloorrt 
Of  cloifter'd  monks,  and  jargon-teaching  fchools. 
Led  forth  the  true  phiiofophy,  there  long 
Held  in  the  magic  chain  of  words  and  forms. 
And  definitions  void:  he  led  her  forth. 
Daughter  of  Heaven  I  that  flow-afcending  flill, 
Inveitigating  fure  the  chain  of  things,     . 
With  radiant  finger  points  to  Heaven  again.' 

^  ,  ^    BACON 
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BACON  (Anthony)  elder  brother  to  Sir  Francis,  was  educated  at  home,  and  af- 
terwards fent  abroad  for  improvement.  At  his  return,  he  dillinguifhed  himfelf  by  his 
extraordinary  abilities  :  but  though  he  was  deeply  (killed  in  politics,  and  the  beft  verfed 
in  foreign  affairs  of  any  man  in  his  time,  yet  he  was  referved  in  converfation,  and  re- 
mained contented  with  the  reputation  he  acquired  among  the  circle  of  his  private  ac- 
quaintance, and  the  intereft  he  had  with  fome  perfons  of  the  firil  diftin6ti6n,  v/ho  va- 
lued and  made  ufe  of  his  abilities.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  be  fo  very  lame,  that  he 
was  unable  to  move  about  his  room  ;  on  which  account  the  earl  of  Effex,  who  relied 
much  upon  his  advice,  and  confulted  him  in  affairs  that  required  the  greacefi;  fecrecy, 
took  him  into  his  houfe,  and  gave  him  a  handfome  allowance  for  his  fervices.  He  v^as 
diligent  in  his  endeavours  to  ferve  that  unfortunate  nobleman,  when  he  moft  required 
his  affiftance  ;  and  preferved  a  fincere  friendfhip  towards  his  brother  the  lord  Verulam, 
to  whom  he  left  his  eftate. 

Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon,  knight  of  the  bath,  and  an  excellent  painter,  was  one  of  the 
fons  of  the  lord-keeper  Bacon,  and  half-brother  to  the  vifcount  St.  Alban's.  He  travel- 
led into  Italy,  and  ftudied  painting  there  •,  but  his  manner  and  colouring  approaches 
nearer  to  the  ftyle  of  the  Flemilh  fchool.  Mr.  Walpole  oblerves,  that  at  Culford, 
where  he  lived,  are  preferved  fome  of  his  works  ;  and  at  Gorhambury,  his  father's  feat, 
is  a  large  pidlure  by  him  in  oil,  of  a  cook  maid  with  dead  fowl,  admirably  painted,  with 
great  nature,  neatnefs,  and  luftre  of  colouring.  In  the  fame  houfe  is  a  whole  length  of 
him,  by  himfelf,  drawing  on  a  paper.  Mr.  Granger  fays,  he  was  anceflor  to  the  prefent 
lord  Townfliend. 

BACONTHORP,  or  BACONDORP  (John)  furnamed  the  Refolute  Doctor,  was 
one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of  his  time.  He  was  born  at  Baconthorp,  an  obfcure  vil- 
lage in  Norfolk,  and  flourifhed  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  fpcnt 
fome  of  his  early  years  at  a  convent  in  Norfolk,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Oxford, 
and  after  that  to  Paris,  where  he  had  a  degree  in  divinity  and  laws  conferred  upon  him, 
and  was  in  high  reputation  for  his  learning,  being  efbeemed  the  head  of  the  Averroi'ils, 
or  followers  of  the  philolbpher  Averroes  Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  was  chofen 
twelfth  provincial  of  the  Carmelites,  in  an  affembly  of  that  order  held  at  London  in  the 
year  1329.  Pour  years  after,  he  was  invited  by  letters  to  Rome,  where  he  was  held  in 
great  efleetn..  During  his  refidence  in  this  city,  he  had  feveral  difpucations  on  the  fub- 
je6l  of  marriage,  in  which  he  gave  great  offence  to  many,  by  afcribing  too  much  to  the 
papal  authority  in  difpenfmg  with  the  laws  of  God  in  regard  to  marriage  ^  but  he  after- 
wards retraced  his  opinion  on  this  fubjecl,  and  proved  by  the  ftrongeft  arguments  from 
reafon  and  fcripture,  that,  in  degrees  of  confanguinity  prohibited  by  the  divine  law,  the 
pope  had  no  diipenfing  power.  Baconthorp  died  at  London  in  the  year  1346.  He 
wrote,  I.  Commentaria,  feu  Qiieftiones  fuper  quatuor  libros  Sentenriarum.  2.  Com- 
pendium legis  Chrifti.  3.  Trailatus  duo  dc  regula  ordinis  Carmielicani,  &c.  4.  Com- 
mentaries on  all  the  Books  of  the  Bible,  and  on  St.  Auftin's  Book  De  Civitate  Dei.  5. 
A  Treatife  againfl  Pope  John,  concerning  the  Vifion  of  the  Bleffed  :  and  many  other 
works. 

BAINBRIDGE  (John)  an  eminent  phyfician  and  aftronomcr,  was  born  at  Afhby 
de  la  Zouch,  in  Leiceiterlhire,  in  the  year  1582.  He  received  the  firlr  tindure  of 
learning  in  the  public  fchool  of  this  town,  and  afterwards  fbudied  at  Emanuel  college  in 
Cambridge,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Jofeph  Hall.  When  he  had  taken  ins  degrees  of 
bachelor  and  maffer  of  arts,  he  returned  to  Leicefterfhire,  where  he  kept  a  grammar- 
fchool  for  fome  years,  and  at  the  fame  time  pradifed  phyfic.     He  employed  his  leifure 
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hours  in  the  mathematics,  efpecially  aftronomy,  which  had  been  his  favourite  ftudy 
from  his  earlieft  years.  By  the  advice  of  his  friends,  who  thought  his  abilities  too  great 
for  the  obicurity  of  a  country  life,  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  was  admitted  a 
fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians.  His  deicription  of  the  comet  which  appeared  in 
1618,  confiderably  railed  his  charader.  It  was  by  this  !neans  he  got  acquainted  with 
Sir  Henry  S'avile,  who,  in  the  year  16 19,  appointed  him  his  firft  profefTor  of  aftro- 
nomy at  Oxford-,  upon  which  he  removed  to  that  univerfity,  and  was  entered  a  mafter 
commoner  of  Merton  college,  the  mafter  and  fellows  whereof  appointed  him  junior 
reader  of  Linacre's  ledure  in  163T,  and  fuperior  reader  in  1635.  As  he  refolved  to 
publilli  correct  editions  of  the  ancient  aftronomers,  agreeable  to  the  ftatutes  of  the 
founder  of  his  profeftbrfhip  ;  in  order  to  make  himielf  acquainted  with  the  difcoveries 
of  the  Arabian  aftronomers,  he  began  the  ftudy  of  the  Arabic  language  when  he  was 
above  forty  years  of  age.  Some  time  before  his  death,  he  removed  to  a  houfe  oppo- 
fite  Merton  college,  where  he  died  November  c?,  1643,  in  the  fixty-fecond  year  of  his 
age.  His  body  was  conveyed  to  the  public  fchools,  and,  an  oration  having  been  pro- 
nounced there  in  ifis  praife,  by  Mr.  Strode,  the  univerfity-orator,  it  was  carried  from 
thence  to  the  church  of  Merton  college,  and  there  depofited  near  the  altar.  He  wrote, 
I.  An  aftronomical  Defcription  of  the  late  Comet,  from  the  1 8  th  of  November,  1618, 
to  the  1 6th  of  December  following.  2.  Canicularia  •,  a  Treatife  concerning  the  Dog- 
ftar,  and  the  Canicular  Days.  3.  Antiprognofticon,  &c.  4.  A  1  heory  of  the  Sun, 
5.  A  Theory  of  the  Moon.  6.  A  Difcourie  concerning  the  Quantity  of  the  Year.  7. 
Two  volumes  of  aftronomical  Obfervations.  8.  Nine  or  ten  volumes  of  Mifcellaneous 
Papers  relating  to  the  Mathematics  j  and  other  pieces. 

BAKER  (David)  an  Englifli  Benediftine  monk,  of  whom  Mr.  Wood  has  given  us  a 
very  circumftantial  account,  and  particularly  of  his  miraculous  converfion  from  atheifm 
to  Chriftianity,  was  educated  at  Broadgate-hall,  now  Pembroke- college,  in  the  uni- 
verfity of  Oxford.  He  afterwards  ftudied  at  the  Temple,  where  his  excellent  natural 
abilities  enabled  him,  in  a  ftiort  time,  to  make  a  great  proficiency  in  the  law.  Soon 
after  his  converfion,  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  entered  into  the  order  of  St.  Benedid;,, 
having  changed  his  name  from  David  to  Auguftin.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  he  was  a 
confiderable  time  refident  in  England,  in  the  quality  of  a  miflionary  •,  but  being  much 
given  to  retirement  and  abftraclion,  he  was,  by  fome  of  his  brethren,  thought  a  very- 
improper  perlbn  for  that  employment.  He  was  for  feveral  years  the  fpiritual  director  of 
the  Englifh  Benedidfine  nuns  at  Cambray,  and  afterwards  their  confeftbr.  He  fpent  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  in  London,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1641.  He  is  faid  to  have 
been  much  employed  in  mental  prayer-,  and  was  author  of  feveral  books  relating  to  the 
exercifes  of  a  ipiritual  life.  He  wrote  an  expofition  of  the  famous  myftical  book,  enti- 
tled Scala  Perfeftionis,  by  Walter  Hikon.  Thefe,  and  the  reft  of  his  works  that  are 
extant,  are,  as  Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  "  conferved  in  nine  large  tomes  in  folio,  MSS.  in  the 
monafterv  of  Englifti  Benedidine  nuns  at  Cambray."  He  made  large  colle6lions  for  an 
Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of  England,  and  other  fubjedrs  of  antiquity,  in  which  he  was  aftift- 
ed  by  the  moft  eminent  of  our  antiquaries  •,  but  thefe,  which  were  in  fix  folio  volumes, 
are  loft  -,  as  are  alfo  three  large  volumes  of  his  tranflations  of  the  works  of  fpiritual  au- 
thors. None  of  his  books  were  ever  printed  -,  but  Hugh  CrelTy,  in  his  Church  Hiftory 
of  Britanny,  and  other  writers,  have  been  much  indebted  to  him.  Crangtr's  Biogra- 
phical Hijiory. 

BAKER  (Sir  Richard)  author  of  the  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  England,  was  born 
at  Siflingherft,  in  Kent,  qbout  the  year  1568.    In  1584,  he  was  entered  a  commoner  at 
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Hart  hall  in  Oxford,  where  he  remained  three  years,  which  he  fpent  chiefly  in  the  iludy 
of  logic  and  philofophy.  From  thence  he  removed  to  one  of  the  inns  of  court  in  Lon- 
don, and  afterwards  travelled  into  foreign  part§,  in  order  to  complete  his  education.  In 
1594,  he  was  created  mafter  of  arts  at  Oxford  ;  and  in  May  1603,  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  from  king  James  I.  at  Theobald's.  In  1620,  he  was  high-flieriff  of  Ox- 
fordfliire,  having  the  manor  of  Middle- A fton,  and  other  efl:ates  in  that  co-jnty.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Sir  George  Manwaring,  of  Ightfield,  in  Shropfliire,  knight? 
but  having  become  furety  for  fome  of  that  family's  debts,  he  was  thereby  reduced  to 
poverty,  and  forced  to  take  fheher  in  the  Fleet-prifon,  where  he  died  on  the  iSth  of 
February,  1644-5.  He  was  buried  about  the  middle  of  the  fouth  ifle  of  St.  Bride's 
church,  Flect-ftrect.  He  was  a  perfon  tall  and  comely,  lays  Mr.  Wood,  of  a  good 
difpofition,  and  admirable  difcourfe  ;  religious,  and  well-read  in  various  faculties,  efpe- 
ciallv  in  divinity  and  hiflory,  as  appears  from  the  books  he  compofed.  He  wrote,  be- 
fides  his  Chronicle,  i.  Cato  Variegatus,  or  Cato's  Moral  Diftichs  varied  in  verle.  2. 
Meditations  and  Difquifitions  on  the  Lord's  Prayer.  3.  Meditations  and  Difquifitions 
on  feveral  of  the  Pfalnis  of  David.  4.  Meditations  and  Prayers  upon  the  feven  Days  of 
the  Week.  5.  Apology  for  Laymen  writing  on  Diviiiity.  6.  Theatrum  Redivivum» 
or  the  Theatre  vindicated  ;  in  anfwer  to  Mr.  Prynne's  Hiftrio-maftix.  7.  Theatrxint 
Triumphans,  or  a  Difcourfe  of  Plays  ;  and  other  works.  He  alfo  tranflated  the  Mar- 
quis Virgilio  Malvezzi's  Difcourles  on  Tacitus,  and  Monfieur  Balzac's  Letters.  Mr. 
Granger  obierves,  that  "  his  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  England  was  formerly  in  great 
vogue  ;  but  was  ever  more  efheemed  by  readers  of  a  lower  clafs,  than  by  fuch  as  had  a. 
critical  knowledge  of  hiftory.  The  language  of  it  was,  in  this  reign,  called  police  y  and 
it  long  maintained  its  reputation,  efpecially  among  country  gentlemen*.  The  author 
leems  to  have  been  fometimes  more  Itudious  to  pleafe  than  to  inform,  and  with  that  view 
to  have  facrificed  even  chronology  to  method.  In  165S,  Edward  Philips,  nephew  to 
Milton,  publifhed  a  third  edition  of  this  work,  with  the  addition  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
It  has  been  feveral  times  reprinted  fince,  and  is  now  carried  as  low  as  the  reign  o£ 
George  I.  f" 

BAKER  (Thomas)  an  eminent  mathematician,  was  born  at  Ikon,  in  Somerfef- 
Ihire,  in  die  year  1625.  In  .640,  he  was  entered  at  Magdalen  hall,  Oxford;  and,  in. 
1645,  was  eled:ed  fcholar  of  Wadham  college.  On  the  tenth  of  April,  1647,  he  took 
his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  foon  after  quitted  the  univerfity.  He  afterwards  be- 
came vicar  of  Bifhops-Nym  met,  in  Devonihire,  where  he  lived  a  ftudious  and  retired, 
life  for  many  years.  He  chiefly  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  mathematics  ;  and 
he  gave  a  proof  of  his  great  knowledge  in  this  branch  of  learning,  in  the  book  he  pub- 
lifhed under  the  following  title  :  The  Geometrical  Key,  or  the  Gate  of  Equations  un- 
locked ;  or,  a  new  Difcovery  of  the  Conftrucflion  of  all  Equations,  howfoever  affcdied,, 
not  exceeding  the  fourth  Degree,  viz.  of  Linears,  Quadratics,  Cubics,  Biquadratics,, 
and  the  finding  of  all  their  Roots,  as  well  falfe  as  true,  without  the  Ufe  of  Mefolabe,. 
Trifedlion  of  Angles,  without  Redudion,  Depreffion,  or  any  other  previous  Preparations 
of  Equations  by  a  Circle,  &c.  Of  this  performance  there  is  an  account  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfadtions,  Vol.  xiv.  No.  157,  p.  549.  A  little  before  his  death  the  Royal 
Society  lent  him  fome  mathematical  queries,  to  which  he  returned  fuch  fatisfadlory  an- 

*  Sir  Richard's  own  encomium  of  his  Chronicle,  in  his  preface  to  that  work,  is  fuppofed  to  have  re- 
commended it  to  many  of  his  readers.  He  fays,  that  it  is  "  collefted  with  fo  great  care  and  dih'gence,, 
that  if  all  other  of  our  Chronicles  were  loft,  this  only  would  be  fufficient  to  inform  pofterity  of  all  paf- 
fagcs  memorable,  or  worthy  to  be  known." 

t  Biographical  Hiftory  of  England,  Vol.  ii.  p.  321.. 
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fwers,  that  they  prefentcd  him  a  medal,  with  an  infcription  full  of  honour  and  refpe61:. 
He  died  at  Bifnops-Nymmet,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1690,  and  was  buried  in  his  own 
church. 

BALCHEN  (Sir  John)  an  Englifh  admiral  of  approved  valour  and  great  experience, 
was  born  on  the  2d  of  February,  1669,  and  during  his  youth  properly  inftrudted  in 
the  feveral  arts  neceffary  to  form  a  complete  feaman.  At  this  early  time  of  life  he  gave 
many  indications  of  a  tenacious  memory,  found  judgment,  and  the  moil  intrepid 
courage.  He  was  alarmed  by  no  dangers,  intimidated  by  no  difficulties.  He  purfued 
his  purpofes  with  the  greateft:  perleverance,  fteadincfs,  and  refolution,  and  rarely  failed 
of  feeing  them  fucceed  according  to  his  wifhes.  But  though  he  was  thus  refolute  and 
intrepid,  he  was  far  from  being  petulant,  nor  ever  willingly  affronted  any.  When  he 
had  attained  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  fciences  requifite  in  a  feaman,  he  was  placed 
on  board  the  royal  navy,  where  he  ferved  feveral  years  in  very  inferior  ftations.  On  the 
25th  of  July,  1697,  he  was  appointed  captain  of  the  Virgin  prize,  and  from  that  time 
was  always  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  active  commanders  in  the  Britifh  navy.  Pie 
never  facrificed  the  honour  of  his  country  to  the  defigns  of  a  party,  or  his  own  private 
intereft,  nor  fought  ftations  that  might  be  attended  with  greater  advantage  than  thole 
where  his  fuperiors  thought  proper  to  place  him.  The  true  intereft  of  his  country,  and 
the  honour  of  the  Britifh  flag,  were  the  grand  motives  that  influenced  his  conduct,  and 
to  promote  thefc  was  the  greateft  pleafure  of  his  life.  The  merchants  were  highly  fen- 
fible  of  the  advantages  which  the  commerce  of  the  nation  derived  from  his  care  and  vi- 
gilance-, and  the  privateers  of  the  enemy  felt  fo  often  the  effects  of  his  courage  and  in- 
trepidity, that  they  dreaded  even  the  name  of  the  fliip  which  Balchen  commanded. 

In  1718,  he  commanded  the  Shrewlbury  in  that  memorable  action  near  Sicily,  in 
which  the  Spanifli  fleet  was  almoft  totally  deftroyed  by  that  of  Great  Britain,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  George  Byng.  In  this  engagement  captain  Balchen  behaved,  as  he 
did  in  all  others,  with  the  greateft  intrepidity.  In  1728,  he  was  made  rear-admiral  of 
the  Blue  i  and,  in  1731,  commanded  under  oir  Charles  Wager,  when  Don  Carlos  was 
placed  in  pofielTion  of  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia.  In  1734,  he  was  appointed 
rear-admiral  of  the  White,  and  commanded  a  large  fquadron, at  Plymouth,  which  was 
intended  to  join  the  grand  fleet  under  Sir  John  Norris ;  and,  in  ly^g^  he  was  raifed  to 
the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  Red. 

The  Spaniards  had  for  fome  years  made  it  their  pra6tice  to  take  the  Englilh  mer- 
chant fiiips  in  the  Weft-indies,  under  pretence  that  they  carried  on  a  contraband  trade. 
Reprefentations  were  often  made  to  the  court  of  Spain  on  this  fubjeft,  but  to  no  pur- 
pole  -,  the  depredations  vv^erc  ftill  continued  :  in  confequcnce  of  which,  war  was  declared 
againft  Spain  on  the  23d  of  Odobcr,  1739,  and  admiral  Vernon  difpatched  with  a 
'  ifi-ong  fleet  to  the  Weft-Indies.  In  the  ipnng  of  the  fucceeding  year,  the  miniftry  re- 
ceived intellicrence,  that  the  aflcgue  fliips  were  loon  expeded  in  Old  Spain,  under  the 
convoy  of  admiral  Pizarro  •,  this  determined  them  to  fend  a  fquadron  under  the  com- 
mand" of  an  ofiicer  that  could  be  depended  upon,  to  intercept  them.  Accordingly 
Balchen  was  named,  and  difpatched  with  four  fliips  of  the  line,  to  cruize  for  them  off 
Cape  Finiftcrre.  He  punctually  obeyed  his  orders,  and  reached  his  ftation  on  the  20th 
of  April,  where  he  was  joined  by  two  other  men  of  war.  But  his  vigilance  was  render- 
ed abortive  by  an  advice-boat  lent  from  Old  Spain,  which  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
Pizarro,  and  acquainted  him  of  the  danger.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  the  Spanifli 
admiral  altered  his  courfe,  and  inftead  of  ftanding  for  Cape  Finifterre,  ftecrcd  to  the 
northward  till  he  made  the  Lizard  point,  and  from  thence  dircdled  his  courfe  to  St. 
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Andcro,  a  Spanilh  port  in  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  where  he  fafcly  arrived  with  an  immenfe 
treafure. 

On  the  9th  of  Augiift,   1743,  Mr.  Balchen  was  appointed  admiral  of  the  White, 
and  foon  after  knighted  by  his  majerty,  and  made  governor  of  Greenwich  ho'pita  -,   a 
ftation  very  proper  to  a  perfon  of  his  advanced  age,  and  where  he  expelled  to  fpend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  tranquility,  free  from  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  a  feafaring 
Jife.     But  thefe  pleafing  expectations  foon  vaniftied  •,  his  country  once  more  demanded 
his  fervice,  and  he  with  alacrity  obeyed  thefummons.    Sir  Charles  Hardy  had  been  fent 
with  a  large  convoy  of  ftore-fliips  to  admiral  Rowley  in  the  Mediterranean,  who  was  in 
the  utmoft  diftrefs,  his  fhips  being  almoft  deilitute  of  provifions,   and  their  rigying  in 
a  very  wretched  condition -,  nor  were  the  French  either  ignorant  of  this  circumftance, 
or  carelefs  to  profit  by  it.     They  fent^ut  a  fleet,  confifting  of  fourteen  fhips  of  the  line, 
-and  fix  frigates,  under  the  command  of  M.  de  Rochambault,  to  intercept  the  fleet,  or 
at  leaft  to  prevent  Sir  Charles  from  joining  admiral  Rowley,  well  knowing  that  the  latter 
could  attempt  nothing  without  thefe  ftores.    Sir  Charles,  however,  arrived  lafe  at  Lifbon, 
where  the  French  difcovered  him,  and  blocked  up  his  fleet  in  the  Tagus.     There  was 
now  an  abfolute  neccfllty  of  relieving  Sir  Charles,  and  confequently  offending  an  admi- 
ral, whofe  courage  and  condud  could  be  relied  on.     In  this  extremity  the  minifl:ry  caft 
their  eyes  upon  admiral  Balchen,  who  accordingly  repaired  to  Portfmouth,  and  took  the 
command  of  a  large  fleet,  rendezvoufed  at  Spithead,  confifliing  of  fourteen  fhips  of  the 
line,  and  fix  Dutch,  befides  two  fire  fhips,  and  a  floop.      On  his  arrival  he  hoifl:ed  his 
flag  on  board  the  Vi(5tory,  one  of  the  largeft:  and  fineft  fhips  in  the  royal  navy  j  and,  on 
the  7th  of  Augufl:,  1744,  failed  from  Spithead  to  relieve  Sir  Charles  Hardy.     He  ar- 
rived in  fafety  at  Lifbon  on  the  9th  of  September,  and  being  joined  by  the  fquadron  of 
Sir  Charles,  proceeded  to  Gibraltar ;  the  French  at  his  approach  retiring  into  Cadiz, 
and  leaving  the  fea  open  to  the  Britifli  flag.     This  important  fervice  being  performed. 
Sir  John  was  defirous  of  fliewing  the  French  what  they  had  to  expeft  from  a  powerful 
Englifh  fleet,  and  accordingly  cruifed  for  fome  time  on  the  coaft  of  Portugal,  in  hopes 
of  meeting  with  fome  of  the  Brefl:  fleet ;  but  in  this  he  was  difappointed,  the  French 
commander  taking  care  to  prevent  his  defign,  by  keeping  his  whole  fleet  in  the  harbour 
of  Cadiz. 

Sir  John  Balchen  finding  it  in  vain  to  wait  any  longer  for  the  enemy,  left  the  coaft  of 
Galicia  on  the  28th  of  September,  fteeringfor  England  ;  but  on  the  3d  of  06tober  he 
was  overtaken  by  a  violent  fl:orm,  which  difperfed  the  whole  fleet.  The  Exeter  loft  her 
main  and  mizen  mafl:s,  and  was  obliged  to  throw  twelve  of  her  guns  over-board  to  pre- 
vent her  foundering  :  the  Duke,  on  board  of  which  vice-admiral  Stuart  had  hoifted  his 
flag,  had  all  her  fails  and  rigging  blown  away,  and  ten  feet  water  in  her  hold;  the  reft 
of  the  fleet  alfo  received  confiderable  damage,  though  all,  except  the  Victory,  arrived 
fafe  at  St.  Helens  on  the  loth  of  Odober  :  but  that  unfortunate  lliip  had  a  very  diffe- 
rent fate ;  fhe  was  feparated  from  the  fleet  on  the  4th  of  Oftober,  and  driven  on  the 
rocky  coaft  of  Alderney,  where  flie  ftruck  on  the  Cafkets.  The  inhabitants  of  Alder- 
ney  heard  the  guns  which  the  admiral  fired  as  fignals  of  diftrefs  •,  but  the  tempeft  raged 
with  fuch  uncommon  violence,  that  noafllftance  could  be  given.  The  fignal  guns  were 
continued  during  the  whole  night,  but  early  in  the  morning  the  fnip  funk,  and  every 
perfon  on  board  periftied.  She  was  manned  with  eleven  hundred  of  the  moft  expert  fea- 
men  in  the  royal  navy,  exclufive  of  fifty  gentlemen  of  family  and  fortune,  who  went  as 
volunteers.  I'hus  one  of  the  moft  experienced  admirals,  with  eleven  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  were  loft  in  a  moment,  and  paflTed  together  through  the  oloomy  valley  that  fe- 
parates  time  from  eternity. 
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How  uncertain  arc  the  expeftations  of  mortals !  on  what  tottering  foundations  do  thejr 
build  their  hopes!  The  gallant Balchen  had  performed  the  important  fervice  which  called' 
him  from  his  retirement,  and  had  entered  the  Britifh  channel  in  his  return.  He  was  re- 
treating for  ever  from  the  rage  of  the  ocean,  and  from  the  dangers,  diflieuitiesj  and 
hardships,  attendant  on  a  feafaring  life.  But  when  every  danger  was  in  appearance 
paft,  and  every  difficulty  furmounted  •,  when  he  was  almofi:  in  fight  of  the  harbour  of 
repofe,  and  the  end  of  all  his  toils-,  a  raging  tempeft  blafled  his  pleafing  hopes,  and  put 
a  period  at  once  to  his  life  and  worldly  expeftations.  The  whole  nation  exprefied  a  deep 
and  generous  concern  for  this  terrible  misfortune-,  and  his  late  majefty  fettled  a  penfion 
of  500 1.  per  annum  on  the  admiral's  lady  during  her  life-,  and  to  perpetuate  the  me- 
mory of  this  brave  commander,  a  fmall,  but  elegant  monument  was  ere6led  for  him 
in  Weftminfter-abbey,  in  which  his  butt  is  well  executed  in  the  fineft  marble  :  the  en- 
richments, arms,  and  trophies,  are  admirably  wrought,  and  in  the  front  is  a  fine  ba fib- 
relievo  of  a  fhip  in  a  ftorm,  below  which  is  the  following  infcription  :  "  To  the  memory 
of  Sir  John  Balchen,  knight,  admiral  of  the  white  fquadron  of  his  majefty's  fleet, 
who,  in  the  year  1744,  being  fent  out  commander  in  chief  of  the  combined  fleets  of 
England  and  Holland,  to  cruife  on  the  enemy,  v/as,  on  his  return  home,  in  his  majefby's 
jfhip  the  Viftory,  lofl;  in  the  Channel  by  a  violent  florm  ;  from  which  fad  circumflance 
of  his  death  we  may  learn,  that  neither  the  greateft  fl<ill,  judgment,  or  experience,  joined 
t  J  the  mofb  firm  unfnaken  refolution,  can  refill  the  fury  of  the  winds  and  waves ;  and  we 
are  taught  from  the  pafl"ages  of  his  life,  which  were  filled  with  great  and  gallant  adions^ 
but  accompanied  with  adverfe  gales  of  fortune,  that  the  brave,  the  worthy,  and  the  good 
man,  meets  not  aUvays  his  reward  in  this  world.  Fifty-eight  years  of  faithful  and  pain^- 
ful  fervice  he  had  pafTed,  when  being  juft  retired  to  the  government  of  Greenwich  hof- 
pital,  to  wear  out  the  remainder  of  his  days,  he  was  once  more,  and  for  the  lafb  time,, 
called  out  by  his  king  and  country,  whofc  intereft  he  ever  preferred  to  his  own,  and  his 
unwearied  zf  al  for  their  fervice  ended  only  with  his  death  -,  which  weighty  misfortune  to. 
his  afflicted  family,  became  heightened  by  many  aggravating  circumftances  attending  it ; 
yet  amidlt  their  grief  they  had  the  mournful  confolation  to  find  his  gracious  and  royal 
maftcr  mixing  his  concern  with  the  generous  lamentations  of  the  public,  for  the  cala- 
mitous fate  ot  fo  zealous,  fo  valiant,  and  fo  able  a  commander;  and,  as  a  lafting  me- 
morial of  the  fincere  love  and  efteem  borne  by  his  widow  to  a  molt  afFe6tionate  and  wor- 
thy hufband,  this  honorary  monument  was  ercded  by  her." 

Admiral  Balchen  married  Sufannah,  daughter  of  colonel  Apreece  of  Wafhingly,  in 
the  county  of  Huntingdon.  He  left  one  fon  and  one  daughter;  the  former  of  whom, 
George  Balchen,  iurvived  him  but  a  fhort  time ;  for  being  fent  to  the  Weft  Indies  in 
1745,  commander  of  his  majcfty's  fhip  the  Pembroke,  he  died  at  Barbadoes  in  Decem- 
ber the  fame  year,  aged  twenty-eight. 

BALE  (John)  in  Latin  Baleus,  or  Bal^eus,  bifhop  of  OfiTory  in  Ireland,  was  born, 
at  Cove,  a  fmall  village  in  Suffolk,  in  November  1495.  His  parents  being  in  poor  cir- 
cumftances, and  encumbered  with  a  large  family,  he  Vi'as  entered  at  twelve  years  of, 
age  in  the  rnonaftery  of  Carmelites  at  Norwich,  and  from  th;nce  removed  to  Jefus  col- 
lege, Cambridge.  He  was  educated  in  the  Romiih  religion,  but  afterwards  became  a. 
proteftant.  He  himfelf  tells  us,  "  that  he  was  involved  in  the  utmoft  ignorance  and 
darknefs  of  mind  both  at  Norwich  and  Cambridge,  till  the  word  of  God  Ihlnkig  forth,.. 
the  churches  began  to  return  to  the  true  fountains  of  divinity.  Tliat  the  inilrument  of 
his  converfion  was  not  a  prieft  or  a  monk,  but  the  moft  noble  earl  of  Wentworih."  His 
eonvcrfion,  however,  greatly  expofcd  him  to  the  perfecution  of  the  Romifli  clergy,  and 
he  mufb  have  felt  their  relent  men  t,  hud  he  not  been  proteded  by  lord  Cromwell,  a  no- 
bleman; 
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bleman  in  high  favour  with  king  Henry  VIII.  But  upon  the  death  of  this  nobleman^ 
Bale  was  obh'ged  to  fly  into  Holland,  where  he  remained  fix  years,  during  which  time 
he  wrote  feveral  pieces  in  the  Englifh  language.  Ht-  was  recalled  into  England  by  king 
Edward  VI.  and  prefented  to  the  living  ot  Bifhops-Scoke,  in  the  county  of  Southamp- 
ton ;  and,  on  the  15th  of  Augud,  1552,  he  was  nominated  to  the  fee  of  Oflbry. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  he  ul'ed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  reform  the  manners  of  his 
diocefe,  to  corredl  the  vicious  praftices  of  the  priefts,  to  aboliOi  the  mafs,  and  to  efla- 
blifh  the  ufe  of  the  new  book  of  Common  l^rayer  fet  forth  in  England  -,  but  all  his- 
fchemes  of  this  kind  having  proved  abortive  by  the  death  of  king  Edward,  and  the  ac- 
eeffion  of  queen  Mary,  he  became  very  much  expofed  to  the  outrages  of  the  Papifts  in 
Ireland  :  once  in  particular  we  are  told,  that  five  of  hisdomeftics  were  murdered,  whilll 
they  were  making  hay  in  a  meadow  near  his  houfe-,  and  having  received  intimations  that 
the  priefts  were  plotting  his  death,  he  retired  from  his  fee  to  Dublin.  He  afterwards^ 
made  his  efcape  in  a  fmall  veffcl  from  that  port,  but  was  taken  by  the  captain  of  a 
Dutch  man  of  war,  who  ftripped  him  of  all  his  money  and  effeds,  and  when  he  arrived 
in  Holland,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  thirty  pounds  before  he  could  procure  his  liberty. 
From  Holland  he  retired  to  Bafil  in  Switzerland,  where  he  continued  during  the  reign 
of  queen  Mary.  On  the  acceflion  of  queen  Elizabeth  he  returned  from  his  exile,  and 
rather  chofe  to  accept  of  a  prebend  of  Canterbury,  than  to  fue  for  his  former  fee  of  Of- 
fory.  He  died  in  November,  1 363,  aged  fixty-eight,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral 
of  Canterbury. 

This  prelate  has  left  a  celebrated  work,  containing  the  lives  of  the  moft  eminent 
writers  of  Great-Britain,  befides  feveral  other  pieces.  The  intemperate  zeal  of  diis 
author,  in  his  accounts  of  the  Papifhs,  often  carries  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  decency 
and  candour  ;  he  is  therefore  ililed,  by  Anthony  Wood,  "  the  foul-mouthed  Bale."  He 
is  the  earlieft  dramatic  writer  in  the  Englifh  language*,  or  at  leafl  author  of  the  firll 
pieces  of  that  kind  that  we  find  in  print  •,  and  his  writings  in  that  way,  that  we  have 
been  able  to  trace,  are  very  numerous,  as  will  be  feen  in  the  fubfequent  catalogue  of 
them,  viz.  i.  Againll  Momus's  and  Zoilus's.  2.  Againft  thofe  who  adulterate  the 
Word  of  God.  3.  Two  Comedies  of  Baptifm  and  Temptation.  4.  Of  Chrifi:  v/hen 
he  was  twelve  Years  old.  5.  Of  the  corrupting  of  God's  Laws.  6.  Of  the  Councils 
of  Bifhops.  7.  God's  Promifes.  8.  Image  of  Love.  9.  Impoflures  of  Thomas  Bec- 
ker. 10.  Of  St.  John  BaptilVs  preaching  in  the  Wildernefs.  1 1.  The  Life  of  St.  John 
Baptift.  12.  Of  John  King  of  hngland.  13.  Concerning  the  Laws  of  Nature  cor- 
rupted. 14.  Of  Lazarus  railed  from  the  iJead,  15.  Of  the  Lord's  Supper,  andwafh* 
ing  of  Feet.  i6.  On  both  Marriages  of  the  King.  17.  Two  Comedies  of  the  PaiTiorr 
ofChrift.  J  8.  Two  Comedies  of  the  Sepulture  and  Refurredlion.  19.  Of  Simon  tjje 
Leper.  20.  Of  the  Temptation  of  Chrift.  21.  Treacheries  of  the  Papifts.  Of  thefe, 
only  thofe  numbered  7,  10,  and  13,  have  been  feen  in  print ;  the  fii ft  of  which  was- 
reprinted  by  Dodfley,  in  the  firfc  volume  of  his  Colleftion  of  old  Plays,  As  to  the  reft, 
they  arc  mentioned  by  himfelf  ashis  own,  in  his  account  of  the  Britilh  writers.  He  alfo 
tranflated  the  tragedies  of  Pammachius. 

*'  There  was  a  time,  fays  Mr,  Granger,  when  the  lamentable  comedies  of  Bale  were 
aded  with  applaufe.  He  tells  us,  in  the  account  of  his  vocation  to  the  billiopric  of 
OfTory,  that  his  comedy  of  John  Baj)tilt's  Preaching,  and  his  tragedy  of  God's  Promifes,-, 
were  adted  by  young  men  at  the  market- crofs  of  Kilkenny,   upon  a  Sunday," 

*  Companion  to  the  Pby-houfe,  Vol.  II. 
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BAMBRIDGE,  or  BAINBRIDGE,  (Christopher)    archbifliop   of  Yorlc,    and 

eardinal-prieft  of  the  Roman  church,   was  born  at  Hilton,  near  Appleby,  in  Weftmore- 

land,  and   educated  at  Queen's  college,   Oxford.      Having  finifhed   his  ftudies,  and 

taken  holy  orders,  he  was  collated  to  the  reftory  of  Aller,  in  the  diocefe  of  Bath  and 

Wells.     In  1485,  he  was  appointed  prebendary  of  South  Grantham,  in  the  cathedral 

ehurch  of  Salifbury,  but  refigned  it  the  fame  year  for  that  of  Chardftock  ;  and  the  year 

followincr  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Horton,  in  the  fame  church.     In  1495*  he  was 

-eleded  p°ovoft  of  Qiieen's  college,    being  about  the  fame  time  created  do6lor  of  laws. 

In  1503,  he  was  admitted  prebendary  of  Strenlhall,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  York  ; 

and  in  the  fame  year  inftalled  dean  of  that  church.  In  150;,  he  was  made  dean  of  Wind- 

for,  mafter  of  the  rolls,  and  one  of  the  king's  privy- council.     In  1 507,  he  was  preferred 

to  the  bifhopric  of  Durham,  and  the  year  following  tranflated  to  the  archiepifcopal  fee 

:  of  York.     He  was  employed  by  Henry  VII.  in  feveral  ambalTies,  but  chiefly  diftinguifh- 

-cd   himfelf  in  that  from  king  Henry  VlII.  to  pope  Julius  II.  who,  in  tJic  year  151 1, 

.  created  him  a  cardinal^  with  the  title  of  St.  Fraxede,  and  appointed  him  legate  of  the  ec- 

clefiaftical  army,   then  befieging  the  fort  of  Baftia.     In  return  for  thefe  favours  Bam- 

bridge  fent  difpatches  to  the  king,  urging  him  tocfpoufe  the  caufe  of  his  holinels,  and 

not  tofuffer  a  pope,  who  had  been  fuch  a  friend  to  the  liberties  of  Chriftendom,  to  fall 

a  facrifice  to  his  enemies.     The  king,  influenced  by  the  cardinal's  zeal,  laid  the  afl^air 

before  his  council,  in  which,  after  long  debates,  it  was  at  length  refolved  to  undertake 

the  war.  ,      •       ,  t      , 

This  prelate  died  at  Rome  on  the  14th  of  July,  1514,  having  been  poifoned,  as  it  is 
faid,  by  one  of  his  domefl:ics.  Being  one  day,  (as  Mr.  Aubery  informs  us)  in  a  violent 
pafllon,  to  whichhe  was  naturally  fubjeft,  he  fell  upon  Rinaldo  his  flieward,  and  beat 
him  feverely.  In  revenge  of  this  ufage,  the  fl:eward  took  an  opportunity  of  adminifl:er- 
.ing  poifon  to  his  mafter.j  for  which  crime  being  apprehended  and  imprifoned,  he  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  public  jufl:ice  by  hanging  himfelf.  The  cardinal  was  buried  at 
Rome,  in  the  Englifh  church  of  St.  Thomas,  and  the  following  epitaph  was  infcribed 
on  his' tomb :  "  Chrifl:ophoro  Archiepifcopo  Eboracenfi,  S.  Praxedis  prefbytero  cardi- 
nali  Anglise,  a  Julio  II.  pontifice  maximo,  ob  egregiam  operam  S.  R.  Ecclefis  prsfl:i- 
tam,  dum  fui  regni  legatus  efl:et,  affumpto,  quam  mox  domi  et  foris  cafcris  pontificiis 
prsefedus  tutatus  efl:."  Pits  fpeaks  of  Bambridge  as  a  man  of  learning,  and  tells  us  that^ 
.he  wrote  many  things  in  the  civil  law,  and  fome  account  of  his  ambaffies  j  but  none  of 
.them  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us. 

BANKES  (Sir  John)  lord  chief-juftice  of  the  Common-pleas  in  the  reign  of  king 
Charles  I.  was  born  at  Kefwick,  in  Cumberland,  in  is'^g^  and  educated  at  Oxford,  from 
whence  he  removed  to  Gray's  Inn,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  and 
So&n  became  eminent  in  that  profcffion.  In  i  634  he  was  knighted,  and  made  attorney- 
general,  and  in  1640  was  railed  to  the  office  of  chief  jullice  of  the  Common-pleas.  He 
followed  king  Charles  ro  York,  and  there,  in  1642,  figned  the  declaration  of  the  lords 
and  gentlemen  then  with  his  majefty.  The  fame  year,  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  fliewed 
their  refpect  for  him,  by  creating  him  dodlor  of  laws  •,  and  his  inajedy  caufed  him  to 
be  fworn  of  his  privy  council.  In  the  fummer-circuit  he  lofl:  all  his  credit  at  Wcltmin. 
Iter  •,  for  having  declared  from  the  Bench  at  Salilbury,  that  the  adions  of  EiTcx,  Man- 
chefter,  and  Waller,  were  treafonable,  the  commons  voted  him,  and  the  red  of  the 
judges  who  wee  of  that  opinion,  traitors.  In  the  mean  time  lady  Bankes,  with  her  family, 
"being  at  Corfe  c.flle,  in  ihe  ifle  of  Purbeck,  in  Dorfetfhire,  gave  an  inltance  of  female 
hravery  that  defcrves  to  be  handed  down  with  honour  to  pollerity. 
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The  friends  of  the  parliament  had  already  reduced  all  the  Tea  coaft,  except  Corfe-caftlc. 
and  were  refolved  to  reduce  that  likewife  ;  but  Sir  John's  lady,  though  Ihe  had  about 
her  only  her  children,  a  few  fervants  and  tenants,  and  little  hopes  of  relief,  refufed  to  fur- 
render  that  fortrefs  ;  upon  which  Sir  W.  Earl,  and  Thomas  Trenchard,  Efq;  who  com- 
manded the  parliament  forces,  had  rccourfeto  very  rough  meafures  :  they  thrice  attempt- 
ed the  place  by  furprife,  and  were  as  often  repulfcd  with  lofs,  though  the  firft  time  ladr 
Bankes  had  but  five  men  in  the  place,  and  during  the  whole  time  her  garrifon  never  ex- 
ceeded forty.  They  then  interdided  her  the  markets,  and  at  length  formally  befieged 
the  fortrefs  with  a  very  confiderable  force,  a  train  of  artillery,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
ammunition,  which  compelled  the  little  town  dependent  on  the  caftle  to  ftjrrendcr.  The 
befiegcrs  now  imagined  the  bufinefs  was  done,  when,  the  lady,  taking  advantage  of  their 
remiffnefs,  procured  a  fupply  of  provifions  and  ammunition,  which  enabled  her  ftill  toi 
hold  out.  At  laft  the  earl  of  Caernarvon,  with  a  confiderable  body  of  horfc  and  dra- 
goons, came  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Purbeck,  when  Sir  W.  Earl  raifed  the  fiege,  on 
the  third  of  Auguft,  1643,  fo  precipitately,  that  he  left  his  tents  (landing,  together  with 
his  ammunition  and  artillery,  which  all  fell  into  the  hands  of  lady  Bankes's  houfhold. 
Sir  John  was  at  this  time  at  Oxford  with  the  king,  where  he  continued  todifchar»c  his 
duty  as  a  privy  counfellor,  till  the  iaft  day  of  his  life,  December  2  S ,  1 644.  '^ 

BANKS  (John)  a  dramatic  writer,  was  bred  an  attorney  at  law,  and  belonged  to  the 
fociety  of  New  Inn.  The  dry  ftudy  of  the  law,  however,  not  being  fo  fuitable  to  his 
natural  difpofition  as  the  more  elevated  flights  of  poetical  imagination,  he  quitted  the 
purfuit  of  riches  in  the  inns  of  court,  in  order  to  pay  his  attendance  on  the  Mufes  in  the 
theatre.  Here  he  found  his  rewards  by  no  means  adequate  to  his  deferts.  His  emo- 
luments at  the  beft  were  precarious,  and  the  various  fuccefits  of  his  pieces  too  feelinglv 
convinced  him  of  the  error  of  his  choice.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  ft-om 
purfuing  with  chearfulnefs  the  path  he  had  taken,  his  thirft  of  fame,  and  warmth  of 
poetic  en thufiafm  alleviating  to  his  imagination  many  dilagreeable  circumftances,  which 
fndigence,  the  too  frequent  attendant  on  poetical  purfuits,  frequently  threw  him  into. 
He  wrote  feven  tragedies,  viz.  i.  The  Rival  Kings,  or  the  Loves  of  Oroondates  and 
Statira.  2.  The  Deltruftion  of  Troy.  3.  Virtue  betrayed,  or  Anna  Bullen.  4.  The 
Unhappy  Favourite,  or  the  Earl  of  Eflex.  5.  The  Innocent  Ufurper,  or  the  Death  of 
the  Lady  Jane  Grey.  6.  Cyrus  the  Great.  7.  The  Ifland  Queens,  or  the  death  of 
Mary  Qiiecn  of  Scotland. 

"  His  turn,  fays  the  author  of  the  Companion  to  the  Play-houfe,  was  entirely  to  tra- 
gedy ;  his  merit  in  which  is  of  a  peculiar  kind  :  for  at  the  fame  time  that  his  lancruacrc 
muft  be  conferred  to  be  extremely  unpoetical,  and  his  numbers  uncouth  and  inharmo- 
nious •,  nay,  even  his  charaders  very  far  from  being  ftrongly  marked  or  diftino-uifhed, 
and  his  epiiodcs  exceedingly  irregular;  yet  it  is  impoffible  to  avoid  being  deeply '^fl^eaed 
at  the  reprefentation,  and  even  at  the  reading  of  his  tragic  pieces.  This  is  owincr  in 
general  to  an  happy  choice  of  his  fubjeds,  which  are  all  borrowed  from  hiftory,  cither 
real  or  romantic,  and  indeed  molt  of  them  from  circumftances  in  the  annals  of  our  own 
country,  v^hich,  not  only  from  their  being  familiar  to  our  continual  recolkdion,  but 
even  from  their  having  fome  degree  of  relation  to  ourfelves,  we  are  apt  to  receive  vCith  a 
kind  of  partial  prepof!t;flion,  and  a  pre-dctermination  to  be  pleaftd.  He  has  conltanrlr 
chofen  as  the  bafis  of  his  plays  fuch  talcs  as  were  in  themfelvcs,  and  their  well-known 
cataftrophcs,  moit  truly  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  the  drama.  He  has  indeed  but 
little  varied  from  the  Itridnefs  of  hiftorical  fadts,  yet  he  feems  to  have  made  it  his  con- 
ftant  rule  to  keep  the  Icene  perpetually  alive,  and  never  fuffer  his  charaders  to  droop, 
His^vcrfe  is  not  poetry,  but  prole  run  mad  ;  yet  will  the  falfe  gem  ibmetimes  approach 
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fo  near  in  glitter  to  the  true  one,  at  lead  in  the  eyes  of  all  but  the  real  cor  noineurs,  (and' 
how  fmall  a  part  of  an  audience  are  to  be  ranked  in  this  clafs  will  need  no  ghoft  to  in- 
f9rm  us)  that  bombaft  will  frequently  pafs  for  the  true  fublime,  and  where  it  is  rendered 
the  vehicle  of  incidents  in  themfelves  afTevStingr,  and  in  which  tfie  heart  is  apt  to  intereft 
itlclf,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  found  to  have  a  ftronger  pov/er  on  the  human  paffions  than, 
eren  that  property  to  which  it  is  in  reality  no  moi'e  than  a  bare  luccedaneum.  And  from 
thcfe  principles  it  is  that  we  rauft  account  for  Mr.  Banks's  writings  having,  in  general, 
iKawn  more  tears  from,  and  excited  more  terror  in,  even  judicious  audiences,  than  thofe 
of  much  more  corrtcl,   and  more  truly  poetical  authors." 

The  writers  on  Biography  have  not  afcertained  either  the  year  of  the  birth,  or  that  cf ' 
the  death  of  Mr.  Banks.     His  lafc  remains,  however,  lie  interred  in  the  church  of  St. 
James's,  Weftminfter.     Companion  to  tbi  Playhotife^  Vol.  ii. 

BARCLAY,  BARCLEY,  BARKLAY  or  DE  BARKLAY,  (Altxander)  an 
elegant  writer  in  the  fixteenth  century.  It  is  a  fubjed  of  difpute,  whether  this  bard- 
was'  born  in  England  or  in  Scotland.  According  to  Dr.  Mackenzie,  he  was  a  Scotfman  ; 
but  according  to  Pitts  and  Wood,  he  was  an  Englidiman  ;  and  the  latter  opinion  feems 
to  be,  upon  the  whole,  the  moil  probable.  And  there  is  alfo  fome  reafon  to  believe  that 
he  was  born  in  Somerfetfliire,  where  there  is  a  village  called  Barcley,  and  an  antient  fa- 
jirUy  of  the  fame  name.  There  is  no  account  of  the  exaft  time  of  his  birth,  nor  where 
he  received  the  firft  part  of  his  education.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  was  entered  at 
Oriel  college,  Oxford,  at  the  dme  when  Thomas  Cornifh,  afterwards  bifhop  ot  Tyne, 
was  provoit  of  thathoufe,  which  might  be  about  the  year  1495.  When  he  had  fcudied 
ibme  time  in  this  univerfuy,  and  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  quicknefs  of  parts,  and 
great  afFedionfor  literature,  he  went  over  into  Holland,  and  from  thence  travelled  into 
Germany,  Italy,  and  France.  He  ftudied  the  languages  of  thole  countries  with  great 
alTiduity,  and  made  a  moil  furprifmg  proficiency  in  them  ;  as  appeared  by  many  excel- 
lent tranflations  which  he  publifhed.  Upon  his  return  to  England,  the  provoft  of  Oriel 
college,  who  had  been  his  patron  at  the  Univerfity,  having  been  promoted  to  the  bifhopric 
i>f  Tyne,  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  afterwards  appointed  him  one  of  the  priefts  of 
St.  Mary,  at  Ottery  in  Devonfliire,  a  college  founded  by  John  Grandifon,  biiliop  of 
Exeter.  After  the  death  of  his  patron,  bilhop  Cornifli,  he  became  a  monk  of  the  order 
of  St.  Benedidj  and  afterwards,  according  to  fome,  a  Francifcan.  It  is,  however,  cer- 
tain, that  he  was  a  monk  of  Ely,  and  upon  the  diffolution  of  the  monafcery  at  Ely^- 
which  happened  in  1539,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^°  ^^  provided  for  by  his  patrons,  of  which  his 
v,i!.orks,  it  is  fiid,  had  gained  him  many.  On  the  death  of  Thomas  Eryngton,  he  had 
the  vicarage  of  St.  Matthew,  at  Wokey,  in  Somerfetlhire,  bellowed  upon  him  ;  and  on 
^e  7th  of  February,  1546,  being  then  do6lor  of  divinity,  he  was  prefented  to  the  vica- 
rage of  Much-Badew,  or  Baddow-Magna,  in  the  county  of  EfTex.  On  the  30th  of 
April,  1552,  he  was  prefented  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  London  to  the  reclorlhip  of 
Allhallov/s,  Lombard-ftrect :  but  he  did  not  enjoy  this  living  above  fix  weeks;  for  he 
died,  in  a  very  advanced  age,  at  Croydon  in  Surry,  June,  1552,  and  was  interred  in  the 
church  there. 

Bale  has  treated  the  memory  of  Barclay  with  much  indignity  ;  he  fays,  that  he  remain- 
ed a  fcandalous  adulterer,  under  the  colour  of  leading  a  fingle  life.  Pitts,  on  the  other 
hand,  alTures  us,  that  he  employed  all  his  ftudy  in  favour  of  religion,  and  in  reading  and 
writing  the  lives  of  iaints.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that  he  was  admired  in  his  life- 
time for  his  wit  and  eloquence ;  and  for  a  particular  fluency  of  wridng,  in  which  he  was 
fuperior  to  any  other  writer  of  that  age.  He  was  alfo  a  great  refiner  of  the  Englifh 
language. 
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Triewritingo  of  Barclay  are  very  numerous,  and  no  perfect  catalogue  of  them  is  any- 
where to  be  found  ;  but  the  following  lift  contains  his  principal  pieces  :  i.  Eclogues  oa 
the  Miieries  of  Courtiers.  2.  The  Lives  of  feveral  Saints,  tranilated  from  the  Latin, 
particularly  thoie  of  St.  George,  St.  Margaret,  St.  Catherine,  and  St.  Ethclreda.  ^.■■ 
Five  Eclogues,  from  the  Latin  cfMantuan.  4.  A  Treatife  againfl:  Skelton.  It  is 
conie^Lured  that  one  caufe  of  the  animofity  between  thefe  brother- bards,  was  the  ill-will 
rhat  Skelton  bore  to  thofe  of  the  ecclefiafticai  characSter.  5.  Of  the  French  Pronuncia- 
tion. 6.  The  Bucolic  of  Codrus.  7.  The  Caftle  of  Labour.  Tranilated  from  the  French 
into  Englifh.  8.  A  Treatife  of  Virtues.  This  was  originally  written  in  Latin  by  D. 
Mancini.  9.  The  Figure  of  our  Mother  Holy  Church,  opprclTed  by  the  French  King. 
10.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Jugurthine  War.  Trandated  from  the  Latin  of  Salluft.  Bar- 
clay tranflated  this  at  the  dcfire  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  1 1.  Navis  Stultifera,  or  the 
Ship  of  Fools..  This  is  the  moft  celebrated  of  all  our  poet's  writings.  It  exprefles  the 
characters,  vices,  and  follies  of  all  degrees  of  men.  It  confifts  partly  of  verfes  of  his. 
own  compofition,  and  partly  of  trandations  from  the  I  atin,  French,  and  Dutch.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  kind  of  verfion  of  a  book  written  under  the  fame  title  by  ^'ebaPtian  Brantius  ; 
but  then  it  is  tranflated  with  great  freedom,  and  with  confiderablc  additions.  It  is  a- 
dorned  with  a  great  variety  of  piilures,  printed  from  wooden  cuts.  It  was  firft  print- 
ed at  London,  by  Richard  Pyn-fon,  in  1509,  in  fmall  folio  ;  again  in  the  fame  fize  in.  . 
3519;  and  in  Quarto  in  1570.  It  was  dedicated  by  our  author  to  liis  patron,  Dr.  - 
Thomas  Cornifli,  billiop  of  Tyne. 

BARCL.^Y  (WiLyAM;  a  learned  civilian,  was  born  at  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland. 
He  was  much  in  favour  with  queen  Mary  Stuart,  and  had  therefore  great  reafon  to  ex- 
pedl  pref'rrm.ent ;  but  the  misfortunes  of  this  princcfs  having  difappointed  all  his  expec- 
tationSj  he  W'^ni  to  France  in  157  -  •,  and  though  he  was  then  thirty  years  of  age,  ap- 
plied to  '.he  fLLidy  ot  the  law  at  Bourges.  Soon  after,  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  there  •, 
and,  as  he  ^as  a  man  of  ingenuity  and  great  afhduity,  he  loon  became  able  to  teach  the 
law.  About  this  time  the  duke  of  Lorrain  having  founded  the  univerfity  of  Ponta- 
moufTon,  gave  Barclay  the  firft  profefforfliip,  and  appointed  him  counfcUor  in  his 
councils,  and  mafter  of  the  requefts  of  his  palace.  In  158:,  Barclay  married  a  young 
lady  of  Lorrain,  by  v/hom  he  had  a  Ion,  who  became  afterwards  the  caufe  of  animo- 
fity between  his  father  and  the  Jefuits.  .  The  youih  being  endowed  with  a  fine  genius, 
they  ufed  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  engage  him  in  their  fociety,  and  had  nearly  fuc- 
ceeded  when  the  father  difcoyered  their  intentions.  He  was  greatly  difpleafed  at  the  - 
Jefuits,  <^ho  refented  it  as  highly  on  their  part,  and  did  himfo  many  ill  offices  with  the 
duke,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Lorrain. .  He  repaired  to  London,  expediing  that 
king  James  would  give  him  fome  employment  •,  his  majefty  accordingly  offered  him  a 
place  in  his  council,  with  a  confiderablc  allowance,  on  condition  that  he  would  em-  - 
brace  the  religion  of  the  church  of  England  •,  but  this -he  declined  from  his  attachment 
to  the  Romilh  perfuafion.  Lie  returned  to  France  in  1604,  and  accepted  of  a  profeftbr- 
fliip  in  civil  law,  which  was  offered  him  by  the  univerfity  of  Angers.  He  read  lectures 
there  with  great  applaufe  till  his  death,  which  happened  about  the  year  1605,  when  he 
was  buried  in  the  Francifcan  church.  The  moft  famous  of  his  works  are,  his  Treatile  ■ 
on  the  Power  of  the  Pope,  and  that  on  the  Power,  of  Kings.  Ke  was  father  of  Joha 
Barclay,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Argenis. 

'    BARCLAY  (Robert)  one  of  the  moft  eminent  writers  among  the  Quakers,  war. 
the  fon  of  colonel  David  Barclay,  and  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  164S.    The  -: 
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troublt.'!  in  Scotland  induced  his  father  to  fend  him,  while  a  youth,  t»  Paris,  under  elrt 
care  of  his  uncle,  principal  of  the  Scots  college,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  tender 
age  of  his  nephew,  drew  him  over  to  the  KomiQ-i  religion.  His  father  being  informed 
of  this,  fent  for  him  in  1664..  Robert,  though  now  only  fixteen  years  of  age,  had 
gained  a  pcrfeft  knowledge  of  the  French  and  Latin  tongues,  and  had  Ukewife  improved 
himfelf  in  mod  other  branches  of  learning.  Several  writers  among  the  Quakers  have 
afferted,  that  colonel  Barclay  had  embraced  their  dodrine  before  his  fon's  return  from 
France,  but  Robert  himfelf  has  fixed  it  to  the  year  )  666,  --Our  author  foon  after  be- 
came a  profelyte  to  that  feci,  and  in  a  fhort  time  dillinguillied  himfelf  greatly  by  his 
zeal  for  their  doftrines.  His  firft  treatife  in  their  defence  appeared  at  Aberdeen,  in 
1 670.  It  was  written  in  fo  fenfible  a  manner,  that  it  confiderably  raifed  the  credit  of  the 
Quakers,  who  began  now  to  be  better  treated  by  the  government  than  they  had  ever  been 
■  before.  In  a  piece  which  he  publifhed  in  1672,  he  tells  us,  that  he  had  been  command- 
ed by  God  topafs  through  the  flreets  of  Abei\leen  in  fackcloth  and  afhes,  and  to  preach 
■the  necefTity  of  faith  and  repentance  to  the  inhabitants ;  lie  accordingly  performed  it, 
being,  as  he  declared,  in  the  greateft  agonies  of  mind  till  he  had  fulfilled  this  command. 
In  1675,  he  publidied  a  regular  and  fyfVematical  difcourfe,  explaining  the  tenets  of  the 
Qiiakers,  v/hich  was  univerfally  well  received.  Many  of  thofe  who  oppofed  the  religion 
of  the  Quakers,  having  endeavoured  to  confound  them  with  another  fed,  called  the 
Ranters,  our  author,  in  order  to  fhew  the  difference  between  thofe  of"  his  perfuafion  and 
this  other  fed,  wrote  a  very  fenfible  and  inflrudive  work. 

In  1676,  his  famous  Apology  for  the  Quakers  was  publifhed  in  Latin  at  Amfterdam, 
rn  quarto.  His  Thefes  Theologies,  ■  which  are  the  foundation  of  this  work,  had  ap- 
peared fome  tin^e  before.  He  tranflated  his  Apology  into  Englifh,  and  publifhed  it  in 
1678.  This  work  is  addreffed  to  king  Charles  II.  and  the  manner  in  which  he  exprefTes 
himfelf  to  his  majefby  is  very  remarkable.  Amongft  many  other  extraordinary  pafTages 
we  meet  with  the  following  :  *'  There  is  no  king  in  the  world,  who  can  fo  experiment- 
ally teflify  of  God's  providence  and  goodnefs,  neither  is  there  any  who  rules  fo  many 
free  people,  fo  many  true  Chriftians,  which  thing  renders  thy  government  more  honour- 
^  able,  thyfelf  more  confiderable,  than  the  accefTion  of  many  nations  filled  with  flavifh  and 
fuperflitious  fouls.  Thou  hafl  tafled  of  profperity  and  adverfity,  thou  knowefl  what  it 
is  to  be  banifhed  thy  native  country,  to  be  over-ruled  as  well  as  to  rule  and  fit  upon 
the  throne  •,  and  being  opprefTed,  thou  haft  reafon  to  know  how  hateful  the  opprefTor  is 
both  to  God  and  man :  if,  after  all  thofe  warnings  and  advertifemcnts,  thou  dofl  not 
turn  unto  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  but  forget  him  who  remembered  thee  ijj  thy  dif- 
trefs,  and  give  up  thyfelf  to  follow  lufl  and  vanity,  furely  great  will  be  thy  condemna- 
tion." 

Though  thefe  pieces  of  his  greatly  raifed  his  reputation  among  many  perfons  of  fenfe 
Jlnd  learning,  yet  they  brought  him  into  various  difputes,  and  one  particularly  with  fome 
,  confiderable  members  of  the  univerlity  of  Aberdeen,   an  account  of  which  was  after- 
wards pubHilied.    -In  i(>']']^  he  wrote  a  large  treatife  on  univerfal  love.     Nor  were  his 
.  talents  entirely  confined  to  this  abflraded  kind  of  writing,  as  appears  from  his  letter  to 
.  the  public  minirters  of  Nimeguen.     His  lafl  trad  was  publifhed  in  1686,  and  entitled. 
The  FoflTibility  and  NecefHty  of  the  inward  and  immediate  Revelation  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  towards  the  Foundation  and  Ground  of  true  Faith,   proved  in  a  Letter  written  in 
Latin  to  a  Perfon  of  Quality  in  Holland,  and  now  alfo  put  into  Englifh.    By  his  writings 
he  did  great  fervice  to  his  led  over  all  Europe.     He  travelled  v/ith  the  famous  Mr.  Penn 
through  the  grcatell  part  of  England,  Holland,  and  Germany,  and  was  every  v;here 
received  with  the  higheft  refped  ;  for  though  both  his  converfation  and  behaviour  were 
fuitable  to  his  principles,  y«c  there  was  fucJi  livelinefs  and  fpirit  in  his  difcourfe,  and  fuch 
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ferenlty  and  chearfulnefs  in  his  deportment,  as  rendered  Iiim  extremely  agreeable  to  all 
forts  of  people.  The  great  bufinefs  of  his  life  was  doing  good,  and  promoting  what  he 
thought  to  be  the  knowledge  of  God.  When  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  he 
fpenf  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  quiet  and  retired  manner.  He  died  at  his  own  houfe 
at  Ury,  on  the  third  day  of  October,  1690,  in  the  forty-fecond  year  of  his  age. 

.  BARLOW  (Thomas)  a  very  learned  Englifh  bifliop,  was  born  at  Langhill,  in  the 
parifh  of  Orton,  in  Weftmoreland,  in  the  year  1607.  He  Vv^as  educated  at  the  free- 
fchool  at  Appleby,  and  fent  from  thence,  in  1624,  to  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  where 
he  took  his  degree  of  mafterof  arts  on  the  27th  of  June,  1633,  and  the  fame  year  was 
chofen  fellow  of  his  college.  In  1635,  he  was  appointed  metaphyfic  reader  in  the 
univerfity  ;  and  his  ledures  were  received  with  the  greateft  applaufe.  In  1652,  he  was 
cledledhead-keeperof  the  Bodleian  library.  On  the  23d  of  July,  1657,  he  took  his 
degree  of  bachelor  in  divinity  -,  and  in  the  fame  year  was  chofen  provoft  of  his  college. 
After  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  II.  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  commiflloners  lor 
reftoring  the  members  that  had  been  unjuftly  expelled  during  Cromwell's  ufurpation. 
On  the  2d  of  Auguft,  1660,  he  was  created  doctor  in  divinity,  and  in  September  fol- 
lowing was  chofen  Margaret  profcfTor  of  divfnity  •,  and  this  fame  year  he  wrote  the  Cafe 
of  Toleration  in  Matters  of  Religion.  In  1661,  he  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Ox- 
ford; and,  in  1675,  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Granger  obferves,  that  "  this  learned  prelate,  whom  nature  defigned  for  a  fcholar, 
and  who  aded  in  conformity  with  the  bent  of  nature,  was,  perhaps,  as  great  a  mafter 
of  the  learned  languages,  and  of  the  works  of  the  celebrated  authors  who  have  written 
in  thefe  languages,  as  any  man  of  his  age  *.  The  greateft  part  of  his  writings,  of 
which  Mr.  Wood  has  given  us  a  catalogue,  are  againft  popery  •,  and  his  conduct,  for 
fome  time,  like  that  of  other  Calvinifts,  appeared  to  be  in  dired  oppofition  to  the  church 
of  Rome.  But  after  James  afcended  the  throne,  he  feemed  to  approach  much  nearer  to 
popery  than  he  ever  did  before.  He  fent  the  king  an  addrefs  of  thanks  for  his  declara- 
tion  for  liberty  of  confcience,  and  is  faid  to  have  written  reafons  for  reading  that  declara- 
tion. His  compliances  were  much  the  fame  after  the  Revolution.  His  moderation,  to 
call  it  by  the  fofteft  name,  was  very  great ;  indeed  fo  great,  as  to  bring  the  firmnefs  of 
his  charader  in  qucftion.  But  cafuiftry,  which  was  his  moft  diftinguiflied  talent,  not 
only  reconciles  feeming  contradidions,  but  has  alfo  been  known  to  admit  contradidions 
themfelves.  He  was,  abftraded  from  this  laxity  of  principles,  a  very  great  and  worthy 
man,"  He  died  at  Buckden,  in  Huntingdonihire,  on  the  bth  of  Odober,  1691,  in 
the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

BARLOW  (William)  fon  of  William  Barlow,  bifhop  of  St.  David's,  was  born 
in  Pembrokefhire.  In  1560,  he  was  admitted  at  Baliol  college,  Oxford,  and  four 
years  after  took  a  degree  in  arts.  In  1573,  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  was  made 
prebendary  of  Winchefter.  On  the  fourteenth  of  December,  1588,  he  was  appointed 
prebendary  of  CoUwich,  in  the  cathedral  of  Litchfield  ;  but  he  quitted  it  for  the  place 
of  treafurer  in  the  fame  church.  He  afterwards  became  chaplain  to  Henry  prince  of 
Wales,  fon  of  king  James  I.  and  on  the  twelfth  of  March,  1614,  was  collated  to  the 
archdeaconry  of  Salifbury.    He  is  remarkable  for  being  the  firft  who  wrote  on  the  nature 

*  The  ingenious  carl  of  Anglefey,  in  his  Memoirs,  fays,  "  I  never  think  of  this  biftiop,  and  Iiis  in 
comparable  knowledge  both  in  theology  and  church  hiflory,  and  in  the  ecclefjaltical  law,  without  apph"- 
jng  to  him  in  my  thoughts  the  character  that  Cicero  gave  CrafTus,  viz.  "  Non  unu*  e  multis,  fed  uni.s 
inter  omnes,   propc  fingularii;.'' 
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and  properties  of  the  loadftone,  twent7  years  before  Dr.  Gilbert  publifhed  his  book  on 
that  fubjed.  Fie  was  the  firil  that  made  iihc  inclinatory  inllr'jment  traniparent,  an  J  to 
be  uled  hanging,  with  a  glafs  on  both  fides-,  he  alio  fufpendcd  it  in  a  compafs-box, 
where,  with  two  ounce  weight,  it  was  made  fit  ibr  ufe  at  fca.  It  was  he-  hkewife  whor 
found  out.  the  difference  between  iron  and  ftcel,  and  their  tempers  for  magnetical  uies.  He 
alfo  difcovercd  the  right  way  of  touching  magn'.  rical  needles,  and  of  piecing  and  cement- 
ing loadftones  :  finally,  he  was  the  firft  v/ho  fhtwed  the  reafons  why  a  loadftone,  being 
double  capped,  mull  take  up  fo  great  a  weight.     He  died  on  the  25th  of  iv;'ay,  !•  25. 

This  ingenious  gentleman  was  author  of  the  following  treanfcs  ■/  1.  The  Navigator's 
Supply,  containing  many  Things  Oi"  principal  Importance  bdonging  to  Navigation.  2. 
Magnetical  Advertifement,  or  divers  pertinent  Oblervations  and  Experiments  concerning, 
the  Nature  and  Properties  of  the  Loadftone,  &c.  3.  A  brief  Difcovery  of  the  idle 
Animadvcrfions  of  Mark  Ridley,  upon  a  Trcatife,  entitled,  Magnetical  Advcrtife- 
rnent. 

BARNARD  (Sir  John)  lord-mayor  of  London  in  I'^'^S.  His  firft  appearance  on 
the  public  ftage,  on  which  he  afterwards  made  fo  diftinguiftied  a  figure,  was  in  the  year 
1722,  when  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  reprefcntatives  in  parliament  for  the  city  of  Lon- 
don i  a  truft,  which  he  continued  to  enjoy  during  the  fix  fucceeding  parliaments,  and 
which  he  always  difcharged  with  equal  integrity  and  ability.  In  1725,  he  received  the 
thanks  of  the  common-council,  for  oppofing  a  bill  introducing  a  change  in  the  method 
of  conducing  eledtions  in  the  city  of  London.  In  1727,  he  was  chofen  alderman  of 
Dowgate-ward  ;  and  the  next  year  he  prepared  and  prefented  to  the  commons  a  bill  for 
the  better  regulation  and  government  of  feamen  in  the  merchant  fervicc.  In  1730,  the 
court  of  Vienna  having  begun  a  negotiation  in  England  for  a  loan  of  four  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds,  a  bill  was  propofcd,  and  pafi^ed,  prohibiting  all  his  majefty's  fubjeds  from 
advancing  any  fums  of  money  to  foreign  princes  or  ftates,  without  having  obtained 
licence  from  his  majefty,  under  his  privy-feal,  or  Ibme  greater  authority.  Violent  op- 
pofition  was  made  to  tiris  bill,  by  a  great  number  ot  members  •,  among  whom  Mr.  Bar- 
nard (for  the  dignity  of  knighthood  he  obtained  afterwards  by  his  own  merit)  made  no 
inconfiderable  figure.  He  obferved,  that  if  the  bill  ftiould  pafs  in  its  prefent  form,  ic 
would,  in  his  opinion,  open  a  channd  for  the  Dutch  to  carry  on  a  very  lucrative  branch 
of  bufinefs  to  the  pr-ejudice  of  England  :  that  the  bill  ought  abfolutely  to  name  the  em- 
peror as  the  power  prohibited  to  borrow  ;  for  that,  otherwife,  all  the  other  ftates  of  Eu- 
rope would  chink  themlclves  equally  affefled  by  this  a6l,  which  would  give  it  the  air  as 
if  England  was  at  war  with  all  the  world  :  that  he  was  by  no  means  for  making  the  Ex- 
chequer a  court  of  inquifition  ;  he  conceived  it  to  be  equally  odious  and  unconftitu- 
tional,  that  fubjeds  fliould  be  obliged  to  accule  themfelves,  and  thereby  incur  the  moft 
fevcre  penalties  ■■'*  j  he  knew,  indeed,  there  v;ere  fuch  precedents  already,  but  that  was  fo 
n-cdi  the  v/orfe  •,  precedents  could  not  alter  the  nature  of  things  •,  and  he  thought  the  '. 
libtTties  of  his  country  of  more  confequence  than  any  precedents  whatever. 

In  the  debate  upon  the  famous  excife-fcheme-,  projeded  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in 
1733,  Sir  John  Barnard  fhewed  himfelf  not  more  zealous  for  the  trade  of  his  country,, 
than  jealous  of  the  honour  of  thofe  by  whom  it  was  principally  conduded.  While  this 
affair  was  depending  in  parliament,  the  merchants  of  London,  having  been  convened 
by  circular  letters,  repaired  to  the  lobby  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  order  to  iblicit  their 
friends  to  vote  againft  the  bill.     Sir  Robert  Walpole,  piqued  at  the  importunity  of 

*  This  related  to  a  datife  in  the  aft,  ordering,  that  the  attorney-general   fhouldbe  empowered  by^,,; 
"Euglifh  bill;  in  the  court  of  Exchcciuer,  to  e:aort  difcovery  by  txa^ing  an  oath  of  fitfpefted  perfons. 
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thefe  gentlemen,  threw  out  fome  ref!ed"l:ion<;  a^^ainfl:  the  conduft  of  thofe  whom  he  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  the  means  of  brin(?;ing  them  thither  ;  an.l  at  the  fame  time  infinuatcd, 
that  the  merchants  themlelves  could  be  c(;nficiered  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  Sturdy 
Beggars.  This  exprclfion  was  highly  refcnted  by  all  thofe  in  the  oppofition,  and  par- 
ticularly by  Sir  John  Barnard,  who  made  the  following  anfwer :  "  I  know  (faid  he)  of 
no  irregular  or  unfair  methods  that  were  ufed  to  call  [)t;ople  from  the  city  to  your  door. 
It  is  certain  that  any  fet  of  gentlemen,  or  merchants,  may  lawfully  defire  their  f'iends  ; 
they  may  even  wiite  letters,  and  thev  may  fend  thofe  letters  by  whom  they  pleafe,  to  de- 
fire  tlie  merchants  of  figure  and  ch  >.ra6ler  to  come  down  to  the  court  of  Rcquefts,  and 
to  our  lobby,  in  order  to  folicit  their  friends  and  acquaintance  againft  any  fcheme  or  pro- 
je6t  wliich  they  may  think  prejudicial  to  them.  This  is  the  undoubted  right  of  the  fu'b- 
jefl,  and  what  has  been  always  pradlifed  upon  all  occafions.  The  honourable  gentleman 
talks  ot  Sturdy  Beggars:  I  do  not  know  what  fort  of  people  may  now  be  at  the 
door,  becaufe  I  have  not  lately  been  out  of  the  houfe  ;  but  I  believe  they  are  the  fame 
fort  of  people  that  were  there  when  I  came  laft  into  the  houfe  •,  and  then,  1  can  aflure 
you,  I  faw  none  but  fuch  as  deferve  the  appellation  of  Sturdy  Beggars  as  little  as 
the  honourable  gentleman  himfelf,  or  any  gentleman  whatever.  It  is  well  known,  that 
the  city  of  London  was  fufficiently  apprifed  of  what  was  this  day  to  come  before  us  : 
where  thty  got  their  information  I  know  not;  but  I  am  very  certain,  that  they  had  a 
right  notion  of  the  fcheme  which  has  been  now  opened  to  us;  and  they  were  fo  general- 
ly and  zealoufly  bent  againft  it,  that,  whatever  methods  may  have  been  ufed  to  call- 
them  hither,  I  am  fure  it  would  have  been  impofTible  to  find  any  legal  methods  to  pre- 
vent their  coming  hither."  In  a  word,  he  made  fo  ftrenuous  an  oppofition  to  this  un- 
popular and  unconftitutional  fcheme,  that,  in  conjundtion  with  other  members,  he 
obliged  the  miniftry  entirely  to  lay  it  afide. 

In  1735,  Sir  John  Barnard  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  playhoufes,  and  reftraining  the  licentioufnefs  of  players,  which  was  now  increafed 
to  an  amazing  degree  -,  and  though  the  bill  mifcarried  at  that  time,  it  was  neverthelefs, 
about  two  years  after,  ena6ted  into  a  law,  which  ftill  continues  in  force.  In  17^6,  he 
ferved,  with  his  brother-in-law  Sir  Robert  Godfchall,  knight,  the  office  of  fheriff  of  the 
city  of  London  and  county  of  Middlefex.  The  next  year  he  formed  a  fcheme  for  re- 
ducing the  intereft  of  the  national  debt  -,  a  projed,  which,  though  it  did  not  at  that  time 
fucceed,  was,  neverthelefs,  afterwards  carried  into  execution,  to  the  great  emolument  of 
the  trading  part  of  the  nation.  In  1738,  Sir  John  ferved  the  high  office  of  lord  mayor 
of  London.  During  his  mayoralty  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  lady,  who  was 
buried  in  a  magnificent  manner  at  Clapham  church  ;  the  childr"en  belonging  to  Chrift's 
Hofpital,  of  which  he  was  many  years  prefident,  attended  the  funeral  through  the  city. 
Upon  the  deadi  of  Sir  John  Thompfon,  knight,  in  1749,  he  removed,  purfuant  to  an 
a(5t  of  common-council,  and  took  upon  him  the  office  of  alderman  of  Bridge-ward  without,, 
and  then  became  in  name,  as  he  might  already  be  confidered  in  reality,  the  fadier  of  the' 
city.  In  July  1758,  to  the  inexpieffible  regret  of  his  brother  aldermtn,  and  of  all  his 
fellow  citizens,  he  refigned  his  gown. 

In  the  fame  year,  upon  the  motion  of  Sir  Robert  Ladbroke,  then  father  of  the  city, 
the  tliEoksof  the  court  of  aldermtn  were  given  to  Sir  John  Barnard,  and  exprefiTed  in  the 
following  tt-rms  :  "  It  is  unanimoufly  agreed  and  ord-red,  that  the  thanks  of  this  court 
be  given  to  Sir  John  Barnard,  knig'it,  late  one  of  the  aldermen,  and  father  of  this  city, 
for  his  confrant  attendance  and  falutary  counfels  in  this  court  •,  his  wile,  vigilant,  and 
impartial  adcuiniftration  of  juftice  ;  his  unwearied  zeal  for  the  honour,  fafety,  and  prof- 
pcrity  o{  his  kliow  citizens  •,  his  inviolable  attachm.ent  to  the  laws  and  liberties  ot  his 
country  ;  and  for  the  noble  example  he  has  let  of  a  long  and  uninterrupted  courfe  of 
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virtue  in  private  as  well  as  in  public  life."  It  was  likewife  unanimoully  refolvecl,  upon 
the  motion  of  John  Paterfon,  Efq^  "  That  Sir  John  Barnard,  knight,  fojuftly  and  em- 
phatically Riled  the  father  of  this  city,  having  lately  (to  the  great  and  lafting  regret  of 
tins  court)  thought  proper  to  refign  the  office  of  alderman,  the  thanks  of  this  court  be 
given  him  for  having  fo  long  and  faithfully  devoted  himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  his  fellow 
citizens  ;  for  the  honour  and  influence  which  this  city  has,  upon  many  occafions,  de- 
rived from  the  dignity  of  his  charafler,  and  the  wifdom,  fteadinefs,  and  integrity  of  his 
condud  ;  for  his  firm  adherence  to  the  conftitution  both  in  church  and  ftate,  his  noble 
ftruggles  for  liberty,  and  his  difinterefted  and  invariable  purfuit  of  the  true  glory  and 
profperity  of  his  king  and  country,  uninfluenced  by  power,  unawed  by  clamour,  and 
unbiaflTed  by  the  prejudice  of  party." 

Upon  his  refigning  the  office  of  alderman,  he  retired,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  pub- 
lic bufinefs,  and  continued  to  live  chiefly  in  a  private  manner  at  Clapham  -,  where,  after 
having  attained  to  the  age  of  eighty,  he  died  on  the  29th  of  Auguft,  1764.  His  cha- 
rader  was  compofed  of  every  amiable  quality  :  he  was  a  dutiful  fon,  an  affedionate 
huflDand,  an  indulgent  mafter,  a  generous  benefaftor,  an  aftive  magiflirate,  an  intel- 
ligent merchant,  an  uncorrupt  fenator-,  he  difcharged  all  the  duties  of  focial  life  with 
equal  honour  to  himfelf,  and  advantage  to  his  country  :  never  man  was  more  univer- 
fally  efleemed  while  living,  or  more  fincerely  regretted  when  dead.  «. 

BARRINGTON  (John  Skute,  Lord  Vifcount)  was  the  youngeft  fon  of  J.  Ben- 
jamin Shute,  of  London,  merchant  and  wholefale  linen-draper,  who  was  youngeft  fon 
of  Francis  Shute,  of  Upton,  in  the  county  of  Leicefter,  Efq.  He  applied  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  law  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and,  in  1708,  was  appointed  a  commiffioner  of  the 
cuftoms,  from  which  he  was  removed  by  queen  Anne  in  17 11.  In  that  reign,  John 
Wildman,  of  Becket,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  Efq-,  adopted  him  for  his  fon  after  the 
Roman  cuftom,  and  fettled  his  large  eftate  upon  him,  though  he  was  no  relation,  and 
but  of  flender  acquaintance.  Some  years  after,  he  had  another  confiderable  eftate  left 
him  by  Francis  Harrington,  of  Tofts,  Efq-,  who  had  married  his  firft  coufin,  who  died 
without  ifllie.  On  this  account,  he  procured  an  a6t  of  parliament,  purfuant  to  the 
deed  of  fettlement,  to  aflume  the  name,  and  bear  the  arms  of  Barrington.  On  the  ac- 
ceflion  of  king  George  I.  he  was  chofen  reprefentative  in  parliament  for  the  town  of  Ber- 
wick upon  Tweed,  without  a  Bribe  -,  which  circumftance,  as  he  caufed  it  to  be  in- 
fcribed  on  his  monument,  we  may  fuppofe  even  at  that  tim.e  to  have  been  very  Angular. 
July  5,  17 1 7,  he  had  a  reverfionary  grant  of  the  office  of  mafter  of  the  Rolls  in  Ire- 
land, which  he  furrendered  on  the  10th  of  December,  1731.  In  the  year  1720,  he 
was  created  baron  Barrington  of  Newcaftle,  and  vifcount  Barrington  of  Ardglafs.  In 
1722,  he  was  again  returned  member  of  parliament  for  the  town  of  Berwick;  but  the 
houfe  of  commons  taking  into  confideration  the  Harburgh  lottery,  came  at  length  to 
this  refolution,  that  John,  lord  vifcount  Barrington,  had  been  notorioufly  guilty  of 
promoting,  abetting,  and  carrying  on  that  fraudulent  undertaking  -,  for  which  oflfence 
he  was  expelled  the  houfe.  He  again  offered  himfelf  a  candidate  for  the  faid  town  a- 
gainft  the  lord  Polworth,  but  loft  his  eledion  by  a  fmall  majority.  He  died  at  his  feat 
at  Becket,  after  a  fhort  illnefs  of  feven  hours,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1734,  in  the 
56th  year  of  his  age. 

Lord  Barrington  married  Anne,  eldeft  daughter  of  Sir  William  Danes,  knight,  by 
whom  he  had  fevcn  fons  and  four  daughters.  He  was  a  perfon  of  great  learning  and 
judgment,  a  difciplc  and  friend  of  Mr.  Locke-,  had  a  high  value  for,  and  diligently 
ftuuied  the  holy  Icriptures,  on  which  he  made  many  valuable  comments.     He  wrotCj 
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1.  Mifcellanea  Sacra,  two  vols.     2.  An  Eflay  on  the  DirpcnTations  of  God  to  Man- 
kind. 

BARROW  (Isaac)  an  eminent  mathematician  and  divine,  as  well  as  a  bright  ex- 
ample of  Chriftian  virtue,  was  the  fon  of  Mr.  Thomas  Barrow,  a  reputable  citizen  of 
London,  and  linen-draper  to  king  Charles  I.  and  was  born  in  that  city  in  Ov5l:ober,  1630. 
He  was  fent  firft  to  the  Charter-houfe  fchool,  for  two  or  three  years,  where  he  difco- 
vered  more  of  natural  courage  than  inclination  to  ftudy,  being  much  given  to  fighting, 
and  fond  of  promoting  it  among  his  fchool-fellows,  fo  that  he  made  little  or  no  profici- 
ency in  learning;  infomuch  that  his  father  was  fo  greatly  difgufted  with  his  manners  and 
behaviour,  that  he  is  faid  often  to  have  wifhed,  if  it  pleafed  God  to  take  away  any  bf 
his  children,  it  might  be  his  fon  Ifaac.  But  being  removed  to  Felfted  in  Eflex,  his 
difpofition  took  a  different  turn,  fo  that  he  applied  himfelf  to  his  ftudics  with  great  di- 
ligence, and  made  an  extraordinary  proficiency  in  learning.  During  his  (lay  at  Felfted, 
he  was,  on  the  J5th  of  December,  1643,  admitted  a  penfioncr  of  Peter-houfe  in  Cam- 
bridge, where  his  uncle,  afterwards  bifhop  of  St.  Afaph,  was  then  a  fellow  ;  but  when 
he  was  actually  removed  to  the  univerfity,  in  February,  1645,  he  was  entered  at  Trini- 
ty-college ,  his  uncle,  with  fome  others,  who  had  written  againft  the  Covenant,  having 
the  year  before  been  ejeded  from  Peter-houfe  :  and  his  father  having  fufFered  much  ia 
his  eftate  by  his  adherence  to  king  Charles,  Ifaac's  chief  fupport  was  at  firft  from  the 
generofity  of  Dr.  Hammond,  for  which  he  has'exprefTed  his  gratitude  in  a  Latin  epi- 
taph on  his  benefactor.  In  1647,  he  was  chofen  a  fcholarofthe  houfe-,  and  though  he 
always  continued  a  warm  royalift,  and  would  not  take  the  Covenant,  yet  his  behaviour 
was  fuch,  that  he  gained  the  good-will" and  efteem  of  his  fuperiors.  He  afterwards  fub- 
fcribed  the  Engagement  •,  but  having  foon  after  repented  of  what  he  had  done,  he  went; 
back  to  the  commifTioners  to  declare  his  dilTatisfadion,  and  got  his  name  erafed  out  of 
the  lift. 

In  1648,  Mr.  Barrow  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  the  year  following  was 
chofen  fellow  of  his  college.  But  as  thofe  times  were  not  favourable  to  the  advancement 
of  men  of  his  fentiments,  after  his  eleftion  lie  formed  a  defign  to  engage  in  the  profefTion 
of  phyfic,  and  accordingly  for  fome  years  he  applied  to  that  ftudy,  and  particularly 
made  a  great  progrefs  in  anatomy,  botany,  and  chemiftry ;  though  afterwards  think- 
ing that  profefTion  not  confiftentwith  the  oath  he  had  taken  on  his  admifTion  to  the  fel- 
lowfhip,  he  quitted  medicine,  and  applied  chiefly  to  divinity.  While  he  read  Scaliger 
on  Eufebius,  he  perceived  the  dependence  of  chronology  on  aftronomy,  which  put  him 
upon  the  ft-udy  of  Ptolemy's  Almageft-,  and  finding  that  book  and  all  aftronomy  de- 
pend on  geometry,  he  applied  himfelf  to  Euclid's  Elements,  and  from  thence  was  led 
to  the  other  antient  mathematicians,  till  he  had  conquered  all  the  difficulties  of  that  noble 
fcience  by  the  force  of  his  own  genius  and  indefatigable  labour.  In  1652,  he  commenced 
mafterofarts,  and  on  the  12th  of  July,  the  following  year,  was  incorporated  in  that 
degree  at  Oxford.  When  Dr.  Duport,  the  Greek  profefTor  at  Cambridge,  refigned  the 
chair,  he  recommended  his  pupil,  Mr.  Barrow,  for  his  fuccefTor,  who  juftified  the  cha- 
rafler  given  of  him  by  an  excellent  performance  of  his  probation  exercile.  But  not  having 
intereft  enough  to  carry  the  election,  Mr.  Ralph  Widdrington  was  chofen;  which  dit- 
appointment  is  thought  to  have  been  the  reafbn  of  his  forming  a  defign  to  vifit  foreign 
countries :  and  in  order  to  execute  this  purpoie  he  was  obliged  to  fell  his  books. 

Mr.  Barrovv'  left  England  about  the  beginning  of  June,    1655,  and  went  for  Paris. 

There  he  found  his  father  attending  the  Englifh  court,  and  out  of  his  own  fmall  ftock 

gave  him  a  feaibnable  fupply.     The  fame  year  his  Euclid  was  printed  at  Cambridge, 

which  he  had  left  behind  him  for  that  purpoie.     He  continued  in  France  the  following 
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winter,  and  fent  the  mafter  and  fellows  of  Trinity-college  an  account  of  his  voyage  rn  s 
poem,  and  fome  curious  and  political  obfervations  in  a  letter,  both  written  in  Latin*^ 
The  enfuing  fpring  he  repaired  to  Leghorn,  with  an  intention  to  proceed  to  Rome,  but 
flopped  at  Florence  ;  *'  where  he  had  the  favour,  (fays  Dr.  Pope)  and  negleded  it  not,  - 
to  perufe  many  books  in  the  grand  duke's  library,  and  ten  thouland  curious  medals,  and 
to  difcourfe  concerning  them  with  Mr.  Fitton,  who  found  his  abilities  fo  great  in  that 
fort  of  learning,  that  upon  his  recommendation  the  grand  duke  invited  Dr.  Barrow  to 
take  upon  him  the  charge  and  cuftody  of  that  great  trealure  of  antiquity  * ;"  but  in  this 
latter  circumftance  Dr.  Pope  appears  evidently  to  have  been  miitaken. 

The  narrownefs  of  Mr.  Barrow's  circumftances  would  now  have  obliged  him  to  re- 
turn home,  had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  James  Stock,  a  young  merchant  of  London,  who 
generoufly  furnilhed  him  with  money  to  fupport  him  in  his  travels.  By  this  unexpefted 
fupply  he  was  probably  encouraged  to  enlarge  his  views  •,  fo  that  he  not  only  continued 
in  Italy  that  fummer,  but  being  prevented  from  vifiting  Rome  (the  place  which  of  all 
others  he  mofl  defired  to  fee)  on  account  of  the  plague,  which  then  raged  there,  and  not 
being  willing  to  (lay  the  whole  winter  at  Florence,  he  returned  to  Legliorn,  and  from 
thence  fet  fail  for  Smyrna,  on  the  6th  of  November,  1656.  In  this  voyage  the  iTiip  in 
which  Mr.  Barrow  failed  was  attacked  by  an  Algerine  pirate  ;  and  during  the  engage- 
ment he  ftaid  upon  deck,  and  being  ftationed  at  one  of  the  guns,  aflifted  in  the  defence 
of  thefhip  with  great  adlivity  and  bravery.  The  Algerines  were  at  length  obliged  to. 
fheer  off;  and  by  his  behaviour  in  this'affair,  Mr.  Barrow  difcovered  that  his  natural 
courage  continued  the  fame,  though  his  difpofition  for  fighting  had  beep  long  altered ;. 
and  that  he  dreaded  nothing  fo  much  as  flavery,  the  moll  Ihocking  profped  to  a  brave 
and  generous  mind.  Therefore  Dr.  Pope  fays,  when  he  afked  him,  "  Why  he  did  not 
go  down  into  the  hold,  and  leave  the  defence  of  the  fliip  to  thofe  to  whom  it  did  belong  ?'* 
He  replied,  "It  concerned  no  man  more  than  my  felf.  I  would  rather  have  loft  my 
life,  than  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  thofe  mercilefs  infidels."  At  Smyrna  he  met. 
with  a  kind  reception  from  the  Englifh  merchants,  and  particularly  conful  Bretton,  up- 
on whole  death  he  afterwards  wrote  a  Latin  elegy.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Con- 
ftantinople,  where  the  like  civilities  were  Ihewn  him  by  Sir  Thomas  Bendifh,  the  Eng- 
lifli  ambaffador,  and  Sir  Jonathan  Dawes,  with  whom  he  contraded  a  friendfliip,  which 
ever  afterwards  continued.  When  he  had  been  in  Turkey  fomewhat  more  than  a  year, 
he  went  to  Venice  by  fea,  where,  as  foon  as  he  was  landed,  the  Ihip  took  fire,  and  was 
confumed  with  all  the  goods,  but  none  of  the  paflengers  or  feamcn  were  hurt.  Leaving 
Venice  he  made  the  tour  of  Germany  and  Holland,  and  came  back  to  England  in  the 
year  1659. 

The  time  being  now  arrived,  at  which  the  fellows  of  Trinity-college  ate  obliged  ' 
either  to  take  orders,  or  quit  the  college,  (which  is  feven  years  after  they  have  taken  the 
degree  of  matler  of  arts)  he  got  himfelf  epifcopally  ordained  by  bifhop  Brownrig.  Soon 
after  the  Refloration  he  was  chofen  Greek  profeflbr  at  Cambridge,  and  in  his  oration 
on  that  occafion,  which  is  ftill  extant,  he  paid  high  compliments  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  Sir  John  Cheke,  and  others  ;  and  particularly  commemorated  Erafmus, 
who  had  been  lb  nobly  inllrumental  in  reviving  the  ftudy  of  the  learned  languages.  He 
alfo  complimented  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge  upon  the  good  fenfe,  true  judgment, 
real  wit,  and  cxcenfive  learning,  with  which  it  abounded ;  in  which  refpeds  it  had  the 
advantage  over  all  the  Univerfities  he  had  feen  in  his  travels.  He  apologized  for  his 
own  iniufficiency  and  inability  to  fill  die  Profeflbr's  chair;  but,  as  he  had  the  honour  to 
be  eledted,  he  ihould,  he  faid,  ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  liipply  the  want  of  genius 
by  induftry  and  diligent  application.     He  congratulated  his  auditors  upon  the  revival. 

•  Life  of  Sciii  Ward,  bifhop  cf  Salifbury,  by  Dr.  Walter  Pope,  p.  134. 
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and  encouragement  of  good  literature  and  the  politer  arts  by  the  king's  reftoratfon.  And 
laftly,  he  expatiated  upon  the  great  antiquity,  extenfive  ufe  peculiar  energy,  and  fupe- 
rior  advantages  of  the  Greek  language  ;  and  difplays  the  Teveral  merits  of  its  writers  in 
every  branch  of  learning. 

When  he  firft  entered  upon  his  Greek  profeflbrfliip,  he  intended  to  have  read  upon 
the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  but  altering  his  plan  he  made  choice  of  Ariftotle's  Rhrtoric. 
The  year  following,  which  was  1661,  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Divinity -, 
and  on  the  i6th  of  July,  1662,  by  the  recommendation  Of  Dr.  Wilkins,  he  was  chofen 
Geometry  Profeflbr  at  Grefliam  College.  While  he  continued  in  this  ftation,  he  not  on- 
ly difcharged  the  duty  of  ir  with  great  diligence  and  approbation,  but  likewife  officiated 
for  Dr.  Pope,  the  Aftronomy  Profeflbr,  during  his  abfence  abroad.  About  this  time  he 
was  offered  a  living  of  conliderable  value-,  but  the  condition  annexed,  of  teaching  the 
patron's  Ion,  made  him  refufe  it,  as  too  like  a  fimoniacal  contrad.  Upon  the  20th  of 
May,  1663,  he  was  eleded  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  the  firft  choice  made  by 
the  council  after  their  charter.  The  fame  yVar  the  executors  of  Henry  Lucas,  Efq;  hav- 
ving  by  his  appointment  fettled  a  mathematical  ledure  at  Cambridge,  Mr.  BaiTow,  by 
the  afliftance  of  his  good  friend  Dr.  Wilkins,  was  chofen  the  firft  profeflbr,  and  entered 
upon  that  province  the  year  following  :  and  the  t>e«er  to  fecure  the  end  of  fo  generous 
and  ufeful  a  foundation,  he  took  care,  that  himfelf  and  fucceflbrs  fhould  be  bound  to 
leave  yearly  to  the  Univerfity  ten  written  ledures.  He  was  alfo  invited  to  take  the 
charge  of  the  Cottonian  library,  but  upon  a  fliort  trial  he  chofe  rather  to  fettle  at  Cam- 
bridge; and  for  that  end,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1664^  he  refigned  his  Profefforfhip  at 
Grelliam  College. 

In  1669,  he  wrote  his  Expofitions  on  the  Creed,  Lord's  Prayer,  Decalogiiej  and  Sa- 
craments, which  was  a  tafl<  enjoined  him  by  the  College,  being  obliged  by  the  ftatutes 
to  compofe  fome  theological  dilcourfes  -,  which^  as  he  fays,  fo  took  up  his  thoughts,  that 
he  could  not  eafily  apply  them  to  any  other  matter.     The  fame  year  were  publiftied  his 
Leifliones  Opticae,  which  he  dedicated  to  Robert  Raworth  and  Thomas  Buck,  Efquires,- 
the  executors  of  Mr.  Lucas,  as  the  firft  fruits  of  his  inftitution.  Thefe  ledures  being  fent 
to  the  learned  Mr.  James  Gregory,  Profeflbr  of  the  Mathematics  at  St.  Andrews,  in  Scot- 
land, and  perufed  by  him,  he  gave  the  following  character  of  the  author  in  a  letter  ta- 
Mr.  Joiin  Collins.  ^"  Mr.  Barrow  in  his  Optics  fheweth  himfelf  a  moft  fubtil  geometer^, 
fo  that  I  thirst  him  fuperior  to  any  that  ever  I  looked  upon.     I  long  exceedingly  to  fee 
his  Geometrical  Ledurcs,  efpecially  becaufe  I  have  fome  notions  upon  the  fame  fubjedt 
by  me.     I  intreat  you  to  fend  them  to  me  prefently,  as  they  come  from  the  prtfs,  for 
I  efteem  the  author  more  than  you  can  eafily  imagine."     But  when  his  Geometricae 
Lediones,  which  were  publifhed  in  the  year  1670,  had  been  fome  time  in  the  world, 
having  heard  of  very  few  who  had  read  and  confidered  them  thoroughly,  except  Mr. 
Gregory,  and  Mr.  Slufius  of  Liege,  the  little  relifli  that  fuch  things  met  with,  made 
him  fomewhat  indifferent  with  regard  to  thofe  fpeculations,  and  heightened  his  attention 
to  the  ftudies  of  morality  and  divinity.     For  with  a  view  to  this  defign  he  had,  on  the 
8  th  of  November,  1669,  refigned  his  mathematical  chair  at  Cambridge  to  his  learned 
friend  Mr.  Ifaac  Newton,  then  Mafter  of  Arts,  and  fellow  of  the  fame  College,  who  re- 
vifed  his  Optic  Leftures  before  they  went  to  the  prefs ;  and,  as  he  ingenuoufly  acknow- 
ledges, corrcded  iome  things,  and  added  others.     In  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Barrow  to  • 
Mr.  John  Collins,  dated  July  20,  1669,  he  acquaints  him,  that  a  friend  of  his  had  • 
brought  him  fome  papers,  wherein  he  had  fet  down  '*■  methods  of  calculating  the  dimen- 
fions  of  magnitudes,  like  that  of  Mr.  Mercator  fi)r  the  hyperbola,  but  very  general;  as  ■ 
alfo  of  refolving  equations;"  which  he  promifes  to  fend  him.     And  accordingly  he  did 
fo,  as  appears  froai. another  letter,  dated  the  31ft  of  that  month.     And  in  a  third  letter 
of  the  2Cth  of  Auguft  following,  he  fays,  *'  I  am  glad  my  friend's  papers  give  you  fo  - 
much  fatisfadion ;  his  name  is  Mr.  Newton,  a  Fellow  of  our  College,  and  very  young, ., 

being 
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being  but  the  fecond  year  Mafterof  Arts  -,  but  of  an  extraordinary  genius  and  proficiency 
in  thefe  things." 

Upon  quitting  his  Lucalian  Profefforfhip,  he  was  only  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,;, 
till  his  uncle,  then  Bifhop  of  St.  Afaph,  ga've  him  a  fmall  finecure  in  Wales;  and  Dr. 
Ward,  Biftiop  of  Salifbury,  conferred  upon  him  a  Prebend  in  his  church  :  the  profits 
of  both  which  he  beftowed  in  charity,  and  parted  with  them,  as  foon  as  he  became  Maf- 
ter  of  his  College.  In  1670,  he  was  created  Doftor  in  Divinity  by  mandate.  Dr.  Pope 
tells  us,  that  Bifhop  Ward  invited  Dr.  Barrow  to  live  with  him,  not  as  a  Chaplain,  but 
rather  as  a  friend  and  companion,  though  he  frequently  officiated  in  the  abfence  of  the 
domeftic  chaplain.  About  this  time  the  Archdeaconry  of  North  Wiltfhire  becoming 
void,  the  Birtiop  made  an  offer  of  it  to  Dr.  Barrow,  but  he  declined  the  acceptance  of  it. 
Soon  after,  a  Prebendary  of  Salifbury  being  dead,  and  the  Biiliop  offering  Dr.  Barrow  the 
Prebend,  he  gratefully  accepted  it,  and  was  inftalled  accordingly.  *'  I  remember  about 
that  time,  (fays  Dr.  Pope)  I  heard  him  once  fay,  '  I  wifh  I  had  five  hundred  pounds.'  I 
replied,  *  That's  a  great  fum  for  a  philofopher  to  defire;  what  would  you  do  with  fo 
much  ?'  '  1  would  (faid  he)  give  it  my  fiftcr  for  a  portion,  that  would  procure  her  a  good 
hufband;'  "  which  fum,  in  a  few  months  after,  he  received,  for  putting  a  life  into  the 
corps  of  his  new  Prebend  ;  after  which  he  refigned  it  to  Mr.  Corker,  of  Trinity  College 
in  Cambridge."  Dr.  Pope  alfo  relates  the  following  incident,  which  happened  during  the 
time  that  Dr.  Barrow  refidcd  in  Bifhop  Ward's  family,  which,  though  of  no  great  im- 
portance, the  reader  may  not  be  difpleafed  to  fee.  "  We  were  once  (fays  he)  going  from 
Salifbury  to  London,  'he  in  the  coach  with  the  Bifhop,  and  1  on  horfeback  ;  as  he 
was  entering  the  coach,  I  perceived  his  pockets  ftrutting  out  near  half  a  foot,  and  faid 
to  him,  '  What  have  you  got  in  your  pockets  ?'  he  replied,  '  Sermons.'  '  Sermons  (faid 
I)  crive  them  me,  my  boy  fbali  carry  them  in  his  portmanteau,  and  eafe  you  of  that  lug- 
gaee.'  '  But  (faid  he)  fuppofe  your  boy  fhould  be  robbed.'  '  That's  pleafant  (faid  I)  do 
you  think  there  are  parfons  padding  upon  the  road  for  fermons  ?'  '  VN  hy,  what  have  you? 
(faid  he)  it  may  be  five  or  fix  guineas ;  I  hold  my  fermons  at  a  greater  rate;  they  coft  me 
much  pains  and  time.'  *  Well  then  (faid  I)  if  you'll  fecurc  my  five  or  fix  guineas  a- 
aainft  lay-padders,  I'll  fecure  your  bundle  of  fermons  againllecclefiafl:ical  highwaymen.* 
"  This  was  agreed;  he  emptied  his  pockets,  and  filled  my  portmanteau  with  Divinity, 
and  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  come  fafe  to  our  journey's  end,  with(4ut  meeting  either 
fort  of  the  padders  before- mentioned,  and  to  bring  both  our  treafures  to  London." 

On  the  promotion  of  Dr.  John  Pearfon,  Mafter  of  Trinity  College,  to  the  See  of 
Chefter,  Dr.  Barrow  was  appointed  his  fucceflbr  in  his  mallerfhip  by  the  King's  patent, 
bearinc^'date  the  13th  of  February,  1672,  and  was  admitted  the  27th  of  the  fame  month. 
WhcnTiis  Majefly  advanced  him  to  this  dignity,  he  was  pleafed  to  lay,  "  he  had  given  it 
to  the  beft  fcholar  in  England  ;"  which  charader  of  him  was  not  taken  up  by  report,  but 
the  doftor  being  then  his  Chaplain,  the  King  had  often  done  him  the  honour  to  difcourfe 
with  him;  andin  his  facetious  way  ufed  to  call  him  "an  unfair  preacher,"  bccaufe  he 
exhaulled  every  fubje^St,  and  left  no  room  for  others  to  come  after  him.  The  patent 
having  been  drawn  for  him,  as  it  had  for  ibme  others,  with  a  pcrmifTion  to  marry,  he 
got  that  claufe  erafed,  thinking  it  not  agreeable  with  the  fliatutes,  from  which  he  defired 
no  difpenlation.  Being  thus  fettled,  and  to  the  height  of  his  wifhes,  he  concerned  himfelf 
with  every  thing  that  might  be  for  the  intereft  of  the  College  ;  and  cxcufed  them  from 
fome  expences  and  allowances,  which  they  had  made  to  his  predeccflbrs;  and  in  particular, 
he  remitted  to  them  the  charge  of  keeping  a  coach  for  him,  as  had  been  done  for  other 
mafltrs.  He  alio  earneftly  promoted  the  aflPair  of  building  their  library,  which  was 
begun  in  his  maftcriliip.    In  the  year  1675,  he  was  cholen  Vicc-Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
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Dr.  Barrow  lived  upwards  of  five  years  after  his  advancement  to  the  Mafterfhip 
of  Trinity  College.  Concerning  his  death,  the  following  particulars  are  related  by 
Dr.  Pope.  "  The  lad  time  he  was  in  London,  whither  lie  came,  as  it  is  cuftom- 
ary,  to  the  cleftiori  of  Vv^eflminfter,  he  went  to  Kniglitfbridge  to  give  the  Bifliop  of 
Salifbury  a  vi&t,  and  then  made  me  engage  my  v/ord,  to  come  to  him  at  Trinity 
College  immediately  after  the  Michaelmas  enfuing.  I  cannot  exprefs  the  rapture  of 
the  joy  I  was  in,  having,  as  I  thought,  fo  near  a  profpeft  of  his  charming  and  in- 
ilruclive  converfation,  I  fancied  it  would  be  a  heaven  upon  earth  •,  for  he  was  im- 
menfely  rich  in  learning,  and  very  liberal  and  communicative  of  ir,  dehgluing  in  ■ 
nothing  more,  than  to  impart  to  others,  if  they  dcfired  it,  whatever  he  had  attained 
by  much  pains  and  ftudy  :  But  of  a  fuddcn  all  my  hopes  vanifhed,  and  were  melted 
like  fnow  before  the  fun.  Some  few  days  after  he  came  again  to  Kniglufbridge,  and 
fat  down  to  dinner,  but  I  oblerved  he  did  not  eat:  Whereupon  I  afked  him,  how  it 
was  with  him  ?  He  anfwered,  that  he  iiad  a  flight  indifpofition  hanging  upon  him, 
with  which  he  had  ftruggled  two  or  three  days,  and  that  he  hoped  by  farting  and 
opium  to  get  it  off,  as  he  had  removed  another,  and  more  dangerous  licknefs,  at 
Conflantinople,  feme  years  before.  But  thefe  remedies  availed  him  not,  his  malady 
proved  in  the  event  an  inward,  malignant,  and  infuperabie  fever,  of  which  he  died 
May  4,  Anno  Dom.  1677,  ^"  ^^^  47'^^  Y^^"^  ^^  ^^^  ^g^'  ^"  mean  lodgings,  at  a  fad- 
ler's  near  Charing-crofs,  an  old,  low,  ill-built  houfe,  which  he  had  ufed  for  feveral 
years :  for  though  his  condition'  was  much  bettered  by  his  obtaining  the  MaRerHiip 
of  Trinity  College,  yet  that  had  no  bad  influence  upon  his  morals,  he  ftill  continued 
the  fame  humble  perfon,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  more  reputable 
lodgings."*  He  was  buried  in  Weflminfter-Abbey ;  where  his  friends  creeled  a  mo- 
nument to  his  memory,  in  the  fouth  wing,  againfl:  the  weft  wall,  with  his  bufl:  of 
white  marble  on  the  top,  and  an  infcription  on  the  front,  drawn  up  by  his  much 
cftecmed  friend  Dr.  Mapletoft. 

Dr.  Barrow  was,  in  his  perfon,  low  of  llature,  lean,  of  a  pale  complexion,  and  fome- 
what  fhort-fighted;  but  very  ftrong  and  healthy.  He  could  never  be  prevailed  on  ■ 
to  fit  for  his  pidurci  but  fome  of  his  friends  found  means  to  get  it  taken  without 
his  knowledge,  while  they  diverted  him  with  fuch  converfation  as  engaged  his  atten- 
tion. His  life  was  irreproachable,  and  he  was  eminent  for  piety,  modefty,  and  hu- 
mility. He  pofiTefTed  a  great  extent  of  learning,  and  an  uncommon  force  of  genius ; 
and  his  works  are  defervedly  held  in  the  highell:  eftimation.  The  ingenious  Mr. 
Granger  obferves,  that  "  the  name  of  Dr.  Barrow  will  ever  be  illulhious  for  a 
ftrength  of  mind  and  a  compafs  of  knowledge  that  did  honour  to  his  country.  He 
was  unrivalled  in  mathematical  learning,  and  efpecially  in  the  fublime  geometry." 
And  it  is  obfervcd  by  another  writer,  that  "  he  may  be  efteemed,  as  having  fhew'n  a 
compafs  of  invention  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  any  of  the  moderns.  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton only  excepted."  He  took  a  large  compafs  in  his  lludies,  and  acquired  a  general 
acquaintance  with  all  parts  of  fohd  learning.  He  was  exceedingly  well  flcilled  in  the 
Greek  language,  and  much  inchned  to  Latin  poetry,  with  which  he  frequently  divert- 
ed himfelf ;  many  performances  of  that  kind  being  extant  in  his  Opufcula.  He  was 
calm  and  fedate,  always  contented  with  his  condition,  not  deprefi'ed  by  adverfity,  nor 
elevated  in  profperity;  ftcady  and  conftant  in  his  devotions,  beneficent  to  the  necefll- 
tous;  could  reafon  coolly  with  the  learned,  and  fuit  his  difcourfe  to  the  lets  knowing; 
and  was  very  communicative  to  all  who  dcfired  his  afllftance,  which  unhappily  proved 
in  fome  inftances  a  prejudice  to  the  public,  by  the  lofs  of  many  papers,  that  v/cre  lent 
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and  never  returned.  He  left  litt'e  behind  him,  except  books;  which  were  fo  well 
chofen,  that  they  fold  for  more  than  tiiey  coft.  The  manufcripts  of  his  own  compo- 
fition  vver£  intruded  to  the  care  of  Dr.  John  Tillotfon,  afterwards  Archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  and  Abraham  Hil],  Efq;  with  a  power  to  print  fuch  of  them  as 'they 
tiiought  proper:  a  truft  which  they  executed  with  great  fidelity.  He  printed  only- 
two  fermons  him.felf,  one  upon  The  duty  and  reward  of  bounty"  to  the  poor;  and 
the  other  upon  The  pafTion  of  our  bleiTed  Saviour,  which  he  did  not  live  to  fee  pub- 
lillied.  But  feveral  mathematical  treatifes  written  by  him  were  printed  during  his 
l]fe. 

Dr.  Farrow  had  much  n:rength,  as  well  as  perfonal  courage;  and  among  other  in- 
ftances  which  have  been  urged  in  proof  of  this,  is  the  following.  As  he  was  going 
out  of  a  friend's  houfe  one  morning,  before  an  htige  and  furious  maftiff  was  chained 
ijp,  as  he  ufed  to  be  all  day,' the  dog  flew  at  him  :  upon  which  "  the  Dodlor  catched 
him  by  the  throat  (fays  Dr.  Pope)  threw  him,  and  lay  upon  him,  and  whilft  he  kept 
him  down,-  confidered  what  he  Ihould  do  in  that  exigent ;  once  he  had  a  mind  to  kill 
him,  but  he  quite  altered  this  refolution,  judging  it  would  be  an  unjufi:  aftion,  for  the 
dog  did  liis  duty,  and  he  himfelf  was  in  fault  for  rambling  out  of  his  lodgings  befo-f-e 
it  was  light.  Ac  length  he  called  out  fo  loud,  that  he  was  heard  by  fome  of  the 
houfe,  who  came  prefently  out.  and  freed  both  the  do(5ior  and  the  dog  from  the  im- 
minent  danger  thty  were  both  in." 

Dr.  Ward  obfcrves,  tliat  Dr.  Barrow  was  very  free  in  the  ufe  of  tobacco,  which  he 
thought  affifted  in  compofing  and  regulating  his  thoughts.  But  doubtlefs,  as  the 
fame  writer  remarks,  the  fedatenefs  of  his  mind,  clofe  attention  to  his  fubjed,  and 
unwearied  purfuit  of  it,  till  he  conquered  all  its  difficulties,  joined  with  a  great  na- 
tural fagacity  and  folid  judgment,  were  the  real  reafons  why  he  thought  fo  juftly,  and 
wrote  with  that  great  accuracy  and  clearnefs.  He  tranfcrrbed  his  fermons  four  or  five 
times  over,  his  greatell  difficulty  being  always  to  pleafe  himielf.  And  therefore  M. 
Le  Clerc  obferves,  that  Dr.  Barrow's  fermons  are  rather  treatiles,  or  exa6t  diflertations, 
than  mere  harangues  to  pleafe  the  people;  and  that  there  are  fcarce  any  fermons  com- 
parable to  thofe  of  this  Author.  In  16S3  all  Dr.  Barrow's  Englifh  works  were  pub- 
liffied  in  three  volumes,  folio,  by  Dr.  Tillotfon.  The  firft  of  thtfe  volumes  contains, 
thirty-two  fermons  on  feveral  occafions ;  a  brief  expofition  of  the  creed,  the  Lord's 
prayer,  the  decalogue,  and  the  do6trine  of  the  facraments  ;  a  treatifc  of  the  Pope's 
•fupremacy ;  and  a  difcourle  on  the  unity  of  faith.  The  fecond  volume  contains,  fer- 
mons and  expofitions  on  all  the  articles  of  the  Apoftles  creed.  And  the  third  volume 
contains  forty-five  fermons  upon  feveral  occafions. 

In  1687  was  publifhed  in  folio,  "  Ifaaci  Barrow  S.  S.  T.  profeflbris  Opufcula,  viz. 
determinationes,  conciones  ad  clerum,  orationes,  poemata,  etc.  Volumen  quartum." 
This  is  called  Volumen  quartum,  as  it-was  printed  after  the  three  Englifh  volumes  in 
folio. 

Dr.  Barrow  alfo  publifhed  the  following:  i.  Euclidis  Elementa:  Cantabrigise  1655, 
gvo.  2.  Euclidis  Data:  Cantabrigias  1657,  8  vo.  3.  Lettiones  opticas  j  8,  v:antabri- 
giae  in  fcholis  publicis  habitue,  in  quibus  opticorum  phjenomenon  genuinae  rationes  in- 
velligantur  et  exponuntur  :  Lond.  1669,  4.to.  4.  Lecfliones  geometricae  13,  in  quibus 
praslcrtim  generalia  linearum  curvarum  fymptomata  declarantur :  Lond.  1670,  4to. 
5.  Archimetlis  opera,  Apollonii  conicorum  iibri  iv.  Theodofii  fph^rica,  methodo 
novo  illuflrata,  et  fuccinde  demon ftrata  :   Londirii  1675,  4to. 

After  his  deceafe,  in  1683,  his  Lucafian  mathematical  Ledu.f-es  were  alfo  publillied 
it  London,  in  8vo. 
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BARTON  (Elizabeth)  vulgarly  called  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent,  a  noted  im- 
poftor,  raifed  up  by  the  Minifler  of  Aldington  in  Kent,  and  other  priefls,  to  fupport 
the  Romiili  church  under  its  tottering  condition,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII. 
She  was  fervant  to  one  Thomas  Knob  of  Aldington,  and  had  been  long  troubled  with 
convuifions  that  diftorted  her  mouth  and  limbs  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  threw 
her  body  into  the  flrangeft  agitations.     The  continuance  of  this  diftempcr  at  lad  fo 
difpofed  her  body,  that  when  ihe  recovered,  Ilie  could  throw  it  into  tiie  fame  diftor- 
tions.     Mailers,  the  minifter  of  Aldington,  with  feveral  other  ecclefiaftics,  thougiit 
her  a  proper  tool  to  anfwer  their  purpofes  •,  they  pcrfuaded  her  to  pretend  that  what 
flie  laid  and  did  was  by  a  fupernaturai  impulfe,  and  taught  her  to  a6l  her  part  to  the 
highell  degree  of  perfedlion ;  flie  would  lie  as  it  were  in  a  trance  for  fome  time,  and 
then  coming  to  hcrfelf,  after  many  iirange  contortions,  would  break  out  into  pious 
ejaculations,  hymns,  and  prayers  ;  fometimes  delivering  herfelf  in  fet  fpeeches,  fome- 
timxs  in  uncouth  monkifli  rhymes,  pretending  that  flie  had  been  honoured  with  vifiont^, 
heard  heavenly  voices  and  the  moft  raviHiing  melody,  and  had  been  favoured  with  re- 
velations, declaiming  agamft  thewickednefsof  the  times,  againfl  herefy  and  innovations, 
exhorting  the  people  to  frequent  the  church,  to  hear  m.alics,  to  ufe  frequent  confef- 
fion,  and  to  pray  to  our  Lady  and  all  the  faints.     Her  artful  management  of  this 
affair,  together  w'.th   her  pretended    piety,  virtue,  and    aufterity   of  life,  not   only 
deceived  the  vulgar,  but  feveral  learned  men,  as  lir  Thomas  More,  Fifher  biHiop  of 
Rochefter,    and  Warham   archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  the  latter  of  whom  appointed 
comm.iflioners  to  examine  her.     She  was  now  infti  u6l:ed  to  fay  in  her  counterfeit  trances, 
that  the  blelTed  Virgin  had  appeared  to  her,  and  afllired  her,  that  Ihe  fnou'd  never  re- 
cover 'till  fhe  went  to  vifit  her  image,  in  a  famous  chapel  dedicated  to  her  at  Court  at 
Strete.     Thither  flie  accordingly  repsired,  attended  by  above  three  fhoufand  people, 
and  feveral  perfons  of  quality  of  both  fexes ;  flie  th^n  fell   into  trances,   and  uttered 
many  things  in  honour  of  the  faints  and  the  Popifh  religion,  after  which  itv/as  given 
out,  that  by  the  intercelTion  of  our  Lady  fhe  was  miraculoufly  recovered  of  lier  diflem- 
per.     She  was  then,  by  the  archbifhop's  order,  put  into  the  nunnery  of  St.  Sepul- 
chre, Canterbury,  where  ilie  pretended  to  have  frequent  vifions  and  infpirations,  and 
alfo  to  work  miracles  for  all  fuch  as  would  make  a  profitable  vow  to  our  Lady  of  Court 
at  Strete.     Ller  pretended  revelations  were  collected  and  inferted  in  a  book,  by  a  monk 
called  Deering.     The  priefts  now  gained  great  advantages  by  her,   and  the  defign  of 
the  contrivance  being  anfwered,  fhe  went  on  in  this  way  for  fome  years. 

Emboldened  by  this  fuccefs,  fae  at  laflr,  by  the  advice  of  her  alfociates,  publickly 
declared,  that  God  had  revealed  to  her,  that  in  cafe  the  king  proceeded  in  the  divorce 
of  queen  Catherine  of  Arragon,  and  married  another  wife  while  fhe  was  living,  his 
royalty  would  not  be  of  a  month's  duration,  but  that  he  fliould  die  the  death  of  a 
villain.  Ihis  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  bifhop  of  Kochefter,  and  others  who  ad- 
hered to  the  queen's  interefl,  they  held  frequent  meetings  wich  the  nun  and  her  accom- 
plices, and  debauched  many  perfons  from  their  allegiance,  particularly  the  fathers 
and  nuns  of  Sion,  trie  Charter-houfe  and  Sheen,  and  fome  of  the  obfervants  of  Ricli^ 
mond,  Gpx-nwich,  and  Canterbury.  One  Peto,  preaching  before  the  king  at  Green- 
wich, denounced  heavy  judgments  upon  him  to  his  face,  and  told  him,  "  that  he  had 
been  deceived  by  many  lying  prophets ;  but  he,  as  a  true  Micajah,  warned  him  that 
the  dogs  fhould  lick  his  blood,  as  they  had  lickt-d  the  blood  of  Ahab."  Henry  bore 
this  infu't  with  a  moderation  very  n  markab  e  in  a  prince  of  his  impetuous  temper  ; 
but,  to  undeceive  the  people,  he  apponited  dodlor  Curwin  to  preacfi  before  him  On 
the  enfuing  Sunday,   when    that   ecclefiallic  juftified  the   king's  proceedings,    and 
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branded  Peto  with  the  epithets  of  rebel,  flanderer,  dog,  and  traitor."  He  v/as  Inter- 
rupted by  a  friar,  of  the  name  of  Elfton,  who  called  him  a  lying  prophet,  that 
fought  to  eftablifh  the  fucceflion  to  the  crown  upon  adultery.  He  fpoke  with 
fuch  virulence,  that  the  king  was  obliged  to  intcrpofe,  and  command  him  to  be 
filent  •,  and  he  and  ileto  were  afterwards  fummoned  before  the  council,  but  they  were 
only  reprimanded  for  their  infolence.  The  ecclefiaftics  engaged  in  this  confpiracy, 
encouraged  by  the  lenity  of  the  government,  had  refolved  to  publifli  the  revelations 
in  their  fermons  throughout  the  kingdom  •,  they  had  communicated  them  to  tiie  Pope's 
ambaffadors,  to  whom  a!fo  they  introduced  the  maid  of  Kent,  and  they  exhorted 
queen  Catherine  to  perfitl:  in  her  obftinacy.  At  length  this  confederacy  began  to  be  a 
very  ferious  affair,  and  Henry  ordered  the  maid  and  her  accomplices  to  be  examined 
in  the  Star-chamber  •,  where  they  confefled  all  the  particulars  of  the  impofture,  and 
appeared  upon  a  fcaffold  ereded  at  St.  Paul's  Crofs,  where  the  articles  of  their  con- 
feihon  were  publicly  read,  in  their  hearing.  From  thence  they  were  conveyed  to  the 
Tower,  wliere  they  remained  'till  the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  which  having  confi- 
dered  the  cafe,  pronounced  it  a  confpiracy  againd  the  king's  life  and  crown  :  and 
the  nun,  with  her  accomplices,  were  attainted  of  high  treafon.  It  appeared  in  the 
courfe  of  the  enquiry,  that  a  letter  which,  it  had  been  pretended,  the  maid  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  written  by  one  Hankherft  of  Canterbury  -,  and 
that  the  door  of  a  dormitory,  faid  to  have  been  opened  by  miracle,  that  the  nun 
might  go  into  the  chapel  and  converfe  with  God,  v/as  really  opened  for  carnal  com- 
munication between  her  and  her  accomplices.  On  the  20th  day  of  April,  15J4,  the 
maid  of  Kent,  together  with  her  confederates,  Bocking,  Mafters,  Deering,  Rifby, 
and  Gould,  were  executed  at  Tyburn,  where  the  nun  confeffed  her  impofture,  laying 
the  blame  on  her  accomplices  tlie  priefts,  who  had  impofed  upon  her  ignorance  ;  fhe 
craved  pardon  of  God  and  the  king,  and  befought  the  people  to  pray  for  her  and  her 
fellow-fufferers. 

BARWICK  (John)  a  very  eminent  divine,  was  born  at  Witherllack  in  Weft- 
moreland,  on  the  20th  of  April,  161 2,  and  educated  at  Sedberg  fchool  in  Yorkfhire, 
where,  fays  Mr,  Granger,  "  he  gave  many  early  proofs  of  an  uncommon  capacity, 
and  particularly  dillinguifhed  hlmfelf  by  afting  the  part  of  Hercules,  in  one  of  Se- 
neca's tragedies."  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age  he  was  fent  to  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  prefcntly  outfhone  all  of  his  age  and  flanding  •,  and  was  fo  re- 
markable for  his  abilities,  that,  when  he  was  little  more  than  twenty  years  of  age, 
he  was  chofen  by  the  members  of  his  college  to  plead  their  caufe  in  a  controverted 
eledion  of  a  mailer,  which  was  heard  before  the  privy-council.*  In  the  time  of  the 
civil  v^^ar,  he  was  inftrumental  in  fending  the  Cambridge  plate  to  the  king ;  publilhed 
the  Querela  Cantabrigienfis,  in  which  he  had  the  chief  hand  ;  and  wrote  againfl  the 
covenant.  He  afterwards  retired  to  London,  where  he  undertook  to  manage  the 
l<ing'5  correfpondence  between  that  city  and  Oxford;  which  he  executed  with  great 
dexterity  and  addrefs.  He  alfo  carried  on  a  fecret  correfpondence  with  Charles,  whilfb. 
he  was  at  Cari (brook -C alt le,  and  was,  on  many  other  occafions,  of  fmgular  fervice  to 
him.  After  the  decapitation  of  his  royal  mafter,  he  ferved  his  fon  and  fuccelTor,  king 
Charles  II.  with  the  fame  zeal  and  fidelity.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  fagacity,, 
had  a  fertile  invention,  an  enterprifing  genius,  as  well  as  great  courage  and  prefence. 
of  mind.  Pie  was  at  length  betrayed  by  one  Bollock,  belonging  to  the  poft-office  j. 
and  underwent  a  long  and  fevere  imprifonment  in  the  Tower  of  London.  Here, 
however,  though  (hut  up  in  a  dungeon,  and  otherwile  treated  with  extreme  rigour, 

'*  Granger's  Biographical  Hiftory  of  England,  vol.  III.  p.  257. 
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yet,  by  the  force  of  temperance  (confining  himfclf  to  a  vegetable  dkt  and  to  the 
drinking  of  water)  he  recovered  from  a  moil  dangerous  and  inveterate  diftemper. 
Upon  hi-;  enlargen^ent,  he  renewed  his  correfpondence  with  the  king,  and  is  faid  to 
have  furnifhcd  lord  Clarendon  with  a  greac  part  of  the  materials  for  his  hillory.  He 
conveyed  money  to  his  majctly,  fays  Mr.  Granger,  after  the  execution  of  Dr.  Hewit ; 
and  was  lb  dexterous  in  all  his  conveyances,  that  he  even  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
fecretary  I'hurloe. 

Upon  the  rctloration  of  king  Charles  IT.  he  was  offered  by  his  majefty,  as  a  reward 
of  his  merit,  firfl  the  billiopric  of  Sodor  and  Man,  and  afterwards  that  of  Carlille  ; 
but^he  refufcd  them  both,  and  contented  himfclf  with  the  deanery  of  Durham,  to- 
gether with  the  redlory  of  Houghron-le-Spring,  which  he  had  fome  tim.e  beiore  ob- 
tained. In  1661,  he  exchanged  the  deanery  of  Durham  for  that  of  St.  Paul's,  Lon- 
don ;  which  lafl:,  though  lefs  valuable  than  the  former,  he  readily  accepted,  confcio-js 
that  his  being  called  to  it  was  folely  for  the  fervice  of  the  church.  This  new  prefer- 
ment he  enjoyed  about  three  years,  and  dying  of  a  pleurify  on  the  2 2d  of  Odober, 
1664,  was  interred  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  Engaged  almoft  perpetually  in  the  hurry 
of  an  adivc  life,  he  had  little  time  for  ftudy  and  contemplafon.  He  v/rote,  how- 
ever,  a  few  things,  particularly  the  Fight,  Viftory,  and  Triumph  of  St.  Paul  j  and 
an  account  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Morton,  bifhop  of  Durham. 

BAST  WICK    (John)    a  phyfician,   whofe  writings  and   punifhment  made   a 
great  noife   in    the  laft  century,    was  born  at  Writtle,  in   EfTex,  in    the  year   1593, 
and   was  entered  in  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,   in  1614.     Leaving  the  univerfity 
without  a  degree,  he  travelled  abro  d  for  nine  years,  and  at  Padua  was  made  doftor 
of  phyfic.      Upon  his  return   to  England  he  fettled   at  Colchefter,  where  he  p'aflifed 
phyfic  for  fome  time.      In  1633,  he  printed  in  Elolland  a  treatife  entitled,  "  Eienchus 
Keligionis  Papiftics,"  with  an  appendix,  called,  "  Flagellum  Pontificis  et  F^pifcopo- 
rum  Latialium;"  i.  e.  a  Confutation  of  Popery,  and  a  Scourge  for  the  Pope  and  Latin 
Bilhops.      1  hough,  in  his  epiftlc  to  the  reader,  he  declared  that  he  intended  nothing 
againd  fuch  bifhops  as   acknowledged  their  authority  from  kings  and  emperors,  our 
Englifli  prelates   imagining   that  fome  things  in  thcfe  books   v/ere  levelled   at   them, 
the  author  was  cited  before  the  high-commiiTjon-court,  and  fined  one  thoufand  pounds, 
fentenced  to  be  excommunicated,  debarred  his  praftice  of  phyfic,  to  have  his  books 
burnt,  to  pay  cods  of  fuir,  and  to  remam  in  prifon  till  he  made  a  recantation.     In 
purfuance  of  this  fentence  he  was  confined  two  years  in  the  Gacehoufe,  where  he 
wrote    -.pologeticus  ad  Pr^fules  Anglicanos,  &c.     An   apology  for  himfelf  addreflcd 
to  the  bifhops,  and  another  book  called   the  New  Litany,  in  which  he  taxed  the 
bilhops  with  an  inclination  to  popery,  and  exclaimed  againll  the  feverity  and  injufiice 
of  the  high-commifllon's   proceedings  againfl  him.     Upon  this  an   information  was 
exhibited  againft  him,  and  in  the  end,  he  was  fentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  thoufand 
pounds,  to  Hand   in  the  pillory  in  the  Palace-yard,  Weftminfler,  and  there  to  lofe 
his    ears,  and    to    fuffcr  perpetual  imprifoniiient  in   a  remote  part  of  the  kingdom. 
This  rigorous  fentence  was  executed;  and  he  was  fcnt  to  Launcefion-cafile,  in  Corn- 
wall, but  was  after  vards  removed  to  St.  Mary's  caftle,  in  the  ifie  of  Scilly.     His  wife 
was  not  permitted  to  have  any  accefs  to  him,  though  fhc  often  petitioned  for  that 
purpofe,  nor  was   even  fuffered  to  fct  foot  in  the  ifland   in  which  he  was  confined. 
Upon  the  meeting  of  the  parliarnenr,   in  1640,   a  petition  was  figned   by  his  wife  and 
friends,  that  the  jufiice  and  rigour  of  his  fentence  might  be  reviewed  ?nd  confidered; 
upon  which,  it  was  ordered  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  tiiat  he  ihould  be  brouglic 
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back  to  London.  Eaftwick  landed  at  Dover,  and  was  every  where  received  by  vad 
jnumbers  of  people  with  acclamations  of  joy  ;  and  when  he  came  to  Southwark,  he- 
was  met  by  great  crowds  of  the  citizens  of  London,  with  boughs  and  flowers  in  their 
hands,  and  conduiS^ed  by  them  to  his  lodgings  in  the  city.  On  the  21ft  of  February, 
folkiwing,  the  Houfe  of  Commons  voted,  that  the  fcveral  proceedings  agai.nft  him 
v/ere  illefral,  unjufl:,  and  againll  the  hbsrty  of  the  fubjeft  ;  that  the  fcntence  pnffed 
vpon  him  ihould  be  revtrled,  his  fine  remitted,  and  he  reftored  to  his  profeiTion  ;. 
and  that,  for  reparation  of  his  lofTes,  he  ought  to  have  live  thoufand  pounds  out  of 
ihe  eRat^s  of  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  the  high-comniifTioners,  and  thofe  lords 
who  voted  againft  him  in  the  ftar-chamber :  but  the  enkiing  confufion  of  the  ti^nes^ 
prevented  the  payment  of  the  money. 

Dr.  Baftwick  was  alive  in  the  year  16485  but  liow  long  he  furvived  that  period, 
or  where  he  died,  is  uncertain. 

BATES  (William)  an  eminent  nonconformift  divine,  was  born  in  the  year  1625,. 
add  educated  at  the  Univerfi;y  of  Cambridge.  He  took  the  dej^ree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  1647,  and  was  admitted  Doftor  in  Divinity  in  1660.  Soon  after  the  reftora- 
tion,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Kin^  Charles  II,  He  was  alfo  minifter  of  St. 
Dunftan's  in  the  V/eft,  but  was  ejeded  from  thence  by  the  A(fl  of  Uniformity,  He 
was  one  of  the  commiflloners  at  the  conference  in  the  Savoy  in  1660,  for  reviewing 
the  public  Liturgy,  and  afTiPced  in  drawing  up  the  exceptions  againft  the  Common 
Prayer.  He  v/as  l:kew;fe  chofen  on  the  part  of  the  noncontbrmift  minifters,  together 
with  Dr.  Jacomb  and  Mr.  Baxter,  to  manage  the  difpute  with  Dr.  Pearfon,  afterwards 
bilhop  of  Chefter,  Dr.  Gunning,  afterwards  bilhop  of  Ely,,  and  Dr.  Sparrov/,  after- 
wards bifhop  of  Norwich. 

Dr.  Bates  was   honoured  with  the  friendfhip  of  the  lord-keeper    Bridgeman,  the 

Lord  Chancellor  Finch,  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,   and  Archbifhop  Tillotfon.     He 

had  been  offered  at  the  reftoration  the  deanery  of  Coventry  and  Litchfield,  which  he 

refufed-,  and,  according   to  Dr.  Cahmy,  might  have  been  afterwards  raifed  to  any 

bifliopric  in  the  kingdom,  if  he  would  have  conformed  to  the  efhablifhed  church.     He- 

refided  for  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  Flackney,  and  died  on  the  19th  of  July  1699, 

in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.     During  his  life,   he  publiibed  a  colie6fion  of  lives  of 

fc^veral  eminent  perfons  in  Latin;,  and  fince  his  death  his  works  have  been  printed  in 

one  volume,  folio.     Dr.  Calamy  fays,  that  Dr.  Bates  "  was  generally  reputed  one  of 

the  bed  orators  of  the  age;    and  was  well  verfed  in  the  politer  parts  of  learning, 

which  fo  feafoned  his  converfacion,  as  to  render  it  highly  entertaining  to  the  more 

fenfible  part  of  mankind.     His  apprehenfion  was  quick  and  clear ;  and  his  reafon- 

ing  faculty  acute,  prompt,  and  expert.     His  judgment  penetrating  and  folid,  liable 

an'd  firm.     Flis  memory  was  admirable,  and  never  failed  that  any  one  could  oblerve, 

nor  was  impaired  to  the  laft  at  the  age  of  feventy-four.     His  language  was  always 

neat  and  fine,  but  unaffeded.     His  method  in  all  his  difcourfes  might  be  expoled  to 

the  mod  critical  cenfurer.     His   ftile  was  inimitably  polite,    and  yet  eafy,  and  his 

very  voice  was   charming.     His   converfation   was   much   coveted  by  perfons  of  all 

qualities,  and  that  even  when  thofe  of  his  charader  were  profecuted  with   the  ut- 

inod  rigours.     He  had  a  catholic  fpirit,   and  was  for  an  entire   union  of  all  vifible 

ehriflians,  upon  moderate  principles  and  pradices.     He  was  not  for  further  impofi- 

tions  than   the  nature  of  things  required  •,   nor  for  having  the  church  Icfs  free  than 

Chrilt  had  Irft  it.     And  yet  for  peace  and  union's   fake,  he  would  have  yielded  to> 

any  thing  but  fin.     He  was  for  free  communion  of  all  vifible  chriHians,  of  what- 

foever  perKiafion  in  excra-eileritial  matters,  if  they  pleafed." 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Granger  fays,  that  Dr.  Bates  "  was  a  man  of  «  good  and  amiable  chara(5ler;. 
much  a  fcholar,  much  a  gentleman,  and  no  lefs  a  chriilian.  His  moderation  and 
fweetnefs  of  temper  were  known  to  all  that  converfed  with  him-,  among  whim  were- 
eminent  and  pious  men  of  various  pcrfuafions.  Dr.  Tillotfon's  friendfnip  for  him^ 
began  early;  and  as  his  merit  was  invariably  the  fame,  it  continued  without  interrup- 
tion, to  the  end  of  that  prelate's  life.  His  abilities  qualified  him  for  the  higheft  dig- 
nities in  the  church  :  and  it  is  certain  that  great  offers  were  made  him  ;  but  he  could 
never  be  prevailed  with  to  conform. — He  is  eftecrned  the  politefl;  writer  of  his  age, 
among  the  prefbyterians." 

BATHURST  (Ralph)  M..  D.  an  eminent  poet,  phyfTcian,  and  divine,  was 
born  in  the  year  1620.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
at  firft  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity,  in  which  he  made  a  very  confiderable  pro- 
grefs ;  but  the  times  of  confufion  coming  on,  he  changed  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies, 
and  applied  himfelf  to  phyfic.  He  took  a  doftor's  degree  in  that  faculty,  in  which 
he  rofe  to  fuch  eminence,,  that  he  was,  in  the  time  of  the  ufurpation,  appointed 
phyfician  to  the  ftate.  After  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  II.  he  returned  to  the. 
ftudy  of  divinity;  and  having  taken  orders,  was  appointed  chaplain  to  his  majerty, 
and  admitted  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Cn  the  loth  of  September  1664,  he  was 
chofen  prefident  of  Trinity  College  •,  on  the  28th  of  June  1670,  he  was  inftalled  dean 
of  Wells-,  and  in  the  years  1673  and  1674,  ferved  the  office  of  vice-chancellor  of  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford.  In  April  1691,  he  was  nominated  by  king  William  and  queea 
Mary  to  the  fee  of  Briftol,  but  refufed  it,  choofing  rather  to  rcfide  in  his  college,  the 
chapel  of  which  he  afterwards  rebuilt  in  a  very  elegant  manner.  "  His  learning  and 
talents,  fays  Mr,  Granger,  were  various  :  he  was  the  orator  and  the  poet,  the  philo- 
fopher  and  the  divine.  He  poffefTed  an  inexhaudible  fund  of  wit,  and  was  the 
facetious  companion  at  eighty  years  of  age.  Ridicule  was  the  weapon  that  he  made 
ufe  of  to  correcft  the  delinquents  of  his  college ;  and  he  was  fo  abiolute  a  mafber  of 
if,  that  he  had  it  alwiys  at  hand.*  His  poetical  pieces  in  the  Mufe  Anglicanas  are 
excellent  in  their  kind  ;  they  are  much  in  the  Ipirit  of  Uvid,  who  was  his  favourite 
poet."  Dr.  Bathurft  died  greatly  lamented  by  all  that  kne.vv  his  worthy  on  the  i4:h 
of  June  1704,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age. 

BAXTER  (Richakd)  an  eminent  nonconformift  divine,,  was  born  at  Rowton, 
near  High  Ercal,  in  ShroplTiire,  on  the  i^th  of  November  1615.  He  was  unhappy 
in  his  education,  with  refpefl  both  to  learning  and  piety  •,  his  fchoohnafters  being 
bqth  ignorant  and  immoral.  Learning  was  at.  no  great  height,  in  fo  remote  a  corner 
of  the  kingdom  ;  neither  oonld  much  improvement  be  expeded  in  fo  barren  a  foii. 
His  greateft  help  in  grammar-learning  was  from  Mr.  John  Owen,  mafter  of  the  free- 
ichool  at  VS'roxeter,  with  whom  he  continued  till  he  had  been  fome  time  captain  of; 
his  fchool,  and  advanced  as  far  as  his  mafter's  affiftance  could  forward  him.  He  had 
not  afterwards  the  advantage  of  an  academical  education-,,  and  yet,  fays  Dr.  Bates, 
by  the  divine  bleffing  upon  his  rare  dexterity  and. diligence,  his  facred  knowledge  was 
in  that  degree  of  eminence,  as  few  in  the  univeifity  ever  arrive  to. 

It  was  a  propcjfiil  made  by  his  fchool-marter,  that  prevented  his  being  fent  to  the 
univerfity.     When  he  was  about  to  leave  Wroxcter.  fchool,  Mr.  Owen  adviled  th.at, 

*  Mr.  Wartoti:  tells  us,  that  he  took  a  whip  with  h'm  <*  when  he  went  out  to  fu.'prite  the 
ftholais  walking  in  the  grove  at  unfeafonable  hours;"  b.«t  that  he  ©ever  made  ule  of  that  illiberal 
weapon,.  ^ 
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inftead  of  going  to  the  unlverfity,  he  fhould  be  put  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Richard 
Wickttead," chaplain  to  the  council  at  Ludlow,  who  had  allowance  from  the  king  for 
-  one  to  attend  him.  There  being  no  others  under  Mr.  Wickilead's  care,  he  reprelcnted 
this  firuation  as  likely  to  be  more  advantageous  to  young  Baxter,  than  being  under  a 
tutor  in  the  univcrfity.  This  propolal  being  agreeable  to  his  parents,  who  wer£. 
pieafcd  with  the  thoughts  of  having  their  fon  fo  near  them,  they  rcauily  embraced  it. 
But  it  did  not  anfwer  their  expedations  •,  for  Mr.  Wickllead  being  himlelf  no  great 
fcholar,  took  little  or  no  pains  v/it!i  his  pupil,  though  he  was  othcrwife  very  kind  to 
hm:  fo  that  the  only  advantage  he  reaped  by  living  with  him,  was  in  the  fixt  ufe 
of  his  library,  which,  by  his  great  app.ication,  proved  indeed  of  infinite  fervice  to  him. 
After  he  had  fpent  a  year  and  -a  half  with  Mr.  V\  ickftcad,  he  returned  home  to  his 
father;  and  foon  after',  at  the  Lord  Newport's  requeft,  iupplied  for  a  few  months  the 
place  of  his  fchool-mafter,  Mr.  Owen,  who  was  then  in  a  confumption,  of  which  he 
■died.  After  this,  Mr.  Francis  Garbett,  miniller  of  Wroxeter,  read  logic  to  our 
,author  for  about  a  month,  and  excited  him  to  a  diligent  profecution  of  his  ftudies. 

Mr.  Baxter  had  Ibme  defign  to  enter  into  the  miniftry ;  but  when  he  was  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  Mr.  Wickftead  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him  to  forbear  further 
thou<^hts  of  that  kind,  and  to  leave  the  country  for  the  court,  with  a  view  of  making 
jntereft  for  feme  office  there,  by  which  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  rifing  in  the 
world,  and  becoming  great  and  confiderablc.  The  fchcme  was  agreeable  to  his 
parents,  though  not  to  himfelf;  however,  upon  their  inftigation,  he  came  up  to 
"Whitehall,  being  recommended  to  Sir  Henry  Hobarr,  then  matter  of  the  revels.  He 
,wa3  courteoufly  received,  and  kindly  entertained,  but  found  nothing  pleafing  to  him 
in  a  court  life",  and  therefore  foon  laid  hold  of  an  opportunity  ot  quitting  it,  and 
retiring  again  into  the  country.  *'  1  had  quickly  (fays  he)  enough  of  the  court,  when 
I  faw  r  ftaoe-play  inftead  of  a  fcrmon  on  the  Lord's  days  in  the  afternoon,  and  faw 
what  courfe  was  there  in  fafhion,  and  heard  little  preaching,  but  what  was  as  to  one 
part  againft-  the  puritans,  I  was  glad  to  be  gone  :  and  at  the  fame  time  it  pleafed  God 
that  niy  mother  fell  fick,  and  defired  my  return  ;  and  fo  I  defired  to  bid  f^ireweil  to 
thofe  kind  of  employments  and  expedations." 

After  his  return  into  the  country,  Mr.  Baxter  refumed  his  fludies,  and  his  thoughts 
of  tmering  into  the  miniftry  ;  and  Mr.  Richard  Foley  of  Stourbridge,  procured  his 
being  appointed  mafler  of  the  free  fchool  at  Dudley,  with  an  aflittant  under 
him°  In  1638.,  he  applied  to  the  bifliop  of  Winchelter  for  holy  orders,  which  he 
received,  having  at  that  time  no  fcruples  as  to  conformity  to  the  Church  of  England  j 
and  indeed  he  had  been  ufed  to  join  in  the  Common-prayer  with  as  much  fervency  as 
he  afterwards  did  in  any  other  prayers,  k  appears,  however,  that  he  had  early  formed 
favourable  ideas  of  the  puritan?,  and  faw  a  great  deficiency  both  with  refpedt  to  learn- 
ing and  morals  in  many  of  the  eaablilhed  clergy. 

While  he  continued  at  Dudley,  he  had  a  numerous  auditory  j  but  when  he  had 
been  above  three  quarters  of  a  year  there,  he  was  by  earnett  importunity  prevailed 
with  to  remove  to  Bridgenorth  m  Shropihire,  to  be  affiftant  to  Mr.  Wdliam  Madllard. 
This  fituatioM  was  very  agreeable  to  him,  as  Bridgenorth  was  exempt  from  all  epilco- 
pal  jurifdiftion,  except  the  Archbifhop's  triennial  vifitation.  He  was  fcarce  well 
fettled  here,  before  he  was  difturbed  by  the  Et  cnetera  oath,  which  was  framed  by  the 
convocation  then  fitting.  All  were  enjoined  to  fwear,  "  That  they  would  never  con- 
fent  to  the  alteration  of  the  prefent  government  of  the  church,  by  archbifliops, 
bifhojjs,  deans,  archdeacons,  &c."  This  oath  gave  great  offence  to  Mr.  Baxter,  as. 
wd\  as  to  many  others,  v^ho  looked  upon  (wearing  to  a  blind  Et  caetera  as  intolerable, 
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becaufe  It  took  In  all  the  officers  of  the  ecclefiaflical  courts,  lay-chancellors,  commif- 
iaries,  and  officials. 

An^ong  other  important  matters  which  were  in  agitation  in  the  year  1640,  a  refor- 
mation of  the  clergy  was  fet  on  foot,  and  accordingly  a  committee  was  appointed,  to 
hear  petitions  and  complaints  againft  them.  Multitudes  from  all  quarters  came  up 
immediately  with  petitions  againll  their  minifters,  charging  them  with  infufficiencv, 
falfe  doftrines,  illegal  innovations,  or  immorality.  Among  oiher  complainants,  the 
town  of  Kidderminller  in  Worcefterffiire  had  drawn  up  a  peiition  againft  their  vicar 
and  his  two  curates,  as  unqualified  for  the  miniftry  ;  and  they  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  who  was  member  for  Bcwdley.  The  vicar  well  knowing  his 
own  infufficiency,  agreed  to  compound  the  bufinefs,  and  offered  to  allow  60I,  prr'ann. 
(out  of  near  200].  which  was  the  value  of  the  living)  to  a  preacher  who  ffiould  be 
chofen  by  fourteen  nominated  truftees.  He  that  was  chofcn  was  to  preach  whcnfo- 
ever  he  pleafed,  the  vicar  (till  reading  the  Common-prayer,  and  doing  every  thing 
that  might  be  matter  of  fcruple ;  for  the  performance  of  which  he  gave  a  bond  of 
500I.  Upon  this,  the  baililT  of  the  town,  and  all  the  feoffees,  invited  Mr,  Baxter  to 
give  them  a  fermon;  and,  upon  preaching  once  to  them,  he  was  unanimoufly  chofen 
to  be  their  minifter.  He  fpent  two  years  at  Kidderminfter  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war,  and  about  fourteen  years  after  it ;  and  in  all  that  time  never  refided  at 
all  in  the  vicarage-houfe,  though  authorized  by  an  order  of  Parliament  j  but  the  old 
vicar  lived  there  peaceably  and  quietly,  without  any  moleftation.* 

Notwithftanding  the  great  ufefulnefs  of  Mr.  Baxter  at  Kidderm.infter,  and  the  hioh 
eftimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  great  numbers,  yet,  after  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  war,  fuch  was   the  rage  of  the  royalifts  in  that  part  of  the  country  againft 
him,  on  account  of  the  inclination  v.'hicli  he  had  difcovered  to  favour  the  caufc:  of 
the  parliament,  that  he  found  it  necefiary  to  retire  to  Gloucefter;   but  being  ftronojy 
folicited,  he  returned  to  Kidderminder.     However,  not  finding  himfeif  fafe  in  this 
place,  he  again  quitted  it,  and  took  up  his  rcfiden.ce  at  Coventry.     Here  he  lived  ia 
perfed  quiet,  preaching  once  every  Sunday  to  the  g.irrifon,  and  once  to  the  town's 
people.     After  the  battle  of  Nafeby,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  colonel  Whalley's 
regiment,  and  was  prefent  at  feveral  fieges.    He  was  obliged  to  leave  the  army  in  the  year 
1657,  ^y  ^  ludden  illnefs,  and  retired  to  Sir  'J  homas  Houfe's,  where  he  continued  a 
long  time  in  a  languilhing  ftate  of  health.    When  Cromwell  had  gained  the  fuperiority, 
Mr.  Baxter  expreffed  his  diilatisfacflion  at  his  meafures,  though  he  ditl  not  think  proper 
to  preach  againft  him  from  the  pulpit.      However,   he  once  preached  before  Crorh- 
well,  after  he  v/as  prcteftor,  and  alio  had  a  conference  v^ith  him  \  of  which,  and  of 
his  lermon,  we  fhall  give  an  account  in  Mr.  Baxter's  own  words.     "  The  Lord  Broo-^ 
hill  ffays  he)  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  brought  me   to  [neach  before  Cromwell  the 
protedor,  which  was  the  only  time  that  ever  I  preached  to  him,  fave  once  lono-  be- 
fore, when  he  was  an  inferior  man  among  other  auditors.     I  knew  not  which  way  to 
provoke  him  better  to  his  duty,   than   by  preaching  on   i  Cor.  i.  10.   againft  the  divi* 
fions  and  didradions  of  the  ch'urch,  and  fliewing  how  mifchievous  a  thino;  ic  was  for 
politicians  to  maintain  fuch  divifions  for  their  own  ends,  that  they   mfcht  fifh  in 
troubled  waters,  and  keep  the  church  by  its  divifions  in  a  ftate  of  weakn^fs,  left  ic 
riiouLd  be  able  to  offend  them  •,  and  to  (hew  the  neceffity  and  means  ot  union.     But 
tl;e  plainnefs  and  nearnefs  I  heard  was  difpleafing  to  him,  and  his  courtiers  5  but  they 
pi;t  it  up. 

*  CrJamji's  life  of  Mr.  Buxtt-r,  p,  ii,  2;. 
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*•  A  while  after,  Cromwell  fent  to  fpeak  with  me  j  and  when  I  came,  in  the  prefencc 
only  of  three  of  jiis  chief  men,  he  began  a  long  and  tedious  fpecch  to  me  of  God'f 
providence  in  the  change  of  the  government,  and  how  God  had  owned  ir,  and  what  areac 
things  had  been  done  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  peace  wi-h  Spain  and  Hollaiid,  &c. 
When  he  had  wearied  tis  all  with  fpeaking  thus  flowly  about  an  hour,  I  told  him,  it 
was  too  great  condefcenfion  to  acquaint  me  fo  fully  wit!i  all  thefe  matters,  which  were 
above  me;  but  I  told  him  that  we  took  our  ancient  monarchy  to  be  a  blefnng,  and 
not  an  evil  to  the  land,  and  humbly  craved  lii:~,  patier.ce,  that  I  might  aflc  him,  hov/ 
England  had  ever  forfeited  that  ble/ling,  and  unto  whoin  the  forftirure  was  made?  (I 
was  fain  to  fpeak  of  the  fpedes  of  government  only,  fur  they  had  lately  made  it  trea- 
fm  by  a  law  to  fpeak  for  the  perfon  of  the  king.)  Upon  that  quePcion,  he  was 
awakened  into  fome  paffion,  and  told  me  it  was  no  forfeiture,  but  God  had  changed 
it  as  it  plealed  him  •,  and  then  he  let  fly  at  the  parliament,  which  thwarted  him  -,  Anc 
efpecially  by  name  at  four  or  five  of  thofe  members  which  were  my  chief  acquaintance 
and  I  prefumed  to  defend  them  againll  his  paffjon;  and  thus  four  or  five  hours  were 
fpent." 

Mr.  Baxter  alfo  informs  us,  that  fliortly  after  he  had  fome  further  converfation  with 
the  proteftor.  ''  A  few  days  after  (fays  he)  he  lent  for  me  again,  to  hear  my  judg- 
ment about  liberty  of  confcience,  (which  he  pretended  to  be  moll  zealous  for)  befoie 
almoil:  all  his  privy  council  •,  where,  after  another  flow  tedious  fpeech  of  his,  I  told 
him  a  little  of  my  judgment:  and  when  two  of  his  company  had  fpun  out  a  great  deal 
more  of  tire  time  in  fuch  like  tedious  (but  mere  ignorant)  fpeeches,  fome  four  or  five 
hours  being  fj^ent,  I  told  him,  that  if  he  would  be  at  the  labour  to  read  it,  I  could 
tell  him  more  of  my  mind  in  writing  in  two  fheets,  than  in  that  way  of  fpeaking  in 
many  days ;  and  that  I  had  a  paper  on  that  fubjed  by  me,  written  for  a  friend, 
which  if  he  would  perufe,  and  allow  for  the  change  of  the  perfon,  he  would  know  my 
fenfe.  He  received  the  paper  after,  but  I  fcarce  believe  that  he  ever  read  it ;  for  I 
faw  that  what  he  learned  muft  be  from  himfelf -,  being  more  dilpofed  to  fpeak  many 
hours,  than  to  hear  one;  and  litile  heeding  what  another  faid,  when  he  had  fpoken 
himfelf." 

After  this,  Mr.  Baxter  returned  to  Kidderminfler,  where  he  entered  again  upon  hi^ 
miniflerial  office,  and  with  good  fuccefs.  He  was  the  more  acceptable,  on  account 
of  his  charities  and  kindnefs  to  the  poor.  His  income,  indeed,  was  not  great,  but  ic 
was  increafed  by  the  profit  which  he  made  of  his  writings-,  for  which,  he  fays,  he 
fometimes  received  fixty  or  eighty  pounds  a  year  of  the  bookfellers.  He  gave  away 
a  great  number  of  his  own  books  among  the  people  of  the  town,  and  alfo  bibles  to 
thofe  who  needed  them,  '*  1  found  (fays  he)  that  my  fingle  life  afforded- me  much  ad- 
vantage; for  I  could  the  eafilier  take  my  people  for  my  children,  and  think  all  I  hait 
too  little  for  them,  in  that  I  had  no  childien  of  my  own  to  tempt  me  to  another  way 
of  ufing  it.  And  being  difcharged  from  the  moit  of  family  cares,  (keeping  Init  one 
ic-rvanty  I  had  the  greater  vacancy  and  liberty  for  the  labours  of  my  calling."  He 
alfo  fludied  phyfic,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  be  ferviceable  to  the  poor,  which  ren- 
dered him  the  more  acceptable  to  his  auditors.  "  God  made  ufe  of  my  pradlicc  of 
phyfic  among  them  (fays  he)  as  a  very  great  advantage  to  my  miniftry  -,  for  they  that 
cared  not  for  their  fouls  did  love  their  lives,  and  care  for  their  bodies;  and  by  this 
they  were  made  almoil  as  obfervant,  as  a  tenant  is  of  his  landlord.  Sometimes  I 
could  fee  bctfore  me  in  the  church  a  very  coiifiderable  part  of  the  congregation,  whole 
lives  God  h'ld  made  iv.c  a  means  to  fave,  or  to  recover  their  health  :  and  doing  for 
nothihg  fo  obliged  them,  that  they  would  readily  hear  me." 

Mr. 
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^Ir.  Baxter  came  to  London  a  little  before  the  dcpofition  of  Richard  Cromwell 
and  preached  before  tlie  parliament  the  day  preceding  that  on  which  they  voted  tl 
king's  return.  He  preached  likewife  before  the  lord  mayor  at  St.  Paul's  a  thankfgiv- 
ing-fermon  for  general  Monk's  iuccefs.  Upon  the  relloration  he  was  a[^pointed  oiie 
of  the  king's  chaplains  in  ordinary.  He  was  likewife  ofFercrd  the  bifliopiic  of  Here- 
ford by  the  lord  chancellor  Clarendon,- but  he  refufcd  to  accept  of  it.  He  niTiftfd  at 
the  co.ifcrence  at  the  Savoy  as  one  of  the  comniiiTiOners,  when  they  drew  up  a  reformed 
litu-gy. 

k  was  not  long  after  the  reftoration  before  the  old  vicar  of  KiddermiriRer  was  re- 
{toved  to  his  parfonagc,  notwithiliandins:  his  incapacity  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  it. 
And  Mr.  Baxter,  who  had  refu'ed  a  bilhopric,  v/ould  gladly  have  been  this  man's 
curate-,  but  even  this  was  denied  him.  Sir  Ralph  Clare  was  his  fecret  enemy,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  it  believed  in  London  chat  many  people  at  Kidderminftcr  were 
againft  Mr.  Baxter's  being  Rationed  there.  There  were  eighteen  hundred  people  who 
had  been  communicants  with  Mr.  Baxter  in  that  town;  and  when  they  were  acquainted 
with  this  report,  fixtcen  hundred  of  thefe  fet  their  hands,  in  one  day,  to  a  paper  tefli- 
fying  their  eefire  of  having  him  reinllated  among  them.  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon 
pretended  to  be  very  defirous  that  Mr.  Baxter  fhould  be  fettled  at  Kidderminfter,  but 
his  profefTions  fecm  not  to  have  been  fincere.  He  offered  to  preach  there  for  nothing, 
but  could  not  obtain  permifTron. — Being  thus  difappointed,  he  preached  occafionally, 
for  fome  time,  about  London;  and  at  length  fixed  with  Dr.  Bates  at  St.  Dunilan's 
church,  Fleet-ftreet;  and  preached  once  a  week,  as  lecturer,  having  an  allowance 
made  him  on  that  account  by  the  parilli.  He  was  alfo  appointed  by  Mr.  AfluirlV, 
and  fome  other  citizens,  to  preach  a  lecture  in  Milk-Ilreet,  for  which  they  agreed  to 
allow  him  40I.  per  annum,  but  this  he  continued  only  about  a  year.  At  the  fame 
time  he  preached  once  every  Sunday  at  Black-Friars,  where  he  would  take  nothing  for 
his  labour,  left  he  fhould  thereby  render  the  pariftiioners  lefs  able  or  ready  to  help 
their  minifter  Mr.  Gibbons.  When  the  z6t  of  uniformity  was  pafTed,  the  terms  of 
which  Mr.  Baxter  could  not  in  confcience  comply  with,  a  flop  was  put  to  his  public 
miniftry  :  upon  which  he  retired  to  A6lon  in  Middlefex,  that  he  might  have  the  more 
If ifure  for  writing.  At  the  time  of  the  plague  in  1665,  he  went:  to  Mr.  Hampden's 
in  Buckinghamfhire;  but  after  the  ceafmg  of  that  calamity  he  returned  to  Adon. 

While  Mr.  Baxter  refided  at  A6lon,  he  preached  every  Sunday  to  his  own  family, 
and  a  great  number  of  other  perfons  flocked  to  his  houfe  to  hear  him.  He  did 
this,  however,  only  during  the  intervals  of  divine  fervice  at  the  church,  which  he 
conllantly  attended.  But  even  this  gave  {0  much  offence,  that,  by  virtue  of  that 
unjud'  and  opprefTive  ftatute,  the  conventicle  adt,  a  warrant  was  figned  by  two  juflices, 
whereby  he  was  committed  for  fix  months  to  New  Priibn  ;  but  obtaining  an  habeas 
corpus,  he  was  difcharged  by  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  on  account  of  an  irregu- 
larity in  the  mittimus;  upon  wliich  he  removed  to  Totteridge,  near  Barnet.  Ar  this 
place  he  lived  quietly  and  without  diflurbancc.  In  1671,  he  loif  a  thoufand  pounds, 
which  was  the  greateft  part  of  his  fortune,  by  the  fhutting  up  of  the  king's  exchequer. 
In  1672,  the  nonconformifbs  having  obtained  fome  indulgence,  Mr.  Baxter  came  up 
to  London,  and  was  one  of  the  Tuefday  lefturers  at  Pinner's-Hall,  and  had  a  Friday 
kdure  at  Fetter-laiie;  but  on  Sundays  he  for  fome  time  preached  only  occafionally, 
and  afterwards  more  flatedly  in  St.  James's  market-houfe.  He  was,  however,  once 
apprehended  as  he  was  preaching  his  ledure  in  Fetter-lane  ;  but  was  foon  releafed, 
becaufe  the  warrant  was  not  figned  by  a  city  magiftrate. 
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The  times  feernlng  to  grow  more  favourable,  he  built  a  meeting-houfe  in  Oxenclon- 
Ttreet ;  but  he  had  pirached  there  only  once,  before  a  refolution  was  taken  to  furprize 
and  lend  him  to  the  county  goal.  This  misfortune,  however,  he  efcaped ;  but  the 
perfon  who  preached  for  him  was  committed  to  the  Gate^houfe,  and  continued  there 
three  months.  Having  been  kept  out  of  his  new  meeting-houfe  a  whole  year,  he  took 
another  in  SwTllow-ftreet  •,  but  was  likewife  prevented  from  ufing  that,  a  guard  being 
■fived  there  for  many  Sundays  together,  to  hinder  him  from  entering  it.  However,  he 
preached  to  a  congregation  at  Southwark  for  many  months.  In  1682,  he  fufFered 
more  fcveicly  than  he" had  ever  done  before  on  account  of  his  nonconformity.  He 
was  fuddenly  furprized  in  his  own  houfc  by  many  conllables  and  officers,  who  appre- 
hended him,  upon  a  warrant  to  fcize  his  perfon,  for  coming  within  five  miles  of  a  cor- 
po.ationj  producing  at  the  fame  time  five  "more  warrants,  to  diftrain  for  or'e  hundred 
and  ninety-five  pounds,  as  a  penalty  for  five  ferm.ons  he  had  preached.  Though  he 
Vv-as  much  out  of  order,  being  but  juft  rifen  from  his  bed,  where  he  had  been  jn  ex- 
tremity of  pain,  he  was  contentedly  going  wdth  them  to  a  juftice,  to  be  fent  to  goal, 
and  left  his  houfe  to  their  v/ill.  But  Dr.  Thomas  Cox  meeting  him  as  he  was  going, 
forced  him  aoain  into  his  bed,  and  went  to  five  juftices,  before  whom  he  fwore,  that 
Mr.  Baxter  could  not  go  to  prifon  without  danger  of  death.  Upon  this  the  juftices 
delayed  till  they  had  confulted  the  king,  who  confented  that  his  imprifonment  fhould 
be  for  that  time  forborne,  that  he  might  die  at  home.  But  chey  executed  their  war- 
rants on  the  books  and  goods  in  the  houfe,  though  he  made  it  appear  that  they  were 
nana  of  his  ;  and  thfy  fold  even  the  bed  which  he  lay  fick  upon.  Some  friends  paid 
for  them  as  much  money  as  they  were  appraifed  ar,  and  he  repaid  them.  And  all 
this  was  tranfiiSted  without  Mr.  Baxter's  having  the  Icaft  notice  of  any  accufation,  or 
ever  feeing  the  juftices  or  accufers  •,  and  afterwards  he  v/as  in  conftant  danger  of  new 
I'eizures,  and  therefore  was  forced  to  leave  his  houfe,  and  retire  into  private  lodgings. 

Mr.  Baxter  had  but  a  very  indifferent  ftate  of  health  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
life;  but  in  i6S'4  he  grew  fo  ill  and  weak,  that  he  was  fcarce  able  to  ftand.  Not- 
withftanding  his  being  in  this  fituation,  fome  juftices  fent  warrants  to  apprehend  him, 
he  beincr  one  in  a  catalogue  which  was  faid  to  contain  the  names  of  a  thoufand  per- 
fons,  who  were  all  to  be  bound  to  their  good  behaviour.  Knowing  that  their  war- 
rant would  not  empower  them  to  break  open  doors,  he  refufed  to  open  to  them,  though 
they  were  got  into  his  houfe.  Whereupon  they  fet  fix  officers  at  his  ftudy-door,*  who 
.;kept  him  irom.  his  bed  and  food  by  watching  all  night  •,  and  next  day  he  yielded. 
They  carried  him  to  the  court  of  quarter-feffions,  when  he  was  fcarce  able  to  fcand, 
and  bound  him  in  a  bond  of  400I.  to  his  good  behaviour."  He  defired  to  know 
v/hat  his  crime  was,  and  who  were  his  accufers-,  but  they  told  him  it  was  for  no 
fault,  but  to  fecure  the  government  in  evil  times  ;  and  that  they  had  a  lift  of  many 
fufpedcd  perfons  that  muft  do  the  fame  as  well  as  h'm.  He  defired  to  know  for  what 
reafon  he  was  numbered  with  the  fufpeded,  and  by  whofe  accufation  ;  but  they  gave 
.him  no  information  upon  that  head. 

The  various  perfecutions  that  Mr.  Baxter,  as  v/ell  as  a  great  number  of  other 
pious  and  v/orthy  nonconformifts,  fuffertd  at  this  period,  reflect  the  greateft  dif- 
honour  upon  thofe  bigotted  Epifcopalians  that  were  the  caufe  of  them.  It  is  com- 
puted, that  by  the  ad  of  uniformity,  near  two  thoufand  minifters  were  ejected  from 
Their  livings;  though  they  were  unexceptionable  in  point  of  learning  and  morals,,  and 
many  of  them  were  diftinguiihcd  by  their  abilities,  tlieir  induftry,  and  their  exemplary 
lives.  But  it  v/as  not  thought  fufficient  to  deprive  them  of  their  livings :  they  were 
ii:t  ou\y  to  be  drivcuout  or  the  churches/ but  prohibited  from  worfliipping  God  any 

where 
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where  eli'c  in  that  way  which  their  confcicnces  approved.  Indeed,  in  dlFferent  no.-, 
of  the  church,  men  have  too  ofttn  pretended  a  mighty  zeal  for  chriltiauiry,  vrhllc: 
they  Were  afting  not  only  in  diretl  oppofit'.on  to  its  plaincft  precepts,  hut  ma  man- 
ner inconfillent  even  with  the  dictates  of  juHice  and  humaniry  ! 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  16B5,  IVIr.  Baxter  was  committed  to  tiic  King's  Bench 
pnfon,  by  a  warrant  from  the  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Jefferies,  for  his  Paraphrale  on  tl:e 
New  Teftament,  which  had  been  printed  a  little  before,  and  which  v/as  called  a 
fcandalous  and  feditious  bo  A  againft  the  government.  On  the  6th  -of  May,  which 
was  the  firfl  day  of  the  term,  he  appeare.l  in  Wellminiler-hall,  and  an  information 
was  ordered  to  be  filed  againlt  him.  Cn  May  the  30th,  he  was  brought  to  his  trial 
•  before  JefFeries  at  Guildhall,  and  found  gui!tv:  on  the  29th  of  June  followincr,  he 
had  judgement  given  againft  him.  He  was  fentenced  to  p^y  a  fine  of  five  hoSre.l 
marks,  to  Ic  in  .prifon  till  he  had  paid  it,  and  to  be  bound  to  his  good  behavicvr 
for  leven  years.  The  following  year  :>  r.  Baxter  obtained  his  pardon,  bv  the  medi- 
ation ot  the  Lord  Powis.  His  fi.ie  was  remitted;  and  on  \^  ednefday  the  24th  of 
November,  1686,  he  was  difcharged  out  of  the  King's  Bench.  He  removed  to  a. 
houie  which  he  had  taken  in  Charter-houfe-yard,  and  re-aifumed  the  exercife  of  his 
miniUry  as  an  affiftant  to  iMr.  Sylvefier,  which  he  continued  about  four  years  and  a. 
half,  till  he  became  fo  very  weak  as  t )  be  forced  to  keep  his  chamber;  and  even, 
then  he  endenvoure  '  to  do  all- the  good  which  his  fituation  would  permit.  He  died 
on  the  8th  of  December,.  1691,  and  was  Interred  in  Chrift-church,  being  attended  to 
the  grave  by  a  numerous  company  of  perfons  of  different  ranks,  and  many  clcrov- 
men  of  the  eftablilhed  church.  He  ordered  by  his  will  that  ail  his  books  fliould'^be 
d.fiributed  among  poor  fcholars ;  and  all  that  remained  of  his  ellate  he  difpofed  of 
ior  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  He  was  married,  but  had  no  iffue.  His  wife  died  fome 
years  before  him  :  he  pubhllied  a  fliort  account  of  her,  under  the  title  of  A  Breviate. 
ci  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Baxter. 

Mr.  Baxter  met  in  his  life-time  with  the  ufual  fate  of  eminence,  to  be  highlw- 
praifed,  and  highly  cenfured.     Dr.  Bates  faid,  that  his  books,  which  for  number  and. 
variety  of  matter  were  fufficient  to  make  a  library,  contain  a  treafure  of  controver- 
fial,  cafuiihcal,  pofitive,  and  pra^ical  divinity,  and  bifliop  Wilkins  affirmed,  that  he- 
has  cultivated  every  fubjed  he  has  handled.     But  Mr.  Long  of  Fxerer  faid,  it  would 
be  well  for  the  world  if  Mr.  Baxter's  books  were  all  burned.     However,,  an  excel- 
lent judge.  Dr.  Barrow,  pafTed  this  judgment  upon  them,  that  <-  his  praftical  writ- 
ings were  never  mended,  and  his  controverfial  feldom  confuted."     Bifliop  Burnet,  im 
the  hiflory  of  his  own  times,,  calls  Mr.  Baxter  '*  a  man  of  great  piety,  and  that: 
if  he  had  not  meddled  with  too  many  things,  would  have  been  efttemed  one  of  the 
tnoi\  learned  men  of  the  age  -,  that  he  had  a  moving  and  molt  pathetic  way  of  writ- 
ing, and  was  his  wh_ole  life  long  a  man  of  great,  zeal  and  much  fimplicity,  but  was 
unhappily  fubtle  and  metaphyfical  in  every  thing." 

The  late  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Philip  Doddridge  had  a  very  high  opinion  of 
Mr.  Baxter,  both  as  a  man,  and  as  a  writer.     In  a  letter  written  in  1723,  to^a  friend,, 
giving  fome  account  of  his  fludies,  he  exprefled  himfelf  thus :   '*  Baxter  is  my  parti- 
cular favourite.     It  is  impoffible  to  tell  you,,  ho\v  much  I  am  charmed  with  the  de- 
votion, good  ienfe,  and  patho?,  which  is  every  where  to  be  found  in  him.     I  cannot 
forbear  looking  upon  him  as  one  of  the  greateif  orators,  both  with  regard  to  copiouf- 
nefs,  acutenefs,  and  energy,  that  our  nation  hath  produced:  and  if  he  hath  defcribed, 
as  1  believe,  the  temper  of  his  own  heart,  he  appears  to  have  been  fo  far  fuperior  to 
the  generality  of  thofe  whom  we  charitably  hope  to  be  good  men,  that,  one  would  ■ 
^^^'  I-  T  t.  °  imagine 
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.  imagine  God  raifed  him  up  ta  difgrace  and  condemn  his  brethren;  to  lliew  what  a 
chnllian  is,  and  how  few.  in  the  world  deferve  the  charafter." 

Mr.  Baxter's  writings  are  very  numerous.     It  is   computed  that  he  wrot'^  at  leafl: 
an  hundred  and  forty-five  diftinft  treatifes,  whereof  four  were  folio's,  feventy-three 
.  quarto'5,  forty-nine  o6lavo's,  and  nineteen  in  twelves  and  twenty-four's,   befides  fin- 
gle  fheets,  feparate  fermons,  and  at  leaft  five  and  twenty  prefaces  before  other  men's 
v/ritings.     Among  Mr.  Baxter's  more  confiderable  and  celebrated  pieces  v,"ei-e  the 
follov/mg  :   I.  The  Saints  Everlafting  Reft.      II.  A  Call  to  the  Unconverted  :  of  this 
piece  Mr.  Baxter  himfelf  fays,  "  This  little  book  God  hath  blefied  with  unexpeded 
fuccefs  beyond  all  the  reft  tliat  I  have  written,  except  the  Saints  Reft.      In  a  little 
mo-e  than  a  year  there  were  about  twenty  thoufand  of  them  printed  by  my  own 
.   confcnt,  and  about  ten  thoufand  fince,  befides  many  thoufands  by  ftoien  imprefJions." 
Ic^'has  been  tranflated  into  the  French,  Dutch,  Welch,  and  other  European  languages: 
And  Mr.. Elliot  tranflnted  it  into  the  Indian  language.     III.  A  Treatife  on  the  Di- 
^  vine  Life.     IV.  A  Chriftian  Direftoiy  •,  or,  a  Sum  of  praftical  Theology,  and  Cafes 
of  Confcience.     V.  Methodus  Theologize.     VI.  '1  he  Poor  Man's  Family  Rook  j  of 
this  many  thouTinds  h:ive  been  printed.     VII.  Paraphrafe  on  the  New  Teftament. 
VIII.  A  Treatife  of  Univerfal  Redemption.     Some  years  after  his  death,  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Sylvefier  publiflicd,  from  our  author's  original  manufcript,    "  Reliqiuje  Bax- 
terianss  :   or,  Mr.  Richard   Baxter's  narrative  ot   the  moft  ir.emorable  pafTages  of  his 
■life  and  times."    This  work  hath  been  abridged  by  Dr.  Edmund  Calamy. 

BAXTER  (William)  nephew  to  Mr.  Richard  Eaxte*-,  of  whom  we  have  been 
trenting,   was   born   at  Lanlugany  in  Shropfhire,   in  the  year  1650.     His  education 
was  much  neglected  in  his  younger  years  ;  for  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  he  went 
to  the  fchool  at  Harrow  on  the  Hih,  in   Middlefex,  he  knew    not    or^e   letter  in  a 
book,  nor  underdood  one  word  of  any  language  but  Welch:  but  he  foon  retrieved 
his  loft  time,  and  became  a  man  of  great  learning.     Pie  applied  himfrlf  chiefly  to  the 
ftudies  of  antiquities  and  philology.      In  16  9^  he  publifhed  a  grammar  of  the  Latin. 
tongue;   and  in  1695,  an  edition  of  Anacrcon  with  notes,   which  was  aftei-wards  re-' 
printed  in  1710,  with -confiderable  imiprovements.     In  1 70.1,  he  publifhed  an  edition 
of  Horace,  v\itii  notes,  which  was  aitetwards  re -printed.     In  1719,  he  publiihed  his 
Didionary  of  the  Biiiifli  Antiquities.     His  Gloffary,  or  Didionary  of  tiae  Roman 
Antic^uities,  which  goes  no  farther  than  the  letter  J,  was  publifhed  in    1726,  after 
our  au  h'T's  cieceafe,   by  the   I\ev.  Mr.  Mofes  Vv'^illiams ;  and,  in   1732,  th it  gentle- 
man alfo  publifhed  propofds  for  printing  our  author's    n  ,tcs  on  Juvenal.     Mr.  Bax- 
ter had  alfo  a  fhare  in  the  Englifu  trc-mflation  of  Plutarch  by  fevenil  hand-;.     He  was 
a  great  mafter  of  the  ancient  Britifh  and  Irifti  tongues,  and  well  Ikiiied  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek,  as  well  as  the  northern  and  eaftern  languages.     He  kept  .1  correfpondence' 
with  moft  of  the  learned  men  of  his  time,  particularly  with  the  raiuous  antiqua-' 
rian  Mr.  Edward  Lhwyd.     Some  of  Mr.  Baxter's  letters  to  him  are  pubhfhed-i.i  his 
Gloflarium  antiquitatum  Roma^n-irum.     There  are  likewife  in  the  philofophical  tranf- 
adions  two  letters  of  his  to  Dr.  Plarwood,  one  concerniug  the  town  of  Vereconium 
or  Wroxeter   in  Shropfliire,  and  t%|  other  concerning  the  Hypocaufta  or  fwe.iting- 
houfcs  of  the  ancients;  and  another  to  Dodor  Hans  Sloarif,  iecrttary  to  the  Royal 
Society,  co-taining  an  abflracft  of  Mr.  Lhwyd's  Archasologia  Br  tannica. 

Mr.  Baxter  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  life  in  the  ufcful   but  laborious  employ- 
ment of  teaching  youth  :   for  fome  years  he   kept  a  boarding-fchool  at  Tottenham 
High  Crqfs  in  Mi'ddkfe;*',  y/here  he  remained  till  he  was  chofen  mafter  of  the  mer- 
cer's 
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cer's-fchool  in  London.  In  this  fituation  he  continued  above  twenty  years,  but  re-. 
iigned  before  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  3  ill  of  May  1723,  in  the  feventy-. 
third  year  of  his  age. 

BEATON  (James)  Archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews.  This  famous  prelate  was  de- 
fcendcd  twm  an  antient  and  honourable  family,  that  came  originally  from  France,  but 
which  had  been  long  fettled  in  Scotland.  His  father  was  John  L'eaton,  of  Balfour, 
and  his  mother  Mary,  daughter  to  Sir  David  Bofwell  of  Blamuco.  He  was  a  youno-er 
fon,  and  therefore  very  early  intended  for  the  church,  and  with  that' view  kept  to  his 
Itudies,  He  had  great  natural  talents,  which  he  improved  by  the  acquifition  of  the 
bcft  learning  which  could  be  attained,  at  that  time,  in  his  country.  i-Iis  firft  prefer- 
ment was  that  of  the  provollfliip  of  Bothwell,  which  was  given  him  by  George  Doucrlas, 
Earl  of  Angus,  in  5503.  The  next  year  he  was  promoted  to  the  rich  and  honourable 
preferment  of  abbot  of  Dumferling.  This  was  a  (Irong  evidence  of  the  king's  favour ; 
but  in  1505,  he  received  a  Hill  greater.  His  brother,  Sir  David  Beaton,  died  that 
year;  upon  which  the  king  honoured  him  with  the  flaff  of  high-treafurer  in  the  room 
of  that  gentleman  •,  and  he  began  to  be  confi  lered  as  one  of  his  majefty's  chief  mini- 
fters.  In  1508,  he  was  promoted  to  the  bilhopric  of  Galloway-,  and  before  he  had  fat. 
a  full  year  in  that  fee,  he  was  removed  to  the  archbifliopric  of  Giafgow,  upon  which 
he  refigned  the  treafurer's  [laif  in  1^,09.  He  is  fuppofcd  to  have  taken  this  ftep  with 
a  view  to  be  more  at  leifure  to  mind  the  government  of  his  diocefe;  for  we  are  tokl 
that  while  he  continued  at  Giafgow,  he  attended  to  the  duties  of  his  fundlion  with 
great  diligence. 

In  1513,  King  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  having  imprudently  entered  into  a  war  with 
England,  v.'.is  llain  in  the  battle  of  Flodden-ficld ;  and  with  him  fell  the  flower  of  his  • 
nobility,  and  among  them  AFxamier,  archbifhop  of  Sr.  Andrews,  and  chancellor  of 
Scotland,   his  natural  fon.      By  this  fatal  blow  the  kingdom  was  thrown  into  the  ut- 
moil  confufion.     The  queen,  Margaret,  was  declared  regent  of  the  kingdom  by  the 
late  king's  will;  and  liich  of  the  nobility  as  furvived  the  battle  of  Flodden-field,'  had 
fubniitteel  to  her  authority;  but  in  confeqiience  of  an  halfy  and  indecent  marriage  with 
/\rchibald  Earl  of  Angus,  (he  was  deprived  of  her  regency.     The  nobility,  however,- 
could  not  agree  about  this;  and  the  clergy,  inftead  of  inrerpofing  their  good  offices, 
and  endeavouring  to  promote  peace  in  the  kingdom,  were  all  together  by  the  ears' 
about  the^aichbilhopric  of  St.' Andrews.      So   that,   for  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the 
public  tranquility,  it  was  found  necefTary  to  fend  for  John  Stuarr,  Duke  of  Albany, 
the  young  king's   uncle,  from  France,  and  to  declare  him  regent  of  the   kincrdom. 
Among  thole  who  were  particularly  diilinguilked  by  the  new  regent's  favour,  was  arch-, 
billiop  Beaton.     He  railed  him   to  the  office,,  of  high  chancellor;  ;.nd  gave  him  for 
the  uipport  of  his  dignity  the  two  rich  abbies  of  Killwining  and  Arbroth,   which  he 
held  v/ith  his  archbilhopric  in  commendam..     While  archbifhop  Beaton  refided  at  Giaf- 
gow in  15:5,  the  famous  Dr.  Gawin  Douglas,  uncle  to  the  Earl  of  vYngus,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  fee  of  Dunkeld,  which  being  a  fuffragan  to  the  archbifliop  of  Glaf'^ov/, 
Dr.  Douglas  went  thither  to  be  confecrated.     And  Beaton,  to  fhew  how  much  h*re- 
fp«(5led  the  new  biffiop  and  his  family,  entertained   him  and  all  his  attendants  with 
great  magnificence  and  fplendor,  and  defrayed  the  whole  expence  of  his  confecration. 
But,  notwithftanding  all  this,  and  though  he  haJ  been  fiilf  patronifctl  by  the  family  of 
Douglas,  yet  the  favours  which  he  had  received  from  the  regent,  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
induced  our  prelate  to  join  his  party  in  oppofition  to  that  of  the  houfe  of  Douglas. 
1ft   1517,  the  Duke  of  Albany  went  ov.t  into  France-,  upon  which  he  ap})ointcd. 
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among  other  great  men,  archbifhop  Reaton  to  be  one  of  the  governors  of  Scotland-  'v^ 
his  ablence  :  And,  with  a  viesv  of  preventing  difpiues  among  them,  they  had  different 
provinces  afTigned  them.  But  this  did  rut  anfwer  thepurpofe;  for  during  the  regciu'> 
abfence,  fuch  confufions  prevailed  in  Scotland,  and  fuch  mutual  enmity,  rapine,  and 
violence,  amonglt  the  great  families,  that  the  kingdom  was,  for  a  confiderable  time, 
i<i  the  vu:nolt  dilorder.  At  length  it  was  propofed  to  commit  the  reins^pf  government 
into  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Arran,  a  nobleman  nearly  allied  in  blood  to  the  king. 
Accordingly,  at  his  inftance,  a  convention  of  ctlates  was  fummoned  to  meet  at  Kdin- 
burgh,  on  the  20th  of  April  1520. 

On  tjie  day  appointed  the  Earl  of  Arran,  with  many  of  the  nobility,  affcmbLd 
together  in  archbiiaop  Beaton's  houfe;  where,  previous  to  the  fitting  of  the  convention, 
they  refolved  to  apprehend  the  Earl  of  Angus ;  alledging  that  his  power  was  fo  great, 
that  whiift  he  remained  free,  they  could  not  have  a  free  parliament.  But  as  foon  as 
the  Earl  was  informed  of  this  defign,  he  lent  his  uncle,  Gawin  Douglas,  bifnop  of 
Dunkeld,  to  archbifnop  Beaton,  the  chancellor,  offering  that  if  he  had  failed  in  anv 
part  of  his  duty  to  the  reft  of  the  lords,  he  would  molt  willingly  lubmit  to  the  cen- 
fiire  of  the  convention,  which  was  then  going  to  meet.  And  bilhop  Douglas  himlelf 
earneftly  bcfought  the  chancellor,  that  lie  would  ule  his  beft  endeavours  with  his 
friends  to  compromife  matters,  in  order  to  prevent  the  effufion  of  blood.  Archbifliop 
Beaton,  however,  though  he  was  as  deep  in  the  defign  as  any  of  the  party,  and  had 
"  very  epifcopally,'"  fays  Hume,*  "•  put  on  armour  to  be  prefent  at  it,  and  to  afiit 
them  himfelf  in  perfon-,"  yet  he  endeavoured  to  excufe  himfclf  as  well  a^s  he  coukl, 
by  laying  the  blame  wholly  upon  the  Earl  of  Arran,  who,  he  pretended,  was  highly 
offended  with  the  Earl  of  Angus  upon  many  accounts-,  and  after  he  had  reckoned  up 
the  chief  of  them,  and  faid  that  for  thole  reafons  Arran  would  have  Angus  arrefted,  he 
concluded  with  faying,  "  There  is  no  remedy!  Upon  my  confcience  I  cannot  help  it," 
In  the  heat  of  his  affeveration,  Beaton  fmote  his  breafl:  with  his  hand,  which  made 
the  iron  plates  of  the  coat  of  mail  under  his  caffock  return  a  rattling  found  ;-|-  which 
bimop  Douglas  perceiving,  he  gave  his  brother  prelate  this  juft  reprimand  :  "  How 
r.ow,  my  lord,  methinks  your  confcience  clatters:  We  are  prieib,  it  is  not  lawful  for 
us  to  put  on  armour,  or  bear  arms.  It  is  inconfiftent  with  our  charader."  However, 
the  good  bifhop  Douglas,  finding  he  could  no  way  prevail  with  him,  in  behalf  of  the 
Earl  of  Angus,  retired.  But  as  to  archbifliop  Beaton,  he,  according  to  Buchanan, 
indead  of  being  *'  a  promoter  of  peace,  flew  armed  up  and  down,  like  a  firebrand 
offedition."  As,  in  this  fituation  of  affairs,  no  accommodation  could  be  brought 
about  between  the  two  parties,  a  fl<irmilh  enfued,  in  which  the  party  of  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  who  was  much  beloved  in  Edinburgh,  had  the  advantage.  Archbifliop  Beaton, 
when  he  faw  the  day  was  loft,  and  his  friends  defeated,  fled  for  fanduary  to  the  Black- 
friars  church,  and  was  there  taken  out  from  behind  the  altar,  and  his  rochet  torn  off 
him.  And  he  would  certainly  have  been  flain,  if  biftiop  Gawin  Douglas  had  nor, 
from  a  regard  to  his  charader,  interceded  for  him,  and  faved  his  life. 

The  following  year  152 1,  arch  bilhop  Beaton's  affairs  grew  fomewhat  more  prof- 
perous.     The  Duke  of  Albany,  the  regent,  arrived  from  France,  who,  for  the  pre- 

*  Not  the  author  of  the  hiftory  of  tngland,  oc.  but  Mr.  David  Hume  of  Godfcroft,  author  of  the 
liifJo.y  of  the  hoiife  and  race  of  Dougla'^- 

'f  "  In  the  heat  of  liis  affeveration,  he  beat  his  breaft  with  his  hand,  where  his  confcience  lay  well 
covered  with  a  coat  of  mail ;  a  fecret  hid  under  his  feton  or  caffock.  And  now  being  knocked  upon,  it 
anfwered  with  a  ratllrng  noife  which  the  plateii  of  iron  didyield^  bearing  witnefs  ajrainll  him  how  little 
be  cared  for  ths^  iir.vai-d  witnefs,  which  belied  him,  when  he  proteiled  he  was  delirour,  to  pacify  mat- 
ters, being  indeed  thus  prepaiiu;^  for  war.'"— Huine's  Hilt  of  the  houle  of  Douglas,  Vol,  li.  p,  76,  77. 
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fent,  introduced  fome  kind  of  order  in  the  government,  and  obliged  the  Earl  of  Angus 
to  confent,  for  the  fake  of  the  public  peace,  to  remain  for  a  year  in  France.  Some 
time  after  this  died  Dr.  Andrew  Foreman,  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  primate  of 
Scotland.  This  opened  a  fair  path  to  Beaton  to  fet  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  Scot- 
tifh  church  :  and  accordingly  he  found  means  to  fucceed  in  his  defign,  being  made 
archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews  in  1523.  He  did  nor,  hov\ever,  obtain  this  .prefcrmen;; 
without  a  very  confiderable  ftruggle;  though  he  was  favoured  by  the  regent,  and  by 
the  young  king,  who  was  very  much  governed  by  the  archbilhop's  nephew,  David 
Beaton  ;  in  whofe  favour  the  new  primate,  foon  after  his  promotion,  rcfigntd  the  rich 
abbey  of  Arbroth,  or  Aberbrothock.  The  fame  year  the  Duke  of  Albany  returned 
again  into  France.  Soon  after  which  his  authority,  as  regent,  was  taken  away  by  an 
ad:  of  Parliament ;  for  the  Earl  of  Angus  returning  into  Scotland,  obtained  fLich  a  de- 
gree of  influence  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  that  all  things  were  direi5led  by 
him  and  his  adherents.  Matters  being  in  this  fituation,  archbifliop  Beaton,  for  the  pre- 
fent,  joined  himfelf  to  the  party  of  the  Earl  of  Angus-,  though  this,  as  Hume  fays, 
was  rather  out  of  fear  than  good-will.  And,  therefore,  when  a  fadion  was  formed 
againfl:  Angus,  he  fell  off  from  that  r.obleman's  party,  IJpon  which  Angus,  to  be  re- 
venged of  him,  brought  the  king  to  the  archbilhop's  houfe  at  Edinburgh,  and  fcized 
upon  his  houlhold  goods  for  his  own  ufe. 

In  1526,  the  King,  James  V.  was  declared  of  full  age,  though  he  was  only  eighteen, 
and  the  adminiftration  placed,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Angus.  One  of  the 
firll:  fteps  which  were  taken,  after  this  alteration  in  the  govtrnmentj  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  privy  council,  from  which  archbifhop  Beaton  was  excluded  ;  and  foon 
after  the  great  feal  was  taken  from  him,  and,  in  1527,  the  Earl  of  Angus  appointed 
high  chancellor  in  his  room.  Many  attempts  were,  however,  made  to  difpoflefs  tlic 
Earl  of  Angus  of  Ivis  power,  particularly  by  the  Earl  of  Lenox ;  but  the  huter  noble- 
man was  killed  in  a  fl^irmifh  between  the  two  parties  •,  and  the  Earl  of  Angus's  party, 
after  this,  feized  upon,  pillaged,  and  ruined  archbiihop  Beaton's  caltle,  becaule  they 
confidered  him,  fays  Buchanan,  as  the  author  of  all  the  projeds  which  the  Earl  of 
Lenox  had  undertaken.  The  primate  was  obliged  to  affume  different  difguiks,  and 
to  conceal  himfelf  among  his  friends  ;  by  which  means  only  he  could  fcreen  himfelf 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  oppofite  party. 

However,  the  Earl  of  Angus,  and  his  party,  being  at  length  driven  from  court,  the 
archbifliop  came  again  into  power,  but  did  not  recover  his  office  of  chanccdlor,  which 
was  beftowed  upon  Dunbar,  archbifliop  of  Glafgow.  From  this  time  archbiOiop 
Beaton  continued  to  refidc  in  his  own  palace  at  St.  Andrews,  and  was  concerned  in 
fome  violent  perfecutions  of  the  protellants.  It  is  alledged,  indeed,  in  his  jullification, 
that  he  was  not  himfelf  much  inclined  to  proceedings  of  this  kind  ;  but  that  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  be  concerned  in  them,  by  his  nephew  David  Beaton,  abbot  of  Aber- 
brothock •,  who,  we  are  told,  governed  at  this  time  both  his  uncle  the  archbifhop,  and 
the  king  his  mailer.  But  as  archbiihop  Beaton  did  adiually  give  his  name  and  fanclio/i 
to  thefe  fanguinary  proceedings,  no  influence  of  this  kind  can  be  thought,  by  any  im- 
partial man,  fufficient  to  exculpate  him  from  the  guilt  of  a  being  perfecutor.  ■ 

'^f  he  archbilhop's  nephew,  David  Beaton,  aded  for  the  feveral  lait  years  of  his  life, 
as  his  co-adjutor ;  and  the  archbiihop  commiitted  to  him  the  charge  of  all  ecclefiaflical 
affairs-,  being  himfelf  aged  and  fickly,  and  not  often  feen  abroad,  'i'he  kins?,  how- 
ever, retained  fo  much  regard  for  the  old  primate,  as  to  permit  him  to  difpole  of  all 
his  preferments,  by  which  means  his  relatio.i,  George  Dury,  obtained  the  rich  .ibbey  of 
Dumfermling,  and  one  Mr.  Hamilton  became  abbot  of  Kili,\ining,  The  archbilliop  in 
Vol.  I.  U  u  ■  the 
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the  decline  of  hi-;  life,  began  to  erecl  the  new  college  In  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrews^ 
but  he  did  not  live  to  finilh  it.  He  left,  however,  the  beft  part  of  his  eftate  towards 
the  completion  of  it  •,  but  that,  after  his  death,  was  applied  to  a  different  purpofe. 
He  died  in  1539,  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Andrews. 

Archbillioj)  Beaton  enjoyed  the  primacy  of  Scotland  fixreen  years.  One  of  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs,  archbifnop  Spotfwood,  fays  that  "  he  was  herein  moft  unfortunate,  that  under 
the  fliadow  of  his  authority,  many  good  men  were  put  to  death  for  the  caufe  of  re- 
ligion, though  he  himfelf  was  neither  violently  fet,  nor  much  folicitous,  as  it  was 
tJiought,  how  matters  went  in  the  church."  Lefley,  bifhop  of  Rofs,  does  indeed  give 
archbidiop  Beaton  a  very  good  charafter  •,  but,  upon  the  whole,  that  given  of  him  by 
John  Knox,  fcems  to  be  not  an  unjuft  one.  *'  He  was  (fays  he)  more  careful  of  the 
world,  tlian  to  preach  CHRIST,  or  yet  to  advance  any  religion  but  for  the  failiion 
only  ;  and  as  he  fought  the  world,  it  fled  him  not;  for  it  was  v/ell  known,  that  at  once 
he  was  archbiChop  of  St.  Andrews,  abbot  of  Dunfermling,  Aberbrothe,  Killwiningj  and 
chancellor  of  Scotland. 

BEATON  (David)  archbifliop  of  St.  Andrew's,  primate  of  Scotland,  and  cardinal 
of  the  Roman  church,  was  defcended  from  an  honourable  family  in  the  north,  being 
the  fon  of  John  Beaton  of  Balfour,  by  Ifabel  his  v/ife,  daughter  of  David  Moniepcnny, 
of  Pitni'lly  in  the  county  of  Fife,  and  nephew  to  archbifliop  Beaton,  whofe  life  we 
have  already  related.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1494,  and  it  appears,  that  there  was 
no  care  omitted  to  render  his  education  equal  to  his  birth.  He  palTed  through  the 
various  clafles  of  Ichool  learning  with  rapidity,  and  having  eni-ered  the  univerfity  of 
St,  Andrews,  he  began  to  difplay  fuch  a  readinefs  of  wit,  and  withal  fuch  an  intenfe  ap- 
plication to  ftudy,  that  his  relations  conceived  great  hopes  of  his  becoming,  one  day 
or  other,  an  honour  and  fupport  to  his  family.  But  thefe  flattering  expedlations  were 
entertained  by  no  one  with  fuch  a  degree  of  warmth,  as  by  his  uncle,  the  archbifliop, 
who  loved  David  as  his  own  fon :  as  the  beft  method  to  fecure  his  advancement  in 
life,  he  fent  him  over  to  Paris,  where  our  young  Scot  commencing  a  ftudent  in  one  of 
the  colleges,  perfcfled  himfelf  in  the  civil  and  cannon  law,  and  applied  with  fuch  di- 
lieence  to  divinity,  in  order  to  qualify  himfelf  far  the  fervice  of  the  church,  that  he 
entered  into  holy  orders  before  he  was  nineteen  years  old  •,  and  we  find  that  lie  had  the 
addrefs,  even  prior  to  that  event,  to  recommend  himfelf  in  fo  particular  a  manner  to 
the  notice  and  favour  of  John,  duke  of  Albany,  then  in  France,  whom  the  ftates  of 
Scotland  had  made  regent,  during  the  minority  of  James  V.  that  he  was  taken  into 
the  fervice  of  that  nobleman  ;  and  being  employed  by  him  in  feveral  afi^airs  of  the 
greatell  importance,  and  alv/ays  difcharging  the  trufl;  repofed  in  him  with  the  ut- 
moft  difpatch  and  fidelity,  on  the  death  of  his  grace's  fecretary,  which  happened  in 
J519,  he  was  appointed,  in  his  place,  refident  at  the  French  court.  This  prefer- 
ment abroad  was  attended  with  others  in  his  own  country  j  for  about  this  time  his 
uncle,  then  archbifliop  of  Glafgow,  beftowed  on  him  the  rectory  of  Campfay  j  fo 
that  he  was  beneficed  in  the  church,  and  a  miniller  of  ftate,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five. 

In  the  year  1523,  his  uncle  being  raifed  to  the  archbifl)opric  of  St.  Andrew's,  re- 
folved  to  refign  the  abbey  of  Arbroth  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  and  for  that  end  he 
prevailed  with  the  duke  regent  to  write,  in  the  mofl:  prefllng  manner,  both  in  the  young 
king's  name  and  his  own,  to  pope  Adrian  VI.  to  difpatch  the  bulls  of  his  invefliure; 
and  withal  to  entreat  his  holinefs,  that  through  the  fullnefs  of  his  difpenfing  power  he 
would  admit  Mr.  Beaton  to  delay  taking  on  him  what  they  call  the  habit,  for  the 
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fpaceof  two  years;  which  the  pope,  to  gratify  the  king,  acquiefced  In.  Mr.  Beaton 
remained  in  France  two  years  after  this  •,  and  upon  his  return  to  Scotland  in  1525,  wc 
find  him  taking  his  feat  in  parhament,  as  abbot  of  Arbroth.  In  1538,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  dignity  of  lord-privy-leal,  in  which  capacity  he  afliiled  the  kinc;  with 
his  counfels,  and  was  confidered  as  the  perfon  in  whom  his  majefty  moil;  coniided.  In 
tlie  year  if\S3->  ^^^  "^^^  intrufted  with  a  very  important  commifTion,  which  obho-ed 
him  to-pafs  into  France,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Thomas  Erfliine.  Tliis  was  to  con- 
clude an  alliance  between  the  two  crowns,  and  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the 
French  king,  which  did  not  then  take  efff(?l)  becaufe  the  princefs  was  at  that  time 
in  a  very  ba  dilate  of  health  :  but  the  abbot  of  Arbroth  was  likewife  entruded  with 
fume  other  lecret  commifTion,  which  obliged  him  to  continue  at  the  French  court  for 
fome  time;  and  he  gave  his  mafterfuch  intelligence  from  thence,  as  enabled  him  to 
■fecure  his  peace  with  his  uncle,  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  while  he  was  complimented 
and  carefled,  in  the  mofl:  extraordinary  manner,  by  tlie  emperor  and  pope,  thoucd\ 
thofe  fovereigns  were  both  violent  enemies  to  the  Britifli  monarch. 

It  was  during  the  time  he  was  thus  employed  at  the  French  court,  that  our  abbot 
laid  the  foundation  of  all  his  greatnefs  ;  for  by  his  drefs  and  underftanding,  he  gained 
fo  much  on  the  good  graces  of  F>ancis  I,  that  he  granted  him  many,  and  thofe  too 
very  fingular,  favours:  firft,  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  giving  him  afl  the  privi- 
leges of  a  native  of  France,  and  afterwards  conferring  upon  him  a  billiopric ;  marks 
of  eftcem  not  frequently  beflowed  on  ftrangers,  and  never  by  lb  wife  a  prince  as 
Francis  I.  without  juft  caule  ;  whence  it  has  been  conjeftured,  that  Beaton  was  now 
admitted  into  the  whole  fyftem  of  French  j^olitics,  and  undertook  to  make  his  mailer 
coincide  with  them  i  fo  that  what  Francis  gave  him,  was  not  fo  much  encouragement 
as  reward;  and  the  emperor  invading  France  in  1536,  king  James,  by  the  advice  of 
his  miniiler,  aflually  came,  with  part  of  his  nobility,  to  the  alliilance  of  the  French 
monarch.  He  was  met  on  the  road  by  the  dauphin,  who  conduced  him  to  Paris^ 
where  he  had  all  the  honours  paid  him  that  he  could  defirc  ;  and  v;hat  he  feemed  to 
wifli  mofl,  the  princefs  Magdalen,  for  whom  he  had  lent  two  embaflies  in  vain,  was 
given  to  him  in  perfon,  whom  he  cfpoufed  on  the  flril  of  January  1^,37.  But  this 
lady  dying  the  July  following,  foon  after  her  arrival  in  Scotland,  the  abbot  of  Arbroth, 
who  returned  with  their  majelties  into  that  kingdom,  was  fcnt  over  again  to  Paris,  to 
negociatea  fecond  marriage  for  the  king,  with  the  lady  Mary,  daughter  to  the  duke 
of  Guife,  and  widow  of  the  duke  de  Longueville.  During  his  Hay,  at  this  time,  in 
the  kingdom  of  F^'rance,  h&  was  confecrated  bifhop  of  Mirepoix  ;  and  all  things 
being  at  length  fettled,  in  tlie  month  of  June,  1530,  he  embarked  with  his  new 
mitlrefs  for  Scotland,  where,  after  great  hazard  of  being  taken  by  the  F'.nglifh,  they 
iafely  arrived ;  and,  in  the  month  of  July,  the  royal  nuptials  were  celebrated  at  St. 
Andrew*s. 

Beaton  had  now  all  the  power  and  authority  of  an  archbifliop,  though  he  was  no 
more  than  coadjutor  of  St.  Andrew's  ;  but  this  being  thought  an  infufficiency  of 
power  to  anfwer  the  ends  which  he  had  engaged  to  promote,  lie  was  by  pope  Paul'  III* 
through  the  recommendation,  as  fome  have  thought,  of  the  French  king,  raifed  to 
the  purple,  by  the  title  of  St.  Stephen  in  Monte  Caelio,  on  the  twentieth  of  Decem- 
ber, 1538.  But  there  is  a  letter  of  the  cardinal's,  on  this  occafion,  to  Andrew 
Oliphant,  the  Scotch  agent  at  Rome,  which  fliews  to  a  demonilration,  tliat  he  chiefly 
owed  his  dignity  to  the  (late  of  aftairs  in  Scotland  at  that  time,  his  own  capacity,  and 
the  king's  influence.  The  pOpe.  wanted, fuch  a  man  as  Beaton  in  hi.s  intercfl,  when 
great  ftrides  were  making  every  day  towards  demolifiiing  the  papal  jiower,  both  in 
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England  and  Scotland  •,  and  it  was  with  a  defign  of  attaching  the  clergy  o'f  the  latter 
kingdom  ftricUy  to  himfelf,  that  he  gave  them  a  head,  who,  for  his  own  fake,  would 
Keep  them  firm  to  the  apoftolicfee. 

Yet  it  was  not  many  months  after  this,  that  the  cardinal  was  in  no  fmall  danger  of 
lo'fing  his  mailer's  confidence-,  for  Henry  Vlll.  having  intelligence  of  the  moiives 
which  urged  the  pope  to  give  Beaton  one  ot  the  fcarlet  hats,  fent  a  very  able  miniller 
to  his  nephew  James,  with  particular  inftrudions  to  procure  the  cardinal's  difgrace  j 
hut  the  fcheme  laid  for  that  purpofe  had  not  the  defired  efteft,  the  Scotch  king 
taking  care  to  elude  the  Englifli  ambafTador's  inftances,  by  fuch  fubtle  and  evafive 
anfwers,  as  left  no  room  for  taking  oftence,  yet  fent  him  back  to  his  mafter  without 
gaining  what  he  came  for  j  and  Beaton's  uncle,  the  old  archbifliop  dying  fhortly  after, 
the:  cardinal  fucceeded  in  the  primacy.  He  was  no  fooner  advanced  to  this  exalted 
ftatlon,  than  he  began  todilcover  that  warm  and  perlecucing  temper,  which,  during 
the  reft  of  his  life,  was  his  difVmguifhing  charafteriitic  i  and  being  determined  to  give 
the  ftrongeft  proof  of  his  attachment  to  the  religion  and  interells  of  Rome,  he  afleni- 
bled  a  great  number  of  perfons  of  the  firft  rank,  both  Clergv  and  Laity,  in  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Andrew,  himfelf  and  his  attendants  making  an  appearance  uncom- 
monly fplendid  •,  and  he  there  made  a  fpeech,  wherein  he  reprefentcd,  how  much 
the  catholic  faith  was  infulted,  and  the  danger  with  which  the  Church  was  threatened 
by  the  increafe  gf  Heretics,  who  had  the  boldnefs  to  profefs  their  opinions,  even  in 
the  King's  Court  ;  where,  laid  he,  they  fine!  but  too  much  countenance  ;  and  he 
mentioned  by  name  Sir  John  Borthwick,  whom  he  had  cited  to  appear  in  that  Affembly, 
for  difperfing  heretical  books,  and  holding  heretical  opinions.  The  articles  of  accu^ 
fation  were  then  read  againft  him  •,  and  Sir  John  appearing  neither  in  perfon,  nor  by 
proxy,  was  declared  an  Heretic,  and  his  goods  contiicated.  Sir  John,  in  the  mean 
time,  found  means  to  efcape  into  England,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  King 
Henry,  who  fent  him  into  Germany,  to  conclude  a  treaty  in  his  name  with  the  Pro- 
teftant  Princes  of  the  Empire.  Cardinal  Beaton  could,  therefore,  proceed  no  further 
flfTainO;  Borthwick ;  but  was  obliged  to  content  himfelf  with  burning  him  in  effigy. 
He  proceeded,  however,  againil:  fome  others  more  effeftually  •,  for  m  1540,  five 
Heretics  were  committed  to  the  flames,  and  nine  recanted  ;  but  fome  made  their 
tfcape  out  of  prifon,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated  George  Buchanan. 

But  thefe  proceedings  not  anfwering  Beaton's  purpofe  to  the  full,  he  had  recourfe 
to  another  method,  which  was,  to  engage  the  king  to  ifTue  a  com.miffion  for  enquiring 
after  heretics,  and  to  place  at  the  head  of  it  Sir  James  Hamilton,  baftard  brother  to 
the  earl  of  Arran,  a  man  of  a  barbarous  and  bloody  temper,  whom  the  king,  till 
that  time,  had  always  hated,  for  many  reafons.  But  the  truth  is,  the  king  was  filled 
with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  large  fums  of  money  by  the  convidcion  of  fach  as  were 
dilcovered  to  be  fiwourers  of  Luther's  dodrine  :  and  in  fupportof  this  fcheme  a  roll 
was  adlually  made  containing  the  names  of  360  fufpe^ted  perfon?,  many  of  whom  were 
of  the  cliicf  nobility.  But  while  Sir  James  Hamilton,  the  grand  inquifitor  in  this 
dreadful  office,  was  bufy  in  accufing  others  of  herefy,  he  v/as  himfelf  accufed,  con- 
vidled,  and  afterw;irds  executed  for  high  treafon;  though  James  having  left  all  his 
fubjtdts  abfolutely  to  the  cardinal's  mercy,  there  is  no  knowing  to  what  lengths  fuch 
a  furious  zealot  might  have  gone,  had  not  Providence  prevented  the  perpetration  of  his 
bloody  defigns,  by"i:he  death  of  that  monarch  ;  who  having,  at  his  minifier^s  inftiga- 
tion,  directed  his  troops  to  invade  England,  they  were  at  Solway  Mofs  engaged  and 
difcomfited  i  which  difmai  overthrow  had  fuch  an  effect  upon  him,  that,  in  the  end, 
it  broke  his  heart. 

The 
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The  fituatlon  in  which  the  king's  death  left  the  nation,  aLirmed  all  ranks  of  niers 
A  war  with  England  had  been  undertaken  without  neecfllry,  and  carried  on  witiiout 
fuccefs  ;  many  perfons  of  the  firft  dirtinction  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,, 
and,  among  the  red:  of  the  nobles,  there  was  little  union,  either  in  their  views  or 
their  affections  :  add,  too,  that  the  religious  difpute?,  occafioned  by  the  opinions  of 
the  reformers,  growing  every  day  more  violent,  gave  new  rage  to  thofr  fadions  which 
are  natural  to  a  form  of  government  nea  1y  Arillocratical.  The  government  of 
an  infant  queen  was  ilill  more  deftitute  of  real  authority  •,  and  James  had  not  provided 
even  a  common  remedy  againft  the  diforders  of  a  minority,  by  committing  to  proper 
perfons  the  ciire  of  his  daughtirr's  education,  and  the  adminiltration  of  affairs  in  her 
n.ime  •,  fo  that,  in  mere  deipair,  he  abandoned  them  both  to  the  mercy  of  fortune, 
and  left  open  to  every  pretender  the  office  of  regent;  which  he  could  not  fix  to  his- 
own  latisfaftion.  Cardinal  Beaton,  who  had  for  many  years  been  confidered  as  prime-- 
rnini.ler,  was  the  firfl:  that  claimed  chat  high  dignity;  and,  in  fupport  of  his  preten- 
fions,  he  produced  a  teflament  which  he  himfelf  had  forged  in  the  name  of  the  late. 
'  king;  and.  without  any  other  right,  inftantly  affumed  the  title  of  regent.  He  hoped,, 
by  the  afTillance  of  the  clergy,  the  countenance  of  France,  the  connivance  of  the* 
queen  do'-vager,  and  the  fupport  of  the  whole  popifh  failion,.  to  hold  by  force  what 
he  had  fefzed  on  by  fraud.  But  Beaton  had  enjoyed  power  too  long  to  be  a  favourite 
of  the  nation  ;  thole  among  the  nobles  who  wiflied  for  a  reformation  in  religion 
dreaded  his  feverity  ;  and  others  confidered  the  elevation  of  a  churchman:  to  the- 
higliefl:  office  of  the  kingdom,  as  a  dt-preffion  of  themfelves :  at  their  inftigation,., 
therefore,  James  Hamilton,  carl  of  Arran,  and  next  heir  to  the  queen,  roufed  him- 
felf from  his  inadivity,  and  was  prevailed  upon  to  afpire  to  the  regency ;  to  which,, 
proximity  of  blood,  and  former  pra6tice  in  like  cafes,  gave  him  an  undoubted  title. 
I'he  nobles,  who  were  affrmbled  for  this  purpofc,  unanimoufly  conferred  on  him 
thefupeme  office  ;  and  the  public  voice  applauded  their  choice. 

No  two  men  ever   differed   more  widely  in  difpofition  and  charader,  than  the  earl? 
and  Beaton,     The  cardiiial  was  by  nature  of  immoderate  ambition;  by  long  expe- 
rience he  had  acquired  addrefs  and  refinement  ;  .md  infolence  grew   upon    him  from 
continual  fuccefs.     As  his  o.vn  eminence  was  founded  upon  the  power  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  he  was  a  zealous  defender  of  that  fuperftition,  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,. 
an  avowed  enemy  to  the  dodrine  of  reformers  :  political  motives,  alone,  determined 
him  to  fupport  the  one,  or  to  oppofe  the  other.     His  early  application  to  public  bufi- 
nefs  kept  him  unacquainted  with  the  learning  and  controverfies  of  the  age ;  he  gave' 
judgment,  upon  all  points  in  difpute,  with  a   precipitancy,  violence,  and  rigour,, 
which  cotemporary  hiftorians  mention  with  indignation,     The  characfler  of  the  earl  of- 
Arran  was,  in  almoft  every  rcfpeft,  the  reverfe.     He  was  neither  infeded  v/ith  ambi-- 
tion,  nor  inclined  to  cruelty  :  the  love  of  eafe  extinguifhed  the  former;  the  foftnefs- 
of  his  temper  preferved  him  from  the  latter.     Timidity  and  irrefolution  were  his  pre- 
dominant failings;    the  one  occafioned   by   his  natural  conftitution,  and  the  other 
arifing  from  a  confcioufnefs  that  his    abilities  were  not  equal  to  his  ftation.     With 
thefe  d»fpofitions  he  might  have  enjoyed  and  adorned  private  life  ;  but  hite  public  con- 
rfuft  was  without  courage,  dignity    or  confiilence  ;  the  perpetual  Have  of  his  own 
fears,  and,  in  confequence,  the  perpetual  tool  of  thofe  who  found  their  advantage  in  . 
pradtifing  upon  them.     But  as  no  other  perfon  coul-d  be  fet  in  oppofition  to  the  cardi- 
nal, with  any  probability  of  fuccefs,  the  nation  declared  in  his  favour  with  io  general-, 
a  confent,  that  the  artifices  of  his  rival  could  not  withitand  its  united  flrength. 
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This  was  in  the  yeir  1542,  the  celebrated  Mary  queen  of  Scots  being  then  but  a 
fev/  days  old  ;  and,  before  the  clofe  of  the  faaie  year,  the  earl  of  Arran  was  firmly 
fetclfd  in  the  regency,  to  the  utter  exckilion  of  the  cardinal  which  was  chiefly  effedled 
by  the  lords  who  were  in  the  Engliih  intereft,  and  defirous  of  complying  with  a  pro- 
pofalmadcby  Henry  VIII.  for  a  marriage  between  his  only  fon  Edward  and  the  in- 
I'ant  queen  :  this  propofal,  indeed,  was  alio  rcliilied  by  all  who  feared  the  cardinal  or 
favoured  the  change  of  religion  •,  for  they  were  fond  of  an  alliance  which  afforded 
prote(5lion  t!)  the  doctrine  they  had  embraced,  as  well  as  to  their  own  perfons,  againll 
the  power  of  a  Roinan  catholic  prelate.  But  Henry's  rough  and  overbearing  temper 
rendered  this  fcheme  aborti^^e.  He  had  at  once  alarmed  and  irritated  the  whole  Scot- 
tifh  nation,  by  demanding  that  the  queen's  peribn  fhould  immediately  be  committed 
to  his  cudody  ;  and  that  the  government  of  the  kingdom  fhould  be  put  into  his  hands 
during  her  minority.  What  people  would  not  fcorn  to  p'urchafe  an  alliance,  how- 
ever great,  at  the  price  of  their  liberty  ?  The  parliament  of  Scotland,  notwithfland-' 
ing,  influenced  by  Ibme  of  their  nobles,  feemcd  very  defirous  of  a  peace  with  the 
Englifli  king  ;  and  cardinal  Beaton  being  the  only  obftruiftion  to  the  meafures  leading 
to  it,  he  waSj  by  order  of  the  regent,  leized,  and  lent  priibner  to  the  caftle  of  Black- 
nefs,  after  the  Englifli  ambaffadors  had  failed  in  a  daring  attempt  to  carry  off"  both 
the  young  queen  and  him  as  a  prize  to  their  impatient  matler. 

But  things  did    not  long  remain  in  this  fituation  ;  the  cardinal,  though  under  re- 
ftrainE,  found  means  to  attach  fo  ftrong  a  party  to   his  intereft,  and,  what  was  (lill 
mo»e  extraordinary,  had  gained  fo  many  people  about  the  regent,  that,  not  knowing 
how  to  fecure  himfelf,  that  nobleman   was  forced  to  fct  him  at  liberty :  an  event,  no 
doubt,  which  is  very  exprefTive  of  Beaton's  genius  and  chara6ter  •,  who  knew  how  to 
court  and  manage  fadlions  fo  well,  that,  upon  the  young  queen's  coronation,   he  was 
attain  admitted  of  the  council,  and,  at  the  requeft  as    well  as  by  the  confent  of  the 
reo-ent,  alTumed  the  high  office  of  chancellor,  out  of  which   the  archbiihop  of  Glaf- 
gow  was  turned,  to  make  way  for  him.     After  this  the  cardinal  proceeded  to  give 
new  proof  of  his  art    and    addrefs.     The  treaty  which  had  been  figned  with  Henry, 
during  his  confinement  at  Blacknefs,  though  on  a  more  equitable  footing  than  was  at 
firll    propofed,  was    Hill   manifeflly  to   the  advantage  of  England :  he  complained 
loudly  upon  this  account,  and  fald  that  the  regent  had  betrayed  the  nation  to  its  moil 
inveterate  enemies,  and   facrificed  its  honour  to  its  own  ambition.     He   foretold  the 
extindion  of  the  true  catholic  religion,  under  the  tyrannical  ufurpation  of  an  excom- 
municated heretic  ;  but,  above  all,  he  lamented  to  fee  an  ancient  kingdom  confenting 
to  its  own  flavery  •,  and,  in  one  hour,  the  weaknefs  or  treachery  of  a  fmgle  man  fur- 
rendering  every  thing  for  which  the  Scots  had  ftruggled  through  fo  many  ages.     The 
rage  of  the  people  rofc  to  fuch  a  height  upon  thele  remonftrances,  that  the   Englilh 
minifters  could  hardly  be  protected  from  their  infults.      The  clergy  contributed  a  great 
fum  towards  prefcrving  the  church  from  the  dominion  of  a  prince,  whole  fyftem  of 
reformation  was  fo  fatal  to  their  power  ;  and  the  nobles,  after   having  mortified  the 
cardinal  lb  lately  in  fuch  a  cruel  manner,  were  now  ready  to  applaud  and  fecond  him, 
as  the  defender  of  the  honour  and  liberty  of  his  country.     Fired  by  thefe  enc  ..irage- 
ments,  his  ambition  and   zu-al  grew  equally    intemperate  •,  he  immediately   leized  on 
the  perfons  of  the  young  queen  and  her  mother,  and  added  to  his  party  the  Iplendor 
and  authority   of  the  royal   name.     But  about  the  fame  time  he  received   a  more 
real  accelTion  to  his  (Irength,  by  the  arrival  of  Mathew  Stuart,  earl  of  Lenox,  whofe 
return  from  France  he  had  earneftly  folicited.      This  nobleman  was  hereditary  enemy 
of  the  houfe  of  Hamilton  •,  he  had  many  claims   upon  the  regent,  and  pretended  a 
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rk'hc  not  only  to  exclude  hini  from  fucceediiig  to  the  crown,  but  to  deprive  him  of  the 
p'jfKflion  of  his  private  fortune.  The  cardinal  flattered  his  vanity  with  the  prolj)  eft 
of  marrying  the  queen  dowager,  and  affeded  to  treat  him  with  fuch  refped,  thac  the 
regent  becam.e  ieaious  of  him  as  a  rival  in  power, 

IVFean  whil'- die  day  appointed  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  England  ajj  • 
proached  ;  and  the  regent  was  quite  undetermined  how  to  proceed  r  _He  a.'led  to 
the  1  aft  (fays  the  ingenious  Dr.  Robertfon)  with  that  irrefolution  and  inconfiflence, 
which  is  peculiar  to  weak  men,  v/hen  they  are  lb  unfortunate  as  to  have  the  chief 
part  in  the  conduft  of  difficult  affairs.  On  the  25th  of  Auguft,  he  ratified  the  trc-aty 
with  Henrv,  and  proclaimed  the  Cardinal,  who  ilill  continued  ta  oppOfe  it,  an 
enemy  to  his  country.  On  the  3d  of  September  he  fecretly  withdrew  from  bMinburgh, 
met  with  the  Cardinal  at  Callendar,  renounced  the  friendfliip  of  England,  and  de- 
clared for  theintereft  of  France. 

Cardinal  Beaton  was  now  in  poirefTion  of  every  thing  his  ambition  could  dcfire-,  he 
was  High  Chancellor  of  Scotland  •,  had  been  appointed  by  the  Pope  Legate  a  Latere  •, 
and  exercifed  all  the  authority  of  a  Regent,  without  the  envy  of  the  name.  Li  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1546,  he  fummoned  a  provincial  aflembly  of  the  clergy  at  the 
Black-Friars  in  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  concert  mcafures  for  reftraining  herefy.  How 
far  they  proceeded,  or  what  was  agreed  upon,  does  not  appear ;  however,  it  is  certain 
that  the  cardinal  was  now  very  acStive  in  bringing  to  the  (lake  one  of  the  moll  eminent 
teachers  of  the  proteftant  party.  This  was  Mr.  George  Williarr,  a  man  of  honour- 
able birth,  who  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  piety  and  learning,  and  was  univer- 
fally  beloved  for  the  integr'Ity  of  his  heart,  and  the  innocence  of  his  manners.  The 
cardinal  received  information,  that  Mr.  WiHiart  was  at  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Cockburn, 
of  Ormifton,  in  Eaft  Lothian.  Upon  this  he  immediately  applied  to  the  Regent,  to 
caufe  him  to  be  apprehended-,  with  which,  after  great  perluafion,  and  much  againfl 
his  willj  he  complied.  Wifhart  was  firft  carried  to  the  houfe  of  Elphinfton,  where 
the  Cardinal  then  was,  afterwards  to  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  and  from  thence  was 
removed  to  the  caftle  of  St.  Andrew's.  Beaton  refolved  to  proceed  without  delay  to 
his  trial,  and  for  that  purpofe  affembled  the  prelates  at  St.  Andrew's  on  the  27th  of 
P'ebruary.  At  this  meeting  the  Archbifliop  of  Glafgow  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  ap- 
plication fhould  be  made  to  the  regent,  to  grant  a  commiffion  to  fome  Nobleman  to 
try  the  prifoner,  that  all  the  odium  of  putting  fo  popular  a  man  to  death,  might  not 
lie  upon  the  clergy.  To  this  the  cardinal  agreed  ;  but  upon  fending  to  the  regent  for 
this  purpofe,  he  received  the  following  anfwer  :  "  That  he  would  do  well  not  to  pre- 
cipitate this  man's  trial,  but  delay  it  until  his  coming  ;  for  as  to  himfelf,  he  would  not 
confent  to  his  death  before  the  caufe  was  very  well  examined  ;  and  if  the  cardinal  fliould 
do  otherwife,  he  would  make  proteftation,  that  the  blood  of  this  man  ihould  be  re- 
quired at  his  hands."  The  cardinal  wes  extremely  chagrined  at  this  meffage  -,  however, 
he  determined  to  proceed  in  the  bloody  bufinels  he  had  undertaken  •,  and  therefore  fent 
the  regent  word,  "  That  he  had  not  written  to  him  about  this  matter,  as  fuppofing 
himdelf  to  be  anyway  dependent  upon  his  authority,  but  from  a  defue  that  the  profe- 
cution  and  conviftion  of  Heretics  might  have  a  (hew  of  public  confent  •,  which,  fince 
he  could  not  this  way  obtain,  he  would  proceed  in  that  way  which  to  him  appeared  the 
moft  proper.'*  Accordingly  he  indidled  Mr.  Wifhart  upon  eighteen  articles,  though 
he  appealed,  as  being  the  regent's  prifoner,  to  a  temporal  judicatory  ;  and  condem.n- 
ing  him  as  an  obftinate  Heretic,  cauied  him  to  be  burnt  at  St.  Andrew's  on  the 
fecond  of  March,  forbidding  all  perfons  to  pray  for  him,  under  pain  of  incuiTing  the 
(evertH  cenfures  of  the  Church. 
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Cardinal  Beaton  (fays  Dr.  Robertfon)  had  not  ufed  his  power  with  moderation  equal 
to  the  prudence  by  which  he  attained  it.  Nocwithftanding  his  great  abilities,  he  had 
too  many  ot  the  pafTions  and  prejudices  of  an  angry  leader  of  a  faction,  to  govern  a 
divided  people  with  temper.  His  refencment  againft  one  part  of  the  Nobility,  his 
infolence  towards  the  rell,  his  feverity  to  the  Reformers,  and^  above  all,  the  barba- 
rous and  illegal  execution  of  the  famous  George  Wifhart,  a  man  of  honourable  birth, 
and  of  primitive  fanftity,  wore  out  the  patience  of  a  fierce  age  ^  and  nothing  but  a 
bold  hand  was  wanting,  to  gratify  the  public  wifh  byliis  deftrui^ion. 

It  is  eafy  to  imagine  that  this  proceeding  againft  Wifhart  made  a  great  noife 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  fuch  as  were  zealous  papifls,  magnified  the  I'pirit  and 
fteadinefs  of  the  cardinal;  others  of  more  moderation,  cenfured  it  as  a  rafn  and  very 
imprud' nt  a6lion  wjiich  could  not  but  be  attended  with  very  difmal  comcquences  ; 
and  the  friends  of  the  proteftantcauf:  openly  declared,  that  as  it  was  done  without 
due  courfe  of  law,  it  ought  to  be  confide  red  as  a  murder-,  which,  if  unqueltioned  by 
the  ftate,  private  men  might  revenge.  As  for  the  cardinal,  he  did  not  feem  to  be 
highly  concerned  at  the  rumours  which  his  condud  in  this  matter  had  raifcd  ;  he  was 
fo  much  perfuadt-d  in  himfelf  of  his  great  intert-fl  among  the  nobility,  that  he -did 
not  apprehend  any  fort  of  danger  from  the  regent's  difpleafure  i  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  thought,  that  having  embarked  the  whole  clergy  of  Scotland  in  the  fame 
caufe  with  himfelf,  he  was  fure  of  all  the  intereft  they  had  among  the  people.  There 
is  a  circumftance  mentioned  by  feveral  hiftorians,  which  plainly  proves,  that  the 
cardinal  was,  at  the  time  we  now  mention,  at  the  height  of  his  fortune  and  wifhes; 
and  that  he  was  intent  upon  nothing  but  the  means  of  adding  to,  and  fecuring  the 
fame  profperity  for  the  future.  For  it  appears  that  he  went,  foon  after  the  death  of 
Mr,  Wifliart,  to  Finhaven,  the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Crawford,  to  folemnizc  a  marriage 
between  the  eldeft  fon  of  that  nobleman,  and  his  natural  daughter  Margaret;  which 
was  performed  in  great  pomp  and  fplendor.  This  fa6l  is  the  clearei  proof  that  the 
cardinal  had  no  dread  or  terror  upon  his  mind,  but  thought  his  conuiti  .n  as  fccure,. 
if  not  more  fo,  than  ever  ;  and  we  are  likewife  told  that  he  ftood  in  very  high  credit 
v/ith  the  greateft  men  in  the  kingdom,  when  he  was  able  to  ally  himfeU,  by  his 
illegitimate  ifilie,  to  one  of  the  moft  ancient  and  honourable  families  in  Scotland. 
But  while  he  was  thus  employed,  and  in  the  midft  of  his  rejoicing,  he  received  intelli- 
gence that  an  Englifli  fquadron  was  upon  the  coaft,  and  that  coniequently  an  invafion 
was  to  be  feared  :  upon  this  he  immediately  returned  to  St.  Andrew's,  and  appointed 
a  day  for  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  meet,  and  confult  about  the  proper  means  of 
raifing  fuch  a  force,  as  might  be  fufficient  to  fecure  them  from  any  attempts  of  an 
enemy.  He  began  likewife  to  ftrengthen  the  fortifications  of  his  own  caftle  at  S-.int 
Andrew's,  into  which  he  was  at  any  time  able  to  put  a  garrifon  fufficient  to  defend  it. 
But  the  tim.e  cf  meeting  not  being  come,  and  no  farther  news  being  heard  of  the 
Englifli  fleer,  he  was  more  intent  upon  rendering  thecaftle  tenantable  againft  aforeign 
force,  than  folicitous  about  afiembling  fuch  a  number  of  men,  or  takmg  luch  other 
precautions,  as  might  fecure  him  from  being  furprifed  by  his  foes  at  home,  of  which 
he  does  not  feem  to  have  entertained  the  fmalleft  fufpicion. 

While  he  was  bufy  about  thefc  matters,  there  came  to  him  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  earl 
of  Rothes,  Mr.  Norman  Lefley,  a  gentleman  with  whom  he  had  a  very  intimate 
frier.dfhip :  the  defign  of  his  vifit  was  to  afk  fome  favour,  which  he  might  expeft  to 
obtain  ;  but  the  cardinal  abfolutely  refufed  to  grant  it,  and  provoked  him  thereby 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  went  away  in  great  difpleafure.  Now  it  happened  that  this 
gentleman's  uncle,  Mr.  John  LvHey,  was  one  of  the  moft  violent  enemies  the  cardinal 
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Kad;  as  foort  as  he  had  heard  therefore  of  the  ill  ufage  his  nephew  had  received,  he 
repaired  to  him  immediately,  and  brought  with  iiim  fome  other  perfons,  who  were  in- 
flamed againft  Beaton  on  account  of  his  perfecution  of  the  proteftants;  and  in  the  end 
it  was  agreed  among  them  that  the  cardinal  Ihould  be  fuddenly  cut  off.     1  here  were 
but  very  few  concerned  in  this  confpiracy,  and  of  them  the  principal  perfons  were 
Norman  Lefley,  John  Lefley,  William  Kircaldy  of  Grange,  Peter  Carmichael  ot  Fife, 
James  Melvil.     The  fcheme  they  laid,  was  to  meet  at  St.  Andrew's  with  as  much  pri- 
vacy as  poflible,  and  to  furprile  the  caitle  in  a  morning  before  the  cardinal's  fervants 
were  (iirring-,  and  they  entered  into  an  agreement  under  their  hands,  to  be  at  that  city 
on  the  28th  of  May,  and  to  behave  in  the  mean  time  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  afford  no 
room  for  fufpicion.    T  hey  accordingly  met  in  the  abbey  church-yard,  and  determined 
that  Kircaldy  fliould  take  fix  perfons  with  him  to  fecure  the  gatej  which  he  did,  by 
engaging  the  porter  in  dilcourfe  till  his  mafler  might  be  fpoke  with ;  wlien  the  two 
Lefley's  coming  up,  with  four  other  confpirators,  they  feized  the  porter  and  got  pof- 
feffion  of  his  keys.     The  next  thing  they  did,  v/as  to  lend  four  perfons  to  watch  the 
cardinal's  chamber,  that  he  might  have  no  notice  given  him  of  what  was  doing  j  they 
afterwards  went  and  called  up  the  fervants,  to  whom  they  were  very  well  known,  and 
turned  them,   to  the  number  of  fifty,  out  at  the  gate,  as  they  did  above  an  huntircd 
workmen  employed  in  repairing  the  caftle  •,   but  the  eldefl:   fon  of  the  regent,  who 
lodged  with   the  cardinal,  they  kept  for  their  own  fecurity;  all  this  being  executed 
with  fo  little  noife,  that  Beaton  never  awoke.     At  length,  hovvever,   they  canie  and 
knocked  at  his  chamber  door;  upon  which,  ftarting  from   his  fleep,  he  cried  out, 
*'  Who's   there?"  to  which   John    Lefley    made   anlwer,    *'  My    name  is   Lefley;" 
*'  Which  Lefley?"  replied  the  cardinal :  "  Is  it  Norman?"  "  No  matter,"  laid  John 
Lefley,  "  you  mufl:  open  the  door  to  thofe  who  are  here."     However,  inftead  of  doing 
this,  the  cardinal  inftantly  rofe  and  began  to  barricadoe  the  door  in  the  beft  manner  he 
could;  then  the  confpirators  called  for  fire;   but,  while  it  was  fetching,  Beaton  hav- 
ing conferred  with  them,  upon  a  promife  being  made  him  that  no  violence  fhould  be 
oiiercd  towards  his  perfon,  he  opened  the  door,  when  the  whole  party  rufhing  upon 
him  with  their  naked  fwords,  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  an  inftant,  notv/ithftanding  tfie 
obligation  they  v/ere  under,  by  their  affurance,  to  fpare  it. 

Dr.  Robertibn  obferves,  that  thofe  wlio  were  concerned  in  the  afTaffmation  of  Beaton, 
"  delivered  their  country,  though  by  a  moll  unjuftifiable  aftion,  from  an  ambitious 
man,  whofe  pride  was  infupportable  to  the  nobles,  as  his  cruelty  and  cunning  were 
the  great  checks  to  the  reformation."  "  His  death  fadds  the  hiflorian)  was  fatal  to 
the  catholic  religion,  and  to  the  French  interefl:  in  Scotland.  The  fime  zeal  for  both 
continued  among  a  great  party  in  the  nation,  but  when  deprived  of  the  genius  and 
authority  of  fo  fkllfui  a  leader,  was  of  fmall  confequence.  Nothing  can  equal  the 
conflernation  which  a  blow  fo  unexpedfed  occafioned  among  his  adherents ;  while  the 
regent  fecretly  enjoyed  an  event,  which  removed  out  of  his  way  a  rival,  who  had  not 
only  eclipfed  his  greatnefs,  but  almoll  extinguifhed  his  power."  According  to 
Dempfler,  Cardinal  Beaton  wrote  "  an  account  of  his  negociations  with  the  French 
king  and  the  pope ;"  and  "  a  trcatife  concerning  St.  Peter's  fupremacy  over  the  refl  of 
the  apoflles."  Some  copies  of  his  letters  are  faid  to  be  preferved  in  the  library  of 
the  French  king. 

BEAUCHAMP  (Thomas)  earl  of  Warwick,  diflinguifl:ied  by  his  bravery  and 
condu6f,  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  Guy,  earl  of  Warwick,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1313. 
In  his  feventeenth  year  he  took  up  his  hereditary  offices  of  flierilf  of  Worceflerihirc, 
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and  chamberlain  of  the  exchequer;  and  before  he  was  twenty,  king-Edward  III.  made 
him  governor  of  Guernfey,  and  the  fmall  iflands  adjacent.  He  attended  that  prince  m 
his  wars  in  Scotland  and  France,  and  did  great  fervice  in  the  famous  fea-nght^  in  1340. 
In  the  18th  of  Edward  III.  he  was  conftituted  fheriff  of  Warwick  and  Leicefter- 
ihire  for  life,  and  the  fame  year  was  created  earl  marfhal  of  England.  He  commanded 
ihe  van  of  the  Englifh  army,  and  afterwards,  for  the  great  fervice  he  performed  at  the 
fiege  of  Calais,  had  a  ihoufand  marks  a  year  granted  him  during  life.  After  this,  ije 
was  prefcnt  ir7  the  famous  battle  of  Poidiers,  v/here  the  king  of  France  was  taken 
prilbner,  and  where  our  earl  fought  fo  long,  that  his  hand  was  extremely  galled  with 
uiing  his  fword  and  poll-axe  •,  but  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  take  prifoner  William 
dc  JVlclun,  archbifliop  of  Sens,  for  whom  he  received  a  ranfom  of  eight  thoufand 
poands.  He  attended  Edward  the  Black  Prince  in  ieveral  other  campaigns  ;  and  in 
1^60  paffcd  through  France  with  a  train  of  fix  hundred  horfe,  in  his  pafTage  to  the 
call,  where  he  made  war  againft  the  Infidels  for  three  years.  This  noble  earJ,  who 
was  one  of  the  firft  knights  of  the  garter,  continued  in  the  exefcife  of  his  military 
virtues,  tili  his  deceafe  in  1369,  when  he  commanded  the  king's  army  in  France,  and 
died  there  of  the  plague. 

BEAUCHAMP  (Richard)  earl  of  Warwick,  one  of  the  mod  renowned  warriors 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was  grandfon  of  the  former-,  he  was  born  at  the  manor- 
houfe  of  Salwarpe,  in  the  county  of  Worcefter,  on  the  28th  of  January  1381,  and  was 
Created  knight  of  the  Bath  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV.  in  1399.  In  1404  he  diftin- 
gu'fhed  himfelf  in  fupprefling  the  rebellion  raifed  by  Owen  Glendower,  whofe  ftand- 
ard  he  took  in  open  battle.  In  1408  he  obtained  a  licence  from  king  Henry  IV.  to 
vifit  the  holy  fepulchre  at  jerufdemj  in  purfuance  of  a  vow  he  had  made.  In  his 
way  thither,  and  in  his  return,  he  was  received  by  many  fovereign  princes  with  great 
refped,  and  fign?lized  himfelf  by  bis  bravery  and  fuccefs  in  feve-ral  tournaments.  He 
was  conftituted  lord  high  fleward  at  the  coronation  of  king  Henry  V.  and  in  the  year 
1415  was  declared  captain  of  Calais.  He  reduced  to  the  king's  obedience  feveral 
towns  and  caftles  in  France ;  for  which  fervices  the  king  created  him  earl  of  Aumarle, 
or  Albemarle.  King  Henry  afterwards  fcnt  him  to  the  king  of  France,  attended  by 
1000  men,  to  treat  of  a  marriage  between  him  and  the  princefs  Catherine,  that  king's 
daughter-,  but  the  dauphin,  being  fenfible  that  this  marriage  was  intended  to  defeat  his 
fucceffion,  fent  a  body  of  r,ooo  men,  under  the  command  of  the  earls  of  Vendome 
and  Limofin,  to  obftruft  his  paflage,  to  whom  the  earl  gave  battle,  in  which  both 
thofe  noblemen  were  killed,  one  of  them  falling  by  the  earl  of  Warwick's  own  hand, 
and  about  two  thoufand  of  their  troops  were  either  flain  or  taken  prifoners.  He  then 
proceeded  on  his  embaffy,  in  which,  notwithftanding  the  difficulties  he  had  to  ftrug- 
gle  with,  he  happily  fucceeded.  But  as  many  places  in  France  had  declared  for  the 
dauphin,  it  was  thought  requifite  to  take  the  llrongeft  of  them,  which  was  Melun, 
in  order  to  fet  an  example  to  the  reft ;  and  this  place,  which  the  French  imagined 
impregnable,  the  earl  took  in  fourteen  weeks  and  four  days.  King  Henry  V.  dying, 
committed  to  the  earl  of  Warwick  the  tutelage  of  his  fon,  then  an  infant.  This 
noble  lord  died  on  the  30th  of  April  1439,  ^"  ^^^  caftle  of  Rouen;  and  his  body  was 
brought  over  to  England,  and  interred  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Warwick. 

BEAUCLERK  (Aubrey,  lord)  a  brave  but  unfortunate  commander,  was  the 
youngeft  fon  of  Charles,  duke  of  St.  Alban's,  by  Diana,  daughter  of  Aubrey  dc  Vere, 
carl  of  Oxford.     He  went  early  to  fea,  and  had  the  command  of  a  fhip  given  him  in 
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1 73 1.  In  1741  he  was  fent  upon  the  famous  expedition  to  Cartluigena,  under  the 
command  of  admiral  Vernon,  in  the  Prince  Frederick  man  of  war,  which,  with  three 
others,  were  ordered  to  cannonade  the  caftle  of  Boca-chica.  One  of  thefe  beino-  ob- 
liged to  quit  her  flation,  the  Prince  Frederick  mms  expofed,  not  only  to  the  fire'from 
the  cadle,  but  to  that  of  fort  St.  Jofeph,  and  to  two  fhips  that  guarded  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour,  which  he  bravely  fuftained  for  many  hours  that  day,  and  part  of  the  next. 
As  he  was  giving  his  commands  upon  deck,  both  his  legs  were  fliot  off-,  but  fuch 
was  his  magnanimity,  that  he  would  not  fuffer  his  wounds  to  be  dreffed  till  he  had 
communicated  his  orders  to  his  firll  lieutenant,  which  were  to  fight  till  the  laft  cxtre^ 
rnity.  Soon  after  he  gave  fome  diredions  about  his  private  afl'airs,  and  then  refigned 
his  foul  with  the  dignity  of  a  hero  and  a  chriftian.  Thus  was  the  gallant  Beauclerk 
taken  off,  in  the  thircy-firft  year  of  his  age.  He  was  equalled  by  few  in  politenefs, 
modefty,  candour,  and  benevolence.  He  married  the  widow  of  colonel  Francis  Alex- 
ander, a  daughter  of  fir  Henry  Newton,  knt.  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Flo- 
rence and  Genoa.  Soon  after  his  death  a  monument  was  erefted  to  his  memory  in 
Weftminfter  abbey,  adorned  with  arms,  trophies,  and  naval  enfigns,  and  in  an  oval 
niche,  on  a  beautiful  pyramid  of  dove-coloured  marble,  is  a  fine  bufl  of  this  younc^ 
hero-,  on  this  pyramid  is  an  hiflorical  infcription  to  the  above  pur^ofe,  and  over  S 
the  following  lines  : 

"  Whilfl:  Britain  boafts  her  empire  o'er  the  deep, 

*'  This  marble  fliall  compel  the  brave  to  weep  j 

*'  As  men,  as  Biitons,  and  as  foldiers,  mourn  :  . 

"  'Tis  dauntlefs,  loyal,  virtuous  Beauclerk's  urn. 

*'  Sweet  were  his  manners,  as  his  foul  was  great, 

*'  And  ripe  his  worth,  tho*  immature  his  fate : 

"  Each  tender  grace  that  joy  and  love  infpires,  * 

**  Living  he  mingled  with  his  martial  fires  j 

"  Dying  he  bid  Britannia's  thunder  roar, 

"  And  Spain  flill  felt  him,  when  he  breath'd  no  more.'* 

BEAUFORT  (Margaret)  Countefs  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  was  the  only 
daughter  and  heirefs  of  John  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerfet,  (grandfon  to  John  of 
Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancafter)  by  Margaret  Beauchamp,  his  wife.  She  was  born  at 
Bletlhoe  in  Bedfordlhire,  in  1441.  While  fhe  was  very  young,  flie  was  married  to 
Edmund  Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond,  by  whom  flie  had  a  fon  named  Henry,  who 
was  afterwards  King  of  England,  by  the  title  of  Henry  VII.  On  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1456,  the  Earl  of  Richmond  died,  leaving  Margaret,  his  Countefs,  a  very  young 
widow,  and  his  fon  and  heir,  Henry,  not  above  fifteen  weeks  old.  Her  fecond 
hufband  was  Sir  Henry  Stafford,  Knight,  fecond  fon  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  by 
whom  fhe  had  no  ilTue.  And  foon  after  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Stafixjrd,  which  hap- 
pened about  the  year  1482,  fhe  married  Thomas,  Lord  Stanley,  afterwards  earl  of 
Derby. 

The  Countefs  of  Richmond  was  greatly  diflinguifhed  for  her  piety  ;  though  it  was 
ftrongly  tindured  with  the  fuperftition  of  the  times.  Having  heard  a  very  high  cha- 
racter of  the  piety,  virtue,  and  learning,  of  Dr.  John"  Fifher,  afterwards  BiSiop  of 
Rochcfter,  fhe  was  extremely  defirous  of  having  hmi  for  her  Chaplain  and  Confeifor ; 
and  accordingly  prevailed  upon  him  to  live  with  her  in  that  capacity.  It  is  faid,  that 
Ihe  committed  herfelf,  and  her  whole  family,  to  his  government  and  direftion.  It  was 
her  cuflom  to  rife  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  from  that  hour  till  dinner-time, 
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('which,  v/e  are  told,  was  in  thofe  days  ten  o'clock,)  flie  continued,  almoft  without  ceaC 
jjig,  in  meriitatiou  and  prayer  ;  which  ihe  refumed  again  after  dinner.  Her  charity 
v/as  very  great  and  extcnfive.  She  performed  all  her  life-time  {q  many  noble  ads 
and  charitable  deeds,  that,  as  Stow  expreffes  it,  "  they  cannot  beexprefled  in  afinall 
volume."  She  kept  conllantly  in  her  houfe  twelve  poor  people,  whom  Ihe  provided 
with  lodging,  food,  and  clothes  :  And  her  high  rank  was  fo  far  from  infpiring  her 
with  pride  and  haughtinefs,  that  fhe  would  frequently  drefs  the  wounds  of  poor  and 
diftreffcd  people  with  her  own  hands.  We  are  alfo  told  as  a  further  proof  both  of 
her  humility,  and  zeal  for  what  flie  thought  was  for  the  intereft  of  chritlianity,  that 
fhe  often  declared,  that  "  on  condition  that  the  Princes  of  Chriftendom  would  com- 
bine themlelves,  and  march  againll  their  common  enemy  the  Turl-is,  fhe  would  moll: 
wiilingly  attend  them,  and  be  their  laundrcfs  in  the  camp."  She  underftood  the 
French  language  perfeftly,  and  had  f-)me  Icnowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue  ;  but  would 
often  lament,  that  in  her  youth  ^iit  did  not  make  herfelf  a  perfect  millirefs  of  it.  She 
publifhed  '•  The  Mirroure  of  Golde  for  the  finful  foule  ;"  tranflated  from  a  French 
tranflation  of  a  book  called.  Speculum  auueum  peccatorum.  She  alfo  tranflated 
out  of  French  into  Englifli,  the  fourth  book  of  Dr.  Gerf;n's  treatife  "Of  the  imita- 
tion and  follov/ir^g  the  blefled  life  of  our  moft  merciful  Saviour  CHRIST  "  which 
v/as  printed  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Atkinfon's  Englifh  tranflation  of  the  firll  three  books,  in 
the  year  1504. 

She  was  a  great  patronefs  of  learning,  and  of  learned  men  -,  and  fhe  gave  the 
flrongefl:  evidence  of  this  by  her  munificent  foundations.  On  the  eighth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1502,  flie  inflitutcd  two  perpetual  public  lectures  in  divinity,  one  at  Oxford,, 
and  the  other  at  Cambridge  ;  each  of  which  flie  endowed  with  twenty  marks  a  year.- 
And  on  the  30th  of  Oftober,^i504,  flie  founded  a  perpetual  public  preacher  at 
Cambridge,  with  a  falary  of  ten  pounds  a  year,  whofe  duty  it  was  to  preach  at  leaft 
fix  fermons  every  year,  at  feveral  churches,  fpecined  in  the  foundation,  in  the  diocefes 
of  London,  Ely,  and  Lincoln.  But  this  inflitution  has  been  fince  altered,  by  royal 
difpenfation,  to  one  fermon  before  the  Univerfity,  at  the  beginning  of  EaRer  term.. 
She  alfo  founded  a  perpetual  chantry  in  the  church  of  Winburne-Minfter  in  Dorfet- 
Ihire,  where  her  father  and  mother  lay  buried,  for  one  prieft  to  teach  grammar  freely 
to  all  that  would  come,  with  a  llipend  of  ten  pounds  a  year.  But  the  Countefs  oi 
Richmond's  moft  noble  foundations  were,  the  Colleges  of  Chrift  and  St.  John  in 
Cambridge.  The  former  was  founded  in  the  year  1505,  for  one  mafler,  twelve  fel- 
lows, and  forty-feven  fcholars  :  The  latter  in  1508,  for  a  m.after,  and  fifty  fellows  and  ^ 
Icholars.  Both  thefe  foundations  have  fince  been  much  enlarged.  But  the  latter  was 
fcarcely  begun  before  the  foundrefs  died  -,  it  was,  however,  completed  by  her  executors, 
the  chief  of  whom  was  bifliop  Fifner.  It  is  nov/,  by  the  munificence  of  feveral  other 
benefadors,  one  of  the  largeft  and  mod  confiderable  in  the  Univerfity  of  Gam- 
bridge. 

This  moft  exemplary  lady,  having  lived  fixty-eight  years  an  ornament  to  her  fex 
and  a  public  benefit,  departed  this  life  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  1509.  She  was 
buried^  with  great  folemnity,  in  the  fouth-ifle  of  the  beautiful  chapel  built  by  Henry 
VII.  adjoining  to  "VYtftminfter-Abbey  j  and  had  a  fumptuous  monument  ere  died  to 
her  memory. 

Bifl^op  Fifher  obfcrved  of  this  illuftrious  lady,  that  by  her  marriage  with  the  earl 
of  Richmond,  and  by  lier  birth,  fhe  was  allied  to  thirty  kings  and  queens,  within  the 
fourth  degree  either  of  blood  or  affinity  •,  befides  earls,  marquifles,  dukes,  and  princes. 
And  fince  her  death;  as  Mr,  Baker  fays,  flic  has  been  allied  in  her  pofterity  to 
thirty  more,  BEAUMONT 
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BEAUMONT  (Frajtcis)  a  celebrated  dramatic  poet,  who,  in  concert  with  Mr. 
Fletcher,  wrote  a  great  number  of  plays,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family  of  his 
name  at  Grace-Dieu  in  Leicellerfhire.  His  grandfather,  John  Beaumont,  had  been 
m after  of  the  rolls,  and  his  father,  Francis  Beaumont,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Com- 
mon-pleas. Our  poet  was  born  in  the  year  1585,  and  received  his  education  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  afterwards  admitted  a  ftudcnt  in  the  Inner  Temple,  but  it  does  not 
apj-jear  that  he  made  any  great  proficiency  in  the  law,  his  pa.Tion  for  the  mufes  being 
iuch,  as  made  him  entirely  devote  hiinfelf  to  poecry.  He  died  in  March,  1615,  before 
he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  entrance  of  St.  Benedict's  chapel, 
within  St.  Peter's,  Weftminfler.  He  left  behind  him  a  daughter,.  Frances  Beaumont, 
■who  muft  then  have  been  an  infant,  as  fhe  died  in  Leicefterlhire  fince  the  year  1700. 
She  had  in  her  poffeflion  feveral  manufcript  poems  of  her  father's  writing,  but  they 
were  loft  at  fca  in  her  voyage  from  Ireland,  where  fhe  had  lived  fome  time  in  the 
family  of  the  duke  of  Ormond.  Mr.  Beaumont,  befides  the  plays  in  which  he  was 
jointly  concerned  with  Mr.  Fletcher,  wrote  a  fmall  dramatic  piece,  entitled,  A  Mafqua 
of  Gray's-Inn  Gentlemen,  and  the  Inner  Temple,  a  poetical  epiftle  to  Ben  John- 
fon  •,  with  feveral  other  poems  printed  together  in  1653. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  generally  wrote  in  conjunc- 
tion. The  former  was  remarkable  for  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment  •,  the  latter,  for 
the  force  of  his  imagination  •,  and  indeed  Beaumont  was  efteemed  fo  excellent  a  judge 
of  dramatic  compofitions,  that  F'en  Johnfon  fubtnitted  his  writings  to  his  corredion, 
and,  it  is  thought,  was  much  indebted  to  him  in  the  contrivance  of  his  plots.  What 
an  affedion  he  had  for  Mr.  Beaumont  appears  from  the  following  verfes  addrefled 
to  him* 

How  I  do  love  thee,  Beaumont,  and  thy  mufe. 

That  unto  m.e  do'ft  fueh  religion  ufe  1 

How  do  I  fear  myfelf  that-am  not  worth 

The  leafl  indulgent  thought  thy  pen  drops  forth. 

At  once  thou  mak'ft  me  happy,  and  unmak'ft  j 

And  giving  largely  to  me,  more  thou  tak'ft  : 

What  fate  is  mine,  that  fo  itfelf  bereaves  ? 
'  What  art  is  thine,  that  {o  thy  friend  deceives  ? 

When,  even  there  where  moft  thou  praifeft  me. 

For  writing  better  I  muft  envy  thee. 

BECKET  (St.  Thomas)  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  rejgn  of  Henry  15.. 
was  the  fon  of  Gilbert  Becket,  a  merchant  of  London,  by  Maud,  or  Matilda,  a  Sa- 
racen lady.  He  was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1119,  and  received  the  firft  part  of 
his  education  at  Merton-abbey  in  Surry  ;  from  thence  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  after- 
wards ftudied  at  Paris»  On  his  return,  he  was  recommended  by  archdeacon  Baldwin,. 
as  an  underftanding  young  man,  to  Theobald,  archbilliop  of  Canterbury,  who  took 
him  into  his  family,  and  beftowed  upon  him  the  benefices  of  St.  Mary  le  Strand,  and 
Otteford  in  Kent,  with  a  prebend  in  London,  and  another  in  Lincoln.  Thus  pro- 
vided, he  fet  out  for  Bologna,  where  he  ftudied  the  canon  and  civil  law,  which  laft 
was,  at  that  time,  in  great  requeft  all  over  Europe ;  and  finiftied  his  ftudics  at 
Auxerre,  in  Burgundy.  Being  fo  well  qualified  to  tranfadt  bufinefs  in  the  court  of 
Kome,  he  was  fent  thither  by  Theobald  on  feveral  negotiations,  which  he  managed 
with  fuch  ability  and  fuccefs,  that  his  patron  ordained  him  deacon  of  York-,  and  he 
was  eleded  archdeacon  of  Canterbury  immediately  before  the  death  of  king  Stephen. 
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At  the  accefiion  of  Henry  II.  to  the  throne,  he  was,  by  Theobald's  recommendation, 
appointed  chancellor  ;  a  poft  of  the  greateft  profit,  power,  and  dignity  m  the  realm  : 
at  the  fame  time  he  had  a  vaft  number  of  ecclefiaftical  preferments  ;  was  created 
conftable  of  the  Tower,  to  which  place  was  annexed  all  the  knights  fervice,  with 
the  honours  of  Eye  and  Berkhamftede,  including  near  300  knights.  His  revenues 
were  immenfe  •,  his  expences  incredible  :  he  kept  open  table  for  perfons  of  all  ranks ; 
the  moll  coftly  dainties  were  purchafed  for  his  entertainments.  His  houfes  were 
adorned  with  the  richefl:  furniture  -,  his  apartments  glittered  with  gold  and  filver  plate; 
the  very  bridles  of  his  horfcs  were  of  filver,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  magnificence 
of  his  equipage.  The  nobility  fent  their  children  to  be  educated  as  pages  in  his  fa- 
mily :  Prince  Henry  was  committed  to  his  care  and  tuition  ;  and  the  king  went  fre- 
quently to  fee  the  pomp  of  his  entertainments. 

In  1 159,  he  made  a  campaign  with  king  Henry  into  Touloufe,  having  in  his  own 
pay  1200  horfemen,  befides  a  retinue  of  700  knights.     In   1 160,  he  was  fent  by  the 
king  to  Paris,  to  treat  of  a  marriage  between  prince  Henry  and  the  king  of  France's 
daughter  •,  in  which  negotiation  he  fucceeded,  and  returned  with  the  princefs  to  Eng- 
land.    He  had    not   enjoyed  the  chanceliorlhip  above    four  years,  when  archbilhop 
Theobald  died  ;  and  the  king,  who    was  then  in  Normandy,  immediately  i'ent  over 
fome  crufty  perfons  to  England,  who  managed  matters  fo  well  with  the  monks  and 
cleray,  that  Becketwas  almoll  unanimoufiy  elected  archbilhop  of  Canterbury.    Soon 
after  his  confecration,  he  refigncd  the  office  of  Chancellor,  and  exchanged  the  gaiety 
and  luxury  of  a  courtier  for  the  gravity  and  aufterities  of  a  monk.     At  the  fame  time, 
he  began  vigoroufly  to  exert   himfelf  in  defence  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
church,  and  in  many  cafes  proceeded  with  fo  much  warmth  and    obltinacy,  as  raifed 
him   many  enemies  •,  and  in  a  Ihort  time  the  king  and  he  came  to  an  open  rupture. 
Henry  endeavoured  to  recall  certain  privileges  of  the  clergy,  who  had  greatly  abufed 
their  exemption  from  the  civil  courts,  concerning  which  the  king  had  received  feveral 
complaints.     The  archbilhop,  however,  itood  up  for  the   immunities  of  the  clergy. 
The  king  convened  a  fynod  of  the  bifhops   at  Weftminfler,  and  here  he  demanded 
that  the  clergy,  when  accufed  of  any  capital  off^ence,  might   take  their  trials   in    the 
courts  of  jultice.     The  queftion  put  to  the  bifliops  was,  whether,  in  confiderarion  of 
their  duty  and  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  of  the  intereft  and  peace  of  the  kingdom, 
they  were  willing  to  promife  a  fubmilTion  to  the   laws  of  his  grandfather,  king  Elen- 
ry  I.     To  this  the  archbilhop  replied,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body,  that  they  were 
willing  to  be  bound  by  the  ancient  laws  of  the  kingdom,  as  far  as    the  privileges  of 
their  order  would  permit.     The  king  was  highly  difpleafed  with  this  evafive  anfwer, 
and  infifted  upon  their  abfolute  compliance,  without  any  refervation  whatever.     But 
the  archbifhop  would  by  no  means  fubmit,  and    the  rell:  of  the  bifhops  adhered  for 
fome  time  to  their  primate.     Several  of  the  bifliops  being  at  length  gained  over,  and 
the  pope  intcrpofing  in  the  quarrel,  Becket  v/as  prevailed  on  to  acquiefce  -,  and  foon 
after  the  king  fummoned  a  parliament  at  Clarendon,  where  feveral  laws  were   pafTed 
relating  to   the    privileges  of  the  clergy,  called  from    thence,  the  conftitutions  of 
Clarendon.     Becket  afterwards  repenting  of  iiis  compliance  with  thefe  articles,  retired 
from  c(  urt,  and  would  not  officiate  in  the  church,  until  he  had  received  abfolution 
from  the  pope.     He  went  on  board  alhip,  in  order  to  make  his  cfcape  beyond  fea  ; 
but  before  he  could  reach  the  coaft  of  France,  the  wind  Ihifting  about,  he  was  driven 
back  to  England. 

In  Oetcbtr,  1165,  the  king  fummoned  a  parliament   at  Northampton,  where  the 
archbilhop  having  been  acaifcd  of  failure  of  duty  and  allegiance  to  his  majefty,  was 
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fentenced  to  forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels.  Becket  made  an  appeal  to  the  pope  ; 
but  this  having  availed  nothing,  and  finding  himfelf  deferted  by  his  brethren,  he 
withdrew  privately  from  Northampton,  and  embarked  in  a  fmall  veflcl  for  Gravclines 
in  Flanders,  from  whence  he  retired  to  the  monaflery  of  St.  Berlin.  Hereupon  the 
king  feized  the  revenues  of  the  archbifliopric,  and  fent  an  amballador  to  the  king  of 
France,  deliring  him  not  to  give  fhelter  to  Becket ;  but  the  French  court  efpouled  his 
caufe,  in  hopes  that  the  mifunderftanding  betwixt  him  and  Henry  might  embarrals  the 
affairs  of  Enghnd  •,  and  accordingly,  when  Becket  came  from  St.  Berlin  to  Soillbns, 
the  French  monarch  paid  him  a  vifit,  and  offered  him  his  protecftion.  Soon  after  the 
archbifhop  went  to  Sens,  where  he  was  Iionourably  received  by  the  pope,  into  whofe 
hands  he  made  a  formal  refignation  of  the  archbilliopric  of  Canterbury,  and  was  pre- 
fently  re-inflated  in  his  dignity  by  the  pontiff,  who  promil'ed  to  efpoufe  his  intereft. 
Becket  removed  from  Sens  to  the  abbey  of  Pontigny  in  Normandy,  from  whence  lie 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  bifhops  of  England,  informing  them  that  the  pope  had  annulled 
the  conflitutions  of  Clarendon.  From  hence  too  he  thundered  out  excommunications 
againfl  feveral  perfons  who  had  violated  the  rights  of  the  church.  This  conducft  of  his 
raifcd  him  many  enemies.  The  king  was  fo  enraged  againfl  him  for  excommunicating 
feveral  of  his  officers  of  flare,  that  hebanifhedall  Becket's  relations,  and  compelled  them 
to  take  an  oa!:h,  that  they  would  immediately  repair  to  Pontigny,  and  fliew  themfelves 
to  the  archbifliop.  An  order  was  likewife  publiflied,  forbidding  all  perlbns  to  correfpond 
with  him  by  letters,  to  fend  him  any  money,  or  fo  much  as  to  pray  for  him  in  the 
churches.  Henry  wrote  alfo  to  the  chapter  of  Ciflertians,  at  Pontigny,  threatening  to 
feize  all  their  eflates  in  Fngland,  if  they  fliould  continue  to  maintain  Becket  in  their 
abbey  ;  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  convent,  and  returning  to  Sens,  was  hofpi- 
tably  received  by  the  king  of  France,  from  whom  he  had  an  honourable  allowance  in  the 
monaflery  of  St.  Colombe.  Mean  while,  the  bifhops  of  the  province  of  Canterbury 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  archbifhop,  entreating  him  to  alter  his  behaviour,  and  not  to 
widen  the  breach,  fo  as  to  render  an  accommodation  between  him  and  the  king  im- 
prafticable.  This  however  had  no  efFed  on  the  archbifliop.  The  pope  alfo  fent  two 
cardinals  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  matters  ;  but  thele  legates  finding  both  parties  in- 
flexible, gave  over  the  attempt  and  returned  to  Rome. 

Becket  was  at  length  fo  far  prevailed  upon,  as  to  have  an  interview  with  Henry  and 
the  king  of  France,  at  Mount-Miral  in  Champagne.  He  made  a  fpeech  to  Henry, 
in  very  fubmifTive  terms,  and  concluded  with  leaving  him  the  umpire  of  the  difference 
between  them,  faving  the  honour  of  God  and  the  liberty  of  the  church.  Henry  was 
fo  incenfed  at  this  refervation,  that  he  told  him  he  would  allow  of  nofuch  evafive  fub- 
terfuge.  "  However  (added  the  king)  to  fhew  my  inclination  to  accommodate  mat- 
ters, I  will  make  him  this  propofition  :  I  have  had  many  predecefTors,  kings  of  Eng- 
land, fome  greater  and  fome  inferior  to  myielf ;  there  have  been  likewil'e  many  great 
and  holy  men  in  the  fee  of  Canterbury.  Let  Becket  therefore  but  pay  me  the  fame 
regard,  and  own  my  authority  fo  far,  as  the  greatefl  of  his  predecefTors  owned  that  of 
the  leaft  of  mine,  and  I  am  fatisfied.  And,  as  I  never  forced  him  out  of  I'.ngland,  I 
give  him  leave  to  return  at  his  pleafure  ;  and  am  willing  he  fliould  enjoy  his  archbi- 
fhopric,  with  as  ample  privileges  as  any  of  his  predecelfors."  All  who  were  prefent 
declared  that  Henry  had  fhown  fufficient  condcfccnfion.  The  king  of  France  being 
furprifed  at  the  archbifliop's  filence,  afked  him  why  he  hefitated  to  accept  fuch  rea* 
fonable  conditions.  Becket  replied,  he  was  willing  to  receive  his  fee  upon  the  terms 
on  which  his  predecefTors  held  it  j  but  as  for  thofe  culloms  which  broke  in  upon  the 
canons,  he  could  not  admit  them,  for  he  looked  upon  this  as  betraying  the  caufe  of  re- 
ligion.   Thus  the  interview  ended  without  any  efied.  In 
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In  the  year  1 170,  the  king,  upon  his  return  to  England,  Gaufcd  his  Ton  prince  Hertry 
to  be  crowned  at  Weftminfter,  and  the  ceremony  v/as  performed  by  the  archbifhop  of 
y:.rk*,  this  office  belonging  to  the  iee  of  Canterbury,  Becket  complained  of  it  to  the 
pope,  who  fufpended  the  archbifnop  of  York,  and  excommunicated  the  bifhops  who 
had  afllfted  at  the  folemnity.  The  fame  year  an  accommodation  was  at  length  con- 
cluded between  king  Henry  and  Becket,  foon  after  which  tl;e  archbifhop  embarked 
for  England  :  upon  his  arrival  he  received  an  order  from  the  young  king  to  abfolve 
the  fufp'-nded  and  excommunicated  bifhops  ;  but  refufmg  to  comply,  the  archbifnop 
of  York,  and  the  billiops  of  London  and  Salifbury,  carried  their  complaints  to  the 
old  king  in  Normandy,  who  was  fo  highly  exafperated  at  this  frefli  inftance  of  Beck« 
et's  obftinacy,  that  he  could  not  forbear  exclaiming  with  great  warmth,  "  I  hat  he 
was  very  unfortunate  to  have  maintained  fo  many  cowardly  and  ungrateful  men  in  his 
court,  none  of  whom  would  revenge  him  of  the  injuries  he  had  fuftained  from  one 
turbulent  prieft."  1  heie  words  were  h^ard  by  four  gentlemen  of  the  court,  who  im- 
mediately formed  a  defign  againft  the  archbifliop's  life,  which  they  executed  in  the 
cathedral  church  at  Canterbury,  on  the  29th  of  December,  1171.  Upon  this,  all  di- 
vine offices  ceafed  in  the  church  of  Canterbury  for  one  year,  wanting  nine  days,  at  the 
end  of  which,  by  order  of  the  pope,  it  was  confecrated  anew.  Two  years  after  his 
death,  Becket  was  canonized-,  and  in  1 174,  king  Henry  returning  from  France,  went 
to  Canterbury,  where  he  did  penance  as  a  tellimony  of  his  grief  for  the  murder. 
When  he  came  within  fight  of  the  church  where  the  archbifhop  was  buried,  he  alighted 
off  his  horfe,  and  walked  barefoot,  in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,,  till  he  came  to  Becket's 
tomb,  where,  after  he  had  proftrated  himfelf  and  prayed  for  a  confiderable  time,  he 
fubmitted  to  be  fcourged  by  the  monks,  and  pafTed  all  that  day  and  night  without  any 
refrefliment,  kneeling  upon  the  bare  ftones  •,  which  done,  he  beftowed  great  bene- 
fadlions  upon  the  church  of  Canterbury.  In  1221,  Becket's  body  was  taken  up,  in 
the  prefence  of  king  Henry  III.  and  a  great  concourfeof  the  nobility  and  others,  and 
depofited  in  a  fumptuous  llirine,  eredied  at  the  expence  of  Stephen  1  .angton,  arch^- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  which  was  foon  vifited  from  all  parts,  and  enriched  with  the 
mod  coftly  gifts  and  offerings ;  and  the  miracles  faid  to  be  wrought  at  his  tomb  were 
fo  numerous,  that  Gervafe  of  Canterbury  tells  us,  there  were  two  large  volumes  of 
them  kept  in  that  church  j  though,  forty-eight  years  after  his  deceafe,  the  doftors  of 
the  Sorbonne  had  a  warm  difpute,  whether  he  was  laved  or  damned, 

"  He  was,  fays  the  lord  Lyttelton,  a  man  of  great  talents,  of  elevated  thoughts, 
and  of  invincible  courage-,  but  of  a  moll  violent  and  turbulent  fpiritv  exceflively 
paffionate,  haughty,  and  vain-glorious  j  in  his  refolutions  inflexible,  in  his  refentments 
implacable :  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  he  was  guilty  of  a  wilful  and  premeditated 
perjury-,  that  he  oppofed  the  necefTary  courfe  of  public  juftice,  and  adled  in  defiance 
of  the  laws  of  his  country,  laws  which  he  had  moft  folemnly  acknowledged  and  con^- 
firmed  ;  nor  is  it  lefs  evident,  that  during  the  heat  of  this  difpute,  he  was  in  the  high- 
eft  degree  ungrateful  to  a  very  kind  mafter,  whofe  confidence  in  him  had  been  bound- 
Icfs,  and  who,  from  a  private  condition,  had  advanced  him  to  be  the  fecond  man  in 
his  kingdom." 

BEDA,  or  BEDE,  furnamed  the  Venerable,  an  eminent  EnglifH  writer,  was  born 
in  the  bifhopric  of  Durham,  in  the  year  672  or  673.  In  679,  he  was  fcnt  to  the  mo- 
nailery  of  St.  Peter,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  abbot  Benedid,  under  wh  )m,  and 
his  fuccefTor  Ceolfrid,  he  was  educated  for  twelve  years.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he 
was  ordained  deacon,  and  prieft  ac  thirty.    He  applied  to  his  ftudies  with  (o  much 
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diligence  and  fuccefs,  that  he  foon  became  eminent  for  his  learning  -,  his  fame  fpread 
even  into  foreign  countries,  fo  that  pope  Sergius  wrote  to  abbot  Ceolfrid  in  very  preli- 
ing  terms,  to  fend  Bede  to  R.ome,  in  order  to  give  his  opinion  upon  fomc  important 
points.  Bur,  notwithftanding  this  honourable  invitation,  Bede  remained  in  his  cell 
and  being  contented  with  the  pleafures  of  a  monaflic  life,  lie  had  hereby  time  and 
opportunity  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  almoit  every  branch  of  literature.  He  fpent 
fevcral  years  in  making  coUetlions  for  his  Ecclefiadical  Hiftory,  v/hichhe  pubiifhed  in 
731,  under  the  title  of  Ecclefiafticse  Hiftorifc.  Gentis  Angloruni  Libri  Qiiinque.  This 
performance,  with  others  which  he  had  written  before,  eftablifaed  his  reputation  fo 
effectually,  that  he  was  confulted  by  the  grcateft  prelates  of  that  ao-e.  His  works 
have  been  colleded  and  printed  in  eight  volumes  in  folio.  A  monk,  who  gives  a  par- 
ticular account  of  his  death,  fays  that  it  happened  on  the  26th  of  May,  735.  The 
writings  of  Venerable  Bede  were  fo  well  received,  that  we  find  great  encomiums  be- 
llowed upon  him.  It  muft  however  be  acknowledged,  that  fome  late  writers  of  our 
own  and  foreign  nations,  have  fpoke  of  him  as  a  man  of  fuperficial  lear'nino-  and  in- 
digelled  reading.  He  is  alfo  charged  with  being  extremely  credulous,  and  gtving  too 
eafily  into  the  belief  of  the  fabulous  miracles  in  his  time.  Mr.  Du  Pin  fiys,  that  his 
ftyle  is  clear  and  eafy,  but  without  any  purity,  elegance,  or  fublimity  ;  that  he  wrote 
with  a  furprifing  facility,  but  without  art  or  refledion ;  and  that  he  was  a  cheater 
marter  of  learning  than  of  judgment,  or  a  true  critical  tafte. 

The  famous  Camden  thus  fpc;aks  of  Bede:  "  In  this  monaflery  of  St.  Peter,  Beda, 
the  fingular  light  of  our  iQand,  who  by  his  piety  and  learning  juilly  obtained  the 
furname  of  Venerable,  fpent  his  days,  as  himfelf  tells  us,  in  meditating  on  the  fcrip- 
tures,  and,  in  the  midlt  of  a  barbarous  age,  wrote  many  learned  works?"  Bale  fays, 
that  there  is  fcarce  any  thing  in  all  antiquity  worthy  to  be  read,  which  is  not  found  in 
Bede,  though  he  never  travelled  out  of  his  own  country  ;  and  that  if  he  had  flourifhed 
in  the  times  of  St.  Auguftin,  Jerome,  or  Chryfoftom,  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
equalled  them,  fmce  even  in  the  midft  of  a  fuperftitious  age,  he  v/rote  fo  many  ex- 
cellent treatifes.  Pitts  tells  us,  that  he  was  fo  well  verfed  in  the  feveral  branches  of 
learning,  that  Europe  fcarce  ever  produced  a  greater  fcholar  in  all  refpe^s.  To  thefe 
might  be  added  many  other  teftimonies  in  his  favour,  particularly  of  the  learned  Scl- 
den,'Sir  Henry  Spelman,  the  great  antiquarian,  and  Dr.  Stillingfieet. 

BEDELL  (William)  bifliop  of  Kilmore  in  Ireland,  and  one  of  the  mofl  famous 
prelates  in  that  kingdom  during  the  laft  century,  was  born  at  Black-Notley  in  Eifex, 
in  the  year  1570.  After  he  had  paffed  through  the  ufual  courfe  of  a  grammar-fchool 
education,  he  was  fent  to  Emanuel  college  in  Cambridge,  v^^here  he  acquired  a  very 
eminent  character  both  for  learning  and  piety.  He  was  chofen  fellow^  of  his  coUeo-e 
in  1593,  and  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  in  1599.  Havino-  entered 
into  holy  orders,  he  was  removed  from  the  univerfity  to  the  town  of  St.  Edmundf- 
bury  in  Suffolk,  where  he  preached  with  great  diligence  and  fuccefs.  In  1604,  ^^ 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  Sir  Henry  Vv^otton,  ambaffador  to  the  republic  of  Venice. 
He  continued  eight  years  at  Venice,  during  which  time  he  contraded-a  friendlhio 
with  the  famous  father  Paul,  who  affided  him  in  learning  the  Italian  tongue,  of 
which  Bedell  became  fo  great  a  mafter,  that  he  fpoke  it  as  one  born  in  Italyf  And 
in  return  for  the  inftrudlions  which  he  had  received  from  father  Paul  in  Italian,  he  ' 
drew  up  a  grammar  of  the  EngliQi  tongue  for  the  ufc  of  th.u  learned  man,  and  for 
fome  others  who  defircd  to  learn  it,  that  they  might  be  able  to  underftand  our  books 
of  divinity  j  and  he  alfo  tranflatcd  the  Englifli  Common-Prayer  book  into  Italian. 
Vol.  I.  A  a  a  .  .  Whilft 
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Whilrt  he  refidcd  at  Venice,  he  greatly  improved  himfelf  in  the  Hebrew  language^ 
by  the  aflillance  of  the  famous  rabbi  Leo,  who  taught  him  the  Jewifli  pronunciation,, 
and  other  parts  of  rabbinical  learning.  Here  alfo  he  became  acquainted  with  the  ce- 
lebrated Antonio  de  Dominis,  archbiihop  of  Spalato,  whom  he  aflifted  confiderably  in 
correcting  and  linifhing  his  treatife  Be  Republica  Eccleftaftica.  Father  Paul  was  nuich 
concerned  when  Bedell  left  Venice ;  and  at  his  departure  he  made  him  a  prefent  of  his 
piflure,  together  with  a  Hebrew  bible  without  points,  and  a  fmall  pfalter.  He  gave 
him  alfo  the  manufcript  of  his  hiftory  of  the  council  of  Trent,  with  the  hiftorics  of 
the  interdict  and  inquifition,  and.  a  large  collcdion  oi  letters  which  he  had  received 
from  Rome,  during  the  difputc  between  the  Jefuirs  and  Dominicans,  concerning  the 
efficacy  of  Grace.  Mr.  Bedell,  on  his  return  to  England,  retired  to  his  charge  ar  St, 
Edmundibury,  and  there  went  on  with  his  minillerial  labours.  In  1615,  he  was  pre- 
fented  to  the  living  of  Horingflieath,  in  the  diocefe  of  Norwich  ;  and  in  1627,  he 
was  unanimoufly  elecfted  provoit  of  I'rinity  College,  in  Duhlin.  When  he  had  beeii 
about  two  years  in  this  employment,  a  patent  was  fent  him  to  be  bifhop  of  Kilmore 
and  Ardagh,  two  contiguous  Sees  in  the  province  of  Ulfter.  He  was  confecrated  oa 
the  13th  of  September,  1629,  in  St.  Peter's  Church  in  Drogheda,  by  archbifhop 
'U(her  and  three  other  prelates.  He  was  now  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and 
lie  dilbharged  the  duties  of  his  new  ftation  in  a  very  upright  and  confcientious  manner^ 
He  found  his  two  diocefes  in  great  diforder,  and  applied  himfelf  with  vigour  to  re- 
-form the  abufes  therein.  He  began  with  that  of  plurality  of  benefices.  I'o  this  end 
he  convened  his  clergy,  and,  in  a  fermon  which  he  preached  on  the  occafion,  laid  be* 
fore  thern  the  inftitution,  nature,  and  duties  of  the  minillerial  employment ;  and, 
after  the  fermon,  he  difcourfed  to  them  upon  the  fame  fubjedt  in  Latm,  and  exhorted, 
them  to  reform  that  abule.  To  prevail  on  them  the  better,  he  told  them  he  relblved 
to  ihew  them  an  example  in  parting  v/ith  one  of  his  bifhoprics  \  and  accordingly 
he  refigned  Ardagh,  though  it  is  laid  the  revenues  of  both  Sees  did  not  exceed  a 
competency., 

Billiop  Bedell  laboured  much  to  convert  the  Irifli  papifts,  and  particularly  their 
clergy,  arid  in  this  he  had  great  fuccefs.  He  procured  a  tranflation  of  the  common- 
prayer-book  into  Irifh,  and  cau fed  it  to  be  read  in  his  cathedral  every  Sunday.  The 
new  teltament  had  alfo  been  trandated  by  William  Daniel,  archbifhop  of  Tuam,  and^ 
at  the  bifliop's  defire,  the  old  teftament  was  firtl  tranflited  into  the  lame  language  by- 
one  King  •,  but  as  he  was  ignorant  of  the  original  tongue,  and  did  it  from  the  Englifh, 
Bedell  revifed  and  compared  it  with  the  Hebrew,  and  the  bell  tranflations.  He  took 
care  likewife  tohavcfome  of  Chryfoftom's  and  Leo's  homilies,  in  commendation  of 
the  fcriptures^  to  be  rendered  both  into  Englifh  and  Inlli,  that  the  common  people 
might  fee,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  fathers,  they  had  not  only  a  right  to  read 
the  fcriptures  as  well  as  the  clergv,  but  that  it  -was  their -duty  fo  to  do.  When  he 
found  the  work  was  finifhed,  he  refolved  to  be  at  the  expence  of  printing  it  ;  but  his  de- 
fign  was  interrupted  by  a  cruel  and  iniquitous  profecution  carried  on  againft  the  tranf- 
lator,  who  not  only  loll  his  living,  but  was  alio  unjuOly  attacked  in  his  character,  i  he 
bifliop  fu-pported  Mr.  King  as  much  as  he  could;  and  the  tranflation  beiro;  finifliLd^ 
he  would  have  printed  it  in  his  own  houfe,  if  the  troubles  of  Ireland  had  not  prevented 
him.  It  happened,  hov/ever,  that  the  tranflation  efcaped  the  hands  of  the  rebels,, 
and  was  afterwards  printed  at  the  expence  of  Mr.  Robert  Boyle. 

When  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  Ireland,  in  October,  164.1,  bifliop  Bedell  did  not 
at  firil  feel  the  violence  of  its  efFcfts  •,  for  the  very  rebels  had  conceived  a  great  vene- 
ration for  him  j  and  they  declared  he  iliould  be  the  laLl  Englifljman  they  would  drive 

out 
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out  of  Ireland.  His  was  the  only  honfe  in  the  county  of  Cavan  that  was  unviolatcd, 
and  it  was  filled  with  the  people  who  fied  to  him  for  Iheker.  About  the  middle  of 
Dfcember,  however,  the  rebels,  purfuant  to  orders  received  from  their  council  of  ftare 
at  Kilkenny,  required  him  to  difmifs  the  people  who  were  with  him,  which  he  refuled 
to  do,  declaring  he  would  fliare  the  fame  fate  with  the  red.  Upon  this  they  feized  him, 
his  two  fons,  and  Mr.  C  lo^y,  who  had  married  his  daughter-in-law,  and  carried  them 
priloners  to  the  caftle  of  Lochwater,  furrounded  by  a  deep  water,  where  they  put 
them  all,  except  the  bifliop,  in  irons  ;  after  Ibme  time,  however,  this  part  of  their 
fevcrlty  was  abated.  When  they  had  been  confined  for  about  three  weeks,  the  bifhop 
and  his  two  fons,  and  Mr.  Clogy,  were  exchanged  for  two  of  the  O'Rourkes  •,  but 
though  it  was  agreed  that  they  fhould  be  fafely  conduced  to  Dublin,  yet  the  rebels 
would  never  fuffer  them  to  be  carried  out  of  the  country,  but  fent  them  to  the  houfe. 
of  Dennis  Sherridan,  an  Jrifli  minilter,  and  convert  to  the  proteftant  religion.  Our 
prelate  died  foon  after  he  came  here,  on  the  7th  of  February,  1642.  The  Irifli  did 
him  unufual  honours  at  his  burial ;  for  the  chief  of  the  rebels  gathered  their  forces 
together,  and  with  them  accompanied  his  body  from  Mr.  Sherridan's  houfc  to  the 
church-yard  of  Kilmore,  where  he  was  interred. 

Bifhop  Bedell  was  in  his  perfon  tall  and  graceful,  and  had  fomething  in  his  looks 
and  carriage  which  created  a  veneration  for  him.  He  had  an  unaffected  gravity  in 
his  deportment,  and  in  his  apparel  there  was  a  decent  fimplicity.  A  few  years  before 
his  death,  he  had  fome  fevere  Jits  of  the  ftone,  occafioned  by  his  fedentary  life.  The 
remedy  he  u fed  for  it  was  to  dig  in  the  garden  until  h<i  heated  himfelf,  and  that  miti- 
gated the  pain.  His  judgment  and  memory,  which  were  extraordinary,  remained 
•with  him  to  the  lad.  His  behaviour  in  his  public  charat^fer  did  honour  to  his  hicrh 
office  in  the  church,  and  his  private  life  was  perfedlly  confiilent  with  the  dodrine  he 
taught. 

BEHN  (Aphara)  a  celebrated  Englifli  poetefs,  was  defcended  from  a  good  family 
In  the  city  of  Canterbury.  She  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  but  in  what  year 
is  uncertain.  Her  father's  name  was  Johnfon  ;  who  being  related  to  the  lord  Wil- 
loughby',  and  by  his  intereft  being  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  Surinam,  and  fix 
and  thirty  iflands,  embarked  with  his  family  on  board  a  fhip,  for  the  Weft-Indies ;  ac 
which  time  Aphara  was  very  young.  Mr.  Johnfon  died  in  his  paffage,  but  his  farnily 
arrived  at  Surinam,  where  our  poetefs  became  acquainted  with  the  American  prince 
Oroonoko,.  whofe  adventures  (he  has  fopatheticaliy  defcribed  in  her  celebrated  novel 
of  that  name.  ^  She  tells  us,  "  fhe  had  often  f.-en  and  converfed  with  that  oreat  man, 
and  been  a  witnefs  to  many  of  his  mighty  aftions,  and  that  at  one  time,  he  and 
Climene,  (orlmoinda  his  wife)  were  fcarce  an  hour  in  a  day  from  her  lodgings;  and 
tliat  fhe  obliged  them  in  all  things  fhe  was  capable,  entertaining  them  with  ?he  lives  cf 
the  Romans,  and  great  men,  which  charmed  bim  to  her  company  ;  and  hr,  with 
teaching  her  all  the  pretty  works  flie  was  miifrefs  of,  and  telling  her  ftories  of 'nuns, 
and  endeavouring  to  bring  her  to  the  knowledge  of  the  trueGod"^"  She  tells  us  like- 
wife,  that  Oroonoko  ufed  to  call  her  his  great  miftrefs,  and  that  her  word  would  go  a 
great  way  with  him.  This  intimacy  betwixt  him  and  our  poetefs,  occafioned  fome 
rcfleftionson  hercondud,  from  which  a  laily  of  her  acquaintance,  who  has  written 
memoirs  of  her  life,  juftifies  her  in  the  following  manner:  *'  Here(fiiys  fhe;  I  can  add. 
nothing  to  what  fhe  has  given  the  world  already,  but  a  vindication  of  her  from  fome- • 
unjuft  aiperfions  which  1  find  are  infinuated  about  this  town,  in  relation  to  thatprii^ce. 
i  knew  her  intimately  well,  and  1  believe   flie  would  not  have  concealed  anv    love 
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affairs  from  me,  being  one  of  her  own  fex,  whofe  friendlhip  and  fecrecy  fhe  had  expe- 
rienced, which  makes  me  affure  the  world,  there  was  no  affair  betwixt  that  prince  and 
Ailr^ea,  but  what  the  whole  plantation  were  witnefies  of  ;  a  generous  value  for  his  un- 
common virtues,  which  every  one  that  but  hears  them,  finds  in  himfelf,  and  his  pre- 
il-nce  <^ave  her  no  more.  Befides,  his  heart  was  too  violently  fet  on  the  evcrlafting 
charm?  of  his  Imoinda,  to  be  fliook  with  thofe  more  faint  (in  his  eye;  of  a  white 
beauty  ;  and  Aftrasa's  relations  there  prefenr,  had  too  watchful  an  eye  over  her,  to  per- 
mit the  frailty  of  her  youth,  if  that  had  been  powerful  enough." 

After  her  return  to  England,  flie  v^as  married  to  Mr.  Behn,  an  eminent  merchant  of 
London,  and  of  Dutch  extradion.  She  fo  highly  pieafed  king  Charles  II.  by  the  en- 
tertaining and  accurate  account  fhe  gave  him  of  the  colony  of  Surinam,  that  he  fixed 
on  her  afa  proper  perfon  to  tranfaft  fome  affairs  of  importance  abroad  during  the 
Dutch  war.  For  this  purpofe  fhe  went  to  Antwerp,  where,  by  her  intrigues  and  gal- 
lantries, (he  fo  far  crept  into  the  fecrets  of  (late,  as  to  anfwer  the  ends  propofed  by 
fendino-  her  over.  Nay,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1666,  by  means  of  the  influence 
Hie  had  over  one  Vander  Albert,  a  Dutchmian  of  eminence,  v/hofe  heart  was  warmly 
attached  to  her,  fhe  wormed  out  of  him  the  defign  formed  by  De  Ruyter,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  family  of  the  De  Wits,  of  failing  up  the  Thames,  and  burning  the 
Ennlifh  (liips,  which  they  afterwards  put  in  execution  at  Pvochefter.  This  flie  im- 
mediately communicated  to  the  Englifh  court  -,  but  her  inttlhgence  (though  well 
o-rounded,  as  appeared  by  the  event)  being  difregarded  and  ridiculed,  flie  renounced 
all  further  thoughts  of  political  affairs,  and,  during  her  flay  at  Antwerp,  gave  herfelf  up 
entirely  to  the  gaiety  and  gallantries  of  the  place.  After  fome  time  flie  embarked  at 
Dunkirk  for  tligland,  and  in  her  paffage  was  near  being  lofl",  for  the  fliip  was  driven 
on  the  coaft  by  a  (form,  but  happening  to  founder  within  fight  of  land,  the  pallen- 
gers  were,  by  the  timely  affiftance  of  boats  from  the  fliorc,  all  fortunately  pre- 
lerved.  Mrs.  Behn  arrived  fafely  in  London,  where  (he  devoted  the  reit  of  her  life 
to  pleafurc  and  the  mufes.  Her  works  aie  extremely  numerous,  and  all  of  them  have 
a  lively  and  amorous  turn  :  they  confift  of  plays,  novels,  poems,  letters,  &c.  Her 
plays  abound  with  obfcenity  •,  f  and  her  novels  are  little  better.  She  died  after  a  long 
indifpofition,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1689,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloifters  of  Weil- 
minltcr-abbey. 

The  ingenious  Charles  Cotton,  Efq-,  author  of  Virgil  TraveUic,  compliments  Mrs. 
Behn  in  the  following  lines  : 

"  Some  hands  write  fome  things  well,  are  elfewhere  lame, 

"  But  on  all  themes  your  power  is  the  fame. 

*«  Of  bufkin  and  of  fock  you  know  the  pace, 

*'  And  tread  in  both  with  equal  (kill  and  grace; 

"  But  when  you   write  of  love,  Aftr^a,  then 

"  Love  dips  his  arrows  where  you  wet  your  pen. 

"  Such  charming  lines  did  never  paper  grace, 

"  Soft  as  your  fex,  and  fmooth  as  beauty's  face." 


-V  "   The  flage  how  loolVly  does  Aftriea  tread, 

"  Who  fairly  puts  all  charaders  to  bed  !"  Pope, 
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BENBOW  (John)  vice-admiral  of  the  Blue,  was  dcfcended  from  .1  reputable 
family  in  ShropIhire,and  was  born  about  the  year  1650.  But  his  father,  Colonel  John 
Benbow,  and  moft  of  his  relations,  were  brought  very  low  by  their  attachment  to  the 
royal  caufe  -,  and  the  colonel  dying  when  his  fon  John  was  very  young,  left  him  with 
very  lictle  provifion  for  his  fupport.  He  was,  however,  bred  a  Teaman,  a  profefTion 
to  which  he  had  naturally  a  ftrong  propenfuy.  Before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  he 
was  owner  and  commander  of  a  fhip,  called  the  Benbow  Frigate,  and  made  then  as 
confiderabk  a  figure  as  any  man  concerned  in  the  Mediterranean  trade.  He  was 
always  confidered  by  the  merchants  as  a  bold,  brave,  and  acftive  commander  ;  as  one 
who  always  took  care  of  his  Teamen,  and  was  therefore  chearfully  obeyed  by  them, 
though  he  always  maintained  a  ftrift  diTcipline.  This  behaviour  raiTed  his  reputation 
greatly  ;  To  that  no  man  in  the  fame  capacity  was  more  known  or  rcTpefted  by  the 
merchants  upon  the  Exchange  than  captain  Benbow. 

It  is  probable  that  he  would  always  have  continued  in  thisfituation,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  following  very  fingular  tranftdlion.  In  1686,  he  was  attacked  in  his  paflage 
to  Cadiz  by  a  Sallee  Rover,  againft  whom  he  defended  himfclf,  n^twithftanding  the 
inferiority  of  his  number,  with  the  utmoft  bravery,  'till  at  laft  the  Moors  boarded 
him;  but  they  were  quickly  beat  out  of  the  fliip  again,  with  the  lofs  of  thirteen  men, 
whoTe  heads  captain  Benbow  ordered  to  be  cut  off,  and  thrown  into  a  tub  of  pork- 
pickle.  When  he  arrived  at  Cadiz,  he  went  afhore,  and  ordered  a  negro  fervanc 
to  follow  him,  with  the  Moors'  heads  in  a  fack.  As  foon  as  he  had  landed,  the  officers 
of  the  revenue  enquired  of  his  fervant,  what  he  had  in  his  fack  >  The  captain  an- 
fwered,  fait  provifions  for  his  own  ufe.  "  That  may  be,'*  replied  the  officers  ;  *'  but 
we  mull  infill  upon  feeing  them."  Captain  Benbow  alledged,  that  he  was  no  ftranger 
there  •,  that  he  wis  not  accuftomed  to  run  goods ;  and  pretended  to  take  it  ill  that  he 
v/as  fuTpeaed.  The  officers  told  him,  that  the  magillrates  were  fitting  notfar  off,  and 
that  if  they  were  fatisfied  with  his  word,  his  fervant  might  carry  the  provifions  where 
he  pieafed  •,  but  that  otherwife,  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  grant  anv  fuch  difpenfa- 
tion.  The  captain  confentcd  to  the  propofal ;  and  away  they  marched  to  the  cuflom- 
houfe,  Mr.  Benbow  in  the  front,  his  man  in  the  center,  and  the  officers  in  the  rear. 
When  captain  Benbow  came  before  the  magidrates,  they  treated  him  with  great  civi- 
lity, and  told  him  they  were  forty  to  make  a  point  of  fuch  a  trifle,  but  that,  fince  he 
had  refufed  to  fhew  the  contents  of  the  fack  to  their  officers,  the  nature  of  their  em- 
ployments obliged  them  to  demand  a  fight  of  them-,  and  that,  as  they  doubted  not 
their  being  fak  provifions,  the  fhewing  of  them  could  be  cf  no  great  confequence  one 
way  or  the  otlier.  ''  I  told  you,"  fays  Benbow,  fternly,  "  they  were  fait  provifions 
for  my  own  ufe.  Csefar,  throw  them  down  upon  the  table-,  and,  gentlemen,  if  you 
like  them,  they  are  at  your  fervice."  The  Spaniards  were  exceedingly  ftruck  at  the 
fight  of  the  Moors'  heads,  and  equally  afloniHied  at  the  account  of  the  captain's  ad- 
venture, who,  withfo  fmall  a  force,  had  been  able  to  defeat  fuch  a  number  of  barba- 
rians. They  fent  an  account  of  the  whole  affair  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  Charles 
II.  then  king  of  Spain,  was  fo  much  pieafed  with  it,  that  he  requelled  to  fee  the  Eng- 
lifh  captain.  Accordingly  Benbow  made  a  journey  to  court,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  teftimonies  of  refpedl,  and  not  only  difmiffed  with  a  handfome  prefent,  but 
his  Caiholic  Majeily  was  rdfo  pieafed  to  write  a  letter  in  his  behalf  to  king 
James  II.  who,  upon  the  captain's  return,  gave  huTi  a  ffiip,  which  was  his  introdudlion 
10  the  Royal  Navy. 

After  the  revolution,  captain  Benbow  was  at  fird  employed  in  proteding  our  trade 
in  the  channel,  and  bombarding  the  French  ports,  in  which  he  flawed  the  moft  intre- 
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pid  bravery,  by  going  in  perfon  in  his  boat  to  encourage  and  protect  the  engineers  -, 
and  his  vigour  and  adivity  fa  efFedlually  recommended  him  to  king  William,  that  he 
was  early  promoted  to  a  flag.  After  the  peace,  he  was  fent  with  a  fquadron  to  the 
Weft  Ind.cs,  when  he  obliged  th's  governor  of  Carthagena  to  rellore  two  Englifh  (hips 
that  had  been  feized  by  the  Spaniards  ;  and  afterwards,  failing  to  Porto  Bello,  forced 
the  governor,  by  his  threats,  to  fend  him  fevtral  veflcls  which  had  been  taken  under 
pretence  that  the  fetclemcnt  of  the  ^cots  at  Darien  was  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  Mr.  Ben  bow  was  appointed  Vice-Admiral  of  the 
Blue,  He  was  alfo  about  the  fame  time  employed  in  cruifing  off  Dunkirk,  it  being 
then  apprehended  that  the  French  had  formed  a  defign  of  invading  England.  There 
v*'as,  indeed,  no  war  yet  declared  between  the  two  crowns-,  but  this  was  held  to  be 
no  fecurity  againlt  France;  and  it  was  no  fooner  known  that  a  ftrong  fquadron  was 
fitting  out  at  Dunkirk,  than  it  was  firmly  believed  to  be  intended  to  cover  a  defcent. 
Admiral  Benbow,  however,  made  fuch  obfervations,  as  convinced  him  that  France 
had  not  at  this  time  any  fuch  fchemes  in  agitation  ;  and  having  fatisfied  the  miniftry 
of  this,  it  wasrefolved  to  profecute  without  delay  fome  projedts  which  had  formerly 
been  concerted,  in  order  to  difappoint  the  French  in  their  views  upon  the  Spanilh 
fucctffion  ;  and  to  facilitate  this,  it  was  thought  necelTary  to  fend  immediately  a  llrong 
'  fquadron  to  the  Wefb  Indies.  This  fquadron  was  to  confift  of  two  third  rates,  and 
eight  fourths  ;  and  it  was  thought  requifite,  that  it  fhould  be  under  the  command  of 
an  officer,  whofe  condudl:  and  courage  might  be  relied  on.  Mr.  Benbow  therefore 
was  propofed  by  the  miniflry,  as  foon  as  the  expedition  was  determined  •,  but  king 
William  faid,  that  Benbov/  was  in  a  manner  jufl  returned  from  the  Wefl  Indies,  and 
that,  therefore,  it  was  but  reafonable  that  fome  other  officer  fhould  now  take  his  turn. 
One  or  two  were  named  and  confuked  ;  but  either  their  health  or  their  affairs  were  in 
fuch  difordcr,  that  they  moll  earneftly  defired  to  be  excufed.  Upon  which  the  king 
faid  facetioufly  to  fome  of  his  minifters,  alluding  to  the  drefs  and  appearance  of  thefe 
gentlemen  ;  "  Well  then,  I  find  we  muft  fparc  our  Beaus,  and  fend  honeft  Benbow." 
His  majefty  accordingly  fent  for  him  upon  this  occafion,  and  afked  him,  whether  he 
was  willing  to  goto  the  Wefl  Indies,  alTuring  him,  that  if  he  was  not,  he  would  not 
takeit  amifs  if  he  defired  to  be  excufed.  Mr.  Benbow  anfwered  bluntly,  that  he  did 
not  underftand  fuch  compliments  ;  that  he  thought  he  h;'.d  no  right  to  chufe  his 
ftation,  and  that,  if  his  majefly  thought  fit  to  fend  him  to  the  Eaft  or  Weft  Indies, 
or  any  where  elfe,  he  would  chearfuUy  execute  his  orders,  as  became  him.  Thus  was 
the  matter  fettled,  in  very  few  words,  and  the  command  of  the  Wefl  India  fquadron 
conferred  on  Vice-Admiral  Benbow. 

To  conceal  the  dcftination  of  this  fquadron,  but  efpecially  to  prevent  the  French 
from  having  any  jufl:  notions  of  its  force.  Sir  George  Rooke,  then  admiral  of  the  fleet, 
had  orders  to  convoy  it  as  far  as  Scilly,  and  to  fend  a  ftrong  fquadron  with  it  thence, 
to  fee  it  well  into  the  fea  •,  all  which  he  performed  •,  fo  that  admiral  Benbow  departed 
in  the  month  of  September,  i^oi.  The  world  in  general  bel  eved,  that  he  was  gone 
with  ■  ir  John  Munden,  who  commanded  the  fquadron  that  accompanied  him  into  the 
Mediterranean  ;  and  to  render  this  more  credible,  our  minifter  at  Madrid  was  ordered 
to  demand  ihe  freeufe  of  the  Spanifh  ports;  which  was  accordingly  allowed.  How- 
ever, the  French  knew  too  well  the  importance  of  the  Spanilh  Weft  Indies,  not  to 
think  of  providing  for  their  fecurity,  as  foon  as  ever  they  refolved  to  accept  the  will 
of  the  late  king  of  Spain.  They  had  therefore  fent,  in  April,  1701,  to  the  Spanifh 
Weft  Indies,  five  (hips  of  the  line,  and  feveral  large  veffels  laden  with  arms  and  am- 
munition, under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  de   Coetlogon  j  and  on  the  20th  of 
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O(5tober,  the  fame  year,  the  Count  de  Chateau  Renaud  failed  thither  with  fourteen 
fhips  of  the  line,  and  fixteen  frigates,  to  meet  the  galleons,  which  were  fuppofed  to 
be  already  departed  from  the  Havannah,  under  theefcort  of  the  Marquis  de  Coetlogon  ; 
and  befides  thefe,  Monfieur  Du  Cafife  failed  thither  likewife  with  anotlier  fquadron. 

When  Benbow  firft  arrived  at  Jamaica,  which  was  at  the  clofe  of  the  year  1701, 
he  made  fuch  prudent  difpofitions  for  fecuringour  own  trade,  and  annoying  that  of  the 
enemy,  that  the  French  law  with  great  amazement  all  their  fchemes  defeated,  which 
they  had  been  enabled  to  form,  by  their  having  much  earlier  intelligence  than  wc  of 
the  intended  war  •,  and  their  own  writers  acknowledge,  that  even  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Marquis  De  Coetlogon's  fquadron,  they  were  conftrained  to  a6t  only  on  the  dcfen- 
five;  and  found  all  the  grand  projects  they  had  formed  for  attacking  Jamaica  and 
the  Leeward  Iflands,  entirely  fruftrated.  And  it  was  obferved  at  that  time  by  the 
Dutch  writers,  that  notwithftanding  all  the  bluftering  of  the  French,  Vice-Admiral 
Benbow,  with  a  fmall  Englifli  fquadron,  remained  mailer  of  thole  feas  •,  nor  did  he 
fail  to  make  ufe  of  this  advantage,  by  taking  many  prizes,  and  countenancing  and 
prote(fling  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Englifli  on  the  Spanifh  coafls.  But  in  a  few 
weeks  time  the  fcene  began  to  change  ;  for  admiral  Benbow  then  received  the  news  of 
the  Count  De  Chateau  Renaud's  arrival  at  Martinico,  with  a  fquadron  much  llronger 
than  his  own-,  and  foon  after  had  information,  that  this  fquadron  had  been  joined  by 
the  Marquis  De  Coetlogon  from  the  Havannah,  which  exceedingly  alarmed  the  inha- 
bitants of  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica,  becaufe  we  had  no  force  capable  of  refuting  this 
French  fleet,  in  cafe  their  commanders  were  determined  to  a6b  ofFenfively. 

Affairs  continued  in  this  uncertain  fituation  'till  the  end  of  April,  1702,  v/hen  Ben- 
bow relolved,  though  there  was  great  want  of  men  on  board  his  fquadron,  to  put  to 
fea,  in  order  to  cruife  between  Jamaica  and  Hifpaniola ;  and  he  accordingly  failed  on 
the  8th  of  May,  hut  he  had  not  proceeded  far  before  he  met  with  Rear-Admiral 
Whetllone,  with  whom  he  returned  to  communicate  to  the  governor  of  Jamaica 
fome  orders  received  from  England  ;  having  firil  fent  the  Ruby,  Falmouth,  and  Ex- 
periment, to  cruize  off  Petit  Guavas.  Some  time  after,  the  mafter  of  a  Spanifli  floop 
from  Cuba  acquainted  him,  that  Chateau-Renaud  was  at  the  Havannah,  with  twenty- 
fix  fhips  of  war,  waiting  for  the  Flota  from  La  Vera  Cruz-,  and  this  was  confirmed 
by  the  fhips  he  had  fent  out,  which  in  the  courfeof  their  cruize  had  taken  four  prizes. 
l^Jot  long  after  this,  Admiral  Benbow  received  information,  that  Monf.  Du  Caffe  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hifpaniola,  with  a  fquadron  of  French  fhips,  with  an  intent 
to  fettle  the  AfTiento  in  favour  of  the  French,  and  to  deftroy  the  Englifli  and  Dutch 
trade  for  negroes.  Upon  this  he  detached  Rear-Admiral  Whetftone  in  purfuit  of 
him  V  and  on  the  nth  of  July,  1702,  Benbow  failed  himfclf  from  Jamaica,  in  order 
to  have  joined  the  Rear-Admiral :  but  having  intelligence  that  Du  Cafle  was  expected 
at  Leogane,  on  the  north  fide  of  Hifpaniola,  he  plied  for  that  port,  before  which  he 
arrived  on  the  27th.  Not  far  from  the  town,  he  perceived  feveral  fliips  at  anchor,  and 
one  under  fail,  the  boat  belonging  to  which  was  lent  out  to  dilcover  his  ilrcngth,  but 
coming  too  near  was  taken  ;  from  the  crew  of  which  he  learnt,  that  there  were  fix 
merchant-fhips  in  the  port,  and  that  the  fhip  they  belonged  to  was  a  man  of  war  of 
fifty  guns,  which  Benbow  preflTed  fo  hard,  that  the  captain,  feeing  no  probability  of 
efcaping,  ran  thefliip  afhore,  and  blew  her  up.  On  the  28  th,  the  admiral  came  before 
the  town,  where  he  found  a  fhip  of  about  eighteen  guns  hauled  under  their  foundations, 
which  however  did  not  prevent  his  burning  her.  The  reft  of  the  fhips  had  failed  before 
day,  in  order  to  get  into  abetter  harbour  ^  but  fome  of  our  fliips,  between  them  and 
the  port  they  wanted  to  gain,  took  three  ©f  them,  and  funk  a  fourth. 
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Admiral  Benbow,  after  alarming  Petit  Guavss,  which  he  found  It  impomble  to 
attack,  failed  for  Donna  Maria  bay,  v/here  he  continued  till  the  loth  day  of  Auguft ; 
when  having  received  advice  that  Du  Caffe  had  failed  for  Carthagena,  and  from  thence 
was  to  proceed  to  Porto  Bello,  he  refolved  to  follow  him,  and  accordingly  failed  that 
day  for  the  Spanifli  coail  of  Santa  Martha.  On  the  19th  of  Auguil:,  in  the  evening, 
he  difcovered,  near  that  place,  ten  fail  of  tall  fhips  10  the  wcilv/ard  •,  and  ftanding 
to^vards  them,  he  found  the  belt  part  cf  them  to  be  Prench  men  of  war  :  upon  this  he 
made  the  ufual  fignal  for  a  line  of  battle,  going  away  with  an*  eaiy  fail,  that  his  flern- 
moft  fhips  might  come  up  and  join  them,  the  i^rench  fleering  along  fhore  under  their 
top-fails.  Their  fquadron  confifted  of  four  fnips,  from  fixtcen  to  feventy  guns,  with 
one  great  Du;ch-built  fliip  of  about  thirry  or  forty-,  and  there  was  another  full  of 
fuldiers,  the  reft  fmall  ones,  and  a  floop.  Benbow  came  up  with  them  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  ■zoth,  when  the  eng,igtmtnt  b/gan.  He  had  difpofed 
his  line  of  battle  in  the  following  order:  the  Defiance,  Pendennis,  V/indfor,  Breda,. 
Greenv/ich,  Ruby,  and  P'almouth.  But  two  of  his  fhips,  the  Defiance  and  the 
Windfor,  did  not  ftand  above  two  or  three  broadfides  before  they  got  out  ofgun-fliot. 
So  that  the  two  fternmoft  fhips  of  the  enemy  lay  upon  the  admiral,  and  galled  him 
very  much  ;  nor  did  the  Ihips  in  the  rear  come  up  to  his  afiiftance  with  that  diligence 
which  they  ought  to  have  done.  I'he  engagement  Lifted,  however,  till  the  evening  ; 
and  though  the  firing  then  ceafed,  Benbow  kept  them  company  all  night.  The  ad- 
miral faw  that  the  French  v/ould  avoid  fighting  if  they  could  ;  and  being  dill  in  hopes 
that  he  might  prevail  on  his  captains  to  do  their  duty,  he  ordered  a  new  line  of  battle. 
The  next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  he  was  near  the  French  fhips,  but  none  of  his 
fquadron,  except  the  Ruby,  were  with  him.  At  two  in  the  after!ioon,  the  French  drevT 
into  a  line;  but  at  the  fame  time  they  made  all  the  fail  they  could  to  avoid  fighting. 
However,  the  Vice-Admiral  in  the  Breda,  and  the  Ruby,  commanded  by  captain 
Walton,  plied  the  enemy  all  night,  with  their  chace-guns.  Thus  did  Benbow  con- 
tinue purfuing,  and  maintaining  the  fight  with  the  enemy,  for  four  days  more  ;  butv/as 
never  properly  feconded  by  feveral  of  the  fhips  of  his  fquadron. 

■  On  the  23d,  about  noon,  the  admiral  took  from  the  French  a  fmall  Engliih  fhip^ 
called  the  Anne  Galley,  which  they  had  taken  off  Lilbon  ;  and  the  Ruby  being  dif- 
abled,  he  ordered  her  for  Port-Royal.  About  eight  at  night,  the  whole  fquadron 
was  up  with  the  admiia),  and  the  enemy  not  two  miles  off.  Benbow  now  thought 
there  was  a  profped  of  doing  fomething,  and  therefore  made  the  beft  of  his  way  after 
the  enemy  :  but  his  whole  fquadron,  except  the  Falmouth,  fell  aftern  again.  At  two 
in  the  morning,  the  24th,  the  admiral  came  up  with  the  enemy's  fternmoft  fhip,  and 
poured  into  her  a  broadfide,  which  was  returned  by  the  French  (hip  very  brifkly;  and 
about  three  the  gallant  Benbow's  right  leg  was  broken  to  pieces  by  achain-fhot.  He  was 
carried  dov/n  •,  but  foon  after  ordered  his  cradle  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  continued  the 
engagement  till  day-light.  One  of  the  lieutenants,  foon  after  the  accident,  expreffed 
his  lorrovv  for  Benbow's  lofs  of  his  leg  :  "  I  am  forry  for  it  too ;  (faid  the  brave  ad- 
miral) but  I  had  rather  have  loft  them  both  than  have  feen  this  diflionour  brought 
upon  the  Englifli  nation.  But,  do  you  hear  ?  If  another  fhot  Ihould  take  me  off, 
behave  like  brave  men,  and  fight  it  out." 

About  this  time  one  of  the  enemy's  fhips,  of  feventy  guns,  was  difcerned  to  be 
very  much  difabled  •,  her  main-yard  being  down,  and  Ihot  to  pieces,  her  fore-top  fail 
yard  fhot  away,  her  mizen-maft  fhot  by  the  board,  all  her  rigging  gone,  and  her 
fides  bored  to  pieces  with  our  double-headed  fliot.  The  admiral  foon  after  difcovered 
the  enemy's  fquadron  ftanding  towards  him  with  afti-ong  gale  of  wind.   The  Windfor, 
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Fendennis,  and  Greenwich,  a-head  of  the  enemy,  came  to  the  leeward  of  the  difabled 
ihip,  fired  their  broadlides,  palTed  her,  and  ftood  to  the  fouthward  :  then  came  the  De- 
fiance, and  fired  part  of  her  broadfide,  when  the  difabled  fliip  returning  about  twenty- 
guns,  t(ie  Defiance   put  her  helm  a-weather,  and   ran   away  ri^ht  before   the  wind, 
lowered  both  her  top- fails,  and  ran  to  the  leeward  of  the  Falmouth',  without  any  reo-ard 
to  the  fighal  of  battle.      Tlie  enemy  feeing  the  other  two  fliips  ftand  to  the  fouthward, 
cxpe6led  they  would  have  tacked  and  ftood  towards  them,  and  therefore  thc-y  brouo-I.c 
their  heads  to  the  northward.     But  when   they  faw  thofe  lliips  did  not  tack,  they  mi- 
medidtely  bore  down  upon  Admiral  Benbow,  and  running  between  their  difabled  fliip 
and  him,  poured  in  all  their  fhot,  by  which  they  brought  down  his  main-top-fail- 
yard,  and  lliattered  his  rigging  very  much;  none  of  the  other  fliips   being  near  him, 
or  taking  the  leaft  notice  of  his  fignals  ;  though  Captain  Fogg  ordered  two  guns  to  be 
fired  at  the  fliip's  head,  in  order  to  put  them  in  mind  of  their  duty.     The  French, 
feeing  things  in  this  confufion,  brought  to,  and  lay  by   their  own  difabled  fiiip,  and 
then  re-manned  and  took  her  into  tow.    The  Breda's  rigging  being  much  damaged,  flie 
was  forced  to  lie  by  until  ten  o'clock,  and  being  then  re-fitted,  the  admiral  ordered  his 
captain  to  purfue  the  enemy,  then  about  three  miles  to  the  leeward,  his  fignal  of  bat- 
tle being  out  all  the  while-,  and  Captain  Fogg,  by  the  Admiral's  orders,  fent  to  the 
other  Captains,  to  order  them  to  keep  the  line,  and  behave  like   men.     Upon  this 
Captain  Kirby,  of  the  Defiance,  came  on  board    the    Admiral's  fhip,  and  told  him, 
**  That  he  had  better  defifl: ;  that   the  French  were  very  firong  ;  and  that  from  whan 
was  pail  he  might  guefs  he  could  make  nothing  of  it."     The  brave  Admiral  Benbow, 
who  was  more  furprized  at  this  language,  than  he  would  have   been  at  the  fio-ht  of 
another  French  fquadron,  fent  for  the  reft  of  the  Captains  on  board,  in  order  to  aflc 
their  opinion.     They  came,  but  were  moft  of  them  in  Kirby's  way  of  thinking ;  which- 
fatisfied  the  Admiral  that  they  were  not  inclined  to  fight.  Benbow,  upon  this,  thouohc 
it  necefiary  to  return  to  Jamaica,  where  he  arrived  with  his  fquadron,  very  weak  with.; 
a  fever  occafioned  by  his  wounds,  and  was  foon  after  joined  by  Rear-Admirai  Whet- 
ftonc  with  the  fhips  under  his  command. 

After  the  Engliili  and  French  fleets  had  feparated,  the  latter  proceeded  to  Canha- 
gena,.  from  whence  Monf  Du  Cafle,  the  French  Admiral,  fent  the  following  laconic 
cpiftle  to  Admiral  Beribow. 

"  SI  R, 

"  I  had  little  hope  on  Monday  laft,  but  to  have  fupped  m  your  cabbin  :  but  it 
pleafed  God  to  order  it  otherwife  •,  I  am  thankful  for  it.  As  for  thofe  cowardly  Cap« 
tains  whodeferted  you,  hang  them  up;  for,  by  God,  they  deferveir. 

"  Yours, 

*'  Du  Casse." 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Jamaica,  Vice- Admiral  Benbow  iffued  a  commiffion  to  Rear- 
Admiral  Whetftone,  and  to  feveral  Captains,  to  hold  a  court-martial  for  the  trial  of 
thofe  Officers  who  had  fo  bafely  betrayed  their  trull  in  the  late  engagement.  And  a 
court-martial  being  held,  feme  of  the  moll  guilty  were  condemned,  and  fuffered  ac- 
cording to  their  deferts. 

1  he  operation  of  cutting  ofi^  Admiral  Benbow's  leg  after  it  was  fnattered  in  the  late 
aflion,  had  brought  on  him  a  fever,  which,  together  with  his  retlcdions  on  the  bafe 
condu6t  of  his  Captains,  at  length  put  an  end  to  his  life.  He  lived  near  a  month 
after  the  court-martial  was  hcldj  and  during  his  ilinefs,  he  fupporced  his  charadler  as 
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an  Englifli  Admiral,  with  the  fame  firmnefs  he  had  fhewn  during  the  engagemen^^ 
oivincr°all  the  necelTarv  orders  for  promoting  the  trade,  that  could  have  been  expe6ted 
fromliim,  if  he  had"  been  in  perfed  heakh  -,  and  in  the  letters  he  wrote  home  to  his 
lady,  he  difcovered  much  greater  anxiety  for  the  interefl:  of  the  nation,  than  for  his 
private  fortune,  or  the  concerns  of  his  family.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  November, 
i'702.  He  was  a  very  intrepid  and  able  Sea-Commander,  and  always  remarkable  for 
the  Uridnefs  of  his  diVcipline,  and  his  diligent  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  ftation. 
He  lived  much  honoured  and  refpeded,  efpecially  by  the  failors,  who  were  the  bed: 
judges  of  his  merit,  and  died  univerfally  lamented  He  left  behind  him  a  numerous 
polterity  of  both  kxes. 

BENNET  (Henry)  earl  of  Arlington,  an  eminent  ftatefman,  was  the  fecond  fon 
of  Sir  John  Bcnnet,  knt.  and  was  born  in  161 8.  He  was  educated  at  Chrift-church 
college  in  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts,  and  diilinguiihed  him- 
ielf  by  his  turn  for  Englifh  poetry.  Upon  the  king's  coming  to  Oxford,  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  entered  himfelf  a  volunteer ;  and  was  afterwards 
made  choice  of  by  the  Lord  Digby,  fecretary  of  ftate,  to  be  his  iinder-fecretary^ 
"When  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  ferve  the  royal  caufe,  he  retired  to  France, 
and  from  thence  went  to  Italy.  On  his  return  to  France  in  1649,  he  became  fecre- 
tary to  the  Duke  of  York;  and  in  1658,  was  knighted  at  Bruges  by  king  Charles  II, 
who  fent  him,  in  quality  of  his  minifler,  to  the  court  of  Madrid.  After  the  Re- 
lloration,  the  king  recalled  him  from  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  appointed  him  privy- 
purfe.  On  tire  2d  of  October,  1662,  he  was  nominated  fecretary  of  ftate;  Septem- 
ber the  28th,  1663,  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Laws ;  and  on  the  14th  of  March  following,  he  was  created  baron  of  Arling- 
ton in  Middlefex.  At  this  time  he  had,  as  fecretary,  almofl  the  fole  management  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  his  capacity  was  equal  to  his  polls.  He  had  a  great  hand  in  the 
lirft  Dutch  war,  but  he  likewife  appears  to  hav«  had  no  fmall  fhare  in  the  negotiar 
tions  for  peace.  He  was  one  of  the  cabinet  council  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of 
The  Cabal.  On  the  22d  of  April,  1672,  he  was  railed  to  the  dignities  of  earl  of 
'Arlington  and  vifcount  Thetford  ;  and  on  the  15th  of  June  following,  he  was  inftalled 
knicrht  of  the  garter.  Soon  after  he  was  fent  to  Utrecht  with  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
han?  and  the  earl  of  Halifax,  to  treat  of  a  peace  between  the  allies  and  the  ftates-ge- 
neral  ;  but  this  negotiation  had  no  effect* 

The  Houfe  of  Commons,  difliking  the  war  againft  Holland,  determined  to  call 
the  advifers  and  promoters  of  it  to  an  account.  They  firft  attacked  the  Duke  of 
Lauderdale,  and  next  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who,  being  admitted  to  be  heard, 
endeavoured  to  throw  all  the  odium  upon  the  Earl  of  Arlington  ;  and  this  Lord's 
anfwer  not  fatisfying  the  Commons,  articles  of  impeachment  were  drawn  up,  charg- 
ing him  with  having  been  a  conftant  and  vehement  promoter  of  popery  and  popilh 
Xounfels ;  with  having  been  guilty  of  many  undue  pradices,  to  promote  his  own 
greatnefs;  with  having  embezzled  the  treafure  of  the  nation,  and  falfely  and  trea- 
cherouOy  betrayed  the  important  truft  repofed  in  him,  as  a  counfellor,  and  principal 
fecretary  of  ftate.  He  appeared  before  the  Houfe  of  Com^mons,  and  fpoke  much 
better  than  was  expected.  He  excufed  himfelf,  but  without  blaming  the  king.  And  this 
had  fo  good  an  effed,  that  though  he,  as  fecretary  of  ftate,  was  more  expofed  than 
any  other  man,  by  the  many  warrants  and  orders  he  had  figned,  yet  he  .was  acquitted, 
though  by  a  fmall  majority.  In  the  mean  time  he  continued  to  prefs  the  king  to  a 
feparace    peace  with  the  Dutch,    in  which  he    happily    fucceeded.      Having  re- 
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rigned  his  pofl:  of  fecretary,  lie  was  appointed  lord  chamberlain  on  the  nth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1674,  with  this  public  reafon  given,  that  it  was  in  confideration  of  his  long 
and  faithful  fervice,  particularly  in  the  execution  of  his  office  of  principal  fecretary 
of  ftate,  for  the  fpace  of  twelve  years.  At  length,  however,  his  credit  was  fo  ex- 
tremely low  with  the  king,  that  feveral  perfons  at  court  took  the  liberty  to  mimick 
his  perfon  and  behaviour  -,  and  it  became  a  common  jeft  for  Ibms  courtier  to  put  a 
black  patch  upon  his  nofe,  and  ftrut  about  with  a  white  ftafF  in  his  hand,  in  order  to 
make  the  king  merry.  His  majefty's  coldnefs,  or  perhaps  difpleafure,  is  fuppofed 
to  have  proceeded  from  Arlington's  late  turning  towards  the  popular  llreaiu,  and 
efpecially  his  outward  proceedings  againft  the  papifts,  when  the  court  believed  him  to 
"be  one  inwardly  himfelf. 

The  earl  of  Arlington  died  on  the  28th  of  July,  1685,  at  the  age  of  fixty-feven. 
*'  He  was,  fays  bifliop  Burner,  a  proud  man  :  his  parts  were  foliJ  but  not  quick-, 
he  had  the  art  of  obferving  the  king's  temper,  and  managing  it,  beyond  all  the  men 
of  that  time.  He  was  believed  a  papift,  he  had  once  profefied  it,  and,  when  he  died, 
he  again  reconciled  himfelf  to  that  church :  yet  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  miniilry  he 
feemed  to  have  made  it  a  maxim,  that  the  king  ought  to  Ihow  no  favour  to  popery, 
but  that  his  whole  affairs  would  be  fpoiled,  if  ever  he  turned  that  way  •,  which  made 
the  papifts  become  his  mortal  enemies,  and  accufe  him  as  an  apoitate  and  the  betrayer 
of  their  interefts." 

BENTINCK,  or  Benthinck,  (William)  earl  of  Portland,  one  of  the  greateft 
flatefmen  of  his  time,  and  the  firil  who  advanced  his  family  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Englifh  peerage,  was  defcendtd  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family  of  that  name,  in 
the  province  of  Guelderland.  He  was  firft  page  of  honour  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
from  which  he  was  advanced  to  the  poft  of  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  made 
•colonel  and  captain  of  the  Dutch  regiment  of  guards.  In  1675,  the  prince  falling 
ill  of  the  fmall-pox,  Mr.  Bentinck  gave  the  moft  extraordinary  proof  of  his  love  and 
affeftion  for  him  ;  for  the  fmall-pox  not  rifing  kindly,  his  phyfician  judged  it  neceflary 
that  fome  young  perfon  fhould  lie  in  the  fame  bed  with  him,  imagining  that  the  natural 
heat  of  another  would  drive  out  thedifeafe,  and  expel  it  from  the  nobler  parts  :  no 
body  could  be  found  in  all  the  court  to  try  this  experiment,  when  Mr.  Bentinck, 
though  he  had  never  had  the  difeafe,  generoufly  refolved  to  run  the  rifque,  and  accord- 
ingly attended  the  prince,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  illnefs,  both  day  and  night, 
and  on  the  prince's  recovery,  was  immediately  feized  with  the  fame  diforder,  from 
Y/hich,  however,  he  recovered.  He  was  afterwards  employed  in  leveral  negotiations, 
and  upon  that  prince's  acceffion  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain,  was  made  groom  of 
the  ftole,  privy-purfe,  firlt  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  was  the  firll  com- 
moner upon  the  lift  of  privy-counfellors  •,  he  was  fuon  after  naturalized  by  att  of  par- 
liament, and  two  days  before  the  king  and  queen's  coronation,  was  created  baron  of 
Cirencefter,  vifcount  Woodfiock,  and  earl  of  Portland.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  on 
many  occafions,  particularly  in  the  following  inftance,  which  does  immortal  honour 
to  his  memory.  1  he  parliament  having  taken  into  confideration  the  affairs  of  the 
Eaft-India  company,  who,  through  mifmanagement  and  corrupt  dealings,  were  in 
danger  of  lofmg  their  charter,  llrong  intereft  was  made  with  the  members  of  borii 
houfes,  and  large  fums  diftributal  to  procu'e  a  new  eftablifhment  of  the  company  by 
act  of  parliament;  a  particular  value  was  fet  on  lord  Portland's  inrerell,  a:id  on  this 
account  he  was  offered  no  lefs  than  fifty  thoufand  pounds  for  his  vote,  and  to  ufe  his 
•endeavours  to  engage  the  king  to  favour  the  dcfign :  but  his  lordihip,  poffeffcd  of  a 
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greatne.fs  of  foul  that  placed  him  above  corruption,  treated  this  injurious  offer  with 
all  the  contempt  and  indignation  it  deferved,  telling  the  perfon  employed  in  it,  that 
if  he  ever  mentioned  fuch  a  thing  to  him  ngain,  he  would  for  ever  be  the  company's 
enemy,  and  give  them  all  the  oppofition  in  his  pov/er. 

In  1696,  his  lorddiip  was  created  knight  of  the  garter,  at  which  time  he  v/as  lieu- 
tenant-general of  his  majefty's  forces.  He  had  the  chief  management  of  the  peace  of 
Kyfwick,  v/as  prefent  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  at  that  of  Linden,  where  he  wa» 
v/ounded,  and  at  the  ficge  of  Limerick,  Namur,  &c.  but  at  length  oblerving,  with 
Ibme  concern,  the  progrefs  his  countryman,  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  made  in  theking'j 
favour,  he  refigned  his  employments,  though  the  king  ufed  all  his  endeavours  to 
divert  him  fron-Tthat  refjlution-.  As  lord  Portland  was  a  foreigner,  he  was  very  na- 
turally an  objcft  of  the  national  jealoufy  ;  he  was  therefore  with  other  lords  impeached 
in  the  year  1700,  for  advifmg  and  tranfa6ting  the  partition  treaty-,  but  the  impeach- 
ments were  difmiffed  for  v/ant  of  profecution.  His  lordlhip  fpent  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  in  retirement,  at  Bulllrode,  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  and  died  on  the  23d  of 
November,  1709,  in  the  fixty-firll:  year  of  his  age  :  hiscorpfe  being  removed  to  Lon- 
don, was  buried  in  Weftminfter-abbey. 

BENTLEY  (Richardj  a  celebrated  critic  and  divine,  was  born  at  Wakefield  in 
Yorkfnire,  in  the  year  1662.  Being  removed  from  his  native  place  to  St.  John's- 
college  in  Cambridge,  he  purfued  his  ftudies  with  indefatigable  induftry  -,  and  his, 
inclination  leading  him  ftrongly  to  critical  learning,  his  fkill  and  knowledge  therein 
was  taken  notice  of  by  Dr.  Stiliingfleet,  who  was  bred  at  the  fam^e  college,  and,  in 
1685,  appointed  him  private  tutor  to  his  fon.  Mr.  Bentley  had  not  been  above  a 
year  in  the  Dodlor's  family,  when  he  had  compiled,  in  a  thick  quarto  volume,  a  kind 
of  Hexapla,  in  the  firft  column  of  which  was  every  word  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  alpha- 
betically difpofed  ;  the  various  interpretations  whereof  from  the  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
vulgate  Latin,  Septuagint,  and  theverfions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodofian, 
had  their  proper  place  in  the  other  five  columns  •,  befides  another  volume,  in  quarto,, 
of  the  various  ledtions  and  emendations  of  the  Hebrew  text,  drawn  out  of  thufe  an- 
cient verfions.  As  he  proceeded,  his  views  became  more  enlarged,  and  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  fatisfying  them  in  the  Bodleian  library  in  1689,  when  he  attended  his 
pupil  to  Wadham  college  in  Oxford,  where  he  was  incorporated  mafter  of  arts  on 
the  4th  of  July  that  year,  having  taken  that  degree  fome  time  before  in  the  univerfity 
of  Cambridge.  He  was  then  alfo  in  holy  orders-,  and  his  patron,  to  whom  he  had 
been  very  ferviceable,  being  advanced  to  the  fee  of  Worcefter  in  1692,  collated  him 
to  a  prebend  in  that  church,  and  likewife  made  him  his  domellic  chaplain,  in  which 
lad  ftation  he  continued  till  the  bifhop's  death.  This  learned  prelate,  as  well  as  Dr. 
William  Lloyd,  then  bifhop  of  Litchfield,  had  fcen  many  proofs  of  our  author's  ex- 
traordinary merit,  when  they  concurred  in  recommenditig  him  as  a  fit  perfon  to  open 
the  lectures  upon  Mr.  Boyle's  foundation,  in  defence  of  natural  and  revealed  re- 
ligion. 

This  gave  him  a  fine  opportunity  of  eftablilliing  his  fame  :  he  faw  it  well,  and 
refolved  to  pufh  it  to  the  utmoft.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Principia  had  been  publifhed 
but  a  few  years,  and  the  book  was  little  known,  and  kfs  underftood  •,  Mr.  Bentley, 
therefore,  determined  to  fpare  no  pains  in  diiplaying,  to  the  beft  advantage,  the  pro- 
found dcmonfcrations  which  that  excellent  work  furmfhed  in  proof  of  a  Deity  ;  and 
that  nothing  might  be  wanting  which  lay  in  his  power  to  complete  the  defign,  he  ap- 
plied to  the  author,  and  received  from  him  the  folution  of  fome  difficulties  which  had 
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not  fallen  within  the  plan  of  his  trcatife.  Our  author  alfo  did  not  forget  to  heighten 
the  novelty  of  his  plan,  by  introducing  and  afierting  Mr.  Locke's  lately  advanced 
notion  concerning  the  innate  idea  of  a  God  in  his  firft  fermon.  Wirh  the  help  of  fuch 
advantages,  Mr.  Bentley's  fermons  at  Boyle's  ledures  became  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  the  world,  and  railed  the  higheft  opinion  of  the  preacher's  abilities.  Accord- 
ingly he  foon  reaped  the  fruits  of  his  reputation,  being  appointed  keeper  of  the  royal 
library  at  St.  James's  in  1693.  He  was  fcarcely  well  fettled  in  this  office,  when  he 
•  fell  under  the  difpleafure  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Charles  Boyle,  fon  to  the  earl  of  Orrery,  a 
young  nobleman  of  the  greateft  hopes,  who  being  then  in  the  courfe  of  his  education 
at  Chrift-church  college,  Oxford,  rtfolved  to  publiili  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek 
epiftles  of  Fhalaris,  for  which  purpofe  having  obtained  the  ufe  of  a  manufcript  of 
the  book  out  of  St.  James's  library,  our  librarian  demanded  it  back  fooner  than  v/as 
expefted,  and  before  the  defign  of  confulting  it  was  finifhed.  This  being  refented 
by  Mr.  Boyle,  gave  rife  to  the  well  known  controverfy  between  Boyle  and  Bcntley, 
which  was  carried  on  with  admirable  fpirit,  wit  and  learning,  in  feveral  writings  on 
both  udes,  till  the  year  1699,  and  gave  our  author  another  opportunity  of  furprizing 
the  world  with  his  genius  and  knowledge  in  critical  learning :  and  Dr.  Montague 
dying  the  next  year,  he  was  prefented  by  the  crown  to  the  malterlhip  of  Trinity  col- 
lege in  Cambridge.  Upon  this  promotion  he  refigned  his  prebend  of  Worcefter, 
and,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1707,  was  collated  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Ely  j  befides 
this,  he  was  prefented  to  a  good  benefice  in  that  ifland. 

Being  thus  placed  in  aftate  of  eafe  and  affluence,  he  took  the  degree  of  doflor  of 
divinity,  entered  into  matrimony,  and  indulged  his  inclination  in  critical  purfuits  v 
and  as  he  occafionally  publifhed  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  they  were  obferved  feverally 
to  abound  with  fo  much  profound  erudition  and  ingenious  fagacity,  that,  by  degrees, 
he  obtained  the  character  of  being  the  greateft  critic  of  the  age.  In  the  mean  time 
he  carried  matters  with  fo  high  a  hand  in  the  government  of  his  college,  that,  in 
1709,  a  complaint  was  brought  before  the  bifhop  of  Ely,  as  vifitor,  againft  him,  by 
feveral  of  the  fellows,  who,  in  order  to  procure  his  removal  from  the  mafterfliip, 
charged  him  with  embezzling  the  college  money,  and  other  mifdemeanours.  In 
anfwer  to  this,  he  prefented  his  defence  to  the  bifhop,  which  was  pubhfhed  in  1710, 
under  the  title  of  The  prefent  State  of  Trinity  College  ;  and  thus  began  a  lafting  quar- 
rel, which  was  carried  on  with  the  moft  virulent  animofity  on  each  fide,  till,  after  above 
twenty  years  continuance,  it  ended  at  laft  in  the  do6^or's  favour.  Nor  was  this  the 
only  trial  that  exercifed  his  fpirit,  and  wherein  he  triumphed  over  his  adverfaries. 
During  the  courfe  of  the  former  difpute,  he  had  been  promoted  to  the  regius  profef- 
forfhip  of  divinity  •,  and  his  majefty  king  George  I.  on  a  vifit  to  the  univerfity  in 
Oftober,  17 17,  having,  as  ufual  on  fuch  occafions,  nominated  by  mandate  feveral 
perfonsfor  a  doctor's  degree  in  that  faculty,  our  profefiTor,  to  whofe  office  it  belonged 
to  perform  the  ceremony  called  creation,  demanded  four  guineas  from  each  perlbn, 
befides  a  broad  piece  of  gold,  and  abfolutely  refufed  to  create  any  do£tor  without 
thefe  fees  :  hence  arofe  a  warm  and  long  difpute,  during  which  the  dodor  was  firfc 
fufpended  from  his  degrees  by  the  univerfity,  and  then  degraded  ;  but  on  a  petition 
to  his  majefty  for  relief  from  that  fentence,  the  affair  was  referred  to  the  King's- 
Bench,  where  the  proceedings  againfl  him  being  reverfed,  a  mandamus  was  ifTued, 
charging  the  univerfity  to  refiiore  him. 

Dr.  Bentley  was  happily  endued  with  a  natural  hardinefs  of  temper,  which  enabled 
him  to  ride  out  both  rhefe  ftorms  without  any  extraordinary  difturbance,  or  interrupt- 
ion to  his  literary  purfuits.     In  his  private  charader,  though  he  is  generally  allowed 
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to  have  been  too  foMcl  of  money,  he  was  hiearty,  fincere,  and  warm  in  his  friendihip, 
an  affectionate  husband,  and  a  moft  indulgent  father.  He  loved  hoipitality  and 
refped,  maintained  the  dignity  and  munificence  of  the  ancient  abbots  in  houfe- 
keeping  at  his  lodge-,  and,  in  converfation,  tempered  the  feverity  of  the  critic  with  a 
peculiar  (train  of  vivacity  and  pleafantry.  He  died  at  his  lodge  in  Trinity  college, 
on  the  14th  of  July,  1742,  at  eighty  years  of  age.  The  dodor's  principal  works, 
befides  thofe  already  mentioned,  v/ere,  i.  Animadverfions  and  Remarks  on  the  poet 
Callimnchus.  2.  Remarks  on  Collins's  Dilcourfe  of  Free-Thinking,  3.  Beautiful 
and  corred  editions  of  Horace,  Terence,  Phaedrus,  and  Milton,  with  notes-,  but, 
as  the  dodor  had  not  a  poetic  genius,  many  of  his  notes  on  our  Britifh  pnet,  in  which 
he  has  endeavoured  to  make  emendations  of  the  original,  have  been  greatly  andjuftly 
cenfured. 

BERKELEY  (George)  the  learned  and  ingenious  bifhop  of  Cloyne  in  Ireland, 
was  a  native  of  that  kingdom,  and  the  fon  of  William  Berkeley  of  Thomaftown,  in 
the  county  of  Kilkenny.  He  was  born  on  the  12th  of  March,  1684,  at  Kilcrin  near 
Thomaftown,  received  the  firftpartof  his  education  at  Kilkenny  fchool,  and  was  ad- 
mitted a  penfionerof  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  -|-  He  was  chofen 
fellow  of  that  college  June  9,  1707.  The  firft  proof  he  gave  of  his  literary  abilities 
was  Arirhmetica  abfque  algebra  aut  Euclide  demonftrata ;  which,  from  the  preface, 
•  he  appears  to  have  written  before  he  was  twenty  years  old,  though  he  did  not  publifh 
it  till  1707.  His  Theory  of  Vifion  was  publifhed  in  1709,  and  the  Principles  of 
Human  Knov/ledge  appeared  in  the  year  following. 

In  February  1713,  he  publifhed  in  London  a  defence  of  his  fy Rem  of  immate- 
rialifm,  in  three  dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Philonous.  Acutenefs  of  parts 
and  a  beautiful  imagination  were  fo  conl'picuous  in  his  writings,  that  his  reputation 
was  now  eftablillied,  and  his  company  was  courted,  even  where  his  opinions  did  not 
find  admifllon.  He  was  foon  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
and  Dr.  Swift.  He  wrote  feveral  papers  in  the  Guardian  for  the  former,  and  at  his 
houfe  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Pope,  with  whom  he  continued  to  live  in  ftrid 
friendfhip  during  his  life.  Dean  Swift  recommended  him  to  the  celebrated  earl  of 
Peterborough,  who  being  appointed  ambafTadorto  the  king  of  Sicily  and  other  Italian 
princes,  took  Mr.  Berkeley  with  him  in  quality  of  chaplain  and  lecretary,  in  Novem- 
ber 1713.  He  returned  to  England  with  the  earl  in  Auguft  1714,  and  fome  time  after 
cffibraced  an  advantageous  offer  made  him  by  Dr.  Afhe,  bifhop  of  Clogher,  of  accom- 
panying his  fon  in  a  tour  through  pAirope,  On  the  18th  of  May,  i  724,  Dr.  Berkeley 
refigned  his  fellowfhip,  being  promoted  by  his  patron  the  duke  of  Grafton  to  the 
deanery  of  Derry,  worth  iiool.  per  annum.  In  the  interval  between  this  removal  and 
his  return  from  abroad,  his  mdnd  had  been  employed  in  conceiving  that  benevolent  pro- 
jed,  which  alone  entitles  him  to  as  much  honour  as  all  his  learned  labours  haveprocured 
him,  viz.  The  fcheme  for  converting  the  favage  Americans  to  Chriftianity,  by  a  col- 
lege to  be  ereded  in  the  Summer  Iflands,  otherwiie  called  the  ides  of  Bermuda.  He 
publiHied  a  propofal  for  this  purpofe  in  1725,  and  offered  to  refign  his  own  opulent 
preferment,  and  dedicate  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  inftruding  tJie  youth  in 
America,  on  the  moderate  fubfiftence  of  lool.  yearly. 
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He  was  not,  however,  fo  ill  acquainted  with  the  world,  as  to  reft  tht-  luccefsof  his 
application,  to  the  miniilry  entirely  on  the  hope  his  Ichcme  affcirciecl  of  promotinc^  na- 
tional honour  and  the  cauie  of  Chriftianity ;  liis  arguments  were  drawn  from  the  more 
alluring  topic  of  prefent  advantage  to  the  government.  Having  with  much  induflry 
acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  value  of  certain  lands  m  the  ifl.ind  of  Saint 
Chriitopher's,  which  were  then  to  be  fold  for  the  public  ufe,  he  undertook  to  raife 
from  them  a  much  greater  fum  than  w.is  expected,  and  propofed  that  a  part  of  the 
purchafe  money  laould  be  applied  to  the  ercding  of  his  colleg?.  In  the  mean  time 
the  dean  entered  ir,to  a  marriage,  Auguft  i,.  172H,  with  Anne,  daughter  of  the  right 
honourable  John  Forfler,  Efq-,  fpeaker  of  the  IrilTi  houfe  of  commons.  This  engage- 
ment hovvever  was  fo  far  from  being  any  obftruiRion  to  his  grand  undertaking,  that'he 
adually  fet  fail  in  the  execution  of  it  for  Rhode  Ifland  in  the  middle  of  September  fol- 
lowing. He  carried  with  him  his  lady,  one  Mifs  Handcock,  two  gentlemen  of  for- 
tune, Meff.  James  and  Dalton,  a  pretty  large  fum  of  money  of  his  own  property, 
and  a  colle(ftion  of  books  for  his  intended  library.  He  direfted  his  courfe  to  Rhode: 
Ifland,  v/hichlay  nearefl:  to  Bermuda,  v/ith  a  view  of  purchafing  lands  on  the  adjoin- 
ing continent  as  eftaces  for  the  fupport  of  his  college;  having  had  a  pofitive  promile 
from  thofe  in  power,  that  the  parliamentary  grant  fliould  be  paid  him  as  foon  as  ever 
fuch  lands  fliould  be  pitched  upon  and  agreed  for.  But  this  fcheme  being  rendered 
abortive,  he  returned  to  Europe. 

In  1732  he  publifhed  the  "Minute  Philofophcr,"  a  maflerly  performance,  wherein- 
he  purfi-ics  the  freethinker  through  the  various  charafters  of  atheift,  libertine,  enthu- 
liaft,  fcorner,  critic,  metaphyfician,  fatalift,  and  fceptic ;  and  very  happily  employs 
againil  him  leveral  new  weapons,  drawn  from  the  ftore-houfe  of  his  own  increnious 
fyftem  of  philofophy.     It  is  written  in  a  feries  of  dialogues  on  the  model  of  Plato. 

After  dean  Berkeley's  return  from  Rhode  Ifland,  queen  Caroline  often  commanded 
his  attendance  to  difcourfe  with  him  on  what  he  had  obferved  worthy  of  notice  in^ 
America.  His  agreeable  and  inftruiftive  converfation  engaged  that  difcerning  princefs 
fo  much  in  his  favour,  that  the  rich  deanery  of  Down  in  Ireland  becoming  vacant,  he- 
was  at  her  defire  named  to  it,  and  the  king's  letter  aftually  came  over  for  his  appoint- 
ment. But  his  friend  lord  Burlington  having  negleded  to  notify  the  royal  intentions' 
in  proper  time  to  the  duke  of  Dorfet,  then  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  his  excellency- 
was  fo  offended  at  this  difpofal  of  the  richeft  deanery  in  Ireland  without  his  concurrence, 
that  it  was  thought  proper  not  to.  prefs  the  matter  any  further.  Her  majefty  uporr 
this  declared,  that  fmce  they  would  not  fufFer  Dr.  Berkeley  to  be  a  dean  in  Ireland, 
he  fhould  be  a  bifliop  ;  and  accordingly,  in  1733,  the  bifnopric  of  Cloyne  becoming 
vacant,  he  was,  by  letters  patent,  dated  March  17,  promoted  to  that  fee,  and  v/as 
confecrated  at  St.  Patrick's  church  in  Dublin  on  the  igth  of  May  followino-. 

In  1749,  his  lordfhip  addrefled  a  letter  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy'^in  Ireland,, 
under  the  title  of  A  Word  to  the  Wife,  written  with  fo  much  candour  and  moderation.,, 
as  well  as  good  fenfe,  that  thofe  gentlemen,  highly  to  their  own  honour,  in  the  Dublin 
Journal  of  November  18,  1749,.  thought  fit  to  return  "  their  fincere  and  hearty 
thanks  to  the  worthy  author,  alTuring  him  that  they  are  determined  to  comply  with 
every  particular  recommended  in  his  addrefs  to  the  utmofl  of  tiieir  power."  They^ 
add,  that  "  in  every  page  it  contains  a  proof  of  the  author's  extenfive  charity  i  his 
views  are  only  towards  the  public  good  ;  the  means  he  prefcribeth  are  eafily  complied- 
with-,  and  his  manner  of  treating  perfons  in  their  circumflances  fo  very  fingular,  thac 
they  plainly  fhew  the  good  man,  the  polite  gentleman,  and  the  true  patriot,"  A  cha- 
rader  this,  which  was  fo  entirely  his  lordlhip's  due,  that  in  the  year  1745  that  excellenc 
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judge  of  merit,  the  late  earl  of  Chefterfield,  as  foon  as  he  was  advanced  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  of  his  own  motion  v/rote  to  inform  him,  that  the  fee  of  Clogher 
then  vacant,  the  value  of  which  was  double  that  of  Cloyne,  was  at  his  fervice.  This 
olFer  our  bilhop,  with  many  expreffions  of  thankfulnefs,  declined. 

The  clofe  of  a  life  thus  devoted  to  the  good  of  mankind  was  anfwerable  to  the 
beoinnincr  of  it;  the  bifhop's  laft  years  being  employed  in  inquiring  into  the  virtues  of 
a  medicine,  whereof  he  had  himfelf  experienced  the  good  effe£ls  in  the  relief  of  a 
nervous  cholic.  This  medicme  was  no  other  than  the  celebrated  tar-water ;  his 
thouohts  upon  which  fubjeft  he  firft  communicated  to  the  world  in  1744,  in  a  treatifc 
entitled  "  Siris,  a  Chain  of  Philofophical  kefledions  and  Inquiries  concerning  the 
Virtues  of  Tar-Water."  In  July  1752  he  removed,  though  in  a  bad  (late  of  health, 
■with  his  lady  and  family  to  Oxford,  in  order  to  fupcrintend  the  education  of  ons  of 

his  fons,  then  newly  admitted  a  Pjudent  at  Chrift-church. But  as  nobody  could, be 

more  fenfible  than  his  lordfhip  of  the  impropriety  of  a  bifliop's  non-refidence,  he  pre- 
vioufly  endeavoured  to  exchange  his  high  preferment  for  fome  canonry  or  headfhip  at 
Oxford.  Failing  of  fuccefs  in  this,  he  adually  wrote  over  to  the  fecretary  of  ftate, 
to  requeft  that  he  might  have  permiflion  to  refign  his  biHiopric,  worth  at  that  time  at 
lead  140GI.  per  annum.  So  uncommon  a  petition  excited  his  majefty's  curiofity  to 
enquire  who  was  the  extraordinary  man  that  preferred  it  •,  being  told  that  it  was  his  old 
acquaintance  Dr.  Berkeley,  he  declared  he  fliould  die  a  bilhop  in  fpite  of  himfelf,  but 
gave  him  full  liberty  to  rcfide  where  he  pleaied. 

At  Oxford  he  lived  highly  refpecled  by  the  learned  members  of  that  univerfity, 
till  the  hand  of  Providence  unexpededly  deprived  them  of  the  pkafurc  and  advantage 
derived  from  his  refidence  am.ong  them.  On  Sunday  evening,  January  14,  1753,  as 
he  was  fitting  in  the  midftof  his  family,  liftening  to  a  fermon  of  Dr.  Sherlock's  which 
his  lady  was  reading  to  him,  he  was  feized  with  what  the  phyficians  termed  a  palfy  in 
the  heart,  and  inftantly  expired.  The  accident  was  fofudden,  that  his  body  was  quite 
cold,  and  his  joints  flifF,  before  it  was  difcovered  ;  as  the  bifhop  lay  on  a  couch,  and 
leemed  to  be  afleep,  till  his  daughter,  on  prefenting  him  with  a  difli  of  tea,  firft  per- 
ceived his  infeniibility.  His  remains  were  interred  in  Chrift-church,  Oxford,  where 
there  is  an  elegant  monument  erecfted  to  his  memory. 

Mr.  Pope  fums  up  his  character  in  one  line  :  after  having  mentioned  fome  particular 
virtues  that  charafterife  other  prelates,  he  afcribes 

'-  To  Berkeley  ev'ry  virtue  under  heav'n." 

BERRY  (Sir  John)  a  brave  naval  commander,  was  the  fon  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Da- 
niel Berry,  vicar  of  Knevafton  and  Maland,  in  Devonlhire,  and  was  put  apprentice  to 
Mr.  Robert  Mering,  who  had  a  fiiare  in  feveral  fhips,at  Plymouth.  He  was  twice 
taken  by  the  Spaniards,  and  his  mafter  being  reduced  by  lofies  at  fea,  gave  him  up  his 
indentures ;  on  which,  coming  to  London,  he  was  appoifited  boaifwain  of  the  Swal- 
low ketch,  which  was  bound  to  the  Weft  Indies,  in  queftofa  pirate  who  infefted  thofe 
Teas.  The  veffcl  being  overtaken  by  a  ftorm  in  the  gulph  of  Florida,  they  were  obliged 
to  cut  away  all  her  mafts,  and  two  frigates  which  accoaipanied  her  were  loft.  With 
much  difficulty  they  reached  Jamaica,  where  flie  was  refitted,  and  Mr.  Berry  appoint- 
ed lieutenant.  Three  weeks  after  their  leaving  Jamaica,  they  difcovered  the  pirate 
riding  at  anchor,  in  a  bay  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo.  She  had  twenty  guns  and 
fixty  men,  and  the  Swallow  had  only  eight  fmall  guns  and  forty  men.  Captam  Infam, 
who  commanded  the  Swallow,  feeing  the  pirate's  kiperior  ftrength,  thought  proper  to 
coniult  his  men  before  he  engaged  ;  and  calling  all  the  hands  upon  deck,  obferved, 

that 
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that  thofewhotfi  they  were  going  to  attack  were  men  at  nrms,  oIJ  buccaneers,  and 
fuperior  to  them  in  number  and  the  force  of  their  fliip,  and  tlierefore  he  defired  to 
have  their  opinion.  Lieutenant  Berry  interrupting  him,  flud,  that  they  were  aifo  men 
at  arms,  and,  what  was  more,  honed  men,  and  fought  under  the  king's  commifBon,  Itit 
that  if  he  had  no  fiomach  for  fightings  he  defired  that  he  would  be  plenfed  to  ivalk  down  into 
his  cakbin,  Ihe  crew  applauded  his  motion,  and  immediately  prepared  to  engage  : 
but  the  pirate  being  to  windward,  the  Swallow  was  obliged  to  make  two  tacks  under 
her  lee,  and  received  two  broadfides  before  fhe  could  get  into  her  proper  fVation.  Cap- 
tain Berry,  far  from  being  intimidated,  laid  the  pirate  on  board,  on  hisRarboard  bow, 
pouring  in  his  whole  broadfide,  by  which  twenty-two  of  the  pirate's  hands  were  killed, 
and  foon  after  the  reft  fubmitced. 

This  gallant  adtion  was  performed  in  the  year  1670,  and  greatly  recommended  hira 
to  the  notice  of  the  government :  he  was  foon  after  appointed  commander  of  the  Co- 
ronation, of  fifty-fix  guns,  with  orders  to  fail  to  the  Weft  Indies,  and  proted  the 
trade.  At  his  arrival  at  Barbadoes,  he  found  that  the  French  at  St.  Kitt's  were  fitting 
out  twenty-two  men  of  war  and  frigates,  fix  large  tranfports  of  their  own,  and  four 
hired  from  the  Dutch,  in  order  to  take  the  ifland  of  Nevis.  To  prevent  this,  the 
governor  of  Barbadoes  fitted  out  eight  large  merchant-fhips,  and  converted  them  into 
men  of  war,  which  having  joined  Mr.  Berry,  he  failed  for  Nevis.  But  juft  as  he 
turned  the  point  of  that  ifland,  one  of  his  beft  Ihips  accidentally  blew  up  ;  and  tiiis 
happening  juft  at  the  appearance  of  the  French  fleet,  damped  the  fpirits  of  his  men, 
which  he  perceiving,  cried,  "  You  have  feen  an  Englifh  fhip  blow  up,  let  us  try  if 
we  cannot  blow  up  one  of  the  French.  Iherethey  are,  boys,  and  if  we  do  not  bear 
them,  they  will  beat  us."  By  this  time  the  French  fleet  being  come  up,  Berry  imme- 
diately attacked  them,  and  was  fo  bravely  feconded  by  the  reft  of  his  fquadron,  thar 
after  an  engagement  of  thirteen  hours,  he  forced  their  great  fleet  to  take  Ihelter  under 
the  cannon  of  St.  Chriftopher's,  whither  he  purfued  them,  fent  in  a  fire-iliip,  and 
burnt  the  admiral's  fhip.  As  foon  as  he  faw  the  French  fliip  on  fire,  he  faid  to  the. 
leamen,  "  I  told  you  in  the  morning  we  fhould  burn  a  Frenchman  before  night :  to- 
morrow we  will  try  what  we  can  do  with  the  reft."  But  the  enemy  prevented  his  de- 
fign  by  ftealing  away  while  he  was  refitting  his  fliips. 

On  his  return  he  was  greatly  carefled  by  the  miniftry,  and  in  1672  diftinguiflied 
himfelf  at  the  famous  battle  of  Somhwold  bay,  where  he  commanded  a  feventy-gua 
Ihip,  for  which  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1682  he  commanded  the 
Gloucefter  frigate,  on  board  of  which  the  duke  of  York  embarked  for  Scotland ; 
but  by  the  careleffncfs  of  the  pilot,  the  vefiel  was  loft  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber.  In 
the  midft  of  this  eonfufion,  fir  John  retained  that  prefence  of  mind  for  which  he 
was  always  remarkable,  and  by  that  means  pieferved  the  duke,  and  as  many  of  his 
retinue  as  the  long-boat  would  carry.  Soon  after  he  was  promoted  to  a  flc;g,  and  com- 
manded as  vice-admiral  under  lord  Dartmouth,  at  the  demolition  oi  Tangier,  and  on 
his  return  was  made  a  commiflioner  of  the  navy,  which  poft  he  enjoyed  till  his  death. 
He  was  in  great  favour  with  king  James  II.  who  made  cho  ce  of  hmi  to  command 
under  lord  Dartmouth,  when  the  prince  of  Orange  landed  in  Fngland  ;  and  when  his 
lordfhip  left  the  fleet,  the  whole  command  devolved  on  fir  ]ohn  Berry,  who  held  it  till, 
the  fliips  were  laid  up.  After  the  revolution  fir  John  continued  in  his  polb,  and  was- 
freq-uemly  confulted  by  king  William,  who  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  his  abilities 
in  military  aft^airs ;  but  he;  was  poifoned  in  the  beginning  of  February,  1691,  on 
board  one  of  his  majefty's  Ihips  at  Portfmouth,  where"  he  was  paying  her  OiT,  in  the 
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fifty-fixth  yea:  of  his  age.     His  body  was  brought  to  London,  and  interred  tn  the 
chancel  of  Stepney  church,  where  a  monument  was  cre6ted  to  his  memory. 

BETTERTON"  (Thomas)  a  celebrated  tragedian,  was  born  in  Tothill-ftrect, 
WeitminFcer,  in  1635.  His  father,  who  was  under-cook  to  King  Charles  I.  bound 
liim  apprentice  10  Mr.  Rhodes,  a  bookfeller.  But  having  a  ftrong  inclination  to  the 
ftage,  he  endeavoured  to  qualify  himfelf  for  it  5  and  having  the  proper  requifites  from 
nature  to  enable  him  to  fhine  in  that  profefTion,  he  obtained  great  applaufe  as  an  ador 
when  he  was  only  twenty-two  years  of  age.  He  afterwards  ad:ed  at  the  duke  of  York's 
iheatre  in  Lincoln's- Inn-fields,  under  the  diredion  of  Sir  William  Davenant.  He 
went  over  10  Paris,  by  the  king's  command,  to  take  a  view  of  the  French  fcenery  and 
machinery,  and  at  his  return  very  much  improved  the  Englifh  ftage  in  this  particular, 
though  he  had  before  given  fpecimens  of  his  great  talents  that  way.  In  1670,  he 
married  Mrs.  Sanderfon,  a  woman  of  unblemifhed  morals,  who  likewife  made  a  con- 
fiderable  figure  on  the  ftage  as  a  tragedian.  They  aded  for  fome  years  at  the  duke's 
theatre  in  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields  •,  but  this  houfe  being  fomewhat  inconvenient,  and  the 
king's  company  having  the  vogue  of  the  town,  the  players  under  the  duke  built  ano- 
ther theatre  in  Dorfet-gardens,  which  not  proving  fo  fuccefsful  as  had  been  expected, 
an  union  v/as  formed  of  the  two  companies  in  1682,  which  continued  'till  1695. 
There  were  feveral  other  ftage-revolutions  after  this,  during  which  time  Mr.  Betterton 
amailcd  a  handfome  fortune,  but  loft  -the  greatefl  part  of  it  by  an  Eaft-India  fcheme, 
in  which  he  engaged  Dr.  Radciiffe  to  join  with  him.  He  never  recovered  this  lofs, 
but  perfons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  paid  the  higheft  c6mpliment  to  his  merit, 
by  crouding  to  the  benefit  which  was  made  for  him,  fome  years  after  he  had  left  the 
itage,  and  by  which  he  is  faid  to  have  cleared  five  hundred  pounds.  He  died  the 
28th  of  April,   1 710,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloifter  of  Wefiminfter-abbey. 

Mr.  Betterton  in  his  own  time  was  filled  the  Englifh  Rofcius  ;  and  Booth,  v/ho 
is  well  known  to  have  been  an  a<51or  of  great  eminence,  ufed  to  declare,  that  "  he 
thought  him  the  greateft  tragedian  that  ever  lived."  Booth  alfo  faid,  that  upon  his  firfc 
repreicnting  the  Ghoft  at  the  rehearfal  of  Hamlet,  he  was  foflruck  with  the  horror  repre- 
fented  in  the  countenance,  fpeech,  and  a6lion  of  Betterton,  who  played  Hamlet,  that  he 
was  unable  to  proceed  in  his  own  part  for  fome  moments.  He  was  agreeable  in  his  per- 
ion,  and  of  a  graceful  llature  ;  and  with  regard  to  his  voice,  it  was  of  a  fine  tone  and 
compafs,  and  he  always  fpoke  full,  and  fo  intelligibly,  that  he  never  loft  a  word  j 
and  his  adion  was  extremely  beautiful,  juft,  and  pathetic.  He  v/as  a  man  of  probity, 
fober,  modeft,  and  friendly,  and  extremely  inc'uftrious  in  his  profeffion.  He  kept  the 
beft  company,  and  was  remarkable,  off  the  ftage,  for  the  decent  fimplicity  of  his  drefs. 
He  chiefly  excelled  in  tragedy,  but  he  alfo  made  a  confiderable  figure  in  comedy,  and 
played  Sir  John  Falftaff  admirably  well  the  firft  time.  He  very  much  improved  our 
tafte  in  Englifh  Operas,  in  which  he  engaged  the  famous  mufical  performer  Henry 
Purcell  •,  and  each  being  eminent  in  their  refpedive  arts,  they  contraded  thegreateft  in- 
timacy, but  afterwards  engaged  in  feparate  interefts. 

Mr.  Gibber  relates  the  particular  circumitances  that  brought  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Betterton.  *'  The  laft  part,  fays  he,  this  great  mailer  of  his  profefilon  aded,  was 
IVlelancius  in  the  Maid's  Tragedy,  for  his  own  benefit ;  when  being  fuddenly  feized 
by  the  gout,  hefubmitted,  by  external  applications,  to  have  his  foot  fo  far  relieved, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  walk  on  the  ftage,  in  a  flipper,  rather  than  wholly  difap- 
point  his  auditors.  He  was  obferved  that  day  to  exert  a  more  than  ordmary  fpirit, 
and  met  with  fuitable  applaufe  ;  but  the  unhappy  confequence  of  tampering  with  his 

diftemper 
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•'diflemper  was,  that  It  flew  ^ito  his  head,  and  killed  him  in  three  days,  (T  thinkj  in  the 
ieventy-fourth  year  of  his  age." 

The  fame  writer,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Betterton,  and  mufl:  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  a  good  judge  of  theatrical  merit,  fpeal-cs  in  very  high  terms  of  his 
abiUties  as  an  afbor.  "  Betterton,  fays  he,  was  an  aftor  as  Shakefpeure  was  an  au- 
thor, both  without  competitors  !  formed  for  the  mutual  affiftance  and  illuftration  of 
each  other's  genius !  How  Shakefpeare  wrote,  ail  men  who  have  a  tafle  for  nature, 
may  read,  and  knov/  •,  but  with  what  higher  rapture  would  he  ftill  be  read,  could 
they  conceive  how  Betterton  p%^^  him  !  Then  might  they  know,  the  one  was  born 
alone  to  fpeak,  what  the  other  only  knew  to  write!  Pity  it  is,  that  the  momentaiy 
beauties  flowing  from  an  harmonious  elocution,  cannot,  likethofe  of  poetry,  be  their 
own  record!  That  the  animated  graces  of  the  player  can  live  no  longer  than  the  in- 
ftant  breath  and  motion  that  prefents  them  ;  or  at  beft  can  but  faintly  glimmer  thro'  the 
memory,  or  imperfe6t  atteftation  of  a  few  furviviag  fpe6lators.  Could  bozv  Betterton 
fpoke,  be  as  eafily  known  as  what  he  fpoke,  then  migiit  you  fee  the  mufe  of  Shake- 
fpeare in  her  triumph,  with  all  her  beauties  in  their  beft:  array,  rifmg  into  real  life,  and 
charming  her  beholders. 

"  Betterton  had  fo  juft  a  fenfe  of  what  was  true,  or  falfe  applaufe,  that  I  have 
heard  him  fay,  he  never  thought  any  kind  of  it  equal  to  an  attentive  filence  ;  that 
there  were  many  ways  of  deceiving  an  audience  into  a  loud  one;  but  to  keep  them 
huflied  and  quiet,  was  an  applaufe  which  only  truth  and  merit  could  arrive  at:  of 
which  art,  there  never  was  an  equal  mafter  to  himfelf.  From  thele  various  excellen- 
cies, he  had  fo  full  a  pofi^effionof  the  efteem  and  regard  of  his  auditors,  that  upon  his 
entrance  into  every  i'cene,  he  feemed  to  feize  upon  the  eyes  and  ears  of  tile  giddy  and 
inadvertent !  To  have  talked,  or  looked  another  way,  would  then  have  been  thought 
inknfibility,  or  ignorance.  In  all  his  foliloquies  of  moment,  the  ftrong  intelligence 
of  his  attitude  and  afpedl,  drew  you  into  fuch  an  impatient  gaze,  and  eager  expeftafon, 
that  you  almoft  imbibed  the  fentiment  with  your  eye^  before  the  ear  could  reach  it. 
I  never  heard  a  line  in  tragedy  come  from  Betterton,  wherein  my  judgement,  my  ear, 
and  my  imagination,  were  not  fully  fatisfied  j  which,  flnce  his  time,  I  cannot  equally 
fay  of  any  one  aftor  v/hatfoever."  * 

BEVERIDGE  (William)  a  learned  and  venerable  Englifli  prelate,  was  born  at 
Barrow,  in  Leicefterfhire,  in  the  year  1638.  He  was  educated  at  "-'t.  John's  college, 
Cambridge,  v/here  he  applied  with  great  afhduity  to  the  lludy  of  the  oriental  lan- 
guages, and  ma  'e  fuch  proficiency  in  this  part  of  learnino;,  that  at  eighteen  years  of 
age,  he  wrote  a  treatife  of  the  excellency  an.d  ufe  of  the  oriental  tongues,  efpecially 
the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Samaritan,  with  a  Syriac  grammar.  He 
became  fuccelTiveiy  vicar  of  Yealing  in  Middlcicx,  redor  of  St.  Peter's,  Cornhill, 
prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  archdeacon  of  Colchefter,,  prebendary  of  Can- 
terbury, chaplain  in  ordinary  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary;  and,  in  1704,  was 
promoted  to  ihe  bifliopricof  t.  Afaph.  This  dignity,  however,  he  enjoyed  but  a 
jliorttime;  for  he  died  the  /^th  of  March,  1708,  at  the  age  of  feventy,  and  was  in- 
terred in  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  He  wrote,  i.  Inftitutionum  Chronologicarum  Libri 
Duo:  2.  The  Church  Catechifm  explained:  3.  Private  Thoughts  upon  Religion  : 
4,  Private  Thoughts  upon  a  Chriftian  Life  :  5.'  One  hundred  and  fifty  Sermons  and 
Difcourfes  on  fcveral  fubjecls  :  6.  Thefaurus  Theologicus  ;  or.  a  complete  Syftemof 
Divinity  :  7.  An  Expofition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles ;  and  fome  other  works. 

■*  Apology  for  the  Lifs  of  Mr.  Colley  Gibber,  4to.  1740.  P.  59— r^' 

Bifliop 
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Bifliop  Beveridge  was  highly  infl:ru6live  in  his  difcourfes  from  the  pulpit ;  and  his- 
labours  were  crowned  with  fuch  faccefs^  that  he  was  ftyled,  ''  The  great  reviver  and 
rellorer  of  primitive  piety."  The  author  of  a  letter  publiilied  in  the  Guardian,  hav- 
ing made  an  cxtraft  out  of  one  of  the  bilhop's  fermons,  tells  us  that  it  may,  for 
Jicutenefs  of  judgment,  ornament  of  fpeech,  and  true  fublimc,  compare  with  any  of 
the  choicefl  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers,  or  do6tors  of  the  church-.  Dr.  Henry 
Felton,  in  Kis  Diffcrtation  on  the  ClafTics,  tells  us,  '"^  that  our  leajned  and  venerable 
bifliop  hath  delivered  himfelf  with  thofe  ornaments  alone,  which  his  fubjecl:  fuggefted 
to  him,  and  hathwritten  in  that  plainnds  and  folemnity  of  ftyle,  that  gravity  and 
fimplicity,.  which  give  authority  to  the  facred  truths  he  teacheth,  and  iinanfwerable 
evidence  to  the  doftrines  he  dcfendeth  •„  that  there  is  fomething  fo  great,  primitive,, 
and  apoftolical  in  his  writings,  that  it  creates  an  awe  and  veneration  in  our  mind  :  That 
the  importance  of  his  fubje(^sis  above  the  decoration  of  words,  and  what  is  great  and 
majelUc  in  itfelf,  lookethmoft  like  itfelf,  the  Icfs  it  is  adorned." 

BIDDLE  (John)  an  eminent  Socinian  writer,  was  born  at  Wotton-under-Edge,. 
in  Glouceftcrlhire,  in  the  year  1615,  and  educated  at  Magdalen-hall,  Oxford.  In 
1641  he  took  his  degree  of  m after  of  arts  ;  and  the  magiftrates  of  Glouceiler  choof- 
ing  him  raafter  of  the  free-fchool  of  St.  Mary  le  Crypt  in  that  city,  hs  fettled  there^. 
and  was  much  efteemed  for  his  diligence:  but  falling  into  fbme  opi.,nions  concerning 
the  Trinity,  different  from  thofe  commonly  received,  and  expreffing  his  thoughts  wiih 
too  much  freedom,  he  was  accufed  of  herefy,  and  on  the  2d  of  December,  1645, 
committed  to  the  common  jail  ;  but  was  difcharged  on  a  gentleman's  giv- 
ing fecurity  for  his  appearance,  when  the  parliament  fnould  fend  for  him.  Six 
months  after  his  enlargement,  he  was  fummoned  to  appear  at  Weftminfter,  and  a 
committee  being  appointed  by  the  parliament  to  examine  him,  he  freely  told  thenig. 
that  he  did  not  believe  the  commonly  received  notion  of  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  but  was  ready  to  hear  what  could  be  oppofedagainft  him.  He  was  at  length,, 
after  many  delays,  committed  to  the  cuflody  of  one  of  their  officers,  and  referred  to 
the  afiembfy  of  divines  then  fitting  at  Weftminfter,  before  whom  he  ofien  appeared, 
and  gave  them  in  writing  twelve  arguments  he  had  drawn  up  againft  the  divinity  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft,  which  were  printed  in  the  year  1647.  Upon  their  publication,  he- 
was  fummoned  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  where  being  afl^ed  if 
he  owned  that  treatife,  and  the  opinions  it  contained,  he  anfwered  in  the  affirmative,, 
upon  which  he  was  committed  to  prifon,  in  September,  1647,  and  the  bock  burnt  by 
the  hangman. 

The  next  year  Mr.  Biddle  publiffiedtwotradsj,  one  entitled,  A  Confeffion  of  Fait^i 
touching  the  Holy  Trinity,  according  to  the  Scripture  •,  and  the  other,  The  Tefti- 
monies  of  Iren^eus,  Juftin  Martyr,  TertuUian,  Novatianus,  Theophilus,  Origen,. 
Eufebius,  &c.  concerning  one  God,  and  the  Perfons  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Thefe 
were  no  fooner  publiflied,  than  the  afiembly  of  divines  folicited  the  parliament,  and 
procured  an  ordinance  inflifting  death  upon  thofe  who  held  opinions  contrary  to  the 
received  do6\rine  of  the  Trinity,  and  fevere  penalties  upon  thofe  who  differed  in  fmal- 
ler  matters.  Mr.  Biddle  however  efcaped  by  a  dilTenfion  in  the  parliament,  and  the 
ordinance  lying  unregarded  for  feveral  years,  his  keeper,  upon  his  giving  fecurity,  fuf- 
fered  hirn  to  go  into  Staffordfhire,  where  he  was  hofpitably  entertained  by  a  juitice  of 
peace.  But  Bradlhaw,  prefident  of  the  council  of  ftate,  hearing  of  the  indulgence 
granted  him,  caufed  him  to  be  recalled,  and  more  ftriiStly  confined- 
la 
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In  1651,  Bidclle  was  reftored  to  liberty;    and  in  1654   he  publiflied  his  Larc^cr  ancl 
Shorter  ^Scripture  Catechifm^  for  which  he  was  brought  to  the  bar   of  the  houfe  of 
commons,     and    commitLed    clofe    prifoner  to  the   Gate-houfe  •,   but   after    about  fix 
months  imprifonment,  he  was  acquitted  by    the  court  of  king's  bench.     7  he  next 
year,  being  accufed  of  blafphemy,  he  was  fent  to  Newgate,   and  ordered  to  be  tried 
ibr  his  life  at  the  cnfuing  feflions  •,  but  the  protestor  not   chooiing  to  have  him  either 
condemned  or  acquitted,  took  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the  hw,  and  detained  him  in 
prifon  ;  and,  at  length,  being  weary  of  receiving  petitions  for  and  a^ainll  him,  ban  llied 
him  to  St.  Mary's  caftle,  in  the  Ifle  of  Scilly.      But  in  1658,  Biddle  was  brought  back 
■  to  London  by  a  habeas  corpus,  and,  nothing  being  then   laid  to  his  charge,  was  fet  ac 
liberty,  and    became  pallor  of  an  independent  meeting.     Upon    the  reltoration  of 
Charles  II.  when  the  liberty  of  diflenters  was  taken  away,  he  reftrained  himfelf  from 
public  to  more  private  aflemblies  ;   but  on   the  firil  of  June,,  1662,  he  was  feized   in 
his  lodging,  where  he  and  a  few  of  his    frit-nds    were   met  for  divine    worfhip  :  they 
v/ere  taken  before  a  juftice  of  peace,  who  committed  them   all  to  prifon,  where  they 
lay    till    the    recorder    took    fecurity   for  their  anfwering    to   the  charge    brouo-hc 
'  againft  them  at    the    next    fefTions.     But  the   court  being  unable    to  find  a  ftatute 
whereon  to  form   any  criminal  indi61ment,  they   were  referred  to  the  fefiions  follow- 
ing, and  proceeded  againft  at  common   law  :   each  of  the  hearers   was  fined    twenty 
pounds,  Mr.  Biddle  one  hundred,  and  ordered  tolie  in  prifon  till  it  was  paid  :  but  in 
lefs  than  five  weeks,  he,  by  his  clofe  confinement,  contradled  a  difeafe,  which   put*"  an 
end  to  his  life  on  the  2id  of  .September,  1662,  in  the  forty-feventh  year  of  his  aoe.. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  piety,  and  of  the  moft  irreproachable  life.    "He 
had  fo  happy   a  memory,    that  he  retained  word  for  word  the  whole  New  Teftamenr,, 
not  only  in  Englifh,  but  in  Greek,  as  hr  as  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Revelation  of 
St.  John. 

BLACKMORE  (Sir  Richard)  an  eminent  phyfician,  and  an  indefatigable  writer^ 
who  has  left  a  great  number  of  works,  theological,  poetical,  and  phyfical.  He  re- 
ceived the  firft  part  of  his  education  at  a  private  Ichool  in  the  country,  from  v/lience 
he  was  removed  to  Weftminfter,  and  afterwards  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  When 
he  had  finifhed  his  academical  ftudies,  he  travelled  to  Italy,  and  took  hi^  degrees  in 
phyfic  at  Padua.  He  alfo  vifited  France,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries,  and 
after  a  year  and  a  half's  abfence,  returned  to  England,  where  he  pracfiifed  phyfic,  and 
vvaschofen  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians.  His  zeal  for  the  Revolution  recom- 
mended him  to  king  William  III,  who,  in  1697,  made  him  one  of  his  phyficians  in 
ordinary.  That  prince  alfo  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  prefentcd 
him  with  a  gold  medal  and  chain.  Upon  queen  Anne's  acceffion  to  the  throne,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  her  phyficians,  and  continued  in  that  capacity  for  fome  time. 

Mr.  Dry  den  and  Mr,  Pope  have  treated  the  poetical  performances  of  Sir  Richard 
with  great  contempt  -,  the  former  fays,  that  he 

**•  Writ  to  the  rumbling  of  his  coach's  wheels." 

Mr.  Pope  thus  charafterifes  him  in  his  Dunciad,  Book  II.  ver.  259. 

"  But  far  o'er  all,  fonorous  Blackmore's  ftrain  ; 
"  Walls,  rteeples,  fkies,  bray  back  to  him  again. 
*'  In  Tot'nam  fields,  the  brethren,  with  amaze, 
"  Prick  all  their  ears  up,  and  forget  to  graze;; 

Tol.  I.  F  f  £  «  Long 
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*'  Long  Chanc'ry-Lane  retentive  rolls  the  found, 

*'  And  courts  to  courts  return  it  round  and  rounds  ••:  , 

*'  Thames  wafts  it  thence  to  Rufus'  roaring  hall, 

••'  And  Hungerford  re-echoes  bawl  for  bawl. 

"   All  hail  him  viclor  in  both  gifts  of  fong, 

*'  Who  fings  fo  loudly,  and  who  fings  fo  long,'* 

But  notwithftanding  Sir  Richard  has  been  fo  much  depreciated  by  thefe  wits,  yet 
he  mud  be  allowed  fome  merit.  His  poem  on  the  Creation  is  his  moft  celebrated 
.performance.  Mr.  Addifon,  after  having  criticifed  on  that  book  of  Milton,  which 
gives  an  account  of  the  works  of  the  creation,  thus  proceeds:  *'  I  cannot  conclude 
this  book  upon  the  creation,  without  mentioning  a  poem  which  has  lately  appeared 
under  that  title.  The  work  was  undertaken  with  fo  good  an  intention,  and  is  exe- 
cuted with  fo  great  a  maftery,  that  it  deferves  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  moll  ufeful 
and  noble  produftions  in  our  Englilh  verfe.  The  reader  cannot  but  be  pleafed  to  find 
the  depths  of  philofophy  enlivened  with  all  the  charms  of  poetry,  and  to  fee  fo  great 
aftrength  of  reafon,  amidft  fo  beautiful  a  redundancy  of  the  imagination,  &c."  It 
muft  be  mentioned  too  in  honour  of  fir  Richard,  that  he  was  a  chafte  writer,  and  a  warm 
advocate  for  virtue,  at  a  time  v^hen  an  almoft  univerfal  degeneracy  prevailed.  He 
iiad  bren  very  free  in  his  cenfures  upon  the  libertine  writers  of  the  age,  and  it  was 
owing  to  fome  liberties  he  had  taken  of  this  kind,  that  he  drew  upon  him  the  refent- 
ment  of  Mr.  Dryden.  He  had  likewife  given  offence  to  Mr.  Pope  ;  for  having  been 
informed  by  Mr.  Curl  tha-t  he  was  the  author  of  a  traveftie  on  the  firft  Pfalm,  he  took 
pccafion  to  reprehend  him  for  it  in  his  efiay  on  polite  learning. 

Sir  Richard  Blackmore  died  on  the  9th  of  0<5lober,  1729.  He  wrote,  i.  EfTays 
on  feveral  fubjefts,  in  two  volumes,  odavo.  2.  Hiftory  of  the  confpiracy  againft 
king  William  III.  a  few  Theological  Tradls,  and  the  following  poetical  and  medi- 
cinal pieces  1  3.  Creation.  4.  The  Redeemer.  5.  Eliza.  6.  King  Arthur.  7. 
Prince  Arthur.  8.  King  Alfred.  9.  A  new  Verfion  of  the  Book  of  Pfalms.  10. 
A  Paraphrafe  on  the  Book  of  Job.  11.  The  Nature  of  Man.  12.  A  Colleftion 
of  Poems,  ig.  A  Treatife  on  the  Small-Fox.  14.  A  Difcourfe  on  the  Plague,  ig, 
A  Treatife  on  Confumptions.  16.  Another  on  the  Spleen  and  Vapours.  17.  A  cri- 
tical Differtation  on  the  Spleen.  18.  Diflertations  on  Dropfies.  19.  Difcourfes  on 
the  Gout. 

BLAGRAVE  (John)  an  excellent  Englifli  mathematician,  who  flourilhed  in  the 
i6th  and  i  7th  centuries,  was  the  fecond  fon  of  John  Blagrave,  of  Bulmarlh-court, 
in  Berkfhire.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  Reading,  from  whence 
he  removed  to  St.  John's  college^  Oxford.  He  foon  quitted  the  iiniverfity,  and  re- 
tired to  Southcote-Lodge,  near  Reading,  where  he  devoted  his  time  to  Itudy  and 
contemplation.  His  genius  feemed  to  be  chiefly  turned  to  mathematics,  and  that  he 
might  ftudy  this  fcience  without  interruption,  he  had  addifted  himfelf  to  a  retired 
life.  He  publifhed  the  four  following  valuable  works,  viz.  i.  A  Mathematical 
Jewel.  2.  Of  the  Making  and  life  of  the  Familiar  Staff.  3,  Aflrolabium  Uranicum 
•Generale.  4.  The  Art  of  Dialling.  Mr.  Blagrave  was  a  man  of  great  beneficence 
in  private  life.  As  he  was  born  in  the  town  of  Reading,  and  had  fpent  moll  of  his 
time  there,  he  was  therefore  defirous  of  leaving  in  that  place  fome  monuments  of  his 
beneficent  difpofition,  and  fuch  too  as  might  h.  ve  n-fertnce  d;  each  of  the  three 
parifhes  of  Reading.    He  accordingly  bequeathed  a  legacy  for  this  purpofe.     Wc 

have 
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have  an  account  of  it  by  Mr.  Afhmole,  in  the  following  words  :  "  You  are  to 
note,  that  he  doth  devife  that  each  church-warden  fhould  fend  on  Good-Friday  one 
virtuous  maid  that  has  lived  five  years  with  her  mafter.  All  three  maids  appear  at 
the  town-hall  before  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  call  dice.  She  that  throws  mod 
-lias  ten  pounds  put  in  a  purfe,  and  fhe  is  to  be  attended  by  the  other  two  that  loft  the 
throw.  The  next  year  come  again  the  two  maids,  and  one  more  added  to  them.  He 
orders  in  his  will  that  each  maid  fhould  have  three  throws  before  flie  lofes  it-,  and  if 
fhe  has  no  luck  in  the  three  years,  he  orders  that  fliU  new  faces  may  come  and  be  pre- 
fented.  It  is  lucky  money,  for  I  never  heard  but  the  maid  that  had  the  ten  pounds 
fuddenly  had  a  good  hufband."  Mr.  Blagrave  died  at  his  houlc  near  Reading,  the 
9th  of  Auguft,  1 61 1,  and  was  interred  near  his  mother  in  the  churchof  St.  Lawrence, 
in  that  town. 

BLAKE  (Robert)  a  celebrated  Englifh  admiral,  was  born  at  Bridgwater  in  So- 
mcrfetfhire,  in  Augufb,  1598.  Of  his  earlieft  years  we  have  no  other  account,  than 
that,  during  his  father's  life-time,  he  was  educated  at  a  free-fchool  in  Bridgwater. 
Jn  1615,  he  was  admitted  into  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  where  he  continued  till 
1623,  and  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  After  leaving  Oxford,  he  retired  to* 
his  native  place,  where  he  lived  without  any  appearance  of  ambition  to  be  a  greater 
man  than  he  was  ;  but  inveighed  with  great  freedom  againfl  the  licence  of  the  times, 
and  power  of  the  court.  In  1640,  he  was  chofen  Burgefs  for  Bridgwater  by  the 
Puritan  party,  to  whom  he  had  recommended  himfelf  by  his  difapprobation  of  bifhop 
Laud's  violence  and  feverity,  and  his  non-compliance  with  thofencw  ceremonies  which 
that  prelate  was  then  endeavouring  to  introduce.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out^ 
Blake,  in  conformity  with  his  avowed  principles,  declared  for  the  parliament  ;  and, 
thinking  a  bare  declaration  for  right  not  all  the  duty  required  of  a  good  man,  raifed 
a  troop  of  dragoons  for  his  party,  and  appeared  in  the  field  with  great  intrepidity.  In 
1645,  he  was  governor  of  Taunton,  when  lord  Goring  came  before  it  with  an  army 
of  ten  thoufand  men.  The  town  was  ill-fortified,  and  unfupplied  with  almofl  every 
thing  neceflary  for  fupporting  a  fiege.  The  flate  of  this  garrifon  encouraged  colonel 
Wyndham,  who  was  acquainted  with  Blake,  to  propofe  a  capitulation  •,  which  was 
rejeded  by  Blake  with  indignation  and  contempt.  Nor  were  either  menaces  or  perfua- 
fions  of  any  effcdl  •,  for  he  maintained  the  place  under  all  its  difad  vantages,  till  the  fiege 
was  raifed  by  the  parliament's  army.  For  his  gallant  behaviour  on  this  occafion,  the 
parliament  ordered  Blake  a  prefent  of  five  hundred  pounds. 

In  1649,  he  was  made  acommiffioner  of  the  navy,  and  appointed  to  ferve  on  that 
element,  for  which  he  feems  by  nature  to  have  been  defigned.  He  was  foon  after  fenc 
in  purfuit  of  Prince  Rupert,  whom  he  fhut  up  in  the  harbour  of  Kinfale,  in  Ireland, 
for  feveral  months,  till  want  of  provifions,  and  defpair  of  relief,  excited  the  Prince 
to  make  a  darin^  effort  for  his  cicape,  by  forcing  through  the  Parliament's  fieet. 
This  defign  he  executed  with  great  intrepidity,  and  fuccceded  in  it,  though  with  the 
lofs  of  three  fhips.  He  was  purfued  by  Blake  to  the  coaft  of  Portugal,  where  Rupert 
was  received  into  the  Tagus,  and  treated  with  great  diftindion  by  the  Portuguefe. 
Blake  coming  to  the  mouth  of  that  river,  fent  a  meffenger  to  the  king,  to  inforni 
him,  that  the  fleet  in  his  port  belonging  to  the  enemy  of  the  commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land, he  demanded  leave  to  attack  it.  This  being  refufed,  though  the  refufal  was  in 
very  foft  terms,  and  accompanied  with  declarations  of  efteem,  and  a  prefent  of  pro- 
vifions, foexalperated  the  admiral,  that,  without  any  hefitation,  he  fell  upon  the  Por- 
tuguefe fleet,  then  returning  from  Brafij,  of  which  he  took  feventeen  fiiips,  and  burnt 
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three.  Itw.is  to  no  purpofe  that  the  king  of  Portugal,  alarmed  at  fo  unexpe6led  »- 
de(lru6lion,  ordered  Prince  Rupert  to  attack  them,  and  re-take  the  Brafil  fhips  •,  for 
Blake  carried  home  his  prizes  without  moleftation,  the  Prince  not  having  force  fuffi- 
cient  to  p-.irfue  him.  Blake  foon  fupplied  his  fleet  with  provifions,  and  received  or- 
ders to  make  reprif.tls  upon  the  French,  v.'ho  had  fuffcrcd  their  privateers  to  moleil  the 
Enc^lifl:!  trade.  Sailing  with  this  commiffion,  he  took  in  his  way  a  French  man  of  war, 
-whfch  is  fliid  to  have  been  worth  a  million.  Then  following  Prince  Rupert,  whole 
flret  was  now  reduced  to  five  fliips,  into  Carthagena,  lie  demanded  leave  of  the  Spa- 
niih  governor  to  attack  hun  in  the  harbour  •,  but  received  anfv/er,  that  they  had  a 
right  to  proted  all  fliips  that  came  into  their  dominions  ;'  that  if  the  admiral  were- 
forced  in  thither,  he  fhould  find  the  fame  fecurity  ;  and  that  he  required  him  not  tO' 
violate  the  peace  of  a  neutral  port.  Blake  withdrew  upon  this  anfwer  into  the  Me~di- 
terranean;  and  Rupert^  leaving  Carthagena,  entered  the  port  of  Malaga,  where  he 
burnt  and  funk  feveral  Englifli  merchant  ffiips.  Blake  judging  this  to  be  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  neutrality  profefll;d  by  the  Spaniards,  now  made  no  fcruple  of  attacking 
Rupert's  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Malaga-,  and  having  dtftroyed  three  of  his  fliips,  ob- 
liged him  to  quit  the  fea,  and  take  fanduary  at  the  Spanifli  Court. 

In  1 65 1,  Blake,  fl:ill  continuing  to  cruize  in  the  Mediterranean,  met  with  a  French 
fliip  of  confiderable  force,  and  commanded  the  captain  to  come  on  board,  there  being 
no  war  declared  between  the  two  nations.  The  captain,  when  he  came,  was  aflced  by 
him,  "  whether  he  was  willing  to  lay  down  his  fword,  and  yield  ;"  which  he  gallantly- 
refuied,  though  in  h's  enemy's  power.  Blake,  fcorning  to  take  advantage  of  an  arti- 
fice, and  deteiling  the  appearance  of  treachery,  told  him  that  "  he  was  at  liberty  to 
go  back  to  his  fliip,  and  defend  it  as  long  as  he  was  able."  The  captain  v/illingly  ac-- 
cepted  his  offer,  and  after  a  fight  of  two  hours,  confeflTed  himfclf  conquered,  kifled 
his  fword,  and  furrendered  it.  This  fliip,  with  four  others,  Blake  lent  into  England  v; 
and -not  long  after,  arriving  at  Plymouth  with  his  fquadron,  he  there  received  the 
thanks  of  the  parliament  for  his  vigilance  and  valour  in  his  fliation,  and  was  confti- 
tuted  one  of  the  lord-wardens  of  the  cinque  ports,  as  an  additional  mark  of  their 
efteem  and  confidence.  * 

In  i6r;2,  broke  out  the  memorable  war  between  the  two  commonwealths  of  Eng- 
land and  Holland  ;  a  war,  in  which  the  greatefl:  admirals  that  perhaps  any  age  has 
produced,  were  engaged  on  each  fide  j  in  which  nothing  lefs  was  contefl:ed  than  the 
dominion  of  the  lea,  and  which  was  carried  on  with  vigour,  animofity,  and  refolu- 
tion,  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  difpute.  The  chief  commanders  of  the 
Dutch  fleets  were,  Vari  Trump,  De  Ruyter,  and  DeWitt,  the  mofl:  celebrated  names 
of  their  own  nation,  and  who  had  been  perhaps  more  renowned,,  had  they  been  op- 
pofcd  by  any  other  enemies.  I'he  fl:^tes  of  Holland  having  carried  on  their  trade 
without  oppofition,  and  almofl:  witiiout  competition,  not  only  during  the  inaftive 
reign  of  king  James  I.  but  during  the  commotions  of  England,  had  arrived  to  fuch 
a  height  of  naval  power,  and  fuch  affluence  of  wealth,  that,  with  the  arrogance  which 
a  long-continued  profperity  naturally  produces,  they  began  to  invent  new  claims,  and 
to  treat  other  nations  with  infolence,  which  nothing  can  defend  but  fuperiority  of 
force.  They  had  for  fome  time  made  uncommon  preparations  at  a  vaft  expence,  and 
had  equipped  a  large  fleet,  without  any  apparent  danger  threatening  them,  or  any 
avowed  dclign  of  attacking  their  neighbours.  This  uniifual  armament  was  not  be- 
iield  by  the  Englifli  without  fomcjealoufy  ;  and  care  was  taken  to  fit  out  fuch  a  fleet 
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as  might  fecure  the  trade  from  interruption,  and  the  coarts  from  mfults  :  of  this,  Blake 
was  conftituted  admiral  for  nine  months.  In  this  fituation  the  two  nations  remained, 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon  each  other,  without  adlual  hoftilities  on  either  fide,  till 
the  iSthof  May,  1652,  when  Van  Trump  appeared  in  the  Downs,  with  a  fleet  of 
forty-five  men  of  war.  Blake,  who  had  then  but  twenty-three  fhips,  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Dutch  admiral,  faluted  him  with  three  fingle  fhot,  to  require  that  he 
fliould  ftrike  his  flag  •,  upon  which  Van  Trump,  in  contempt,  fired  on  the  contrary- 
fide.  Blake  fired  a  lecond  and  a  third  gun,  which  the  Dutch  admiral  anfwered  with  a 
broadfide:  the  Englifli  admiral  therefore,  perceiving  his  intention  to  fight,  detached 
himfelf  from  the  rcit  of  his  fleet  to  treat  with  Van  Trump  upon  that  point  of  honour, 
and  to  prevent  the  effufion  of  blood,  and  a  national  quarrel.  When  Blake  approach- 
ed nearer  to  Van  Trump,  h<e  and  the  reft:  of  his  fleer,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations, 
(the  Englifli  admiral  coming  with  a  defign  to  treat)  fired  on  Blake  with  whole  broad- 
fides.  The  admiral  was  in  his  cabbin  drinking  with  fome  ofiicers,  little  expefting  to 
be  fo  faluted,  when  the  fliot  broke  the  windows  of  the  fliip,  and  fl::attered  the  flern, 
which  put  him  into  a  vehement  paflion  -,  fo  that  curling  his  whifl<:ers,  as  was  his  cufl:om 
when  angry,  he  commanded  his  men  toani'wer  the  Dutch  in  their  kind,  faying,  when 
his  heat  was  fomewhat  over,  "  he  took  it  very  ill  of  Van  Trump,  that  he  Jhould  take 
his  flaipfor  a  bawdy-houfe,  and  break  his  windows."  Blake  for  fome  time  flood  alone 
againft  the  whole  Dutch  fleet,  till  the  reft  of  his  Iquadron  came  up,  and  the  fight  was 
continued  from  between  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon  till  nine  at  night,  when  the 
Dutch  retired  with  the  lofsof  two  fliips,  having  not  deftroyed  a  fingle  veflel,  nor  more 
than  fifteen  men. 

In  the  latter  end  of  September,  Blake,  who  was  ftationed  in  the  Downs  with  about 
fixty  fail,  difcovered  the  Dutch  admirals  De  Witt  and  De  Ruyter,  with  near  the  fame 
number,  and  advanced  towards  them;  but  the  Dutch  being  obliged,  by  the  nature 
of  their  coafl,  and  the  fhallownefs  of  their  rivers,  to  build  their  fliips  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  they  require  lefs  depth  of  water  than  the  Englifli  veflels,  took  advantage  of  the 
form  of  their  fliipping,  and  flickered  themfelves  behind  a  flat,  called  Kentifli-knock  ; 
fo  that  the  Englifli,  finding  fome  of  their  fliips  a-ground,  were  obliged  to  alter  thei-r 
courfe;  but  perceiving  early  the  next  morning  that  the  Hollanders  had  forfakcn  their 
ftation,  they  pwrfued  them  with  all  the  fpeed  that  the  wind,  which  was  weak  and  un- 
certain, allowed  •,  but  found  themfelves  unable  to  reach  them  with  the  bulk  of  their 
fleet,  and  therefore  detached  fome  of  the  lighteft  frigates  to  chafe  them.  Thefe  came 
fo  near  as  to  fire  upon  them  about  three  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  the  Dutch,  inftead  of 
tacking  about,  hoifted  their  fails,  fte«red  towards  their  own  co^ft:,  and  finding  them- 
felves the  next  day  followed  by  the  whole  Englifli  fleet,  retired  into  Goree.  That  in 
this  engagement  the  vidlory  belonged  to  the  Englifli,  is  beyond  difpute  ;  fince,  with- 
out the  lofs  of  one  fliip,  and  with  no  more  than  forty  men  killed,  they  drove  the 
enemy  into  their  ports,  took  the  Rear-Admiral  and  another  veflTel,  and  fo  difcouraged 
the  Dutch  admirals,  who  had  not  agreed  in  their  meafures,  that  De  Ruyter,  who  had 
declared  againfl.  hazarding  a  battle,  defired  to  refign  his  commiflion  ;  and  De  Witt, 
who  had  infifted  upon  fighting,  fell  fick,  as  it  was  fuppofed,  with  vexation.  But 
how  great  the  lofs  of  the  Dutch  was,  is  not  certainly  known  -,  that  two  fliips  were 
taken,  they  are  too  wife  to  deny;  but  affirm  that  thole  two  were  all  that  were  deftroy- 
ed. The  Englifli,  on  the  other  fide,  affirm  that  three  of  their  veflels  were  difablcd  at 
the  fi,!  ft  encounter,  that  their  numbers  on  the  fecondday  were  vifibly  diminiflied,  and 
th.1t  (in  the  laft  day  they  fdw  three  or  four  fliips  fink  in  their  flight. 
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De  Witt  being  '  now  clifchargeJ  by  tlie  HoH-anders  as  unfortunate,  and  the  chiff 
comm:.nd  rellored  to  Van  Trump,  great  preparations  were  made  for  retrieving  their 
reputation,  and  repairing  tlieir  loOc.s-.  In  the  mean  time,  admiral  Blake,  who  had 
weakened  his  fleet  by  many  detachments,  lay  with  no  more  than  forty  fail  in  t'\e 
Downs,  very  ill  provided  both  with  men  and  ammunition,  and  expelling  new  fuppiies 
frum  the  p::rliament. 

Van  Trump,  having  now  the  fo!e  comniand  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  was  defirous  a£ 
.d  llinguilliing  hiir.fcif  by  lome  remarkable  action,  and  had  therefore  afiembled  crghty 
Ihips  of  war,  and  ten  fire-Ihips,  and  fteered  towards  tiie  Downs  ^  where  Blake  vi  as 
then  iliationed.  The  KnglUh  admiral,  notwithftartding  his  force  v/as  fo  much  infe- 
■ri'jr.,  rcfolved  to  give  Van  frump  battle,  and  got  under  fail  accordingly  ^  though  his 
iiretv^as  fo  weakly  manned,  that  half  his  flnps  v/ere  obliged  to  lie  idle,  without  en- 
gaging, for  want  of  failors.  The  force  of  the  whole  Dutch  fleet  was  therefore  fuf^ 
tained  by  about  twenty-two  fhips.  Two  of  the  Englifli  frigates,  named  the  Vanguard 
^nd  the  Vidory,  after  having  for  a  long  time  fbood  engaged  amidfl:  the  whole  Dutch 
ilc-et,  broke  through  v/ithout  much  injury^  nor  did  the  Englifli  lofe  any  fliips  till  the 
•evening,  when  theGarland,  carrying  forty  guns,  was  boarded  at  once  by  two  great 
ihips,  which  were  oppofed  by  the  Englifh  till  they  had  fcarcely  any  men  left  to  defend 
che  decks ;  then  retiring  into  the  lower  part  of  the  vtficl,  they  blew  up  their  decks, 
and  at  length  were  overpowered  and  taken.  The  Eonaventure,  a  ftout  well-built 
merchant-lhip,  going  to  relieve  the  Garland,  was  attacked  by  a  man  of  war,  and  after 
-^  ftout  refinance,  in  which  the  captain,  who  defended  her  with  the  utmoft  bravery, 
'was  killed,  was  llkewife  carried  off  by  the  Dutch,  Blake,  in  the  Triumph,  feeing 
^he  Garland  in  diftrefs,  preffed  forv/ard  to  relieve  her;  in  his  way  he  had  his  fore-mail: 
fnattered,  and  was  himfelf  boarded,  but  beating  ofi^  the  enemy,  he  difcngaged  him- 
ielf,  and  retired  into  the  Thames,  with  the  lofs  only  of  two  fliips  of  force,  and  four 
fmall  frigates,  but  with  his  whole  fleet  much  fhattered.  Nor  was  the  victory  gained 
at  a  cheap  rate,  notwithltanding  thedifproportion  of  rtrength;  for  of  the  Dutch  flag- 
iliips,  one  was  blown  up  and  the  other  two  difabled.  A  proof  of  the  Englifh  bravery, 
v/hich  fliould  have  induced  Van  Trump  tohavefpared  the  infolence  of  carrying  a  bro(  m 
at  his  main-top-maft,  in  his  triumphant  pafl^age  through  the  channel,  which  he  in- 
tended as  a  declaration  that  he  would  fweep  the  fea  clear  of  the  Englifli  fliipping.  This 
battle  was  fought  on  the  2gth  of  November,   1652. 

It  was  not  long  before  Blake  had  an  opportunity  of  revenging  his  lofs,  and  ren:ra!n- 
ing  the  infolence  of  the  Dutch.  On  the  i8th  of  February,  1653,  he  being  at  the 
head  of  eighty  fail,  and  aflifled  by  the  colonels  Monk  and  Dean,  efpied  Van  Trump 
v/ith  a  fleet  of  above  one  hundred  men  of  war,  as  Clarendon  relates  •,  of  feventy,  by  their 
own  public  accounts,  and  three  hundred  merchant  fhips  under  his  convoy.  The 
Englifli,  with  their  ufual  intrepidity,  advanced  towards  them  •,  and  Blake  in  the 
Triumph,  with  twelve  other  fliips,  came  to  an  engagement  with  the  mam  body  of 
the  Dutch  fleet,  and  by  the  difparity  of  their  force  was  reduced  to  the  laft:  extremity, 
having  received  in  his  hull  no  lefs  than  feven  hundred  fliot,  when  Lawfon,  in  the 
Fairfax,  came  to  his  afllftance.  The  reft  of  the  Englifli  fleet  now  came  in,  and  the 
fight  was  continued  with  vigour  and  refolution,  till  night  gave  the  Dutch  an  opportu- 
nity of  retiring,  with  the  lofs  of  one  flag-fhip,  and  fix  other  men  of  war.  The  Eng- 
lifli had  many  vefl^els  damaged,  but  none  loft.  On  board  Lawfon's  fliip  were  killed 
4jne  hundred  men,  and  as  many  on  board  Blake's,  who  loft  his  captain  and  fecretary, 
and  himfelf  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh.  Notwithftanding  which,  having  put 
i^ilhore  his  wounded  men,  he  failed  in  purfuit  of  Van  Trump,  who  fent  his  convoy  be- 
fore. 
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'fore,  and  Kimfelf  retired  fighting  towards  Boulogne.  BLil'e,  ordering  his  light  fri- 
gates to  follow  the  merchant-men,  ftill  continued  to  harrafs  Van  Trump  •,  and  on  the 
third  day,  the  20th  of  February,  the  two  fleets  came  to  another  battle,  in  which 
Trump  once  more  retired  before  the  Englifh ;  and  making  ufe  of  the  peculiar  form  of 
his  fliipping.,  fecured  hinifelf  in  the  fhoals. 

About  the  beginning  of  May,  1653,  Blake,  Monk,  and  Dean,  failed  out  of  the 
Englifh  harbours  with  a  hundred  men  of  war,  and  finding  the  Dutch  with  feventy 
Tail  on  their  own  coafts,  drove  them  totheTexel,  and  took  fifty  doggers.  I'hey  then 
failed  northward  in  purfuit  of  Van  Trump,  who  having  a  fleet  of  merchants  under 
his  convoy,  durft  not  enter  the  channel,  but  (leered  towards  the  Souiid,  and  by  his 
dexterity  and  addrefs  efcaped  the  three  Englifli  admirals,  and  brought  all  his  fhips 
into  harbour  •,  then  knowing  that  Blake  was  ilill  in  the  north,  came  before  Dover* 
and  fired  upon  the  town,  but  was  driven  off  by  the  caltle.  Monk  and  Dean  flationed. 
themfelves  again  at  the  mouth  of  the  Texel,  and  blocked  up  the  Dutch  in  their  owa 
ports  with  eighty  fail  ;  but  hearing  that  Trump  was  at  Goree,  with  a  hundred  and 
twenty  men  of  war,  they  ordered  all  fliips  of  force  in  the  river  and  ports  to  repair  to 
them.  On  the  third  of  June,  the  two  fleets  came  to  an  engagement,  in  the  beginning" 
of  which  Dean  was  killed  with  a  cannon-ball ;  yet  the  fight  continued  from  about 
twelve  to  fix  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Dutch  gave  way,  and  retreated  fighting.  On 
the  4th  in  the  afternoon,  Blake  came  up  with  eighteen  frefh  fliips,  and  procur^:d  the 
Englifh  a  complete  viftorv;  nor  could  the  Dutch  any  otherwile  preierve  their  fhips, 
than  by  retiring  into  the  flats  and  fliallov/s,  where  the  largefl:  of  the  Englifli  veflTels 
could  not  approach.  Our  writers  agree,  that  in  this  engagement  the  Dutch  had  fix 
of  their  befl  fliips  funk,  two  blown  up,  and  eleven  taken;  fix  of  their  principal  cap- 
tains v/ere  made  prifoners,  and  near  fifteen  hundred  men.  On  our  fide,  admiral  Dean 
undone  captain  were  all  the  perfons  of  note  killed  ;  of  private  men  there  were  but 
few,  and  not  a  fliip  was  mifling  -,  fo  that  a  more  fignal  vid:ory  could  fcarcely  be 
obtained  or  defired. 

In  March,  1655,  admiral  Blake,  having  forced  Algiers  to  fubmiflion,  entered  the 
harbour  of  Tunis,  demanded  reparation  for  the  robberies  committed  upon  the  Eng- 
iifli  by  the  pirates  of  that  place,  and  infilled  that  the  captives  of  his  nation  fliould  bt 
fet  at  liberty.  The  governor  having  planted  batteries  along  the  fhore,  and  drawn  up 
his  Ihips  under  the  cafl:les,  fent  Blake  a  haughty  and  infolent  anfwer ;  "  There,  faid 
he,  are  our  callles  of  Goletta  and  Porto  Ferine,  upon  which  you  may  do  your  worfl:','* 
adding  other  menaces  and  infults,  and  mentioning,  in  terms  of  ridicule,  the  inequa- 
lity of  a  fight  between  fhips  and  caftles.  Blake  had  likewife  demanded  leave  to  take 
in  frcfli  water,  which  was  refufed  him.  Fired  with  indignation  at  this  treatment,  he 
began  to  curl  his  whifkers,  and  entering  Porto  Ferino  with  his  great  fliips,  difcharged 
his  fhot  fo  fafl:  upon  the  batteries  and  callles,  that  in  two  hours  the  guns  were  dif- 
mounted,  and  the  works  forfaken,  though  he  was  at  firft  expofcd  to  the  fire  of  fixty 
cannon.  He  then  ordered  his  officers  to  fend  out  their  long-boats,  well  manned,  to 
feize  nine  of  the  piratical  fliips  lying  in  the  road,  himfelf  continuing  to  fire  upon  the 
caftle.  This  was  lb  bravely  executed,  that  with  the  lofs  of  only  twenty-five  men 
killed,  and  forty-eight  wounded,  all  the  fliips  were  fired  in  the  fight  of  Tunis.  Blake's 
exploits  had  before  rendered  him  extremely  formidable  in  Europe  •,  and  this  daring 
aftion  fpread  the  terror  of  his  name  through  Africa  and  Afia.  From  Tunis  he  went 
to  Tripoli,  and  concluded  a  peace  with  that  government  •,  thence  he  returned  to 
Tunis,  and  threatening  to  do  further  execution,  the  Tunifeens  implored  his  mercy, 
and  begged  him  to  grant  ihem  a  peace,  which  he  did  on  terms  highly  advantageous  to 
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England.  From  thence  he  failed  to  Malta,  toobli^  the  knights  to  reftore  the  effects 
taken  by  their  privateers  from  the  Englifh,  where  he  had  the  fame  fuccefs  as  at  Tri- 
poli, Algiers,  and  Tunis,  and  brought  the  knights  to  reafon.  He  exafted  from  the 
duke  of  Tufcany  6o,oool.  and,  as  it  is  faid.  Tent  home  ftxteen  Ihips,  laden  with  the 
tffefts  which  he  had  received  from  feveral  dates.  *  .  ,         ^ 

In  1656,  the  proteftor  having  declared  war  again-fl:  Spain^  difpatched  Blake  witb 
twenty-five  men  of  war  to  infeft  their  coafts,  and  intercept  their  fhipping.  In  pur- 
fuance  of  thefe  orders,  he  cruized  during  the  winter  about  the  Streights,  and  then  lay 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Cadiz,  where  he  received  intelligence  that  the  Spa- 
nifh  plate-fleet  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  ifle  of  Teneriffie.  Oa 
the  1 3th  of  April,  1657,  he  departed  from  Cadiz,  and  on  the  20th  arrived  at  Santa 
Cruz.  The  flota,  which  lay  in  the  bay,  confided  of  fix  galleons,  richly  laden,  and 
ttv\  other  vefiels  of  lefs  burthen.  The  ten  fmaller  fhips  were  drawn  up  in  the  form  of 
a  half-moon,  with  a  drong  barricade  before  them  ;  and  the  fix  galleons,  which  could 
not  come  fo  near  the  fiiore,  lay  with  their  broadfides  towards  the  fea.  The  bay  was 
defended  by  fix  or  leven  forts,  with  feveral  batteries  all  round  it,  and  a  cadle  at  the 
entrance,  all  which  were  fufiiciently  furniflied  with  ordnance.  In  this  podure,  the 
Spanidi  admiral  vainly  thought  himfelf  fo  fecure,  that  a  Dutch  merchant-diip  going 
out  of  the  harbour,  he  fent  a  meflage  thereby  to  Blake,  that  "  he  might,  now  come 
if  he  durd."  But  the  Spaniard  was  not  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  man  with, 
whom  he  had  to  deal :  for  Blake  now  made  one  of  the  mod  defperate  attempts  that 
Mad  ever  been  made  at  fea. 

When  the  Englidi  fleet  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  our  admiral, 
having  taken  a  view  of  the  enemy's  fituation,  faw  it  would  be  impofilble  to  bring  off 
the  galleons.  However,  he  refolved  to  burn  them,  and,  for  that  purpofe,  fent  in  cap- 
tain Stayner,  with  a  fquadron,  to  attack  them.  He  foon  forced  his  paflTage  into  the 
bay,,  whild  other  frigates  entertained  the  forts,,  and  leflTer  bread-works,,  with  continual 
broadfides.  Thefe  were  prefently  fupported  by  Blake  himfelf,  with  the  whole  fleer, 
who  placing  fome  of  his  Ihips  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  might  continually  fire  their 
broadfides  into  the  cadle  and  forts,  he  with  Stayner  continued  to  engage  the  Spanifii 
fleet,  and  in  a  few  hours  obtained  a  complete  vidlory,  having  driven  the  Spaniards 
from  their  fliips,  and  poflfefled  himfelf  of  every  one  of  them.  It  being,  however, 
impofilble  to  bring  them  off,  he  ordered  his  men  to  fet  them  on  fire.  They  had  no  fooner 
done  this,  than  the  wind  luckily  turned,  and  carried  the  whole  Englilh  fket,.  without 
the  lofs  of  one  diip,  out  of  the  bay,  and  put  them  fafe  to  fea  again. 

"  The  whole  ac^lion  (fays  Clarendon)  was  fo  miraculaus,  that  all  men  who  knew 
the  place,  wondered  that  any  fober  men,  with  what  courage  foever  endued,  would 
ever  have  undertaken  it ;  and  they  could  hardly  perfuade  themfelves  to  believe  what 
they  had  done :  whild  the  Spaniards  comforted  themfelves  with  the  belief  that  they 
were  devils,  and  not  men,  who  had  dedroyed  them  in  fuch  a  manner.  So  much  a 
itrong  refolution  of  bold  and  courageous  men  can  bring  to  pafs,  that  no  refidance  and 
advantage  of  ground  caa  difappoint  them.  And  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  how  fmall 
a  lafs  the  Englifii  fudained  in  this  unparalleled  adtion ;  not  one  fhip  being  left  be- 
hind, and  the  killed  and  wounded  not  exceeding  two  hundred  men,  when  the  daughter 
on  board  theSpanidi  fliips,,  and  on  diore,  was  incredible." 

*  Life  of  Admiral  Blake,  by  the  cekbvated  auther  of  the  Rambler,  publifhed  with  the  Lives 
of  Savage  and  Drake. 
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Blake  returned,  after  this  glorious  adt ion,  to  the  coafts  of  Spain,  where  he  cruized 
for  Ibme  time  oflf  the  harbour  of  Cadiz  -,  but  perceiving  that  his  fhips  were  become 
foul,  and  being  feized  with  a  dangerous  diforder,  he  refolved  to  fail  for  England.  In 
his  paffage  home,  it  encreafed  on  him,  and  he  became  fo  fenfible  of  his  approaching 
end,  that  he  frequently  enquired  for  land,  a  mark  of  his  affeftion  for  his  native  foil, 
which,  however,  he  did  not  live  to  fee-,  dying,  as  his  fhip,  the  St.  George,  entered 
Plymouth-found,  on  the  17th  of  Augud,  1657,  at  about  fifty-nine  ycarsof  age.  Elis 
body  was  the  next  day  embalmed  and  wrapped  in  lead,  his  bowels  taken  out^  and 
buried  in  the  great  church  at  Plymouth,  and  his  corpfe,  by  order  of  the  protedor, 
conveyed  by  water  to  Greenwich-houfe  ;  from  whence  it  was  carried,  on  the  4th  of 
September,  to  Weftminfter-abbey,  and  there  interred  with  the  utmoft  folemnity. 
After  the  reftoradon  of  king  Charles  II.  his  body,  in  virtue  of  his  majefby's  exprefs 
command,  was  taken  up  and  buried  in  a  pit  with  others  in  St.  JVIargaret's  church-yard, 
on  the  12th  of  September,  1661.  "  In  which  place,"  fays  Wood,  "  it  now  remain- 
eth,  enjoying  no  orher  monument  but  what  is  reared  by  his  valour,  which  time  itfelf 
can  hardly  efface."  Some  pains  have  been  taken  to  extenuate  this  bafe  acflion  ;  and 
it  has  been  faid,  that  Blake's  corpfe  was  decently  re-interred  in  St.  Margaret's  church- 
yard. What  degree  of  decency  was  obferved  in  the  fecond  burial,  if  it  may  be  fa 
termed,  of  this  great  man,  we  are  not  informed.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that 
the  removal  of  him  from  Weilminfler-abbey  to  St.  Margaret's  church-yard,  was  in- 
tended as  an  indignity  ;  though,  in  fad,  it  reflefted  difhonour  on  thofe  only  who  were 
guilty  of  this  unworthy  treatnient  of  the  remains  of  a  gallant  admiral,  who  was  an 
honour  tohjs  country,  and  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  But,  as  it  isjullly  obferved 
by  a  very  ingenious  writer,  "  that  regard  which  was  denied  to  his  body,  has  been  paid 
to  his  bettrr  remains,  his  name  and  his  memory.  Nor  has  any  writer  dared  to 
deny  him  the  praiie  of  intrepidity,  honefty,  contempt  of  wealth,  and  love  of  his 
country." 

Admiral  Blake  was  in  his  perfon  of  a  low  ftature,  but  of  a  quick,  lively  eye.  He 
pofTefled  a  degree  of  courage  which  no  dangers  could  difmay  ;  and  yet  was  cool  in 
adion,  and  fhewed  great  military  condudt  in  the  difpofition  of  the  moft  defperate  at- 
tacks.' Though  not  bred  to  the  profeflion  of  afeaman,  and  though  he  did  not  apply 
himfelf  to  it  but  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  he  diilinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  naval 
exploits  above  all  his  cotemporaries.  He  was  juft  and  upright ;  and  fo  difmterefted, 
that  though  he  had  great  opportunities  of  enriching  himfelf  by  the  vaft  iums  he  had 
taken  from  the  enemies  of  England,  yet  he  threw  it  all  into  the  public  treafury,  and 
did  not  die  five  hundred  pounds  richer  than  his  father  left  him.  He  was  jealous  of 
the  liberty  of  thefubjed,  and  the  glory  of  his  nation  ;  and  as  he  made  ufc  of  no  mean 
artifices  to  raife  himfelf  to  the  higheft  command  at  fea,  fo  he  required  no  intereft  but 
his  merit  to  fupport  him  in  it.  He  was  pious  without  affedation,  and  liberal  to  the  ut- 
moft extent  of  his  fortune.  He  treated  his  officers  with  the  familiarity  of  a  friend  ;  and 
by  his  tendernefs  and  generofity  to  the  feamen,  he  fo  endeared  himfelf  to  them,  that 
when  he  died  they  lamented  his  lofs  as  that  of  their  common  father. 

The  earl  of  Clarendon  fays,  "■  Blake  was  the  firft  man  that  declined  the  old  track, 
and  made  it  manifeft  that  the  fcience  might  be  attained  in  lefs  time  than  was  imagined  ; 
and  defpifed  thofe  rules  which  had  been  long  in  pra(fticc,  to  keep  his  (hip  and  men 
out  of  danger,  which  had  been  held  in  former  times  a  point  of  great  ability  and  cir- 
cumfpedlion  ;  as  if  the  principal  art  requifite  in  the  captain  of  a  fhip,  had  been  to  be 
fure  to  come  fafe  home  again.  He  was  the  firft  man  who  brought  fhips  to  contemn 
caftles  on  fhore,  which  had  been  thought  ever  very  formidable,  and  were  difcovered 
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by  hirn  to  make  a  noife  only,  and  to  fright  thofe  who  coul.l  be  rarely  hurt  by  them.' 
He  was  the  firft  that  infuied  that  proportion  of  courage  into  the  feamen,  by  making 
them  fee  by  experience  what  mighty  things  they  could  do,  if  they  Were  rciblved  -,  and 
tauo-ht  them  to  fight  in -fire,  as  well  as  upon  water-,  and  though  he  hath  been  very 
v/ell  imitated  and  followed,  he  was  the  firfl;  that  gave  the  example  of  that  kind  of  naval 
courage,  and  bold  and  refolute  atchievements." 

BLOOD  (Thomas)  generally  called  colonel  Blood,  as  extraordinary  an  adven- 
turer as  ever  lived,  was  born  in  Ireland,  about  the  year  1628.  Me  ferved  as  a  lieute- 
nant in  the  parliament's  arm.y,  and,  after  the  reftoration,  laid  a  plan  for  ftizing  Dub- 
lin caftlcandthe  perfon  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  then  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
which  would  certainly  have  taken  effccl,  had  it  not  been  difcovered  in  time  ;  but,  noc- 
withftanding  a  reward  was  oftered  for  taking  him,  he  had  the  addrefs  to  efcape.  After 
this,  he,  with  five  accomplices,  feized  the  duke  of  Ormond  in  his  coach,  iatheftreets 
of  Weftminfter,  took  him  out,  and  carried  him  ofi^  in  the  dark  towards  Tyburn, 
where,  it  is  thought,  they  intended  to  hang  him,  but  being  purfued  by  the  duke's 
lervants,  his  o-race  was  refcued,  yet  Blood  and  his  affociates  efcaped.  But  the  molt 
bold  and  daring  of  all  his  attempts  was  that  to  carry  off"  the  regalia  from  the  Tower  j 
of  which  we  ihall  give  a  particular  account. 

About  three  weeks  before  Blood  made  this  attempt,  he  came  to  the  Tower  in  the 
habit  of  a  clergyman,  with  a  woman  whom  he  called  his  wife,  to  fhew  her  the  crown, 
and  having  feen  it,  fhe  pretended  to  have  a  fick  qualm,  and  defired  Mr.  Edwards,  the 
keeperof'^he  crown,  to  fend  for  fome  fpirits  •,  and  when  fne  had  drank,  Mrs.  Ed- 
wards invited  her  to  repofe  herfelf  upon  a  bid,  which  fhe  accepted  of,  and  foon  re- 
covered. At  their  departure,  they,  in  the  warmeft  terms,  expreffed  their  gratitude, 
and  about  three  days  after.  Blood  returned  with  aprefent  of  four  pair  of  gloves  from 
his  wife  ;  and  having  thus  begun  the  acquaintance,  made  frequent  vifits  to  improve  ic. 
In  one  of  thefe  vifits^  the  pretended  clergyman  obferved  to  Mr.  Edwards,  that  his 
wife  had  at  length  thought  of  a  handfome  way  of  requital.  "  You  have,  laid  he,  a 
pretty  gentlewoman  to  your  daughter,  and  I  have  a  young  nephew,  who  has  two  or 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year  in  land,  and  is  at  my  difpofal  •,  if  your  daughter  be  free, 
and  you  approve  of  it,  I'll  bring  him  hither  to  fee  her,  and  we  will  endeavour  to  make 
it  a  match."  This  Mr.  Edwards  readily  aflcnted  to,  and  invited  Blood  to  dine  with 
him  that  day,  and  he  as  chearfuUy  accepted  the  invitation.  At  his  departure,  he  ap- 
pointed a  day  and  hour  to  bring  his  young  nephew  to  his  midrefs.  He  came,  as  he 
had  propofed,  at  feven  o'clock  in  the  morning  •,  he  went  to  the  jewel-houfe,  with  three 
of  his  affociates,  all  armed  with  rapier-blades  in  their  canes,  and  each  having  a  dagger, 
and  a  pair  of  pocket-piftols.  Two  of  his  companions  entered  in  with  him,  and  the 
third  itaid  at  the  door.  Blood  told  Mr.  Edwards,  that  he  would  not  go  up  Hairs  till 
his  wife  came,  and  defired  him  to  fhew  his  friends  the  crown,  to  pafs  away  the  time  till 
then  i  but  as  foon  as  they  had  entered  the  room,  and  the  door  was  (as  ufual)  fhut,  they 
threw  a  cloak  over  the  old  man's  head,  clapped  a  gag  into  his  mouth,  and  an  iron  hook 
to  his  nofe,  that  no  found  might  pafs  that  v/ay  •,  they  then  told  Jiim  that  they  were  refolv- 
ed  to  have  the  crown,  globe,  and  fceptre,  and  promifed,  if  he  would  fubmit,  to  fpare 
his  life,  otherwifc  he  was  to  expert  no  mercy.  The  old  man  then  flruggled,  and 
made  all  the  noife  he  could,  on  which  they  knocked  him  down,  gave  him  feveral 
blows,  and  ftabbed  him  in  the  belly,  when,  thinking  him  dead,  they  omitted  tying, 
his  hands  behind  him  •,  one  of  them  put  the  globe  into  his  breeches  •,  Blood  kept  the 
crown  under  his  cloak  j  the  third  defigned  to  file  the  fceptre   in  two,  becayfe  it  was 
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too  long  to  carry  conveniently;  but  before  this  could  be  done,  young  Mr.  Edwards, 
the  old  gentleman's  ton,  who  had  been  in  Flanders,  arrived,  and  afk:ng  the  man  at 
the  door,  if  he  wanted  his  father,  went  up  ftairs.  In  the  mean  time,  the  centinel 
gave  notice  of  his  arrival,  and  they  immediately  hailed  away  with  the  crown  and 
globe,  but  left  the  fceptre.  The  old  man  fuddenly  rofe,  pulled  out  the  gao-,  and 
criedj  "  Treafon !  Murder  !"  at  which  the  daughter  running  down,  and  fceino-  her 
father woundfd,  rufhed  out  upon  Tower-hill,  and  cried,  "  Treafon!  the  crown  is 
frolen!"  Inftantly  young  Edwards  and  one  caj^tain  Beckman  purfued  the  villains, 
who  were  advanced  beyond  the  main  guard  •,  and  the  alarm  being  given  to  the  wardrr 
of  the  draw-bridge,  he  put  himfelf  in  a  polture  to  Hop  them,  but  Blood  firing  a  pif- 
tol,  though  the  bullet  miiled  him,  he  dropped  down,  when  getting  to  the  little  waVd- 
houfe  gate,  the  centinel  let  them  pafs  ;  then  running  over  the  draw-bridge,  they  got 
upon  the  wharf,  and  hailed  to  their  two  other  companions  who  held  their  horfes  atlroa 
Gate,  crying  themfelves  as  they  ran,  ftop  the  rogues  !  They  were  immediately  over- 
taken by  captain  Beckman,  at  whom  Blood  difcharged  his  fecond  piftol,  but  he, 
(looping,  avoided  the  fliot,  and  feized  upon  him  with  the  crown  under  his  cloak  ;  yet 
Blood,  though  he  found  himfelf  a  prifoner,  had  the  impudence  to  ftruggle  a  long 
while  for  it;  and  when  it  was  wrefted  from  him,  cried,  "  It  was  a  gallant  attempt, 
though  unfuccefsful,  for  it  was  for  a  crown."  In  Ihorr,  not  only  Blood,  but  the  red: 
of  the  gang  were  taken,  and  committed  prifoners  to  the  Tower.  This  happened  on 
the  9th  of  May,    167  i. 

But  what  feems  the  mod  remarkable  circumdance  is  flill  to  be  related.    The  duke  of 
Buckingham  raifed  the  king's  curiofity  to  fee   fo  extraordinary  a  perfon  ;  on  which 
Blood  was  carried  to  court,  and  introduced  into  the  royal  prefence.     His  majefty  en- 
quired firft  into  the  particulars  of  the  attempt  on  the  duke  of  Ormond  ;  when  he  con- 
fefied  the  fad,  and  added,  that  the  duke  had  taken  away  his  eftate,  and  executed  fome 
of  his  friends,  and  that  he  and  many  others  had  engaged  by   folemn  oaths  to  revenge 
it.     He  abfolutely  refuied  to  betray  his  accomplices,  and  voluntarily  told  the  king, 
that  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  defign  to  kill  his  majefly  with  a  carbine,  in  a  place  near 
Batterfea,  where  Charles  ufed  to  bathe  in  the  river  •,  that  v/ith  this  view  he  had  adually 
concealed  himfelf  among  the  reeds  -,  but  his  fpirits  were  fo  damped  with  the  awe  of  ma- 
jefty, that  he  relented,  and  diverted  the  reft  of  the  aflbciates  from    the  defign.     He 
faid  he  expected  the  utmoft  rigour  of  the  law ;  but  that  he  Ihould  die  without  con- 
cern: that,  however,  there  were  hundreds  of  his  aflbciates  who  had  fworn  to  reveno-e 
the  death  of  any  individual  of  the  confederacy,  which  would  expoie  his  majefty  and 
all  his  minifters  to  the  daily  fear  of  affaflination  :  but  that  if  he  would  fpare  the  lives  of 
a  few,  and  receive  them  to  favour,  he  Vv^ould  oblige  them  to   be  as  daring  in  his  fer- 
vice.     In  fliort,  the  artful  fpceches  of  this  villain  had  fuch  an  effeifl,  that  the  king  de- 
fired  Blood  to  write  to  the  duke  of  Ormond  to  beg  his  pardon  ;  and  not  only  foro-ave 
him  and  his  aflbciates,  but,  to  the  furprlfe  of  the  whole  kingdom,  rev/arded  him  by 
fettling  upon  him  a  falary  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  admitting  him  to  all 
the  privacy  and  intimacy  of  the  court.     Blood    enjoyed  his  penfion  about  ten  years, 
till  being  charged  with  fixing  an  imputation  of  a  fcandaious  nature  on  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  he  was  thrown  into  prifon,  where  he  died   on   the  twenty-fourth  of 
Auguft,  1680. 

BODLEY  (Sir  Thomas)  from  whom  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford  takes  its 
name,  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  Mr.  John  Bodley,  of  Exeter,  and  was  born  in  that  city  on 
the  2d  of  March,   1544.     He  was  about  twelve  years  of  age,  when  his  father,  being 
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obliged  to  leave  England  on  account  of  religion,  fettled  with  his  family  at  Geneva, 
wh-re  he  llve-i  a  voluntary  exile  during  the  reign  of  queen  Mary.  In  that  univerfuy, 
then  newly  erefted,  young  Mr.  Bodley  applied  himfelf  to  the  fludy  of  the  learned 
languages  and  divinity.  Upon  the  acceflion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  in  1558,  he  returned 
to  England  with  his  father,  who  fettled  in  London  ;  and  foon  after  was  fent  to  Mag- 
dalen college,  in  Oxford.  In  1563,  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  the 
year  following  was  adniitted  fellow  of  Merton  college.  In  1565,  he  undertook  the 
reading  of  a  Greek  le(fture  in  the  hall  of  that  college.  In  1566,  he  took  his  degree 
of  mafterof  arts,  and  the  fame  year  read  natural  philofophy  in  the  public  fchools. 
In  1569,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  proftors  of  the  univerfity -,  and,  for  a  confider- 
able  time,  fupplied  the  place  of  univerfity  orator.  In  1576,  Mr,  Bodley  wtnt 
abroad,  and  fpent  four  years  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  with  a  view  of  improv- 
ing himfelf  in  the  m.odern  European  languages ;  and  upon  his  return  he  applied  to 
the  ftudy  of  hiftory  and  politics.  In  1583,  he  was  made  gentleman-ufher  to  queen 
Elizabeth;  and  in  1585,  married  a  ladv  of  confiderable  fortune.  About  two  years 
afterwards,  he  was  employed  in  feveral  ambaffies,  to  Frederick  king  of  Denmark, 
Julius  dukeof  Brunfwick,  William  landgrave  of  HefTe,  and  other  German  princes, 
to  engage  them  in  the  fervice  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  of 
France;  and,  having  difcharged  that  commifTion,  he  was  fent  to  king  Henry  III.  at 
the  time  when  this  prince  v.'as  forced  by  the  duke  of  Guife  to  quit  Paris.  In  1588, 
he  was  fent  to  the  Hague,  to  manage  the  queen's  affairs  in  the  United  Provinces-,  where, 
according  to  an  agreement  betwixt  the  queen  and  the  ftates,  he  was  admitted  one  of 
the  council  of  ftate,  and  took  his  place  next  to  count  Maurice.  In  this  ftation  he 
behaved  entirely  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  after  about  five  years  re- 
fidence  in  Holland,  he  obtained  leave  to  return  into  England,  to  fettle  his  private  af- 
fairs ;  but  was  fhortly  after  remanded  back  to  the  Hague.  At  length,  having  finiflied 
all  his  negotiations,  he  had  his  final  revocation  in  1597.  After  his  return,  finding 
his  advancement  at  court  obftrufted  by  thejealoufies  and  intrigues  of  the  great  men, 
though  he  was  favoured  by  the  earl  of  Eflex,  he  retired  from  the  court  and  all  public 
bufinefs,  and  never  after  would  accept  ot  any  new  employment. 

Mr.  Bodley  having  thus  quitted  public  affairs,  formed  a  defign  of  reftoring,  or  ra- 
ther founding  anew,  the  public  library  at  Oxford.  ,  Accordingly  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Ravis,  dean  of  Chrift-church,  then  vice-chancellor,  to  be  communicated  to  the 
xiniverfity  ;  offering  therem  to  reftore  the  fabric  of  the  library,  and  to  fettle  an  annual 
income  for  the  purchafe  of  books,  and  the  fupport  of  fuch  officers  as  might  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  take  care  of  it.  This  letter  was  received  with  the  greatefl"  fatisfadion  by 
the  univerfity,  and  an  anfwer  returned,  teftifying  their  moft  grateful  iicknowledge- 
ment  and  acceptance  of  his  noble  offer.  Whereupon  Mr.  Bodley  immediately  fee 
about  the  work,  and  in  two  years  brought  it  to  a  good  degree  of  perfedion.  He  fur- 
nilhed  it  with  a  large  colleftion  of  books,  purchaled  in  foreign  countries  at  a  great 
expence-,  and  this  colledion  in  a  fhort  time  became  fo  much  enlarged  by  the  generous 
benefadtions  of  feveral  noblemen,  bifhops,  and  others,  that  neither  the  flielves  nor 
the  room  could  contain  them.  Mr.  Bodley  offrring  to  make  a  confiderable  additioa 
to  the  building,  the  motion  was  readily  embraced,  and,  on  the  19th  of  June,  ibio, 
thefirft  ftone  of  the  new  foundation  was  laid  with  great  folemnity,  the  vice  chancel- 
lor, doctors,  mafters  of  arts,  &c.  attending  in  their  proper  habits,  and  a  fpeech  being 
made  upon  the  occafion.  But  fir  Thomas  Bodley  did  not  live  to  fee  this  part  of  his 
defign  completed,  though  he  left  fufRcient  to  do  it  with  fome  friends  in  trult ;  for,  as 
appears  by  the  copy  of  his  will,  he  bellowed  his  whole  eftate  (his  debts,  legacies, 
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and  funeral  charges  defrayed)  to  the  noble  purpofes  of  this  foundation.  By  this 
means,  and  the  help  of  other  benefa6lions,  in  procuring  which  Sir  Thomas  was  very 
fervic'jable,  by  his  great  intereil  with  many  eminent  perfons,  the  univerfity  was 
enabled  to  add  three  other  fides  to  what  was  already  built  j  whereby  a  noble  quadran- 
gle was  formed,  as  v/ell  as  fpacious  rooms  for  fchools  of  arts.  By  Sir  Tliomas's 
will,  tv^o  hundred  pounds  per  annum  was  fettled  on  the  library  for  ever  •,  out  of  which 
he  appointed  near  forty  pounds  to  the  head-librarian,  ten  pounds  for  the  fub-librarian, 
and  eight  for  the  junior.  He  likewife  drew  up  a  body  of  excellent  ftatutes  for  the 
government  of  the  library. 

King  James,  upon  his  acce.lion  to  the  throne,  had  conferred  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood on  Mr.  Bodley.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  January,  1612,  and  was  buried  with 
great  folemnity  at  the  upper  end  of  Merton-college  choir  :  over  him  is  erected  a  mo- 
nument of  black  and  white  marble,  on  which  is  placed  his  effigy,  in  a  fcholar's  gown, 
furrounded  with  books ;  and  at  the  four  corners  ftand  the  figures  of  grammar,  rhetoric, 
mufic,  and  arithmetic. 

The  Bodleian  library  is  juftly  efteemed  one  of  the  nobleft  libraries  in  the  world. 
King  James  I.  we  are  told,  when  he  came  to  Oxford,  in  the  year  1605,  and,  among 
other  edifices,  took  a  view  of  this  famous  library,  at  his  departure,  m  imitation  of 
Alexander,  broke  out  into  the  following  fpeech  :  "  If  I  were  not  a  king,  I  would  be 
an  univerfity  man  •,  and  if  it  were  fo  that  I  mull  be  a  prifoner,  if  I  might  have  my 
wifli,  I  would  have  no  other  priibn  than  that  library,  and  be  chained  together  with  fo 
many  good  authors.'*  A  ftatue  was  eredled  in  this  library,  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley,  by  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  :  and  an  an- 
nual fpeech  in  praife  of  Sir  Thomas  is  ftill  made  at  Oxford,  on  the  eighth  of  No- 
vember. 

BOETHIUS,  BOEGE,  or  BOEIS,  (Hector)  a  famous  Scottifli  hiftorian,  in 
the  fifteenth  and  fixreenrh  centuries,  was  born  at  Dundee,  in  the  fnire  of  Angus, 
about  the  year  1470.  He  ftudied  at  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  and  Paris,  at  which  laft 
place  he  applied  himfelf  to  philofophy,  and  became  a  profefibr  of  it  there.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  patron,  bifhop  Etphinfton,  in  1514,  he  wrote  his  life,  and  added  the 
lives  of  his  predecefifors  in  the  fee  of  Aberdeen.  He  alfo  wrote  the  hiftory  of  Scot- 
land, which  has  been  highly  cenfured  by  fome,  and  commended  by  others.  He  was 
agreat  mafter  of  claffical  and  polite  learning,  well  fkilled  in  divinity,  philofophy, 
and  hiftory,  but  fomewhat  credulous,  and  much  addided  to  the  belief  of  legendary 
llories. 

"  The  fird  prefident  of  the  king's  college  in  old  Aberdeen  (fays  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
fon)  was  Heftor  Boece,  or  Boethius,  who  may  be  juftly  reverenced  as  one  of  the  re- 
vivers of  elegant  learning.  The  ilyle  of  Boethius,  though,  perhaps,  not  always  ri- 
goroufly  pure,  is  formed  with  great  diligence  upon  ancient  models,  and  wholly  unin- 
feded  with  nionaftic  barbarity.  His  hiftory  is  written  with  elegance  and  vigour,  but 
his  fabuloufnc^fs  and  credulity  are  juftly  blamed.  His  fabuloufnefs,  if  he  was  the 
author  of  the  fidions,  is  a  fault  for  which  no  apology  can  be  made ;  but  his  credulity 
may  be  excufed  in  an  age,  when  all  men  were  credulous.  Learning  was  then  rifing 
on  the  world  ;  but  ages,  fo  long  accuftomed  to  darknefs,  were  too  much  dazzled  with 
its  light  to  fee  any  thing  diftindly.  The  firft  race  of  fcholars,  in  the  fiftt:enth  cen- 
tury, and  fonie  time  after,  were,  for  the  moft  part,  learning  to  fpeak,  rather  than  to 
think,  and  were  therefore  more  ftudious  of  elegance  than  of  truth.     The  contempo- 
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raries  of  Boethins  thought  it  fufficient  to  know  what  the  ancients  had  delivered,    Thff 
examination  of  tenets  and  of  fadls  was  referved  for  another  generation."  * 

EOLEYN  (Anne)  queen  of  king  Henry  VIII.     See  ANNE  BOLEYN,  p.  sg. 
Vol.  I. 

BOLEYN  (George)  vifcount  Rochford,  the  unfortunate  brother  of  Anne  Bo- 
leyn,  was  raifed  by  her  greatnef-;,  involved  in  her  tall,  and  more  cruelly  in  her  dif- 
grace.  He  was  accufed  of  coo  intimate  familiarities  with  his  filter,  by  a  moft  infa- 
mous woman  his  wife,  who  continued  a  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  three  fucceed- 
ing  queens,  till  her  adminiftring  to  the  pleafures  of  theiaft  of  them,  Catharine  How- 
ard, brought  that  fentence  on  her,  which  her  malice  or  jealoufy  had  drawn  on  her 
lord  and  her  fifter-in-law.  I'he  weightieft  proof  againft  them  was,  his  having  been 
feen  to  whifper  the  queen  one  morning  as  flie  was  in  bed.  But  that  could  make  inceft, 
where  a  jealous  or  fickle  tyrant  could  make  laws  at  his  will  1  Little  is  recorded  of 
this  nobleman,  but  two  or  three  ambafiies  to  France,  his  being  made  governor  of 
■Dover  and  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  his  fubfcribing  the  famous  declaration  to  Clement 
VII.  Like  earl  Fiivers,  he  role  by  the  exaltation  of  his  fifler  ;  like  him  was  innocently 
facrificed  on  her  account ;  and,  like  him,  Ihewed  that  the  luftre  of  his  fituation  did 
not  make  him  negleft  to  add  accompliiliments  of  his  own.  Anthony  Wood  fays,  he 
was  much  adored  at  court,  efpccially  by  the  female  fex,  for  his  admirable  difcourie  and 
fymmetry  of  body,  which  one  may  well  believe,  as  the  king  and  the  lady  Kochford 
would  fcarce  have  fufpedled  the  queen  of  inceft:,  unlefs  her  brother  had  uncommon 
allurements  in  his  perfon.  Wood  afcribes  to  him  feveral  poems,  fongs,  and  fonnets, 
with  other  things  of  the  like  nature ;  Bale  calls  them  Ryiknos  elegant ijfimos.  But  none 
of  his  works  are  come  down  to  us,  unlefs  any  of  the  anonymous  pieces,  publilhed 
•with  the  earl  of  Surry's  poems,  be  of  his  compofition.  Mr.  JValpoWs  Catalogue  of 
Royal  and  I^obk  Authors. 

BONNER  (Edmund)  bifhop  of  London,  was  born  at  Hanley  in  Worcefterfhire. 
In  1512,  he  became  a  lludent  in  Broadgate-Hali,  now  Pembroke-college,  in  Oxford. 
In  15 19,  he  was  admitted  bachelor  of  the  canon  and  civil  laws.  About  the  fame 
time,  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  had  fome  employment  in  the  diocefe  of  Wor- 
ccfter;  and  in  1525,  he  was  created  dodor  of  che  canon  law.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  much  by  his  learning  •,  but  what  principally  recom- 
mended him,  was  his  fkill  and  dexterity  in  the  management  of  afi^airs.  It  was  this  in- 
troduced him  to  the  notice  of  Cardinal  Wolfey,  who  appointed  him  his  commifTary 
for  the  faculties.  He  had  feveral  ecclefiaftical  preferments  bellowed  on  him  :  he  en- 
joyed at  once  the  livings  of  Blaydon  and  Cherry  Burton  in  Yorkfhire,  Ripple  in 
Worceflerihire,  Eaft-Dereham  in  Norfolk,  and  the  prebend  of  Chifwick  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  St.  Paul.  He  was  inft:alled  archdeacon  of  Leicefier  on  the  17th  of  Ofto- 
ber,  1535.  After  the  death  of  Wolfey,  Dr.  Bonner  found  means  to  infinuatc  him- 
itlf  into  the  good  graces  of  king  Henry  VIII.  who  appointed  him  one  of  his  chap- 
lains. 

In  1532,  Sir  Edward  Karnc  was  Tent  to  Rome,  to  excufe  king  Henry  from  appear- 
ing there,  in  perfon,  or  by  proxy,  to  anfwer  queen  Catharine's  appeal,  agreeable  to 
the  pope's  citation  for  that  purpofe.     And  bifliop  Burnet  fays,  that  *'  Dr.  Bonner 

*  Jolinfon's  Journey  to  the  Weflern  liles  of  Scotland, 
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went  with  him,  who  had  exprelTcd  much  zeal  in  the  king's  caufe,  though  his  great 
zeal  was  for  prefermenf,  which  by  the  moft  lervile  ways  he  always  courted.  He  was 
a  forward  bold  man  ;  and  fince  there  were  many  threatenings  to  be  ufed  to  the  pope 
and  cardinals,  he  was  thought  fittLftfor  the  employment,  but  was  neither  learned  nor 
difcreet."  The  following  year  he  wi'S  fent  to  pope  Clement  VII.  who  was  then  at 
Marfeilles,  to  deliver  king  Henry's  appeal  to  the  next  general  council-,  and  the  threa- 
tenings which  he  was  ordered  by  the  king  to  make  on  this  occafion,  he  delivered  with 
fo  much  vehemence  and  fury,  that  his  holinefs  talked  of  throwing  him  into  a  caul- 
dron of  melted  lead,  or  burning  him  alive  ;  upon  which  he  thought  proper  to  make 
his  elcape.  He  was  aUb  employed  in  ambriHles  to  the  emperor  and  the  kings  of  Den- 
mark and  France -,  and  in  1538,  while  he  was.ambalTador  in  the  laft  mentioned  king- 
dom, was  nominated  to  the  bifhopric  of  Hereford  ;  but  before  his  confecration  he- 
was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  London,  in  1539.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  yill.  he 
appeared  zealous  againfi:  the  pope,  and  in  promoting  the  reformation  in  this  kingdom  i 
though  there  is  but  too  much  reaion  to  fulpeft  that  he  a6led  all  this  while  againfl:  his 
eonfcience,  and  was  a  thorough  papift  in  his  heart ;  for  in  a  fliort  time  after  t!ie  ac- 
celFion  of  Edward  VI.  he  fcrupled  to  renounce  the  authority  of  the  biPnop  of  Rom^-, 
and  entered  a  protefl:  againil  the  king's  injunftions  and  homilies,  for  \yhich  he  was 
committed  prifoner  to  the  Fleet  •,  but  was  foon  after  releafed  on  his  recanting  his  pro- 
teftation.  He  now  outwardly  complied  with  the  methods  taken  to  advance  the  refor- 
mation i  though  he  privately  ufed  all  pofTible  means  to  obftrud  it.  _  However,  being 
afterwards  charged  with  negleding  the  obfervance  of  the  king's  injunftions,  he  was- 
committed  to  the  Marfhalfea,  and  deprived  of  his  bifhopric  -,  but  he  foon  moft  feverely 
revenged  himfelf  on  his  enemies  ;  for  on  the  accefiion  of  queen  i'v/Iary  he  was  reftored 
to  his  fee,  and  in  1554  was  made  vicegerent  and  prefident  of  the  convocation.  He 
then  vifited  hisdiocefe,  in  order  to  root  out  the  feeds  of  the  refornnaiion,  fent  an  order 
to  all  the  minifters  to  razefuch  palTages  of  fcripture  as  had  been  painted  on  the  church 
walls,  and  fet  up  the  mafs  again  at  St.  Paul's  before  the  a6l  for  reftoring  it  v^as  pafled. 
He  was  in  the  commiffion  for  turning  out  fome  of  the  reformed  bifliops,  and  being 
known  to  be  of  a  fierce  and  cruel  difpofition,  bifliop  Gardiner,  in  1555,  left  wholly 
to  him  the  cpndemning  and  burning  of  heretics  •,  in  conicquence  of  which,  during  thai: 
and  the  three  following  years,  he  moft  inhumanly  committed  to  the  flames,  or  other- 
wife  dcftroyed,  hundreds  of  innocent  perfons,  for  their  adherence  to  the  proteftant  re- 
ligion, and  their  refufing  to  embrace  the  errors  of  popery.  But  an  end  v/as  at  length 
put  to  th^fefavage  butcheries,  by  the  death  of  queen  Mary,  which  happened  on  the 
17th  of  November,  1558.  The  princefs  Elizabeth  was  immediately  proclaimed 
queen  i  on  receiving  information  of  which,  flic  came  from  Hatfield,  where  flie  then 
was,  and  proceeded  towards  London.  When  fhe  had  reached  Flighgatc,  flie  was  met 
by  Bonner,  and  the  reft  of  the  bilhops ;  but  flie  looked  upon  him  as  a  man  fo  much 
defiled  with  blood,  that  flie  would  not  fhew  him  any  mark  of  her  favour. 

Bonner  remained  unmolcfted  for  about  half  a  year  after  the  accelllon  of  Elizabeth  •,. 
but  being  called  before  the  privy  council  on  the  30th  of  May,  1559,  he  refufed  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy,  and  was  on  that  account  deprived  of  his 
bifhopric  on  the  29th  of  June  following,  and  committed  to  the  MarflialliM.  After 
having  lived  fome  years  in  his  confinement,  he  died  on  the  5th  of  Septemb  r,  1569  •, 
and  on  the  8th  he  was  buried  at  midnight,  in  St.  George's  churcii-yard  in  South- 
wark,  attended  by  fome  of  his  popilli  friends  and  relations.  "  Which  was  ordered 
(fays  Mr.  Strype)  to  be  done  at'that  feafon  ot  the  night,  and  in  that  oblcurity,  by 
the  difcretion  of  the  bifhopof  London,  to  prevent  any  diilurbances  tlut  might  have 
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been  made  by  the  citizens,  who  hated  him  extremely  for  having  been  the  death  of  io 
many  of  their  paftors,  friends,  and  relations." 

Bilhop  Bonner  was  a  man  of  little  learning,  except  in  the  canon  law,  and  in  po- 
litics, in  which  he  is  j'.iid  to  have  been  well  fkilled.  He  was  vicious  in  his  private 
life,  much  given  to  the  indulgence  of  his  appetites,  additled  to  fwearing,  pafiionace, 
infoknc  and  over-bearing.  But  the  charafter  in  which  he  mofl:  diftinguifhed  himftlf, 
was  that  of  a  furious,  bigotted,  and  cruel  perfecutor.  It  appeared  in  numberlefs  in- 
ftances,  that  his  temper  was  to  the  lall:  degree  favage  and  inhuman.  As  to  his  perlbn,, 
he  was  remarkably  fat  and  corpulent  •,  which  made  one  fay  to  him,  "  That  he  was 
full  of  guts,  but  empty  of  bowels."  In  lliort,  to  conclude  the  character  of  Bonner, 
we  may  fafeiy  venture  to  affirm,  that  he  was  a  difgrace  to  religion,  and  to  hu- 
manity. 

BOOTH  (Barton)  a  famous  Englifh  a61or,  was  born  in  the  county  palatine  of 
Lancafter,  in  168  f.     At  the  age  of  nine  years  he  was  put  to  Weftminfter-fchool,  un-  ■ 
der  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Bufoy.     Here  he  fliewed  a  ftrong  paffion  for  learning  in  gene- 
ral, and  more  particularly  for  an   acquaintance  with  the  Latin  poets,  the  fineft    paf- 
faf^es  in  whole  works  he  ufed  with  great  diligence  to  imprint  in  his  memory  j  and  had 
belides  fuch  a  peculiar  propriety  and  judicious  emphafis  in  the  repetition  of  them, 
afTifted  by  lb  fine  a  tone  of  voice,  and    adorned    with  fuch  a  natural  gracefulnels  of 
adlion,  as  drew  on    him  the  admiration  of  the  whole  fchool.     Thence  it  was,  that 
when,  according   to  cuftom,  a  Latin  play  v/as  to  be  performed,  young   Booth  was 
fixed  upon  toaft  one  of  the  capital  parts.  The  play  happened  to  be  the  Andria  of  Terence, 
and  the  part  alTigned  to  him  that  of  Pamphilus,  which  lie  performed  fo  admirably,  as  to 
attraft  the  univerfal  applaufe  of  all  the  fpeftators  ;  and  he  has  himfelf  confefled  that 
this  circumftance  was  what  firfi:  fired  his  brealt  with  theatrical  ambition.      His  father 
intended  him  for  the  church  :  but  when  Barton  arrived  at  the  age  of  feventeen,  and 
the  time  approached  when  he  was  to  be   fent  to  the  univerfity,  he  ftole  away  from 
fchool,  and  went  over  to  Ireland  with  Mr.  Afhbury,  manager  of  the  Dublin  theatre. 
His  firft  appearance  on  that  ftage  was  in  the  part  of  Oroonoko,  in   which   he  came 
off  with  every  tefiiimonial  of  approbation  from  the  audience.*     From  this  time  he 
continued  daily  improving,  and,  after  two  fuccefsful  campaigns  in  Ireland,  conceiv- 
ed thoughts  of  returning  to  his  native  country,  and  making  a  trial  of  his  abilities  on 
the  Eno-lifh  ftage.     To   this  end  he  firft    by  letters  reconciled  himfelf  to  his  friends, 
and  then,  as  a  further  ftep  towards  infuring  his  fuccefs,  obtained  a  recommendation 
from  lord  Fitzharding  (one  of  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber  to  prince  George  of  Den- 
mark) to  iVlr.  Betterton,  who  very  readily  took  him  under  his  care,  and  gave  him  all 
the  afilftance  in   his  power.     The  firfl:  charadler  Mr.  Booth  appeared  in  at  London, 
which  was  in  1701,  v/as  that  of  Maximus,  in  the  tragedy  of  Valentinian  ;  and  it  was 
fcarce  pofiible  for  a  young  a-ilcr  to  meet  with  a  better  reception  than  he  did.     The 
Ambitious  Step-Mother  coming  foon  after  upon  the  ftage,  he  performed  the  part  of 
Artaban,  which  added  confiderably  to  the  reputation  he  had  acquired,  and  made  him 
be  efteemed  one  of  the  firft  aclors  then  on  die  ftage.     Nor  was  his  fame   lefs   in   all 
the  fucceeding  charaders  which  he  attempted-,  buthe  fhone  with  the  greateft  luftre 
in  the  tragedy  of  Cato,  which  was  brought  on  the  ftage  in  1712.     "  Although  Cato 
(fays  Mr.  Coliey  Cibber)  fecms  plainly  written  upon  what  are  called  Whig  principles, 
yet  the  Tories  at  that  time  had  fenfe  enough  not  to  take  it  as  the  leaft  refledion  on  their 
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admlnlftration,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  feemed  to  brandilh  and  vaunt  their  ap- 
probation of  every  fent'ment  in  favour  of  liberty,  which  by  a  public  ad  of  their  ge- 
nerofity  was  carried  f>  high,  that  one  evening,  while  the  play  was  a6ting,  they  coUed- 
ed  fifty  guineas  in  the  boxes,  and  made  a  prelent  of  them  to  Booth,  with  this  con> 

pliment for  his  honeO:  oppofition  to  a  perpetual  didator,  and  his  dying  fo  bravely 

in  the  caufe  of  liberty." 

The  reputation  to  which  Mr.  Booth  was  now  arrived.  Teemed  to  entitle  him  to  a 
fliare  in  the  management  of  the  theatre;  and  in  17  13,  through  the  intereft  of  lord 
Bolingbroke,  a  new  licence  was  granted,  in  which  Mr.  Booth's  name  was  added  to 
thofe  of  the  former  managers,  Gibber,  Wilks,  and  Dogget,  the  laft  of  whom  was 
fo  offended  at  this,  that  he  threw  up  his  (hare,  and  would  not  accept  of  any  con fi- 
deration  for  it ;  but  Mr.  Gibber  tells  us,  he  only  made  this  a  pretence,  and  that  the 
true  reafon  of  his  quitting  his  fhare  in  the  management,  was  his  diflike  to  Wilks, 
whofe  humour  was  become  infupportable  to  him.  In  17  19,  fomc  years  after  the  death 
of  his  former  wife,  Mr.  Booth  married  Mils  Hefter  Santlow,  a  woman  of  a  mofl 
amiable  dilpofiiion,  whofe  great  merit  as  an  adrefs,  added  to  the  utmolf  difcreiion  and 
prudential  ceconomy,  had  enabled  her  to  obtain  a  confiderable  fortune.  With  this 
valuable  companion,  he  continued  in  the  moft  perfed  ftate  of  domertic  happinefs,  till 
the  year  1727,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  violent  fever,  which  lalted  forty-fix  days 
without  intermiflion  ;  and  although,  by  the  care  and  fkill  ofthofe  great  phyficians  Dr. 
Friend  and  Dr.  Broxholm,  by  whom  he  was  attended,  he  got  the  better  of  the  pre- 
fent  diforder,  yet  from  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  was  not  till  fix  years 
after,  his  health  was  never  perfedly  re-eftablifhed.  Nor  did  he  ever,  during  that  in- 
terval, appear  on  the  ftage,  except  in  the  run  of  a  play  called  the  Double  Falfiiood, 
brought  on  the  theatre  in  1729.  In  this  piece  he  was  prevailed  on  to  accept  a  part 
on  the  fifth  night  of  it's  performance,  which  he  continued  to  ad  till  the  twelfth, 
which  was  the  laft  time  of  his  theatrical  appearance.  He  died  on  the  loth  of  May, 
1733,  leaving  behind  him  a  difconfolate  widow,  who  immediately  quitted  the  ftage, 
and  devoted  herfelf  entirely  to  a  private  life.  Mr.  Booth  was  a  man  of  confiderable 
erudition,  and  of  good  claflical  knowledge  :  he  wrote  a  dramatic  entertainment,  called 
Dido  and  JEneas ;  but  his  mafter-piece  was  a  Latin  infcription  to  the  memoryof  Mr. 
William  Smith,  an  eminent  player. 

His  abilities  as  an  ador  have  been  celebrated  by  fome  of  the  beft  judges.  Aaron 
Hill,  Efq-,  a  gentleman  who,  by  the  fhare  he  had  in  the  management  of  the  play- 
houfe,  could  not  but  have  fufiicient  opportunities  of  becoming  well  acquainted  with 
his  merit,  has  given  us  a  very  high  charader  of  him  :  "'Two  advantages  (fays  this 
gentleman)  diftinguifhed  him  in  the  ftrongeft  light  from  the  reft  of  his  fraternity,  he 
had  learning  to  underftand  perfedly  whatever  it  was  his  part  to  fpeak,  and  judgment 
to  know  how  far  it  agreed  or  difagreed  with  his  charader.  Hence  arofe  a  peculiar 
grace,  which  was  vifible  to  every  fpedator,  though  few  were  at  the  pains  of  examin- 
ing into  the  caufe  of  their  pleaftnre.  He  could  foften  and  (lide  over  with  a  kind  of  ele- 
gant negligence,  the  improprieties  in  a  part  he  aded,  while,  on  the  contrary,  he  would 
dwell  with  energy  upon  the  beauties,  as  if  he  exerted  a  latent  fpirit,  which  had  been 
kept  back  for  fuch  an  occafion,  that  he  might  alarm,  awaken,  and  tranfport  in  thofe 
places  only,  where  the  dignity  of  his  own  good  fenfe  could  be  fupported  by  that  of 
his  author.  A  little  refledion  upon  this  remarkable  quality,  will  teach  us  to  account 
for  that  manifeft  languor,  which  has  fomeiimes  been  obferved  in  his  adion,  and  which 
was  generally,  though  I  think  falfely,  imputed  to  the  natural  inriolence  of  his  temper. 
For  the  fame  reafon,  though,  in  the  cuftomary  rounds  of  his  bufinefs,  he  would  con- 
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•defcend  to  fome  parts  in  comedy,  he  fcldom  appeared  in  any  of  them  v/ith  much  ad- 
vantage to  his  charafter.  .  The  paJTions  which  he  found  in  con^edy  were  nor  ftrong 
enough  to  excite  his  fire,  and  what  feemed  want  of  qualification,  was  only  abfence  of 
impreflion.  He  had  a  talent  at  difeovering  the  pafllons,  where  they  lay  hid  in  fome 
telcbrated  parts  by  the  injudicious  practice  of  other  a<ftors,  which  when  he  had  dif- 
covered,  he  foon  grew  able  to  exprefs  them.  And  his  fecret  for  attaining  this  great 
leflbn  of  the  theatre  was  an  adaption  of  his  look  to  his  voice,  by  which  artful  imitation 
©f  nature,'  the  variations  in  the  found  of  his  words  gave  propriety  to  every  change  in 
■his  countenance.     So  that  it  was  Mr,   Booth's   peculiar  felicity  to  be  heard  and  feen 

the  fame' whether  as  the  plcafed,  the  grieved,  the  pitying,  the  reproachful,  or  the 

angry.  One  would  almt)ft  be  tempted  to  borrow  the  aid  of  a  very  bold  figure,  and, 
to  exprefs  this  excellence  the  more  fignificantly,  beg  permiflion  to  affirm,  that 
the  blind  might  have  feen  him  in  his  voice,  and  the  deaf  have  heard  him  in  his 
vifage." 

Mr.  Booth's  chara6ter  as  a  man  was  adorned  with  many  amiable  qualities,  among 
"Ivhich,  a  perfe6^  goodncfs  of  heart,  the  bafis  of  every  virtue,  was  remarkably  con- 
fpicuous.  He  had  the  firiiftefl:  regard  to  juftice  and  pundluality  in  his  dealings  with 
evfry  one;  was  a  gay,  lively,  chearful  companion,  yet  humble  and  diffident  of  his 
own  abilities.  In  17.72  a  raonun:sent  was  ereded  to  his  m.emory  in  Wcftminfter- 
abbey. 

BOSCAWEN  (Edward)  an  admiral  of  difiinguifhed  valour  and  capacity,  was 
the  fecond  furviving  Ton  of  Hugh,  late  lord  vifcount  Falmouth,  and  having  early 
entered  into  the  navy,  was,  in  1740,  appointed  captain  of  the  Shoreham,  and  behaved 
with  great  intrepidity  as  a  volunteer  under  admiral  Vernon,  at  the  taking  of  Porto- 
BcUo.  At  the  fiege  of  Carthagena,  in  March  1740-1,  he  had  the  command  of  a  party 
ef  feamen,  who  refolutely  attacked  and  took  a  battery  of  fifteen  twenty-four  poun- 
ders, though  expofed  to  the  fire  of  another  fort  of  five  guns.  Lord  Aubrey  Beau- 
clerk  being  killed  on  the  24th  of  March,  at  the  attack  of  Boca-Chica,  captain  Bof- 
cawen  fucceeded  him  in  the  command  of  the  Prince  Frederic,  of  feventy  guns.  On 
the  i4rh  of  May,  1742,  he  returned  to  England,  and  married  Frances,  daughter  of 
William  Glanville,  efq;  and  the  fame  year  was  eledled  a  reprelentative  in  parliament 
for  Truro,  in  Cornwall,  In  1744  he  was  made  captain  of  the  Dreadnought,  of  fixty 
guns,  and  foon  after  took  the  Medea,  a  French  man  of  war,  commanded  by  M. 
Hoquarc.  On  the  3d  of  May,  1747,  he  fignalized  himfclf  under  the  admirals  Anfon 
and  Warren,  in  an  engagement  with  the  French  fleet,  off"  Cape  Finifterre,  and  was 
wounded  in  the  ffioulder  with  a  mufquet  ball.  Here  M,  Hoquart,  who  then  com- 
manded the  Diamantof  fifty-fix  guns,  again  became  his  prifoner,  and  all  the  French 
fhips  of  war,  which  were  ten  in  number,  were  taken.  On  the  15th  of  July  he  was 
appointed  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  land  and  fea 
■forces,  employed  on  an  expedition  to  the  Eaft  Indies -,  and,  on  the  4th  of  November, 
failed  ftom  St.  Helen's,  with  fix  (hips  of  the  line,  five  frigates,  and  two  thoufand 
foldiers.  On  the  29th  of  July,  1748,  he  arrived  at  Fort  St.  David's,  and  foon  after 
laid  fiege  to  Pondicherry  •,  but  the  men  growing  ficl<ly,  and  the  monfoons  being  ex- 
peded,  the  fiege  was  raifed.  Soon  after  he  had  news  of  the  peace,  and  Madiais  was 
-delivered  up  to  him  by  the  French. 

In  April,  1750,  he  arrived  at  St.  Helen's  in  the  Exeter,  where  he  was  informed 
rh'at  in  iiis  abfence  he  had  been  appointed  rear-admiral  of  the  white.  He  was  in  175 1 
made  one  of  the  lords  commiffioners  of  the  admiralty,  and  cholcn  an  elder  brother  of 
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the  Trinicy-Houfe.  On  the  4th  of  February,  1755,  he  was  appointed  vice-admiral 
of  the  blue,  and  on  the  19th  of  April,  failing  in  order  to  intercept  a  French  fquadron 
bound  to  North- America,  fell  in  with  the  Alcide  and  Lys,  of  fixry-four  guns  each, 
which  were  both  taken  •,  on  this  occafion  M.  Hoquart  became  his  prifoner  a  third 
time,  and  he  returned  to  Spithead  with  his  prizes,  and  1500  prifoners.  In  1756  he  was 
appointed  vice-admiral  of  the  white,  and,  in  1758,  admiral  of  the  blue,  and  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  expedition  to  Cape  Breton,  when,  in  conjundlion  with  general 
Amherft,  and  a  body  of  brave  troops  from  New-England,  he  took  the  important  fort- 
refsof  Louifbourg,  and  the  whole  ifland  of  Cape  Breton;  for  which  he  afterwards 
received  the  thanks  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  In  1759,  being  appointed  to  com- 
mand in  the  Mediterranean,  he  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  where  hearing  that  the  Touloa 
fleer,  under  M.  de  la  Clue,  had  pafTed  the  Streights,  in  order  to  join  that  at  Breft-, 
he  got  under  fail,  and  on  the  i8th  of  Auguft  faw,  purfued,  and  engaged  the  enemy. 
His  fhip,  the  Namur,  of  ninety  guns,  lofing  her  main-maft,  he  (hifted  his  flag  to  the 
Newark,  and,  after  a  fmart  engagement,  took  three  large  fliips,  and  burnt  two,  and 
the  fame  year  arrived  at  Spithead  with  his  prizes,  and  two  thoufand  prifoners.  On 
the  8th  of  December,  1760,  he  was  appointed  general  of  the  marines,  with  a  falary 
of  30Q0U  per  annum,  and  was  alfo  fworn  one  of  the  privy  council.  This  brave 
admiral  died  at  his  feat  at  Hatchland  Park,  near  Guildford,  in  Surry,  of  a  bilious 
fever,  on  the  loth  of  June,  1761. 

BOULTER  (Hugh)  archbifliop  of  Armagh,  primate  and  metropolitan  of  all 
Ireland,  was  born  in  or  near  London,  and  was  a  perfon  as  much  diftinguillied  by  his 
learning,  his  virtue,  his  humanity,  and  natural  endowments,  as  by  his  high  ftation. 
He  was  educated  at  Merchant-Taylors  fchool,  and  at  Chrift-church  college,  Oxford, 
and  afterwards  at  Magdalen  college.  In  1700,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Sir 
Charles  Hedges,  principal  fecretary  of  (late;  and  by  the  intcreft  of  the  earl  of  Sun- 
derland, he  was  foon  after  preferred  to  the  parfonage  of  St.  Olave,  Southwark,  and 
the  archdeaconry  of  Surry.  In  1719,  he  was  recommended  to  attend  king  George  I. 
to  Hanover  as  his  chaplain  •,  and  was  foon  after  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Chrift- 
church,  and  the  bifbopric  of  Briftol.  In  this  ftation  he  was  extremely  afilduous  in 
the  difchargeof  his  paftoralduty;  and  while  he  was  thus  employed  in  one  of  his  vifi- 
tations,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  acquainting  him  that  his  ma- 
jefty  had  nominated  him  to  the  archbifliopric  of  Armagh. 

On  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  in  1724,  he  immediately  fet  about  ftudying  the  real  and 
folid  interefl:  of  that  kingdom.  In  innumerable  inftances,  he  exerted  himfclf  in  the 
nobleft  atls  of  beneficence :  in  feafons  of  the  greateft  fcarcity,  he  was  more  than  once 
inllrumental  in  preventing  a  famine  which  threatened  that  nation.  On  one  of  thcfe 
occafions,  he  diftributed  vail  quantities  of  corn  throughout  the  kingdom,  for  which 
the  houfe  of  commons  paiTed  a  vote  of  public  thanks  ;  and  at  another  time  2500 
perfons  were  fed  at  the  poor-houfe,  in  Dublin,  every  morning  and  evening,  for  a  con- 
siderable time  together,  moftly  at  the  primate's  expence.  "When  fchemes  were  pro- 
poled  for  the  advantage  of  the  country,  he  encouraged  and  promoted  them  not  only 
with  his  counfel  but  with  his  purfe.  He  had  great  compaffion  for  the  poor  clergy 
of  his  diocefe,  who  were  difabled  from  giving  their  children  a  proper  education  ; 
and  he  maintained  feveral  of  the  children  of  fuch  in  the  univerfity  •,  he  ereded  four 
houfes  at  Drogheda,  for  the  reception  of  clergymen's  widows,  and  purchafed  an  ellatc 
for  the  endowment  of  them.  His  charities  for  the  augmenting  fmall  livings  and  buy- 
ing glebes  amounted  to  upwards  of  30,000!.  befides  what  he  dcvifed  by  will  for  the 
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like  purpofes  in  England.  In  fhorr,  the  inftances  he  gave  of  his  generofity  and  be- 
nevolence of  heart,  his  virtue,  his  piety,  and  his  wifdom,  are  almoft  innumerable. 
This  excellent  prelate  died  at  London,  in  the  year  1742,  and  was  interred  in  Wefl- 
minfter-abbey,  where  a  beautiful  monument  of  finely  polifhed  marble  is  ereded  to 
his  memory. 

BOYDE,  or  BOYD,  (Mark  Alexander)  an  excellent  Scottifh  poet,  was  born 
in  Galloway,  on  the  13th  of  January,  1562,  and  came  into  the  world  with  teeth. 
He  learned  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  at  Glalgow,  under  two 
'grammarians-,  but  w^s  of  fo  high  and  intraftable  a  fpirit,  that  they  defpaired  of 
ever  making  him  a  fcholar.  Having  quarrelled  with  his  maflers,  he  beat  them  both, 
burnt  his  books,  and  foifwore  learning.  While  he  was  yet  a  youth,  he  followed  the 
court,  and  did  his  utmoll  to  pufh  his  intereft  there  -,  but  the  fervor  of  his  temper  foon 
precipitated  him  into  quarrels,  from  which  he  came  off  with  honour  and  fafcty,  tho* 
frequently  at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  He,  with  the  approbation  of  his  friends,  went 
to  lerve  in  the  French  army,  and  carried  his  little  patrimony  with  him,  which  he  foon 
diflipated  at  play.  He  was  Ihortly  after  rouicd  by  that  emulation  which  is  natural  to 
great  minds,  and  applied  himfelf  to  letters  with  unremitted  ardor,  till  he  became  one 
of  the  moft  confummate  fcholars  of  the  age.  The  Greek  and  Latin  were  as  familiar 
to  him  as  his  mother  tongue.  He  could  readily  dictate  to  three  fcribes  in  as  many  dif- 
ferent languages  and  fubjefts.  He  had  an  eafy  and  happy  vein  of  poetry,  wrote 
elegies  in  the  Ovidian  manner,  and  his  hymns  were  thought  to  be  fuperior  tothofe  of 
any  other  Latin  poet.  *  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  other  poems  in  the  fame  lan- 
guage, and  tranflated  Caefar's  Commentaries  into  Greek,  in  the  ftyle  of  Herodotus  : 
this  tranflation  was  never  printed.  His  other  manufcripts  on  philological,  politica), 
and  hiflorical  fubje6ls,  in  Latin  and  French,  are  enumerated  by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald, 
in  his  Prodromtis  Hiftoria  Nattiralis  Scotia,  who  tells  us  that  he  was  the  beft  Scottifh 
poet  of  his  age.  He  was  tall,  compaft,  and  well-proportioned  in  his  perfon  ;  his 
countenance  was  beautiful,  fprightly,  and  engaging  ;  he  had  a  noble  a'r  ;  and  ap- 
peared to  be  the  accomplifhed  Ibldier  among  men  of  the  fword,  and  as  eminently  the 
fcholar  among  thole  of  the  gown.  He  died  at  Pinkhill,  his  father's  feat,  in 
April,  1601,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine.  Granger's  Biographical  Hijiory  of  England, 
Vol  J. 

BOYLE  (Richard)  one  of  thegreatefl  flatefmen  of  the  lafl:  century,  and  gener- 
ally flyled  the  Great  Earl  of  Cork,  was  the  youngeft  fon  of  Mr.  Roger  Boyie,  and 
was  born  at  Canterbury,  on  the  3d  of  Oflober,  1 566.  He  ftudied  at  Bennet  college, 
Cambridge,  and  afterwards  became  a  fludent  in  the  Middle  Temiple.  Having  loft  his 
.father  and  mother,  and  being  unable  to  fupport  himfelf  in  the  profecution  of  his 
ftudies,  he  became  clerk  to  Sir  Roger  Manwood,  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer ;  but 
finding  that  by  this  employment  he  could  not  raife  his  fortune,  he  went  to  Ireland  in 
1588.  He  was  then  about  two  and  twenty,  had  a  graceful  perfon,  and  many  accom- 
plifhments,  which  enabled  him  to  render  himfelf  ufeful  to  fome  of  the  principal  per- 
fons  employed  in  the  government,  by  drawing  up  for  them  memorials,  cafes,  and  an- 
fwers.     In   1595,  he   married  Joan,  the  daughter  and  coheirefs  of  William  Anfley  ; 

*  Olaus  Borrichius,  a  very  eminent  and  judicious  critic,  at  p.  1 50  of  his  DiJJertatloms  Academica  dt 
Poetis^  fpeaking  of  Boyd,  fays,  "  In  Marco  Alexandre  Bodio,  Scoto,  redivivum  fpeiSlamus  Nafonem ; 
ea  eft  in  ejufdeii)  tpiftoUs  Heroidum,  lux,  candor,  dexteritas."  He  fpeaks  as  higtily  of  liis  Hymns  in 
heroic  verfe. 
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and  flic  dying  in  labour  of  her  firft  child,  (whowjs  born  de.id,)  m  i ';99,  kft  him  an 
efl:ateof  500I.  a  year  in  land.  Some  time  afier.  Sir  Henry  Vvallop,  "^and  fcveral  other 
perfons  of  rank,  envying  him  on  account  of  the  purchafes  he  had  made  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Connaught,  reprefented  him  to  queen  Elizabeth  as  being  in  the  pay  of  the 
king  of  Spain,  who,  they  pretended,  had  furniflied  him  with  money.  Soon  after- 
wards the  rebellion  broke  out  in  Ireland,  and  the  earl  of  ElTex  being  nominated  lord 
deputy  of  that  kingdom,  Mr.  Boyle,  who  was  then  at  London,  Wi;s  recommended  to 
his  lordfliip  •,  but  Sir  Henry  Wallop,  treafurer  of  Ireland,  knowing  that  Mr.  Boyle 
had  feveral  papers  in  his  cuftody  that  could  dete6t  his  fallacious  manner  of  pafling  his 
accounts,  refolved  to  crulh  him,  and  renewed  his  former  complaints  againft  him  to 
the  queen  ;  upon  which  he  was  fuddenly  taken  up  and  committed  clofe  prifoner  to 
the  Gatehoule,  and  all  his  papers  fcized.  At  length,  with  much  difBculty,  he  ob- 
tained the  favour  of  the  queen  to  be  prefent  at  his  examination;  and  having  fully  an- 
fwered  what  was  alledged  againft  him,  he  gave  a  fliort  account  of  his  own  behaviour 
fince  his  firft  fettling  in  Ireland,  and  concluded  with  laying  open  to  the  queen  and  her 
council  the  condudl  of  his  chief  enemy.  Sir  Henry  Wallop,  with  fuch  force  that  her 
majefty  declared  him  innocent,  ftrippedSir  Henry  of  his  poft  of  treafurer,  and  gave 
Mr.  Boyle  her  hand  to  kifs  before  the  whole  afiembly.  A  few  days  after,  (he  confti- 
tuted  him  clerk  of  the  council  of  Munfter,  and  recommended  him  to  Sir  George 
Carcw,  lord  prefident  of  that  province,  who  fent  him  to  the  queen  with  the  news  of 
the  vidory  gained,  on  the  24th  of  December,  1601,  nearKinfale,  over  the  Irifh  and 
their  Spanifli  auxiliaries. 

Upon  his  return  to  Ireland,  he  aflifted  at  the  fiege  of  Becrhaven  caftle,  which  was 
taken  by  ftorm,  and  the  garrifon  put  to  the  fword.  He  foon  after  received  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood.  He  now  rofe  with  great  rapidity  to  the  higheft  offices,  and  even 
to  the  dignity  of  the  peerage  in  Ireland,  to  which  he  was  raifed  by  king  James  I.  on 
the  29th  of  September,  16 16,  by  the  ftyle  and  title  of  baron  of  Youghali,  in  the  county 
of  Cork ;  four  years  after,  he  was  created  vifcount  Dungarvon,  and  earl  of  Cork  j 
and,  in  1631,  was  conftituted  lord  treafurer  of  Ireland,  an  honour  that  was  made  he- 
reditary to  his  family.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  the  noble  ftand  he  made,  when 
the  fatal  rebellion  broke  out  in  that  kingdom,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  in  his 
old  age  afted  with  as  much  bravery  and  military  fkill,  as  if  he  had  been  trained  from 
his  infancy  to  the  profefTion  of  arms.  He  turned  the  caftle  of  Lifmore,  his  capital 
feat,  into  a  fortrefs  capable  of  demanding  refped  from  the  Irifti.  He  immediately 
armed  and  difciplined  his  fervants  and  proteftant  tenants,  and  by  their  affiftance,  and 
a  fnwU  army  raifed  and  maintained  at  his  own  expcnce,  defended  the  province  of 
Munfter,  and  in  the  fpace  of  a  year  took  feveral  ftrong  caftks.  This  great  man  died 
on  the  15th  of  September,  1643. 

BOYLE  (Roger)  firft  earl  of  Orrery,  was  the  fifth  fon  of  Richard,  ftyled  the 
Great  Earl  of  Cork.  He  was  born  April  25,  162 1,  and  raifed  to  the  dignity  of 
baron  Broghill  when  only  feven  years  old.  He  was  educated  at  the  college  of  Dublin, 
where  he  foon  diftinguiflied  himfelf  as  an  early  and  promifing  genius.  He  afterwards 
made  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy,  and  at  his  return  afTifted  his  father  in  oppofing  the 
rebellious  Irilh,  in  which  he  behaved  with  all  the  fpirit  of  a  young,  and  the  difcretion 
of  an  old  officer.  After  the  cefiationof  the  Irifli  rebellion,  .he  paid  his  duty  to  the 
king  at  Oxford,  and  returned  to  Ireland,  by  hismajefty's  orders,  to  perform  fome  im- 
portant fervices  there,  where  he  continued  to  a(ft  till  the  murder  of  the  king,  when  he 
left  his  country,  and  retiring  to  Marfton  in  Somerfetfliire,  concealed  himtelf  in  the 
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privacy  of  a  clofe  retirement ;  but  being  at  length  afliamed  to  fit  the  tame  fpedlator 
of  all  the  mifchief  that  appeared  around  him,  he  refolved,  under  the  pretence  of  go^ 
ino-  to  the  Spa  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  to  crofs  the  feas,  and  apply  to  king 
Charles  II.  for  a  commiflion  to  raife  forces  in  Ireland,  in  order  to  reitore  his  majefty, 
and  recover  his  ov^n  eftate.  To  this  purpofe,  he  prevailed  on  the  earl  of  Warwick 
to  procure  a  licence  for  his  going  to  the  Spa,  and  having  raifed  a  confiderable  fum  of 
money,  came  up  to  London  to  profecute  his  voyage  •,  but  he  had  not  been  long  im 
town  when  he  received  a  meflage  from  Cromwell,  who  was  then  general  of  the  parlia- 
ment's forces,  that  he  intended  to  wait  upon  him.  The  lord  Broghill  was  furprifed  at 
this  mcfiage,  having  never  had  the  lead  acquaintance  with  Cromwell,  and  defired  the 
gentleman  to  let  the  general  know,  that  he  would  v^ait  upon  his  excellency  •,  but  while 
he  was  waiting  the  return  of  the  meflenger,  Cromwell  entered  the  room,  and  after 
mutual  civilities,  told  him  in  few  words,  that  the  committee  of  ftate  were  apprized 
of  his  dcfign  of  going  over  and  applying  to  Charles  Stuart  for  a  commiffion  to  raife 
forces  in  Ireland,  and  that  they  were  determined  to  make  an  example  of  him,  if  he 
himfelf  had  not  diverted  them  from  that  refolution.  The  lord  Broghill  interrupted 
him,  by  affuring  him  that  the  intelligence  which  the  committee  had  received  was  falfe^ 
and  that  he  neither  was  in  a  capacity,  nor  had  any  inclination,  to  raife  difturbances  in 
Ireland  ;  but  Cromwell,  inftead  of  making  any  reply,  drew  fome  papers  out  of  his 
pocket,  v/hich  were  the  copies  of  feveral  letters  that  lord  Broghill  had  fent  to  thofeper- 
fons  in  vAiom  he  mod  confided,  and  put  them  into  his  hands.  The  lord  Broghill,  upon 
the  perufal  of  thefe  papers,  finding  it  to  no  purpofe  to  difTemble  any  longer,  aflced  his 
excellency's  pardon  for  what  he  had  laid,  returned  him  his  humble  thanks  for  his 
proteftion  againft  the  committee,  and  intreated  his  advice  how  to  behave  in  fo  critical 
a  conjundure.  Cromwell  told  him,  that  though  till  this  time  he  had  been  a  flranger 
to  his  perfon,  he  was  not  fo  to  his  merit  and  charafter  ;  but  that  he  had  heard  how 
o-allantly  his  lordlhip  had  behaved  in  the  Irilh  wars,  and  therefore,  fince  he  was 
named  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  the  redudion  of  that  kingdom  was  now  become 
his  province,  he  had  obtained  leave  of  the  committee  to  offer  his  lordfliip  the  command 
of  a  general  officer,  if  he  would  ferve  in  that  war  ;  that  he  fhould  have  no  oaths  or 
engagements  impofed  upon  him,  nor  be  obliged  to  draw  his  fword  againit  any  but 
thelrilh  rebels. 

The  lord  Broghill  was  infinitely  furprifed  at  fo  generous  and  unexpeded  an  offer ; 
he  law  himfelf  at  liberty,  by  all  the  rules  of  honour,  to  ferve  againft  the  Irifh,  whole 
rebellion  and  baibarities  were  equally  deteftcd  by  the  royal  party  and  the  parliament: 
he  defired,  however,  fome  time  to  confider  of  what  had  been  propofed  to  him  ;  but 
Cromwell  briflcly  told  him,  that  he  muft  come  to  fome  refolution  that  very  inftant  •,  that 
he  himfelf  was  returning  to  the  committee,  who  wereftiU  fitting,  and  if  his  lordlhip  re-, 
ieded  their  off'er,  thty  had  determined  to  fend  him  to  the  Tower-,  whereupon  the 
lord  Broghill,  finding  that  his  liberty  and  life  were  in  the  utmoft  danger,  and  charmed 
with  the  franknefs  and  generofity  of  Cromwell's  behaviour,  gave  him  his  wo;d  and 
honour  that  he  would  faithfully  ferve  him  againft  the  Irifti  rebels ;  upon  which 
Cromwell  afifured  him,  that  the  conditions  which  he  had  made  with  him  (hould  be 
pundually  obferved ;  and  then  ordered  him  to  repair  immediately  to  Briftol,  adding, 
that  he  himfeJf  wtaild  loon, follow  him  into  Ireland.  Lord  Broghill,  therefore,  hav- 
ing fettled  the  bufinefs  of  his  command,  went  over  into  that  country,  where,  by  his 
condud  and  intrepidity,,  he  performed  many..important  fcrvicc"^,  .and, fully  juftiiicd  the^. 
opinion  Cromwell  had  conceived  of  him,. 

He 
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He  was  fruitful  In  the  moft  ingenious  artifices ;  an  inftance  of  which  we  cannot  for- 
bear mentioning.  Atthefiege  of  the  caflle  of  Carigdroghid,  he  informed  the  crarri- 
fon,  that  if  they  did  not  furrender  before  his  heavy  artillery  came  up,  he  would  'fliew 
them  no  mercy.  At  this  his  own  army  were  greatly  altonifl-ied,  as  they  knew  he  had 
not  a  fingle  piece  of  battering  cannon  •,  but  his  lordfhip  ordering  fcveral  larrre  trees  ro 
be  cur,  and  drawn  at  a  diftance  by  his  baggage-horfes,  the  befieged,  judgrng  bv  the 
flownefs  of  their  motion  that  they  wc;re  cannon  of  a  vaft  fize,  capitulated.  He  after- 
'  wards  defeated  an  army  of  three  times  the  flrength  of  his  own,  by  repeating,  in  ihe 
heat  of  the  adlion,  in  conjundion  with  thofe  about  him,  They  run  I  they  run  I  He 
had  a  principal  hand  in  the  Reftoration,  and  was  by  Charles  II.  advanced  to  the  dio-. 
nity  of  earl  of  Orrery,  on  the  5th  of  September,  1660.  His  lordfhip  died  on  the 
1 6th  of  Odober,  1679,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  greatly  regretted  by  all 
ranks  of  people. 

The  earl  of  Orrery  was  a  man  of  parts  and  learning,  a  good  foldier,  and  an  able 
ftatefman,  and  remarkable  for  his  prefence  of  mind,  which  enabled  him  to  extricate 
himfelf  with  extraordinary  dexterity  from  the  greateft  difliculties.  His  courage  and. 
generofity  were  eminent;  he  was  an  affedionate  hufband,  a  tender  father,  and^a  kind 
mafter.  He  was  extremely  liberal  to  men  of  merit  in  dillrefs,  and  very  charitable  to 
the  poor,  for  the  benefit  of  whom  he  ere6led  feveral  fchools  and  alms-houfes.  His 
wit,  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  his  learning,  rendered  his  converfation  highly 
entertaining  and  inftrudive.  He  was  the  author  of  feveral  pieces-,  but  his  literary 
produflions  have  not  added  much  to  his  reputation,  though  they  have  been  muchi 
commended  by  Ibme  writers.  His  works  are,  i.  A  Treatife  on  the  Art  of  War.  2.. 
ParthenifTa,  a  Romance.  3.  The  Hiftory  of  Henry  V.  a  Tragedy.  4.  Muflapha,  a. 
Tragedy.  5.  The  Black  Prince,  a  Tragedy.  6.  Tryphon^  a  7>agedy.  7.  Mr., 
Anthony,  a  Comedy.  8.  Guzman,  a  Comedy.  9.  Plerod  the  Great,  a  Tragedy.. 
10.  Altemira,  a  Tragedy.  11.  State-Letters.  12.  Several  Poems,  and  other  Imalli 
Pieces. 

BOYLE,  (Robert)  the  celebrated  phi lofopher,  was  the  feventh   fon  of  Richard, 
earl  of  Cork,  and  was  born  at  Lifmore,  in  the  province  of  Munfter,  on  the   25th  of,' 
January,   1626-7.     While  he  continued  at  home,  he  was  taught  to  write  a  very  fair 
hand,  and  to  fpeak  French  and  Latin,  by  one  of  his  father's  chaplains,  and  a  French- 
man whom  the  earl  kept  in  the  houfc.     In  1635,  he  was  lent,  over  to   England,    in- 
orJer  to  be  educated  at  Eton-fchool.     Here  he  foon  difcovered  a  force  of  underlland- 
ing,  which  promifed  great  things,  and  a  difpofition  to  cultivate  and  improve  it  to  the. 
utmofV.     He  continued  at  Eton  near  four  years ;  after  which,  he  was  removed  to  his 
father's  feat  at  Stalbridge,  in  Dorfetfhire.     In  the  autumn  of  1638,  he  attended  hi?., 
father  to  London,  and  remained  with  him  at  the  Savoy,  till  his  brother  Mr.  Francis 
Boyle  efpoufed  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Killigrew  ;  and  about  four  days   after  the  marriage 
the  two  brothers,  Francis  and  Robert,  vv^ere  fent  abroad  upon  their  travels,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Marcombes,  a  Frenchman.     They  embarked  at  Rye  in  ^ufTcx,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  to  Dieppe  in  Normandy  •,  then  they  travelled  by  land  to  Rouen  and", 
from  thence  to  Paris.      After  which  they  repaired   to    Lyons;   from  which   city   they, 
continued  their  journey  to  Geneva,  where  their  governor  had  a  family;  and  there  the. 
two  gentlemen    purfucd    their  ftudies   without  interruption.     Mr.  Boyle,  during  his  . 
Hay  here,  rcfumed  his   acquaintance   with  the   mathematics,  or  at  Icall  with  the  ele-- 
raents  of  that  fcience,  of  which  he  had  before  gained  fome  knowledge.     In  September, 
i64i>,  he  quitted  Geneva  j  and  palTing  through  Switzeiland  and  the  country  of  the. 
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Grifons,  entered  Lombardy.  Then  taking  his  route  through  Bergamo,  Brefcia,  and 
Verona,  he  arrived  at  Venice  •,  where  having  made  a  fhort  ftay,  he  returned  through 
Padua,  and  from  thence  to  Florence,  where  he  paffed  the  winter.  Here  he  employed 
his  Ipare  hours  in  acquiring  the  Italian  language,  which  he  at  length  underftood  per- 
fectly, though  he  never  fpoke  it  fo  fluently  as  he  did  the  French.  About  the  end  of 
March,  1642,  he  began  his  journey  from  Florence  to  Rome,  which  took  up  but  live 
days.  And  he  tells  us  himfelf,  that,  *'  the  more  conveniently  to  fee  the  numerous 
rarities  of  this  univerfal  city,  and  to  decline  the  diftrading  intrufions  and  importuni- 
ties of  Englifh  jefuits,  he  pafled  for  a  Frenchman,  which  neither  his  habit  nor  lan- 
guage much  contradicted.  Under  this  notion  he  delightfully  paid  his  vifits  to  what 
in  Rome  and  the  adjacent  villages  moft  deferved  them  ;  and  amongft  other  curiofuies 
and  antiquities,  had  the  fortune  to  fee  the  Pope  at  chapel,  with  the  cardinals,  who 
feverally  appearing  mighty  princes,  in  that  affembly  looked  like  a  company  of  com- 
mon friars.  Here  he  could  not  chufe  but  fmile  to  fee  a  young  churchman,  after  the 
fervice  ended,  upon  his  knees  carefully  with  his  hands  fweep  into  his  handkerchief  the 
dufb,  his  holinefs's  gouty  feet  had  by  treading  on  it  confccrated,  as  if  it  had  been 
fome  miraculous  relic." 

Mr.  Boyle  returned  from  Rome  to  Florence,  from  whence  he  went  to  Leghorn,  and 
fo  by  fea  to  Genoa.  Then  pafling  through  the  county  of  Nice,  he  crofled  the  fea  to 
Antibes,  where  he  fell  into  fome  danger  for  refufing  to  honour  the  crucifix  :  from 
thence  he  went  to  Mar fei lies  by  land.  He  was  in  that  city,  in  May,  1642,  with  his 
brother,  when  they  received  letters  from  their  father,  containing  a  melancholy  ac- 
count of  the  general  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  acquainting  them,  that  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  he  had  procured  for  them  250I.  to  Jupply  their  expences  in  their  way 
home.  But  this  money  being  entrulled  with  one  Perkins,  a  citizen  of  London,  to  be 
fentthem  in  bills  of  exchange,  he  proved  unfaithful,  fo  that  they  never  received  the 
leaft  part  of  it.  Being  thus  left  deftitute  in  a  ftrange  country,  they  were  by  means  of 
Mr.  Marcombes  their  governor  brought  to  Geneva,  till  fupplies  could  be  received  to 
enable  them  to  return  home.  They  continued  at  Geneva  a  confiderable  time,  with- 
out either  advices  or  fupplies  from  England  •,  upon  which  Mr.  Marcombes  was  ob- 
liged to  take  up  fome  jewels  on  his  own  credit,  which  were  afterwards  difpofed  of  with 
as  little  lofs  as  could  be-,  and  with  the  money  thus  raifed,  they  continued  their  jour- 
ney for  England,  where  they  arrived  in  1644,  On  his  arrival  Mr.  Boyle  found  his 
father  dead  •,  and  though  the  earl  had  made  an  ample  provifion  for  him,  as  well  by 
leaving  him  the  manor  of  Stalbridge  in  England,  as  other  confiderable  eftates  in  Ire- 
land, yet  it  was  fome  time  before  he  could  receive  any  money. 

In  March,  1 646,  he  retired  to  his  manor  at  Stalbridge,  where  he  now  chiefly  re- 
Xided,  in  a  kind  of  learned  retirement.  But  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies  was  interrupted 
for  fome  time  in  the  fummer  of  the  year  1647,  by  a  fevere  fit  of  the  (lone,  to  which 
diftcmper  he  was  extremely  fubjedl.  However,  in  September  following,  he  went  to 
Briftol  and  Salifbury  •,  and  in  February,  1647-8,  made  a  voyage  to  Holland,  from 
whence  he  foon  after  returned  to  England.  During  his  retirement  at  Stalbridge,  he 
applied  himfelf  with  incredible  indufl:ry  to  ftudies  of  various  kinds,  but  more  parti- 
cularly to  natural  philofophy  and  chemiftry.  He  omitted  no  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing the  acquaintance  of  perfons  diftinguiflied  for  parts  and  learning,  to  whom  he  was  in 
^very  refped  a  ready,  ufeful,  generous  afliftant,  and  with  whom  he  held  a  conftant  cor- 
rcfpondence.  He  was  alfo  one  of  the  firlt  members  of  that  fmall,  but  learned  body 
of  men,  who,  when  all  academical  ftudies  were  interrupted  by  the  civil  wars,  fecreted 
ihemfelves  about  the  year  1645;  and  held  private  meetings,  firft  in  London,  after- 
wards 
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wacds  at  Oxford,  for  the  fake  of  canvafTing  fnbje^ts  of  natural  knowledge.  They, 
ililed,  themfelves  then  *'  The  Philofophical  College-,"  and,  after  the  Reftoratlon, 
when  they  were  incorporated  and  diftinguiflied  openly,  took  the  name  of  "  the 
Royal  Society."  In  1652.,  Mr.  Boyle  went  over  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  vifu  and 
fettle  his  eftates  in  that  kingdom  ;  and  returned  from  thence  in  Augud,  1653.  In. 
1654  he  went  to  refide  at  Oxford,  in  order  to  profecute  his  ftudies  with  the  greater 
advantage,  and  continued  there  for  the  mofi:  part  till  April  1668,  when  he  fettled  at: 
London  in  the  hoiife  of  hisfifter.  Lady  Ranelagh,  in  Pall-Mali.  It  was  durincr  his, 
r^fidence  at  Oxford,  that  he  invented  that  admirable  engine,  the  Air-Pump,  which.- 
was  perfe£led  for  him,  in  1658,  or  1659,  by  the  ingenious  Mr,  Robert  Hook.  In 
1 660,  Mr.  Boyle  publifhed  in  8yo.  "  New  Experiments  phyfico-mechanical,  touch-, 
kig  the  fpringof  the  air  and  its  effects,  made  for  the  m.oll:  part  in  a  new  pneumatical. 
engine."  The  fame  year  he  publiihed.his  "  Seraphic  Love  ;  or,  fome  motives  and 
incentives  to  the  love  of  GOD,  pathetically  difcourred  of  in  a  letter, to  a  friend.'* 
This  work  has paffed  through  many  editions,  and  been  tranflatcd  into  Latin.  It. ap- 
pears that  the  fame  of  Mr.  Boyle's  great  learning  and., abilities  had  now  extended  itfel£ 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  idand  •,  for  on  the  10th  of  Odober, .  1 660,  Mr.  Robert 
Southw--^!],  envoy  from  king  Charles  II.  to  the  king  of  Portugal^  wrote  to  him  from, 
Florence,  to  inform  him,  that  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany  was  extremely  defiroua 
of  a  correfpondencewith  him,  ,that  Prince  being  not  only  a. patron  of  learning,  but 
alfo  a  great  mafter  of  it  himfelf, 

Mr.  Boyle  was  for  many  years  a  diredor  of  the  Eaft' India  company^  .and  very 
ufefuMn  this  capacity  to  that  great  body,  more  efpecially  in  procuring  their  charter^, 
and  the  only  return  he  expefted  for  his  labour,  was,  the  engaging  the  company  to 
come  to  fome  refolution  in  favour  of  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel,  by  means  of  their 
fiourifhing  factories  in  that  part  of  the  world.  As  a  proof  of  his  own  inclination  to 
contribute,  as  far, as  lay  in  his  power,  to  that  end, ,  he  was  at  the  expence  of  printing;- 
at  Oxford,  in  1677,  five  hundred  copies  of  the  four  Gofpels,  and  the-  Ads  of  the 
Apoftles,  in  the  Malayan  tongue,  under  the  diredlion  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hyde,  keeper 
of  the  Bodleian  library.  Thefe  were  fent  abroad  at  Mr.  Boyle's  expence:  and  it 
was  the  fame  pious  motives  which  induced  him  to  fend,  about  three  years  before,. 
feveral  copies  of  G.rotius  de  Veritate  Chrifhianas  Religioni.s,  tranQated  into  Arabia 
by  Dr.  Edward  Pococke,  into  the  Levant,  as  a  means  of .  propagating  Chriftianity, 
there. 

About  the  entrance  of .  the  fummer  of  the  year  1691,  Mr.  Boyle  besran  to  feel 
fuch  an  alteration  in  his  health,  as  induced  him  to  think  of  fettling  his  affairs  -,  and 
accordingly,  on  the  18th of  July,  he  figned  and  fealed  his  lail  will,  to  which  he  after- 
wards added  feveral  codicils.  In  0£tober,  his  diftempers  encreafed  ;  which  might 
perhaps  be  owing  to  his  concern  for  the  tedious  illnefs  of  his  filter  the  Lady  Ranelagh, 
with  whom  he  had  lived  many  years  in  the  greateft  harmony  and  friendlhip,  and 
whofe  indifpofitlon  brought  her  to  the  grave  on  the  23d  of  December  foUowino^  Hei 
furvived  her  but  a  few  days  ;  for  he  died  on  the  30th  of  December,  1691,  in  the  6f^th- 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  interred^  on  the  7th  of  January  following,  in  St.  Martin's  • 
church  in  the  Fields,  Weftminfter. 

Robert  Boyle  was  not  only  one  of  the  greateflphilofophers,  but,  v;hat  is  more,  one. 
of  the  beft  men,  that  this,  or  any  other  country  has  produced  He  was  not  more, 
diftinguifhed  for  his  exteniive  knowledge,  and  the  uncommon  fjgacity  of  his.  philolb-. 
phical  refcarches,  than  for  the  exemplary  and  uniform  virtue  of  his  life,  and  his  Heady,,  ^ 
fervent,  and  rational  piety.     He  was  at  once  a  pattern  and  an  ornament  to  the  age  iit 
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which  he  lived,  and  may  truly  be  fald  to  have  done  lionour  to  Kmritnity.  IDt, 
Shaw  obferves,  that  "  there  is  no  profeflion  or  condition  of  men,  but  may  be  bene- 
fitted by  the  d'ilcoveries  of  Mr.  Boyle.  As  he  had  a  wonderful  comprehenfive  genius 
himfelf,  he  has  improved  every  part  of  natural  knowledge;  and  the  v.'orld  is  more 
oblit^ed' to  this  Tingle  man,  than  to  a  thoufand  vulgar  philofophers  taken  together. 
*Tis°certain,  that  he  laid  the  foundations  of  almofl  all  the  improvements  which  have 
been  made  fmce  his  time  in  natural  philofophy,  and  adtually  himfclf  performed  abun- 
dance of  thofe  very  things,  and  perhaps  in  a  much  better  manner  too,  whereby  feveral 
famous  men  have  gained  a  reputation  in  putting  them  off  for  their  own  difcoveries.  A 
very  fine  colledion  of  uftful  knowledge,  publiflied  as  the  works  of  a  foreign  fociety, 
bears  a  remarkable  teftimony  to  this  truth.  The  Mechanic,  the  Merchant,  the  Scho- 
lar, the  Gentleman,  are  all  benefitted  by  Mr.  Boyle.  He  fliews  us  trades  in  a  new- 
light,  and  makes  them,  what  they  really  are,  a  part  of  Natural  Philofophy.;  and  con- 
fidering  them  accordingly,  reveals  fome  of  their  myfteries,  all  along  advancing  pro- 
sper means  to  encourage,  promote,  and  multiply  the  arts  themfelves.  The  Gold- 
!fmith,  the  Lapidary,  the  Jeweller,  the  Refiner,  the  Stone-cutter,  the  Dyer,  the 
Glafs-maker,  artizans  of  all  kinds,  will  from  him  receive  the  beft  informations,  as  to 
rthe  working,  managing,  and  employing  to  advantage  their  various  commodities, 
materials,  engines,  and  inftruments.  The  Hulbandman  and  the  Diver  are  herein- 
ftrufted  in  their  arts ;  and  the  Mineralift,  the  Miner,  and  AfTayer,  to  find  and  fepa- 
rate  their  ore  to  its  greateil  profit ;  to  encreafe  the  quantity,  to  meliorate,  improve, 
and  enrich  their  metals ;  to  purify  and  find  them,  and  accurately  to  diftinguifh  the 
oenuine  and  pure  from  the  adulterate,  bale,  or  counterfeit,  Hie  Archited  and 
Builder  are  ihewn  how  to  choofe  the  beft  materials  for  their  feveral  purpofcs  ;  the 
.Painter  to  make,  to  mix,  and  improve  his  colours ;  and  no  part  of  mankind  is  neg- 
iiec1:ed  by  Mr.  Boyle.  But  he  fhews  a  more  particular  regard  to  thofe  profeffions, 
wherein  the  health  of  the  fpecies  is  nearly  concerned.  ^  The  Phyfician,  the  Anatomift, 
;  the  Apothecary,  and  the  Chymift,  are  moft  highly  obliged  to  him.  ^  He  has  confidered 
and  improved  the  art  of  medicine  in  all  its  branches.  We  owe  to  him  the  beft  ways  we 
have  of  diftinguiihing  genuine  drugs  from  adulterate  ;  the  difcovery  and  preparation 
lof  feveral  valuable  medicines,  with  the  manner  of  applying  abundance^  to^ood  ad- 
vantage. ;He  has  fhewn  us  the  way  wherein  fpecifics  may  a<fl,  how  to  judge  of  the 
•  wholcfomenefs  and  the  un whole fomenefe  of  the  air,  of  water,  and  of  places ;  and 
,how  to  examine  and  make  choice  of  mineral  fprings.  In  a  word,  there  is  fcarce  an 
.art  or  natural  produiftion  known,  but  he  makes  fome  ufeful  difcovery  or  improve- 
'ment  in  it." 

His  great  merit  as  a  writer  in  natural  philofophy  and  chemiftry  has  been,  indeed, 
,nniverfally  acknowledged.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Boerhaave,  after  having  declared 
'.Lord  Bacon  to  be  the  father  of  Experimental  Philofophy,  fays  that  "  Mr.  Boyle,  the 
^ornament  of  his  age  and  country,  fucceeded  to  the  genius  and  enquiries  of  the  great 
Chancellor  Verulam.  V/hich  of  Mr.  Boyle's  writings  (hall  I  recommend  ?  All  of 
them.  To  him  we  owe  the  fecrets  of  fire,  air,  water,  animals,  vegetables,  foffilsi 
.fo  that  from  his  works  may  be  deduced  the  whole  fyftem  of  natural  knowledge." 

Mr.  Granger  obferves,  that  "  Robert  Boyle,  who  was  born  the  fame  year  In 
which  lord  Bacon  died,  feems  to  have  inherited  the  penetrating  and  inquifitive  genius 
of  that  illuftrious  philofopher.  We  are  at  a  lofs  which  to  admire  moft,  his  ex- 
tenfive  knowledge,  or  his  exalted  piety.  Thefe  excellencies  kept  pace  with  each 
other  :  but  the  former  never  carried  him  to  vanity,  nor  the  latter  to  enthufiafm.  He 
vf sis  hlmklf  S^e  ChriJhanFirtuofo  which  h^  has  defcribed.     R-ehgion  never  fat  more 
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<*afy  upon  a  man,  nor  added  greater  dignity  to  a  charader.  He  particularly  applied 
himfelf  to  chymiftry ;  and  made  fuch  difcoveries  in  that  branch  of  fcience,  as  can 
fcarce  be  credited  upon  lefs  authority  than  his  own.  His  doftrine  of  the  weight  and 
fpringof  the  air,  a  fluid  on  which  our  health  and  our  very  being  depend,  gained  him 
-all  the  reputation  he  deferved.  He  founded  the  theological  ledurc  which  bears  hi» 
name." 

Mr.  Boyle  wrote,  i.  New  Experiments  Phyfico-mechanical,  &c.  2.  Seraphic 
Love:  3.  The  Sceptical  Chemift  :  4.  Confiderations  upon  the  Style  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures:  5.  New  Experiments  and  Obfervations  upon  Cold  :  6.  Hydroftatical  . 
Paradoxes:  7.  The  Origin  of  Forms  and  Qualities :  8.  Trails  about  the  cofmical 
^Qualities  of  Things,  &c.  9.  Effay  about  the  Origin  and  Virtue  of  Gems :  10.  Hif- 
torical  Account  of  a  Degradation  of  Gold  made  by  an  Anti-elixir  :  1 1.  The  Aerial 
Noftiluca:  12.  Medicina  Hydroftatica:  13.  The  Chriftian  Virtuofo  :  14.  Cer- 
tain Phyfiological  Eflays,  and  other  Trafts:  15.  EiTays  on  the  Nature  of  Effluvia  : 
16.  Experimenta  et  Obfervationes  Phyficae;  and  many  other  pieces.  All  his 
works  were  colleded  and  printed  in  five  volumes  in  folio,  at  London,  in  the 
:year  1744. 

BOYLE  (Charles)  ^arl  of  Orrery  in  Ireland,  and  baron  of  Marflon  in  Somer- 
-fetfliire,  was  the  fecond  fon  of  Roger,  fecond  earl  of  Orrery,  and  was  born  in  Au- 
guft,  1676.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  entered  as  a  nobleman  of  Chrift-church,. 
Oxford,  where  he  had  for  his  tutors  the  celebrated  Dr.  Francis  Atterbury,  afterwards 
bifhop  of  Rochefter,  and  Dr.  Friend,  under  whofe  care  he  made  fo  rapid  a  progrefs 
in  his  ftudies,  that  he  was  foon  confidered  as  an  ornament  to  the  college.  The  firft 
work  that  fell  from  his  pen,  w-as  a  tranflation  of  the  Life  of  Lyfander,  from  thff 
•Greek  of  Plutarch;  foon  after  which,  in  1695,  he  publifhed  a  new  edition  of  the 
•Epiftles  of  Phalaris,  which  gave  rife  to  a  violent  difpute  between  him  and  Dr.  Bent- 
ley.  In  1700,  he  was  chofen  member  for  the  town  of  Huntingdon  ;  and  in  1703, 
on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  fucceed^d  to  the  title  of  earl  of  Orrery.  Some 
time  after,  he  obtained  the  command  of  a  regiment ;  was  elefted  a  knight  of  the 
Thiftle,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  fworn  of  her  majefty's  privy 
council.  On  the  loth  of  September,  17  ii,  he  was  raifedto  the  dignity  of  aBritifh 
peer,  by  the  title  of  lord  Boyle,  baron  of  Marfton  in  Somerfctfhire.  He  enjoyed 
fome  additional  honours  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  but  in  1722,  having  the  misfortune 
to  fall  under  the  fufpicion  of  the  government,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower:  how- 
ever, he  was  at  length  admitted  to  bail,  and  nothing  being  found  that  could  beefleem- 
ed  a  fufficient  ground  for  a  profecution,  he  was  difcharged.  His  lordfhip  died  on  the 
28th  of  Augull,  1731,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age.  He  wrote  a  comedy,  entitled. 
As  you  find  it-,  and  was  alfo  the  improver  of  that  noble  inftrument,  which,  after  him, 
is  called  The  Orrery. 

John  Boyle,  earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  a  nobleman  diftinguifhed  by  his  learning  and 
genius,  v/as  the  only  fon  of  the  abovementioned  Charles  earl  of  Orrery,  by  lady 
Elizabeth  Cecil,  and  was  born  on  the  fecond  of  January,  1707.  He  was  educated 
at  Chrift-church  college  in  Oxford,  to  which  fociety  he  was  an  ornament,  as  his 
-father  had  been  before  lum.  He  himfelf  declares,  that  early  difappoincmenrs,  the 
perplexed  ftate  of  his  affairs,  indifferent  health,  and  many  other  untoward  accidents, 
all  contributed  to  render  him,  even  in  the  earlieil  part  of  life,  fond  of  retirement. 
Being  thus  indifpofed  for  an  adlive  life,  he  pafled  his  time  principally  in  his  ftudy ; 
daily  exercifing  and  improving  his.  talents  for  polite  literature  and  poetr\'.    In  this 
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laft  art  he  gave  occa(?onally  feveral  excellent  fpecimens,.  tKe  firft  of  which-  was,.  ^. 
Copy  of  Vcrfes  to  the  Memory  of  that  much  beloved  Youth  and  Relation  Edmund,,. 
Duke  of  Buck?.  There  are  many  others  of  the  like  kind  in  his  copious  and  curious- 
notes  to  his  tranflation  of  Pliny  the  Younger's  Letters,  which  was  undertaken  for- 
the  ferviceof  his  eldcfl  fon  the  lord  Boyle,  was  publifhed  in  1751,  in  two  vols.  4tO;^ 
and  has  fince  gone  through  many  editions.  In  the  following  year  he  pubiifhed  that* 
entertaining  work,  The  life  of  Dean  Swift,  in  feveral  letters  addrefled  to  his  fecond 
fon  Hamilton  Boyle,  then  a  ftudent  at  Chrift-church.  His  third  and  youngeft'. 
fon  Edmund  is  new  earl  of  Cork,  and  Orrery.  His  lordfhip  died  in  Noyember^-,,, 
1762. 

BOYSE  (Samuel)  a  poet,  remarkable  for  his  extravagance,  his  meannefs,  and 
his  letting  flip  the  greateft  advantages,  was  the  fon  of  a  diffenting  minilter  in  Dub- 
lin, and  was  born  in  1708.     He  was  educated  at  a  private  fchool  in  Dublin,  and   ati 
eighteen  years  of  age  was  fent  to  the  univeriity  of  Glafgow  ;,but  he  had  notbeea-. 
there  a  year  when  he  married  Mifs  Atchenfon,-.the  daughter  of  a  traddhian  in:,  that/ 
city.     The  natural  extravagance  of  his  temper  foon  expofed  him  to  want,  and  having.^ 
now  the  additional  charge  of  a  wife,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  univerfity,  and  to  go', 
with  his  wife  (whoalfo  took  a  fifter  with  her)  to  Dublin,,  where  he  depended  on  his 
father  for  fupport.     Young  Boyfe  was  of  all  men  the  fartheft  removed  from  a  gentle-^ 
man  v.  he  had  no  graces  of  perfon,  and  fewer  ftill  of  converfation.     Never  were  there, 
three  perfons  of  more  libertine  characters  than  young  Boyfcv  his  wife,-  and  fifter-in-law ; . 
yet  the  two  ladies  wore  fuch  a   mafic  of  decency,  before  the  old  gentleman,  that  his 
fondnefs  for. them. was  never  abated.     An  eftate  he  polTeffed  in  Yorklliire  was  fold  to 
pay  his  fon's  debts,  and  when  the  worthv  old  man  lay   in  his  lafl  ficknefs,.  he  was  en-- 
tirely  fupported  by  prefents  from  his  congregation,  and  buried  at  their  expence. 

Soon  after  his  father's  death,  Boyfe  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  his  poetical  genius- 
raifed  him  many  friends,  and  fome  patrons  of  great  eminence.  1^.1731  he  publifhed 
a  volume  of  poems,  addrefTed  to  the  countefs  of  Eglington.  That  amiable  lady 
was  the  patronefs  of  all  men  of  wit,  and  greatly  diflinguifhed  Mr.  Boyfe,  while  he: 
refided  in  Scotland.  Upon  the  death  of  the  vifcountefs  Stormont,  who  had  the  moft- 
refined  tafte  in  the  fciences,  and  was  a  great  admirer  of  poetry,  he  wrote  an  Elegy,, 
entitled^  The  Tears  of  the  Mules,  which  was  much  applauded  by  her  ladyfhip's  re- 
lations ;  and  the  lord  Stormont  was  fo  pleafed  with  it,  that  he  ordered  a  handfome  pre-, 
fent  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Boyfe,  by  his  attorney  at  Edinburgh.  The  notice  which  lady, 
Eglington  and  the  lord  Stormont  took-of  our  poet,  recommended  him  to  the  patro-- 
nage  of  the  duchefs  of  Gordon,  who  was  fo  folicitous  to  raife  him  above  necefTityj , 
that  fhe  employed  her  intereft  in  procuring  the.proraife  of  a  place  for  him,  and  gave^ 
him  a  letter,  which  the  next  day  he  was  to  deliver  to  one  of  the  commiiTioners  of  the, 
cufloms  at  Edinburgh.  It  happened  that  he  was  then  fome  miles  diftant  from  that; 
city,  and  the  morning  on  which  he  was  to  ride  to  town  with  her  grace's  letter  proving: 
rainy,  this  trivial  circumftance  prevented  his  going,  and  the  place  was  given  to  another  / 
perfon. 

Boyfe  having  at  lafl  defeated  all  the  kind  intentions  of  his  patrons,  fell  into  poverty  . 
and  contempt,  and  being  obliged  to  quit  Edinburgh,  communicated  his  defign  of," 
going  to  London  to  the  duchefs  of  Gordon,  who  having  ftill  a  high  opinion  of  Jiis  , 
poetical  abilities,  gave  him  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Mr.  Pope,  and  obtained  , 
another  for  him  to  Sir  Peter  King,  lord  chancellor  of  England  ;  the  lord  Stormont : 
allb  recommended  him  to  his  brother  the  folicitor-general,  and  to  many  other  perfons 
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df  rank.  Upon  his  arrival  in  London  he  went  to  Twickenham,  in  order  to  deliver 
the  duchefs's  letter  to  Mr.  Pope,  but  that  gentleman  not  being  at  home,  Mr.  Boyfe 
never  gave  himfclf  the  trouble  to  repeat  his  vifit.  He  wrote  poems,  but  though  they 
were  excellent  in  their  kind,  they  were  loll  to  the  world,  by  being  introduced  with 
no  advantage.  He  had  fo  ftrong  a  propenfity  to  groveling,  that  his  acquaintance 
were  generally  the  loweft  and  moft  ignorant  people,  and  thofc  in  hicrh  life  he  ad- 
drefled  by  letters,  not  having  fufficlent  confidence  or  poiitenefs  to  converfe  familiarly 
with  them.  Thus,  unfit  to  fupport  himfelf  in  the  world,  he  was  expofed  to  a  area: 
variety  of  diftrefles,  from  which  he  could  find  no  means  of  extricating  himfelf,  but 
by  writing  mendicant  letters,  Notwithftanding  this,  and  though  he  had  not  the  lead 
tafte  for  any  thing  elegant,  he  was  fo  Uixurious  anJ  expenfivt*,  that  when  he  had  re- 
ceived a  guinea  in  confequence  of  a  fupplicating  letter,  though  he  had  not  another 
fhillingin  the  world,  and  fcarcely  fhoes  to  his  feet,  he  would  fend  for  a  bottle  of 
Champaign  or  Burgundy.  About  the  year  1740  he  was  reduced  to  the  lafb  extremity 
of  human  wretchednefs,  and  had  not  a  coat,  a  fhirt,  or  any  kind  of  apparel  to  put 
on  ;  even  the  fheets  in  which  he  lay  were  carried  to  the  pawn-broker's,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  be  confined  to  his  bed,  with  no  other  covering  than  a  blanket.  Thus  he 
remained  fix  weeks,  during  which  he  was  employed  in  writing  verfes  for  the  maga- 
zines. Whoever  had  feen  him  in  his  ftudy  muft  have  been  fhocked  at  his  appearance  ; 
he  fat  up  in  his  bed  with  the  blanket  wrapt  about  him,  in  which  he  had  cut  a  hole 
large  enough  to  admit  his  naked  arm,  and  placins;  the  paper  upon  his  knee,  wrote  in 
the  beft  manner  he  could.  Perhaps  he  would  have  remained  much  longer  in  this 
diftrefsful  ftate,  had  not  a  companionate  gentleman,  upon  hearing  this  circumftancc 
related,  ordered  his  cloaths  to  be  taken  out  of  pawn,  and  enabled  him  to  appear  again 
abroad. 

About  the  year  1745  Mr.  Boyfe's  wife  died-,  he  was  then  at  Reading,  and  pre- 
tended much  concern  on  hearing  of  it.  He  affected  to  appear  very  fond  of  a  little 
iap-dog,  which  he  always  carried  about  with  him  in  his  arms,  imagining  it  gave  him 
the  air  of  a  man  of  tafte  •,  and  his  circumftances  being  then  too  mean  to  put  himfelf 
in  mourning,  he  refolved  that  fome  of  his  family  fhould,  and  therefore  buying  half  a 
yard  of  black  ribbon,  fixed  it  about  his  dog's  neck,  by  way  of  mourning  for  the  lofs 
of  its  miftrefs.  Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life  he  began  to  (hew  a  greater  regard  to 
his  character •,  and  in  his  laft  lingering  illnefs  had  the  fatisfadlion  to'obferve  a  poem 
of  his,  entitled.  The  Deity,  recommended  by  two  eminent  writers,  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Henry  Fielding,  and  the  rev.  Mr.  James  Hervey,  author  of  the  Meditations.  While 
he  was  in  this  illnefs,  his  mind  was  often  religioufly  difpofed.  Indeed  the  early  im- 
prefilons  of  his  education  were  never  obliterated,  and  his  whole  life  was  a  continual 
ftruggle  between  his  appetites  and  his  confcience ;  and  in  confequence  of  this  war  in 
his  mind,  he  wrote  an  excellent  poem,  called  The  Recantation.  In  May,  1749,  he 
died  in  obfcure  lodgings  near  Shoe-lane,  and  was  buried  at  the  expence  of  the 
parifh. 

Never  was  a  life  fpent  with  lefs  prudence  than  that  of  Mr.  Boyfe,  and  never  were 
fuch  difbinguiflied  abilities  given  to  lefs  purpofe.  His  genius  was  not  confined  to 
poetry  and  literary  productions  :  he  had  a  tafte  for  painting,  mufic,  and  heraldry, 
in  the  latter  of  which  he  was  very  well  fkilled.  Two  volumes  of  his  poems  have 
been  publiflicd  in  London,  and  if  the  reft  were  colledled,  they  would  all  together 
make  fix  moderate  volumes.  Many  of  them  are  fcattered  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, marked  with  the  letter  Y,  or  Alceus. 
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BRADLEY  (Dr.  James)  Savilian  profeflbr  of  ailronomy  in  Oxford,  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  at  London,  and  member  of  the  Academies  of  Sciences  and  Belles 
Lettres  at  Paris,  Berlin,  Boulogne,  and  PeLerfburg,  was  born  at  Shireborn,  in  Glou- 
cefterfhire,  in  1692,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  In  17  15  he  was  inflitutcd  to  the  vicarage 
of  Bridftow,  in  Herefordlhire.  He  received  the  firll  rudiments  of  the  mathematics 
from  his  uncle,  Dr.  James  Pound;  and,  on  the  death  of  John  Kid,  M.  D.  was,  in 
1721,  chofen  Savilian  profeflbr  of  aftronomy  in  Oxford,  on  which  he  refigned  his 
living.  Notwithftanding  the  veil  which  his  innate  modelly  had  caft  over  him,  he  was 
foon  diftinguiflied  by  the  friendfhip  of  Sirlfaac  Newton,  lord  chancellor  Macclesfield, 
and  Dr.  Edmund  Halley,  his  colleague  in  the  Savilian  proft-flbrfliip.  In  1730  he, 
fucceeded  Mr.  Whitefide,  as  letlu re-reader  of  aftronomy  and.  experimental  philofo- 
phy,  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  and,  on  the  deceale  of  Dr.  Halley,  was  chofen 
aftronomical  obfcrvator  at  the  Royal  Obfervatory  at  Greenwich,  and  honoured  v/itli 
the  degree  of  doiftor  of  divinity.  In  1747  he  publifhed  his  Letter  to  the  earl  of  Mac- 
clesfield, concerning  the  apparent  motion  obferved  in  fome  of  the  fixed  ftars  ;  and,  on 
account  of  this  curious  difcovery,  obtained  the  annual  gold  prize-medal  from  the  Royal 
Society.  In  confequence  of  this  letter,  his  late  majefty  caufed  him  to  be  paid  loool.  to 
repair  the  old  inilruments  in  the  royal  oblervatory,  and  for  providing  new  ones,  which 
enabled  him  to  furnifh  it  with  the  nobleft  and  moft  accurate  apparatus  in  the  known 
world.  He  was  afterwards  offered  the  living  of  Greenwich,  which  he  refufed  from  a 
confcientious  fcruple,  that  the  duty  of  a  paftor  was  incompatible  with  his  other  ftudies ; 
upon  which  his  majelly  granted  him  an  annual  penfion  of  250I.  He  was  remarkable 
for  the  evennefs  of  his  temper,  and  for  his  fweet  and  amiable  diipofition,  and  was 
particularly  diftinguilhed  tor  his  modefty  and  taciturnity.  He  was  always  temperate, 
eafy  of  acccfs,  humane  and  benevolent;  was  never  tenacious  of  his  own  opinion,  and 
was  free  from  bigotry  and  oftentation.  In  fhort,  he  was  a  dutiful  fon,  an  indulgent 
hufband,  a  tender  father,  and  a  fleady  friend.  He  died  at  Chalford,  in  Gloucelter- 
fhire,  of  a  fuppre/Tion  of  urine,  on  the  13th  of  July,  1762,  in  the  feventieth  year  of 
his  age.  Few  of  his  works  have  appeared  in  public,  but  his  Obfcrvations  are  contain- 
ed in  thirteen  folio  and  two  quarto  volumes,  and  are  lodged  in  fafety  for  the  pub- 
lic ufe. 

BROWN  (Thomas)  of  facetious  memory,  as  Mr.  Addifon  fays  of  him,  was  the 
fon  of  a  confiderable  farmer  in  Shropfhire,  and  received  the  firft  part  of  his  education 
at  Newport  fchool  in  that  county  •,  from  whence  he  was  removed  to  Chrift-church 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  foon  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  uncommon  attainments 
in  literature.  He  had  great  parts  and  quicknefs  of  apprehenlion,  nor  does  it  appear 
that  he  was  deficient  in  application  •,  for  we  are  told,  that  he  was  well  fkilled  in  the 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanifh  languages,  even  before  he  was  fent  to- 
Oxford.  The  irregularities  of  his  life  did  not  fuffer  him  to  continue  long  at  the 
univerfity;  he  was  foon  obliged  to  quit  that  place;  when,  inftead  of  returning  home 
to  his  father,  he  went  to  London,  in  hopes  of  making  his  fortune  fome  way  or  other 
there.  However,  he  was  in  a  fhort  time  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  indigence  ;  upon 
which  he  made  intereft  to  be  fchool-malter  of  Kingfton  upon  I'hames,  in  which  pur- 
fuit  he  fucceeded.  But  this  was  a  profciTion  very  unfuitable  to  a  man  of  Mr.  Brown's, 
turn  i  and  therefore  we  cannot  wonder,  that  he  foon  quitted  his  fchool,  and  went  again 
to  London,  where  he  had  recourfe  to  that  laft  refuge  of  half-ftarved  wits,  writing  for 
bread.  He  publifhed  a  great  variety  of  pieces,  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  in  all  which 
he  difcovered  no  fmall  erudition,  as  well  as  an  exuberant  vein  of  humour.    An  anony- 
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mous  author,  who  has  given  the  world  fome  account  of  Mr.  Brown,  {lays,  that  the' 
a  good-natured  man,  he  had  one  pernicious  quality,  which  was,  rather  to  lofe  his 
friend  than  his  joke.  He  had  a  particular  genius  for  Tatire,  and  dealt  it  out  liberally 
whenever  he  could  find  occafion.  He  is  famed  for  being  the  author  of  a  libel,  fixed 
one  Sunday  morning  on  the  doors  of  Weftminller-abbey  •,  and  of  many  others  againft 
the  clergy  and  quality.  He  died  in  the  year  1704,  and  was  interred  in  the  cloifter  of 
Weftminlter-abbey,  near  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Behn,  with  whom  he  was  intimate  in  his 
life-time.  His  whole  works,  confiding  of  dialogues,  efTays,  declamations,  flitires,, 
letters  from  the  dead  to  the  living,  tianflations,  &c.  have  been  printed  in  four 
volumes,   i2mo. 

BROWNE  (Sir  Thomas)  an  eminent  phyfician  and  celebrated  writer,  was  born> 
atLondon,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1605.  He  was  placed  for  his  education  at  Win-- 
cheftcr-fchool,  and  entered  as  a  Genrleman-Commoner  at  Broadgate-hall,  fince  ftiled 
Pembroke-college:  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1627;  andi 
having  afterwards  taken  that  of  mafter,  he  turned  his  ftudies  to  phyfic,  and  praftifed 
it  for  Ibme  time  in  Oxfordfliire  :  but  he  foon  quitted  his  fctclement  there,  and  accom- 
panied his  father-in-law  into  Ireland.  From  thence  he  pafTed  into  France  and  Italy  ; 
made  fome  ftay  at  Montpelier  and  Padua,  which  were  then  the  celebrated  fchools  of 
phyfic-,  and  returning  home  through  Holland,  was  created  dodor  of  phyfic  at  Ley- 
den.*  It  is  fuppofed  that  he  arrived  in  London  about  the  year  1634,  and  that  the, 
next  year  he  wrote  his  celebrated  piece,  entitled,  Religio  Medici,  the  religion  of  a. 
phyfician  •,  which  was  no  fooner  publiflied,  fays  Dr.  Johnlbn,  than  it  excited  the  at- 
tention of  the  public,  by  the  novelty  ot  paradoxes,  the  dignity  of  fentiment,  the 
quick  fucceffion  of  images,  the  multitude  of  abih-ufe  allufions,  the  fubtilty  of  dil- 
quifition,  and  the  ftrength  of  language. 

In  1637  he  was  incorporated  do6tor  of  phyfic  in  Oxford  ;  and  in  1646,  publiflied 
his  Treatife  on  Vulgar  Errors,  entitled  by  himfelf,  "  Pfeudodoxia  Epidemica  ;  or. 
Enquiries  into  very  many  received  Tenets,  and  commonly  prefumed  Truths."  He 
alfo  wrote  "  Hydriotaphia,  or  a  difcourfe  of  fepulchral  urns,"  to  which  was  added,, 
"  The  Garden  of  Cyrus,  or  the  Quincuncial  Lozenge,  or  Network  Plantation  of 
the  Antients,  artificially,  naturally,  myftically  confidered."  In  1665,  Dr.  Browne 
was  chofen  honorary  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  as  a  man  "  virttite  et  Uteris 
ornutijjirnus  •"  eminently  embellilhed  with  literature  and  virtue.  In  1671,  he  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  froni  king  Charles  II.  Having  long  lived  in  high  reputa- 
tion, in  his  feventy-fixth  year  he  was  feized  with  a  cholic,  which,  after  having  tortured 
him  about  a  week,  put  an  end  to  his  life  at  Norwich,  on  his  birth-day,  the  19th  of: 
Odober,.  1682.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  abilities,  and  of  regular  and 
virtuous  manners.  He  has  been  fpoken  of  by  fome  as  a  Deilf,  and  by  others  as  an 
Atheill:  but  thefe  imputations  are  merely  the  refuk  of  bigotry.  That  he  did  not 
aflent  to  every  article  in  certain  theological  creeds,  may  perhaps  be  admitted  without 
injury  to  his  character  :  but  he  appears  evidently  to  have  been  a  firm  believer  of  chrif- 
tianity.  "  There  is  no  fcience,  fays  Dr.  Johnlbn,  in  which  he  does  not  difcover 
fome  fkill  •,  and  fcarce  any  kind  of  knowledge,  profane  or  facred,  abftrufe  or  elegant, 
which  he.  does  not  appear  to  have  cultivated  with  fuccefs," 

B'UCHANAN  (George)  a  celebrated  Scottifh  poet  and  hiftorian,  was  born  at 
Kellerne,  in  the  fhire  of  Lenox,  in  Scotland,  in  February,   1506.     H  is  father  being  • 
dead^  and  his  mother  being  left  with  eight  children,  her  brother  fent  him  to  Paris  for 
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his  educaiion  i  but  in  two  years  the  death  of  his  uncle,  and  his  own  bad  ftate  of 
hcahh,  ani  want  of  money,  obliged  him  to  return.  About  a  year  after,  he  made  a 
campaign  with  the  French  auxiliaries,  in  which  he  fuffered  fo  many  hardfhips,  that 
he  was  conlined  to  his  bed  by  ficknefs  all  the  enfuing  winter.  Early  in  the  fpring,  he 
went  to  St.  Andrew's,  to  learn  logic  under  Mr.  John  Mair,  whom  he  followed  in  the 
fu miner  ro  Paris.  Here  he  embraced  the  Lutheran  tenets,  which  at  that  time  began 
to  fpread  ;  and,  after  ftruggling  with  ill  fortune  for  near  two  years,  he  went,  in  1526, 
to  teach  grammar  in  the  college  of  St.  Barbe,  where  he  continued  two  years  and  an 
half;  after  which  he  was  taken  into  the  family  of  the  earl  of  Caffels,  who,  in  1534, 
carried  him  into  Scotland.  Upon  the  earl's  death,  king  James  V.  appointed  him  pre- 
ceptor to  his  natural  fon  James,  afcrrvvards  the  famous  earl  of  Murray. 

The  king  of  Scotland  having  difcovered   a  confpiracy  againft  his  perfon,   in  which 
he  was  periuaded  that  fome  of  the  Francifcans  were  concerned,  commanded  Buchanan 
to  write  a  poem  againll  them.     Our  poet,  unwilling  to  difobligc  either  the  king  or  the 
■friars,  wrote  a  few  verfes  fulceptible  of  a  double  interpretation  :  but  the  king  was  dif- 
pleafed  at  their  not  being  fevere  enough,  and  ordered  him  to  write  others  more  poig- 
nant, which  gave  occafion  to  his  famous  piece,  entitled  Frtincifcams.     Soon  after,  be- 
ing informed  by  his  friends  at  court  that  the  monks  fought  his  life,  and  that  cardinal 
Beaton  had  given  the  king  a  fum  of  money  to  have  him  executed,  he  fled  to  England  j 
from  whence  he  palTed  over  to  France.     On  his  arrival  at  Paris,  he  found  his   in- 
veterate enemy,  cardinal  Beaton,  at  that  court,  in  the  character  of  ambaflador ;  upon 
which  he  retired  to  Bourdeaux,  at  the  invitation  of  Andrew  Govianus,  a  learned  Por- 
tuguefe.     He  taught  at  the  public  fchool  lately  eredted  there  three  years  ;  in   which 
rime  he   wrote    four  tragedies,  which    were   afterwards   occafionally  publiflied.     In 
1547  he  went  into  Portugal  with  Govianus,  who  had  received  orders  from  the  king 
his  mailer  to  bring  him  a  certain  number  of  able  men,  to  teach  philofophy  and  claf- 
fical  learning  in  the  univerfity  he  had  lately  eftabliftied  at  Coimbra.     After  the  death 
of  Govianus,  Buchanan  fuffered  every  kind  of  ill  ufage :  his  poem  againft  tlie  Fran- 
cifcans was  objected  to  him  by  his  enemies  ;  the  eating  of  flefh  in  Lent,  which  was 
the   common   cuftom    throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  was   charged  upon  him  as  a 
crime;  it  was  reckoned  a  heinous  offence  in  him  to  have  faid  in  a  private  converfation 
with  fome  Portuguefe  youths,  that  he  thought  St.  Auftin  favoured  rather  theproteftant 
than  the  Popifli  doftrine  of  the  eucharift;  and  two  men  were  brought  to  teftify  that 
he  was  averfe  to  the  Romifh  religion.     In  fliort,  he  was  fent  to  a  monaftery  for  fome 
months,  to  be  better  inftruded  by  the  monks.     At  length,  having  recovered  his  liber- 
ty, he  came  to  England,  where  things  were  in  fuch  a  confufion  during  the  minority  of 
Edward  VI.  that  he  went  to  France  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1552  -,  and  in   July 
1554,  he  publifhed  his  tragedy  of  Jephtha,  with  a  dedication  to  Charles  de  CofTi,  mar- 
fhal  of  France;  with  which   the  marfhal  was  fo  highly  pleafed,  that  he  fent  for  Bu- 
chanan into  Piedmont,  and  made  him  preceptor  to  his  fon.     Buchanan  fpent  five  years 
in  France  with  this  youth,  employing  his  Itifure  hours  in  the  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures. 
He  returned    to  Scotland  in  156^,  and  joined  the  reformed  church  in  that  kingdom. 
In  1565,  he  went  again  to   France,  from  whence  he  was  recalled  the  year  following, 
by  M  iry  queen  of  Scots,  who  ap[>ointed   him  principal  of  St.  Leonard's  college  in 
the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew,  whore   he  refided   four  years;    but,  upon  the  misfor- 
tunes of  that  queen,  he  joined  the  party  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  by  whofe  order  he 
wrote  his  Detedion,  rcfleding  on  the  queen's  charadler  and  condudt.     He  was  by  the 
ftatcs  of  the  kingdom  appointed  preceptor  to  the  young  king,  James  VI.     He  employ- 
ed the  lall  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  his  life  in  writing  the  hiliory  of  his  country,  in 
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wHich  he  has  Happily  united  the  force  and  brevity  of  SalluH:  with  the  perfpicuity  and 
elegance  of  Livy.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  the  28th  of  September,  1582,  aged  76.. 
The  moft  valuable  of  his  works  are,  his  Tranflation  of  the  Pfalms,  and  his  Hiftory 
of  Scotland. 

Sir  James  Melvil  tells  us,  that  Buchanan  *'  was  a  Stoic  Philofopher,  who  looked 
not  far  before  him-,  a  man  of  notable  endowments  for  his  learning  and  knowledfj-e  in 
Latin  poeiy,  much  honoured  in  other  countries,  plcafant  in  convcrfation,  rehearfing,, 
at  all  occafions,  moralities,  fhort  and  Inftrudive,  whereof  he  had  abundance,  in- 
venting where  he  wanted.  He  was  alio  religious,  but  was  eafily  abufed, .  and  fo  facile, 
that  he  was  led  by  every  company  that  he  haunted,  which  made  him  fadious  in  his  old" 
days,  for  he  fpoke  and  wrote  as  thofe  who  were  about  him  informed  him;  for  he  was 
become  carelcfs,  following,  in  many  things,  the  vulgar  opinion;  for  he  was  naturally 
popular,  and  extremely  revengeful  againft  any  manwho  had  offended  him,  which  was. 
Ms  greateft  fault." 

BUDGELL  (Eustace)  efq^  an  ingenious  and  polite  writer,  was  the  fon  of  Gil' 
bert  Budgell,  D.  D.  and  was  born  at  St.  Thomas,  near  Exeter,  about  the  year  1685, 
Hl'  was  educated  at  Chrift-church  college,  Oxford,  from  whence  he  was  removed  to - 
the  Inner  Temple,  London  ;  but    inftead  of  fludying  the  law,  for  which  his  father- 
intended  him,  he  applied  to  polite  literature,  kept  company  with  the  genteelell  pt-r- 
fons  in  town,  and   particularly   contracted  a    ftricl  intimacy  with  IVIr.  Addifon,  who 
was  firft  coufin  to  his  mother.     He  was  concerned  with  Sir  Richard  Steele  and  Mr. - 
Ad' iifjn  in  writing  the  Tatler,  as  he  had,  foon  after,  a  Ihare  in  writing  the  Spedacors, . 
where  all  the  papers  written  by  him  are  marked  with  an  X  ;  and  v/hen  that  work  was 
completed,   he  had  likewife   a  hand  in    the    Guardian,  where    his    performances  are 
marked  with  an  afterifk.     He  vvas  afterwards    appointed    under-fecretary  to  Mr.  Ad- • 
difon,  chief  fecretary  to  the  lordsjuftices  of  Ireland,  and  deputy-clerk  of  the  council 
in  that  kingdom.     Soon  after,  he  was  chofen  member  of  the  Irifh  parliament  ;  and  in  > 
17  17,  when  Mr.  Addifon  became  principal  fecretary  of  date  m  England,  he  procured  . 
Mr.  Budgell  the  place  of  accomptant  and  comptroller-general  of  the  revenue  in  Ire- • 
land.     The    next  year,  the   duke    of  Bolton   being  appointed   lord-lieutenant,  Mr,. 
Budgell  wrote  a  lampoon  againft  Mr.  Webfter,  the  duke's  fecretary,  in  v/hich    his^ 
grace  himfelf  was  not  fpared,  and  upon  all  occafions  treated  that  gentleman  with  the 
utmoft  contempt.     This  imprudent  ftep  v.'as  the  primary  caufe   of  his  ruin;  for  the  • 
duke  of  Bolton,  in  fupport  of  his  fecretary,  procured   his  removal  from  the  pod  of 
accomptant-general ;  upon  which,  returning  to  England,  he,  contrary  to  the  advice  • 
of  Mr.  Addifon,  publiflied    his    cafe  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  a   Letter  to  the  Lord 
*  *  "*,  from   Eudace  Budgell,  Efq.  accomptant-general,  &c.     In  the  year  1720   he. 
loft  20, cool,  by  the  South-Sea  fcheme,  and  afterwards   fpent  5000I.  more  in  fruitlefs 
attempts  to  obtain  a  feat  in  parliament.      i  his  completed  his  ruin.     He  at  length  em-  - 
ployed  himfelf  in  writing  againft  the  miniftry,  and  v/rotc  many  papers  in  the  Craft f- 
man.     In  1733+16  began  a  weekly  pamphlet,  called  The  Bee,  which  he  continued  for- 
about  an  hundred  numbers.     During  the  progrefs  of  this  work.  Dr.  Tindal  died,  by 
whofe  will  h-:-  had  2000I.  left  him,  to  the  exclufion  of  the  next  heir ;  but  foon  after   he  • 
was  reduced  to  a  very  unhappy  fituation  by  law-fuits.     He  however  got  himfelf  called 
to  the  bar ;  but  being  unable  to  make  any  progrefs,  he  refolved  to  put  an  end  to  his: 
life.     Accordingly,  in  the  year  1736,  he  filled  his  pockets  with  ftones,  then  taking  a 
boat  at  Somerfet-ftairs,  ordered  the  waterman  to  fhoot  the  bridge,  and  while  the  boat 
was  facing  under,  threw  himfelf  into  the  river.  He  had  feveral  days  before  been  vifibly 
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diftracted  in  his  mind.     Upon  his  bureau  was  found  a  flip  of  paper,  on.  which  were 

thefe  words  ; 

What  Cato  did,  and  Addifon  approv'd. 
Cannot  be  wrong. 
Mr.  Budgtll  was   never  married  •,  but  left  one  natural  daughter,  who  afterwards 
afTumed  his  name,  and  became  an  adrefs  at  Drury-lane  theatre. 

BUNYAN  (John)  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progrefs,  was  born  at 
Eltlow,  near  Bedford,  in  1628.  He  was  the  fon  of  a  tinker,  and,  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life,  was  a  great  reprobate,  and  a  foldier  in  the  parliament  army  •,  but  being 
atlenc^th  deeply  ilruck  with  a  fenfe  of  his  guilt,  he  laid  afide  his  profligate  courfes, 
becan?e  remarkable  for  his  fobriety,  and  applied  himfelf  to  obtain  fome  degree  of 
learnint^.  About  the  year  1655  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  a  Baptift  congregation 
at  Bedford,  and  was  foon  after  chofen  their  preacher.  He  fuffered  much  for  his  at- 
tachment to  the  principles  of  the  Nonconformifts,  being  apprehended  as  he  was 
preaching,  and  confined  twelve  years  in  Bedford  gaol.  During  his  imprifonment,  we 
are  told  that  he  chiefly  fupported  himfelf  by  making  long-tagged  thread  laces,  which  he 
had  learned  to  do  fince  his  confinement.  At  this  time  alfo  he  wrote  many  of  his  trafts. 
After  his  enlargement,  he  travelled  into  feverai  parts  of  England,  to  vifit  pious  perfons 
of  his  own  opmions,  and  confirm  them  in  their  religious  fentiments  and  pradice ; 
which  procured  him  the  appellation  of  Bifliop  Bunyan.  When  the  declaration  of 
James  II.  for  liberty  of  conlcience  was  publifiied,  he,  by  the  contributions  of  his 
followers,  built  a  meeting- houfe  in  Bedford,  and  preached  there  conftantly  to  a  nu- 
merous audience.  He  died  on  the  31ft  of  Auguft,  .688.  He  wrote  a  great  num- 
ber of  books  •,  though  his  library,  during  his  long  confinement,  confifted  only  (we 
are  told)  of  the  Bible  and  the  Book  of  Martyrs.  His  mafter-piece  is  his  Pilgrim's 
Frot^refs,  one  of  the  mofl:  popular  books  ever  publilhed.  It  h  s  paflTed  through  many 
edicrons,'and  has  been  tranflaced  into  feverai  languages.  The  allegory  is  admirably 
carried  on  in  this  performance,  which,  in  point  of  invention,  has  been  preferred  to 
Bilhop  Patrick's  Pilgrim.  The  works  of  Bunyan  have  been  colleded  and  publifhed 
in  two  volumes  fobo. 

BURKE  (Edmund)  efq.  a  diftinguifhed  orator  and  ingenious  writer  now  living, 
is  the  fecond  fon  of  Mr.  Garrett  Burke,  an  attorney  of  fair  charafter  and  extenfive 
pradice  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1730,  and  was,  during  his 
childhood,  educated  at  a  fchool  near  Ballytore,  in  King's-County.  Prom  this  femi- 
nary  be  was  removed  to  Trinity-college,  Dublin,  where  he  gave  many  pro.ifs  of  foon 
becoming  an  adept  in  thofe  branches  of  pulite  literature,  which  tflentially  contribute 
to  form  die  orator  and  the  poet.  In  this  univerfity  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts,  and,  being  defigned  by  his  father  for  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  foon  after  came  to 
London,  and  was  entered  a  ftudent  in  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  read  the  law  for 
upwards' of  two  years,  at  which  period  his  father  died.  .  Being  thus  freed  from  all 
reftraint,  he  purfued  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius,  and  applied  himfelf  folely  to  the 
Belles  Lettres.  His  firft  performance  was  "  A  Philofophical  Inquiry  into  the  (origin 
of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  :"  which  was  ib  favourably  received  by  the 
public,  that  it  paflTed  through  feverai  editions  in  a  fliort  time.  This  eflfay  recommended 
him  to' feverai  gentlemen  of  difl:in6lion  in  the  republic  of  letters  j  and,  in  1761,  Wil- 
liam Gerard  Hamilton,  efq.  being  appointed  fecretary  to  the  earl  of  Halifax,  who 
had  been  made  viceroy  of  Ireland,  he  invited  Mr.  Burke  to  accompany  him  to  that 
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kingdom  ;  where,  by  his  addrefs  and  penetration,  he  did  confiderable  fervices   to  the 
court  party,  and  received,  as  a  gratification,  a  penfion  .of  s^o\.  per  annum.     No  man 
was  better  acquainted  with  the  (late  of  Ireland   than   Mr.  Burke,  who  gave   in   Rich 
an  ingenuous  reprefentation  to  the  minifter,  with  refpect  to  the  commerce  and  finances 
of  that  kingdom,  that  no  demands  were  made  by  government,  but  what  were  oranted 
that  feffions  ;  fo  well  were  all  parties  convinced,  that,  while  he  ferved  the  court,  he 
was  a  firm  friend  to  the  liberties  of  his   country.     During  chefe  tranfadions,  it  is  af- 
ferted,  his  friend  the  fecretary  became  jealous  of  his  great  abilities,  and  took  feveral 
fteps  to  deprive  him  of  that  penfion  he  had  fo  defervedly  obtained.     The  duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland, being  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1763,  ufed  Jiis  litmofl  en- 
deavours to  make  IVIr.  Burke's  fituation  agreeable  to  him;   but  that  gentleman  was  fo 
dilpleafed  with  tlie  ungrateful  treatment  he  received,  that    he   politely   declined  any 
further  conne<?lion  with  adminiftration,  from  whom  ha  was  deterniined  to  lie  under  no- 
obligation,  and  therefore  refigned  his  penfion,  notwithitanding  the  duke,  in  the  mofl: 
liberal  manner,  prefled  him  to  have  it  continued.     On    his  return   to  Eno-Jand,  Mr, 
Burke  warmly  attached  himfelf  to  the  popular  party  ;  and,  as  he  had  inherited   an 
eftate  of  600I.  per  annum,  by  the  death  of  his  elder  iDrother,  he  was  elefted  a  member 
in  the  laft  parliament,  and  foon  became  formidable,  from  his  uncommon  oratory   and 
political  knowledge.     His  eledion  for  Briftol  in  the   prefent  parliament  did  not  coft 
him  a  fliilling,  and  is  confequently  a  proof  of  the  high  opinion  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  entertained  of  his  integrity  and  abilities. 

Mr.  Burke  is  faid  to  be  the  author  of  the  hlftorical  part  of  the  Annual  Regifier  • 
and  is  thought  by  many  to  be  the  writer  of  thofe  epirtlcs  which  appeared  fome  years 
ago  with  the  fignature  of  Junius.  His  Thoughts  on  the  National  Difcontents  and 
other  political  pieces,  are  too  well  known  to  require  further  notice  here. 

BURNET  (Gilbert)  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  an  eminent  writer,  was  born  at  Edin- 
burgh, September  18,   1643.     He  received  the  firfl  rudiments  of  his  education  from 
his  father,  and  perfedly  underfi:ood  the  Latin  tongue  at  ten  years  of  age;  when  beincr 
fent  to  the  college  of  Aberdeen,  he  was    fcarce  fourteen  when  he  commenced  mafie° 
of  arts.     At  eighteen  he  was  admitted  a  probationer,  or  expectant  preacher,  and  foon. 
after  an  offer  of  a  good  benefice  was  made  him,  which  he  declined.     He  at  leno-th  came 
into  England,  and,  after  fix  months  (lay  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  returned  to  Scot- 
land :  fome  time  after,  he  made  a  tour  through  Holland  and  France.    At  Amfterdam 
by  the  aflTiftancc  of  a   Jewifh  rabbi,  he  perfe6led   himfelf  in   the   Hebrew  languao-e' 
and  likewife   became   acquainted   with  the  leading  men  of  the  diff^crent  perfuafions 
tolerated  there,  Arminians, Lutherans,  Baptifts,  Brownills,  Papids,  and  Unitarians-,  and 
ufed  frequently  to  declare,  that  among  each  of  thefe  he  met  with  men  of  fuch  unfe'io-n- 
ed  piety  and  virtue,  that  he  contraded  a  fixed  principle  of   univerfal  charity,  and  °an 
invincible  abhorrence  of  all   feverities,  on  account  of  difference  in  religion.     On  his 
return  to  Scotland,  he  was  admitted  into  holy  orders  by  the  bifhop  of  Edinburgh,  in 
1665,  and  prefented  to  the  living  of  Saltoun,  when    he  was  the  only  clergyman   m 
Scotland  that  made  ufc  of  the  prayers  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England.  In  166S 
he  was  employed  in  negociating  the  fcheme  of  accommodation  between'the  epifcopal 
and  prefiDyterian  parties,  and  by  his  advice  many  of  the  latter  were  put  into  the  vacant 
churches.     In  the  following  year  he  was   made  divinity  profefixjr  in    the  univerfity  of 
Glafgow,  where  he  continued  four  years  and  a  half,  equally  hated  by  the  zealots  of 
both  parties.     In  1672  he  publifiied  "A  Vindication,  &c.  of  the  Church  and  State  of 
Scotland,"  which  fo  pleafed  the  court,  that  he  was  offered  a  bifhopric,  and  a  promifc 
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of  the  next  vacant  archbifliopric,  but  would  not  accept  of  it,  becaufe  he  faw  the  great 
defign  of  the  court  was  to  advance  popery.  In  1673,  he  took  another  journey  to  Lon- 
don, when  the  king  having  heard  him  preach,  nominated  him  one  of  his  chaplains  in 
ordinary.  But  the  next  year  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  accufing  him  as  the  caufe  of  the 
mifcarriage  of  the  meafures  taken  by  the  court  in  Scotland,  his  name  was  ordered  to  be 
ftruck  out  of  the  lift  of  chaplains  ;  when  being  told  that  his  enemies  intended  to  get 
him  imprifoned,  he  refigned  his  profefTor's  chair  at  Glafgow  ,  and  preachmg  in  feveral 
churches  in  London,  had  been  cholen  minifter  of  one,  had  not  the  eledors  been  de- 
terred from  it  by  a  meffiige  in  the  king's  name.  However,  in  1675,  he  was  appointed 
preacher  of  the  Rolls  chapel,  and  was  foon  after  made  ledlurer  of  St.  Clement's  ;  but 
afterwards,  his  behaviour  ac  the  lord  Ruflel's  trial,  and  his  attending  that  unhappy 
nobleman  in  prifon  and  at  his  execution,  occafioned  his  being  dileharged,  by  the 
king's  mandate,  from  his  leflurefnip -,  and  having,  on  the  fifth  of  November,  1684, 
preached  a  fermon  at  the  Rolls  chapel,  feverely  inveighing  againft  the  dodrines  of 
popery,  he  was  forbid  to  preach  there  any  more. 

After  the  death  of  king  CharL^s  II.  he  travelled  through  France,  Italy,  and  Swit- 
zerland :  then  repairing  to  the  Hague,  he  was  admitted  to  the  confidence  of  the  prince 
of  Orange,  and  had  no  inconfiderable  fhare  in  the  Revolution.  He  was  advanced  to 
the  fee  of  Salifbury  in  1689,  and  afterwards  appointed  preceptor  to  the  duke  of. 
Gloucefter.  He  was  a-  man  of  great  parts  and  learning,  and  of  an  exemplary  life.  He 
wrote,  I.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England.  2.  A.  modeft 
and  free  Conference  between  a  ConformiH:  and  Nonconformift.  3.  Memoirs  of  the 
Dukes  of  Hamilton.  4.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Rights  of  Princes  in  difpofing  of  Ec- 
clefiaftical  Benefices.  5.  7'he  Paftoral  Care.  6.  An  Expofition  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles;  and  many  other  v/orks.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  March,  1714-15,  and  was 
interred  in  the  parifh  church  of  St.  James,  Clerkeawell.  After  his  death,  his  Hiftory 
of  his  own  Time,  with  his  life  annexed,  was  publifhed  by  his  fon  1  homas  Burnet, 
Efquire. 

BUSBY  (Richard)  the  moft  eminent  fchoolmafter  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Lut- 
ton  in  Lincolnfhire,  the22d  of  September,  1606.  HavingpafTed  through  the  clafles 
of  Weftminfter-fchool,  as  a  king's  fcholar,  he  was,  in  1624,  elefted  a  ftudent  of 
Chrift-church.  f  He  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  Odober  21,  1628;  and 
that. of  mafter,  June  18,  1631,  On  ■  the  firft  of  July,  1639,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  prebend  and  reftoiy  of  Cud  worth,  in  the  church  of  Wells.  December  13,  1640,. 
he  was  appointed  mafter  of  Weftminfter-fchool,  and  by  his  fkill  and  diligence  in  the 
difchargeof  this  moft  laborious  and  important  office  for  the'  fpace  of  almoft  fifty-five 
years,  bred  up  the  greateft  number  of  learned  fcholars  that  ever  adorned  at  one  time 
any  age  or  nation.  Afrer  the  Reftoration,  king  Charles  II.  conferred  on  him  a  pre- 
bend of  Weftminfter,  into  which  he  was  inftalled  the  5th  of  July,  1660  ;  and  on  the 
nth  of  Auguft  following,  he  was  made  treafurerand  canon  refidentiary  of  the  church 
of  Wells.  On  the  iqth  of  06lober,  1660,  he  took  the  degree  of  doftor  in  divinity. 
After  a  long  and  healthy  life,  the  confequence  of  his  chaftity,  fobriety,  and  temper- 
ance, he  died  on  the  6th  of  April,  i6c)C,^  at  the  age  of  89  ;  and  was  interred  in  Weft- 
minfter-abbey,  where  there  is  a  monument  eredcd  to  his  memory.    He  gave  250I.  to- 

■^  At  the  univcrfity  he  was  confidcred  as  a  complete  orator,  and  a  very  good  aftor,  having  perfomieci 
V  ith  great  apjiiaufe  a  part  in  the  Royal  Slave,  a  play  written  by  William  Cartwrigiit,  wliich  was  repre- 
feiited  before  king  Charles  1.  and  his  qnccn  at  Clirilt-church,  by  the  ftudeiits  of  that  houfe,  on  the 
30th  «f  Auguit,   1636. 

wards 
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wards  repairing  and  beautifying  Ch rift-church  college  and  cathedral  •,  and  founded 
and  endowed  two  ledlures  in  the  fame  college,  one  for  the  oriental  languages,  and 
another  for  the  mathematics.  He  cofrnpofed  feveral  grammatical  treatifes  for  the  ufe 
of  his  fchool. 

BUTLER  (James)  duke  of  Ormond,  one  of  the  ableft  ftatefmen  and  mofl:  accom- 
pliflaed  courtiers  of  the  age  in  which  he  flourifhed,  was  the  fon  of  Thomas  Butler,  efq. 
and  was  born  on  the  19th  of  Odtober  1610,  in  Newcaftle-houfe,  Clerkenwell,  London! 
His  grandfather,  on  the  death  of  Thomas  carl  of  Ormond,  afiuming   that  title    and 
his  father  being  unfortunately  drowned  in  Ireland,  he  obtained  that  title  on  the  old 
earl's  deceafe,  in  1632.     Being  made  lieutenant  general  of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  he 
diftinguiflied  himfclf  by  his  bravery  againft  the  rebels  in  that  kingdom,  over    whom 
he  gained  fome  confiderable  vidlories,  on  which  account  he  was  created  marquis  of 
Ormond.     Some  time  after,  he  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  L-eland  ;  but  Crom- 
well landing  at  Dublin  with  a  ftrong  body  of  forces,  the  marquis  was  under  the  ne- 
celTity  of  retiring  to  France,  where  he  was  reduced  to  great  difficulties,  and  might 
have  fallen  into  Hill  greater,  if  the  French  nobility  had  not  fiiewn  him  many  civilities 
inviting  him  to  their  houfes,  and  treating  him  with  all  poffible  kindnefs  and  refped.* 
The  marquis,  after  performing  fome  ferviccs  for  king  Charles  II.  abroad,  with  infi- 
nite hazard  to  himfelf,  came  to  England,  to  obtain  an  exadl  account  of  the  (late  of 
affairs  in  this  kingdom,  and  returned  fafely,  after  running   through  almoft  incredible 
dangers.     In  fnort,  he  engaged  in  feveral  fchemes  for  his  majefty-s  fervice,  and  had 
a  great  fhare  in  the   tranlacflions  which  immediately  preceded  the  king's  relloration  ; 
foon  after  which  he  was  fworn  of  the  privy  council,  made  lord-fteward  of  the  houf- 
hold,  lieutenant  of  Somerfetlhire,  high  Iteward  of  Weftminfter,  Kinglton,  and  Briftol ; 
created  baron  of  Lanthony,  and  earl  of  Brecknock.     Before  his  majefty's  coronation' 
he  was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  duke  of  Ormond,  and  in  1662  was  declared  lord-lieute- 
nant of  Ireland,  when,  by  his  vigilance,  he  difappointed  Blood's  plot  of  feizing  both 
his  perfonand  the  caftle  of  Dublin  ;  and  was  fome  years  after  forced  out  of  his  coach 
in  St.  James's-ftreet  by  the  fame  villain,  who,  it  is  believed,  intended  to  have  hancred 
him  at  Tyburn,  if  he  had  not  been  happily  refcued.     His  grace  died  on  the  2ift  of 
July  1688,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age.     He  was  not  only  an  excellent  foldier,  and  an 
able  (tatefman,  but  alfo  a  good,  humane,  and  benevolent  man. 

BUTLER  (Thomas)  earl  of  Oflbry,  fon  of  the  former,  was  born  in  the  caftle  of 
Kilkenny,  July  9,  1634.  He  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  a  noble  bravery,  united  to 
the  greateft  gentlenefs  and  modefty,  which  very  early  excited  the  jealoufy  of  Cromwell, 
who  committed  him  to  the  Tower ;  where  falling  ill  of  a  fever,  after  beino-  confined 
near  eight  months,  he  was  difcharged.  He  afterwards  went  over  to  Flanders,  and  on 
the  reftoration  attended  the  king  to  England  ;  and  from  being  appointed  colonel  of 
foot  in  Ireland,  was  raifed  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  army  in  that  kino-- 
dom.  On  the  14th  of  September,  i666,  he  was  fummoned  by  writ  to  the  Encriifti 
houfe  of  lords,  by  the  title  of  lord  Butler,  of  Moore-park.  The  fame  year,  being  at 
Eufton  in  Suffolk,  he  happened  to  hear  the  firing  of  guns  at  fea,  in  the  famous  battle 
with  the  Dutch  that  began  the  ift  of  June.  He  inftantly  prepared  to  go  on  board 
the  fleet,  where  he  arrived  on  the  3d  of  that  month  -,  and  had  the  fatisfadion  of  inform- 
ing the  duke  of  Albemarle,  that  prince  Rupert  was  haftening  to  join  him.  He  had 
his  ihare  in  the  glorious  actions  of  that  and  the  fucceeding  day.  His  reputation  was 
much  encreafed  by  his  behaviour  in  the  engagement  off  Southwold  Bay.     In  1673, 
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he  was  fuccefTively  made  rear-admiral  of  the  blue  and  the  red  fquadrons ;  and  o.n  the 
'  joth,  of  Seprembei-,  the  r.;nne  year,  was  appointed  admiral  of  the  whole  fleet,  during 
the  abfence  of  prince  Rupert.  In  1677  he  commanded  the  Britifn  troops  in  the  fervice 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  at  the  battle  of  Mons  contributed  greatly  to  the  retreat 
of  marfhal  Luxemburg,  to  whom  Lewis  XIV.  was  indebted  for  the  greateil  part  of 
his  military  glory.  The  earl  of  OfTory,  on  this  occafion,  received  the  :hanks  of  the 
duke  of  Villa-Hermofa,  governor  of  the  Sp  .nifh  Netherlands,  and  alio  the  thanks  of 
his  Catholick  majefty  himfelf.  This  noble  lord,  who  was  diftinguilhed  by  his  pro- 
bity, capacity,  and  courage,  died  on  the  30th  of  July,  1680,  in  the  46th  year  of 
his  ao-e.  The  duke  of  Ormond,  his  father,  laid,  "  that  he  would  not  exchange  his 
dead  fon  for  any  living  fon  in  Chrifteiidom,*" 

BUTLER  (Samuel)  a  celebrated  poet  of  the  laft  century,  was  the  fon  of  a  reputa- 
ble farmer,  and  was  born  at  Strenfham,  in  Worcefterfhire,  in  the  year  1612.  Ashe 
-difcovered  an  early  inclination  to  learning,  his  father  placed  him  at  the  free-fchool  of 
Worcefter  j  and  having  pafifed  thro'  the  feveral  clafles  there,  he  was  fent  to  Cambridge, 
but  was  never  matriculated  in  that  univerlity.  After  having  continued  fix  or  feven 
years  at  Cambridge,  he  returned  to  his  native  county,  and  became  clerk  to  Mr.  JefFe- 
ries  of  Earl's  Croom,  an  eminent  jufrice  of  the  peace.  From  the  fervice  of  this  gentle- 
man, he  paffed  into  that  of  Elizabeth,  countefs  of  Kent-,  in  whofc  houfe  he  had  not 
only  the  opportunity  of  confulting  all  kind  of  books,  but  alio  of  converfing  with  the 
learned  Mr.  Sclden.  He  afterwards  lived  with  Sir  Samutl  Luke,  a  gentleman  of  an 
ancient  family  in  Bedfordfhire,  and  a  famous  commander  under  Oliver  Cromwell ; 
and  it  was  during  his  refidence  in  this  family  that  he  wrote  his  inimitable  poem, 
called  Hudibras,  under  which  charafter,  it  is  generally  fuppofed,  he  intended  to  ri- 
dicule Sir  Samuel.  After  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  II.  Mr.  Butler  was  made 
fecretary  to  Richard  carl  of  Carbury,  lord  prefident  of  Wales,  who  appointed  him 
fteward  of  Ludlow-caftle  •,  and  about  this  time  he  married  one  Mrs.  Herbert,  a  gen- 
tlewoman of  a  very  good  family.  Though  it  is  faid  in  his  life,  prefixed  to  fome  edi- 
tions of  his  Hudibras,  that  he  was  negleded  by  Charles  II.  yet  the  learned  and  ingeni- 
ous Dr.  Zachary  Pearce,  late  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  was  manv  years  ago  informed  by  a 
gentleman  of  unqueftionable  veracity,  that  Mr.  Lowndes,  then  belonging  to  the  trea- 
fury,  and,  in  the  reigns  of  king  William  and  queen  Anne,  fecretary  of  it,  had  de- 
clared, in  his  hearing,  that  by  order  of  Charles,  he  had  paid  to  Butler  a  yearly  penfion 
of  lool.  to  the  time  of  his  deceafe-f.  Our  poet  died  on  the  25th  of  September,  1680, 
^nd  was  interred,  at  the  expence  of  a  friend,  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Paul's  Covent- 
Garden :  a  monument  was  afterwards  ereded  to  his  memory  in  Weltminfler  abbey, 
by  Mr.  alderman  Barber.  Lie  was  a  very  modefl,  worthy  man,  and  did  not  fhine  in 
converfation  till  he  had  taken  a  cheerful  glafs,  tho'  he  was  not  given  to  drinking.  He 
faw  but  little  company,  except  what  he  was  in  fome  meafure  forced  intoj  his  Hudi- 
bras having  gained  him  fuch  reputation,  that  moft  perfons  of  diftin6>ion  at  that  time 
were  extremely  defirous  of  his  company  ;  and  yet  not  one  of  them  contributed  to  the 
advancenent  of  his  fortune.  He  was  not,  like  the  generality  of  wits,  profufe  in  his 
difpofition  •,  his  circumftances  indeed  were  always  fo  narrov/  that  he  never  had  an  op- 
poriujiiiy  of  being  fo. 

*  Granger's  Biographical  Hiftory  of  England,  vol.  III.  p.  228. 
•jr  Bipgrapliical  Hiftory  of  Ejigland,  vol.  IV.  p.  40.  edit.  ^775. 
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Mr.  Granger  obferves  that  "Butler  ftands  without  a  rival  in  burlefque  poetry. 
His  Hudibras  is,  in  it's  Jiind,  almoft  as  great  an  eftorc  of  genius  as  the  Faradile  Lolt 
irfelK.  -  It  abounds  with  uncommon  learning,  new  rhymes,  and  original  thoughts. 
It's  images  are  truly  and  naturally  ridiculous:  we  are  neyer  (hocked  with  exctirive 
diftortion  or  grimace  ;  nor  is  human  nature  degraded  to  that  of  monkeys  and  yahoos. 
There  are  in  it  many  (Irokes  of  temporary  fatire,  and  feme  charadlcrs  and  aliufiona 
which  cannot  be  difcovered  at  this  diftance  of  time." 

The  poilhumous  worjcs  of  Butler  were  publifhed  in  three  vols.  j2mo.  but  Mr. 
Cha'-les  Longuevilie,  who  had  all  his  genuine  remains,  declared  that  many  of  the, 
pieces  in  that  colledi  m  were  fpurious. 

BYNG  (Gf.orge)  lord  vifcount  Torrington,  and  rear-admiral  of  Great  Britain, 
was  born  in  the  year  1663,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  went  a  volunteer  to  fc-a,  with  the 
king's  warrant.  But  in  168  i  he  quitted  the  fea  fervice,  upon  the  invitation  of  general 
Kiik,  governor  of  Tangier,  fcrved  as  a  cadet  among  the  grenadiers  of  that  garrifon, 
and  arrived  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  However,  in  1684,  after  the  demolition  of 
Tangier,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  the  Orford,  from  which  time  he  conftantly 
kept  CO  the  fca  fervice.  The  next  year  he  went  lieutenant  of  his  majefty's  fhip  the 
Phcenix,  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  wh'-re  engaging  and  boarding  a  Zigansan  pirate,  who 
mainraintd  a  defperate  fight,  mod  of  thofe  who  entered  with  him  were  flain,  himfelf 
dan^s^roufly  wounded,  and  the  pirate  finking,  he  was  taken  out  of  the  fea,  with 
fcarce  any  remains  of  life.  In  1708  he  was  railed  to  the  command  of  the  NafTau,  a 
third  rate,  and  the  next  year  was  made  rear-admiral  of  the  red.  In  1708  he  was  made 
admiral  of  the  blue,  in  1711  admiral  of  the.white,  and  in  1715  was  created  a  baro- 
net, he  performed  the  moft  important  fervices,  with  the  moft  remarkable  courage, 
fidelity,  and  fuccefs.  In  tlie  wars  which  raged  fo  many  years  in  th^  reigns  of  king, 
William,  queen  Anne,  and  king  George  I.  wars  fruitful  of  naval  combats  and  expe- 
ditions ;  there  was  fcarce  an  adion  of  any  confeque  ce  in  which  he  did  not  bear  a 
principal  part.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  he  prevented  an  invafion  in.  Scotland, 
and  refcued  Edinburgh  from  the  threatened  attack  of  a  French  fquadron  :  in  that  of 
George  I.  when  the  difcord  of  princes  was  on  the  point  of  embroiling  Europe  again  in 
a  war.  he,  with  fingular  fuccefs,  interpofed,  and,  with  a  Britilli  fleet,  crufhed,  ac 
one. blow,  the  laboured  efforts  of  Spain  to  fet  up  a  power  at  fea,  advanced  the  repu- 
tation of  our  arms  in  the  Mediterranean  to.fuch  a  pitch,  that  the  Britilh  flag  gave 
laws  to  the  contending  parties,  and  enabled  us  to  fettle  the  tranquillity  that  had  been 
dirturbed.  For  this  latter  important  fervice,  king  George  I.  wrote  him  a  letter  of 
thanks  with  his  own  hand  •,  his  Imperial  majeliy  did  the  fame,  and  alfo  fent  him  his 
pifture  fet  with  large  diamonds  :  he  was  made  trcalurcr  of  the  navy,  rear-admiral  of 
Great  Britain,  one  of  his  majelly's  privy  council,  and  foon  after,  in  1721,  was  createcj 
a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  title  of  vifcount  Torrington,  and  baron  Byng  of 
Southill,  in  Bedtordfliire.  In  1725,  he  was  inltalled  knight  of  the  Bath,  upon  the 
revival  of  that  ancient  and  honourable  order.  His  late  majefty,  on  his  coming  to 
the  throne,  made  him  firft  lord  commiflloner  of  the  adn-iiralty,  in  which  high  fliation 
he  died  on  the  17th  of  January,   1733,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

His  lordfhip  had  made  no  great  proficiency  in  fchool  learning,  which  the  early  age 
of  going  to  fea  rarely  admits  of-,  but  his  great  diligence,  joined  with  excellent  natural 
parts,  and  a  juft  icnfe  of  honour,  made  him  capable  of  conducing  difficult  negocia- 
tions  and  commiffions,  with  proj.er  dignity  and  addrefs.  During  the  time  he  pre- 
fided  in  the  Admiralty,  he. laboured  in  improving  the  naval  power  of  this  kingdom; 
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in  procuring  encouragement  for  feamen,  who  in  him  loft  a  true  friend  •,  in  promoting 
the  fcheme  for  eftablifhing  a  corporation  for  t1ie  reheF  of  widows  and  children  of 
commiffion  and  warrant  officers  in  the  royal  navy  -,  and  in  every  other  fervice  to  his 
country  that  he  was  capable  of. 

C. 

CABOT  (Sebastian)  the  firft  difcoverer  of  the  continent  of  America,  was  the  Ton 
■of  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  and  was  born  at  Bntlol  in  1477.  He  was  inftrudled  by 
his  father  in  thofe  parts  of  the  mathemaricks  which  were  then  beft  underilood,  par- 
ticularly arithmetic,  geometry,  and  cofmography.  Before  he  was  twency  years  of 
age,  he  made  feveral  voyages  :  by  thus  addmg  praftice  and  experience  to  theory,  he 
became  mofi  eminent  in  tiie  art  of  navigation.  The  firft  voyage  of  confcquence  in 
vhich  Scballian  was  engaged,  feems  to  have  been  that  made  by  his  father,  by  com- 
miffion  of  king  Henry  Vll.  for  the  dilcovery  of  a  north-weft  pafiage  to  India.  They 
failed  in  the  Ipring  of  the  year  1497,  and  happily  kept  on  their  north-weft  courfe 
till  the  24th  of  June,  when  they  firft  difcovered  land,  which,  for  tiiat  reafon,  they 
•called  Prima  Vifta  (Firft  Seen,)  or  Newfoundland.  Another  ifland  lefs  than  the  firft, 
they  named  St.  John,  becaufe  it  v/as  difcove -ed  on  the  feftival  of  St.  John  Baptift. 
They  afterwards  failed  along  the  continent  of  America,  as  far  as  Cape  Florida  •,  and 
then  returned  to  England  with  a  good  cargo,  and  three  favages  on  board.  Stow  and 
Speed  afcribe  this  dilcovery  v/holly  to  Sebaftian  Cabot,  without  any  mention  of  the 
father. 

Hiftory  leaves  a  blank  of  near  twenty  years  in  the  life  of  this  eminent  feaman  ;  for 
the  next  account  we  hear  of  him,  is  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Ac 
this  time  he  er.tered  into  a  ftridt  correfpondcnce  with  Sir  Thomas  Pert,  Vice-Admiral 
of  England,  who  procured  him  a  good  (hip  of  the  king's,  in  order  to  make  difcove- 
ries.  He  failed  firft  to  Brazil,  and  miffing  there  of  his  purpofe,  lliaped  his  courfe 
for  the  iflands  of  Hifpaniolaand  Porto  Rico,  where  he  carried  on  fome  traffic,  and 
then  returned,  having  abfolutely  failed  in  the  defign  upon  which  he  went ;  not  through 
any  want  either  of  courage  or  condud  in  himfelf,  but  from  the  faint-heartednefs  of 
Sir  Thomas  Pert,  his  coadjutor. 

This  difappointment  probably  inclined  him  to  go  to  Spain  ;  where  he  was  treated 
with  very  great  refped,  and  appointed  Pilot-Major,  or  chief  pilot  of  Spain,  and  by 
his  office  entrufted  with  reviewing  all  projedVs  for  difcovery,  which  in  thofe  days  were 
numerous  and  important.  His  great  capacity,  and  approved  integrity,  induced 
many  wealthy  merchants  to  treat  with  him,  in  the  year  1524,  about  a  voyage  to  be 
undertaken  at  their  expence,  by  the  new-found  ftreights  of  Magellan,  to  the  Moluccas. 
And  Cabot  accordingly  agreed  to  undertake  the  voyage.  He  failed  in  April,  1525, 
firft  to  the  Canaries,  then  to  the  iflands  of  Cape  Verd,  thence  to  Cape  St.  Auguftine 
and  the  ifland  of  Fates.  Some  of  his  people  beginning  to  be  mutinous,  and  refufing 
to  be  conduced  by  him  thro'  the  ftreights,  he  laid  afide  his  defign  of  going  to  the 
Moluccas,  left  fotr.e  of  the  principal  mutineers  affiore  on  a  defert  ifland,  failed  up  the 
rivers  Plata  and  Paraguay,  built  feveral  forts,  and  not  only  difcovered,  but  fubdued 
H  large  trad  of  fine  country,  that  produced  gold,  filver,  and  other  rich  commodities. 
He  then  difpatched  meffengers  to  Spain,  to  demand  a  fupply  of  provifions,  ammuni- 
tion, goods  for  traffic,  and  alfo  a  competent  recruit  of  feamen  and  foldiers.  But 
finding  his  requeft  not  readily  complied  with,  after  having  been  five  years  in  America, 
he  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  met  with  but  a  cold  reception  :  the  merchants  were 
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difpleafed  that  he  had  not  purfued  his  voyage  to  the  Moluccas,  and  his  feverc  treat- 
ment of  the  mutineers  had  given  umbrage  at  court. 

Cabot  returned  to  England  about  the  latter  end  of  Elenry  the  Eiohth's  rei^n,  and 
fettled  at  Briftol.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  VI.  he  was  introdu- 
ced to  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  then  lord  protedlor  •,  and  by  his  means,  to  the  youncr 
monarch,  who  took  great  delight  in  his  converfation.  He  was  now  in  fuch  hicrh  fa° 
vour  and  efteem,  that  a  new  office  was  eredled  for  him,  equivalent  to  that  vv-hich  he  had 
held  in  Spain,  viz.  That  of  "  governor  of  the  miftery  and  compiny  of  the  merchant-ad- 
venturers for  thedifcovery  of  regions,  dominions,  iflands,  and  places  unknown  ;"  and  a 
-penfion  of  1 661.  13s.  4d.  per  annum,  was  granted  him  by  letters  patent,  dated  Janu- 
ary 6,  1549.  From  this  time  great  confidence  was  re-pofed  in  him,  and  he  was  con- 
fulted  on  all  matters  relating  to  trade.  In  1552,  by  his  intereH,  the  court  fitted  out 
fome  fliipsfor  the  difcovery  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  world.  This  produced  the 
firll  voyage  the  Englifh  made  to  Ruflia,  and  the  beginning  of  that  commerce  v/hich 
.has  ever  fince  been  carried  on  between  the  two  nations.  The  Ruffia  company  was 
now  founded  by  a  charter  granted  by  Philip  and  Mary,  of  which  Cabot  was  appoint- 
ed governor  for  life.  The  exaCl  time  of  his  death  is  not  knov/n,  but  he  lived  to  be  up- 
wards of  70  years  of  age.  Befides  the  many  fervices  which  he  did  to  mankind  in  ge- 
neral, and  to  this  kingdom  in  particular,  it  is  remarked  of  Iiim,  that  he  was  the  firtl: 
who  took  notice  of  the  variation  of  the  compafs,  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  na- 
vigation.    He  alio  publifhed  a  map  of  the  world. 

CAIUS,  or  KEY*,  (John)  phyfician  to  king  Edward  VI.  queen  Mary,  and  queen 
Elizabeth,  was  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary  perfonsof  his  age,  for  parts  and  learn- 
ing. He  was  born  at  Norwich  on  the  6th  of  O6lober,  1510,  and  educated  at  Gonvil 
■hall  in  Cambridge.  He  afterwards,  in  1539,  travelled  into  Italy,  and  fludied  at  the 
univerfity  of  Padua,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  dodo r  of  phyfic.  He  returned  to 
England  in  the  year  1544;  and  fo  greatly  diftinguifhed  himfclf  by  his  learning  and 
uncommon  flcill  in  his  profeffion,  that  he  at  length  became  phyfician  to  king  Edward 
VI,  and  was  afterwards  continued  in  that  capacity  by  the  queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth. 
He  wrote  a  great  number  of  books,  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  are  the  followino-; 
-viz.  I.  De  Ephemera  Britannica  :  2.  De  Antiquitate  Cantabrigienfis  Academic:  "3! 
De  Canibus  Britannicis  :  4.  De  Antiquis  Britannis  Urbibus  :  5.  De  Annalibus  Colle- 
gii  Gonevilli  et  Caii.  His  hiftory  of  Cambridge  gave  occafion  to  a  controverfy 
between  the  two  univerfities  in  relation  to  their  antiquity,  as  Dr.  Caius  has  afTerted  in 
that  work,  that  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  was  founded  by  Cantaber,  394  years 
before  Chrift.  He  died  in  the  year  1573,  when  he  was  in  his  grand  climacteric.  He 
rendered  himfelf  famous  by  adding  a  new  college  to  Gonvil  hall,  which  he  endowed 
with  lands  of  confiderable  value  :  it  is  now  called  Gonvil  and  Caius  college,  and  the 
founder  lias  a  monument  in  the  chapel,  with  the  following  inlcription  j 

Fui  Caius. 
Vivit  pofl:  Funera  Virtus. 
Ob.  29  Julii,  Ann.  Dni.   1573,  i^tatisfu^  63. 

CALVERT  (George)  afterwards  lord  Baltimore,  was  born  at  Kiplino;  in  York- 
fliire,  about  the  year  1582.  In  1593  he  became  a  commoner  of  Trinity  ccTllege,  Ox- 
ford ;  and,  in  February  1596-7,  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.     At  his  return 

*  "  His  true  name  was  Key,  "  fays  Mr.  Dakcr. 
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from  his  travels,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  he  was  made  fecretary  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil, 

one  of  the  principal  fecretaries  of  flate.  On  the  30th  of  AuguIV,  1605,  he  was  cre- 
ated mafter  of  arts:  he  was  afterwards  made  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  pt  ivy-council, 
and,  on  the  29th  of  September,  1617,  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  February 
15,  1618-19,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  principal  fecretaries  of  rtate.  In  1620, 
king  James  granted  him  an  annual  penfion  of  1000 1.  out  of  tlic  cuftoms.  In 
1624  he  voluntarily  refigned  his  poft  of  fecretary,  frankly  owning  to  his  majefty,  that 
he  was  become  a  Roman  Catholick.  The  king,  neverthelefs,  continued  him  a  privy 
counlellor  all  his  reign,  and  on  the  i6rh  of  February,  1624-5,  created  him  baron  of 
Baltimore,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  Fie  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  reprefentatives 
in  parliament  for  the  univeifity  of  Oxford.  Hehad  before  obtained  a  patent  for  him  and 
his  heirs,  to  be  abfulute  lord  and  proprietor  of  the  province  of  Avalon  in  Newfound- 
hmd  ;  but  finding  this  plantation  very  much  expofcd  to  the  infults  of  the  French,  ho, 
at  length  abandoned  it,  and  obtained  from  king  Charles  I.  a  patent  to  him  and  his  heirs, 
for  Marylar;d,  on  the  north  of  Vi-ginia,  He  died  at  London  on  the  15th  of  April, 
1632,  and  was  buried  in  Sr.  Dunftan's  church,  Fleet-ftreer.  Lloyd  fays,  *'  he  was 
the  only  ilatefman,  that,  being  engaged  to  a  decried  party  [the  Roman  Catholics,] 
managed  his  bufineis  with  that  great  refped  for  all  fides,  that  all  who  knew  him  ap- 
plauded him,  and  none  that  had  any  thing  to  do  v/ith  him  complained  of  him.  "  He 
wrote,  I.  A  Latin  Poem  on  the  Death  of  Sir  Henry  Unton :  2.  Various  Letters  of 
State :  3^  The  Anfwer  of  Tom  lell  Truth  :  4.  The  Fradice  of  Princes  y  and,  5.  The 
Lamentation  of  the  Kirk. 

CAMDEN  (William)  a  learned  antiquary  and  hlllorian,  was  defcended  of  honeft 
and  reputable  parents,  and  born  in  the  Old  Bailey,  London,  on  the  zd  of  May,- 
J551.  He  received  the  firfl  tinfture  of  learning  in  Chrift's  Flofpital.  He  was  after- 
wards fent  to  St.  Paul's  School,  and  at  fifteen  years  of  age  was  removed  to  the  univerficy 
of  Oxford.  In  1575  he  was  appointed  fecond  mafter  of  Weftminfter  fchool  ;  and  in 
1586,  after  having  fpent  ten  years  in  colledling  materials  for  that  work,  he  publifhed, 
thefirft  edition  of  his  Britannia,  which  rendered  his  name  famous  throughout  Europe.- 
In  1503  he  fucceeded  Dr.  Edward  Grant,  as  head  mafter  of  Weftminfter-School.  In- 
if,97  he  publiftied  a  new  Greek  grammar,  entitled,  "  Grammatices  Gra^cas  Inftitutic 
compendiaria,  in  ufum  Regis;  Scholae  Weftmonafterienfis ;  "  which  has  gone  thro" 
above  a  hundred  impreflrons.  The  fame  year  he  quitted  the  laborious  office  of  a 
fchoolmafter,  being  appointed  Clarencieux  king  at  arms.  His  annals  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth appeared  in  the  year  1615,  under  the  foUowmg  tide  •,  "  Annales  Rerum  Angli- 
.carum  et  Hibernicarum,  regnante  Flizabetha,  ad  annum  falutis  MDLXXXIX.  " 
The  continuation  of  thefe  annals  was  finifhed  in  1 6 1 7,-  but  the  author  would  not  confent 
to  have  it  publiftied  in  his  life-time.  Befides  the  works  above-mentioned,,  he  wrote 
feveral  other  trafts  ;  he  alfo  founded  a  profeif)rftiip  of  hiftory  at  Oxford..  This  great 
man  died  on  the  9th  of  November,  1623,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age.  His  body  was 
interred  in  the  fouth  ifle  of  Wtftminfter-abbey,  where  a  handfome  monument  of  white 
marble  was  ereded  to  his  memory. 

Mr.  Camden  was  not  only  illuftrious  for  his  learning  and  genius,  but  amiable  for  his 
private  virtues.  In  his  writings  he  was  candid  and  modeft,  in  his  converfation  eafy. 
and  innocent,  and  in  his  whole  life  even  and  exemplary.  Adorned  with  thefe  good 
qualities,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  had  fo  great  a  number  of  illuftrious  friends  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  foreign  countries.  To  be  particular  in  liis  acquaintance  (fays  Dr.  Gibfon) 
would  be  to  reckon  up  all  the  learned  men  of  his  time.     It  has  been  faid,  that,  when 

he 
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he  was  young,  learned  men  were  his  patrons ;  when  he  grew  up,  ihe  learned  were  his 
intimates  -,  and  when  he  became  old,  he  was  a  patron  to  the  learned.  The  work 
which  he  engaged  in  for  the  honour  of  his  native  country,  gained  him  refped  at  home, 
and  admiration  abroad,  fo  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  common  oracle  j  and  for  a 
foreigner  to  travel  into  England,  and  return  without  feeing  Camden,  was  thought  ^ 
very  great  omifRon. 

CAMPBELL  (Archibald)  earl'and  marquis  of  Argyle,  was  the  fon  of  Archibald, 
earl  of  Argyle,  by  the  lady  Anne  Douglas,  daughter  of  William,  earl  of  Morton. 
He  was  born  in  the  year  1598,  and  educated  in  the:  profeflion  of  the  proteftant  religion. 
He  all  along  acled  the  part  of  a  patriot  ,  and  of  a  good  fubje61:,  though  he  coulJ  not 
Gome  into  all  the  mealures  of  the  king's  minifters ;  he  particularly  oppofed  Laud's 
Icheme  for  changing  the  conftitution  of  the  church;  however,  in  1641,  he  was  cre- 
ated marquis:  he  exerted  himfelf  in  defence  of  king  Charles  I.  oppofed  Cromwell 
en  his  entering  Scotland  ;  and  on  the  coronation  of  Charles  H.  at  Scone,  in  January 
1650-1,  fet  the  crown  upon  his"  head,  and  was  the  firfl:  nobleman  that  did  homage, 
and  fwore  allegiance  to  him.  Neverthelefs,  after  the  Reftoration,  coming  to  London 
to  congratulate  his  majefty  upon  his  return,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  without 
being  allowed  to  fee  the  king,  and  afterwards  fent  down  to  Scotland.  The  earl  of 
Middleton,.  his  moft  inveterate  enemy,  was  appointed  lord  high  commifTioner,  in 
order  t6  try  him.  In  Ihort,  he  was  condemned  for  high  treafon,  on  account  of  his 
compliance  with  the  ufurpation ;  and  was  beheaded  at  the  crofs  of  Edinburgh,  May 
27,  1661.  He  behaved  on  the  fcaffold  with  the  intrepidity  of  an  hero:  his  lalt  words 
•were,  "  I  delire  you,  gentlemen,  and  all  that  hear  me,  to  take  notice  and  remember, 
that  now,  when  I  am  entering  on  eternity,  and  am  to  appear  before  my  judge,  and  as  I 
defire  falvation,  and  exped:  eternal  happinefs  from  him,  I  am  free  from  any  accefllon, 
by  knowledge,  contriving,  counfel,  or  any  other  way,  to  his  late  majefty's  death ; 
and  r  pray  the  Lord  to  preferve  his  majelty,  the  prefent  king,  and  to  pour  his  bed 
bleflings  upon  his  perfon  and  government,  and  the  Lord  give  him  good  and  faithful 
counfellors.  "  He  wrote,  i.  Inftruflions  to  a  Son  ;  and,  2.  Defences  againft  the 
grand  Indidment  of  High  Treafon. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Granger,  in  his  Biographical  Hiftory  of  England,  obferves,  that 
«  the  marquis  of  Argyle  was,  in  the  cabinet,  what  his  enemy  the  marquis  of  Montrofc 
was  in  the  field,  the  firft  character  of  his  age  and  country  for  political  courage  and 
Gondud.  He  was  the  champion  of  the  Covenant,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  religion 
of  his  country,  which  he  zealoully  and  artfully  defended.  Such  were  his  abilities, 
that  he  could  accommodate  himfelf  to  all  charaders  and  all  times  ;  and  he  was  the 
only  man  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  who  was  daily  riling  in  wealth  and  power, 
amidft  the  diftradions  of  a  civil,  war.  " 

CAMPBELL  (Archibald)  earl  of  Argyle,  fon  to  the  former,  and  one  of  the  moft 
eminent  patriots  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  loyalty  to 
king  Charles  L  and  though  he  afterwards  fubmitted  to  live  peaceably,  he  never  owned 
either  Oliver's  or  Richard's  government.  At  the  Reftoration,  he  attended  the  court 
in  behalf  of  his  father,  and  having,  by  the  afliftance  of  theearl  of  Berkfhire,  convinced 
the  earl  of  Clarendon  of  the  balenefs  of  thofe  calumnies  that  were  thrown  upon  him, 
communicated  his  fucccfs  by  letter  to  the  lord  Duffus  :  but  this  letter  being  intercepted, 
it  was  exhibited  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland  as  a  libel  againft  their  proceedings.  He 
went  to  Scotland  to  vindicate  himfelf,  was  committed  to  prifon,  and  condemned    to 
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lofe  bis  head.  The  court  of  England  was  filled  with. aftonifhment,  and  the  king  not 
only  caufed  hiin  to  be  let  at  liberty,  but  reftored  him  to  his  title  and  eftate,  and  made 
him  a  privy  counfeilor :  he  was  aUb  appointed  a  commirTioner  of  the  treafury.  In 
i68r,  this  worthy  patriot,  becaufe  he  would  not  blindly  concur  with  all  the  meafures 
of  the  duke  of  York  in  Scotland,  and  was  fcrupulous  of  taking  contradidlory  oaths, 
was,  after  a  molt  illegal  trial,  condemned,  by  as  unjufl  a  fentcnce,  for  trealbn,  leafing- 
making  and  Icafing-tcliing.  The  king,  hov/ever,  ordered  the  execution  of  the  fen- 
tence  to  be  lufpcnded  until  his  pleafure  Ihould  be  farther  kr.own  j  in  the.  mean  time 
the  earl  efcaped  from  his  confinement,  and  took  refuge  in  Holland.  He  role  in  arms 
againil  his  enemy  king  James  II.  foon  after  his  accefTion  to  .the  throne.  This  infur- 
redion  was  concerted  with  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  entered  upon  hoftilities  in 
England  about  the  fame  time.  The  earl  was  foon  taken  prifjner,  and  being  carried  to 
Edinburgh,  was  beheaded  upon  his  former  fentence,  June  30,  1685.  He  fhewed 
great  conltancy  and  courage  under  his  misfortunes  :  on  the  day  of  his  death  he  ate  his 
dinner  very  chearfully  •,  and,  according  to  his  cuRom,  flept  after  it  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  more,  very  foundly.  At  the  place  of  execution  he  made  a  fliort,  grave,  and 
religious  fpeech  ;  and  after  folemnly  declaring  that  he  forgave  all  his  enemies.,  fubmitted 
to  death  with  great  firmnefs. 

CAMPBELL  (John)  duke  of  Argyle  and  Greenwich,  grandfon  of  the  lall:  menti- 
o^ned  earl,  v/as  born  on  the  10th  of  Oclober,  1680,  and  on  the  very  day  wJien  his 
grandfather  fufFered  at  Edinburgh,  fell  out  of  a  window  three  pair  of  ftairs  high, 
without  receiving  any  hurt.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  had  made  a  confiderable  pro- 
grefs  in  clafTical  learning.  His  father,  Archibald  duke  of  Argyle,  then  perceived 
and  encouraged  his  military  difpofition,  and  introduced  him  to  king  William,  who 
gave  him  the  command  of  a  regiment.  In  this  fituation  he  remained  till  the  death  of 
his  father,  in  1703,  when  becoming  duke  of  Argyle,  he  was  foon  after  fworn  of 
queen  Anne's  privy  council,  made  captain  of  the  Scotch  horfe-guards,  and  appointed  one 
of  the  extraordinary  lords  of  fefTions.  In  1704,  her  majefty  reviving  the  order  of  the 
thiftle,  his  grace  was  inftalled  one  of  the  knights  of  that  order,  and  was  Ihortly  after 
appointed  high-commi/Tioner  to  the  Scotch  parliament,  where  being  of  great  fervice  in 
promoting  the  intended  union,  he  was  on  his  return  created  a  peer  of  England,  by  the 
titles  of  baron  of  Chatham  and  earl  of  Greenwich,  and  in  1710  was  made  knight  of 
the  garter.  His  grace  firtl:  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  his  military  capacity  at  the  battle  of 
Oudenarde,  where  he  commanded  as  brigadier  general  with  all  the  bravery  of  youth, 
and  the  conduct  of  a  veteran  oflicer.  He  was  prefent  under  the  duke  of  Marlborougli 
at  the  fiege  of  Ghent,  and  took  pofTcnion  of  the  town.  He  had  alfo  a  confiderable 
fliare  in  the  victory  obtained  over  the  French  at  Malplaquet  :  in  this  fliarp  engagement, 
in  which  he  performed  extraordinary  feats  of  valour,  feveral  mufket  balls  penetrated 
through  his  cloaths,  hat  and  peruke.  Soon  after  this  aflion,  he  was  fent  to  take  the  com- 
mand in  Spain  ;  and  after  the  reduftion  of  port  Mahon,  he  returned  to  England. 

His  grace  having  now  a  feat  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  cenfured  the  meafures  of  the  miniffry 
with  fuch  freedom,  that  all  his  places  were  difpoied  of  to  other  noblemen  ;  but  on  the 
accelTion  of  George  I.  he  recovered  his  influence,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebel- 
lion in  17 15,  was  made  commander  in  chief  of  his  majefty 's  forces  in  North  Britain. 
In  this  ftation  he  drove  the  pretender  out  of  Scotland,  and  having  entirely  difperfed  the 
rebels,  arrived  at  London  on  the  6th  of  March,  1716.  He  was  now  in  high  favour  ; 
bur,  to  the  furprize  of  people  of  all  ranks,  he  wa§  in  a  few  months  diverted  of  all  his 
employments,  and  from  this  period  to  the  year  1718,  he  fignalized  himfelf  in  a  civil 

capacity 
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capacity  by  his  uncorrcpted  patriotifm  and  manly  eloquence,  fo  as  to  obtain  from  Mr. 
Pope  one  of  the  finell  compliments  that  ever  were  given  : 

Argyle,  the  ftate's  whole  thundtrr  born  to  wield. 
And  fliake  alike  the  fcnate  and  the  field  ! 

In  1 7 19,  he  was  again  admitted  into  favour,  appointed  lord-fteward  of  the  houlhold 
and  created  duke  of  Greenwich.  .  He  continued  in  the  adminiflration  durin<^  all  the  re- 
maining part  of  that  reign,  and  after  his  late  majedy's  acceffion  till  April  ^740,  when 
he  delivered  a  fpeech  with  fuch  vvarm.th,  that  the  miniftry  being  highly  offended  he 
was  again  difpoiTcircd  of  his  employments,  to  which,  however,  on  the  chanp-e  of '  the 
miniftry,  he  was  loon  reftored  -,  but  not  approving  of  the  meafures  of  the  new  mini- 
ff  ry,  he  gave  up  all  his  polls  for  the  lalt  time,  and  never  after  engaged  in  affairs  of  ftate. 
He  now  enjoyed  privacy  and  retirement,  and  died  of  a  paralytic  dilorder,  on  the  4th 
of  Ocftober,  1 74:?.  To  the  memory  of  his  grace,  a  very  noble  monument  was  eredled  in 
Wcftminfter-abbey,  executed  by  the  ingenious;  Roubilliac. 

On  a  pyramid  p!aced  by  the  fide  of  the  duke's  ftatue,  is  the  following  infcription  m 
gold  letters,  faid  to  be  written  by  the  late  Paul  Whitehead,  efq. 

Britain,  behold,  if  patriot  worth  be  dear, 
A  fhrine  that  claims  thy  tributary  tear  ; 
Silent  that  tongue  admiring  fenates  heard  ; 
Nervelefs  that  arm  oppofmg  legions  fear'd  : 
Nor  iefs,  O  Campbell  !   thine  the  pow'r  to  pleafe» 
And  give  to  grandeur  all  the  grace  of  eafe. 
Long  from  thy  life  let  kindred  heroes  trace 
Arts  which  ennoble  ftill  the  nobleft  race. 
Others  may  owe  their  future  fame  to  me, 
1  borrow  immortality  from  thee. 

CAR,  or  CARR,  (Robert)  earl  of  Somerfet,  was  thefon  of  Mr.  Carr,  of  Farnherft  ' 
in  Scotland,  and  was  born  near  Edinburgh.     He  was  page  to  king  James  I.  before  his 
acceffion  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  v.-as,  at  his  coronation,  made  knight  of  the  Bath  ; 
therefore  the  ftory  told  by  fome  of  our  hiftorians  of  his  introdudlion  to  the  king  at  a 
tilting  match,  about  eight  years  after,  is  void  of  foundation.     He  made  fo  rapid  a  pro- 
grefs  in  the  king's  favour,  that  in   1609  he  obtained  a  grant  of  the  eftate  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  upon  the  difcovery  of  a  flaw  in  that  gentleman's  conveyance  of  it  to  his  fon. 
In  the  next  year  he  was  advanced  to  the  office  of  lord  treafurer  of  Scotland  j  and  in  1611 
was  created  vifcount  Rochefter,  and  inftalled  knight  of  the  Garter.     After  the  death  of 
the  earl   of  Salilbury,  lord  treafurer,  in  16 12,  he  had  the  cuftody  of  the  fignets,  as  he 
had  before  during  the  earl's  ficknefs,  and  often  during  his  abfencej  and  the  difpatches 
from  all  parts  were  addreffed  to  him.     The  death  of  that  amiable  youth,  Henry  prince 
of  Wales,  on  the  6th  of  November,  in  the  fame  year,  was  an  event  fo  favourable  to  the 
authority  of  a  favourite,  that  he  could  fcarce  difguile  his  joy,  which  expofed  him  to  the 
moft  odious  imputations  of  having  occafioned  it.     But  however  innocent  he  might  be  of 
that,  he  was  unqueftionably  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  who 
had  many  years  been  his  great  confidant,  and  to  whom  he  chiefly  owed  (as  that  gentle- 
man affirmed,  in  an  expoflulatory  letter  to  him  during  his  imprifonment)    his  fortune, 
underftanding,  and  reputation.     In    return,  the  vifcount  had  procured  for  him  the  ho- 
aour  of  knighthood,  and  the  reverfion  of  the  office  of  treafurer  of  the  chamber.     This 
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murder  was  attended  with  many  aggravating  circumftances  of  treachery  and  bafenefs. 
The  caufe  of  Sir  Thomas's  death  was  concealed  for  a  confiderable  time,  and  his  lordfhip 
was  To  little  fufpeded  of  it,  that  on  November  4,  1613^  he  was  created  earl  of  Somer- 
set, and  baron  of  Brancepeth.  On  the  26th  of  December  was  celebrated,  with  extra- 
ordinary pomp  and  feflivity,  his  marriage  with  the  lady  Frances  Howard,  who  had 
been  divorced  from  the  earl  of  Effex.  In  1614,  he  was  advanced  to  the  poft  of  lord 
chamberlain  ;  but  in  April  1615  he  began  to  befupplanted  by  Sir  George  Villiers  in  the 
king's  favour,  on  account  of  the  many  teftimonies  he  gave  of  his  infolence;  and  his  ruin 
was  completed  by  the  diicovery  of  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  which  was 
communicated  to  his  majedy  at  Bewly,  the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Southampton.  On  the 
18  th  of  06lober,  1615,  he  was  committed  to  the  cudody  of  the  dean  of  Weftminfter, 
and  on  the  2d  of  November  fent  to  the  Tower  ;  but  was  not  brought  to  his  trial  till  the 
25th  of  May,  1616,  when  he  was  condemned  to  death,  as  his  countefs  had  been  the 
day  before.  Their  fentence,  however,  was  not  executed  ;  for  the  countefs's  pardon  was 
fealed  in  lefs  than  two  months  after,  though  the  earl  was  confined  in  the  Tower  till  the 
6th  of  January,  1621-2,  when  he  obtained  his  liberty.  He  died  in  July,  1645,  and 
was  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden.  The  rev.  Mr.  Granger  men- 
tioning this  nobleman  in  his  Biographical  Hiftory,  fays,  that  "  he  had  the  prudence  to 
ihew  a  due  regard  to  the  Englilli,  without  flighting  his  own  countrymen  :  His  talents 
were  neither  ihining  nor  mean  •,  and  he  was  habitually  a  courtier  and  a  ftatefman." 

GARY,  (Lucius)  lord  vifcount  Falkland,  was  born  (as  is  fuppofed)  at  Burford  in 
Oxfordfliire,  about  the  year  1610.  He  received  his  academical  learning  at  Trinity 
college,  Dublin,  and  in  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge  •,  after  which  he  was  fent  to  tra- 
vel. On  his  return  to  England,  he  entered  upon  a  very  firid  courfe  of  ftudy.  In 
3633,  he  was  made  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  privy-chamber  to  king  Charles  I.  In. 
1639,  he  was  in  the  expedition  againfl:  the  Scots  j  and,  in  1640,  was  chofen  member 
for  Newport,  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  in  the  parliament  that  began  at  Weflminfter  on  the 
13th  of  April  that  year.  He  was  eledled  again  for  the  fame  place,  in  the  parliament- 
that  met  on  the  3d  of  November  following  j  and  in  the  beginning  of  it  vigoroufly  op- 
pofed  thofe  meafures  of  the  court  which  he  thought  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  thefub- 
jeft.  He  concurred  in  the  impeachment  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  and  in  the  firft  bill  to 
take  away  the  votes  of  the  bifliops  in  the  houfe  of  Lords.  He  was,  however,  afterwards 
made  a  privy-counfellor  and  fecretary  of  ftate.  He  attended  the  king  at  Edgehill-fio-ht ; 
was  alfo  with  his  majefty  at  Oxford,  and  at  the  fiege  of  Gloucefter  :  yet,  "  he  was  fo 
much  afflidted  at  feeing  his  country  involved  in  the  calamities  of  a  civil  war,  that  he  loft 
his  former  ferenity  of  temper  ;  he  became  filent,  penfive,  and  refcrved ;  and,  in  riie 
Uiidll  of  his  friends,  the  word  peace  often  broke  from  him  with  a  profound  figh.  He 
eagerly  forwarded  every  overture  of  an  accommodation  •,  and,  that  this  condu6t  mio-ht 
^notfeem  the  refult  of  perfonal  timidity,  he  expofed  himfelf  on  all  occafions  to  the  moft 
imminent  hazard,  as  if  he  had  defpifed  life,  or  been  enamoured  of  danger."  When  his 
lemper  firft  changed,  he  began  to  negled  the  exterior  ornaments  of  his  perfon,.  in  which 
he  had  been  formerly  exadl  and  curious  ;  but,  in  the  morning  before  the  firft  battle  of 
Newbury,  as  if  he  had  forefeen  his  fate,  he  beftowed  extraordinary  pains  upon  his  appa- 
rel, faying,  the  enemy  fhould  not  find  his  body  in  a  ilovenly  condition  :  "  I  am  weary 
of  the  times  (added  he)  and  forefee  much  mifery  to  my  country-,  but  believe  I  fhall  be 
out  of  it  before  night."  He  charged  in  the  front  of  lord  Byron's  regiment,  and  being 
&ot  in  the  belly,  fell  from  his  horlej  but  his  body  was  not  found  till  the  next  mornings, 
.  Tixis  battle  was  fought  on  the  20th  of  September,  1643. 
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•  Such  was  the  end,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  of  Lord  Falkland!  he  was 
a'lnan  of  eminent  abilities,  of  great  learning,  and  of  virLUOiiSj  amiable,  and  accom- 
pliilied  manners.  His  genius  was  afTifted  by  an  unufu al  application  to  (ludy:  he  had 
examined,  with  great  care  and  attention,  the  feveral  religious  controverfies  ;  but  wa-i 
exceedingly  candid  and  charitable  to  thofe  whofe  fentirnents  differed  from  his  own. 
He  was  in  his  n.iture  ib  ftridly  attached  to  truth  and  juilice,  that  he  was  fuperior  to 
all  temptations  to  the  violation  of  either  -,  and  his  notions  of  vii  tue  were  extremely 
rigid  and  exaft.  He  was  a  generous  patron  of  men  of  wit  and  learning,  in  whole 
company  he  greatly  delighted  -,  and  the  benefits  which  he  conferred  on  luch,  were 
much  enh.inced  by  his  obliging  manner  of  beitovving  them.  His  body  was  interred 
in  the  church  of  Great  Tew.  His  lordfhip  wrote  fome  poems  and  fpeeches,  with, 
other  trads. 

CAVENDISH,  or  CANDISH,  (Thomas)  the  fecond  Englirtiman  that  failed 
round  the  globe,  was  the  Ton  of  William  Cavenciifli,  efq;'  of  Trimly  St.  Martin,  in 
the  county  of  Suffolk.  He  inherited  from  his  father  a  confiderable  edate,  but  hav- 
ing confumed  the  greateft  part  of  it  in  the  gaieties  of  life,  refolved  to  reimburfe  him- 
felf  at  the  expence  of  the  Spaniards,  with  whom  the  Englifh  were  then  at  war.  He  ac- 
cordingly fitted  out  three  veffels  at  his  own  expence,  namely,  the  Defire,  of  12.0  tons 
burthen,  the  Content,  of  60  tons,  and  the  Hugh  Gallant,  a  bark  of  40  tons;  and. 
had  no  more  than  123  hands  on  board.  With  this  inconfiderable  force,  he  failed 
from  Plymouth  on  the  21ft  of  July  1586,  and  in  February  following  paffed  the 
freights  of  Magellan.  Then  coaiting  along  Chili  and  Peru,  he  took  a  number  of 
rich  prizes.  He  afterwards  attacked  the  St.  Anne,  a  large  Acapulco  Ihip  of  700  tons,, 
though  he  had  before  funk  his  bark,  for  want  of  hands  to  man  her,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Content  came  up  fo  as  to  have  any  fhare  in  the  engagement.  In  his 
own  fhip  the  Defire,  he  had  not  above  60  men,  yet  with  thefe  he  attempted  to  boards 
the  St.  Anne  ;  and  though  he  was  twice  repulfed,  he,  at  the  third  attack,  took  her,, 
with  the  lofs  of  only  two  men  killed,  and  five  wounded:  this  prize  was  valued  aD 
48,8001.  He  then  fteered  for  the  Philippine  iflands,  where  he  fafely  arrived,  and 
proceeded  from  thence  to  Java  Major,  which  he  reached  on  the  iff  of  iVIarch,  1,588. 
He  doubled  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  the  iff  of  June,  and,  after  having encompaffed 
the  globe  in  the  fpace  of  two  years,  one  month  and  nineteen  days,  returned  in  great, 
triumph  to  England,  on  the  9th  of  September.  "  His  foldiers  and  failors  (fays 
Mr.  Granger)  were  clothed  in  filk,  his  fails  were  damaflc,  and  his  top-maft  covered 
with  cloth  of  gold."  'J^he  fuccefs  of  this  voyage  encouraged  our  hero  to  make  a- 
fecond  attempt  with  a  larger  force.  He  departed  from  Plymouth  witii  five  fhips,  the 
26th  of  Auguft,  1 59 1,  on  a  like  expedition  j  but  in  this  he  met  with  infurmountable 
difficulties,  arifing  partly  from  the  badnels  of  the  weather,  and  partly  from  the  mu- 
tinous difpofition  of  his  men.  Som.e  authors  affert,  that,  after  paffing  the  ftreiirhts 
of  Magellan  a  fccond  time,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1592,  he  was  parted  from  his. 
fleet  in  the  night,  and  never  heard  of  more;  while  others  fay,  that,  after  makinrr 
feveral  fruitlefs  attempts  to  pafs  the  above-mentioned  freights,  he  was  obliged,,  with- 
the  ucmoft  rcluftance,  to  fail  back,  which  gave  him  fuch.coiicernj  that  he  died  at  fex. 
of  a  broken  hearr,  in  the  year  1592. 

CAVENDISH  (William)  duke  of  Newcaftle,  was  juflly  effeemed  one  of  the 
moft  accompliflied  gentlemen,  as  well  as  the  moft  diftinguilhed  general  and  (tatei- 
manof  the  age  he  lived  in.     He  was  the  fon  of  Sir-  Charles  Cavendifli,  by  Catherine,. 
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daucrhter  of  Cuthbert  lord  Ogle.  He  was  born  in  1592  •,  and  his  father,  wlio  difco-.^ 
vered  in  him,  even  from  infancy,  a  great  quicknefs  ot  genius,  and  a  flrong  propenfuy 
to  literature,  took  care  to  improve  thofe  advantages,  by  procuring  for  him  the  belt 
maflcrs  in  every  fcience,  I  lis  courfe  of  education  being  early  completed,  he  appeared 
at  court  with  lo  hi^h  a  reputation  for  abilities,  as  drtw  on  him  the  peculiar  attention 
and  reoard  of  kin^  James  I.  who  at  the  creation  of  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  in  1610, 
made  him  a  kn^ghc  of  the  Bath,  and  in  1620,  three  years  after  his  acceiTion  to  a  very 
large  cftace  by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  created  baron  Ogle  and  vifcount  ^yfa^s- 
field.  In  the  third  year  of  king  Charles  I.  he  was  dignified  with  tlie  titles  of  baron 
Cavendilh  of  Bolfover,  and  earl  of  Ncwcaftle  upon  Tyne.  In  1638,  theking  made 
choice  of  him  to  be  governor  tothe  pr  nee  of  Wales.  In  1639,  when  king  Charles 
fet  out  to  command  the  army  which  the  troubles  of  the  north  had  obliged  him  to 
aflemble,  he  was  entertained  by  the  earl  of  Newcaftle  at  Welbeck  with  incredible 
macynificence  and  profufion.  The  earl  alfo  contributed  io,oool.  towards  defraying  the 
extSnce  of  the  expedition,  and  railed  a  troop  of  horfe  confifting  of  about  200  knights 
and  crentlemcn,  who  ferved  at  their  own  charge,  and  were  honoured  with  the  title  of 
the  prince's  troop.  His  lordfliip  commanded  it  in  perion  •,  and  when  he  came  near 
Berwick,  he  fent  to  the  earl  of  Holland,  then  general  of  the  horfe,  to  know  where  his 
troon  fliould  march.  Lord  Holland  anfwered,  "  next  after  the  troops  of  the  general 
officers."  Newcaftle  fent  again  to  reprefent,  that  having  the  honour  to  march  with 
the  prince's  colours,  he  thought  it  not  becoming  for  him  to  give  place  to  any  officer 
of  the  field.  The  general,  however,  repeated  his  orders  with  great  peremptorinefs 
which  the  earl  of  Newcaftle  therefore  obeyed,  taking  no  farther  notice  of  the  afil-onc 
at  that  time,  than  by  ordering  the  prince's  colours  to  be  taken  off  the  ftaff,  and 
marchino-  without  any.  But,  as  foon  as  the  fervice  was  ended,  he  fent  the  earl  of 
Holland°a  challenge,  which  his  lordfliip  accepted,  and  agreed  to  the  time  and  place 
ofmeetin'7;  to  which,  however,  when  Newcaftle  came,  he  found  not  his  antagonifl-, 
but  his  fccond.  The  affair  had  been  difclofed  to  the  king,  by  whofe  authority,  ac- 
cordincr  to  lord  Clarendon,  it  was  compromifedj  though  not  without  leaving  an  im- 
putation, in  the  minds  of  many,  of  fome  want  of  perlonal  bravery  in  lord  Holland. 

As  the  general  mifunderftanding  between  the  king  and  the  parliament  increaled, 
his  maiefty'°  appointment  of  the  earl  to  the  tuition  of  his  fon  was,  among  other  things, 
called  in  queftion.  But  his  lordfliip,  to  prevent  any  trouble  which  the  king  might 
fuffer  upon  his  account,  refigned  his  office,  and  immediately  retired  into  the  country, 
where  he  continued  in  great  privacy  tillthe  king  fent  him  exprefs  orders  to  repair  to  Hull, 
which  important  fortrefs,  and  all  the  magazines  that  were  in  it,  he  offered  to  fecure 
for  his  majefty  •,  but  when,  inftead  of  receiving  diredions  for  that  purpofe,  he  found 
his  inftrucSiions  were  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  parliament,  he  dropped  his  clefign,  and 
once  more  retired  into  the  country.  Here  he  remained  totally  inaftive,  till  the 
flame  of  civil  war  being  kindled  to  fuch  a  blaze,  that  it  would  have  appeared  cow- 
ardice to  continue  longer  lb,  he  engaged  Iq  the  royal  caufe,  and  accepted  of  a  com- 
miflion  for  the  raifing  men  to  take  care  of  the  town  of  Newcaftle,^  and  the  four  adja- 
cent counties  •,  in  which  he  was  fo  expeditk)us  and  fucccfsful,  that  his  majefty  appointed 
him  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  forces  raifed  north  of  Trent,  and  alio  of  thofe  that 
might  be  levied  in  many  of  the  fouthern  counties,  with  an  extraordinary  powerof  con- 
ferrin<y  knighthood,  coining  money,  and  iffuingfuch  dechirsation  asftiould  tohim  appear 
cxpedtent.'^  Of  all  thefe  extenfive  powers  his  lordfhip  made  a  very  fparing  ufe,  ex- 
cepting that  of  raifing  men,  which  he  purfued  with  fuch  diligence,  that  in  three 
months  he  had  levied  an  army  of  8qoo  horfe,  foot,  and  dragoons.     With  this  force 

he 
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ht  marched  into  Yorkfhire,  and,  having  defeated  the  enemy  at  Pierce  bridge,  ad- 
vanced  to  York,  where  the  governor  prelcnted  him  with  the  keys  of  the  city.     In 
confideration  of  the  many  important  fervices  which  he  performed  during  the  courfe 
of  the  civil  war,  king  Charles,  in  1643,  raifed  him  to  the  dignity  of  marquis  of  New- 
caftle  J  but  when,  in   1644,  thro*  the  precipitancy  of  prince  Rupert,  his  majefty's 
forces  received  a  total  defeat  at  Marfton-Moor,  in  which  the  marquis's  infantry  was 
cut  to  pieces,  this  nobleman,  finding  the  king's  affairs  in  that  part  of  the  kinodom 
irretrievably   ruined,  repaired  to  Scarborough,  and  from  thence,  with  a  few  of  his 
principal  officers,  embarked  for  Hamburgh.      After  flaying  about  fix  months  at  that 
place,  he  went  by  fea  to  Amfterdam,  and  from  thence   to  Paris,  where   he  married 
and  refided  fome  time.     From  Paris  he  removed  to  Antv/erp,  where  he  lived  many 
years  in  extreme  penury,  his  circumflances  being  at  fome  times  fo   bad,  that  the 
duchefs  herfelf,  in  the  life  flie  has  written  of  her  hufband,  confeflxs  they  were  both 
reduced  to  the  necefllty  of  pawning  their  clotlies  for  fubfiftcnce;  for,  although  hiS' 
dtates  in  England  were  valued  at  upwards  of  20,oool  per  annum^  yet  they  were  left 
entirely   at   the  mercy  of  the  parliament,  who  levied  immenfe  fums  on  them.     Not- 
withftanding  thefe  feverities  of  fortune,  during  the  courfe  of  a  fixteen  years  banifh- 
ment,  he  never  loft  his  fpirit,  but  retained  his  vigor  to  the  lafi,  recruiting  his  natural 
vivacity  by  the  fprightly  converfation  of  his  lady,  the  frequent  company  of  the  youno- 
Iting,  (Charles  II.  who  made  him  knight  of  the  garter,)  and  a  full  prepoflfefTion  tha't 
the  clouds,  which  then  over-hung  his  own  fortunes  and  thole  of  his  country,  would 
at  length   be  difperfed  by  the  king's  reftoration.     In  this  his  lordfhip  proved  a  true 
prophet,  for  the  gloomy  period  at  length  came  to  an  end,  and  the  marquis  returned 
to.  England  with  his  fovereign.    On  the  16th  of  March,  1664-5,  he  was  created  earl 
of  Ogle  and  duke  of  Newcaftle ;  after  which  he  devoted  himfelf  to  a  retired  life* 
Some  part  of  his  tim^e  he  employed  in  repairing  his  eftates  j  fome  part  in  breakino- 
and  managing  horfes  •,  and  the  r ell:  in  fludy  and  compofitiori.     He  wrote  a  treatife  on 
horfemanlhip,  which  is  ftill  held  in  highefteem-,  and  five  comedies,  viz.  i.  The  Country 
Captain  :  2.  The  Exile:   3.  The  Humorous  Lovers  :  4..  The  Triumphant  Widow  : 
5.  The  Variety. 

This  truly  noble  lord  refigned  his  breath  on  the  25th  of  December,  1676,  in  the  - 
8^4th  year  of  his  age  j  and  was  interred  in  Weftminfter-Abbey,  under  a  moll  fpacious  ■ 
and  magnificent  tomb,  which  a  little  before  his  death  he  had  caufed  to  be  ereded  to 
the  memory  of  his  duchefs.     "  He  was  a  nobleman  (fays  Dr.  Smollett)  of  a  mod. 
dignified  charadler  i  a  liberal  and  munificent  patron  of  the  ingenious  arts,  of  unfhaken 
loyalty,  invincible  courage,  and  extenfive  influence."     His  grace's  titles  defcendeci 
to  his  fon  Henry,  earl  of  Ogle,  who  dying  without  ifliie an  1691,  the  title  of  Newcaftle 
in  the  line  of  Gavcndilh  became  extind. 

CAVENDISH  (William)  the  firft  duke  of  Devonfhire,  one  of  theableft  flatef^ 
men  and  moft  diftinguifhed  patriots  of  hjs  time,  was  born  on  the  25th' of  January, 
1640.  He  was  attended  in  his  travels  by  Dr.  Killigrew,  afterwards  mafter  of  the  Sa- 
voy, who  infpired  him  with  a  true  relifh  for  poetry,  and  all  the  refinements  of  fcnfe 
and  wit..  On.  the  21ft  of  September,  1663,  he  was  created  mafter  of  arts.  Jn  1665 
he  went  a  volunteer,  and  expofed  his  perfon  extremely  in  his  attendance  upon  the 
duke  of  York,  who  that  year  commanded  the  Britilh  navy.  In  the  fpring  of  the 
year  1  66<^^  he  accompanied  his.  intimate  friend  Mr.  Montague  in  his  embafiTy  to  France  j 
and>  being  accidentally  at  the  opera  at  Paris,  met  with  an  adventure,  which,  though 
k  endangered  his  life,  gained  him  a  very  high  reputation.     He  was  ftanding  upon 
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the  ftacrc,  when  three  officers  of  the  king's  guard  came  alio  up.  They  were  intoxicated 
with  liquor,  and  one  of  them  walking  up  to  him  with  a  very  infulting  queltion,  his 
lordfhip  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  face,  upon  which  they  all  drew,  and  puihed  at  him 
with  great  fury  :  fetting  his  back  againft  one  of  the  fccnes,  he  made  a  ftout  defence, 
receiving  feveral  wounds,  till  a  fturdy  Swifs,  belonging  to  th«  lord  ambaffador  Mon- 
tat^ue,  caught  him  up  in  his  arms,  and  threw  him  over  the  ftage  into  the  pit.  In  his 
M\  his  arm  catched  upon  an  iron  fpike,  and  was  grievoufly  torn.  The  three  officers 
were  by  the  king's  order  fent  to  prifon,  where  they  remained,  till  by  his  lordffiip's  in- 
terceffion  they  were  difcharged.  He  afterwards  ferved  as  member  for  the  county  of 
Derby  in  feveral  parliaments.  In  1679  he  was  chofen  one  of -the  king's  new  privy- 
council  •,  but  finding  his  attendance  ifteffedual,  he  with  feveral  others  delired  leave 
to  withdraw,  which  was  granted  them.  He  vigoroufly  promoted  the  bill  of  ex- 
clufion,  and  carried  up  to  the  lords  an  impeachment  againft  the  lord  chief  juftice. 
Scroegs,  for  his  arbitrary  and  illegal  proceedings  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  At 
the  ford  RufTel's  trial  he  appeared  as  a  witnefs  for  him  •,  and,  when  his  noble  friend 
was  under  fentence  of  death,  gave  him  a  proof  of  his  friendfhip,  by  fending  him  a 
mefTac^e  that  he  would  come  and  change  clothes  with  him  in  prifon,  and  ftay  there  to 
repreient  him,  if  he  thought  that  in  fuch  difguife  he  could  make  his  efcape.  In  1684, 
by  the  deceafe  of  his  father,  he  became  earl  of  Devonlhire ;  and  two  years  after 
was  fined  30,0001.  for  ftriking  colonel  Culpepper  within  the  verge  of  the  court.  His 
abhorrence  of  popery  made  him  one  of  the  earliell  in  inviting  over  the  prince  of 
Oranoe,  at  whofe  landing  he  appeared  in  arms  for  him.  In  the  debates  of  the  houfe 
of  lords  concerning  the  throne,  he  was  very  zealous  for  declaring  the  prince  and 
princefs  of  Orange  king  and  queen  of  England.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
lord-fteward  of  their  majefties  houfhold  •,  inftalled  knight  of  the  garter;  and  in  1694 
was  created  marquis  of  Hartington  and  duke  of  Dcvonfhire.  Thefe  and  his  other  ho- 
nours he  enjoytd  inth^  reign  of  queen  Anne,  and  died  an  the  i8th  of  Auguft,  1707. 
His  o-race's  genius  for  poetry  Ihewed  itfelf  particularly  in  two  pieces,  written  with 
equal  fpirit,  dignity,  and  delicacy  :  thefe  are,  an  ode  on  the  death  of  Qiieen  Mary, 
and  an  allufion  to  the  Archbifliop  of  Cambray's  Supplement  to  Homer.  He  had 
great  fl^ill  in  the  languages,  was  a  true  judge  in  hiftory,  and  a  critic  in  poetry  ;  he 
had  a  fine  hand  in  mufic,  an  elegant  taftein  painting,  and  in  architecture  had  a.^enius 
and  fldll  equal  to  any  perfon  of  the  age  in  which  he  liveil. 

CECIL  (William)  lord  Burleigh,  was  the  fon  of  Richard  Cecil,  Efq.  matter  of 
the  robes  to  king  Henry  VIII.  and  was  born  at  Bourn  in  Lincolnfhire,  on  the  13th  of 
September,  1521.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  grammar- 
fchool  at  Grantham,  from  whence  he  was  removed  to  Stamford.  In  15^5^  he  was 
entered  of  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  the  regu- 
larity of  his  life,  and  an  uncommon  application  to  his  ftudies.  At  fixteen  years  of 
aae  he  read  a  logical  ledure  in  the  univerfity,  and  at  nineteen  a  Greek  leduie;  and 
this  he  did  entirely  from  choice,  and  for  his  own  pleafure,  without  any  pay  or  falary. 

When  he  had  fufficiently  profecuted  his  ftudies  at  Cambridge,  and  laid  a  good 
foundation  of  folid  and  ufeful  learning,  his  father  thought  proper  to  fend  for  him  up 
to  London,  and,  about  the  year  154.1,  placed  him  in  Gray's-Inn  j  where  he  applied 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law  with  the  fame  affiduity  and  diligence  that  he  had  before 
exerted  at  the  univerfity.  And  while  he  was  thus  employed,  an  accident  introduced 
him  to  the  notice  and  favour  of  his  fovereign.  O'Neil,  a  famous  Irifh  chief,  coming 
to  court,  brought  with  him  two  of  his  chaplains,  who  were  bigotted  Papifts-,  with 
'-^.  whom 
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whom  Mr.  Cecil,  who  was  come  from  Gray's-Inn  to  the  palace  to  fee  his  father,  chan- 
ced to  have  a  very  warm  difpute  in  Latin,  which  was  managed  with  fo  much  acute- 
nefs  and  vivacity  on  the  part  of  Cecil,  that  the  two  priefls,  finding  themfclves  utterly 
unable  to  cope  with  him,  broke  from  him  in  a  rage.  This  being  reported  to  the  king, 
he  had  the  curiofity  to  fee  the  young  man,  and  was  fo  much  taken  with  his  abilities, 
that  he  directed  his  father  to  find  out  a  place  for  him  :  but  as  there  was  none  vacant,' 
the  old  gentleman  afked  the  reverfion  of  the  office  of  Cullos  Brevium  in  the  court  of 
Common  Pleas,  which  the  king  readily  granted.  About  this  time  Mr.  Cecil  married 
Mary  Cheke,  filler  to  the  celebrated  Sir  John  Cheke,  by  whom  he  had  one  fon.  He 
was  recommended  by  Cheke  to  the  earl  of  Hertford,  uncle  to  king  Edward  VI.  and 
afterwards  duke  of  Somerfet,  and  lord  proteftor.  In  i  547  that  nobleman  appointed 
him  mafter  of  requefts.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  he  came  into 
pofl'elTion  of  his  office  of  Cuftos  Brevium,  which  brought  him  in  240!.  a  year  :  and 
his  firft  wife  being  now  dead,  he  efpoufed  Mildred,  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke, 
a  lady  of  great  merit  and  confiderable  learning. 

When  the  protedor  fet  out  upon  his  expedition  into  Scotland,  Mr.  Cecil  attended 
him,  and  was  prefent  at  the  battle  of  Multclburgh,  where  his  life  was  very  narrowly 
faved  by  the  interpofition  of  one  of  his  friends;  who,  in  pufhing  him  out  of  the  level 
of  a  cannon,  had  his  own  arm  fhattered  to  pieces  by  a  fiiot,  that  would  otherwife 
have  difpatched  Cecil.  Upon  his  return  to  court,  he  grew  into,  favour  with  the  young 
king;  and,  in  1548,  was  appointed  fccretary  of  ftate.  But  the  following  year  a 
party  being  formed  againfl;  the  prote6tor,  our  fecretary  was  involved  in  the  troubles 
of  that  nobleman,  and  committed  prifoner  to  the  Tower,  where  he  is  faid  to  have 
•continued  three  months*.  But  he  was  afterwardsfct  at  liberty,  and  reflored  to  his  office 
ef  fecretary;  and  on  the  nth  of  Odober,  1551,  he  was  knighted  and  fworn  of 
t-he  privy-council.  In  April  155^,  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  order  of  the 
garter.  On  the  acceffion  of  queen  Mary,  he  wasdifmiiTed  from  his  offices ;  notwith- 
Itanding  which,  towards  the  latter  end  of  her  reign,  flic  often  confulted  him.  He 
kept  fair  with  her  minifters,  and  was  very  much  refpeded  by  cardinal  Pole,  bifliop  Ton- 
ftall,  and  Sir  William  Peters,  zealous  papifts,  for  his  great  wifdom.  in  that  reign 
he  carried  on  a  private  correfpondence  with  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  on  whofe  ac- 
ceffion  to  the  throne  in  1558,  he  was  fworn  privy  counfellor  and  fecretary  of  ftat«. 
In  1561  he  was  appointed  mafler  of  the  wards;  and  was  foon  after  unanimoufly 
chofen  by  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  to  be  their  chancellor.  To  relate  every  public 
tranfadion  in  which  Cecil  was  concerned,  would  be  to.  enter  into  a  detail  of  almoft 
every  important  occurrence  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  which  would  far  exceed  the 
limits  of  our  work.  For  no  miniftcr  was  ever  more  vigilant  and  attentive  to  the  in- 
t-erefts  of  his  fovereign,  and  of  his  country,  nor  more  laborious  and  indefatigable  in  the 
public  fervice,  than  this  famous  ftatefman.  His  great  influence  in  the  council,  how- 
ever, procured  him  fome  enemies  among  the  courtiers  ;  and  the  earl  of  Lcicefter,  the 
queen's  favourite,  together  with  fome  others  of  the  nobility,  laboured  to  bring  about 
his  ruin,  by  incenfing  the  queen  againfl;  him.  But  Elizabeth  hid  too  much  penetra- 
tion, and  was  too  well  fatisfied  of  the  integrity  and  capacity  of  Cecil,  to  fufil-r  her-" 
fclf  to  be  milled  by  any  artful  mifreprefentations  of  his  conducl,  though  made  by 
thofe  to  whom  ffic  was  perfonally  attached  ;  nor  could  flie  be  prevailed  on  to  withdraw 
her  confidence  from  this  able  minifi;er,  whom  in  February,  1571,  flie  raifid  to  the 
dignity  of  an  Englilli  peer,  by  the  title  of  baron  Burghlcy,  or'  Burleigh.     In  June 
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1572,  he  was  made  knight  of  the  garter ;  and  In  July  following,  was- advinoed:'- to - 
the  office  of  lord  high-treafurer  of  iin gland.     He  died  on  the  4-th  of  Augurt,   1598^^- 
at  the  wreat  age  of  feventy-feven  ;  and,  '*  by   a  rare  fortune,,  (fays  Mr.    Hume)  was 
Equally  regretted  by  his  fovereign  and  the  people." 

Lord  Burleigh  was  in  his  perfon  of  a  middle  ftatur^e,  ftraighr,  and  well-propoftioned;^^ 
and  before  age  came  on  him,  and  he  began  to  be  fubjedt  to  the  gout,  he  was  ftrongj 
and  adtive,  and  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue.  He  was  in  his  own  time  confidered: 
as  the  greatert  miniller  not  only  in  Lngland,  but  in  Europe ;  and  poflerity  has  juftly 
conlidered  him  as  one  of  the  mod  wife,  able,  and  vigilant  ftatefmen  that  this  coun- 
try ever  produced.  His  vaft  and  comprehenfive  capacity  took  in  the  higheft  and  niolb 
important  Obje6ls  of  government,  and  at  tlie  fame  time  dcfcended  to  the  loweft  and  moft 
minute.  He  v/as  feared  by  the  enemies  of  England,  and  beloved  and  reverenced  by 
his  countrymen.  His  indefatigable  application,  and  unwearied  attention  to  the  public 
aflairs,  and  the  general  interefts  of  the  kingdom,  were  alrr^oft  incredible. 

Camden  draws  the  following  charader  of  Lord  Burleigh.  "  Having  (fays  he)  lived; 
long  enough  to  nature,  and  long  enough  to  his  own  glory,  but  not  long  enough 
to  his  country,  he  refigned  his  foul  to  God  with  fo  much  peace  and  tranquility,  that 
the  greateft  enemy  he  had  freely  declared,  that  he  envied  him  nothing  but  that  his  fun 
went  down  with  fo  much  luflre  ;  whereas  generally  public  niinifters  are  not  blcfled^ 
with  fuch  calm  and  fortunate  periods.  Certainly  he  was  a  moft  excellent  man  ;  for 
he  was  fo  liberally  furniflied  by  natilre,  (to  fay  nothing  of  his  prelehce  and  afpc6f,.. 
which  had  a  commanding  fweetnefs  in  them)  and  fo  polifhed  and  adorned  wkh  learn- 
ing and  education,  that  every  way  for  honefty,  gravity,  temperance,  induftry,  and- 
juftice,  he  was  a  moft  accompliihed  perfon.  He  had  alfo  an  eafy  and  flowing  elo-' 
quence,  which  confifted  not  in  a  pomp  and  oftentation-  of  words,  but  in  d  malculine 
plainnefs  and  fignificancy  of  fenfe.  He  was  mafter  of  a  prudence  formed  upon  ex-- 
perience,  and  regulated  by  temper  and  moderation  :  and  his  loyalty  was  true,  and.- 
would  endure  the  touch,  and  was  only  exceeded  by  his  piety,  which  indeed  was  emi- 
nently great.  To  fum  up  all  in  a  word,  the  queen  was  happy  in  fo  great  a  counfellor,^, 
and  the  ftate  of  England  for  ever  indebted  to  him  for  his  fage  and  prudent  counfel. 

'*  The  queen  did  fo  far  rely  upon  his  conduft,  that,  admiring  his  prudence  and  wif- 
dpm,  fhe  in  a  manner  laid  the  whole  wtight  of  the  government  upon  his  ihoulders. 
His  great  intereft  with  the  queen,  and  a  plentiful  eftate  befide,  drew  upon  him  the - 
envy  of  fome  of  the  nobility,  which,  he  ufed  to  fay,  was  fooner. overcome  by  giving-: 
way,  than  making  oppofition  againft  it.     When  his  prudence  and  fidelity  in.  the.: 
weightieft  matters  had  been  experienced  for  thirteen  years,  the  queen  honoured  himi^ 
with  the  title  of  Baron  of  Burleigh,  and  then  made  him  lord  high   treafurer^  of   Eng-" 
land..    In  which  office,  though  he  abhorred  bafe  and  corrupt  methods  of  raifing  mo-- 
ney,  he  increafed  both  the  public  treafure,  and  his  private  eftate^  by  his  induftry  and 
frugality.     For  indeed  hefeldom  or  never  fuffered  any  thing  to  be  expended,  but  for 
the   queen's  honour,    the  fecunity   of  the  nation,    or  the  fupporc  of  neighbouring 
allies. 

*'  He  looked  ftri6lly,..yct  not  over-rigidly,  to  the  farmers  of  the  cuftoms.  He 
ufed  to  fay,  that  he  never  cared  to  fee  the  treafury  grow  too  great  like  the  fpleen, , 
when  the  other  parts  of  the  common-wealfh  were  in  a  confumption.  He  ufed  all  . 
pofTible  means,  and  wkh  good  fuccefs,  to  enrich  the  queen  and  the  kingdom  by  his 
adminiftration  •,  it  being  a  common  expreffion  with  him,  that  nothing  could  be  for 
the  advantage  of  a  prince,  which  was  inconfiftent  with  his  reputation.  Wherefore 
he  would  never  fufFcr  the^  rents  of  lands  to  be  raifed',  nor  the  old  tenants  to  be 
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turned  our.  The  fame  method  he  obfervcd  as  to  his  own  private  efliate,  v/hich  he 
managed  with  fo  much  difcretion  and  probity,  that  he  never  fued  any  man,  nor  was 
lued  himfelf.  I  fliall  forbear  too  lavifh  a  commendation  of  him  ;  but  this  I  may  ven- 
ture to  affirm  with  truth,  that  he  was  one  of  thole  few  who  lived  and  died  with  equal 
glory.  Such  a  man,  as  while  others  regard  with  admiration,  I,  after  the  ancient  man- 
ner,  am  rather  inclined  to  contemplate  with  the  facred  applaufe  of  filent  veneration. 

Lord  Burleigh  v,/roce  two  Latin  poems  on  the  death  of  Margaret  Nevij  Jadv  of 
the  hcd-chambtr  to  queen  Catharine  -,  a  Latin  poem  in  memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Cha- 
loner  ;  Precepts  or  Diredions  for  the  well  ordering  and  carriage  of  a  man's  life-  A 
Meditation  on  the  State  of  England,  during  the  re-gn  of  queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  other 
pieces.  A.  colle6lion  of  his  ilate  papers  was  publiflied  by  S.  Haymes,  in  1740  j  and  a 
continuation  of  them  by  Mr.  Murdin,  in  1760. 

CENTLIVRE  (Susanna)  a  celebrated  comic  writer,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
PVeeman,  of  Holbeach,  in  Lincoinfliire,  and   had   fuch  an  early  genius  for  poetry' 
th;it,  it  is  faid,  {he  wrote  a  fong  before  flic  was  feven  years  old.     She  learned  French 
from  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  who  fo  much  admired  her  fprightly  wit  and  manner 
that  he  undertook  to  inltrudt  her  in  that  language,  in  which  fhe  m.ade  fo  rapid  a  pro- 
grefs,   that  before  {lie  was  twelve  years  of  age,  {he  could  not  only  read  Moliere    but 
enter  into  the  fpirit  of  all  the  characters.     After  her  father's  death,  fhe  enli{led'  her- 
felf  in  a  company  of  {trolling  players,  with  whom  fhe  continued  fome  time.     Several 
little  poems  procured  her  ccnfiderable  prefents  from  the  great;  particularly  prince  Eu- 
gene made  her  a  prefent  of  a  very  handfome  gold  liiuff-box,  for  a  poem  inlcribed  to 
him.     Her  peculiar  talent  was  comedy,  and  fhe  principally  excelled  in  the  contrivance 
of  the  plots  and  incidents.     She  for  many  years  kept  up  a  correlpondence  with  oen- 
tlenien  diflinguilhed  by  their  wit  and  abilities  ;  particularly  with  Sir  Richard  Steele 
Mr.  Rowe,  Mr.  Budgel,  &c.  She  died  in  Spring-Garden,  Charing-Crofs,  on  the  hrii 
of  December,    1723,  at  the  houfe  of  her  hufband  Mr  Jofeph  Centlivre,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  church  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields.     She  wrote  nineteen  dramatic  pieces 
viz.   I.  The  Artihce  :    2.  The  Ba{iet  Table:  3.  The  Beau's  Duel:  4.  Bicker{l:afF's 
Burying :  5.  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife:  6.  The  Bufy  Body  :   7.  The  Cruel  Gift:  8. 
The  Gam.eil^er :  9.  The  Gotham  Election  :   10.  Love  at  a  Venture  :    11,  Love's  Con- 
trivance:  12.  The  Man's  Bewitched:   13.   Marplot:   14.  The   Perjur'd  Hufband' 
15.  The   Perplex'd  Lovers:   16.  T  he  Platonic  Lady  :   17.  The  Stolen  Heirefs :   is" 
A  Wife  well  managed  :   19.  The  Wonder, 

CH.'UCER  (Geoffrey)  the  father  of  Englifli  poetry,  was  born  at  London  in 
1328,  thefecond  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  III.  At  a  proper  age  he  wasVent 
to  the  Univerlity  of  Cambridge,  wheie  he  gave  early  teftimonics.of  his  poetical  talents 
by  feveral  elegies  and  fonnets,  and  particularly  by  a  poem  called  the  Court  of  Love-' 
which  he  compofed  when  he  was  about  eighteen,  and  which  carries  in  it  evident  proofs 
of  his  {kill  and  learning,  as  well  as  of  the  tlrength  of  his  genius.  From  Cambridge 
he  removed  to  Oxford,  in  order  to  complete. his  {^udies  •,  and  afterwards  travelled  into 
France,  Holland,  and  other  countries.  Upon  his  return,  he  entered  himfelf  of  the 
Middie-Temple,  as  a  fludent  in  the  lav/.  His  extraordinary  accomplifiiments  both 
of  body  and  mind,  gained  him  the  friendfliip  of  many  perfons  of  diltindion,  by  whom 
he  was  mtroduccd  at  court,  where  his  firft  employment  was  that  of  page  to  the  king 
In  the  number  of  Chaucer's  court-patrons  was  John  of  Gaunt,  duk^of  Lanca{l-er 
by  whom,  and  alfo  his  duchefs  Blanche,  a  lady  diftinguifhed  for  her  wit  and  virtue' 
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he  was  g'eatly  etteemtfd.  King  l£dwai\',  in  the  forty-firft  year  of  hisTeign,  granted 
our  tiott,  for  his  good  krvices,  an  annuity  ot  twenty  marks,  payable  out  of  the  Ex-i 
chequer,  n  1  he  rouhl  otherwiO-  provide  fo--  him.  Not  long  after,  he  was  madegentle- 
ir.an  of  the  king's  piivy  chamber-,  and,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  reign,  the  king 
grante.l  h.im  the  further  lum  of  twejity  marks  a  year,  during  life.  'I'he  next  year  he 
w.s  appointed  lliieki-bearer  to  his  majeily.  In  the  forty-fixth  year  of  this  prince, 
Chaucer  w  .s  h  )nourcd  with  a  coirimifiion,  in  conjun£l:ion  with  other  perfons,  to  treat 
with  the  repubhc  of  Genoa.  This  negcciation,  it  is  conjedured,  regarded  the  hiring 
of  Ihips  for  the  king's  navy.  At  his  return  home,  he  received  a  new  mark  of  royal 
favour,  his  majeiiy  granting  him  a  pitcher  of  wine  daily,  in  the  port  of  London,  to 
be  delivered  by  the  butler  of  England.  Soon  after,  he  was  made  comptroller  of  the 
cu!>oms  of  London,  for  wool,  v/ool-fells,  and  hides,  with  a  provifo  that  he  (hould 
perfonally  execute  that  office,  and  keep  the  accounts  of  it  with  his  own  hand,  About 
a  year  after  his  nomination  to  this  o'fhce,  he  obtained  from  the  king  a  grant  of  the 
lands  and  body  of  Sir  Edmund  Stapkgate,  Ion  of  Sir  Edmund  Staplegate  of  Kent, 
in  ward.  His  income  at  this  time  amounted  to  one  thoufand  pounds  per  annum.  In 
the  lad  year  of  king  Edward,  he  was  one  of  the  commiflloncrs  lent  over  to  expodulate 
with  the  French,  on  their  violation  of  the  truce. 

Richard  II.  who  fucceeded  to  the  crown  in  1377,  con[inr>ed  the  {a^v.t  year  ins 
grandfather's  grant  to  Chaucer,  of  twmty  marks  a  year,  _  and  hkewife  the  other 
grant  of  a  pitcher  of  wine  daily.  In  the  fourth  year  of  king  Richard's  reign,  he 
procured  a  confirmation  of  the  grants  that  had  been  formerly  m.ade  to  himfelf  and 
to  Philippa  his  wife.  Chaucer  having  adopted  many  of  WickhfF's  tenets,  exerted 
himfelf  to  the  utmoft,  in  1382,  i.i  fupporting  John  Comberton,  generally  (tiled  John 
of  Northampton,  mayor  of  London,  who  endeavoured  to  reform  the  city  according 
to  the  advice  given  by  Wickliff".  This  intended  reformation  was  highly  relented  by 
the  clergy.  Comberton  was  taken  into  cuftody.  Our  poet,  being  apprised  of  his 
danaer,  '^made  his  efcape  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  fpent  his  time  in  Hainauit,  France, 
and^Zealand.  His  neceffities  at  length  forced  him  to  return  to  England,  where  he 
was  difcovered,  feized,  and  fent  to  prifon.  But  upon  difclofing  all  he  knew  of  the 
late  tranfaftions  in  the  city  of  London,  he  was  difchargcd.  This  confeffion  brought 
upon  him  a  heavy  load  of  calumny.  At  this  time,  in  order  to  give  vent  to  his  for- 
row,  he  wrote  his  Teftament  of  Love,  in  imitation  of  Boetius  de  Confolatione  Philo- 
fophia.  His  affiidions,  which  arofe  chiefly  from  poverty,  received  a  very  confiderable 
addition,  by  the  decline  of  the  duke  of  Lancaftcr's  credit  at  court.  In  this  reverfe 
of  fortune,  Chaucer  wifely  refolved  to  quit  the  bufy  fcene  of  life  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged,  and  to  feek  for  happinefs  in  (ludy  and  retirement.  The  place  he  chofe 
for  his  retr'eat  was  Woodftock  •,  and  here  he  employed  part  of  his  time  in  revifmg  and 
corredincy  his  writings.  The  duke  of  Lancafter's  return  to  favour,  and  his  marry- 
ing Catherine  Swynford,  fifter  to  Chaucer's  wife,  could  not  influence  our  author  to 
quit  his  retirements,  where  he  wrote  his  admirable  treatife  on  the  Aftrolabe.  About 
the  year  1397,  king  Richard  granted  him  an  annuity  of  twenty  marks,  in  lieu  of  that 
given  him  by  his  grandfather,  which  poverty  had  compelled  him  to  difpofe  of  for  his 
fubfiftence.  The  following  year  he  had  the  grant  alio  of  a  pipe  of  wine  annually, 
out  of  the  cuftoms  of  the  port  of  London,  v/hich  was  to  be  delivered  to  him  by  the 
chief  butler.  By  thefe  benefits  our  poet  was  cheated  and  comforted  in  his  declining 
years.  But  he  fuftained  a  confiderable  lofs,  in  February,  1399,  by  the  death  of 
his  noble  patron  the  duke  of  Lancafler.  This  is  fuppofed  to  have  greatly  afleded 
him  •,  for  about  this  time  he  retired  10  Dunnington  caftle,  near  Newbury,  where  he 
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f|vnt  ihc  remainder  of  liis  c'ays.  This  was  a  veiy  agreeable  ancl  plcafanr  retreat  ;'  and 
here  Chaucer  lived  in  honour,  cileemed  by  all,  and  celebrated  for  his  genius  and 
learniiia,  not  only  in  tingiand,  but  in  foreign  countries.  I  ie  was  in  this  fuuation,  when 
Richard  II.  was  depofed,  and  Heniy  of  Lancalier,  the  Ton  of  his  late  brother-in-law» 
placed  upon  the  throne  -,  but  ov.c  pott  was  no  way  ccncerned  in  tliis  revolution,  ni;r 
does  he  appear  to  have  been  eager  in  pwing  his  compliments  to  the  new  king.  Mow- 
ever,  in  the  firft  year  of  king  Henry  IV.  he  obtained  a  con.irm.uion  of  his  grant  of  a 
j)ipe  of  wine  annually,  and  his  annuity  ;  and  Henry  alfo  granted  him  ihe  fame  year  an 
annuity  cf  forty  marks.  He  died  on  the  2.3th  of  Ocftober,  1400,  in  the  fevcnty-le- 
cond  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  Wellminfter  Abbey. 

Chaucer  has  been  defervedly  conlidered  as  one  of  the  ;reateft,  as  well  as  earlieft 
poets  which  tiiis  n,:tion  has  produced-  Allowing  for  thole  unavoidable  de["c6ls  whjch 
arife  from  the  flucluation  of  language,  his  works  have  flill  all  the  beauties  wi.ich  can 
be  wifiied  for,  or  expeded,  in  every  fpecies  of  romijofiion  which  he  attempted  -,  for 
it  has  been  truly  faid,  that  he  excelled  in  all  the  differentkinds  of  verfe  in  whicL  he 
wrote,  lie  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  amicnt  rules  of  poetry,  nur  did  he  difdain 
to  fellow  then),  tho'  he  thought  it  the  leail  part  of  a  poet's  perfctli  )ns.  As  he  had  a 
diice  imp;  eye,  he  difc-vered  nature  in  all  her  appearances,  and  llript  off  every  di!- 
guiie  witlr  which  the  Gothic  writers  had  clotii.d  her.  He  was  an  excellent  mailer  of 
love  poetry,  having  (ludied  that  palHon  in  all  its  lerms  and  appearances;  and  Mr. 
1)  yden  prefers  him  upon  this  Account  to  Ovid.  His  Troilus  and  Crefeide  is  one  of 
the  moft  beautiful  i>ocms  of  that  kind,  in  which  love  is  civrioufly  and  naturally  defcri- 
bed,  in  its  early  appearance,  its  hopes  and  frars,  its  applicat  on,  fruition,  and  defpair 
in  difappointment.  Iha-  in  the  elegiac  poetry  he  was  a  great  mailer,  appears  evident- 
ly by  his  Complaint  of  ihe  black  Knight,  the  poem  called  La  b  die  Dame  fans  mercy  ^  and 
iirvcral  of  hi';  longs.  And  his  uncommon  talents  in  the  faiirical  and  comic  way  arc 
llrikingly  evident.  "  He  deicrves  (fays  the  ingenious  Mr.  Warton)  to  be  ranked  as 
one  of  the  firft  linglifli  poets,  on  account  of  his  admirable  artinccin  painting  the 
manners,  which  none  before  him  had  ever  attempted,  even  in  the  moll  imperfect  de- 
gree ;  and  it  Ihould  be  remembered  to  h's  h  nour,  that  he  was  the  firft  who  gave 
the  Engljfli  nation  in  its  own  language,  an  idea  of  humour." 

But  the  great  merit  of  our  author  is  fet  in  the  moll  confpicuous  point  of  view  by 
Mr.  Dryden,  who  was  not  only  a  great  poet,  but  an  admirable  critic.  *'  As  Chaucer 
(fays  he)  is  the  father  of  Englifli  poetry,  fo  1  hold  him  in  the  fame  degree  of  venera- 
tion as  the  Grecians  held  Homer,  or  the  Rom.ans  Virgil  :  he  is  a  perpetual  fountain  of 
good  fenfe,  learned  in  all  fciences,  and  therefore  fpeaks  properly  on  all  fubjefts  ;  as 
he  knew  what  to  fay,  fo  he  knew  alfo  when  to  leave  off  •,  a  continence  which  is  prac- 
tifed  by  few  writers,  and  fcarcely  by  any  of  the  ancients  excepting  Virgil  and  Horace. 
Chaucer  followed  nature  every  where,  but  was  never  fo  bold  as  to  go  beyond  her: 
and  there  is  a  great  difference  of  being  Poeta  &  nimis  Poeta,  if  vve  may  believe  Ca- 
tullus, as  much  as  betwixt  amodeft  behaviour  and  affcdation.  The  verfe  of  Chaucer, 
I  confefs,  is  not  harmonious  to  us,  but  it  is  like  the  eloquence  of  one  whom  Tacitus 
commends,  it  was  auribus  ifiius  temporis  accommodata :  they  who  lived  with  him,  and 
fome  time  after  him,  thought  it  mulical ;  and  it  continues  fo  even  in  our  judgment, 
if  compared  with  the  numbers  of  Lydgate  and  Gower,  his  cotemporaries  ;  there  is 
the  rude  fweetnefs  of  a  Scotch  tune  in  k,  which  is  natural  and  pleafing,  though  not 
perfecl.  It  is  true,  I  cannot  go  fo  far  as  he  who  publifhed  the  lad  edition  of'him  ; 
for  he  would  make  us  believe  the  fault  is  in  our  ears,  and  that  there  are  really  ten 
fyllables  in  a  verfe,  where  vve  find  but  nine  :  but  this  opinion  is  not  worth  confuting." 
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«<  He  mv(\:  (Mr.  Dryden  afterwards  adds)  have  been  a  man  of  a  moft  wonderful 
comprehtnfive  nacurc,  becaufe,  as  it  has  btrn  truly  obicrved  of  him,  he  has  taken 
into  the  compars  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  the  varicus  manners  and  humours,  as  we 
now  call  them,  of  the  whole  Englilh  nation,  in  his  age.  Not  a  fmgl<;  charadtr  has 
efcaped  him.  All  his  pilgrims  are  levcraliy  diftinguill-ieci  fiom  each  other,  ar^l  not 
only  in  their  inclinations,  but  in  their  phyfiognoinies  and  perfons.  The  matter  and 
manner  of  their  tales,  and  of  their  telling,  are  fo  fuited  to  their  different  educations, 
humours,  and  callings,  that  each  of  them  would  be  imp/oper  in  any  other  mouth. 
Even  the  grave  and  ierious  charafters  are  diilinguiflied  by  their  feverd  forts  of  gra- 
vity •,  their  difcourlcs  are  fuch  as  belong  to  rheir  age,  their  calling,  and  their  breed- 
ing ;  fuch  as  are  becoming  of  them,  and  of  them  only.  Som.e  oj:  his  perfons  are 
vicious,  and  fome  virtuous  •,  fome  are  unlearned,  or  (as  Chaucer  calls  them)  lewd, 
and  fome  are  learned.  Even  the  ribaldry  of  the  low  characler^  is  different ;  the  Reeve, 
the  Miller,  and  the  Cook,- are  feveral  men,  and  di.:inguifhed  from  each  other,  as 
much  as  the  mincing  lady  Priores,  and  the  broad-fpeaking  gap-tooth'd  Wife  of 
Bath.  But  enough  of  this  :  there  is  fuch  a  variety  of  game  fpringing  up  before  me. 
That  I  am  diltrafted  in  my  choice,  and  know  not  which  to  follow.  It  is  fufficient  to 
fay,  accordinL';  to  the  proverb,  that  here  is  God's  plenty.  We  have  our  fore-fathers, 
and  grand-dames  all  before  us,  as  they  were  in  Chaucer's  days:  their  general  charac- 
ters are  ftill  remaining  in  mankind,  and  even  in  England  ;  though  they  are  called  by 
other  names  than  thole  of  Monks  and  Fryars,  of  Canons,  and  Lady  Abbeffes,  and 
Nuns-,  for  mankind  is  ever  the  fame,  and  nothing  loft  out  of  nature,  though  every 
thing  is  altered." 

CHICHLEY,  or  CHICHELY  (Henry)  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  V.  and  VI.  was  born  of  an  obfcurc  family  at  Higham  Eerrers,  in  Nor- 
thamptonfhire.  After  being  inllrufted  in  grammar  learning  at  Wincheller  fchool,  he 
became  fellow  of  New  college,  in  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  do6lor  in  the 
civil  and  canon  law.  About  the  year  1402,  he  was  appointed  archdeacon. of  Salif- 
bury  •,  which  preferment  he  exchanged  two  years  after  for  the  chancellorfliip  of  that 
diocefe.  In  1407,  he  was  fent  ambaffador  by  king  Henry  IV.  to  congratulate  Grego- 
ry XII.  on  his  advancement  to  the  papacy  •,  and  the  bifhopric  of  St.  David's  becoming 
vacant  whilfl:  he  was  at  Rome,  he  was  promoted  to  that  fee  by  the  pope,  who  confe- 
crated  him  with  his  own  hands.  In  1409,  he  affifted  at  the  council  of  Pifa  ;,and  in  1414, 
upon  the  death  of  archbifliop  Arundel,  was  tranflated  to  the  lee  of  Canterbury.'  In 
a  parliament  held  the  fame  year  at  Leicefter,  he  artfully  perfuaded  Elenry  V.  to  en- 
gage in  a  war  with  France,  which  he  thought  would  find  fufficient  employment  for 
his  ambitious  and  a6llve  fpirit,  and  divert  him  from  his  purpofe  of  fcizing  the  reve- 
nues of  the  clergy.  About  the  year  1424,  our  prelate  founded  a  noble  college  at 
Higham-Ferrers,  the  place  of  his  birth,  in  honour  of  the  Bleffed  Virgin,  St.  Tho- 
mas of  Canterbury,  and  king  Edward  the  Confeffor,  for  eight  fellows,  four  clerks, 
and  fix  chorifters.    He  alfj  built  a  fpacious  hofpital  for  the  poor  of  that  place. 

In  1437,  archbiOiop  Chichley  caufed  a  large  and  ftately  edifice  to  be  ereded  in 
the  north  part  of  the  fuburbs  of  Oxford,  v^hich  he  defigned  for  the  college.  But, 
when  the  work  was  almoft  finifacd,  whether  it  was  that  he  found  fault  with  the 
ftruflurc,  or  did  not  like  the  fituaiion  of  it,  he  changed  his  mind,  and  gave  it  to 
the  monks  of  St.  Bernard,  for  the  reception  of  novices  out  of  all  the  convents  of 
that  order,  to  iludy  the  arts  and  divinity.     However",  he  chofc  another  place  for 
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build  ng  a  college,  very  commotions  for  the  fludenf;,  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
near  St.  Mary's  church  ;  and  pulling  down  the  houies  which  Rood  there,  he  laid  c„: 
a  i'quivre  court.  The  walls  oF  this  new  building  were  finifhed  about  the  latter  end 
of  ihe  year  1439,  ^"^  ^'^^  workmen  had  begun  to  lay  the  roof.  The  archbilhop 
had  purchafcd  lands  and  mano'S  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  thereof;  and  the 
king,  upon  the  archbifliop's  application,  by  his  letters  patent,  conftituted  this 
building  a  college,  and  granted  it  very  ample  privileges.  1  he  primate  went  the 
next  year  to  Oxford,  where  he  folemnly  confecracfd  the  chapel  of  his  coUerre,  and 
made  Richard  Andrew,  doclor  of  laws,  and  chancellor  of  Canterbury,  warden  of  it. 
He  alio  appointed  twenty  fellows  out  of  the  univerfity,  to  whom  he  gave  power 
to  elcd  into  their  fociety  twenty  more;  of  which  number  he  ordered,  that  twenty- 
four  fliould  ftudy  divinity  and  the  liberal  fciences,  and  the  other  fixteen  the  civil 
and  canon  law.  He  likcwife  commanded  all  the  members  of  his  foundation  to  pray 
for  the  fouls  of  king  Henry  V.  of  Thomas  duke  of  Clarence,  and  of  the  nobility 
and  common  foldiers  v/ho  had  been  killed  in  the  French  war.  For  which  reafon 
he  ordered  his  college  to  be  called,  The  College  of  All  Scids  departed  in  the  Faith. 
Bcfides  the-fe  and  t^her  benefidions,  he  contributed  largely  to  the  buikiino-  of 
Croyi'on  church,  and  Roch-der  bridoe.  I'his  eminent  prelate  died  on  the  12th  of 
April,  1443,  after  having  enjoyed  the  archiepifcop.il  fee  upwards  of  twenty-nine 
years;  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury. 

Cl^URClJlLL  (John)  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  prince  of  the  holy  Roman 
empire,  was  the  eldeit  fon  of  Sir  Winfton  Churchill,  and  was  born  at  Afh«,  in  De- 
yonfnire,  on  Midlummer-day,  in  the  year  1650.  A  clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood 
inftrucT:ed  hi(n  in  the  firll:  principles  of  literature;  but  his  father  havinw  other  views 
than  what  a  learned  education  afforded,  carried  him  very  early  to  court,  where  he 
was  particularly  favoured  by  James  duke  of  York,  when  he  was  no  more  thaa 
twelve  years  of  age.  Fie  had  a  pair  of  colours  given  him  in  the  guards  about  the 
year  1666;  and  afterwards  obtained  permifTun  to  go  over  to  Tancrier,  the?n  in  our 
hands,  and  befieged  by  the  Moors  ;  where  he  refided  for  fome  time,  and  cultivated 
with  attention  the  fcience  of  arms.  In  1672,  the  duke  of  Monmouth  commanding 
a  body  of  Englifh  auxiliaries  in  the  fervice  of  France,  Mr.  Churchill  attended  him, 
and  was  foon  after  made  a  captain  of  grenadiers  in  the  duke's  own  rec^iment.  He 
had  a  fhare  in  all  the  adions  of  that  famous  campaign  againft  the  Du'tch  ;  and  at 
the  fiege  of  Nimeguen  diftinguifhed  himielf  fo  eminentlyr  that  he  was  particularly 
taken  notice  of  by  the  celebrated  mcrilial  Turenne,  who  beftowed  on  him  the  name 
of  the  Handibme  Englifhman.  He  fhone  out  alio  with  fo  much  eclat  at  the  reduc- 
tion of  Maellricht,  that  the  French  king  thanked  him  for  his  behaviour  at  the  head 
of  the  line ;  and  alfjred  him,  that  he  would  acquaint  his  fovereign  with  it ;  which 
he  did  :  and  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  on  his  return  to  England, "told  the  kino-  his 
father,  how  much  he  had  been  indebted  to  the  bravery  of  captain  Churchill. 
.  The  laurels  he  brought  from  France  very  juftly  entitled  him  to  preferment  at  home  ; 
his  majefty  therefore  made  him  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  the  duke  of  York  appointed 
him  gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber,  and  loon  after  mailer  of  the  robes.  In  1682,  he 
was  created  baron  of  Eymouth  in  Scotland,  and  colonel  of  the  third  troop  of  aua'rds. 
He  was  continued  in  all  his  ports  upon  the  coming  of  James  II.  to  the  crown,  who 
fent  him  alio  his  ambaffador  to  F>ance  to  notify  his  acceflion.  On  his  return,  he 
amiled  at  the  coronation,  on  the  2jd  of  April,  1685;  and  in  May  following 'was 
created  a  peer  of  England,    by  the  title  of  baron  Churchill,  of  Sandwich,  m  the 
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county  of  Hertford.  In  June  the  fame  year,  lord  Churchill,  being  then  lieutenant- 
general  of  his  majefty's  forces,  was  ordered  into  the  well  to  fupprefs  the  duke  of 
Monmouth's  rebellion  •,  v/hich  he  did  in  a  month's  time,  with  an  inconfiderable  bo- 
dy of  horfe,  and  took  the  duke  himfelf  prif  ,.ner.  He  was  extremely  well  received 
by  king  Janies  at  his  return  from  this  vi6ory,  but  foon  difcerned,  as  it  is  laid,  the. 
bad  effcifls  it  produced,  by  confirming  the  king  in  r.n  opinion,  that,  by  virtue  of 
a  (landing  army,  the  religion  and  government  of  England  might  eafily  be  changed. 
How  far  lord  Churchill  concurred  with,  or  oppofed,  tiie  king,  while  he  was  forming 
this  proje(51,  is  not  fufficiently  known.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  guilty 
of  any  mean  compliances,  or  to  have  had  any  concern  in  advifing  or  executing 
the  violent  proceedings  of  that  unhappy  reign  :  on  the  contrary,  bifl-yop  Burnet  tells 
us,  tha',  "  he  very  prudently  declined  meddling  much  in  bufmefs,  fpoke  little  ex- 
cept when  his  advice  was  afl-:ed,  and  then  always  recommended  mioderate  meafures." 
It  is  faid,  h^  declared  very  early  to  lord  Galway,  that,  if  his  mailer  attempted  to 
overturn  the  ellabliflied  religion,  he  would  leave  him  -,  and  that  he  ligned  the  memo- 
rial tranfmitted  to  the  prince  and  pri-ncefs  of  Orange,  by  which  they  were  invited  to 
refcue  this  nation  from  popery  and  Qavery.  Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  thu  he 
remained  with,  and  was  entrufled  by,  the  king,  after  the  prince  of  Orange  had  landed 
in  England.  He  attended  king  James,  wiien  he  marched  with  his  forces  to  oppofc  the 
prince,  and  had  the  command  of  five  thoufand  men  •,  but  the  earl  of  Feverfliam,  fuf- 
pefling  his  inclinations,  advifed  the  king  to  feize  him.  The  king's  affection  to  him 
was  fo  great,  that  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  it  ;  and  this  left  him  at  li- 
berty to  go  over  to  the  prince  ;  which  he  accordingly  did,  but  without  betraying  any 
poft,  or  carrying  off  any  troops.  Whoever  considers  the  great  obligations  lord 
Churchill  lay  under  to  king  James,  mud  naturally  conclude,  that  he  could  not  take 
the  refolution  of  deferting  him,  and  withdrawing  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  but  with 
infinite  concern  and  regret ;  and  that  this  was  really  the  cafe,  appears  very  evident 
from  a  letter  which  he  left  for  the  king,  explaining  the  reafons  of  his  condud. 

The  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange  being  declared  king  and  queen  of  England,  on 
the  13th  of  February,  1689,  lord  Churchill  was,  the  next  day,  fworn  one  of  their 
privy-council,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  king's  bed-chamber  j  and  on  the  9rh 
of  April  following,  was  railed  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Marlb  rough.  He  aifiiled 
at  the  coronation  of  their  majefties,  and  was  fuon  after  made  commander  in  chief  cf 
the  Englifh  forces  fent  over  to  Holland.  He  prelided  at  the  b.ttle  of  Walcourt,  which 
was  fought  on  the  15th  of  Augull,  1689,  and  gave  fuch  extraordinary  proofs  of  his 
flcill,  that  prince  Waldeck,  fpeaking  in  his  commendation  to  king  William,  declared, 
"  that  he  faw  more  into  the  art  of  war  in  a  day,  than  fome  generals  in  many  years." 
In  September,  1690,  he  arrived  in  Ireland  with  5000  Englifh  troo[:)<;,  and  being  joined 
by  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  laid  fiege  to  Cork,  v/h-ich  was  furrendcred  on  the  zSih 
of  that  month.  In  Odober  following,  he  reduced  the  town  of  Kmfale,  and  .then  re- 
turned with  his  prifoners  to  England.  Thefe  fervices,  howc^ver,  d:dnjt  prevent  his 
being  difgr.^ed  in  a  very  fudden  manner;  for  being  in  waiting  at  court,  as  a  gentle- 
man of  the  bed-chamber,  and  having  introduced  to  his  majefty,  lord  George  Hamil- 
ton, he  was  foon  followed  to  his  own  houfe  by  that  fl\me  lord,  with  this  Ihort  and  fur- 
prifing  meffagc,  "  That  the  king  had  no  farther  occafiv)n  f(M-  his  fervice;"  the  more 
furprifing,  as  his  majedy,  jull  before,  had  not  difcovcred  the  lead  coldnels  or  dilpleaJure 
towards  him.  This  caufe  of  his  diigrace  is  not  even  at  prefcnt  known  ;  but  only  fuf- 
pe6led  to  have  proceeded  from  his  too  clofe  attachment  to  the  int-rell  of  the  prmcefs 
Anne.    This  ftrange  and  unexpedled  blow  was  followed  by  one  much  (Iranger  j  for,  foon 
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aftL^r,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  high-treafon,  but  was  releafijd,  and  acquitted, 
upon  the  whole  being  difcovered  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  effed  of  a  vilr  confpi- 
racy  againfl  him.  After  queen  M-iry's  death,  king  William  thought  proper  to  recall 
the  earl  of  Marlborough  to  his  privy  council;  and,  on  the  i9rh  of  June  1698,  aj)- 
pointed  him  governor  to  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  with  this  extraordinary  compliment, 
"  My  lord,  make  him  but  wliat  you  are,  and  my  nephew  will  be  all  I  wifli  to  fee 
h'm."  His  lordlliip  continued  in  favour  to  the  time  of  the  king's  death,  as  appears 
from  his  having  been  three  times  appointed  oneof  the  lords  juftices  during  his  abfence; 
namely,  on  the  j6ch  of  July,  1698  ;  the  31(1  of  May,  1699  ;  and  thc°27th  of  June] 
1700. 

As  foon  as  it  was  difcerned,  that  the  death  of  Charles  If.  of  Spain,  would  become 
theoccafion  of  another  general  war,  the  king  lent  a  body  of  troops  over  to  Holland, 
and  made  lord  Marlborough  commander  in  chief  of  them.     He  appointed   him  alfo 
ambaffid^r  extraordinary   and  minUler  plenipotentiary   to  the    ftates-general ,    upon 
which  he  repaired  immediately  to  Holland.     7  he  king  following,  and  taking  a  view 
of  the  forces,  dined  with  the  earl  of  Marlborough  at  his  quarters  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember,  1701  ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  lafl:  marks  of  honour  and  favour  he  received 
from  king  William,  who  died  on  the  8th  of  March  following.     About  a  week  after 
the  king's  death,  his  lordHiip  was  honoured  with  the  order  of  the  garter;  foon  after 
which,  he  was  declared  captain-general  of  all  her  majeily's  forces,  and  immediately 
fcnt  over  to  the  Hague  with  the  fame  character  as  before.     The  dates  not  only  concur- 
red in  all  that  he  propofed,  but,  of  their  own  motion,  conftitvited  him  captain-o-eneral 
of  their  forces,  with  an  appointment  of  100,000  florins  per  annum.     On  his  return 
to  England,  he  found  the  queen's  council  already  divided  ;  fome  being  for  carryino-  on 
the  war  as  auxiliaries  on^y  ;  others  for  declaring  againft  France  and  Spain  immediatelv 
and  fo  becoming  principals  at  once.     The  earl  of  Marlborough  joined  with  the  lat- 
ter ;  and  thefe  carrying  their  point,  war  was  declared  on  the  4th  of  May,  1 702.     His 
lordfhip  took  the  command  on  the  20th  of  June;  and,  in  the  firft  campaign,  made 
himlelf  mailer  of  the  callles  of  Gravenbroeck  and  Waerts,  the  towns  of  Venlo,   Rure- 
mond,  and  Stevenfwaert,  together  with  the  city  and  citadel  of  Liege.     The  army  fe- 
perating  on  the  third  of  November,  the  earl  was  taken  next  day,  in  his  pafTage  by 
water,    by  a  party  of  thirty  Frenchmen  from  the  garrifon  at  Gueldres  ;    when,  by 
an  admirable  prefence  of  mind,  he  fliewed  them  an  old  pafsport  belonging  to  his  bro- 
ther, which  he  happened  to  have  in  his  pocket,  and  difcovered  fo  little  concern,  that 
he  was  fuffered  to  proceed,  and  arrived  at  the  Hague,  to  the  inexpreffible  joy  of  the 
people,who  were  in  the  utmoil  conflernation  at  the  accident  which  had  befallen  him.  On 
his  return  to  England,  he  received  the  thanks  of  both  houfes  of  parliament,  for  his 
great^and  fignal  lervices  which  were  fo  acceptable  to  the  queen,  that  fhe  created  him 
a  cuke,  and  gratified  him  with  a  penfion  of  5000I.  per  annum  out  of  the  poft-office 
during  her  own  life. 

He  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Holland,  when  on  the  8th  of  February,  1-702-'^ 
Ills  only  fon  the  marquis  of  Blandford,  died  at  Cambridge,  at  the  ane  of  eio-h:een! 
I'his  afilioling  accident  did  not,  however,  long  retard  his  grace ;  but  ^he  pafTcd  over 
to  Holland,  and  he  arrived  at  the  Hague  in  the  beginning  of  April.  The  limits  of 
our  work  will  not  fuffer  us  to  relate  all  the  military  actions  in  which  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough was  engaged  ;  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that,  numerous  as  they  were,  they  were 
all  fuccelsful.  When  the  campaign  of  the  year  1703  was  over,  his  grace  went  to  Duf- 
fcldorp,  to  meet  the  late  emperor,  then  ftiled  Charles  III.  king  of  Spain,  who  made 
iiim  a  prefent  of  a  rich  fword  from  his  fide  -,  and  then  returning  to  the  Hague,  after 
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a  very  fhort  il..y,  came  over  to  England.  On  thi- 8th  of  April,  1704,  he  embr.rkcd 
lor  Holkind,  lro:n  whence  in  May  following  he  began  his  march  into  Germany: 
aad  after  a  conference  held  with  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  and  Lewis  Baden,  he  ar- 
rived in  fight  of  the  enemy-at  Schellenberg,  whom,  after  a  very  obrtinate  and  bloody 
engagement,  he  entirely  routed  on  the  2d  of  July.  On  this  occafionthe  emperor  wrote 
him  a  letter  of  thanks,  and  offered  him  the  title  of  a  prince  of  the  empire  -,  which  the 
duke  modeflly  declined,  till  the  queen  afterwards  commanded  him  to  accept  of  it. 
On  the  id  of  Au^-ult  he  gained  the  battle  of  Hochder,  when  the  French  and  Bavarians 
were  the  greatcft  part  of  them  killed  ortaken,  and  their  commander,  marflial  Tallard, 
inide  a  prifoner.  After  this  glorious  acft'on,  by  wiiich  the  empire  was  faved,  and  the 
whole  eleftorate  of  Bavaria  conquered,  the  duke  purfued  the  enemy  till  he  forced  therrr 
to  repafs  the  Rhine,  Then  prince  Lewis  of  Baden  laid  fiege  to  Landau,  while  the 
duke  and  prince  Kugene covered  it,  but  it  was  not  taken  before  the  i2i:h  of  November.' 
His  grace  made  a  tour  alio  to  Berlin  ;  and,  by  a  fhort  negotiation,  fufpended  the  dif- 
putes  between  the  king  of  Pruffia  and  the  Dutch,  by  which  he  gained  the  goodwill 
of  both  parti  s.  When  the  campaign  was  over,  he  returned  to  Holland,  and  on  the 
14th  of  December,  arrived  in  England.  He  brought  with  him  marlhal  Tall  ;rd,  and 
26  other  officers  ofdillinflion  ;  171  ftandards,  and  129  colours-,  which,  byh-rmajef- 
ty's  order,  were  put  up  in  WciLminfler-hall.  He  was  received  by  the'queen  and^'her  royal 
conforr,  v^ith  the  hi^hift  marks  of  efteem,  and  had  the  folemn  thanks  of  both  houfes 
of  parliament.  The  commons  In  addrefs,  befought  her  majefly  to  rake  fome  proper 
means  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  duke's  great  fervices  -,  in  confequenceof  which 
Ihe  granted  the  manor  of  Wood ftock,  with  the  hundred  of  Wotton,  to  him  and  his 
heirs' for  ever.  On  the  6th  of  January,  his  grace  Wiis  entertained  by  the  city;  and, 
on  the  8th  of  February,  the  commons  addreffcrd  the  queen,  to  teftify  their  thanks  for 
the  treaty  which  the  duke  had  conclu  led  with  the  court  of  Berlin,  by  which  a  large 
body  of  Pruflian  troops  were  fcnt  to  the  aHlftancc   of  the  duke  of  Savoy. 

In  March  following,  1705,  he  went  over  to  Holland,  with  a  defign  to  execute 
fome  great  fchemes  he  had  projeded  in  the  winter.  The  campaign  was  attended  with 
fome  fucceffcs,  which  would  have  made  a  confiderable  figure  in  a  campaign  under 
any  other  general,  but  are  fcarcely  worth  m.cntioning  where  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough commanded.  He  could  not  carry  into  execution  his  main  pr()je(5l,"on  account 
of  the  impediments  he  met  with  fi-om  the  allies ;  and  in  this  refped  was  greatly  dif- 
appointed.  The  feafon  for  adlion  being  over,  he  made  a  tour  to  the  courts  of  Vienna, 
Berlin,  and  Hanover ;  at  the  firfl  of  which,  he  acquired  the  confidence  and  friend- 
fliip  of  the  new  emperor  Jofeph,  who  prefented  him  with  the  principality  of  Mindel- 
heim.  He  then  returned  to  the  Hague,  and,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year,  arrived 
in  England.  All  things  being  concerted  for  rendering  the  next  year's  campaign  more 
fucccfsful  than  the  former,  the  duke,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1706,  embarked 
for  Holland.  On  the  12th  of  May,  being  Whitfunday,  he  gained  the  battle  of  Ra- 
millies,  in  which,  50  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken,  and  120  ftandards  and  colours. 
The  advantages  gained  by  this  vlflory  were  fo  much  improved  by  the  vigilance  and 
wifdom  of  the  duke,  that:  Louvain,  BrulTels,  Mechlin,  Ghent,  and  Bruges,  fub- 
mitted  to  king  Charles  HI.  of  Spain  without  a  ftroke  ;  and  Oudenarde  furrendered 
on  the  firft  fummons.  1  he  city  of  Antwerp  followed  this  example.  And  thus,  in 
the  fhort  fpace  of  a  fortnight,  the  duke  reduced  all  Brabant,  and  the  marquifate  of 
the  holy  empire,  to  the  obedience  of  king  Charles.  He  afterwards  took  the  towns 
of  Oltend,  Menin,  Dendermonde,  and  Aeth.  He  arrived  at  London  on  the  18th 
of  November  j  and  though  at  this  time  there  was  a  party  formed  againft  him  at  courr. 
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yet  the  great  fervices  he  had  done  the  nation,  and  the  perfonal  efteem  the  queen  al- 
ways had  for  him,  procured  him  an  univerfal  good  reception,  T  he  houfe  of  com- 
mons, in  their  addrefs  to  the  queen,  fpoke  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  campaign  in  general, 
and  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  fliare  in  particular,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  imagi- 
nable •,  and  the  day  after  unanimoufly  voted  him  their  thanks;  and  the  lords  did  the 
fame.  The  latter  went  dill  farther  j  for  on  the  17th  0/ December,  they  addrefled  the 
queen  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  fettle  the  duke's  honours  on  his  pofteriry.  1  his 
was  granted;  and  Blenheim-houfe,  with  the  manor  of  Woodftock,  were,  after  the 
deceafc  of  the  duchefs,  upon  whom  they  were  fettled  in  jointure,  entailed  in  the  fame 
manner  with  the  honours.  Two  days  after  this,  the  flandards  and  colours  taken  at 
Ramillies  being  carried  in  ftate  through  the  city,  in  order  to  be  hung  up  in  Guildhall, 
his  grace  of  Marlborough  was  invited  to  dine  with  the  lord-mayor,  which  he  ac- 
cordingly did. 

The  campaign  of  the  year  1707  proved  the  mod  barren  one  he  ever  made;  which 
was  chiefly  owing  to  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  who  began  to  flag  in  fupporting 
the  common  caufe.  Nor  did  things  go  on  more  to  his  mind  at  home;  for,  upon  his 
return  to  England  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  he  found  that  the  fire,  which  he 
fufpefted  the  year  before,  had  broke  out  in  his  abfence  ;  that  the  queen  had  a  female 
favourite,  who  was  in  a  fair  way  of  fupplanting  his  duchefs ;  and  that  (he  liftened  to 
the  infmuations  of  a  (latefman,  who  was  no  friend  to  him.  He  bore  all  this  with 
firmnefs  and  patience,  though  he  eafily  faw  whither  it  tended ;  and  went  to  Holland 
early  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1708,  arriving  at  the  Hague  on  the  19th  of  March. 
The  enfuing  campaign  was  carried  on  by  the  duke,  in  conjunftion  with  prince  Eugene, 
with  fuch  amazing  fuccefs,  that  the  French  king  thought  proper,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1709,  to  fet  on  foot  a  negotiation  for  peace;  which,  however,  proved  inef- 
fedual.  The  houfe  of  commons  this  year  gave  an  uncommon  teftimony  of  their  re- 
fpefl  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough ;  for,  beiides  addrefllng  the  queen,  they,  on  the 
e2d  of  January,  1708-9,  unanimoufly  voted  thanks  to  his  grace,  and  ordered  them 
to  be  tranfmitted  to  him  abroad  by  the  fpeaker.  The  duke  returned  to  England  the 
25th  of  February ;  and,  on  his  firfl:  appearance  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  received  the 
thanks  of  that  augufl:  afTembly.  In  the  next  campaign  his  grace  took  Tournay,  and, 
on  the  nth  of  September,  the  famous  battle  of  Malplaquet  was  fought,  in  which, 
after  a  bloody  engagement,  the  French  were  entirely  defeated ;  and  this  viftory  was 
fucceeded  by  the  furrender  of  Mons.  The  duke  arriving  at  St.  James's  the  loth  of 
November,  was  foon  after  honoured  with  the  thanks  of  both  houfes ;  and  the  queen 
appointed  him  lord-lieutenant  and  cuftos  rotulorum  of  the  county  of  Oxford.  To- 
wards the  latter  end  of  February  17 10,  his  grace  repaired  to  the  Hague,  where  he 
met  with  prince  Eugene;  and  thefe  two  famous  generals  fet  out  together  for  the 
army,  which  was  aflTembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tournay.  This  campaign  was 
very  fuccefsful,  many  towns  and  fortrefl^es  being  reduced  :  notwithflanding  which, 
when  the  duke  came  over  to  England,  he  found  his  intereft  declining,  and  his  fervices 
fet  at  nought.  Upon  the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  no  notice  was  taken  in  the 
addrefl!es  of  the  duke's  fuccefs ;  an  attempt,  indeed,  was  made  to  procure  him  the 
thanks  of  the  houfe  of  peers,  but  it  was  eagerly  oppofed  by  the  duke  of  Argyle. 
His  grace  was  kindly  received  by  the  queen,  who  feemcd  defirous  of  his  living  upon 
good  terms  with  her  new  miniftry  ;  but  this  was  thought  impradlicable.  In  January 
17 1 1,  he  carried  the  golden  key,  the  cnfign  of  the  duchefs  of  Marlborough's  dignity, 
to  the  queen,  and  refigned  all  her  employments  with  great  duty  and  fubniifTion.  He 
fet  out  for  Holland  in  February,  to  prepare  for   the  next  campaign,  which,  at  the 
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fame  time,  he  knew  would  be  his  lad.  He  exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  extent  of 
his  valour  and  capacity.  He  embarked  for  England  when  the  campaign  was  over^ 
and  arrived  there  about  the  middle  of  November.  He  acquainted  her  majefty,  in 
the  audience  he  had  at  his  arrival,  that,  as  he  could  not  concur  in  the  meafures  of 
thofe  who  directed  her  councils,  fo  he  would  not  diftradt  them  by  a  fruitlefs  oppofi- 
tion.  Neverthelefs,  finding  himfelf  attacked  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  loaded  with 
the  imputation  of  having  protracted  the  war  for  his  own  private  interefr,  he  vindi- 
cated his  condudl  and  charadter  with  great  dignity  and  fpirit :  and,  in  a  moft  patheiic 
fpeech,  appealed  to  the  queen  his  miltrefs,  who  was  there  incognito,  for  the  falfhood 
of  that  imputation  ;  declaring  that  he  was  as  much  for  peace  as  any  man,  provided 
it  was  fuch  a  peace  as  might  be  expefted  from  a  war  undertaken  on  fo  jufc  motives, 
and  carried  on  with  uninterrupted  fuccefs.  This  had  a  great  efFedt  on  that  augufc 
aflembly,  and  perhaps  made  fome  imprefTion  on  the  queen ;  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
it  gave  fuch  an  edge  to  the  refentment  of  his  enemies,  who  were  then  in  power, 
that  they  refolved,  at  all  events,  to  remove  him.  Soon  afterwards  an  enquiry  was 
promoted  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  to  fix  a  difgraceful  imputation  upon  the  duke,  as 
if  he  had  pocketed  very  large  fums  of  public  money.  When  a  queftion  to  this  purpofe 
had  been  carried,  her  majefty,  by  letter,  acquainted  him  that  Ihe  had  no  farther  oc- 
cafion  for  his  fervice,  and  difmified  him  from  all  his  employments.  He  was  from ' 
this  time  expofed  to  a  moft  painful  perfecution.  On  the  one  hand,  he  was  attacked 
by  the  clamours  of  the  populace,  and  by  thofe  licentious  fcriblers,  who  are  always 
ready  to  efpoufe  the  quarrels  of  a  miniftry,  and  to  infult,  without  mercy,  whatever 
they  know  may  be  inlulted  with  impunity.  Gn  the  other  hand,  a  profecution  was 
commenced  againft  him  by  the  attorney-general,  for  applying  public  money  to  his  pri- 
vate ufe;  and  the  workmen  employed  in  building  Blenheim-houfe,  though  fet  at  work 
by  the  crown,  were  encouraged  to  fue  his  grace  for  the  money  that  was  due  to  them. 
All  his  aftions  were  alfo  fliamefully  mifreprefented.  Thefe  uneafinefles,  added  to 
his  grief  for  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Godolphin,  inclined  the  duke  to  gratify  his  ene- 
mies by  a  voluntary  exile.  Accordingly,  he  embarked  at  Dover,  on  the  14th  of 
November,  17)2;  and  landing  at  Odend,  went  from  thence  to  Antwerp,  and  after- 
wards to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  being  every  where  received  with  the  honours  due  to  his. 
high  rank  and  merit.  His  grace  returned  to  England  in  the  year  1714,  arriving  at  Lon- 
don three  days  after  the  queen's  death.  He  was  received  with  all  poflible  demonftrati- 
ons  of  joy  by  thofe  who  were  then  entruiled  with  the  government  -,  and  upon  the  arrival 
of  king  George  I.  was  particularly  diftinguijQied  by  aels  of  royal  favour;  for  he  was 
again  declared  captain-general  of  all  his  majefty's  land-forces,  colonel  of  the  firft  re- 
giment of  foot-guards,  and  mafter  of  the  ordnance.  His  advice  was  of  great  ufe  in 
concerting  thofe  meafures  by  which  the  rebellion  in  the  year  17 15  was  crulhed  ;  and 
his  advice  on  this  occafion  was  the  lafc  effort  he  made  in  refped  to  public  affairs  •,  for 
his  infirmities  increafing  with  his  years,  he  retired  from  bufinefs,  and  fpent  the  greateft 
part  of  his  time,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  at  one  or  other  of  his  country- 
hoTifcs.  He  died  on  the  1 6th  of  June,  1722,  in  his  feventy-third  year,  at  Windfor- 
lodge  ;  and  was  interred  in  Wedminfter-abbey.  To  fum  up  his  chara61er,  he  was 
the  mod  accomplilhcd  courtier  of  his  time,  an  able  (latefman,  and  a  confummate 
general.  Befides  the  marquis  of  Blandford,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  his 
grace  had  four  daughters,  who  married  into  fome  of  the  beft  families  of  the  kingdom. 
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CHURCHILL  (Charles)  a  celebrated  fatirift,  was  the  fon  of  the  reverend 
Mr.  Charles  Churchil!,  curate  and  lefturer  of  St.  John's,  Weftminder,  and  was  born 
in  1731.  Lie  was  educated  at  Weflminfter-fchool ;  whtre  having  one  day  an  exercifc 
to  make,  and,  through  inattention  or  idlenefs,  having  failed  to  bring  it  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  his  mafter  thought  proper  to  chaftife  him  leverely,  and  even  reproached 
him  with  flupidity  :  what  the  fcur  of  ftripes  could  not  effe6>,  the  fear  of  fhame  foon 
produced,  and  he  the  next  c!ay  brought  his  exercife  finifhcd  in  fuch  a  manner,  thac^ 
he  received  the  public  thanks  of  all  the  mafters.  He  was  afterwards  refuled  admit-' 
tancc  into  the  univerfity  of  .Oxford,  for  want  of  proper  flvill  in  the  learned  languages; 
and,  in  confequenceof  this  repulfe,  was  obliged  to  refume  his  fbudies  at  Weftminlter- 
fchooJ,  where,  at  feventeen  years  of  age,  he  contraded  an  intimacy  with  the  lady 
whom  he  afterwards  married.  At  the  ulual  age  of  going  into  orders,  Mr.  Churchiil 
was  ordained  by  the  late  bifhop  of  London,  notwithifanding  he  had  taken  no  degree, 
nor  itudied  in  either  of  our  univerfities  •,  and  the  firft  employment  he  had  in  the 
church,  was  a  curacy  of  thirty  pounds  a  year  in  Wales.  To  this  remote  part  of  the 
kingdom  he  carried  his  wife ;  they  took  a  fmall  houfe,  and  he  pafled  through  the 
duties  of  his  ftation  with  alTiduity  and  chearfulnefs.  He  was  beloved  and  efteemed 
by  his  pariOiioners,  and  though  his  fermons  were  rather  above  the  level  of  his  audi- 

•ence,  they  were  commended  and  followed.  In  order  to  eke  out  his  fcanty  finances, 
he  entered  into  a  branch  of  trade,  which  he  thought  might  end  in  riches,  but  which 
involved  him  in  debts  that  prefled  him  for  fome  years  after  •,  this  was  no  other  than 
keeping  a  cyder  cellar,  and  dealing  in  this  liquor  through  that  part  of  the  country. 
A  poet  is  but  ill  qualified  for  merchandife,  where  fmall  gains  are  to  be  patiently  ex- 
pected, and  carefully  accumulated.  He  had  neither  patience  for  the  one,  nor  ceco- 
nomy  for  the  other ;  and  a  fort  of  rural  bankruptcy  was  the  confequence  of  his  at- 
tempt. Upon  leaving  Wales,  he  came  to  London,  and  his  father  dying  foon  after,  he 
ftept  into  the  church  in  which  that  gentleman  had  officiated.  In  order  to  improve  his 
income,  which  fcarcely  produced  an  hundred  pounds  a  year,  he  undertook  to  teach 
young  ladies  to  read  and  write  Englifh,  and  was  employed  for  this  purpofe  in  the 
boarding-fchool  of  Mrs.  Dennis,  where  he  behaved  with  that-  decorum  whicli  was 
fuitable  to  his  profefTion.  His  method  of  living,  however,  bearing  no  proportion  to 
his  revenue,  he  contraded  feveral  debts  in  the  city,v>?hich  he  found  hirnielf  unable  to 
pay;  and  a  jail,  the  continual  terror  of  indigent  genius,  fcemed  now  ready  to  com 
plete  his  misfortunes.     From  this  wretched  Itate  of  uneafinefs  he  was  relieved  by  the 

'  benevolence  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  father  to  the  poet  of  that  name,  who  paid  his  debts,  or  at 
leaft  fatisfied  his  creditors. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  father,  was  thus  relieving  Mr.  Churchill 
by  his  bounty,  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  fon,  began  to  excite  him  by  his  example.  The  Adlor, 
a  poem,  written  by  this  gentleman,  and  addrefled  to  Bonnel  Thornton,  was  read  and 
approved  by  all  the  judges  of  poetical  merit,  and  gave  the  author  a  diftinguiflied  place 
among  the  writers  of  his  age.  The  reputation  Mr.  Lloyd  acquired  by  this  poem,  in- 
duced his  friend  Churchill  to  write  the  celebrated  Rofciad,  which  was  received  witli 
great  applaufe.  The  next  performance  of  Mr.  Churchill  was  his  Apoloey  to  the  Cri- 
tical Reviewers,  which  alio  met  with  a  favourable  reception  from  the  public.  But 
while  his  writings  thus  amufed  the  town,  it  was  difgufled  by  his  actions.  He  now 
quitted  his  wife,  refigned  his  gown,  and  all  clerical  tundtions,  con-.mcnccd  a  complete 
man  of  the  town,  drank  to  excefs,  frequented  ftews,  and,  giddy  with  ap;  laufe,  feem.ed 
to  think  his  talents  a  fufficient  atonement  for  all  the  abfurdities  of  his  coneiuct.  He  now 
wrote  a  poem  called  Night,  which  was  foon  followed  by  the  Ghoft,  the  Prophecy 
of  Famine,  and  other  pieces.     About  the  year  176-1,  he  went  over  to  Boulogne,  on  a 
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vifit  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  was  there  attacked  by  a  miliary  fever,  which  carried  him  off 
in  a  few  days.  After  his  death,  his  poems  were  colleifted  and  printed  together,  in 
two  volumes,  odiavo. 

CIBBER  (CoLLEY^  efq.  a  very  eminent  comedian  and  dramatic  writer,  was  the 
fon  of  Caius  Gabriel  Gibber,  a  native  of  Holftein,  and  was  born  at  London  on  the 
6th  of  November,  1671.  In  1682  he  was  fent  to  the  free-fchool  of  Grantham,  in 
Lincolnfhire  ;  and  having  remained  there  about  five  years,  was  preparing  to  go  to  the 
univerfity,  in  order  to  qualify  himfelf  for  the  church,  when,  in  the  year  1688,  he  was 
induced  to  take  arms  in  favour  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  under  the  earl  of  Devonihire. 
Soon  after  this,  he  betook  himfelf  to  the  ftage,  for  which  he  had  conceived  a  very 
early  inclination  ;  but  he  did  not  meet  with  much  encouragement  at  firft,  being  full 
three  quarters  of  a  year  before  he  obtained  a  falary  of  ten  fnillings  per  week.  The 
firfl:  part  in  which  he  appeared  with  any  glimpfe  of  fuccefs,  was  the  Chaplain  in  the 
Orphan  j  he  then  dillinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  part  of  lord  Touchwood,  in  Congreve's 
Double  Dealer  •,  and  next  in  the  charadler  of  Fondlewife,  in  the  Old  Batchelor.  He 
was  not,  however,  advanced  in  the  manner  he  had  reafon  to  exped ;  and  therefore, 
that  he  might  appear  in  a  new  rank  of  diftinftion,  he  wrote  his  firft  play,  called 
Love's  laft  Shift,  which  was  a6ted  in  1695,  wherein  he  performed  the  part  of  Sir 
Novelty  Falhion.  This  comedy  met  with  the  fuccefs  it  deferved  ;  and  the  charadler 
of  the  Fop  was  fo  admirably  reprefented  by  Mr.  Gibber,  that  he  was  thenceforward  al- 
lowed to  excel  all  other  aftors  in  parts  of  that  caft.  From  this  period  he  applied 
himfelf  to  the  writing  of  plays  -,  and  "  it  is  obfervable,"  fays  he,  "  that  my  mufe  and 
my  fpoufe  were  equally  prolific  •,  that  the  one  was  feldom  the  mother  of  a  child,  but 
in  the  fame  year  the  other  made  me  the  father  of  a  play.  I  think  we  had  a  dozen  of 
each  fort  between  us,  of  both  which  kinds  fome  died  in  their  infancy,  and  near  an 
equal  number  of  each  were  alive  when  I  quitted  the  theatre.'*  Of  all  his  plays,  none 
was  of  more  importance  to  the  public  and  himfelf,  than  the  Nonjuror,  which  was  aded 
in  1 71 7:  it  rendered  him  the  conftant  butt  of  all  the  enemies  of  the  government, 
and  by  laying  the  foundation  of  a  mifunderftanding  between  him  and  Mr.  Pope,  at 
length  raifed  him  to  be  the  hero  of  the  Dunciad.  However,  king  George  I.  to  whom 
it  was  dedicated,  ordered  Mr.  Gibber  two  hundred  pounds  -,  and  from  the  merit  of 
this  performance,  he,  in  i  730,  became  poet  laureat,  which  office  he  enjayed  till  his 
death.  He  wrote,  i.  The  Garelcfs  Hufband  :  2.  The  Double  Gallant :  3.  The 
Lady's  laft  Stake ;  4.  PeroUa  and  Izadora  :  5.  The  Refufal :  6.  The  Rival  Fools : 
7.  The  School-Boy:  8.  She  wou'd  and  fhe  wou'd  not :  9.  Woman's  Wit :  10.  Venus 
and  Adonis:  11.  Love  makes  a  Man:  12.  The  Comical  Lovers:  13.  Damon  and 
Phillida  ;  and  many  other  dramatic  pieces,  befides  fome  pamphlets.  He  died  in  De- 
cember,  1757,  at  the  age  of  eighty-fix.  ** 

CLARKE  (Dr.  Samuel)  one  of  the  greatefl  divines  that  any  age  has  produced, 
was  born  at  Norwich  on  the  nth  of  Odober,  1675  •,  his  father,  Edward  Clarke,  Efq. 
being  alderman  of  that  city,  and  one  of  it's  reprefentatives  in  parliament.  He  was 
inftru6ted  in  clafTical  learning  at  the  free-fchool  of  his  native  place;  and,  in  1691,  re- 
moved from  thence  to  Caius  college,  Cambridge,  where  his  uncommon  genius  and 
abilities  foon  began  to  difplay  themfclves.  He  greatly  contributed  to  the  eftabiifh- 
ment  of  the  Newtonian  philofophy  by  an  excellent  tranflation  of,  and  notes  upon, 
Rohault's  Phyfics,  which  he  finifhed  before  he  had  attained  to  the  twenty-fecond  year 
of  his  age.  Having  taken  holy  orders,  he  became  chaplain  to  Dr.  John  Moore, 
bifhop  of  Norwich,  who  gave  him  the  redtory  of  Drayton  in  that  diocefe.  In  the 
years  1704  and  1705  he  was  appointed  to  preach  Mr.  Boyle's  ledture.     In  1706  he 
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iranflated  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Optics  into  elegant  Latin  ;  and,  the  fame  year,  his  pa*, 
tron,  the  bifliop  of  Norwich,  procured  for  him  the  redtory  of  St.  Bennet's,  Paul's 
Wharf.  He  was  foon  after  made  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  queen  Anne,  and,  in  1709, 
was  prefented  to  the  rc6tory  of  St.  James's,  Wettminfter.  Upon  his  advancement  to 
this  ftation,  he  took  the  degree  of  dodor  in  divinity,  and  acquitted  himfelf  with  great 
applaufe  in  the  public  exercife  which  he  performed  on  that  occafion.  In  17  1  2  he  pub- 
lifhed  a  mod  beautiful  and  corredl  edition  of  Cselar's  Commentaries,  dedicated  to  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  ;  and  in  the  fame  year  appeared  his  Scripture  Doftrine  of  tlie 
Trinity,  which  engaged  him  in  a  warm  controverfy.  In  the  years  1715  and  171 6  lie 
was  engaged  in  a  difpute  with  Mr.  Leibnitz,  concerning  the  principles  of  natural 
philofophy  and  religion;  and  the  letters  which  pafTcd  between  them  on  that  lubjedl, 
were  publifhed  at  London  in  1717.  Upon  the  death  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  1727, 
he  was  offered  the  place  of  mafter  of  the  mmt ;  but  this  he  refufed,  as  inconfiltent 
with  his  charader.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1729,  he  publiflied  the  twelve  fiifl; 
books  of  Homer's  Iliad,  with  the  Latin  verfion  accurately  corrcdled,  and  learned 
notes  ;  but  before  he  had  finifl:ied  the  reft,  he  was  taken  fuddenly  ill,  and  died  on 
the  i;th  of  May,  in  that  year.  His  Expofition  of  the  Church  Catechifm,  and  ten 
volumes  of  his  fermons,  were  publifhed  after  his  death.  His  works,  which  are  nu- 
merous, and  of  which  thofe  we  have  mentioned  form  but  a  part,  will  remain  a  per- 
petual monument  of  his  learning  and  abilities.  He  was  pofFefTed  of  the  mofl  amiable 
difpofition ;  his  piety  was  manly  and  unafFeded,  and  his  charity  as  extenfive  as  the 
whole  rational  creation. 

COKE  (Sir  Edward)  the  great  oracle  of  the  law,  and  lord  chief  juftice  of  the 
King's-Bench  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  was  the  fon  of  Robert  Coke,  efq.  of  Mile- 
ham  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  was  born  at  his  father*s  feat  in  the  year  1550. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  free-fchool  of  Norwich,  and  at  Trinity-college 
in  Cambridge.  Having  ftudied  in  the  univerfity  about  four  years,  he  removed  to 
Clifford's  Inn,  London;  and  was  foon  after  entered  a  ftudent  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
He  had  not  been  long  in  this  laft  place  before  he  gave  a  proof  of  his  extraordinary- 
abilities  ;  a  cafe  relating  to  the  cook  of  the  Temple,  which  had  puzzled  all  the  lawyers, 
was  ftated  by  him  in  fuch  a  mafterly  manner,  as  attraded  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
bench  of  judges.  It  was  probably  on  account  of  this  fpecimen  of  his  abilities,  that 
he  was  called  to  the  bar  when  but  of  fix  years  (landing;  and  having  married  a.  lady  of 
great  fortune,  he  was  foon  advanced  to  the  moft  confiderable  dignities.  The  cities  of 
Norwich  and  Coventry  chofe  him  their  recorder;  the  county  of  Norfolk  eleded  him 
one  of  their  reprefentatives  in  parliament;  and  the  Houfe  of  Commons  made  him 
their  fpeaker  in  the  35th  year  of  queen  Elizabeth.  That  princefs  appointed  him  her 
folicitor-general  in  1592,  and  her  attorney-general  the  year  following.  In  May  i6o3» 
he  was  knighted  by  king  James  I.  and  in  November  the  fame  year  he  managed  the 
trial  of  the  great  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whom,  it  muft  be  confeiTed,  he  treated  with  a 
fcurriliiy  of  language  that  can  by  no  means  bejuftified  ;  calling  him,  with  a  Virulence 
almofl  beyond  example,  traitor,  monfter,  viper,  and  fpider  of  hell.  In  1606  he  was 
appointed  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  Common-Picas ;  and,  in  1613,  lord  chief  juftice  of 
the  King's  Bench,  and  a  member  of  the  privy-council :  but  happening  to  give  offence  to 
the  court,  partly  by  a  difpute  which  he  had  with  the  lord  chancellor  Egerton,  con- 
cerning the  jurifdidion  of  their  refpedive  courts,  partly  by  his  too  eager  profecution 
of  the  murderers  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  and  partly  by  an  opinion  he  had  delivered 
with  regard  to  the  king's  power  in  ecclefiaftical  affairs:  he  was,  in  the  year  16 16,  rc- 
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moved  from  the  office  of  lord  chief  juftice.  In  December  1621,  Sir  Edward,  on  ac- 
count of  his  fpiriced  cppofition  to  the  meafures  of  the  court  in  the  Houfe  of  Commonsi* 
was  commirted  to  the  Tower.  Upon  the  calling  of  a  new  parliament  in  1625,  the 
miniftry,  to  prevent  his  being  chofen  a  member,  took  care  that  he  fnould  be  appointed 
flierifF  of  the  county  of  Buckingham.  Neverthelefs,  he  found  means  to  procur-e  a 
feat  in  the  parliament  of  the  year  1628,  and  aifled  in  it  with  his  ufual  fpiric  and  vigour: 
he  fpokej^armly  for  the  redrefs  of  grievances,  argued  boldly  in  defence  of  liberty, 
and  ilrenuoufly  fupported  the  privileges  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  After  the  dilTo- 
lution  of  this  parliament,  which  happened  in  March  1628-9,  he  retired  to  his  houfe 
at  Stoke-Pogeys,  in  Buckinghamil:iire,  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  and 
died  there  on  the  third  of  September,  1634.  His  works  are  well  known  and  greatly 
cfteemed  ;  particularly  his  Reports,  and  his  Inllitutes  of  the  Laws  of  England. 

COLET  (Dr.  John)  founder  of  St.  Paul's  fchool,  was  the  eldtft  fon  of  Sir  Henry  ' 
Coltt,  knight-,  and  was  born  at  London  in  the  year  1466.  In  1483,  he  v/as  fcnt  to 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford  •,  and,  two  years  after,  was  inltituted  to  the  redory  of  Dcn- 
ington  in  Suffolk,  which  he  enjoyed  till  his  death.  During  his  travels  into'France  and 
Italy,  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  the  cathedral  church  of  York,  and  inftalled  by 
proxy  on  the  fifth  of  March,  1494.  In  December  1497,  he  was  ordained  deacon, 
and  prieft  in  July  following.  In  1504,  he  took  the  degree  of  doflor  in  divinity.  On 
the  fifth  of  May,  1505,  he  was  inflituted  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul  ; 
and  in  the  fame  year  and  month,  was  made  dean  of  that  church,  without  the  leart 
application  of  his  own.  Having  inherited  a  very  confiderable  eftate  by  the  death  of 
his  father,  he  refolved  to  confccrate  it  to  fomc  Handing  and  perpetual  benefadion ; 
agreeable  to  which  refolution,  he  founded  St.  Paul's  fchool  in  London,  for  i^^  fchx)- 
lars.  This  excellent  man  died  on  the  fixt.eenth  of  September,  1519,  in  the  53d  year 
of  his  age.  He  wrote,  i.  Rudimenta  Grammatices :  2.  The  Conftrudion  of  the 
Eif'ht  Parts  of  Speech  :  3.  Daily  Devotions :  4.  Monition  to  a  Godly  Life :  5.  Epiflolae 
ad  Erafmum;  and  fome  other  pieces.  He  was  a  tall,  comely,  graceful,  well-bred 
man-,  and  his  learning  and  piety  were  uncommon.  "  No  higher  teftimony,  fays  Mr. 
Granger,  need  to  be  given  of  the  merit  of  Colet,  than  his  great  intimacy  with  Eraf-  ^ 
mus.  There  was  a  fimiilitude  of  manners,  of  ftudies,  and  ientiments  in  religion,  be- 
tween thefe  illuftrious  men,  who  ventured  to  take  off  the  veil  from  ignorance  and 
fuperftition,  and  expofe  them  to  the  eyes  of  the  world  ;  and  to  prepare  men's  minds 
for  the  reformation  of  religion,  and  reftoration  of  learning." 

CONGREVE  (William)  efq.  an  eminent  Englifh  dramatic  writer,  was  born  at  a, 
place  called  Bardfa,  near  Leeds,  in  Yorkfliire,  in  1672,  and  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  •,  after  which  he  ftudicd  the  law  for  a  fliort  time  in  the  Middle 
Temple,  London.  His  firft  produftion  was  a  novel,  entitled  Incognita,  or  Love  and 
Duty  reconciled  j  and  he  foon  after  began  his  comedy  of  the  Old  Bachelor,  which,  on 
its  being  a6led,  procured  him  many  confiderable  friends,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Mon- 
tague, afterwards  lord  Flallifax,  who  appointed  him  one  of  the  commifiioners  for 
Ucenfing  hackney-coaches ;  then  gave  him  a  place  in  the  pipe-office,  and  afterwards  a 
poll  in  the  cuftoms,  worth  600I.  per  annum.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  after  fuch  en- 
couragement, he  fliould  foon  make  his  appearance  again  on  theftage;  and  accordingly, 
the  next  year,  he  brought  on  the  Double  Dealer.  Queen  Mary  dying  in  1694,  he 
wrote  a  pafioral  on  that  occafion,  entitled  The  Mourning  Mufe  of  Alexis;  and  in. 
1^95  he  produced  his  comedy  of  Love  for  Love.     The  fame  year  he  addrefled  to  king 
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William  an  oJe  upon  the  taking  of  Namur.  Having  eftablidied  his  reputation  as  a 
cpmic  writer,  he  rcfoived  to  attempt  a  tragedy,  and  in  1697  was  ai5ied  liis  Mourning 
Bride,  which  met  with  great  applaufe.  He  was  now  called  off  to  engage  in  another 
fpecies  of  writing-,  Mr.  Jeremy  Collier  attacked  him  as  a  dangerous  immoral  author. 
An  anfwer  was  neceflary,  and  therefore  an  anfwer  was  given,  which,  though  it  does 
not  entirely  juftify  Mr.  Congreve,  fliews  however  great  modefty  and  wit.  This  quarrel 
is  thought  to  have  given  Mr.  Congreve  fome  diftalle  to  the  ftage ;  yet  he  foon  after 
brought  on  another  comedy,  entitled  the  Way  of  the  World,  the  ill  fuccefs  of  which 
completed  his  difgufl:  to  the  theatre.  He  amufed  himfdf  afterwards  with  compofing 
original  poems  and  tranflations,  which  he  collecled  in  one  volume,  and  publiflied  in 
1710.  In  1718  he  was  appointed  fccrttary  of  Jamaica.  The  greateft  part  of  the 
laft  twenty  years  of  his  life  was  fpent  in  eafe  and  reurement ;  but  towards  the  end  of 
it,  being  much  afflided  with  the  gout,  he  went  to  Bath  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters ; 
vi'here  having  the  misfortune  to  be  overturned  in  his  chariot,  he  from  that  time  com- 
plained of  a  pain  in  his  fide,  fuppofed  to  arile  from  fome  inward  bruife.  Upon  his  re- 
tjjrn  to  London,  his  health  continued  to  decline,  and  he  died  at  his  houfe  in  Surry- 
ftrcet,  in  th'fe  Strand,  on  the  19th  of  January,  1728-9.  On  the  26th  of  the  fame 
month,  he  was  interred  with  great  folemnity  in  Weftminfter-abbey,  the  pall  being 
fupported  by  the  duke  of  Bridgewarer,  the  earl  of  Godolphin,  lord  Cobham,  lord- 
Wilmington,  brigadier-general  Churchill,  and  the  honourable  George  Berkeley.  Some 
time  after,  an  elegant  monument  was  erefted  to  his  memory,  with  the  following  in- 
fcription:  "  Mr.  William  Congreve,  died  January  19,  1728-9,  aged  fifty-fix,  and 
was  buried  near  this  place.  To  whofe  mod  valuable  memory  this  monument  is  fet  up 
by  Henrietta,  dutchefs  of  Marlborough,  as  a  mark  how  dearly  fhe  remembers  the 
happinefs  fhe  enjoyed  in  the  fincere  friendiliip  of  fo  worthy  and  honeft  a  man;  whofe 
virtue,  candour,  and  wit,  gained  him  the  love  and  efleem  of  the  prefent  age;  and. 
whofe  writings  will  be  the  admiration  of  the  future." 

Voltaire,  in  his  letters  concerning  the  Englilh  nation,  fpeaking  of  Mr.  Congreve, 
fays,  '•  He  raifed  the  glory  of  comedy  to  a  greater  height,  than  any  Englifla  writer 
before  or  fince  his  time.  He  wrote  only  a  few  plays,  but  they  are  excellent  in  their 
kind.  The  laws  of  the  drama  are  flridly-  obferved  in  them.  They  abound  with  cha- 
ra6^ers,  all  which  are  Ihadowed  with  the  utmoft  delicacy  -,  and  v/e  do  not  meet  with  fo 
much  as  one  lowor  coarfejeft.  The  language  is  every  where  that  of  men  of  fafnion, 
but  their  adlions  are  thole  of  knaves:  a  proof,  that  he  was  perfe6tly  well  acquainted 
with  human  nature,  and  frequented  what  we  call  polite  company.  He  was  infirm  and 
come  to  the  verge  of  life  when  I  knew  him.  Mr.  Congreve  had  one  defcifl,  which 
was  his  entertaining  too  luean  an  idea  of  his  firft  profeflion,  that  of  a  writer  ;  though 
it  was  to  this  he  owed  his  fame  and  fortune.  He  fpoke  of  his  works  as  of  trifles  that 
were  beneath  him;  and  hinted  to  me  in  our  firft  converfation,  that  1  fhould  vifit  him 
upon  no  other  footing  than  that  of  a  private  gentleman,  who  led  a  life  of  plainnefs  and 
fimplicity.  I  anfwered,  that  had  he  been  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  mere  gentleman,  I 
fhould  never  have  troubled  him  with  a  vifit ;  and  I  was  very  much  difgufted  at  fo  un- 
feafonable  a  piece  of  vanity." 

COOPER  (Anthony  Ashley)  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  one  of  the  greateft  politicians 
and  moft  diftinguifhed  minifters  of  the  laft  century,  was  the  fon  of  vSir  John  Cooper, 
and  was  born  at  Winborne  St.  Giles,  in  Dorfetfhire,  on  the  22d  of  July,  1621.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  from  thence  removed  toLincoln's-Inn,  where  he  applied 
himfclf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law  with  fuch  unwearied  diligence,  that. he  foon  acquired 
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a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Englifli  conftitution.  In  1640  he  was  chofen  one  of 
the  reprelentatives  in  parliament  for  the  town  of  Tewkfbury,  in  Gioucefterihire.  At 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  offered  his  fervices  to  king  Charles  I.  and  pro- 
je6ted  a  icheme  for  an  accommodation,  which  he  communicated  to  his  majefty :  but, 
this  defign  proving  abortive,  and  finding  himfelf  not  treated  with  the  confidence  he 
expeded,  he  entered  into  the  parliament's  fervice,  accepted  acommifllon,  took  Ware- 
ham  by  florm  in  1644,  and  foon  after  reduced  all  the  adjacent  parts  of  Dorfetfhire. 
Upon  the  reftoration  of  Charles  If.  in  promoting  which  he  was  greatly  indrumental, 
he  was  fvvorn  of  the  privy-council;  and,  in  April  1661,  was  created  baron  Afhley  of 
Winborne  St.  Giles,  and  afterwards  made  chancellor  and  under-treafurer  of  the  ex- 
chequer. In  1667  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiflloners  for  executing  tiie  office 
of  high-treafurer  •,  on  the  23d  of  April,  1672,  was  created  baron  Cooper  of  Pawler, 
and  carl  of  Shaftefbury  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  November  following,  was  advanced  to  the 
poll  of  lord  high-chancellor  of  England,  which  he  difcharged  with  equal  ability  and 
integrity.  He  complied,  however,  a  little  too  readily  with  the  arbitrary  meal'ures  of 
the  court;  but,  upon  his  being  deprived  of  the  great  feai  in  November  1673,  he  re- 
turned to  his  former  connexions,  and  continued  thenceforward  to  be  the  very  foul  of 
the  anti-minifterial  party.  He  oppofed  the  teft,  promoted  the  exclufion- bill,  and,  in 
ihort,  aded  in  every  thing  with  luch  vehemence,  that  he  was  twice  committed  to  the 
Tov/er.  The  firfl  time  he  was  difmiffed  upon  his  fubmiflion :  the  fecond,  the  grand 
jury  returned  the  bill  ignoramus.  Senfible,  however,  of  the  great  danger  that  threat- 
ened him,  as  well  from  the  power  as  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  he  thought  proper  to 
retire  to  Amfterdam,  v/here  he  died  on  the  22d  of  January,  1682-3,  ^"  '^he  62d  year 
of  his  age.  His  body  was  brought  over  to  England,  and  interred  at  Winborne  St. 
Giles  among  thofe  of  his  anceflors. 

"  The  great  talents  of  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  and  his  exad  knowledge  of  men  and 
things,  (fays  Mr.  Granger)  contributed  to  render  him  one  of  the  firft  charaders  of  his 
age:  but  the  violence  of  his  pafTions,  and  the  flexibility  of  his  principles,  prompted 
him  to  ad  very  different  and  even  contrary  parts.  This  was,  in  fome  meafure,  owing 
to  the  changes  in  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  but  is  more  to  be  attributed  to  the  mu- 
tability of  his  charader,  which  ever  varied  with  the  interefts  of  his  ambition.  When 
we  confider  him  as  fitting  in  the  higheft  tribunal  in  the  kingdom,  explaining  and  cor- 
reding  the  laws,  deteding  fraud,  and  exerting  all  the  powers  of  his  eloquence  on  the 
fide  of  juftice  ;  we  admire  the  able  lawyer,  the  commanding  orator,  and  the  upright 
judge :  but  when  he  enters  into  all  the  iniquitous  meafures  of  the  Cabal,  when  he 
prollitutes  his  eloquence  to  enflave  his  country,  and  becomes  the  fadious  leader  and 
the  popular  incendiary,  we  regard  him  with  an  equal  mixture  of  horror  and  regret." 

COOPER  (Anthony  Ashley)  the  third  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  and  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  Charaderiflics,  was  born  on  the  26th  of  February,  1671,  at  Exeter- 
houfe  in  London,  the  town  refidence  of  his  grandfather  Anthony,  the  firfl  earl  of 
Shaftefbury;  who,  from  the  time  of  his  birth,  conceived  fo  ftrong  an  affedion  for 
him,  that  he  undertook  the  care  of  his  education ;  and  refolving  to  have  him  tho- 
roughly inftruded  in  the  learned  language?,  committed  him  to  the  tuition  of  a  lady  in 
his  houfe,  who  was  fo  perfed  a  miflrefs  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  that  fhe 
could  fpeak  either  of  them  with  the  greatefl:  fluency.  By  her  inftrudions  he  profited 
fo  much,  that  by  the  time  he  attained  to  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age,  he  could  not 
only  read,  but  even  fpeak,  the  Greek  and  Latin,  with  eafe  and  accuracy.  With  the 
fame  rapidity  he  pafTed  through  4  complete  courfe  of  philofophical  learning ;  and, 
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I'fi  i6S6,  he  began  his  travels  under  the  care  of  a  tutor.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1689  -,  and  upon  the  death  of  Sir  John  Trenchard,  in  1695,  was  ekfted  a  burgefs  for 
Poole  in  Dorfetfliire.  At  his  firft  appearance  in  the  houle  of  commons,  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  fliewing  that  fpirit  of  liberty,  which  he  maintained  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  and  by  which  he  uniformly  direded  his  condud  on  all  occafions.  He  had  pre- 
pared a  fpeech  in  favour  of  the  bill  for  granting  counfel  to  prifoners  in  cafes  of  high 
treafon  -,  but  when  he  rofe  to  deliver  it,  he  was  fo  intimidated  by  theauguftnefs  of  the 
alTembly,  that  he  lod  all  memory,  and  was  unable  to  proceed.  The  houfe,  after 
giving  him  fometime  to  recover  from  his  confufion,  called  loudly  for  him  to  go  on  ; 
when  l.e  proceeded  to  this  efFcd  :  "  If  I,  Sir,  (addrefilng  himfclf  to  the  fpeaker)  who 
rife  only  to  give  my  opinion  on  the  bill  now  depending,  am  fo  confounded,  that  I  am 
unable  to  exprefs  the  lead  of  what  I  prcpofed  to  fay  ;  v/hat  mufl:  the  condition  of  that 
man  be,  who,  without  any  affittance,  is  pleading  for  his  life,  and  under  apprehenfions 
of  being  deprived  of  it?"  Upon  the  difTolutiin  of  the  parliament  in  1698,  he  re- 
paired to  Holland,  where  he  contradled  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Bayle,  Mr.  Le  Clerc, 
and  other  learned  and  ingenious  perfons.  Returning  to  England  in  the  year  1699, 
he  foon  after  became  earl  of  Shaftefbury  by  the  death  of  his  father.  He  was  offered 
by  king  William  the  poft  of  fecretary  of  ftate  ;  but  this  he  declined  on  account  of  his 
weak  c.onftitution.  In  1703  he  made  a  fecond  voyage  to  Holland,  from  whence  he 
returned  in  the  year  following.  He  had  long  been  afflifted  with  an  aflhmatic  difbrder; 
and  finding  the  difeafe  flill  to  increafe  upon  him,  he  removed  to  Italy  for  the  benefit 
of  the  air,  in  171 1 ;  and  died  at  Naples  on  the  4th  of  February,  1713.  His  writings 
are,  i.  A.  Letter  concerning  Enthufiafm  :  2.  Senfus  Communis  •,  an  Eflay  on  the  Free- 
dom of  Wit  and  Humour  :  3.  Soliloquy-,  or  Advice  to  an  Author :  4.  An  Inquiry 
concerning  Virtue  and  Merit :  5.  The  Moralifts  -,  a  philofophical  Rhapfody  :  6.  Mif- 
cellaneous  Refledions,  &c.  7.  A  Notion  of  the  Hiftorical  Draught,  or  Tablatureof 
the  Judgment  of  Hercules  -,  and,  8.  A  Letter  concerning  Defign.  Thefe  treatifes 
have  been  printed  in  three  volumes,  under  the  general  title  of  Charadleriftics. 

COWLEY  (Abraham)  an  eminent  Englifh  poet,  was  born  in  Fleet-ftreet,  near 
the  end  of  Chancery-lane,  London,  in  the  year  1618.  His  father,  who  was  a  grocer, 
dying  before  his  birth,  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  who  procured  him  to  be 
admitted  a  king's  fcholar  in  Weftminfter-fchool  •,  where  he  gave  early  proofs  of  his 
extraordinary  genius.  In  1633,  when  he  was  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  publifhed  a 
colleftion  of  poems,  under  the  title  of  Poetical  Bloflbms  •,  in  which,  fays  bifhop  Sprat, 
there  are  many  things  that  might  well  become  the  vigour  and  force  of  a  manly  wit. 
Mr.  Cowley  himfelf  tells  us,  that  he  had  Co  defeftive  a  memory  while  at  fchool,  that 
.he  could  never  be  brought  to  retain  the  ordinary  rules  of  grammar  ;  but  this  want  he 
abundantly  fupplied  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  books  then-ifelves  from  which 
thofe  rules  had  been  drawn.  From  Weftminfter-fchool  he  removed  to  Trinity-college, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  eleded  a  fcholar  in  1636.  In  the  year  1638  he  publifhed 
bis  Love's  Riddle,  a  paftoral  comedy,  written  while  he  was  at  Weftminfter  j  and  alfo 
a  Latin  comedy,  entitled,  Naufragium  Joculare,  or  the  Merry  Shipwreck.  In  1643, 
being  then  mafter  of  arts,  he,  among  many  others,  was  ejeded  from  the  univerfity  •, 
upon  which  he  retired  to  Oxford,  and  was  entered  of  St.  John's  college  there.  His 
afi^edion  to  the  royal  caufe  engaged  him  in  the  fervice  of  the  king-,  and  he  attended 
his  majefty  in  feveral  journeys  and  expeditions.  During  the  heat  of  the  civil  war,  he 
lived  in  the  family  of  the  earl  of  St.  Alban's  -,  and  when  the  queen  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire into  France,  he  accompanied  her  thither.     For  the  fpace  of  ten  years  he  was  abfent 
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from  his  native  country,  and  that  time  he  employed  either  in  beating  a  fhare  in  the 
diflrefles'of  the  royal  family,  or  in  laix>uring  for  their  inrereft.  In  1656  he  was  fent 
over  to  England  with  the  utmoft  fecrecy,  in  order  to  take  cognizance  of  the  ftate  of 
affairs  in  this  kingdom-,  but  being  dircovered  and  feized,  he  was  committed  to  clofe 
imprifonmenr,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  obtained  his  liberty-,  after 
which  he  ventured  back  to  France,  and  remained  there  till  near  the  time  of  king, 
Charles  the  Second's  reftoration.  On  the  2d  of  December,  1657,  he  was  created 
doftor  of  phyfic  at  Oxford. 

Soon  after  the  reftoration,  Mr.  Cowley  obtained  a  confiderable  eftate,  through  the 
favour  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  earl  of  St.  Alban's  -,  and  being  now  in  the 
42d  year  of  his  age,  he  refolved  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  ftudious  retire- 
ment. For  this  purpofe  he  withdrew  firft  to  Barn-Elms,  and  afterwards  to  Chertfey, 
where  he  died  the  28th  of  July,  1667  :  on  the  3d  of  Augufl  following  he  v/as  interred 
in  Weftminfter-abbey,  where  a  monument  was  erefted  to  his  memory,  in  1675,  by 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  with  a  Latin  infcription  by  do6tor  Thomas  Sprat,  bifhop 
of  Rochefter.  When  the  news  of  our  poet's  death  was  communicated  to  king  Charles 
II.  that  prince  faid,  that  "  Mr.  Cowley  had  not  left  a  better  man  behind  him  in  Eng- 
land." His  chara6ler  indeed  was  equally  amiable  and  refpeftable  j  for  he  was  as  much 
diftinguifhed  by  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart,  and  the  fweetnefs  of  his  temper,  as  by  the 
extent  of  his  learning,  and  the  fublimity  of  his  genius.  He  wrote  a  facred  poem 
called  Davideis ;  PinJaric  Odes  -,  fix  books  of  Plants ;  the  Miilrefs,  a  poem  -,  eleven 
Anacreontics;  EfTays  in  profe  and  verfe,  &c.  His  Latin  poems,  which  are  efteemed 
the  beft  of  his  works,  are  written  in  the  various  meafures  of  the  ancients,  and  ha^ve 
much  of  their  unafFeded  beauty. 

CRANMER  (Thomas)  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  was  defcended  from  an 
ancient  family  in  Nottinghamfhire,  and  born  at  Afladon,  in  that  county,  on  thefecond 
of  July,  1489.  In  1503  he  was  admitted  of  Jefus-college,  Cambridge,  Vv'here  he  foon 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  uncommon  abilities  and  application  j  and,  in  1523,  com- 
menced dodor  in  divinity.  The  immediate  caufe  of  his  advancement  in  the  church, 
was  the  opimon  lie  gave  with  regard  to  king  Henry  the  Eighth's  divorce  from  Catharine 
of  Arragon  ;  viz.  that  the  king  Ihould  confult  all  the  univerfities  of  Europe.  Henry 
was  no  fooner  informed  of -this  opinion,  than  he  exclaimed,  "  Aye,  now  we  have  the 
right  few  h^  the  ear."  He  immediately  fent  for  Cranmer  to  court,  made  him  his 
chaplain,  and  foon  after  prefented  him  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Taunton. 

In  1530,  our  divine  was  fent  by  the  king  into  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  to  dif- 
pute  againft  the  validity  of  Henry's  marriage.  In  1533,  he  was  raifed  to  the  archbifliopric 
of  Canterbury ;  and,  in  lefs  than  two  months  after  his  confecration,  pronounced  the 
fentence  of  divorce  between  king  Henry  and  queen  Catharine.  He  fliewed  himfelf  a 
zealous  promoter  of  the  reformation  -,  procured  the  bible  to  be  tranflated  intoEnglifh; 
forwarded  the  fupprefTion  of  the  monafteries  ;  and,  in  1536,  divorced  king  Henry 
from  Anne'Boleyn.  In  1539,  he  oppofed,  vvith  great  vigour,  the  aft  of  the  Six 
Articles,  commonly  called  the  Bloody  Statute.  The  next  year,  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
raiffioners  appointed  to  infpeft  into  matters  of  religion,  and  to  explain,  fume  of  its 
principal  dodi  ines ;  and  the  book  entitled.  The  neceffary  Erudition  of  a  Chriftian 
Man,  was  the  refnlt  of  their  commifTion.  In.  1542,  he  procured  an  adl  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  true, religion,  and  the  aboliflimentof  the  contrary.  In  the  year  following, 
he  was  expofed  to  feme  danger  from  the  refentment  of  the  Popifh  party,  who  drew  up 
articles  of  accufation  againft  him,  and  prefented  them  to  the  king.    Henry  perceived 
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their  malice  j  and  one  evening,  on  pretence  of  diverting  himfelf  on  the  water,  ordered 
his  barge  to  be  rowed  towards  Lambeth.    The  archbilliop  being  infornned  of  the  king's 
arrival,  came  down  to  pay  his  refpedls,  and  was  ordered  by  his  majefty  to  come  into  the 
barge.     Henry  acquainted  him   with   the  accufations  of  herefy,  fadlion,  &c.  which 
were  laid  again  ft  him  ;  and  fpoke  of  his  oppofuion  to  the  Six  Articles  :  the  archbifhop 
modeftly  replied,  that,  with  refpeft  to  them,  his  fentiments  ftill  remained  unaltered  j 
but  that  he  was  notconfcious  of  having  offended  againllthem.    Then  the  king,  afTuming 
an  air  of  plealantry,  afl^ed   him.,  If  his   Bed-chamber  could-  Hand  the  teit  of  thefe 
articles  ?   The  archbiihop  confeffed,  that  he  was  married  in  Germany,  before  his  pro- 
motion; but  aflured  the  king,  that  on  the  paffing  of  that  at^,  he  had  parted  with  his 
wife,  and  fent  her  abroad  to  her  friends.    His  majefty  was  fo  charmed  with  the  open- 
nefs  and  integrity  of  this  excellent  prelate,  that  he  made  him  acquainted  with  the  plot 
that  was  formed  againft  him,  gave  him  a  ring  of  great  value  to  produce  upon  a  future 
emergency,  and  refolved  to  counterwork  the  malice  of  Cranmer's  enemies  ;  who  fum- 
moned  him,  foon  after,  to  appear  before  the  council,  fufFered  him  to  wait  in  the  lobby 
among  the  fervants,  treated  him  on  his  admiffion  with  haughty  contempt,  and  would 
have  knt  him  to  the  Tower.     But  he  produced  the  ring;  and  gained  his    enemies  a 
fevere  reprimand  from  Henry,  and  himfelf  the  higheft:  degree  of  fecurity  and  favour. 
Upon  the  deceafe  of  king  Henry  VIN.  in  January  1547,  archbiihop  Cranmer  was 
one  of  the  executors  of  his  will,  and  one  of  the  regents  of  the  kingdom:  and,  on  the 
20th  of  February  following,  he  crowned  king  Edward  VI.  to  whom  he  had  been  god- 
father.    In  1550  a  review  was  made  of  the  book  of  common  prayer,  which  by  his  care 
had  been  drawn  up;  and,  in  1552,  it  was  authorifed  by  adl  of  parliament.     Thenext 
year,  Cranmer  oppofed  the  new  fettlement  of  the  crown  upon  lady  Jane  Grey;  but 
was  at  length  prevailed  on  to  acquiefre  in  it.  He  appeared  for  that  lady  upon  the  death 
of  Edward  VI.  and  was  one  of  her  counfellors.     Soon  after  the  acceffion  of  queen 
Mary,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower ;  and  on  the   3d  of  November,   1553,  w^ 
tried  and  condemned  for  high  treafon,  in  acknowledging  the  fovertignty  of  Jane  Grey. 
The  queen,  however,  upon  his  humble  and  repeated  application,  pardoned  him  the 
treafon  :  but  at  the  fame  time,    to    gratify  her  implacable  refentment  againft  him  for 
the  part  which  he  a6led  in  her  mother's  divorce,  ftie  refolved  that  he  fliould  fuffcr  death 
as  an  heretic.     In  April  1554,  the  archbifhop,  with   his  fellow-prifoners,  Ridky  and 
Latimer,  were  removed  to  Oxford,  in  order  to  hold  a  public  difputation  with  the 
papifts.     In  the  courfe  of  their  argumv^ntation  they  were  infulted,  interrupted,  and  fi- 
lenced  ;  and  on  their  refufing  to  fubfcribe  the  popifti  articles,  they  were  condemned  as 
heretics.     But  this  fentence  being  void  in  law,  as  the  pope's  authority  was  wanting,  a 
nev/  commifiion  was  fent  from  Rome  for  the  trial  and  cohvi(5tion  of  Cranmer.     Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  12th  of  September,   1555,  he  appeared  before  the  commiffioners  in 
St.  Mary's  church,  Oxford,  where  he  was  accufed  of  blafphemy,  herefy,  perjury,  and 
incontinence  :    of  blafphemy  and   herefy,    for  what  he  had  written  and  aded  againft 
popery  ;  of  perjury,  for  breaking  his  oath  to  the  pope ;  and  of  incontinence,  on  ac- 
count of  his  being  married.     He  defended  himfelf  againft  thefe  accufatiops  ;  and  was 
afterwards  cited  to  appear  at  Rome  within  eighty  days,  to  make  his  anfwer  in  perfon  : 
but  no  care  being  taken  to  fend  him,  he  was,  by  an  order  from  thence,  degraded  and 
deprived. 

After  the  degradation  of  Cranmer,  his  popiili  perfccutors  ufcd  every  artifice  that 
could  be  tliought  of  to  fhake  his  conftancy.  They  were  very  defirous  of  prevailing  on 
him  to  recant;  as,,  if  by  any  means  they  could  do  this,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great 
triumph  to  their  party.     He  had  now  i^een  near  two  years  and  a  half  in  confinement, 
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and  luint  been  treated  with  extreme  fcverity :  but  he  had  always  hitherto  difcovered 
grt-at  firmnefs  of  mind  under  his  fufferings  and  his  enemies  had  found  him  unmoved 
by  their  threats,  and  fteady  to  his  principles.  They  refolved,  therefore,  to  try  whether 
more  gentle  ufage  would  not  operate  more  effedlually  upon  the  natural  mildnefs  of  his 
temper.  They  removed  him  from  the  rigorous  reftraints  of  his  prifon  to  the  deanery 
of  Chrift-church,  where  he  was  handfomely  lodged,  and  elegantly  entertained.  They 
alTailed  him  with  the  plealures  of  life  •,  they  endeavoured  to  work  upon  him  by  the 
pleafing  arguments  of  eafe,  of  affluence,  of  ftation  ;  they  told  him  of  the  queen's  per- 
fonal.efVeem  and  regard  for  him-,  and  reminded  him  of  the  rerpe(51:  and  attention  paid 
him,  when  in  power.  They  told  him,  that  he  v/ould  be  permitted  to  enjoy  his  former 
dignity  in  the  church  ;  or,  if  he  likfd  it  better,  mTght  lead  a  comfortable  and  peace- 
ful life  in  privacy  and  fafety.  And  all  this  only  by  fetting  his  name  to  a  piece  of  pa- 
per. They  faid,  he  was  dill  ftrong  and  healthy,  and  might  live  many  years  more,  if 
he  did  not  voluntarily  put  a  period  to  his  own  davs,  by  the  terrible  death  of  burning. 
He  refifted  their  temptations  for  a  confiderable  time  :  bat  they  continued  to  treat  him 
with  great  apparent  kindnefs  and  refpeft  ;  they  gave  him  liberty  to  take  his  pleafure  in 
the  open  air ;  they  flattered,  they  carcfied  him  ;  and,  in  fhort,  in  an  unguarded  hour, 
C  icy  prevailed  upon  the  archbifliop  to  fubfcribe  an  abjuration,  renouncing  all  the  errors 
of  Luther  and  Zuinglius,  acknowledging  the  pope's  fupremacy,  the  feven  facraments, 
the  corporal  prefence  in  the  Eucharift,  pyrgatory,  prayer  for  departed  fouls,  and  the 
invocation  of  faints. 

When  the  popifli  party  had  obtained  this  triumph  over  the  unfortunate  archbifhop, 
■they  caufed  his  recantation  to  be  printed  and  difperfed  with  all  poflible  expedition. 
It  was,  however,  never  intended  that  his  life  Ihould  be  fpared  •,  and  all  the  promifes 
■which  had  been  made  him  of  that  kind,  v^^ere  only  fo  many  inftances  of  the  bafenefs 
and  perfidioufnefs,  as  well  as  of  the  cruelty,  of  his  perfecutors.  Nothing  lefs  than  his 
death  could  fatiate  the  revengeful  queen  ;  who  faid,  that,  "  as  he  had  been  the  great 
promoter  of  herefy,  and  the  corrupter  of  the  whole  nation,  the  abjuration,  which  was 
fufficient  in  other  cafes,  fhould  not  ferve  his  turn;  for  fhe  was  refolved  he  fhould  be 
burnt."  On  the  day  appointed  for  his  execution,  March  2  i,  i  5^6,  he  was  con- 
duced to  St.  Mary's  church,  and  placed  on  a  kind  of  ftage  over-againft  the  pulpit: 
then  Dr.  Cole,  prov6ft  of  Eton,  preached  a  fermon,  in  which  he  magnified  Cranmer's 
converfion  as  the  immediate  effcifl:  of  God's  infpiration.  He  exhorted  the  archbifhop 
to  bear  up  with  refolution  againft  the  terrors  of  death  •,  and  aflured  him,  that  dirges 
and  maffes  fhould  be  faid  for  his  foul  in  all  the  churches  of  Oxford.  During  the 
whole  fermon,  Cranmer  difcovered  the  utmoft  anxiety  and  internal  agitation,  lifting  up 
his  eyes  to  Heaven,  fhedding  a  torrent  of  tears,  and  groaning  with  unutterable  anguifh. 
When  he  was  delired  to  declare  his  faith,  he  prayed  with  the  mofb  pathetic  exprefllons 
.of  horror  and  remorfe.  He  then  made  a  fhort  but  moving  exhortation  to  the  people; 
repeated  the  Apoftle's  Creed  ;  declared  his  belief  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  acknowledged 
that  he  had  figned  a  paper  contrary  to  his  confcience,  from  the  apprehinfion  of  death, 
for  which  reafon,  he  faid,  the  hand  that  fubfcribed  the  recantation  fhould  firfl  feel  the 
torture  of  the  fire.  He  renounced  the  pope  as  the  enemy  of  Chrifl,  and  profefTed  the 
fame  opinion  of  the  facrament  which  he  had  publifhed  in  a  book  written  on  that  fub- 
]c6\:.  Thunder-ftruck,  as  it  were,  at  this  unexpefted  declaration,  the  enraged  papifls 
called  aloud  to  him  to  leave  off  diffembling -,  and  pulling  him  down  from  the  place 
on  which  he  flood,  led  him  immediately  to  the  flake.  When  the  fire  was  kindled,  he 
ftretched  forth  his  right  hand  to  the  flame,  and  held  it  there  unmoved  (except  that  once 
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he  wiped  his  {cice  with  it)  till  it  were  entirely  confumed  -,  crying  with  a  loud  voice, 
*'  This  hand  hath  offended  ;"  and  often  repeating,  *'  This  unworthy  right  hand."  At 
length  the  fire  reaching  his  body,-  he  in  a  fliort  time  expired,  with  the  dying  prayer  of 
St.  Stephen  in  his  mouth,  "  Lord  Jelus,  receive  my  fpirit."  He  burnt,"to  all  ap- 
pearance^  without  pain  or  motion,  and  feemed  to  repel  the  torture  by  mere  ilrength 
of  mind;  (hewing  a  repentance  and  a  fortitude,  that  ought  to  cancel  all  reproach  of 
timidity  in  his  life. 

Such  was  the  undeferved  f^ite  of  Thomas  Cranmer,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who, 
with  a  very  fmall  alloy  of  human  weaknefs  and  irrefolution,  pofftffed  all  the  candour, 
fimplicity,  meeknefs,  and  benevolence  of  a  primitive  chriltian.  He  has  been  judly 
efteemcd  (fays  Mr.  Granger")  one  of  the  greateft  ornaments  of  our  church  and  nation. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  wrote  feveral  works,  among  which  are  the 
following,  viz.  i.  A  Treatife  againft  Unwritten  Verities  •,  2.  A  Defence  of  the 
true  and  catholic  Docflrine  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  cur  Saviour 
Chrill;  3.  Preface  to  the  Englilh  Tranflation  of  the  Bible;  4.  A  Catechifm,  entitled, 
A  fliort  Inftrudion  to  Chriftian  Religion,  for  the  Angular  Profit  of  Children  and 
young  People-,  5.  The  Examination  of  mod  Points  of  Religion;  6.  Som€  Con- 
fiderations  offered  to  king  Edward  VI.  to  induce  him  to  proceed  to  a  further  Re- 
formation;  7.  Letters  to  divers  Perfons ;  to  king  Henry  VIII.  lord  Cromwell,  Sir 
William  Cecil,  and  to  foreign  Divines.  He  had  alfo  a  confiderable  hand  in  com- 
pofing  the  Homilies. 

CRICHTON  (James)  commonly  called  the  Admirable  Crichton,  was  defcended 
from  a  very  ancient  family  in  Scotland,  and  was  born  at  Clunie,  in  the  fliire  of  Perth. 
"  This  amazing  genius  (fays  Mr.  Granger)  feems  to  have  furprifed  and  afionifhed 
mankind,  like  a  new  northern  fiar.  He,  together  with  an  athletic  (Irength  andfingu- 
lar  elegance  of  form,  poffeffed  the  various  powers  of  the  human  mind  in  their  full 
force,  and  almoft  every  acquired  talent  that  could  recommend  the  man,  or  adorn  the 
gentleman.  If  all  that  is  laid  of  him  by  authors  of  charadler  be  true,  he  is  much 
better  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  Phoenix  than  John  Picus  of  Mirandula;  but  the 
elevation  and  extenfion  of  the  genius  of  this  wonderful  man  appears  to  have  been  more 
a  flight  than  a  growth.  If  he  had  lived  longer,  and  written  more,  it  is  probable  that 
his  works  would  not,  like  thofe  of  his  countryman  Buchanan,  have  continued  unim- 
paired by  time.  Crichton  fhot  up  like  the  mountain  pine;  Buchanan  rofe  fiowly  like 
the  oak.  The  one  is  rather  an  objed' of  temporary  admiration  ;  the  other  retains  its 
ftrength  and  beauty,  after  it  hath  ftood  the  fiiock  of  ages.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
great  qualities  of  Crichton  ferved  to  precipitate  his  fate.  Vincent  de  Gonzaga,  prince 
of  Mantua,  his  pupil,  prompted  by  jealouly  or  envy,  bafcly  attacked,  and  brutally 
miirdered  him  in  the  ftreet,  in  the  time  of  Carnival,  in  the  year  15S3,  and  the  2 2d  of 
his  age.  ■*  If  the  reader  fliould,  in  a  colledlive  view,  confider  what  is  laid  of  him  by 
Imperialis,  in  his  Mufeum  ;  by  Mackenzie,  in  his  Hiftory  of  >-"cotch  Writers;  by 
bifliop  Tanner,  in  his  Bibliotheca ;  and  by  Dr.  Hawkefworth,  in  the  Adventurer;  he 
will  find  full  enough  to  exercife  his  faith,  though  mankind  be  naturally  fond  of  the 
marvellous,  and  ever  willing  to  ftretch  their  faculties  to  the  utmoft",  to  reconcile  it: 
with  truth."     Bi'-^graphical  liifiory  ef  EngLind. 

CROMWELL  (Thomas)  earl  of  Effcx,  an  emiiient  fiatefman  in  the  fixtcenth 
century,  was  the  ion  of  a  blackfmith  at  Putney  in  Surry.     But  notwithltanding  this 

4  A  dilad- 
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difedvantage  of  his  biyth,  his  induftry  and  force  of  genius  made  way  for  his  advance- 
ment:. Having  found  means  to  travel  into  various  countries,  to  learn  their  languages, 
and  Ice  their  methods  of  war,  (being  a  foldier  under  the  duke  of  Bourbon  at  the 
faclving  of  Rome  in  1527)  upon  his  return  to  Englarid  he  v/as  taken  into  the  fervice 
of  cardinal  Wolfey,  as  his  Iblicitor ;  to  whom  he  fo  approved  himielf  by  his  fidelity 
and  diligence,  and  whom  he  defended  with  fuch  eloquence  in  the  houfe  of  commons 
againfl  the  articles  of  impeachment,  that  the  king,  after  the  fall  of  the  cardinal, 
elleeming  him  a  proper  agent  for  himfelf  in  more  important  affiiirs,  vx)luntarily  enter- 
tained him  as  his  frrvant.  In  153  i  he  was  knighted,  made  a  privy-couniellor,  and 
mailer  of  the  jevvel-houfe  :  in  1532  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  hanaper,  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer ;  and,  in  1534,  principal  fecretary  of  ilace,  and  mafl:er  of  the 
rolls.  He  was  the  chief  inftrumenc  in  diflblving  the  abbics  and  other  religious  houfes; 
afid  laboured  with  indefatigable  indudry  to  promote  the  reformation.  I'he  papal  au- 
thority being  now  aboliflied,  and  the  king  declared  fupreme  head  of  the  church, 
his  'majefty  appointed  him  vicar-general  over  all  the  fpiritualities  under  himfelf. 
He  was  likewife,  on  the  2d  of  July,  1536,  rrmde  lord-keeper  of  the  privy-feal,  and 
on  the  Qth  of  the  fame  month  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron,  by  the  title  of  lord 
Cromwell  of  Okeham  in  the  county  of  Rutland  ;  and  the  year  following  he  was  con- 
(lituted  chief  juftice  itinerant  of  all  the  forefts  beyond  the  Trent.  Auguft  2O,  '537, 
he  was  created  knight  of  the  garter.  In  1538  he  was  made  conftable  of  Caijiorooke- 
cafile  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and  about  the  fame  time  obtained  a  grant  of  the  caltle  and 
lordfhip  of  Okeham,  which  was  followed  by  many  other  grants  from  the  crown. 
On  the  17th  of  April,  1540,  he  was  created  carl  of  Eflex,  and  foon  after  made  lord 
high  chamberlain  of  England. 

The  tide  of  profperity,  which  had  hitherto  flowed  in  upon  him,  began  now  to  take 
a  turn.  A  fcheme  he  laid  to  fecure  his  greatnefs,  proved  his  ruin  ;  fuch  is  the  weak- 
nefs  of  human  policy  !  he  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  efFeft  a  match  between  king 
Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  of  Cleves.  As  that  lady  and  her  friends  were  all  Lutherans,' 
he  imagined  it  might  tend  to  deprefs  the  popifli  party  at  court ;  and  he  expeded  a 
great  fupport  from  a  queen  of  his  own  making.  But  the  capricious  monarch, 
being  difgufted  with  her  perfon  at  the  very  firft  fight,  conceived  an  invincible  aver- 
fion  to  the  promoter  of  the  marriage.  Many  circumftances  concurred  to  his  ruin. 
He  was  hated  and  envied  as  an  upftart  by  the  nobility  in  general,  and  detefted  by  all 
the  Roman-catholics,  as  the  inveterate  enemy  of  their  religion.  The  king's  difcontent 
was  artfully  inflamed  by  the  malicious  infinuations  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  the 
bifliop  of  Winchefter  j  the  former  of  whom  was  commiflioned  by  his  majefty  to  arreft 
the  earl  of  EfiVx  at  the  council-table,  for  high  treafon  ;  and  he  was  immediately  fent 
prifoner  to  the  Tower.  In  his  fall  he  had  the  common  fate  of  all  difgraced  minifters, 
to  be  forfaken  by  his  friends,  and  infulted  by  his  enemies.  Archbifhop  Cranmer  how- 
ever, with  a  friendfliip  uncommon  to  courtiers,  wrote  earneftly  to  the  king  in  his 
behalf,  declaring  that,  in  his  opinion,  no  monarch  of  England  had  ever  fo  valuable 
a  fcrvant.  But  his  ruin  was  determined.  He,  was  accufed  of  feveral  crimes  and  mif- 
demeanors,  and  of  feveral  heretical  principles  and  practices  :  though  fome  of  them 
were  improbable,  and  he  might  have  cleared  himfelf  of  others  by  producing  the  king's 
orders  ;  he  was  not  fufFered  to  be  heard  even  in  his  own  defence,  and  was  attainted 
of  high  treafon  and  herefy.  He  ufed  all  his  efibrts  to  procure  mercy  5  and,  during 
his  imprifonment,  wrote  to  the  king  in  fuch  pathetic  terms,  that  his  majefliy  caufed 
the  letter  to  be  thrice  read,  and  fcemcd  afFeded  with  it.  But  the  folicitations  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  and  bilhop  Gardiner  at  length  prevailed  j  and  a  warrant  was  granted 
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for  the  execution  of  the  unfortunate  Cromwell.  When  he  was  brought  to  the  fcaffbld" 
on  Tower-hill,  the  28th  of  July,  1540,  his  affe£lion  for  his  fon  made  him  very  cau- 
tious in  what  he  laid,  and.  lefs  careful  to  aifert  his  own  innocence,  fie  thanked  God- 
for  bringing  him  to  that  death  for  his  tranfgrefllons -,  he  acknowledged  his  offences 
againft  God  and  his  fovereign  ;  and  declared  that  he  died  in  the  catholic  faith.  Then 
he  defired  thefp?6l:atois  to  pray  for  the  king,  the  prince,  and' for  himfelf -,  and,  having 
fpent  a  little  time  in  devotion,  fubmitted  his  neck  to  the  executioner,  who  mangled 
him  in  a  terrible  manner. 

Thus  fell  this  great  minifter,  who  had  raifed  himfelf  merely  by  the  ftrength  of  his 
ra^iral  parts ;  for,  as  his  extra6lion  was  mean,  fo  his  education  was  low,  and  his  higheft 
a'tainment  in  learning  was  the  getting  by  heart  Erafmus's  Latin  verfion  of  the  New 
T^'ftament.  He  behaved  in  his  profperity  with  uncommon  moderation  •,  was  courteous 
and  affable  to  perfons  of  all  ranks  ;  and  particularly  grateful  to  thole  from  whom  he  had 
received  any  obligations.  His  charity  was  very  extenfive,  above  two  hundred  poor 
people  being  plentifully  relieved  twice  a  day  at  his  gates.  And  it  deferves  to  be  re- 
membered, that  he  preferred  more  men  of  abilities  and  integrity,  both  ecclefiaftics- 
and  laymen,  than  any  one  of  his  predeccfTors  in  power  had  ever  done. 

CROMWELL  (Oliver)  lord  protedor  of  the  commonwealth  of  England,  was^ 
honourably  defcended,  both  on  his  father's  and  mother's  fide.  His  father,  Mr.  Robert 
Cromwell,  was  the  fccond  fon  of  fir  Henry  Cromwell,  of  Hinchinbrooke,  in  the  county 
of  Huntingdon  :  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Stewart,  of  the  Ifle  of  Ely» 
He  was  bom  in  the  parifh  of  St.  John,  Huntingdon,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1599,  and 
was  educated  in  grammar-learning  at  the  free-fchool  in  that  town;  from  whence,  at  the 
age  of  feventeen,  he  removed  to  Sidney-college,  in  Cambridge.  He  difcovered  more  incli- 
nation to  an  adive,  than  to  a  fpeculative  life ;  and,  of  confequence,  made  but  fmall  pro- 
ficiency in  his  ftudies.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  returned  home,  where  the  irregu- 
larity of  his  conduct  gave  his  mother  fo  much  uneafinefs,  that,'  by  the  advice  of  her 
friends,  fhe  fent  him  to  London,  and  placed  him  in  LincoIh*s-Inn.  The  fludy  of 
the  law,  however,  did  not  long  agree  with  him ;  and  having  an  eftate  of  between 
■four  and  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  left  him  by  his  uncle,  (which  fell  to  him  very 
feafonably,  as  he  had  nearly  diffipated  all  that  he  inherited  from  his  father)  he  fettled 
in  the  country,  and  became  as  remarkably  fober  and  religious,  as  he  had  been  before 
vicious  and  extravagant.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Bourchier  of 
EiTex,  a  woman  of  fpirit  and  difcernment.  From  accident  or  intrigue,  he  was 
chofen  member  for  the  town  of  Cambridge,  in  the  long  parliament;  but  he  feemed 
at  firft  to  pofiefs  no  talents  for  oratory,  his  perfon  being  ungVaceful,  his  drefs  flovenly, 
his  elocution  homely,  tedious,  obfcure,  and  cmbarrafied.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war,  he  raifed  a  troop  of  horfe  for  the  parliament's  fervice ;  and  being  endowed 
with  unihaken  intrepidity,  much  dilTimulation,  and  a  thorough  convidion  of  the 
rcdlitude  of  his  caufe,  he  rofe,  through  the  gradations  of  preferment,  to  the  poll  of 
lieutenant-general  under  lord  Fairfax ;  but,  in  rerdity,  poffefTing  the  fupreme  com- 
mand over  the  whole  army.  After  feveral  vidlories,  he  gained  the  battle  of  Nafeby  j 
and  this,  with  other  fuccelTes,  foon  put  an  end  to  the  v.'ar.  In  the  year  1649,  Crom- 
well was  fent  general  into  Ireland,  when  in  about  nine  months  he  fubdued  almoit  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  leaving  his  fon-in-law  Ireton  to  complete  the  conqueft,  returned 
to  England.  The  next  year  he  was  appointed  general  and  commander  in  chief  of  all  the 
forces  of  the  commonwealth,  and  fet  out  on  his  march  againft  the  Scots,  who  had 
received  king  Charles  II.     On  the  3.d  of  September,  1651,  he  totally  defeated  the 
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royalit'^s  at  Worceftei*;  after  which,  he  returned  in  triumph  to  tonclon,  where  he 
was  met  by  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  accompanied  by  the  mayor  and 
magiftrates  of  tlie  ciry,  in  their  formalities.  On  the  19th  of  April,  1653,  he  called 
a  council  of  officers,  to  debate  concerning  the  government ;  while  they  were  fitting, 
colonel  Ingolfby  came  and  informed  them,  that  the  parliament  had  framed  a  bill  to 
continue  themfelves  till  the  5th  of  November  in  the  next  year,  propofmg  to  fill  up 
the  houfe  by  new  eledions ;  whereupon  the  general  marched  diredly  to  Weftminfler, 
with  a  body  of  three  hundred  men,  placed  his  foldiers  about  the  houfe,  entered  firfb 
himfelf,  and  having  turned  out  all  the  members,  ordered  the  door  to  be  locked  -, 
then  putting  the  key  in  his  pocket,  he  returned  to  Whitehall.  On  the  16th  of  De- 
..ceraber,  the  fame  year,  Cromwell  was  invefted  with  the  title  of  Lord  Protedor  of 
the  Comm.onwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Bting  thus  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  government,  he  excrcifed  his  authority  with  great  fpirit  and  vigour.  Hexauled- 
the  brother  of  the  Fortuguefe  ambaflador,  who  had  killed  a  man,  to  be  feized,  tried, 
and  cxecijted.  He  made  war  upon  Spain,  and  took  from  her  the  ifland  of  Jamaica  ; 
gnd  being  excellently  ferved  by  Blake,  Montague,  and  other  gallant  officers,  he  raifed 
the  glory  of  England  to  its  highefl  pitch.  He  died  of  a  tertian  ague,  on  the  3d  of 
September,  16^8,  the  anniverfary  of  the  vidlories  he  had  obtained  at  Dunbar  and 
Worcefter ;  and  his  death  was  immediately  followed  by  one  of  the  moil  violent  tem- 
^efts  which  had  blown  in  the  memory  of  man*  His  body  was  interred  with  regal 
pomp  in  Weftminfter-abbey;  but,  after  the  reftoration,  it  was  taken  out  of  it's  grave, 
and  buried  under  the  gallows  at  Tyburn. 

*'  Oliver  Cromwell  (fays  an  hiftorian)  was  of  a  robufl  make  and  conflitution,  and 
his  afpeft  was  manly,  though  clownilh.  His  education  extended  no  further  than  a 
fuperficial  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue :  but  he  inherited  great  talents  from 
nature  •,  though  they  were  fuch  as  he  could  not  have  exerted  to  advantage  at  any  other 
jundure  than  that  of  ^  civil  war  inflamed  by  religious  contefts.  His  charader  was 
formed  from  an  amazing  conjundion  of  enthufiafm,  hypocrify,  and  ambition.  He 
was  poflefTed  of  courage  and  refolution  that  overlooked  all  danger,  and  faw  no  diffi- 
culty. He  dived  into  the  charaders  of  mankind  with  wonderful  fagacity,  while  he 
concealed  his  own  purpofes  under  the  impenetrable  fliield  of  diffimulation.  He  recon- 
ciled the  mod  atrocious  crimes  to  the  moft  rigid  notions  of  religious  obligation.  From 
the  fevereft:  exercife  of  devotion  he  relaxed  into  the  moft  ludicrous  and  idle  buffoonery. 
He  preferved  the  dignity  and  diftance  of  his  charader  in  the  midft  of  the  coarfefl  fa- 
miliarity. He  was  cruel  and  tyrannical  from  policy  •,  juft  and  temperate  from  incli-. 
nation  ;  perplexed  and  defpicable  in  his  difcourfe;  clear  and  confummate  in  his  de- 
figns  i  ridiculous  in  his  reveries;  refpedable  in  his  condud:  in  a  word,  the  flrangeft 
compound  of  villainy  and  virtue,  bafenefs  and  magnanimity,  abfurdity  and  good 
fenle,  that  we  find  upon  record  in  the  annals  of  mankind." 

Mr.  Granger  obferves,  that  "  this  great  man,  whofe  genius  was  awakened  by  the 
diftradions  of  his  country,  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  people,  till  he  was  upwards 
of  forty  years  of  age.  He  is  an  amazing  inftance  of  whdt  ambition,  heated  by  en- 
thufiafm, reftrained  by  judgment,  difguifed  by  hypocrify,  and  aided  by  natural  vigour 
of  mind,  can  do.  He  was  nt- vcr  opprefTed  with  the  weight,  or  perplexed  with  the 
intricacy  of  affairs :  but  his  deep  penetration,  indefatigable  adivity,  and  invincible 
refolution,  feemed  to  render  him  a  mafter  of  all  events.  He  perfuaded  without  elo- 
quence-, and  exaded  obedience,  more  from  the  terror  of  his  name,  than  the  rigour  of 
his  adminiftration.  He  appeared  as  a  powerful  inftrument  in  the  hand  of  providence, 
and  dared  to  appeal  to  the  decifions  of  heaven  for  the  juftice  of  his  caufe.  He  knew 
-  every 
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every  man  of  abilities  in  the  tliree  kingdoms,  and  endeavoured  to  avail  himfelf  of  their 
refpedtive  talents.  He  has  always  been  regarded  by  foreigners,  and  of  late  years  by  the 
generality  of  his  countrymen,  as  the  greateft  man  this  nation  has  ever  produced." 

D. 

DAMPIER  (William)  the  celebrated  voyager,  was  born  of  a  good  family  in  So- 
merfetlhire,  in  the  year  1652.  At  feventeen  years  of  age,  he  was  put  apprentice  to 
the  mafter  of  a  fhip  at  Weymouth  :  but  having  made  a  voyage  to  France,  and  another 
to  Newfoundland,  he  fufFered  fo  much  by  the  feverity  of  the  climate,  that,  on  his  re- 
turn, he  went  to  his  friends  with  the  refolution  of  going  no  more  to  fea ;  but  foon 
changing  his  mind,  he  entered  on  board  an  Eaft-India  fhip,  and  failed  to  Bantam. 
In  1673,  hefervedon  board  the  Royal  Prince,  commanded  by  Sir  Edward  Spragge, 
in  two  engagements  with  the  Dutch.  Afterwards  going  into  Somerfetfhire,  he  became 
acquainted  with  colonel  Hallier,  by  whofe  advice  he  went  to  Jamaica,  and  fettled 
there  as  a  planter ;  but,  in  about  a  year,  quitted  that  employment  to  go  with  captain 
Hodfel,  to  cut  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy.  At  length,  however,  leaving  this 
profitable  bufinefs,  he  entered  into  a  company  of  buccaneers,  and  made  feveral 
voyages.  In  1699,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  fent  him, 
in  his  majefty's  ihip  Roebuck,  to  make  difcoveries;  but,  after  vifiting  feveral  parts 
of  New  Holland  and  New  Guinea,  he  loft  his  (hip  by  her  fpringing  a  leak,  and  re- 
turned to  England  in  an  Eaft-India  vefTel,  in  1701.  In  the  year  1708,  he  engaged 
in  an  expedition  to  the  South  Seas,  concerted  by  the  merchants  of  Briftol,  under  the 
command  of  captain  Woodes  Rogers ;  and,  after  encompafting  the  earth,  returned 
in  September,  171 1.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known.  Darnpier's  voyages  are 
printed  in  four  volumes,  o6tavo. 

DAVENANT  (Sir  William)  poet  laureat  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  II.  was 
born  at  Oxford  in  February,  1605.  His  father,  Mr.  John  Davenant,  kept  an  inn 
in  that  city,  where  Shakefpeare  ufed  to  lodge  in  his  journeys  between  London  and 
Warwickfhire  ;  and,  as  Sir  William's  mother  was  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  fome  have 
furmifed,  but  without  the  leaft  foundation,  that  he  derived  his  very  being,  and  with 
it  his  poetical  talents,  from  that  inimitable  bard.  He  was  inftrufted  in  the  rudiments 
of  grammatical  learning  at  a  fchool  in  Oxford  j  and,  in  the  year  1621,  was  entered 
of  Lincoln  college  in  that  univerfity.  He  foon,  however,  quitted  this  feminary,  and 
became  a  page  to  Frances,  duchefs  of  Richmond;  out  of  whofe  family  he  removed 
into  that  of  fir  Fulke  Greville,  lord  Brook.  In  1629  he  produced  his  lirft  play,  en- 
titled, Albovine  King  of  the  Lombards,  which  met  with  good  fuccefs.  Upon  the 
death  of  Ben  Johnfon,  in  1637,  he  was  created  poet  laureat.  In  May,  1641,  he  was 
accufed  by  the  parliament  of  being  embarked  in  a  defign  of  bringing  up  the  army  for 
the  defence  of  the  king's  perfon,  and  the  fupport  of  his  authority  •,  and  a  proclamation 
being  iffued  for  apprehending  him  and  other?  engaged  in  that  defign,  he  was  flopped 
at  Feverftiam,  fent  up  to  London,  and  put  under  the  cuftody  of  the  ferjeant  at  arms. 
In  July  following  he  was  bailed,  and,  loon  after,  found  means  to  withdraw  into 
France,  where  heftaid  fome  time.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  offered  his  fervice 
to  the  earl  of  Newcaftle,  who  appointed  him  lieutenant-general  of  his  ordnance.  la 
September,  1643,  ^^  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  king  Charles  J.  at  the 
iiege  of  Gloucefter;  bur,  after  the  ruin  of  that  prince's  affairs,  he  again  retired  ta 
France.     Here  he  embraced  the  popifli  religion,  which  circumilance  probably  might 
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fo  far  ingratiate  him  with  the  queen,  who  then  refided  in  France,  as  to  induce  her  to 
truft  him  with  the  moil  important  concerns.  She  fent  him  over  to  the  king,  as  lord 
•Clarendon  tells  us,  to  perfujde  him  to  give  up  the  church  for  his  peace  and  iecurity  ; 
■but  his  majefty  was  ib  diipltafcd  with  what  he  offered  on  this  head,  that  he  forbade 
him  to  come  ao^ain  into  his  prefence.  In  1650,  Sir  William  was  employed  by  the 
queen-mother  to  traniport  a  conliderable  number  of  artificers  from  France  to  Virginia, 
for  the  improvement  of  that  colony  :  but  fortune  not  being  inclined  to  favour  him,  the 
veffei  he  embarked  in  had  icarcely  got  clear  of  the  French  coaft,  before  fhe  was  taken 
by  one  of  the  parliament's  fhips  of  war,  and  carried  to  England.  Our  author,  on  this 
occafion,  was  imprifoned  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight  •,  from  whence,  in  the  enfuing  year,  he 
was  removed  to  the  Tower  of  London,  in  order  to  take  his  trial  in  the  high  court  of 
juftice.  For  fome  time  he  was  thought  to  be  in  the  mod  imminent  danger :  but,  by 
the  interpofition  of  the  great  Milton  and  fome  others,  his  life  was  happily  laved,  though 
we  find  him  a  prifoner  in  the  Tower  two  years  after.  He  was  at  length  fet  at  liberty 
by  the  lord  keeper  Whitelocke.  Being  reduced,  however,  to  very  low  circumftance?, 
he,  with  a  view  of  repairing  them,  opened  a  fort  of  theatre  at  Rutland-houie,  in 
Charter-houfe  yard,  which  met  with  great  encouragement.  Soon  after  the  reftora- 
lion,  he  was  entrufttd  with  the  management  of  the  duke  of  York's  theatre  in  Lin- 
coln's-Inn  Fields,  which  he  opened  with  a  play  of  his  own,  entitled  the  Siege  of 
Rhodes,  wherein  he  introduced  a  great  variety  of  fine  fcenes  and  beautiful  machinery. 
Sir  William  wrote  a  confiderable  number  of  dramatic  performances,  and  leveral 
poems.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  April,  1668,  at  the  age  of  fixty-three,  and  was  in- 
terred in  Weftminfter-abbey,  where,  in  imitation  of  Ben  Johnfon's  fhort  epitaph, 
the  following  infcription  was  engraved  on  his  tomb-ftone,  "  O  rare  Sir  William  Da- 
venant  1" 

*'  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  (fays  Mr.  Granger)  by  a  bold  but  unfuccefsful  attempt 
to  enlarge  the  fphere  of  poetry.  He  compofed  an  heroic  poem,  called  Gondibert,  in 
five  books,  after  the  model  of  the  drama  ;  applauded  himfelf  greatly  upon  this  inven- 
tion •,  and  looked  upon  the  followers  of  Homer  as  a  timorous,  fervile  herd,  that  were 
afraid  to  leave  the  beaten  track.  This  performance,  which  is  rather  a  firing  of  epi- 
grams than  an  epic  poem,  was  not  without  its  admirers,  among  whom  were  Waller  and 
Cowley.  But  the  luccefs  did  not  anfwer  his  expeflation.  When  the  novelty  of  it  was 
over,  it  prefently  funk  into  contempt;,  and  he  at  length  found,  that  when  he  ftrayed 
from  Homer  he  deviated  from  nature.'* 

DENHAM  (Sir  John)  an  eminent  poet,  was  born  at  Dublin  in  1615,  and  at  two 
years  of  age  was  brought  to  London,  on  his  father  being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a 
baron  of  the  exchequer  in  England.  He  ftudied  at  Trinity-college,  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  at  Lincoln^s-Inn.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  was  much  addided  to 
gaming;  but  his  father  having  at  laft  reprimanded  him  in  very  fevere  terms,  and 
threatened  to  difinherit  him,  he  wrote. a  little  Eflay  againft  Gaming,  which  he  prefen- 
ted  to  his  father,  to  fhew  his  deteftation  of  that  prad:ice :  however,  after  the  old 
gentleman's  deceafe,  he  returned  to  his  former  habit,  and  being  a  dupe  to  fharpers, 
foon  fquandered  away  feveral  thoufand  pounds.  In  1641  he  publifhed  an  excellent 
tragedy,  called  the  Sophy:  foon  after  which  he  was  appointed  high  flieriff  of  Surry, 
and  governor  of  Farnham-caftle  for  the  king  ;  but  being  poiTefled  of  no  great  fliare  of 
military  knowledge,  he  prefently  quitted  this  latter  poft,  and  retired  to  kingCh^ules  I. 
St  Oxford,  where,  in  1643,  ^^  publifhed  his  admirable  poem,  entiled  Cooper's  Hill. 
He  adhered  to  the  intereft  of  his  fovereign,  and  was  employed  by  him  and  Charles  II. 
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on  feveral  occafions,  both  in  England  and  France.  At  the  Reftoration  he  was  made 
furveyor-general  of  all  his  majefly's  buildings,  and  created  knight  of  the  Bath.  He 
was  greatly  efteemed  at  court  for  his  poetical  genius  -,  but,  upon  fome  difcontenc 
arifing  from  a  fecond  marriage,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  fenles  :  however, 
being  foon  reftored  to  the  ufe  of  his  reafon,  he  wrote  a  fine  copy  of  verfcs  upon  the 
death  of  Cowley,  whom  he  furvived  but  a  few  months.  He  died  in  March,  166P, 
and  was  buried  in  Wellminller-abbey.  His  poems  and  tranflations  are  printed  together 
in  one  volume,  izmo. 

DENNIS  (John)  a  famous  critic,  was  born  at  London,  in  the  year  1657;  and 
having  completed  his  education  at  Caius-college,  in  Cambridge,  he  travelled  through 
France  and  Italy.  Being  poflTcflcd  of  a  fortune  left  him  by  his  uncle,  he,  at  his  re- 
turn, fet  up  for  a  wit  and  a  fine  gentleman,  defpifing  every  attainment  that  had  not 
fome  relation  to  the  Belles  Lettres.  He  kept  up  an  acquaintance  with  many  pcrlbns 
diftinguifhed  by  their  wit  and-  learning,  among  whom  were  the  earls  of  Halifax  and 
Pembroke,  Walter  Moyle,  efq.  Dryden,  Wycherly,  Congreve,  Southern,  and  Garth, 
who  were  then  far  from  having  a  contemptable  opinion  of  his  talents.  Upon  his  firft 
introdu6tion  to  the  earl  of  Halifax,  having  the  misfortune  to  get  intoxicated  with  fome 
rich  wines,  which  rendered  him  impatient  of  contradi6lion,  he  fuddenly  rofe,  rufhed 
out  of  the  room,  and,  as  he  pafTed,  overturned  the  fide-board  of  plate  and  glafles. 
The  next  morning  he  had  quite  forgot  what  had  happened,  and  meeting  Mr.  Moyle, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  company,  afked  in  what  manner  he  went  away  :  "  Why,'* 
faid  Moyle,  "  you  went  away  like  the  devil,  and  took  one  corner  of  the  houfe  with 
you."  In  1695,  he  wrote  a  poem,  entitled  the  Court  of  Death,  dedicated  to  the  me- 
mory of  queen  Mary  ;  and  upon  the  death  of  king  William  III.  he  publilhed  another, 
called  the  Monument.  He  wrote  two  poems  on  the  battles  of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies ; 
for  the  firft  of  which  the  duke  of  Marlborough  made  him  a  prefenc  of  lool.  and  fooa 
after,  through  his  grace's  intereft,  he  obtained  a  fine-cure  in  the  cuftoms  of  about  1  20I. 
"a  year.  In  1704  he  publifhed  his  tragedy  of  Liberty  AfTerted,  in  which  are  fo  many 
fevere  ftrokes  againft  the  French,  that  he  vainly  imagined  Lewis  XIV.  would  never 
conclude  a  peace  with  England,  unlefs  he  was  delivered  up  to  himj  and  filled  with  the 
idea  of  his  own  importance,  he  wai  ed  on  his  patron  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
during  the  congrefs  at  Utrecht,  to  defire  that  no  fuch  article  might  be  ftipulated,  as 
the  giving  up  the  author  of  that  play.  The  duke  told  him,  that  he  was  forry  he 
could  not  ferve  him,  as  he  had  then  no  intereft  with  theminifters;  adding,  that  he 
fancied  his  cafe  was  not  fo  defperate  as  he  imagined;  that  he  had  indeed  made  no  fuch 
provifion  for  himfelf,  yet  could  not  help  thinking  he  had  done  the  French  almoji  as 
much  injury  as  Mr.  Dennis  had  done.  This  gentle  reproof,  however,  did  not  cure 
his  vanity;  for  in  avifit  which  he  made  at  a  gentleman's  houfe  on  the  coaft  of  Suflex, 
he  happened  to  take  a  walk  near  the  beach  of  the  fea,  when  efpying  a  fhip  failing,  as 
he  imagined,  towards  him,  he,  not  doubting  that  he  was  betrayed,  made  the  bcft  of 
his  way  to  London,  without  taking  leave  of  his  hoft,  whom  he  proclaimed  a  traitor, 
that  had  decoyed  him  to  his  l-.oufe,  in  order  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  French,  who  would 
certainly  have  carried  him  oft",  if  he  had  not  efcaped  as  he  did. 

Indeed  pride,  envy,  jealoufy,  and  fufpicion,  hurried  him  into  many  abfurd  and 
ridiculous  meafures  ;  he  criticiled  the  works  of  much  better  authors  than  himfelf  with 
rudenefs  and  abufe,  and  was  continually  engaged  in  a  paper  war  with  one  or  other  of 
his  contemporaries.  In  1709  he  publiftied  a  tragedy  called  Appius  and  Virginia, 
which  had  no  fuccefs.     In  1712  he  wrote  againft  Pope's  Efl^iy  on  Criticifm,  and  the 
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ne3{:fye?.r  ngainfl  Mr.  Addilbn's  Cato  ;  which  occafioned  "  The  Narrative  of  Dr.  Robert 
JSorris  concerning  the  tcrange  and  uepiorabie  Frenzy  of  Mr.  John  Dennis,"  and  pro- 
duced a  literary  quarrel  tha:  was  carried  on  with  great  acrimony.  In  fhort,  he  wrote 
many   other  pieces,  and  died  on  the  6th  of  January,    1733,  in    the  77th  year  of 

his  age. 

DtRHAM  (William)  D.  D.  an  excellent  Englilh  philofopher  and  divine,  was 
born  at  Scowton,  near  Worcefter,  on  the  26th  of  November,  iS^y -,  and  was  educated 
at  I'rinity  college,  Oxford.  In  1682  he  was  prefenred  to  the  vicarage  of  Wargrave, 
in  /'frujfhiie:  but  he  did  not  continue  there  above  feven  years  ;  for,  in  i68g,  he  was 
inlticuted  to  the  reftory  of  Upminfter,  in  Eflex,  which  being  at  a  convenient  diftance 
from  London,  gave  him  opportunities  of  converfing  with  the  moil  learned  men  in  the 
nation,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  affording  him  a  retirement  fuitable  to  his  contemplative 
and  philolophic  difpofuion.  He  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  nature,  to  mathematics  and 
experimental  philofophy  i  in  which  he  became  fo  eminent,  that  he  was  foon  chofen  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  proved  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  and  induftrious  mem- 
bers of  that  learned  body  ;  frequently  pubiifliing  very  valuable  pieces  in  the  Philofo- 
ph'cal  Tranfadions.  In  his  younger  years  he  printed  a  treatife  entitled  the  Artificial 
Clock-maker-,  and  in  the  years  171 1  and  171",  preached  fixteen  fermons  at  Mr. 
Boyle's  lefture,  which  having  reduced  into  a  new  form,  he  publiflied  in  1713,  under 
the  title  of  Phyfico-Theology,  or  a  Demonftration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God 
from  his  Works  of  Creation ;  and  the  next  year  he  publiflied  his  Aflro-Theology, 
which  was  followed  feveral  years  after  by  his  Chrifto-Theology.  He  was  made  canon 
of  Windfor,  chaplain  to  his  late  majefty  when  prince  of  Wales,  and  created  dodlor  of 
divinity.  Befides  his  own  work?,  he  publifhed  Ibme  pieces  of  that  eminent  philofo- 
pher Mr.  Ray,  and  the  Philofophical  Experiments  of  Dr.  Hooke :  and  being  ikilled 
in  medicine,  he  was  a  phyfician  to  the  bodies  as  well  as  the  fouls  of  his  parilhioners. 
This  gre.^t  and  good  man  died  at  Upminfler  on  the  5ch  of  April,  1735,  in  the  78th 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in  the  church-yard  of  that  town.  He  left  behind  him 
a  valuable  colleftion  of  curiofities. 

DEVEREUX  (Robert)  earl  of  Eflex,  a  gallant  foldier,  and  a  great  favourite  of 
queen  Elizaheth,  was  the  fon  of  Walter  earl  of  Eflex,  and  was  born  at  Nethewood, 
in  Hereford  (hire,  on  the  10th  of  November,  1567.  His  father  dying  in  1576,  recom- 
mended him  to  the  proteftion  of  Thomas  RadclifFe,  earl  of  Suffex,  and  to  the  care  of 
William  Cecil,  lord  Burleigh,  whom  he  appointed  his  guardian.  In  1578,  being 
then  in  his  twelfth  year,  he  was  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  where  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  learning  with  great  diligence,  and  at  length  obtained  the  degree  of 
mafter  of  arts.  His  fiift  appearance  at  court  as  a  candidate  for  royal  favour,  was  in  ' 
the  17th  year  of  his  age,  when  he  was  pofTefled  of  a  fineperfon,  an  agreeable  behaviour, 
and  an  affability  which  procured  him  many  friends.  He  by  degrees  fo  far  overcame 
his  reludance  to  ufe  the  afliftance  of  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  (who,  though  his  father's 
enemy,  had  married  his  mother)  that,  in  1585,  he  accompanied  him  to  Holland, 
and  the  next  year  appeared  in  the  field,  with  the  title  of  general  of  the  horfe  -,  in 
which  capacity  he  gave  fuch  proofs  of  his  perfonal  courage  in  the  battle  of  Zutphen, 
that  the  earl  of  Leiceder  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  a  knight-banneret  in  his 
camp;  and,  on  his  return  to  England,  he  was  in  December,  1587,  appointed  mafter 
of  the  horfe.  Tn  the  fuccedingyear,  when  her  majelly  affembled  an  army  at  Tilbury, 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  ihe  gave  the  command  of  it,  under  herfclf,  to  the 
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earl  of  Leicefter,  and  created  the  earl  of  EfToi  general  of  the  horfe,  whom  fhe  al fo 
mA'.\c  knight  of  the  garter.  In  the  year  1589^  Sir  John  Norris  and  Sir  Francis  Drake 
having  undertaken  an  expedition  for  reftoring  Don  Antonio  ro  the  crown  of  Portuo-al, 
the  earl  of  Eflex,  willing  to  fliare  the  glory  of  the  encerprife,  followed  the  fleet  and 
army  to  Spain  •,  which  im.prudent  ftep  highly  difpleafed  the  queen,  as  it  was  taken 
without  her  confent  or  knowledge.  However,  at  his  return,  he  loon  recovered  her 
majefty's  favour,  from  whom  he  received  grants  of  very  confiderable  value.  In  1591 
he  was  fent  with  a  body  of  forces  to  the  aflitlance  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  j  and,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1593,  he  was  fworn  a  member  of  the  privy-council. 

In  1596,  the  queen,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Spaniards  from  attempting  a  fccond 
invafion,  caufed  a  fleet  to  be  equipped  for  attacking  Cadiz ;  the  greatell  part  of  the 
expences  being  defrayed  by  the  principal  perfons  engaged  in  the  expedition.  The 
command  of  the  army  and  fleet  was,  with  joint  authority,  intruded  to  the  earl  of 
Efiex,  and  the  lord  high  admiral  Howard  •,  with  whom  went  many  of  the  moft 
diftinguiflied  officers,  both  for  the  land  and  fea  fervice,  that  were  then  in  En<dand, 
On  the  ifl:  of  June  they  failed  from  Plymouth,  but  were  forced  to  put  back  by  a 
contrary  wind ;  which  changing,  they  took  the  firfl:  opportunity  of  putting  again  to 
fea.  On  the  18th  of  the  fame  month  they  arrived  at  Cape  St.  Vincent,  where  they 
met  with  an  Irifh  bark,  which  informed  them  that  the  port  of  Cadiz  was  full  of 
fhips,  and  that  the  enemy  had  no  notice  whatever  of  the  failing  of  the  Englifh  fleet,, 
or  that  fuch  an  expedition  was  even  intendeds  After  this  welcome  news  they  purfucd 
their  voyage,  and,  on  the  20th  in  the  morning,  they  anchored  near  St.  Sebaftian,  on 
the  weft  fide  of  the  Ifland  of  Cadiz.  It  was  then  propofed  by  the  earl  to  begin  with' 
attacking  the  fleet,  which  was  a  very  hazardous  enterprife,  but,  at  lafl:,  agreed  to  by 
the  lord-admiral.  The  next  day,  this  gallant  refolution  was  executed  with  all  imagi- 
nable bravery,  and  the  engagement  lafted  from  break  of  day  till  noon,  when  the  enemy 
feeing  their  galleons  miferably  Ihattered,  and  a  great  number  of  their  men  killed^ 
thought  proper  to  retire.  Immediately  after  this  aftion,  the  earl  of  Efl"ex  landed  with 
Soo  men,  and  advanced  againfl:  a  body  of  500  Spaniards,  who  retreated  into  Cadiz  at 
his  approach.  Thefe  were  fo  clofely  purfued,  and  the  inhabitants  were  in  fuch  con- 
fufion,  that  no  fteps  could  be  taken  for  the  defence  of  the  place,  until  the  En^Hfh 
had  burft  open  the  gate,  and  entered  the  city.  After  a  fhort  fkirmifli  in  the  ftreets^ 
the  aflfailants  made  themfelves  matters  of  the  market-place  •,  and  the  garrifon  retiring 
into  the  cafl:le,  foon  capitulated,  on  condition  that  the  inhabitants  fhould  have  liberty 
to  depart  with  their  wearing  apparel,  and  all  their  other  effedls  be  diftributed  as  booty 
among  the  foldiers ;  that  they  Ihould  pay  520,000  ducats  for  the  ranfom  of  their 
lives,  and  fend  forty  of  their  principal  citizens  to  England,  as  hoftages  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  money.  Efl^ex  being  now  entirely  mafter  of  the  place,  turned  out  all  the 
inhabitants,  and  loaded  the  Ihips  with  the  money  and  rich  effedrs  which  the  foldiers  had 
not  yet  taken  in  plunder.  The  earl  was  of  opinion  that  Cadiz  ought  to  be  kept  as  a 
thorn  in  the  fide  of  the  Spaniards,  and  offered  to  remain  in  perfon  for  its  defence  :  but 
the  majority  being  impatient  to  return  to  their  own  country  with  the  booty  they  had 
obtained,  his  motion  was  over-ruled,  and  they  fet  fail  for  England,  after  having  fired 
the  town  and  adjacent  villages. 

On  the  I9.th  of  March,  1597,  the  queen  appointed  EfTcx  mafter  of  the  ordnance  -^ 
and,  the  fame  year,  he  was  made  general,  admiral^  and  commander  in  chief,  in  the 
expedition  to  the  Azores,  commonly  called  the  Ifland  Voyage;  on  his  return  from 
which,  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  earl  marflial  of  England.  Some  time  after, 
the  queen  confulcing  with  Eftex  and  the  lord  high  admiral  about  the  choice  of  a. 
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perfon  for  the  adiTiiniftratlon  of  Ireland,  the  earl  recommended  Sir  George  Carew,  in 
oppofition  to  Sir  William  Knolles,  whom,  however,  h-  l.zabech  j, referred  to  his  com- 
petitor, EfTex  was  fo  provoked  at  her  flighting  his  recommendation,  that  he  turned 
his  back  upon  her  in  a  contemptuous  manner-,  upon  which  the  queen,  enraged  at  his 
infclence,  gave  him-  a  box  on  the  ear.  The  earl,  clapping  his  hand  to  his  fword, 
fwore  he  would  not  have  taken  luch  an  affront  from  Henry  VIII.  and  retired  from 
court  in  a  tranfport  of  pafllon.  Notwithftanding  all  the  remonftrances  of  his  friends, 
he  for  fome  time  breathed  nothing  but  revenge  and  defiance-,  but  at  length  his  pafTion 
iubfiding,  he  was  pardoned,  and  reftored  to  favour. 

In  March,  1599,  he  was  appointed  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  with  a  more  extenfive 
commifllon  than  had  ever  been  granted  to  any  of  his  predccefTors  -,  and  fetting  out 
immediately  for  his  government,  arrived  at  Dublin  on  the  15th  of  April.  Inftead  of 
advancing  diredly  againft  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  according  to  the  inllruftions  he  had 
received,  hejfd  his  forces  into  the  province  of  Munller,  where  he  reduced  the  caftle  of 
Cahir,  and  performed  fome  inconfiderable  exploits  againfl:  a  body  of  the  rebels.  He 
returned  to  Dublin  in  the  latter  end  of  June,  after  having  loft  a  great  number  of  his 
men  by  ficknefs  and  fatigue.  The  queen  being  apprifed  of  his  tranfadions,  wrote  a 
fevcre  letter,  reproaching  him  with  negled  of  her  orders.  He  excufcd  himfelf  by 
faying  he  had  followed  the  advice  of  the  council  of  Ireland,  and  promifed  to  march 
into  Ulfter  againft  Tyrone  :  neverthelefs,  he  turned  his  arms  againft  the  O 'Moors  and 
O'Connors  in  Leix  and  OfFaly  ;  but  by  this  expedition  his  troops  were  fo  much  di- 
minifhed,  that  he  demanded  a  reinforcement  of  2000  men  from  England.  When 
thefe  fuccours  had  arrived,  the  earl  marched  againft  Tyrone  to  the  borders  of  Ulfter, 
and  obliged  him  to  retire  into  woods  and  faftnefles.  Then  that  rebel  craved  a  parley, 
which  he  obtained  at  Louth,  where  both  parties  agreed  to  a  ceiTation  for  fix  weeks,  to 
be  renewed  occafionally  for  the  fame  term,  or  vacated  on  a  fortnight's  notice  from 
either  lide.  Having  concluded  this  inglorious  truce,  Efi'ex  marched  back  to  Dublin  ; 
and  leaving  the  adminiftration  of  Ireland  in  the  hands  of  the  lord  chancellor  Loftus 
and  Sir  George  Car^w,  embarked  for  England  without  the  queen's  permiflion.  He 
arrived  there  on  the  28th  of  September,  and  repaired  immediately  to  court,  where  he 
met  with  a  tolerable  reception  from  her  majefty  ;  but  was  foon  after  confined,  exa- 
mined before  the  privy-council,  and  fufpended  from  the  exercife  of  all  his  great  offices, 
except  that  of  mafter  of  the  horfe.  In  the  fummer  of  the  year  1600,  he  recovered 
his  liberty,  and,  in  the  autumn  following,  he  received  Mr.  Henry  Cuff\,  who  had 
been  his  fccretary  in  Ireland,  into  the  number  of  his  confidants.  Cuff  laboured  to 
perfuade  him,  that  fubmifiion  would  never  do  him  any  good  -,  that  the  queen  was  m 
the  hands  of  a  faction,  who  were  his  enemies ;  and  that  the  only  way  to  reftore  his 
tonune,  was  to  find  the  means  of  obtaining  an  audience,  in  which  he  might  be  able 
to  reprefent  his  own  cafe,  let  that  means  be  what  it  would.  The  earl  did  not  at  firft 
conknt  to  this  dangerous  advice  ;  but  afterwards,  giving  a  loofe  to  his  pafllon,  he  began 
to  declare  himfelf  openly,  and,  among  other  unguarded  exprefllons,  let  fall  this  fevcre 
farcafm,  "  That  the  queen  grew  old  and  cankered,  and  that  her  mind  was  become  as 
crooked  as  her  carcafe."  In  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  February,  r6oi,  he  received 
ordtrs  to  attend  the  council,  which  he  declined  :  he  then  gave  out  that  his  enemies 
fought  his  life,  kept  a  watch  in  Efl:ex-houfe  all  night,  and  fummoned  his  friends  for 
his  defence  the  next  morning.  The  queen  being  informed  of  the  great  refort  of  people 
of  all  ranks  to  the  earl,  fent  the  lord-keeper  Egerton,  the  earl  of  Worcefter,  Sir 
William  Knolles,  (his  uncle  by  the  mother's  fide)  and  the  lord  chief  juftice  Popham, 
%Q  know  his  grievances.     EflTex,  after  a  fliort  conference,  ordered  the  mcfiTengers  to  be 
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r<?cured  ;  and  then,  accompanied  by  the  earls  of  Rutland  and  Southampton,  the  lords 
Sandes  and  Monteagle,  and  about  200  gentlemen,  he  repaired  to  the  city,  where  he 
was  joined  by  the  earl  of  Bedford,  the  lord  Cromwell,  and  fome  other  gentlemen  : 
but  his  dependance  on  the  populace  failed  him  ;  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil  prevailing  upon 
his  brother,  the  lord  Burleigh,  to  go  with  Sir  Gilbert  Dethick,  then  king  at  arms, 
and  proclaim  ElTcx  and  his  adherents  traitors,  in  the  principal  ftreets,  the  earl  returned 
by  water  to  Eflex-houfe  -,  which  was  quickly  inverted  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham, 
lord-admiral,  with  a  great  force  ;  and,  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  he,  with  his  com- 
pany, furrendered  at  difcretion.  He  and  Southampton  were  immediately  conveyed  to 
the  archbifliop's  palace  at  Lambeth,  from  whence  they  were  the  next  day  fent  to  the 
Tower.  On  the  19th  of  February  they  were  tried  and  condemned  for  high  trcafon  •, 
and  the  25th  day  of  that  month  was  appointed  for  the  execution  of  the  earl  of  Eflex. 
When  that  nobleman  was  brought  on  the  fcaffold,  which  was  erefled  within  the 
Tower,  he  confefTed  his  fins  with  marks  of  uncommon  forrow  and  contrition,  though 
he  protelled  that  he  never  entertained  a  thought  to  the  prejudice  of  her  majefty's 
perlbn.  After  he  had  placed  his  head  upon  the  block,  he  faid,  "  In  humility  and 
obedience,  I  proftrate  myfelf  to  my  deferved  punifliment:  Thou,  O  God,  have  mercy 
on.thy  proftrate  fervant-,  into  thy  hands,  O  Lord,  I  commend  my  fpirit."  His  head 
■was  fevered  from  his  body  at  the  third  ftroke,  but  the  firft  took  away  all  fenfe  and 
motion.  Thus  died,  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age,  the  valiant  and  accompliflied  earl  of 
Eflfex.  *'  He  was  a  nobleman  poITefTed  of  excellent  and  amiable  qualities ;  brave, 
liberal,  and  humane  ;  a  patron  of  learning,  in  which  he  himfelf  had  made  confiderablc 
progrefs  •,  a  warm  friend,  and  an  avowed  enemy.  His  foibles  were  vanity,  ambition, 
and  an  impetuofity  of  temper,  by  which  he  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  artful  intrigues  of 
thofe  who  dreaded  his  power,  and  envied  his  good  fortune." 

There  is  a  remarkable  ftory  current  in  the  world  about  a  ring,  which  lord  Clarendon 
ftiles  a  loofe  report,  that  crept  into  difcourfe  foon  after  the  earl's  miferable  end  ;  yet  a 
foreign  writer  of  great  reputation  delivers  it  as  an  undoubted  truth,  and  that  upon  the 
authority  of  an  Englifh  minifter,  who  could  not  but  be  well  informed  of  what  pafled 
at  court ;  and  therefore,  in  the  v/ords  of  that  writer,  we  Hi  all  report  it.  "  It  will 
not,  I  believe,  be  thought  either  impertinent  or  difagreeable  to  add  here  what  prince 
Maurice  had  from  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Carleton,  ambaffador  from  England  in  Holland, . 
who  died  fecretary  of  ftate  •,  fo  well  known  under  the  name  of  lord  Dorchefter,  and 
who  was  a  man  of  merit.  He  faid,  that  queen  Elizabeth  gave  the  earl  of  KfTex  a  ring, 
in  the  height  of  her  paffion  for  him,  ordering  him  to  keep  it,  and  afluring  him,  that 
whatever  he  fliould  commit,  Ihe  would  pardon  him,  if  he  returned  that  pledge.  Since 
that  time,  the  carl's  enemies  having  prevailed  with  the  queen,  who  befides  was  tx- 
afperated  againft  him  for  the  contempt  he  Ihewed  her  beauty,  which,  through  age, 
began  to  decay,  (lie  caufed  him  to  be  impeached.  When  he  was  condemned,  ihe 
expedled  that  he  would  fend  her  the  ring,  and  would  have  granted  him  his  pardon  ac- 
cording to  her  promife.  The  earl,  finding  himfelf  in  the  lall:  extremity,  applied  to 
admiral  Howard's  lady,  who  was  his  relation,  and  defired  her  to  return  the  ring  into 
the  queen's  own  hands.  But  her  hufband,  who  was  one  of  the  earl's  greateft  enemies, 
and  to  whom  Ihe  told  this  imiprudently,  would  notfuffer  her  to  acquit  hercfelr  of  the 
commifTion  •,  fo  that  the  queen  confentcd  to  the  earl's  death,  being  full  of  indignation 
againft  fuch  a  proud  and  haughty  fpirit,  who  chofe  rather  to  die  than  implore  her 
mercy.  Some  time  after,  the  admiral's  lady  was  taken  ill ;  and,  being  given  over  by 
her  phyficians,  flie  fent  word  to  the  queen,  that  flie  had  fomething  of  great  conlV- 
qjaencc  to  impart  to  her  before  ftic  died.     The  queen  came  to  her  bed-fide  j  and  the 
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countefs,  having  ordered  all  the  attendants  to  withdraw,  returned  her  majefty, 
but  too  late,  that  ring  from  the  earl  of  Efitx,  d.Tiring  to  be  excufed  for  not  having 
delivered  it  f3bner,  fince  her  hufband  had  prevented  her.  The  queen  retired  imme- 
diately, overwhelmed  with  the  utmoft  grief  ^  fhe  fighed  conti'Uially  for  a  fortnight 
following,  without  taking  any  nourifhment,  lying  a-bed  enty-ely  drelfed,  and  getting 
Up  an  hundred  times  in  a  night.  At  laft  flie  died  with  hunger  and  with  griff,  becaule 
file  had  confented  to  the  death  of  a  lover  who  had  applied  to  her  for  mercy." 

DEVEREUX  (Robert)  fon  to  the  former,  and  the  third  earl  of  Eflrx  of  this 
family,  vv^as  born  in  1592,  at  EfTex-houfe  in  the  Strand,  and  educated  at  the  univer- 
fity  ot  Oxford.  In  1603  he  was  reftored  to  his  hereditary  honours,  and  in  1606, 
when  but  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  married  to  the  lady  Frances  Howard  ;  but  as 
they  were  both  too  young  to  cohabit  together,  the  earl  was  fent  on  his  travels.  His 
lordfhip  returned  in  1610,  with  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  mod  accompliihed 
men  of  his  time  ;  but  in  his  abfence  the  young  countefs  of  EfTcx  had  placed  her  af- 
fedlions  upon  the  vifcount  Rochefter,  and  in  161 3  entered  a  public  fuit  againft  the 
earl  for  impotency  ;  when  being  countenanced  by  king  James  I.  llie  obtained  a  di- 
vorce, and  was  the  fame  year  married  to  the  vifcount  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony. 
The  earl  of  EfTex  aftewards  made  feveral  cam,paigns  in  the  Low  Countries  ;  and,  in 
1630,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  W.  Paulet,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon,  who 
died  in  his  infancy.  However,  when  he  had  lived  with  this  lady  about  four  yearS;,  he 
was  divorced  from  her,  on  pretence  of  her  farniliarity  with  one  Mr.  Uvedale.  In 
1635  he  was  made  vice-admiral  of  a  fleet  fitted  out  by  king  Charles  I.  to  proteft  the. 
trade  of  England  againft  the  French  and  Dutch;  and  though  he  was  generally  treated 
by  his  majelly  with  indifference,  he  was,  in  1639,  made  lieutenant-general,  and  fent 
againil  the  rebellious  Scots.  In  1641  he  was  raifed  to  the  office  of  lord-chan:iberlain, 
and  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  all  the  forces  to  the  fouth  of  Trent.  On  account 
of  the  diflurbances  which  followed  the  king's  going  to  the  houfe  of  commons  to  de- 
mand the  five  members,  his  majefty  retired  from  the  capital,  and  ordered  his 
houlhold  fervants  to  attend  him  ;  but  the  earls  of  EfTcx  and  Holland  pleading  their 
obligations  to  afllfl:  in  the  deliberations  of  the  houfe  of  peers,  they  were  removed 
from  their  refpedlive  employments.  The  next  year,  1642,  iEflcx  was  made  general  of 
the  parliament's  army,  in  which  pod  he  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  bravery  and  con- 
dudt  on  many  occafions  :  but  in  April,  1645,  on  the  pafllng  of  the  felf-denying  ordi- 
nance, he  was  obliged  to  refign  his  commifliion.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  September, 
1646  ;  and  was  interred  with  great  folemnity,  on  the  22d  of  06lober  following,  in 
the  abbey-church  of  St.  Peter,  Weftminfter.  By  his  death  the  title  of  earl  of  EfTex 
became  extinft. 

DIGBY  (Sir  Kenelm)  a  very  famous  Englifh  philofopher,  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  SIf 
Everard  Digby,  who  was  executed  for  being  engaged  in  the  gunpowder-plot.  He 
was  born  at  Gothurft-,  in  Buckinghamfhire,  on  the  1  ith  of  June,  1603.  At  the  time 
of  his  father's  unfortunate  death,  he  was  with  his  mother  at  Gothurft,  being  then  in 
the  third  year  of  his  age  :  but  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  taken  early  out  of  her  hands, 
fj nee  he  was  educated  in  the  proteftant  religion.  About  the  year  1618  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  gentleman-commoner  of  Gloucefler-hall,  in  Oxford  ;  where  having  continued 
between  two  and  three  years,  he  made  the  tour  of  EVance,  Spain,  and  Italy.  On  his 
return  from  his  travels,  in  1623,  he  was  prefented  to  king  James  I.  who  conferred 
on  him  the  hpnour  of  knighthood.    After  the  deceafe  of  that  monarch,  he  was  ap- 
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pointed  a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  a  commiflloner  of  the  navy,  and  a  gover- 
nor of  the  Trinity-houfe.  In  1628  he  was  made  commander  of  a  fquadron  fent  inro 
the  Mediterranean,  to  chaftifc  the  Algerine  pirates,  and  the  Venetian  fic;tt-,  th'i 
former  having  commicted  frequent  depredations  on  the  veflcls  of  our  merchants, 
and  the  latter  having  obftrix^led  their  trade,  trie  exerted  himielf  with  all  the  Ipiric 
and  condutft  of  a  brave  and  experienced  officer;  and  having  brought  the  Venetians 
to  reafon,  made  reprifals  on  the  Algerines,  and  fet  at  liberty  a  great  number  of 
Enghfli  flaves :  he-iecurned  home  with  great  credit  to  liis  country,  and  honour  to 
himfclf.  In  1636  he  embraced  the  religion  of  the  Romirti  church  ;  and,  in  1638, 
publifhed  at  Paris,  a  piece  entitled,  A  Conference  with  a  Lady  about  the 
Choice  of  Religion.  The  next  year.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  and  Sir  Walter  Montague 
were  employed  by  the  queen  to  engage  the  papills  to  afrord  a  liberal  contribution  to 
Ijis  majelty  •,  in  which  commiifion  they  fucceeded. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  civil  vv^ar.  Sir  Kenelm,  by  order  of  the  parliament,  was 
committed  prifoner  to  Winchefier-houfe-,  but  in  1643,  at  the  interceffion  of  the 
queen  dowager  of  France,  he  was  reftored  to  liberty.  He  then  went  over  to 
France,  where  he  contradted  an  intimacy  with  mofl:  of  the  literati  of  that  kingdom, 
who  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  his  abilities,  and  were  charmed  with  the  fpright- 
linefs  and  freedom  of  his  converfation.  It  was  probably  about  this  tim.e,  that, 
having  read  the  writings  of  Defcartes,  he  repaired  to  Holland  to  i\e  that  philofo- 
pher ;  and  after  difcourfing  with  him  a  long  time  without  making  himfelf  kncwii, 
M.  Defcartes,  who  had  read  fome  of  his  works,  told  him,  that  "  he  did  not  doubt 
but  he  was  the  famous  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  !"  "  And  if  you,  Sir,"  replied  tlie 
knight,  '"  were  not  the  illuftrious  M.  Defcartes,  I  fhould  not  have  come  here  on 
purpofe  to  fee  you."  After  the  king's  affairs  were  totally  ruined.  Sir  Kenelm  found 
himfelf  under  a  neceffity  of  returning  into  England,  in  order  to  compound  for  his 
eftate.  The  parliament,  however,  did  not  think  proper  that  he  ikould  remain 
here  ;  and  therefore  not  only  ordered  him  to  withdraw,  but  voted,  that  if  he  fhould 
afterward3  at  any  tmie  return,  without  permiiTion  of  the  houfe  firft  obtained,  he 
fhould  lofe  both  his  life  and  eflute.  Upon  this  he  went  again  to  France,  where  he 
was  very  kindly  received  by  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  dowager  of  England,  to  whon?. 
he  became  chancellor.  Soon  after  the  reftoration  he  returned  to  his  native  country  i 
and  died  on  his  birth-day,  the  nth  of  June,  in  the  year  1665.  Fie  wrote,  i.  A 
Treatife  of  the  Nature  of  Bodies :  2.  A  Treatife  of  the  Nature  of  Man's  Soul: 
3.  Inititj-itionum  Peripateticarum  L,ibri  Qviinque :  4.  A  Difcourfe  on  the  Cure  of 
Wounds  by  the  Powder  of  Sympathy  :  5.  Obfervations  on  Dr.  Browne's  Religio 
Medici ;  and  fome  other  works. 

"  This  emii:ent  perfon  (fays  an  ingenious  writer)  was,  for  the  early  pregnancy  of 
his  parts,  and  his  great  proficiency  in'  learning,  compared  to  the  celebrated  Picus  de 
Mirandu'a,  who  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  human  nature.  His  knowledge,  though 
various  and  extenfive,  appeared  to  be  greater  than  it  really  was;  as  he  had  all  the 
powers  of  elocution  and  addrefs  to  recommend  it.  He  knew  how  to  fhine  in  a 
circle  of  ladies,  or  phiiofophers  -,  and  was  as  much  attended  to  when  hefpoke  on  the 
moll  trivial  fubjefts,  as  when  he  fpokeonthe  mofl  important.  He  was  remarkably 
robufl,  and  of  a  very  vmcommonfize,  but  moved  with  peculiar  grace  and  dignity. 
Though  he  applied  himfelf  to  experiment,  he  was  fometimes  hypothetical  in  his 
philofophy  •,  and  there  are  inflances  of  his  being  very  bold  and  paradoxical  in  his 
conjectures.*' 
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DODDRIDGE  (Dr.  Philip)  an  excellent  diflenting  mii>ifler,  was  the  fon  of 
Daniel  Doddridge,  an  oilman  in  London,  where  he  was  born  on  the  26th  of  June, 
1702.  He  was  firft  initiated  in  the  elements  of  the  learned  languages  at  a  fchool  in 
London,  and  afterwards  at  Kingfton  upon  Thames.  About  the  time  of  his 
father's  death,  which  happened  in  17 15,  he  was  removed  to  a  fchool  at  St.  Alban's, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Wood.  Here  hk-  commenced  an  acquaintance  with 
Dr.  Samuel  Clark,  minifter  of  a  diflenting  congregation  i  who  inrtrudted  him  in  the 
principles  of  religion.  In  1719  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  reverend 
Mr.  John  Jennings,  who  kept  an  academy  at  Kilworth  in  Leicefterihire.  He  was 
firft  fettled  as  a  miniller  at  this  place:  but  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Jennings,  he  fuc- 
cceded  to  thecare  of  his  academy  j  and  was  foon  after  chofen  paflor  of  a  large  con- 
grecration  of  diPenters  at  Northampton,  to  wliich  town  he  removed  the  academy. 
He*^died  at  Lifbon  in  the  year  1751,  where  he  v\enr  for  the  recovery  of  his  health; 
and  his  remains  were  interred  in  the  burying-ground  belonging  to  the  Britifli  factory 
there.  A  handfome  monument  was  ereded  to  his  mtmory  in  the  meef.ng-houfc  at 
Northampton,  at  the  expence  of  the  congregation  j  and  the  following  epitaph, 
written  by  Gilbert  Weft,  Efq.  was  infcribed  upon  it. 

To  the  memory  of 

PHILIP     DODDRIDGE,    D.  D. 

Twenty-one  years  paflor  of  this  church, 

Direflor  of  a  fiourifliing  academy, 
And  author  of  many  excellent  writings ; 

By  which 
His  pious,  benevolent,  and  indefatigable  zeal 
To  make  men  wife,  good,  and  happy. 
Will  far  better  be  made  known. 
And  perpetuated  much  longer. 
Than  by  this  obfcure  and  perifliable  marble ; 
The  humble  monument,  not  of  his  praife. 
But  of  their  efteem,  affedion,  and  regret, 
Who  knew  him,  lov'd  him,  and  lament  him  ; 
And  who  are  defirous  of  recording. 

In  this  infcription. 
Their  friendly,  but  faithful  teftimony. 
To  the  many  amiable  and  chriftian  virtues 
That  adorned  his  more  private  character  ; 
By  which,  tho'  dead,  he  yet  fpeaketh, 
And,  ftill  prefent  in  remembrance. 
Forcibly,  tho'  filently,  admoniflieth 
His  once  beloved  and  ever-grateful  flock. 
He  was  born  June  26,   1702, 
And  died  06t.  26,  1751, 
Aged  50. 

Dr.   Doddridge  wrote,    i.    Memoirs  of  the   Life  of  Colonel  James  Gardiner  ;■ 
7..  Free  Thoughts  on  the  mofl:  probable  Means  of  reviving  the  DiflTenting  Intereft  r 

3.  Sermons 
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3.  Sermons  on  the  Education  of  Children:  4.  The  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  Religion 
in  the  Soul;  5.  The  Family  Expofitor,  in  fix  volumes,  •410.  6.  A  volume  of 
Hymns :  7.  Theological  Leftures ;  and  other  pieces.  Several  of  his  works  have 
been  tranflated  into  foreign  languages. 

DODSL^Y  (Robert)  an  eminent  bookfeller  and  ingenious  author,  was  born 
at  Mansfield,  in  Sherwood -foreft,  Nottinghamrtiire,  in  the  year  1703.  He  was 
not  indebted  to  education  for  his  literary  fame-,  for'he  had  but  little  knowledge  of 
the  learned  languages,  as  he  himfelf  informs  us  in  the  following  paffage. 

*'  O  native  Sherwood  !    happy  were  thy  bard, 

"  Might  thele  his  rural  notes,  to  future  times, 

"  Boalt  of  tall  groves,  that,  nodding  o'er  thy  plain, 

*'  Rofc  to  their  tuneful  melody.     But  ah  ! 

"  Beiicath  the  feeble  efforts  ot  a  mule, 

"  Untutpr'd  by  the  lore  of  Grrece  or  Rome;. 

*'  A  llranger  to  the  fair  ratTal'an  fprings, 

*'  Whence  happer  poets  infjMration  draw, 

"  And  the  fweet  magic  of  j^erfuafive  fong, 

*'   i  he  weak  prefumpdon,  the  fond  hope  expires." 

Athis  firfl  letting  out  in  life,  he  was  a  livery-fervant  to  a  perfon  of  quality  :  but 
his  excellent  natural  genius,  and  his  eager  thirfl  after  knowledge,  foon  raifed  hinX' 
to  a  higher  fphere.  His  dramatic  entertainment  called  theToy-fhop  was  exhibited 
at  Covent-garden  theatre,  in  1735,  with  very  great  applaufe  ;  and  the  merit  of  this 
piece  recommended  it's  author  lo  the  notice  of  Mr.  Pope,  who  continued  from  that 
time  his  warm  friend  and  zealous  patron.  In  the  year  following,  he  produced  the 
King  and  the  Miller  of  M -nsfield,  which  was  received  with  equal  favour.  From- 
the  fuccefs  of  thefe  attempts,  he  was  enabled  to  take  up  the  buQntfs  of  a  bookfeller  •, 
in  which  flation,  Mr.  Pope's  recommendation,  and  hi."^  own  merit,  foon  procured 
hFrn  not  only  the  countenance  of  perfon s  of  the  firft  abilities,,  but  alfo  of  thofc  of 
the  firfl:  rank,  and  in  a  few  years  raifed  him  to  the  greatcft  eminence  in  his  pro- 
feffion.  His  fuccefs  and  ek-varion  only  ferved  to  difplay  the  amiablenefs  of  his 
charadler  in  a  fairer  light  •,  for  he  ftiU  retained  his  native  modefty,  humility  and  in- 
tegrity,  the  warmeft  gratitude  to  his  benefafto^s,  and  the  mofb  adlive  zeal  Vj  encou- 
rage genius  and  learning.  He  died  a:  Uurhani  in  1764,  at  the  age  of  fixty-one. 
He  wrote  fix  dramatic  pieces,  viz.  the  Blind  Beggar  of  Bcthnal  Gieen-,  the  Toy- 
Shop-,  Cleone;*  the  Triuthph  of  Peace-,  the  King  and  the  Milkr  of  Mansfield  j. 
and  Sir  John  Cockle  at  Court.  He  publifhed  a  colledtion  of  his  own  works  in  one 
volume,  8vo.  under  the  modeft  title  of  Trifles;  alfo  a  Colledrion  of  Poems  by  dif- 
ferent Hands,  in  fix  volumes^.  i2mp.  and  a  Colleftion  of  old  Plays,  in  twelve  vo- 
lumes of  the  fame  fize. 

DONNE  (Dr.  John)  flyled  by  Mr.  Dryden  '*  the  greatefl  wit,  though  not  the 
greateft  poet  of  our  nation,"  was  born  in  the  city  of  London,,  in  the  year  1573. 
Heftudied  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  at  Lincoln's-Inn.  His  parents 
w^re  of  the  Romiili  religion,  and  ufcd  their  utmoil  efforts  to  keep  him  firm  to  that 

perfuafion ; 

*  Annexe^  to  this  tragedy  is  aa  ode,  entitled  Meboncnfj  which  does-honour  to  it's  author. 
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perruaiion  ^  but,  having  carefully  examined  the.  points  in  controvcrfy  betv/een  the 
protcdants  and  the  papills,  he  cholc  the  religion  of  the  former.  In  t'heyears  1596 
and  1597,  '''^  accompanied  the  earl  of  Eficx  in  his  expeditions  againit  Cadiz  and 
the  Azores.  He  did  not  return  with  that  nobleman,  but  ilaid  fome  years  in  Italy 
and  Spain,  learning  the  languages  of  thole  countries,  and  making  obrervations  on 
the  hiws,  govrrnment,  and  manners  of  the  people.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  was  appointed  fccretary  to  the  lord-keeper  Egerton,  and  continued  in  that 
employment  live  years-,  during  which  time  he  privately  married  Anne,  thedau^hter 
of  Sir  George  More  (chancellor  of  the  garter)  and  niece  to  the  lord-keeper's  lady. 
Sir  George,  however,  lb  much  refented  his  daughter's  marrying  without  his  con- 
fent,  that  he  mod  earnellly  folicited  the  lord-keeper  to  remove  Mr.  Donne  from  his 
place  i  which  requeft  was  granted.  Mr,  Donne  was  foon  after  committed  to  prifon  ; 
bur.  Sir  George  being. at  lad  reconciled,  he  was  fet  at  liberty,  and  that  gentleman 
not  only  forgave  his  daughter,  but  allowed  her  a  competent  fortune. 

In  1 6 14,  Mr.  Donne  entered  into  holy  orders,  was  made  chaplain  to  king 
James  I.  and  took  the  degree  of  do61;or  in  divinity.  In  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1657,  he  was  eleded  preacher  to  the  fociety  of  Lincoln's-Inn;  and  two  years 
after,  by  his  majefly's  appointment,  attended  lord  Doncafter  in  his  ambafiy  to 
Germany.  In  November  1621,  he  was  advanced  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's; 
and,  in  1624,  was  chofen  prolocutor  of  the  convocation.  He  died  on  the  31(1  of 
March,  1631*,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  St.  Paul,  where  a  monument  of  white  marble  was  erecSled  over  him.  He 
wrote,  I.  1  he  Pfeudo-Martyr :  2.  Devotions  upon  emergent  Occafions :  3.  A 
Volume  of  Poems  :  4.  Paradoxes,  Problems,  Eltays,  Charadters,  &c.  5.  Three 
Volumes  of  Sermons,  in  folio  :  6.  ElTays  in  Divinity,  &c.  7.  Letters  to  feveral 
Perlbns ;  and,  8.  Biathanatos.  He  alfo  tranflated  from  the  Greek  the  ancient 
Hiftory  of  the  Septuagint.  His  Pfeudo-Martyr,  in  which  he  has  effeiflually  con- 
futed the  dodlrine  of  the  papal  fupremacy,  is  the  mod  valuable  of  his  prole 
writings. 

Dr.  Donne,  as  Mr.  Walton  informs  us,  "  was  of  a  ftature  moderately  tall,  of  a 
ftraight  and  equally  proportioned  body,  to  which  all  his  words  and  ai!:"iions  gave  an 
inexpreflible  add  tion  of  comelinefs.  The  melancholy  and  plcafant  humours  were 
in  him  fo  contemp.red,  that  each  gave  advantage  to  the  other,  and  rendered  his 
company  one  of  the  delights  of  mankind.  His  fancy  was  inimitably  high,  equalled 
only  by  his  great  wit;  both  being  made  ufeful  by  a  commanding  judgment.  His 
afpeft  was  chearful,  and  fuch  as  gave  a  filent  tedimony  of  a  clear  knowing  foul, 
and  of  a  c  nfcience  at  peace  with  itfelf.  His  melting  eye  diewed  that  he  had  a  fofc 
heart,  full  of  noble  compafllon ;  he  was  of  too  brave  a  foul  to  offer  injuries,  and 
too  much  a  chridian  not  to  pardon  them  in  others.  He  was  by  nature  highly  paf- 
fionatc ;  yet  exceedingly  humane,  and  of  fo  merciful  a  fpirit,  that  he  never  beheld 
the  miferies  of  mankind  without  pity  and  relief." 

DRAKE  (Sir  Francis)  one  of  our  mod  didinguiflied  naval  heroes,  was  the  fon 
of  a  failor,  and  was  born  near  Taviftock  in  Devonlhire,  in  1545.     He  was  the 

eldeft 

*  Some  time  before  his  death,  when  he  was  emaciated  with  ftiidy  and  ficknefs,  he  caufed  him- 
felf  to  be  wrapped  up  in  a  Iheet,  which  was  gathered  over  his  head,  in  the  manner  of  a  fhrotid  ; 
and  having  clofed  his  eyes,  he  had  his  portrait  taken ;  which  was  kept  by  his  bed-fidc,  as  long  as 
he  lived,  to  remind  liim  of  mortality. 
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eldeft  of  twelve  fons,  and  was  educated  at  the  expence,  and  under  the  care,  of  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  who  was  his  kinfman.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  purfer  of  a 
ihip  trading  to  Bifcay  ;  at  twenty  he  made  a  voyage  to  Guinea-,  and,  at  twenty-two, 
was  appointed  captain  of  the  Judith.  In  that  capacity  he  was  in  the  harbour  of 
St.  John  de  UUoa,  in  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  where  he  behaved  with  great  gallantry 
under  Sir  John  Hawkins.  Returning  to  England  in  extreme  poverty,  he  projefted 
a  defign  againft  the  Spaniards  in  the  Weft-Indies,  which  he  no  fooner  made  public, 
than  he  had  numbers  of  volunteers  ready  to  accompany  him.  Accordingly  he  un- 
dertook an  expedition  in  1570,  with  two  fhips,  and  the  next  year  with  one  only, 
in  which  he  returned  fafe,  if  not  with  all  the  advantages  that  he  expeded.  He 
made  another  expedition  in  1572,  wherein  he  did  the  Spaniards  great  damage,  and 
gained  a  very  coniiderable  booty.  In  thefe  expeditions  he  was  alTifted  by  a  nation 
of  Indians,  who  were  engaged  in  war  with  the  Spaniards.  The  prince  of  thcfc 
people  was  named  Pedro,  to  whom  captain  Drake  prefented  a  fine  cutlafs  from  his 
fide,  which  he  faw  the  Indian  greatly  admired.  Pedro,  in  return,  gave  him  four 
large  wedges  of  gold,  which  l3rake  threw  into  the  common  ftock,  faying,  *'  he 
thought  it  but  juft,  that  fuch  as  bore  the  charge  of  fo  uncertain  a  voyage  on  his 
credit,  fiiould  fiiare  the  utmoft  advantages  the  voyage  produced.'*  Then  embark- 
ing his  men,  with  all  the  wealth  he  had  obtained,  he  fet  fail  for  England,  and  ar- 
rived at  Plymouth  on  the  9th  of  Auguft,  1573. 

Captain  Drake's  fuccefs  in  this  expedition,  together  with  his  honourable  beha- 
viour towards  his  owners,  gained  him  a  high  reputation  -,  and  the  ufe  he  made  of 
his  riches  a  ftill  greater :  for,  fitting  out  three  frigates  at  his  own  expence,  he  failed 
with  them  to  Ireland,  where,  under  Walter  earl  of  EfTex,  he  ferved  as  a  volunteer, 
and  performed  many  glorious  adions.  After  the  death  of  that  worthy  nobleman, 
he  returned  into  England,  where  Sir  Chriftopher  Hatton  took  him  under  his  pro- 
te£tion,  introduced  him  to  her  majefty,  and  procured  him  her  countenance.  By 
this  means  he  acquired  a  capacity  of  undertaking  that  grand  expedition  which  will 
render  his  name  immortal.  He  propofed  to  undertake  a  voyage  into  the  South- 
Seas  through  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  which  was  what  no  Englifhman  had  ever 
hitherto  attempted.  This  projedl  was  well  received  at  court,  and  in  a  fhort  time 
Drake  faw  himfelf  at  the  height  of  his  wifhes  j  for  in  his  former  voyage,  having  had 
a  diftant  profpeft  of  the  South-Seas,  he  put  up  an  ardent  prayer  to  GOD,  that  he 
might  fail  an  Englifh  fliip  in  them,  which  he  now  found  an  opportunity  of  at- 
tempting, the  queen's  permifTion  furnilhing  him  with  the  means,  and  his  own  fame 
quickly  drawing  to  him  a  fufficient  force.  The  fleet  with  which  he  failed  on  this 
extraordinary  undertaking,  confifted  of  the  following  fhips,  viz.  the  Pelican,  com- 
manded by  himfelf,  of  the  burthen  of  100  tons-,  the  Elizabeth,  vice-admiral,  80 
tons,  under  captain  John  Winter ;  the  Marygold,  a  bark  of  30  tons,  commanded 
by  captain  John  Thomas  •,  the  Swan,  a  fly-boat  of  50  tons,  under  captain  John 
Ghefter;  and  the  Chriftopher,  a  pinnace  of  15  tons,  under  captain  Thomas  Moon. 
In  this  fleet  were  embarked  164  able  men  \  and  the  fliips  were  plentifully  furnifhed 
with  all  kinds  of  provifions  and  nccefl'aries  for  fo  long  and  dangerous  a  voyage.  On 
the  15th  of  November,  1577,  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  Drake  failed  from  Ply- 
mouth; but  a  violent  ftorm  arifing  as  fuon  as  he  was  out  of  the  port,  forced  him  in 
a  very  bad  condition  into  Falmouth  to  refit;  which  having expeditioufly performed, 
he  again  put  to  fea  on  the  13th  of  December  following.  On  the  25th  of  the  fame 
month,  he  fell  in  with  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  and  on  the  29th  with  Cape  Verd ;  on 
the  13th  of  March,  1578,  he  paffed  the  Equinodialj  the  5th  of  April  he  made  the 
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coaft  of  Brazil,  and  entered  the  river  Plata,  where  he  lofl  the  company  of  two  of  his 
fliips-,  but  meeting  them  again,  and  taking  out  their  provifions,  he  turned  them 
adrift.  On  the  29th  of  May  he  arrived  in  the  port  of  St.  Julian  ;  where  he  conti- 
nued two  months,  for  the  fake  of  laying  in  provifions.  He  departed  thence  on  the 
17th  of  Auguft,  and  on  the  20th  entered  the  Streights  of  Magellan.  After  a  diffi- 
cult navigation  of  fixteen  days,  he  came  out,  on  the  6ih  of  September,  into  the 
great  South-Sea.  But  here  he  met  wiih  fuch  tempelluous  weather,  that  he  was 
forced  back  to  the  weitward  near  an  hundred  leagues-,  and  one  of  his  fiiips,  the 
Marygold,  was  loft.  Near  the  57th  degree  of  fouthern  latitude,  he  entered  a  bay, 
where  he  found  a  naked  people  ranging  from  one  ifland  to  another,  in  canoes,  to 
feek  provinons.  Sailing  thence  to  the  northward,  on  the  3d  of  Odiober,  he  found 
three  iflands,  in  one  of  which  was  an  extraordinary  plenty -of  birds.  On  the  8th, 
he  loft  another  of  his  fhips,  the  Elizabeth,  commanded  by  captain  John  Winter, 
which  returned  through  the  Streights,  and  arrived  fafe  in  England  on  the  2d  of 
June  in  the  year  following,  being  the  firft  ftiip  that  ever  came  back  that  way,  Drake, 
proceeding  along  the  coaft  of  Chili,  arrived  at  an  ifland  called  'Moucha; 
•where  he  had  intelligence  from  an  Indian,  -that  a  large  Spanifh  fhip  lay  loaden  at 
Val  Paraifo,  which  he  immediately  failed  in  fearch  of.  He  eafily  took  this  vefiel,  in 
which  he  found  a  vaft  quantity  of  Baldivian  gold.  He  then  plundered  a  neigh- 
bouring town,  and  afterwards  landed  at  Tarapafa,  or  Tarapaxa,  vvhere  finding  a 
Spaniard  afleep  upon  the  fhore,  with  thirteen  bars  of  filver  by  him,  to  the  value  of 
four  thoufand  Spanifti  ducats,  he  caufed  them  to  be  carried  off,  without  waking 
the  man.  Then  entering  the  port  of  Arica,  he  found  there  three  fliips  with  not  a 
man  on  board  ;  in  which  were,  befides  other  merchandize,  fifty-feven  wedges  of 
filver,  each  weighing  twenty  pounds.  Hence  he  proceeded  to  Lima,  the  capital 
of  Peru,  where  he  feized  twelve  fhips,  and  in  them  great  quantities  of  filk,  with  a 
cheft  full  of  coined  money.  Drake,  continuing  his  courfe  to  the  northward,  failed 
along  the  coaft  of  Mexico,  and  landing  at  Aguatulco,  facked  that  town.  He  after- 
wards endeavoured  to  find  a  paflage  into  England  by  North  America,  failing  to  the 
latitude  of  forty-two  degrees  on  that  coaft  ;  but  meeting  with  nothing  but  feverity 
of  cold,  and  open  fiiores  covered  with  fnow,  he  came  back  into  the  latitude  of 
thirty-eight,  and  putting  into  a  convenient  harbour  in  the  north  parts  of  California, 
met  with  a  very  kind  reception  from  the  Indians  there ;  who  by  many  fignificant, 
tokens  offered,  we  are  told,  to  make  him  their  king.  To  this  country  Drake 
thought  fit  to  give  the  name  of  New  Albion  ;  and  raifing  a  pillar,  put  an  in- 
fcription  thereon,  containing  the  name  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  date  of  the  year,  and 
the  time  of  his  arrival  there.  Leaving  this  coaft,  he  failed  to  the  weftward,  and  at 
length  arriving  at  the  Moluccas,  he  -^.as  kindly  entertained  by  the  king  of  Ternate, 
one  of  thofe  iflands  -,  whence  departing,  he  profecuted  his  voyage  through  thofe 
dangerous  feas ;  but  his  fhip  ftriking  upon  a  rock,  ftuck  faft  for  feven  and  twenty 
hours,  which  threw  his  men  into  defpair :  however,  when  they  had  lightened  the 
fhip,  by  throwing  over-board  eight  of  her  guns,  and  fome  merchandize,  a  bearing 
gale  of  v^ind  fortunately  took  her  in  the  quarter,  and  heaved  her  off.  Then  touch- 
ing at  Java,  where  he  received  great  civility  from  one  of  the  kings  of  the  ifland, he 
continued  his  courfe  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thence  to  Rio  Grande  in  Ne- 
groland;  where  taking  in  water,  he  made  the  beft  of  his  way  to  England.  On 
the  nth  of  September,  1580,  he  made  the  ifland  of  Tercera,  and,  on  the  3d  of 
November,  entered  the  harbour  of  Plymouth ;  having,  in  lefs  than  three  years, 
failed  round  the  globe,  to  the  great  admiration  of  all  ranks  of  people.     On  the  4th 

of 
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of  April,  158 1,  queen  Elizabeth  going  to  Deptford,  dined  on  board  captain 
Drake's  (liip,  conferred  on  him  the  honour  oi  knighthood,  and  declared  her  ab- 
foluce  approbation  of  all  that  he  had  done.  Her  majefty  likewiie  gave  direftions 
for  the  prefervation  of  his  iliip,  that  it  might  remain  a  monument  of  his  own  and 
his  country's  glorv. 

In  15B5,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  was  now  an  admiral,  was  fent  on  an  expedi- 
tion againlt  the  Spaniards  to  the  Weil-Indies,  with  a  fleet  of  one  and  twenty  fhips. 
In  his  pafiage  he  took  the  capital  town  of  the  idand  of  St.  Jago  ^  whence  proceed- 
ing to  Hifpaniola,  he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  town  of  St.  Domingo.  He  alio 
took  Carthagena-,  and  lailing  along  the  coafl:  of  Florida,  burnt  St.  Auguftine  and 
St.  lielen's,  two  fniali  towns  that  the  Spaniards  had  abandoned.  In  1587,  the 
queen  fent  him  with  a  fquadron  to  cruize  againfb  the  Spaniards,  and  particularly 
with  a  view  to  interrupt  the  preparations  they  were  making  to  invade  England, 
and  to  dedroy,  if  poifible,  the  Spanidi  fhipping,  ammunition,  and  provifions,  in 
their  own  ports.  On  the  19th  of  April,  he  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  where  he 
was  oppofed  by  twelve  gallies,  of  which  he  funk  two,  and  forced  the  others  to  re- 
lire  under  the  caftles.  He  then,  though  expofed  to  a  dreadful  fire  from  the  forts 
and  batteries,  burnt  one  fhip  of  1500  tons,  another  of  1200,  and  thirty-one  more 
from  1000  to  200  tons  •,  befides  carrying  away  four  fhips  laden  with  provifions, 
defigned  for  the  expedition  againft  England.  Drake  alrerwards  demolidied  feveral 
forts  on  the  coafb  of  Spain,  without  the  lead  moleftation  from  the  Spanifh  admirals, 
whom  he  infulted  in  their  harbours.  After  thefe  exploits,  Sir  Francis  failed  to  the 
Azores,  and  in  his  way  took  the  Don  Pedro,  a  carrack  of  enormous  bulk,  returning 
from  the  Eaft-Indies,  richly  laden  :  he  not  only  gained  an  immenfe  booty,  but  alfo 
found  papers  on  board  which  ferved  to  inftrud  the  Englifn  in  the  nature  of  the 
Eaft-Indian  commerce. 

In  1588,  Sir  Francis  fignalized  himfelf  in  the  defence  of  his  country  againll  the 
Spaniih  Armada,  being  appointed  vice-admiral  under  the  lord  high  admiral  How- 
ard. And  here  his  good  fortune  attended  him  as  remarkably  as  ever;  for  he  made 
prize  of  a  large  gdleon,  commanded  by  Don  Pedro  de  Valdez,  who  yielded  on  the 
bare  mention  of  his  name.  In  this  vefifel  he  found  fifty  thoufand  ducats,  which  he 
generoufly  diftributed  among  the  feamen  and  foldiers.  It  muff:  not,  however,  be 
concealed,  that  through  an  overfight  of  his,  the  lord  admiral  ran  the  utmoft  hazard 
of  being  taken  by  the  enemy  ;  for  Drake  being  appointed,  the  firtl  night  of  the  en- 
gagement, to  carry  lights  for  the  diredion  of  the  Englifli  fleer,  he,  being  in  full 
purfuit  of  fome  hulks  belonging  to  the  Hanfe  Towns,  negleded  \i;  which  occa- 
fioned  the  lord  admiral's  following  the  Spanifli  lights,  and  remaining  almoft  in  the 
centre  of  their  fleet  till  morning.  However,  Drake's  fucceeding  fervices  fufliciently 
eflfaced  the  memory  of  this  miftake,  the  greatell  execution  done  on  the  flying  Spa- 
niards being  perforrhed  by  the  fquadron  under  his  command.  The  next  year  Sir 
Francis  commanded,  as  admiral,  the  fleet  fent  to  reflicre  Don  Antonio,  king  of  Por- 
tugal •,  the  command  of  the  land-forces  being  given  to  Sir  John  Norris.  But  this 
expedition  proved  abortive,  through  the  difagreement  of  the  commanders.  In  1595 
Drake  was  joined  in  commifllon  with  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  fent  with  a  fleet  to 
diftrefs  the  Spaniards  in  the  Wcfl:-Indies.  Hawkins  dying  on  the  2ifl;  of  Novem- 
ber, Sir  Francis,  the  next  day,  made  adefperate  attack  on  the  fliipping  in  the  har- 
bour of  Porto  Rico.  This  was  performed  with  all  the  courage  imaginable,  but  with 
little  advantage  to  theEnglifh,  who  meeting  with  a  more  refolute  reliltance,  and  much 
better  fortifications  tlian  they  expected,  were  obliged  to  Iheer  off".     Admiral  Drake 
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afterwards  burned  the  towns  of  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  Santa  Martha,  and  Nombre  de 
Dios.  Sir  Thomas  Bafkerville,  commander  of  the  land-forces,  then  marched  with 
feven  hundred  and  fifty  men  towards  Panama  -,  but  returned  foon  afxer,  finding  the 
defign  of  taking  that  place  abfolutely  impradlicable.  ^  This  difappointment  greatly 
chao-rined  Sir  Francis  Drake:  however,  he  refolved'to  proceed  towards  the  ifland 
of  Efcudo,  and  from  thence  to  Porto-Bello  •,  but  before  he  could  put  his  defigns 
into  execution,  he  was  fcized  with  a  bloody  flux,  which  carried  him  off  on  the  28th 
of  January,  1595-6,  in  the  fifty-firft  year  of  his  age.  'He  was  buried  in  the  element 
where  he  acquired  his  fame. 

Thus  ended  the  life  of  Sir  Francis  Drake-,  one  of  the  mofl:  able,  aflive,  and 
courageous  feamen,  that  England  ever  produced.  Me  was  of  a  low  ftature, 
but  well-proportioned  ;  and  had  a  chearful,  engaging  countenance.  As  naviga- 
tion had  been  his  chief  ftudy,  fo  he  underftood  it  thoroughly,  and  was  a  perfeft 
mafter  in  every  branch  of  it.  His  enemies  alledged,  that  he  was  of  an  oftentatious 
temper,  felf-fufficient,  and  an  immoderate  fpeaker.  But  it  is  acknowledged,  that 
he  fpoke  with  much  gracefulnefs,  propriety,  and  eloquence  :  and  it  appears  that  he 
always  encouraged  and  preferred  merit,  where-ever  he  found  it,  and  was  affable 
and  eafy  of  accefs.  He  was  prone  to  anger,  and  too  fond  of  flattery  •,  yet  he  was 
a  fl:eady  friend,  and  extremely  generous.  His  voyage  round  the  world  will  ever 
remain  an  inconteftible  proof  of  his  courage,  fortitude,  public  fpirit,  and  capacity. 

DRAYTON  (Michael)  a  poet  of  great  renown  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth, 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.  was  born  at  Harfhull,  in  Warwickftiire,  in  the  year  1563  ; 
and  was  fome  time  a  fludent  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  His  love  of  poetry  difco- 
vered  itfelf  very  early  -,  for  at  ten  years  of  age,  he  defired  his  tutor,  that,  if  he  could, 
he  would  make  him,  above  all  things,  a  poet.  In  1593,  he  publifhed  a  colledion 
of  paftorals;  and  upon  the  acceflion  of  king  James  I.  he  wrote  a  congratulatory 
poem  to  that  prince  •,  though  he  feems  afterwards  to  have  been  very  little  fatisfied 
with  the  encouragement  given  by  his  majefty  to  the  votaries  of  Apollo,  who,  he 
plainly  infinuates,  were  now  much  lefs  refpe6led  than  during  the  Mufe-nurftng 
Maiden-reign^  as  he  terms  it,  of  queen  Elizabeth.  In  1626,  we  find  him  ftiled, 
before  a  copy  of  his  own  verfes,  poet-laureat  •,  an  appellation,  which  appears  to 
have  been  originally  given  to  all  eminent  poets,  and  was  not  confined,  as  it  is  at 
prefent,  to  hi^  majefl:y's  fervant,  known  by  that  title.  He  wrote,  i.  A  work  en- 
titled Poly-Olbion  :  2.  The  Barons  Wars  :  3.  England's  Heroical  Epifl:les :  4.  The 
Battle  of  Agincourt :  5.  The  Miferies  of  Queen  Margaret:  6.  Nymphidia,  or  the 
Court  of  Fairies,  a  mafler-piece  in  the  grotelque  kind  :  7.  The  Queft  of  Cynthia  : 
8.  The  Moon-Calf;  and  many  other  poems.  His  charafter  among  his  friends 
was  that  of  a  modeft  and  amiable  man.  He  died  in  the  year  163 1,  aged  fixty-eight, 
and  was  buried  among  the  poets  in  Weftminfter-abbey,  where  a  monument  was 
erefted  to  his  memory,  with  the  following  infcription  : 

Michael  Drayton,  Efq.  a  memorable  poet  of  this  age,  exchanged  his  laurel 
for  a  crown  of  glory.  Anno  1631. 

Do,  pious  marble,  let  thy  readers  know 
"What  they,  and  what  their  children  owe 
To  Drayton's  name;  whofe  facred  duft 
We  recommend  unto  thy  truft : 

Protea 
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Prote<5l  his  memory,  and  prefervc  his  ftory. 
Remain  a  lading  monument  of  his  glory  : 

And  when  thy  ruins  fhall  difclaim 

To  be  the  trealurer  of  his  name  ; 

His  name,  that  cannot  fade,  flaall  be 

An  everlalling  monument  to  thee. 

DRYDEN  (John)  Efq.  an  illuftrious  Englifli  poet,  was  the  fon  of  Erafnms 
Dryden,  of  Tichmarih  in  Northamptonfhire  •,  and  was  born  at  Aldwinclc,  near 
Oundle,  in  that  county,  on  the  9th  of  Auguft,  1631.  He  was  educated  in  gram- 
mar-learning at  Weftminfter-lchool,  under  the  famous  Dr.  Bulby  ;  and  during  his 
continuance  at  this  feminary,  he  tranflated  the  Third  Satire  of  Perfius  for  a  Thiirf- 
day-night's  exercife,  and  wrote  a  poem  on  the  death  of  lord  Haftings.  In  1650, 
he  was  elefted  a  fcholar  of  Trinity-college  in  Cambridge,  where  he  profecuted  his 
ftudies  with  great  ardour.  In  1658,  he  publifhed  Heroic  Stanzas  on  the  late  lord 
Protedor ;  and  about  two  years  after,  his  Aftrsa  Redux,  a  poem  on  the  Reftoration, 
made  it's  appearance.  In  1661,  he  wrote  a  panegyric  to  the  king  on  his  coronation. 
On  the  ift  of  January,  1662,  he  prefented  a  poem  to  the  lord-chancellor  Hyde  ; 
and,  the  fame  year,  publiflied  a  fatire  on  the  Dutch.  Some  time  after  appeared 
his  Annus  Mirabilis,  or  the  Year  of  Wonders,  an  hiftorical  poem.  In  i668,  upon 
the  death  of  Sir  William  Davenant,  Mr.  Dryden  was  appointed  poet-laureat  and 
hiftoriographer  to  king  Charles  II.  and  in  the  fame  year,  he  publifhed  his  Effay  on 
Dramatic  Poetry.  His  firil  play,  entitled  the  Wild  Gallant,  was  afted  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  in  1669  •,  after  which  he  wrote  feveral  other  dramatic  pieces,  which 
are  generally  reckoned  the  mod  faulty  of  his  works,  though  fome  of  them  are  truly 
excellent,  particularly  the  Spanifii  Friar,  All  for  Love,  and  Don  Sebaftian. 

In  1 67 1,  Mt.  Dryden  was  publicly  ridiculed  on  the  ftage,  in  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham's celebrated  comedy,  called  the  Rehearfal,  under  the  charafter  of  Bayes. 
This  charadler,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  Key  to  the  Rehearfal,  was  originally  in- 
tended for  Sir  Robert  Howard,  under  the  name  of  Bilboa  :  but  the  reprefentation 
of  the  piece  being  prevented  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  phgue  in  1665,  it  was  laid 
by  for  Ibme  years,  and  not  exhibited  on  the  ftage  till  167 1  ;  in  which  interval, 
Mr.  Dryden  being  advanced  to  the  laurel,  the  noble  author  changed  the  name  of 
his  poet  from  Bilboa  to  Bayes  -,  and  made  great  alterations  in  his  play,  in  order  to 
ridicule  feveral  dramatic  performances  that  appeared  fmce  the  firfi:  writing  of  it. 
Thole  of  Mr.  Dryden  which  fell  under  his  grace's  lafh,  were,  the  Wild  Gallant, 
Tyrannic  Love,  the  Conqueft  of  Granada,  Marriage  A-la-Mode,  and  Love  in  a 
Nunnery.  Whatever  was  extravagant  in  them,  or  too  warmly  exprefled,  or  any 
way  unnatural,  the  duke  ridiculed  by  parody.  Mr.  Dryden  affeded  to  defj)ire  the 
fatire  levelled  at  him  in  the  Rehearfal,  as  appears  from  his  dedication  prefixed  to 
the  tranflation  of  Juvenal  and  Perfius  •,  where,  fpeaking  of  the  many  lampoons  and 
libels  that  had  been  written  againrt  him,  he  fays,  "  I  anfwered  not  to  the  Kehearfal, 
becaufe  I  knew  the  author  fat  to  himfelf  when  he  drew  the  pidure,  and  was  the 
very  Bayes  of  his  own  farce  j  becaufe  I  alfo  knew  my  betters  were  more  concerned 
than  I  was  in  that  fatire;  and,  laftly,  becaufe  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Johnfon,  the 
main  pillars  of  it,  were  two  fuch  languifliing  gentlemen  in  their  converfation,  that 
I  could  liken  them  to  nothing  but  their  own  relations,  thofe  noble  charaders  of 
men  of  wit  and  pleafure  about  town." 
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In  1679  came  out  an  Efiay  on  Satire,  faid  to  be  written  jointly  by  Mr. 
Dryden  and  the  earl  of  Mulgrave.  This  piece,  which  was  handed  about  in 
manufciipt,  contained  Tome  very  levere  refledlions  on  the  duchefs  of  Portfmouth 
and  the  earl  of  Rocheller  •,  who  fufpeding  Mr.  Dryden  to  be  the  autihor, 
hired  three  ruffians  to  cudgel  him  in  a  cofFee-houfc.  In  1680  was  publifhed  a 
tranflation  of  Ovid's  Epiftles  into  Englith  verfe,  by  feveral  hands  j  two  of 
wliich  vvere  tranflated  by  Mr.  Dryden,  who  alfo  wrote  the  preface.  The  year 
following,  our  author  publifhed  his  Abfalom  and  Achitophel,  m  which,  with  great 
energy  of  ftyle  and  poignancy  of  fa  tire,  he  has  lafhed  the  duke  of  Buckingham  un- 
der the  name  of  Zimri.  In  the  fame  year,  1681,  his  Medal,  a  fatire  againll  fedi- 
tion,  made  its  appearance;  and  in  1682  came  out  his  Religio  Laici,  or  a  Layman's 
Faith,  intended  as  a  defence  of  revealed  religion,  and  the  excellence  and  authority 
of  the  fcriptures,  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  manners  againft  deifts,  papirts,  &c. 

In  1684,  he  publifhed  a  tranflation  of  M.  Maimbourg's  Hiftory  of -the  League, 
which  he  had  undertaken  by  the  command  of  king  Charles  II.  Upon  the  death  of 
that  prince,  he  wrote  a  poem  facred  to  his  memory,  entitled  Threnodia  Augufta- 
lis.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  II.  our  author  embraced  the  Roman- 
catholic  religion  ;  and,  in  1686,  wrote  "  A  Defence  of  the  Papers  written  by  the 
late  King  of  bleffed  Memory,  and  found  in  his  ftrong  Box,"  in  oppoficion  to  Dr. 
Edward  Stillingflcet's  "  Anfwer  to  fome  Papers  lately  printed,  concerning  the  Au- 
thority of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Matters  of  Faith,  and  the  Reformation  of  the 
Church  of  England."  Upon  this.  Dr.  Stillingfleet  wrote  a  Vindication  of  his  An- 
fwer, in  which  he  animadverted,  in  fevere  terms,  upon  Mr.  Dryden's  changeof  his 
religion,  as  grounded  on  his  indifference  to  all  religion.  In  the  year  1687,  Mr. 
Dryden  publifhed  his  Hind  and  Panther,  in  defence  of  the  Romifh  tenets  ;  which 
occafioatd  an  admirable  piece  of  ridicule,  written  by  Mr.  Charles  Montague,  (after- 
wards earl  of  Halifax)  and  Mr.  Matthew  Prior,  and  entitled,  "The  Hind  and 
Panther  tranfverfed  to  the  Story  of  the  Country  Moufe  and  City  Moufe."  The 
year  following,  he  publiflied  the  Life  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  tranflated  from  the 
French  of  Father  Dominic  Bouhours. 

Upon  the  acceflaon  of  J<^ing  William  and  queen  Mary,  our  author,  on  account 
of  his  newly-chofen  religion,  was  difmifTcd  from  the  office  of  poet-laureat,  in  which 
he  was  fucceeded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Shadwell,  againfl  whom  he  foon  after  wrote  his 
Mac  Flecknoe,  one  of  the  fevereft  fatires.  in  our  language.  In  1693  came  out  a 
tranflation  of  Juvenal  and  Perfius ;  the  firfl:,  •-.hird,  fixth,  tenth,  and  fixteenth 
fatires  of  Juvenal,  and  Perfijs  entire,  being  done  by  Mr.  Dryden,  who  pre- 
fixed a  long  and  ingenious  difcourfe,  by  way  of  dedication,  to  the  earl  of  Dorfet»" 
In"  1695  he  publifhed  his  profe  verfion  of  M.  Du  Frefnoy's  Art  of  Painting,  with  a 
preface  containing  a  parallel  between  painting  and  poetry  •,.  and  in  1697  his  admi- 
rable tranflation  of  Virgil's  works  came  out.  Befides  the  original  pieces  and  tranfla- 
tions  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Dryden  wrote  many  other  things,  fuch  as  prologues, 
epilogues,  epitaphs,  fongs,  &.'c.  His  laft  work  was  his  "  Fables,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, tranflated  into  verfe  from  Homer,  Ovid,  Boccace,  and  Chaucer."  His  Ode 
on  St.  Cecilia's  day  is  juftly  efleemed  one  of  the  mofl  perfect  pieces  in  any  language. 
It  is  impofTible  for  a  poet  to  read  this  without  being  filled  with  that  fort  of  enthu- 
fiafm  which  is  peculiar  to  the  infpired  tribe,  and  which  Dryden  largely  felt  when 
he  compofcd  it.  The  turn  of  the  verfe  is  noble  ^  the  tranfidons  furprifing;  the 
language  and  fcntiments  juft,  natural,  and  heightened.  We  cannot  be  too  lavilh 
in.  praife  of  this  ode-,  had  Dryden  never  written  any  thing  befides,  his  name  had 
been  immortal.     This  great  poet  died  on  the  firfl  of  May,  1701,  in  the  feventieth. 
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year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in  Weftminfter-abbey.  He  married  the  lady 
Elizabeth  Howard,  daughter  of  Thomas  earl  of  Berkfliire,  who  furvived  him  eight 
years  ;  and  by  whom  he  had  three  Ions,  Charles,  John,  and  Henry.  Charles  was 
lome  time  ufher  of  the  palace  to  pope  Clement  XI.  and  wrote  feveral  pieces  : 
John  was  the  author  of  a  comedy,  entitled,  TheHufband  his  own  Cuckold,  printed 
in  1696  :  Henry  entered  into  a  religious  order. 

The  day  after  Mr.  Dryden's  death,  Dr.  Sprat,  then  bifhop  of  Rochefter  and 
dean  of  Wefliminfter,  fent  word  to  Mr.  Dryden's  widow,  that  he  would  make  a 
prefent  of  the  ground,  and  all  other  abbey-fees  for  the  funeral ;  lord  Halifax  like- 
wife  fent  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  and  to  Mr,  Charles  Dryden,  offering  to  defray  the 
expences  of  our  poet's  funeral,  and  afterwards  to  beftow  five  hundred  pounds  on  a 
monument  in  the  abbey:  which  generous  offers  were  accepted.  Accordingly  on 
the  Sunday  following,  the  company  being  affcmbled,  the  corpfe  was  put  into  a 
velvet  hearle,  attended  by  eighteen  mourning  coaches.  When  they  werejuft  ready 
to  move,  lord  Jefferies,  fon  of  the  lord-chancellor  Jefferies,  with  fome  of  his  rakilh 
companions,  riding  by,  afked  whofe  funeral  it  was  ;  and  being  told  it  was  Mr. 
Dryden's,  protefted  that  he  fhould  not  be  buried  in  that  private  manner;  that  he 
would  himfelf,  with  the  lady  Elizabeth's  permiJTion,  have  the  honour  of  the  inter- 
ment, and  would  beftow  a  thoufand  pounds  on  a  monument  in  the  abbey  for  him. 
This  put  a  ftop  to  the  proceffion  ;  and  lord  Jefferies,  with  feveral  of  the  gentlemen,, 
who  had  alighted  from  their  coaches,  went  up  ftairs  to  the  lady,  who  was  fick  in 
bed.  His  lordfliip  repeated  what  he  had  faid  below  ;  but  the  lady  Elizabeth  re- 
fufing  her  confenr,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  vowing  never  to  rife  till  his  requeft 
was  granted.  The  lady,  under  a  fudden  furprife,  fainted  away  -,  and  lord  Jefferies, 
pretending  to  have  obtained  her  confent,  ordered  the  body  to  be  carried  to  Mr. 
Ruffel's,  an  undertaker  in  Cheapfide,  and  to  be  left  there  till  further  orders.  In 
the  mean  time  the  abbey  was  lighted  up,  the  ground  opened,  the  choir  attending, 
and  the  bifhop  waiting  fome  hours  for  the  corpfe  to  no  purpofe.  The  next  day, 
Mr.  Charles  Dryden  v/aited  upon  lord  Halifax  and  the  bifliop,  and  endeavoured  to 
exculpate  his  mother  by  relating  the  truth  :  but  they  would  not  admit  of  any  excufe. 
Three  days  after,  the  undertaker,  having  received  no  orders,  waited  on  lord  Jef- 
feries, who  turned  it  off  as  a  jeft,  pretending  that  he  remembered  nothing  of  the 
matter,  and  telling  him  he  might  do  what  he  pleafed  with  the  body.  Upon  this, 
the  undertaker  waited  on  the  lady  Elizabeth,  who  defired  a  day's  refpite  to  confider 
what  mull  be  done.  Mr.  Charles  Dryden  immediately  wrote  to  lord  Jefferies,  who 
returned  for  anfwer,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  would  be  troubled 
no  more  about  it.  He  then  applied  again  to  lord  Halifax  and  the  bifhop  of  Ro- 
cheffer,  who  abfolutely  refufed  to  do  any  thing  in  the  affair.  In  this  diftrefs,  Dr. 
Garth,  who  had  been  Mr.  Dryden's  intimate  friend,  fent  for  the  corpfe  to  the  col- 
lege of  phyficians,  and  propofed  a  funeral  by  fubfcription  -,  which  fucceeding, 
about  three  weeks  after  Mr,  Dryden's  deceafe,  Dr.  Garth  pronounced  a  Latin  ora- 
tion over  the  body,  which  was  conveyed  from  the  college,  attended  by  a  numerous 
train  of  coaches,  to  Weftminfttr-abbey.  When  the  funeral  was  over,  Mr,  Charles 
Dryden  fent  a  challenge  to  lord  Jefferies,  who  refufing  to  anfwer  it,  he  lent  feveral 
others,  and  went  often  himfelf;  but  could  neither  get  a  letter  delivered,  nor  ad- 
mittance to  fpeak  to  him  •,  which  lb  incenfed  him,  that,  finding  his  lordfhip  refufed 
to  anfwer  him  like  a  gentleman,  he  refolved  to  watch  an  opportunity,  and  brave 
him  to  fight,  though  with  all  the  rules  of  honour-,  which  his  lordlhip  hearing, 
quieted  the  town,  and  Mr.  Charles  never  could  meet  him  afterwards. 

♦'  Mr. 
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"  Mr.  Dryden  (fays  Congreve)  had  perfonal  qualities  to  challenge  love  and 
efteem  from  all  who  were  truly  acquainted  with  him.  He  was  of  a  nature  exceeding 
humane  and  compaffionate,  eafily  forgiving  injuries,  and  capable  of  a  prompt  and 
fmcere  reconciliation  with  thofe  who  had  offended  him.  His  friendfhip,  where  he 
profefled  it,  went  much  beyond  his  profeflions.  As  his  reading  had  been  very  exten- 
five,  fo  was  he  very  happy  in  a  memory  tenacious  of  every  thing  he  had  read.  He 
was  not  more  poffefied  of  knowledge  than  he  was  communicative  of  it;  but  then 
his  communication  of  it  was  by  no  means  pedantic,  or  impofed  upon  the  converfa- 
tion,  but  juft  fuch,  and  went  fo  far,  as,  by  the  natural  turns  of  the  difcourfe  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  it  was  neceflarily  prompted  or  required.  He  was  extremely  ready 
and  gentle  in  the  corre6tion  of  the  errors  of  any  writer  who  thought  fit  to  confult 
him,  and  full  as  ready  and  patient  to  admit  of  the  reprehenfion  of  others  in  refpedl 
of  his  own  overfights  or  miftakes.  He  was  of  a  very  eafy,  I  may  fay  of  a  very 
pleafmg  accefs :  but  fomcwhat  flow,  and,  as  it  were,  diffident,  in  his  advances  to 
others.  He  had  Ibmething  in  his  nature  that  abhorred  intrufion  into  any  fociety 
whatever;  and,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  was  rather  blameable  on  the 
other  extreme.  He  was,  of  all  men  I  ever  knew,  the  moft  modeft,  and  the  moft  eafy  to 
be  difcountenanced  in  his  approaches,  either  to  his  fuperiors  or  his  equals, — As  to 
his  writings,  I  may  venture  to  fay,  in  general  terms,  that  no  man  hath  written,  in 
our  language,  fo  much,  and  fo  various  matter,  and  in  fo  various  manners,  fo  well. 
Another  thing,  I  may  fay,  was  very  peculiar  to  him  -,  which  is,  that  his  parts  did 
not  decline  with  his  years,  but  that  he  was  an  improving  writer  to  the  lafl:,  even  to 
near  fevcnty  years  of  age  ;  improving  even  in  fire  and  imagination  as  well  as  in 
judgment;  witnefs  his  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  and  his  Fables,  his  lateit  per- 
formances. He  was  equally  excellent  in  verfe  and  profe.  His  profe  had  all  the 
clearnefs  imaginable,  together  with  all  the  noblenefs  of  expreflion,  all  the  graces 
and  ornaments  proper  and  peculiar  to  it,  without  deviating  into  the  language  or 
didlion  of  poetry.  I  have  heard  him  frequently  own  with  pleafure,  that,  if  he  had 
any  talent  for  Englifli  profe,  it  was  owing  to  his  having  often  read  the  writings  of 
the  great  archbilhop  Tillotfon.  His  verfification  and  numbers  he  could  learn  of 
no-body  ;  for  he  firft  polTefled  thofe  talents  in  perfedion  in  our  tongue.  In  his 
poems,  his  diftion  is,  where-ever  his  fubje6l  requires  it,  fo  fublime,  and  fo  truly 
poetical,  that  it's  efTence,  like  that  of  pure  gold,  cannot  be  deftroyed.  Take  his 
verfes,  and  diveft  them  of  their  rhimes,  disjoint  them  of  their  numbers,  tranfpofe 
their  exprcfllons,  make  what  arrangement  or  difpofition  you  pleafe  in  his  words; 
yet  fliall  there  eternally  be  poetry,  and  fomething  which  will  be  found  incapable  of 
being  reduced  to  abfolute  profe.  What  he  has  done  in  any  one  fpecies  or  diftindl 
kind  of  writing,  would  have  been  fufficient  to  have  acquired  him  a  great  name* 
If  he  had  written  nothing  but  his  prefaces,  or  nothing  but  his  fongs  and  his  pro- 
logues, each  of  them  would  have  entitled  him  to  the  preference  and  diftinftion  of 
excelling  in  it's  kind.** 

Some  years  after  Mr.  Dryden's  deceafe,  a  monument  was  erefled  to  his  memory 
in  V/eftminfter-abbey,  by  John  Sheffield,  duke  of  Buckingham. 

DUCK  (Stephen)  a  very  extraordinary  perfon,  who  from  a  threflier  became  a. 
poet,  was  born  in  Wiltfhire  about  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  and  Was 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Being  taken  from  fchool  in  his  fourteenth 
year,  he  was  for  feveral  years  engaged  in  the  moft  laborious  employments  of  i 
country  life.    However,  he  read  fometimes,  and  thought  oftener;    for  he  panted 
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after  knowledge;  and  having  almoft  loft  his  arithmetic,  grew  uneafy  at  his  having 
forgot  any  thing  he  had  learned.  7  hough  he  was  then  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
was  married  and  at  fervice,  and  had  neither  books  nor  money,  he,  by  working 
longer  than  other  day-labourers,  found  means  to  purchafe,  firft  a  book  of  vulgar 
arithmetic,  then  one  of  decimal,  and  a  third  of  meafuring  land  ;  all  which  he  made 
himfelf  a  tolerable  mafter  of,  in  the  hours  he  could  (leal  from  fleep,  after  the  labours 
of  the  day.  At  length  a  friend  of  his,  who  had  been  two  or  three  years  at  fervice 
in  London,  returned  into  the  country,  bringing  with  him  fome  books  -,  viz.  Mil- 
ton's Paradife  Loft,  the  Spedators,  ^eneca's  Morals,  Teltmachus,  Addifon*s  De- 
fence of  Chriftianity,  an  Englifti  Didlionary,  an  Ovid,  a  volume  of  Shakefpeare's 
Plays;  and  a  few  other  books.  By  ihefe  aflillances,  Stephen  foon  grew  fomething 
of  a  poet,  and  fomething  of  a  philofopher.  He  had  from  his  infancy  a  turn  for 
poetry;  but  received  a  much  higher  relifti  for  it  by  reading  Milton  twice  or  thrice 
over.  The  Spedators  improved  his  underftanding  more  than  any  thing ;  and 
the  copies  of  verfes  fcattered  in  them,  prompted  his  natural  inclination  for 
poetry.  Sometimes,  while  at  work,  he  attempted  to  turn  his  thoughts  into  verfe  ; 
and  at  laft  began  to  venture  them  on  paper.  This  took  air ;  and  Stephen,  whom 
the  country  people  before  thought  a  fcholar,  was  now  faid  to  be  able  to  write  verfes. 
His  fame  reached  the  ears  of  the  neighbouring  clergymen  and  gentlemen,  who, 
upon  examining  him,  found  that  he  had  a  confiderable  fliare  of  merit,  and  gave 
him  money  to  encourage  him.  At  length  fome  of  his  poems  falling  into  the  hands 
of  a  lady  of  quality,  who  attended  on  the  late  queen  Caroline,  they  were  read  to 
her  majefty,  who  took  him  under  her  protedion,  and  fettled  on  him  an  annual 
penfion.  He  now  ftudied  the  Latin  tongue,  and  having  taken  holy  orders,  was 
preferred  to  the  living  of  Byfleet  in  Suir/,  where  he  became  a  popular  preacher: 
at  length,  however,  falling  into  a  ftate  of  lunacy,  he,  in  the  year  1756,  threw 
himfelf  into  the  Thames  from  a  bridge  near  Reading,  and  was  drowned. 

DUDLEY  (John)  baron  of  Malpas,  vifcount  Lifle,  earl  of  Warwick,  and  duke 
of  Northumberland,  one  of  the  moft  powerful  fubjeds  that  ever  flouriihed  in  thii 
kingdom,  was  the  fon  of  Edmund  Dudley,  the  infamous  tool  of  Henry  VIL  (be- 
headed in  1510)  and  was  born  in  the  year  1502.  In  151 1  the  parliament  reverfed 
the  attainder  of  his  late  father.  In  1523  he  attended  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of 
Suffolk,  in  his  expedition  to  France ;  and  diftinguiftied  himfelf  fo  much  by  his 
gallant  behaviour,  that  he  obtained  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  accompanied 
cardinal  Wolfey  in  his  ambafly  to  France,  in  the  year  1527  ;  and,  fome  time  after, 
was  appointed  mafter  of  the  armoury  in  the  Tower.  In  1542  he  was  raifed  to  the 
dignity  of  vifcount  Lifle,  and  at  the  next  feftival  of  St.  George  was  eleded  knight 
of  the  garter  ;  and  was  foon  after  made  lord  high-admiral  of  England,  in  which  of- 
fice he  performed  fome  fignal  fervices.  Towards  the  clofe  of  king  Henry  Vlllth's 
reign,  he  received  large  grants  of  church-lands^  from  that  monarch,  who  appointed 
him  by  will  one  of  his  fixteen  executors. 

Edward  VI.  having  afcended  the  throne,  and  the  earl  of  Hertford,  his  uncle, 
being  declared  protedor  of  the  realm,  the  lord  vifcount  Lifle  refigned  his  poft  of 
high  admiral  in  favour  of  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  the  protedor's  brother,  and  was 
the  fame  day  (Feb.  16,  1547)  created  earl  of  Warwick.  He  was  lieutenant-general 
under  the  lord  protedor  in  the  expedition  to  Scotland,  and  had  a  principal  fliare  in 
the  vidory  at  Muflelburgh.  In  1549  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Norfolk,  under  the 
condud  of  Robert  Ket,  a  tanner,   who  was  foon  at  the  head  of  fixteen  thou- 
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fand  men.  The  carl  of  Warwick,  whofc  reputation  was  very  high  in  militarf 
affairs,  was  ordered  to  march  with  an  army  againft  thefe  rebels,  and  foon  gained 
a  complete  vit^ory,  killing  above  two  thoufand  of  them.  Ket,  their  ring- 
leader, efcaped  from  the  field ;  but,  being  taken  the  next  day  in  a  barn  with  his 
brother  William,  was  hung  in  chains  on  Norwich  caftle  -,  his  brother  was  hanged'on 
Wymondham  fteeple,  and  the  reft  of  the  chiefs  fuffered  the  fame  fate.  After  the  ex- 
ecution of  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  for  high  trcafon,  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  agaia 
made  lord-admiral.  In  April  155 1,  he  was  conftituted  earl  marihal  of  England;, 
foon  after,  lord  warden  of  the  northern  marches  ;  and,  in  Otftober  the  fame  year, 
was  created  duke  of  Northumberland.  He  was  alfo  ekfted  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
verficy  of  Cambridge,  upon  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Somerftt,  whom  by  his  in- 
trigues he  had  brought  to  the  block.  In  1553  he  married  his  fourth  fon,  lord 
Guildford  Dudley,  to  the  lady  Jane  Grey,  eldeft  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk  ; 
and  had  the  addrefs  to  prevail  with  king  Edward  to  fettle  the  crown  upon  this  lady, 
to  the  exclufion  of  the  princefles  iVTary  and  Elizabeth.  On  the  6th  of  July,  1553, 
the  king  died  ;  and  on  the  10th  of  that  month,  the  duke  of  Northumberland  cauled 
the  lady  Jane  to  be  proclaimed  queen.  The  princefs  Mary  had  retired  into  Suf- 
folk, where  fhe  was  joined  by  feveral  of  the  nobility,  and  a  great  number  of  people; 
upon  which  the  duke,  with  an  army  of  eight  thoufand  men,  marched  againft  her  as 
far  as  St.  Edmund's-bury.  When  Mary's  friends  were  informed  that  the  duke  of 
Northumberland  had  begun  his  march,  fome  of  them  advifed  her  to  retire  into 
another  country  ;  and  perhaps  fhe  would  have  complied  with  this  advice,  had  he 
exerted  that  vigour  and  activity  which  had  hitherto  diftinguifhed  his  character. 
But  finding  his  troops  diminifli;  the  people  unwilling  to  ftir  in  his  favour,  and  that 
he  received  no  fupplies  from  the  council,  he  retired  back  to  Cambridge.  On  the 
39th  of  July,  Mary  was  proclaimed  queen  in  London;  of  which  the  duke  being 
informed,  he  immediately  dijfbanded  his  army.  He  then  caufed  that  princefs  to 
be  proclaimed  in  Cambridge,  at  the  fame  time  throwing  up  his  cap,  and  crying, 
•'  God  favc  queen  Mary."  But  he  reaped  no  advantage  from  thefe  exterior  marks 
of  loyalty  i  for  he  was  foon  after  arretted  in  the  qifeen's  name  by  the  earl  of  Arun- 
del, and  committed  prifoner  to  the  Tower.  On  the  18th  of  Augufl,  he  was  brought 
to  trial  in  Weftminfter-hall  j  and  being  condemned  for  high  treafon,  was  beheaded^ 
on  the  2 2d  of  that  month.  Such  wasjhe  end  of  this  potent  nobleman,  of  whom  it 
may  be  truly  faid,  that,  though  he  was  endued  with  many  great  and  good  qualities, 
yet  they  were  overbalanced  by  his  vices.  He  had  a  numerous  ilTue,  viz-  eight 
ions  and  five  daughters, 

DUDLEY  (Ambrose)  baron  LiHe,  and  earl  of  Warwick,  fon  of  John  duke  of" 
Northumberla-nd,  was  born  about  the  year  1530.  He  attended  his  father  into 
Norfolk  againft  the  rebels  •,  and  was  in  high  favour  with  king  Edward  VI.  After 
that  prince's  deceafe,  appearing  in  arms  in  behalf  of  lady  Jane  Grey,  he  was  at- 
tainted, received  frntence  of  death,  and  remained  a  clofe  prifoner  till  the  18th  of 
Odober,  1554;  when  he  was  difcharged  out  of  the  Tower,  and  pardoned  for  life. 
In  the  year  1557,  ^^  fignalized  himfelf  by  his  bravery  in  the  famous  battle  of  St. 
Qiiintin ;  but  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  there  his  brother  Elenry,  who  was  a  youth 
of  great  hopes.  The  fame  year  an  adft  was  paffed  for  reftoring  the  whole  family  in 
blood.  On  the  acceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  moft  ac- 
compliflied  perfons  at  court  •,  and,  in  the  fourth  year  of  her  reign,  was  created  baron 
ef  Lifle  and  carl  of  Warwick,     He  was  afterwards  appointed  the  queen's  lieutenant 
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in  Normandy,  where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  courage  and  condud.  In 
1569,  he,  together  with  the  lord  admiral  Clinton,  fuppreficd  the  rebellion  raifed 
in  the  north  by  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Weftmoreland.  In  1570  the 
queen  granted  him  the  office  of  chief  butler  of  England,  and  the  next  year  he  was 
chofen  one  of  the  privy-council.  He  was  a  man  of  great  fweetnefs  of  temper,  and 
of  an  unexceptionable  charader,  which  gained  him  the  appellation  of  '*  1  he  good 
earl  of  Warwick.'*  In  the  laft  years  of  his  life  he  endured  great  pain  in  his  leg. 
from  a  wound  he  had  received  in  defending  Havre  de  Grace  againft  the  French,, 
and  at  length  fubmitted  to  an  amputation,  which  proving  unfuccefsful,  he  died 
foon  after  at  Bedford-houfe,  Bloomfbury,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1589^,  and  was- 
interred  in  the  chapel  of  the  Blcflcd  Virgin  at  Warwick,  where  a  noble  monument 
was  erected  over  him.     He  was  thrice  married,  but  had  no  iflue. 

DUDLEY  (Robert)  earl  of  Leicefler,  was  the  fifth  fon  of  John  duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland, by  Jane,  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Sir  Edward  Guildford  ;  and  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  born  about  the  year  1532.  He  received  the  honour  of  knights- 
hood  from  king  Edward  VI.  and  in  June,  1550,  efpoufed  Amy,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Robfart,  at  Sheen  in  Surry,  the  king  honouring  their  nuptials  with  his  pre- 
fcnce.  He  was  fliortly  after  appointed  mafter  of  the  king's  buck-hounds ;  and,  in 
Augufl  1551,  was  chofen  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  king's  chamber  in  ordinary. 
In  1553  he  took  arms  in  fupport  of  lady  Jane  Grey,  for  which  a6t  o-f  rebellion  he 
was  condemned  to  die  •,  but  was  the  next  year  pardoned  for  life.  In  1557  he  \yas- 
prefent  at  the  fiege  of  St.  Quintin  ;  and  was  that  year  reftored  in  blood.  Upon  the 
accefllon  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  became  one  of  her  principal  favourites :  he  was. 
made  mafter  of  the  horfe  in  the  firft  year  of  her  reign,  and  in  1559  was  inftallcd 
knight  of  the  garter,  and  fworn  of  the  privy-GOuncil.  The  great  affeftion  the  queen 
difcovered  for  Sir  Robert,  and  the  many  favours  fhe  conferred  upon  him,  induced 
bim  to  imagine,  tkat  if  he  could  but  get  rid  of  his  wife,  he  might  foon  render  him- 
felf acceptable  to  her  majefty  as  an  hufband.  With  this  view,  he  is  faid  to  have 
difpatched  his  lady  into  the  country,  to  the  houfe  of  one  of  his  dependents,  at 
Cunmor  in  Berkfliire-,  where,  we  are  told,  he  firft  endeavoured  to  have  her  takea. 
off  by  poifon  ;  but  this  defign  not  fucceeding,  he  caufed  her  to  be  thrown  down 
from  the  top  of  a  ftair-cafe,.  fo  that  fhe  was  killed  by  the  violence  of  the  fall,  which 
was  pretended  to  have  been  merely  accidental.  She  was  at  firft  obfcurely  buried  at 
Cumnor  i  but  Dudley,  in  hopes  of  putting  fome  ftop  to  the  rumours  that  were  cir- 
culated on  this  occafion,  ordered  that  her  body  fhould  be  taken  up,  and  removed 
to  St.  Mary's  church,  Oxford,  where  it  was  interred  with  great  pomp  and  fo- 
lemnity. 

In  1562,  Sir  Robert  Dudley  obtained  from  the  queen  the  caftle  and  manor  of 
Kenilworth,  tog-ther  with  Aliell-Grove  in  Warwickfhire,  and  the  lordfhips  of 
Denbigh  and  L-hirk.  The  fame  year  he  was  chofen  high  fteward  of  the  uni- 
vcrfity  of  Cambridge  ;  and  received  many  other  grants  from  the  crown.  In  the 
liit^r  end  of  September,  1564,  he  was  created  baron  of  Denbigh  and  earl  of 
Leicefter;  and  before  the  clofe  of  the  year,  was  made  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford.  Cn  the  24th  of  January,  1566,  he  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
were  invcfted  with  the  order  of  Sr.  Michael,  which  had  been  fent  them  by 
Charles  IX.  king  of  France.  In  1575  the  earl  of  Leicefter  entertained  the  queen 
and  her  court  at  Kenihvorth-caftle  with  furprifing  magnificence,  for  the  ipace  of 
feventeen  days.  In  1585  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the  forces  lent  into 
the  Low  Countries  againft  the  Spaniards,  and  deputy-governor  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. 
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vinces.  He  was  not  only  unfuccefsful  as  a  general,  but  ventured  to  lay  an  op-, 
prefllve  hand  upon  a  people  who  had  lately  (haken  off  the  Spanifh  yoke,  who  ex- 
ulted in  their  new  liberty,  and  were  extremely  jealous  of  it.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  November  1586-,  and  in  June  the  next  year  embarked  for  the  Low  Countries; 
but  the  rtates-general  being  greatly  difpleafed  with  his  arbitrary  government,  he 
was  foon  recalled.  Upon  his  return,  finding  that  an  accafation  was  preparing 
againft  him  for  mal-adminifhration,  he  privately  implored  the  queen's  protedion, 
.and  befought  her  "not  to  receive  him  with  dilgrace  at  his  return,  whom  fhe  had 
fent  out  with  honour  -,  nor  bring  him  to  the  grave,  whom  her  former  goodnefs  had 
raifed  from  the  dull  -,"  which  expreffions  of  humility  wrought  fo  effectually  upon 
the  queen,  that  fhe  re-admicted  him  into  her  favour,  and  appointed  him  fteward  of 
the  houfhold.  In  the  year  1588,  when  the  nation  was  alarmed  with  the  apprehcn- 
fions  of  the  Spanilli  Armada,  the  earl  of  Leicefter  was  made  lieutenant-general, 
under  the  queen,  of  the  army  affembled  at  Tilbury.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber following,  at  Cornbury-lodge  in  Oxfordlhire,  and  was  magnificently  interred  at 
Warwick. 

"  Leicefter's  engaging  perfon  and  addrefs  (fays  Mr.  Granger.)  recommended  him 
tx>  the  favour  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Thefe  exterior  qualifications,  without  the  aid  of 
any  kind  of  virtue,  or  fuperiority  of  abilities,  gained  him  fuch  an  afcendant  over 
her,  that  every  inftance  of  his  mifcondu6t  was  overlooked;  and  he  had  the  art  to 
make  his  faults  the  means  of  rifing  higher  in  her  favour.  He  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  firll  who  introduced  the  art  of  poifoning  into  England.  It  is  certain  that  he 
often  pra(Elifed  it  himfelf,  and  that  he  fent  a  divine  to  convince  Walfingham  of  the 
lawfulnefs  of  poifoning  the  queen  of  Scots,  before  her  trial." 

DUDLEY  (Sir  Robert)  who  was  ftyled  abroad  earl  of  Warwick  and  duke  of 
Northumberland,  appears  to  have  been  the  legitimate  fon  of  Robert  earl  of  Lei- 
cefter, by  the  lady  Douglas  Sheffield,  though  he  was  declared  illegitimate  by  his 
father.  He  was  born  at  Sheen,  in  Surry,  in  the  year  1573,  and  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Chrift-church  college,  Oxford.  The  earl  of  Leicefter  dying  in  1588,  left 
him  the  reverfion  of  the  greateft  part  of  his  fortune,  to  which  he  fucceeded  upon 
the  death  of  his  uncle  Ambrofe,  earl  of  Warwick.  Endued  by  nature  with  an  en- 
terpriling  genius,  he  had  a  ftrong  ambition  to  diftinguifli  himfelf  by  fome  naval  at- 
chievement;  and,  in  1594,  undertook  an  expedition  againft  the  Spanifli  fettlements 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  where  he  behaved  with  remarkable  gallantry.  In  1596  he  at- 
tended the  earl  of  Effex  and  the  lord  high  admiral  Howard  in  their  glorious  expe- 
dition againft  Cadiz  ;  and  for  the  courage  which  he  difplayed  at  the  taking  of  that 
town,  he  was  knighted  by  the  firft  of  thefe  noble  peers.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  king  James  I.  he  commenced  a  fuit,  with  a  view  of  proving  the  legitimacy 
of  his  birth  ;  but  being  overpowered  by  the  intrigues  of  the  countefs  dowager  of  Lei- 
cefter, he  retired  into  foreign  countries,  and  affumed  the  title  of  earl  of  Warwick. 
This  laft  circumftance  was  greedily  laid  hold  of  by  his  enemies  in  England,  who  re- 
•prefentcd  it  to  the  king  in  the  moft  unfavourable  light,  fo  that  his  majefty  fent  orders 
to  him  to  return  home ;  and  upon  his  refufal  to  comply  with  that  injunction,  his 
cftate  was  feized  and  vefted  in  the  crown. 

Sir  Robert  Dudley  was  kindly  received  at  the  court  of  Florence  by  Cofmo  II.  grand 
duke  of  Tufcany,  who,  in  procefs  of  time,  appointed  him  great  chamberlain  to  his 
confort,  the  arch-duchefs  Magdalen  of  Auftria,  fifter  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II. 
While  he  refided  at  this  court,  he  contrived  feveral  methods  of  improving  ftiipping, 
introduced  new  manufa(5turesj  and  encouraged  the  merchants  to  extend  their  foreign 
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commerce;  and  by  which  and  ctteffervlces  iw obtained  fo  high  a  reputation,  thar, 
at  the  defire  of  the  arch-duchffs,  the  emperor,  Ferdinand,  in  1620,  created  him  a 
duke  of  the  holy  Roman  empire.  '  Upon  .this  heraflXimed  his  grandfather's  title  of 
duke  of  Northumberland  -,  and,  ten  years  after,  was  enrolled  by  pope  Urban  VIII. 
among  the  Roman  nobility.  He  formed  the  great  proje6t  of  draining  the  morafs 
between  Fifa.  and  the  fca,  and  by  that  means  raifed  Leghorn  from  a  paltry  villacre 
to  a  large  and  beautiful  town.  He  was  deeply  read  in  philofophy,  phyfic,  che- 
miftry,  mathematics,  and  hiftory ;  and"  was  the  inventor  of  a  famous  medicine 
called  "  The  Earl  of  Warwick's  Powder."  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  voyage  to 
the  Welt  Indies;  a  work  entitled  Bel  Arc  am  del  Mare\  a  medical  treatife  called 
Catholicon ;  and  a  propofition  for  his  majelly's  fervice,  to  bridle  the  impertinency 
of  parliaments.  Sir  Robert  died  in  September  1639,  at  his  caftle  of  Carbello,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Florence. 

DUGDALE  (Sir  William)  an  eminent  hiftorian  and  antiquary,  was  born  at 
Shuftoke,  in  Warwickfhire,  on  the  12th  of  September,  1605.  He  was  tauoht 
grammar-learning  in  the  free-fchool  at  Coventry,  where  he  continued  till  he  was 
fifteen  years  of  age  ;  and  then  returning  home  to  his  father,  who  had  been  educated 
at  Oxford,  was  inftrufted  by  him  in  civil  law  and  hiftory.  Having  diftinguilhed 
himfelf  early  by  his  knowledge  in  antiquities,  he  was  recommended  by  Sir^Henry 
Spelman  to  Thomas  earl  of  Arundel,  earl  marlhal  of  England,  who  appointed  him 
a  purfuivant  at  arms  extraordinary,  by  the  name  of  Blanch  Lyon.  In  1640  he 
was  made  Rouge-Croix  purfuivant  in  ordinary;  and,  in  April  1644.,  'vvas  created 
Chefter-herald.  He  attended  king  Charles  I.  at  the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  and  after- 
wards at  Oxford,  where  he  remained  till  the  furrender  of  that  garrifon  to  the  parlia- 
ment. Upon  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  he  was  advanced  to  the  office  of  Norroy 
king  at  arms;  and  in  1677  was  appointed  Garter  principal  king  at  arms.  The 
fame  year  his  majefty  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  died  on 
the  10th  of  February,,,  1686,  and  was  interred  at  Shuftoke.  He  wrote,  i.  The 
Antiquities  of  Warwickfhire.:  2.  Origines  Juridiciales;  or  Hiftorical  Memorials  of 
theEnglifh  Laws,  &c.  3.  The  Hiftory  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  \  4.  A  fhort  Viow 
of  the  late  Troubles  in  England:  5.  The  Hiftory  of  imbanking  and  •  draining 
divers  Fens  and  MarfHes,  &c.  6.  The  Baronage  of  England ;  and  other  pieces. 
He  likcwife  atlilted  Roger  Dodfworth  in  compiling  the  Monafticon  Anglicanum. 
Mr.  Granger  ftyles  him  »'  the  moft  laborious  and  judicious  antiquary  of  his  age  ;'* 
and  obferves,  that  "  his  books  in  general  are  of  fpecial  ufe  to  the  readers  as  well  a& 
the  writers  of  EngliIhhifl:ory." 


ECHARD  (Laurence)  an  Englifh  hiftorian  and  divine,  w-^  the  fon  of  a  cler- 
gyman, and  was  born  at  BafTam,  near  Beccles,  in  Suffolk,  about  the  yean 671.  He 
Itudied  at  Chrift's  college  in  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  in  1691,  and  that  of  mafter  in  1695.  Having  taken  orders,  he  was  prefented 
to  the  livings  of  Welton  and  Elkinton,  in  Lincolnftiire.  He  was  afterwjirds  made 
a  prebendary  of  Lincoln  ;  and,  inAugufti7i2,  was  inftalled  archdeacon  of  $fow«. 
In  the  reign  of  king  George  I.  he  was  preferred  to  the  livings  of  Rendlcfham, 
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Subborn,  and  Alford,  in  Suffolk ;  at  which  places  he  lived  about  eight  years  in  a 
continued  ill  ftate  of,  health.  Being  adviled  to  go  to  Scarborough  for  the  waters, 
he  advanced  in  his  journey  as  far  as  Lincoln,'  but,  declining  very  faft,  was  unable 
tolproceed  further;  and  there,  going  to  take  the  air,  he  died  in  his  chariot  on  the 
1 6th  of  Auguft,  1730.  He  was  a  member  of  the  antiquarian  fociety  at  London. 
He  acquired  a  great  reputation  by  his  Hiftory  of  England,  wiiich,  though  violently 
attacked  by  Mr.  Oldmixon,  is  fl ill  held  in  confiderable  eftimation.  Befides  that 
work,  Mr.  Echard  wrote  a  general  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  from  the  nativity  of  our 
Saviour  to  the  firfl:  edablifhment  of  Chriftianity  by  human  laws,  under  the  emperor 
Conftantine  the  Great:  this  performance  has  pafied  through  feveral  editions,  and  is 
recommended  by  the  learned  Dr.  Prideaux  as  "  the  beft  of  it's  kind  in  the  Englilh 
tongue."  He  alfo  wrote  a  Hiftory  of  the  Revolution,  a  Roman  Hiftory,  &c.  and 
tranflated  into  Englifli  the  comedies  of  Terence. 

EDWARD  the  Black  Prince,  fo  called  from  his  wearing  his  black  armour. 
Was  the  eldeft  fon  of  Edward  III.  and  queen  Philippa,  and  was'born  at  VVoodftock 
'the  13th  of  June,  1330.  Before  he  was  fev^en  years  of  age,  he  was  created  by  his 
father  duke  of  Cornwall,  being  the  fir  ft  in  England  that  bore  the  title  of  duke. 
Upon  this  occafion  he  received  a  grant  of  the  ftannaries  or  tin-mines  in  Cornwall, 
together  with  the  coinage,  and  the  profits  arifing  from  thence.  In  the  fourteenth 
year  of  his  age  he  was  created  prince  of  Wales-,  the  king  inverting  him  with  a  co- 
roner, a  gold  ring,  and  a  filver  rod,  and  adding  lands  of  confiderable  value  in 
Wales  to  his  former  pofieffions,  to  enable  him  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  a  prince. 
When  he  was  juft  turned  of  fixteen,  he  attended  his  father  in  the  wars  in  France; 
commanded  the  firft  line  or  battalion  in  the  famous  battle  of  CrelTy,  and  obtained 
the  honour  of  that  glorious  viftory.  In  the  year  1356  he  profecuted  the  war  in 
■.Guien.ne  v/ith  aftoniihing  fuccefs  ;  and  on  the  19th  of  September,  1356,  with  no 
itiore  than  twelve  thoufand  men,  engaged  the  French  army  near  Poidiers,  which 
.confifted  of  above  fixty  thoufand,  whom  he  entirely  defeated,  and  took  John,  the 
iking  of  France,  prifoner.  "  In  this  battle  (fays  Mr.  Granger)  he  difplayed  all  the 
military  talents  of  a  confummate  general  ;  and  in  his  behaviour  after  ir,  all  that 
moderation  and  humanity,  efpecially  towards  the  r«yal  captive,  which  none  but 
great  minds  are  capable  of,  and  which  did  him  more  honour  than  his  vidory."' 
•Jh  1362  he  was  inverted  with  the  principality  of  Aquitaine;  and  in  1367  reftored 
iDon  Pedro  the  Cruel  to  the  kingdom  of  Caftile,  who  had  been  depofed  by  his  na- 
tural brother  Henry.  This  valiant  prince  died  at  Weftminfter  on  the  8th  of  June, 
1376,  in  the. 46th  year  of  his  age,  univerfally  regretted  by  the  Englifli  nation ;  he 
was  interred  with  great  magnificence  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury.  He 
married  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  Edmund  earl  of  Kent,  a  widow  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  by  whom  he  had  two  fons,  namely,  Edward,  who  died  in  his  infancy, 
and  Richard,  who  fucceeded  his  grandfather  on  the  throne  of  England. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince  was  regarded  throughout  all  Europe  as  one  of  the  moft 
invincible  heroes  oVthe  age  in  which  he  lived.  "  The  foldiers  loved  him  to  a  degree 
of  enthufiafm;  and  always  fought  under  his  banner  with  an  affurance  of  viftory, 
which  no  odds  could  leflen,  and  no  accidents  difappOint.  His  affability,  polite- 
refs,  piety,  clemency,  and  liberal  difpofuion,  have  been  celebrated  by  different 
hiftorians.''' 
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EGERTON  (Thomas)  baron  of  EUefmere,  adorned  the  office  of  chancellor  by 
his  knowledge,  his  integrity,  and  his  writings.  He  was  th?  natural  fon  of  Sir 
kichard  Egerton,  of  Ridley  in  Chefhire,  and  was  born  in  that  county  about  the 
year  1540,  He  was  educated  at  Brazen-nofe  college  in  Oxford,  of  which  lie  wiis 
entered  a  commoner  in  1556.  He  continued  there  three  years,  and  having  laid  a 
good  foundation  of  folid  learning,  removed  to-Lincoln's-Inn,  where  he  applied 
with  fuch  diligence  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  that  he  became,  in  a  little  time,  a  moft 
eminent  counfcllor.  Qiieen  Elizabeth,  charmed  with  his  rifing  merit,  appointed 
him  firft  her  folicitor-general,  then  her  attorney-general,  and  afterv/ards  mailer  of 
the  rolls.  In  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  that  princefs,  he  was  made  lord-keeper  of 
the  great  feal,  in  which  office  he  continued  during  the  remainder  of  Elizabeth's 
reign.  On  the  21ft  of  July,  1603,  he  was  created  a  peer  of  the  realm,  by  the 
title  of  lord  EUefmere ;  and  on  the  24th  of  that  month  was  appointed  lord  high 
chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  •,  and  the  fame  year  was  advanced  to  the  dig- 
nity of  vifcount  Brackley.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1617,  being  feized  with  a 
dangerous  illnefs,  he  refigned  the  feals,  and  died  on  the  15th  of  March  following, 
in  the  feventy-feventh  year  of  his  age.  "Wood  fays,  "  he  was  a  moft  grave  and 
prudent  man,  a  good  lawyer,  juft  and  honed  -,  of  fo  quick  an  apprehenfion  alio  and 
profound  judgment,  that  none  of  the  bench  in  his  time  went  beyond  him."  Some 
of  his  writings  relating  to  his  high  office,  and  the  court  in  which  he  prefided,  are 
in  print.     The  prefent  duke  of  Bridgewater  is  one  of  his  defcendants. 

ElMLYN  (Thomas)  a  learned  and  pious  divine,  memorable  for  his  fufferings  on 
the  fcore  of  heterodoxy,  was  born  at  Stamford,  in  Lincolnfhire,  in  May  1663; 
and  received  his  education  at  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  and  an  academy  of  the 
diflenters,  amongft  whom  he  began  to  preach  in  the  year  1682.  He  foon  after  be- 
came chaplain  to  the  countefs  of  Donnegal,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Belfail  in 
Ireland,  where  Sir  William  Franklin,  who  had  a  good  eftate  in  the  weft  of  England, 
offered- him  a  confiderablc  living,  on  condition  of  his  conforming  to  the  eftabliftied 
church  ;  but  this  he  declined,  the  terms  of  rninifterial  conformity  being  fuch  as  he 
could  not  confcientioufty  comply  with,  though  he  had  not  then  thefe  fcruples  about 
tiie  Trinity  which  he  afterwards  entertained.  The  confufions  in  Ireland  at  the  time 
of  the  revolution  induced  him  to  return  to  England  -,  and  being  invited  by  Sir 
Robert  Rich,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  to  his  houfe  near  Beccles  in  Suf- 
folk, was  prevailed  upon  by  him  to  officiate  as  minifter  to  a  diflenting  congrega- 
tion at  LeoftofF  in  that  county.  Here  he  contraded  an  intimate  acquantiance 
with  Mr.  William  Manning,  a  nonconformift  minifter  in  that  neighbourhood  ; 
and  being  both  of  inquifitive  tempers,  they  jointly  fearched  into  the  principal 
points  of  religion.  Dr.  Sherlock's  Vindication  of  the  Dodrine  of  the  Trinity  being 
publifhed  about  this  time,  they  turned  their  thoughts  to  that  fubjecSl  i  which  they 
examined  the  more  clofcly,  as  they  imagined  they  faw  reafon  firft  to  doubt,  and  af- 
terwards to  differ  from,  the  received  dodrine  in  that  article.  Mr.  Manning  became 
a  Socinian,  and  endeavoured  earneftly  to  make  Mr.  Emlyn  one;  but  the  latter  could 
never  be  brought  to  doubt  either  the  pre-exiftence  of  our  Saviour,  or  that  God 
created  the  material  world  by  him.  In  1691  Mr.  Emlyn  received  an  invitation 
from  Mr.  Boyfe,  a  diflenting  minifter  of  Dublin,  to  accept  of  the  paftoral  care  of 
his  congregation  jointly  with  himfelf,  and  accordingly  went  to  Dublin,  where,  about 
fix  years  after,  he  had  fome  thoughts  of  openly  declaring  his  fcntiments  on  the 
Trinity,  and  quitting  his  congregation,  as  he  could  have  no  hopes  of  ftaying  when 

they 
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they  were  known.  He  only  wanted  a  proper  opportunity  of  doing  it,  and  this  was 
foon  offered  him ;  for  Mr.  Duncan  Cummins,  a  phyfician  in  Dublin,  having  fome 
fufpicion,  put  Mr.  Boyfe  firft  upon  the  enquiry,  and  afterwards  went  with  him  to 
Mr.  Emlyn's  houfe,  where  Mr.  Emlyn  freely  owned  his  being  convinced  that 
■*'  the  God  and  Father  of  Jefus  Chrift  is  alone  the  fupreme  Being,  and  fuperior  in 
excellence  and  authority  to  his  Son,  who  derives  all  from  him."  He  further  de- 
clared, diAt  he  had  no  defign  to  occafion  ftrife  among  them,  and  would  therefore 
leave  the  congregation  peaceably,  that  they  might  chufe  another,  if  they  pleafed, 
in  his  room.  Mr.  Boyic,  however,  brought  the  affair  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Dublin  miniilers :  in  conTequence  of  which  Mr.  Kmlyn  was  immediately  prohibited 
from  preaching,  and  a  few  dais  after  obliged  to  withdraw  himfelf  into' England,, 
the  loudeft  clamours  being  raifed  againft  him  and  his  opinions. 

On  his  arrival  at  London  he  publifhcd  a  fhort  account  of  his  cafe,  and  after  about 
ten  weeks  abfence  returned  to  his  family,  which  he  had  left  in  Dublin.  Here  per- 
ceiving the  prodigious  odium  his  opinions,  and  confequently  himfelf,  lay  under,  he 
refolved  to  Ibevv  what  evidence  he  had  for  them  from  the  Scriptures,  and  wrote  An 
humble  Inquiry  into  the  Scripture  Account  of  Jefus  Chrift;  intending  to  return  to 
England  as  foon  as  it  was  printed.  Some  zealous  diflenters  gaining  intelligence  of 
this,  procured  the  lord  chief  juftice  Pine's  fpecial  warrant  to  feize.  him  and  his 
books,  and  went  with  the  keeper  of  Newgate  to  fee  it  executed.  The  chief  juftice 
at  firft  refufed  to  take  bail,  but  at  laft  allowed  two  perfons  to  be  bound  in  a  recog- 
nizance of  eight  hundred  pounds  for  his  appearance.  He  accordingly  took  his  trial 
for  this  book,  before  the  court  of  Queen's-Bench,  on  the  14th  of  June,  1703;. 
and  not  being  permitted  to  fpeak  freely,  was  foon  found  guilty.  He  was  com- 
mitted to  the  common  jail  till  the  16th  of  June,  and  then  appearing  to  have 
judgment  given  againft  him,  the  queen's  council  moved  that  he  fhould  recant'; 
which  Mr.  Emlyn  abfolutely  refufing,  he  was  fentenced  to  undergo  a  year's  impri- 
fonment,  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  thoufand  pounds  to  the  queen,  to  lie  in  prifon  till  it 
was  paid,  and  to  find  fecurity  for  his  good  behaviour  during  life ;  and,  as  if  this 
was  not  fufficient,,  was  led  with  a  paper  on  his  breaft  round  the  four  courts.  lie 
was  now  for  above  a  quarter  of  a  year  a  clofe  prifoner  in  the  under-fherifF*s  houfe  j 
after  which  he  was  hurried  away  to  the  common  jail,  where  he  lay  among  the  cri- 
minals, in  a  clofe  room  jelled  with  fix  beds,  for  five  or  fix  weeks ;  and  then  was 
removed  upon  his  petition,  by  an  habeas  corpus  into  the  Marflialfea.  Thus  he 
continued  under  clofe  confinement,  forfaken  by  air  his  friends,  except  Mr.  Boyfe,-. 
who  made  incefi^ant  attempts  to  procure  his  liberty.  At  laft  his  fine  was  diminifhed 
to  feventy  pounds,  which,  together  with  twenty  pounds  claimed  by  the  primate  as 
queen's  almoner,  being  paid,  he  was  re  leafed,  after  two  years  and  above  a  month's 
imprifonment,  upon  giving  fecurity  for  his  good  behaviour  during  life. 

He  now  returned  to  London,  where  a  few  friends  aflembled  a  fmall  congregation,. 
to  whom  he  preached  every  Sunday.  This  gave  great  offence  to  the  high-church 
clergy;  and  the  lower  houfe  of  convocation,  in  their  reprefentation  to  the  queen 
ia  1711,  made  no  fcruple  falfely  to  affert,  that  weekly  fermons  were  preached^ 
in  defence  of  the  Unitarian  principles.  Within  a  few  years,  however,  this 
congregation  was  diffolved  by  the  death  of  the  principal  perfons  who  fupported" 
it ;  and  Mr.  Emlyn  being  left  a  comfortable  fubfiftence,  by  a  gentleman*  who. 
pitied  his  misfortunes,  retired  into  filence  and  obfcurity ;  but  was  honoured 
with  the  efteem  and  friendftiip  of  many  eminent  and  learned  men,  among  whom 
were  the  excellent  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,   Mr.  Wi,lliam  Whifton,  and  Dr.  James 

Fofter. 
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Fofter;  He  died  at  Iflington,  on  the  30th  of  July,  1741,  at  chc  age  of  feventy- 
e'lohz.  He  wrote  feveral  tracts  relating  to  the  Trinitarian  concroverly  -,  memoiri 
of  the  life  and  fentiments  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  5  and  fermoLo  on  various  fub- 
jeifls.'  His  works  are  printed  in  three  volumes,  o61avo,  and  to  rJie  whole  are  nre- 
fixed,  by  his  fon  Solomon  Emlyn,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  or  the 
Author. 

ETHEREGE  (Sir  George)  a  celebrated  wit,  who  fiourifhed  in  the  refgns  of 
'Charles  II.  and  James  II.  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Oxfordshire, 
and  was  born  about  the  year  1636.  It  is  fuppofed  that  he  had  ibme  education  at 
the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  though  it  appears  that  he  made  no  long  refidence 
there,  an  inclination  for  feeing  the  world  having  led  him  to  travel  into  France  when 
he  was  very  young.  On  his  return,  he  for  fome  time  ftudied  the  law  in  one  of  the 
inns  of  court;  but  finding  that  kind  of  ftudy  too  heavy  for  his  volatile  and  airy 
difpofition,  and  confequentjy  making  but  little  progrefs  in  it,  he  foon  quitted  it  for 
the  purfuit  of  more  agreeable  accomplilhments.  In  1664  he  brought  on  the  ftage 
his  firft  dramatic  performance,  entitled  the  Comical  Revenge,  or  Love  in  a  Tub, 
which  met  with  good  fuccefs,  and  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  great^ 
■eft  wits  of  the  age,  fuch  as  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  earl 
of  Rochefter,  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  &c.  In  1668  he  produced  another  comedy,  cal- 
led, She  would  if  flie  could,  which  gained  him  no  lefs  applaufe  than  the  former. 
Mr.  Phillips  fays  of  thefe  two  comedies,  that  "  for  pleafant  wit  and  no  bad  ceco- 
nomy  they  are  judged  not  unworthy  the  approbation  they  have  met  with."  In  1 766 
he  publifhcd  his  third  and  laft  dramatic  piece,  viz.  the  Man  of  Mode,  or  Sir  Fop- 
ling  Flutter.  This  is  an  admirable  comedy  •,  the  charaders in  it  are  ftrongly  marked, ' 
the  plot  agreeably  condufted,  and  the  dialogue  truly  polite  and  elegant. 

Our  author  was  much  addi6tcd  to  gaming,  wine,  and  women,  which  impaired 
both  his  health  and  his  fortune.  In  order  to  retrieve  the  latter,  he  paid  his  ad- 
dr-efles  to  a  rich  widow,  whofe  ambition  was  fuch,  that  fhe  had  determined  not 
to  marry  any  man  who  could  not  beftow  a  title  on  her  ;  on  which  account  he  was 
obliged  to  purchafe  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  was  in  his  perfon  a  fair,  flen- 
der,  genteel  man  -,  and  in  his  deportment  very  affable  and  courteous,  of  a  fprightly 
'and  generous  temper ;  which,  with  his  lively  and  natural  vein  of  writing,  acquired 
him  the  appellation  of  Genile  George^  and  Eajy  Etherege.  His  courtly  addrefs  and 
other  accomplifhments  procured  him  the  favour  of  the  duchefs  of  York,  to  whom 
he  dedicated  his  laft  play  ;  and  when,  on  the  accefTion  of  James  II.  fhe  became 
queen,  he  was  by  her  recommendation  fent  ambaffador  to  Ratisbon,  where  he  con- 
tinued till  after  his  majefly  quitted  this  kingdom.  None  of  the  biographical  writers 
have  exaftly  fixed  the  period  of  Sir  George's  death,  though  all  feem  to  place  it  not 
long  after  the  revolution.  Gildon  fays,  that  on  ;hat  great  event  he  followed  his 
mailer  king  James  into  France,  and  died  there,  or  very  foon  after  his  arrival  in 
England  from  thence.  But  the  authors  of  the  Biographia  Britannica  mention  a 
report  that  he  came  to  an  untimely  death  by  an  unlucky  accident  at  Ratisbon  : 
having  treated  fome  company  at  his  houfe  there  with  a  liberal  entertainment,  in 
which  he  had  taflcen  his  glafs  too  freely,  and  being,  through  his  great  complaifance, 
too  forward  in  waiting  upon  his  guefls  at  their  departure,  fiulhed  as  he  was,  he  fell 
down  the  flairs,  and  breaking  his  neck,  died  on  the  fpot ;  thus  falling  a  martyr  tu 
jollity  and  civiiity.     Of  this  however,  we  have  no  certain  proof. 
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Sir  George,  btfides  his  comedies,  wrote  fome  airy  fonnets,  panegyrics,  and  other 
poetical  trifles.  He  alfo  wrote  a  piece  entitled,  "  An  account  of  the  rejoicing  at 
the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  performed  by  Sir  George  Etherege,  Knight,  refiding  there, 
from  his  Majefty  of  Great  Britain,  upon  occafion  of  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  In  a  letter  from  himfelf."  His  comedies,  though  highly  applauded  for 
wit,  have  been  jultiy  cenfured  for  the  immorality  with  which  they  abound, 

EVELYN  (John)  Efq.  one  of  the  greateft  natural  philofophers  that  England^ 
has  produced,  was  born  at  Wotton  in  Surry,  the  31ft  of  Oclober,  1620.     He  wash 
inftriidled  in  grammar  learning  at  Lewes  in  Suflex  •,  from  whence,  in  the  year  1637^ 
he  removed  to  Baliol  college,  Oxford,  where  he  profecuted  his  academical'  ftudies 
with  great  diligence.     He  afterwards  ftudied  in  the  Middle  Temple,  London;  and. 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  obtained  permiffion  from  king  Charles  L 
to  travel  for  his  improvement.     Accordingly,  in  the  fpring  of  1644,  he  left  Eng- 
land, in  order  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe-,  which  he  performed  with  great  ad- 
vantage to  himfelf.     His  early  affedion  to,  and  fkill  in,  the  fine  arts,  appearedn' 
during  his  travels ;  for  we  find,  that  he  delineated  on  the  fpot  the  profpefts  of^ 
ieveral  remarkable  places  that  lie  between  Rome  and  Naples.     Returning  to,  Eng- 
land in  1651,  he  took  up  his  refidence  at  Sayes-Court  near  Deptford^,  which  he 
polTefled  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Browne,  bart.     In.- 
1658  he  publilhed  a  book  entitled  "  The  French  Gardener;   inftru6ling  how  to 
cultivate  all  forts  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Herbs  for  the  Garden."     The  next  year  he: 
drew  his  pen  in  defence  of  the  royal  caufe,    and   wrote    "  An  Apology  for  tha- 
Royal  Party's  in  a  Letter  to  a  perfon  of  the  late  council  of  (late  ;  with  a  Touch  at 
the  pretended  Plea  of  the  Army."     This  pamphlet  had  a  good  efFeft,  and  was  fo> 
well  received,  that  it  paiTed  through  three  editions  in  that  year.     Soon  after  came 
out  a  piece  entitled  "  News  from  Bruflels,  in  a  letter  from  a  near  attendant' on  his- 
Majelty's  Perfon,  to  a  Perfon  of  Honour  here,  deated  March  the  loth  1659.'^    The 
defign  of  this  pretended  letter  was  to  reprefent  the  character  of  king  Charles  II.  in', 
as  unfavorable  a  light  as  poflible,  and  to  deftroy  the  impreffions  which  had  been 
propagated  to  his  advantage.     All  the  king's  friends  were  exceedingly  alarmed  at: 
this  attempt,  and  Mr.  Evelyn  as   much  as  any  of  them:  he    therefore,,  as  an  anti- 
dote to  this  poifon,  fent  abroad  in  a  week's  time  a  complete  an fwer,  which  bore  the^ 
following  title;  "  The  late  News  or.Meflage  from  BrufTcls  unmalked."' 

Immediately  after  the  king's  return,  Mr.  Evelyn  was  introduced  to  him,  and  fa-  . 
voured  with  a  gracious  reception.     In  1661  he  publilhed  the  four  following  pieces, . 
viz.  I.   A  Panegryic  on  King  Charles   the  Second's  Coronation :  2.  Inftrudions-s 
concerning  the  Ereding  of  a  Library,  tranllated  from  the  French  of  Gabriel  Naudc  :  ,- 
3.  FumigiAim;  or  the  Inconveniencies  of  the  Air  and  Smoke  of  London  diflipated  : 
and,  4.  Tyrannus  or  the  Mode,  in,  a  Difcourfe  of  Sumptuary  Laws.     In  the  year 
1663,  when  the  Royal  Society  was  eftablilhed,  Mr.  Evelyn  was  chofen  one  of  its 
members;  and  at  the  breaking  out  of, the  Dutch  war  in  1664,  he  was  one  of  the 
commiflioners  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  fick  and  wounded  feamen.     The  fame> 
year  came  out  his  *'  Sylva ;  or  a  Difcourfe  of  Foreft-Trees,  and  the  Propagation  of 
Timber  in  his  Majefty's  Dominions  :"  this  valuable  work  was  written  at  the  requeft 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  publilhed  by  their  order.     Our  author's  merit  had,  by 
this  time,  introduced  him  into  the  friendlhip  of  fome  of  the  beft  and  greateft  men 
of  the  age;  and  it  was  chiefly  by  his  perfuafion,  that  the  lord  Howard  was  prevailed 
on  to  prefent  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  the  nobk  coUedor  of  Arundelian  mar- 
bles • 
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hks.  In  1669  Mr.  Evelyn  made  a  journey  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  honoured 
with  the  degree  of  dodtor  of  the  civil  law.  Upon  the  firft  eredlicn  of  the  board  of 
trade  and  plantations;,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  that  council  •,  and  he  fhewed, 
by  his  Hiftory  of  Navigation  and  Commerce,  how  well  he  was  q/alified  to  fill  fuch 
place.  The  Royal  Society  having  ordered,  that  each  of  their  liiembers  fhould  in 
his  turn  pronounce  at  their  feveral  meetings  a  difcourfe  on  fome  fubjed  of  experi- 
mental philofophy,  Mr.  Evelyn  prefented  them  with  a  treatiie  called,  "  Terra  •,  a 
Ehilofophical  Difcourfe  of  Earth,  relating  to  the  Culture  and  Improvement  of  it 
for  Vegetation  and  the  Propagation  of  Plants;"  which  was  printed  in  1675.  In 
December  1685,  he  was  named  one  of  the  commiflioners  for  executing  the  high 
ofRce  of  lord  privy-feal ;,  and,  foon  after  the  revolution,  was  made  treafurer  of 
Greenwicli  Hofpiral. 

Full  of  years  and  reputation,  this  amiable  and  worthy  man  died  on  the  27th  of 
February,.  1706,  in  theeighty-fixth  year  of  his  age-,  and  was  interred  at  Wotton, 
the  place  of  his  nativity.  Befides- the  above-mentioned  works,  he  alfo  wrote,  i.  A 
Charader  of  England:  2.  The  State  of  France  :  3*  Sculpture,  or  ihe  Hiftory 
and  Art  of  Chalcography  and  Engraving  in  Copper:  4.  Kalendarium  Hortenfe, 
©r  the  Gardener's  Almanac  r  5.  Mundus  Muliebris,  or  the  Lady's  Dreffing-Room 
unlocked,-  and  her  Toilet  fpread  :  6.  Numifmata,  or  a  Difcourfe  of  Medals  ancient 
and  modern ;  and  other  treatifes.  Bilhop  Burnet  ftyles  Mr.  Evelyn  "  a  moft  inge-- 
nious  and  virtuous  gentleman,  who  is  not  fatisfied  to  have  advanced  the  knowledge 
of  his  age,  by  his  own  moil  ufeful  and  fuccefsful  labours  about  planting  and  divers 
other  ways,  but  is  ready  to  contribute  every  thing  in  his  power  to  perfed  other 
men's  endeavours."*'  The  learned  and  judicious  Mr.  Wotton,  in  his  Refle<5tions 
upon  ancient  and  mordern  Learning,  fpcaks  of  our  author  in  very  high  terms,  and 
obfcrves,  that  *^  it  may  be  efteemed  a  fmall  charadler  of  Mr.  Evelyn's  Sylva,  or 
Difcourfe  of  Foreft-Trces,  to  fay,  that  it  out-does  all  that  Theophraftus  and  Pliny 
hav^  left  us  on  thatfubjcd  :  for  it  not  only  does  that  and  a  great  deal  more,  but 
contains  more  ufeful  precepts,  hints,  and  difcoveries,  upon  that  now  fo  necefiary 
part  of  ouri^^j  rujaca,  than  the  world  had  till  then  known  from  all  the  obfervations 
of  former  ages. 

EVELYN  (JoKN)"efq.  fon  of  the  preceding  author,  was  born  at  Layes-Court 
near  Deptford,  on  the  14th  of  January,  1654^  and  received. his  education  at  Tri- 
nity-college,  Oxford.  Being  no  lefs  diftinguilhed  for  his  political 'abilities  than  his 
literary  accomplilhments,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiflioners  of  the  revenue 
in  Ireland,  and  would  probably  have  been  advanced  to  higlier  employments,  had. 
he  not  been  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  dying  on  the  24th  of  March,  1698,  in  the 
fprty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  wrote  an  elegant  Greek  poem,  and  feveral  Englifh 
ones,  which  have  been  much  admired.  He  alfo  tranflated  a  Poem  on  Gardens, 
from  the  Latin  of  Renatus  Rapinus  •,  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  from  the  Greek 
of  Plutarch  ;  and,  from  the  French,  *'  The  Hiftory  of  the  Grand  Vifiers  Mahomet 
and  Achmct  Coprogli ;  of  the  three  laft  Grand  Seigniors,  their  Sultanas,  and  chief 
Fj^YOurites  :  with  the  moft  fecret  Intrigues  of  the  Seraglio." 

*  Buniet's  HiHory  of  the  Reformation,  Vol.  II,  p,  aij,^  . 
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FAIRFAX  (Thomas,  lord)  general  of  the  parliament's  forces  in  the  great  re- 
bellion, was  the  ion  of  Ferdinand  lord  Fairfax,  and  was  born  at  -Denton  in  the  pa- 
rifhofOtley,  in  Yorkfliire,  in  January  1611.  He  fludied  in  St.  John's  college, 
Cambridge,  and  afterwards,  being  of  a  martial  difpofition,  went  into  Holland, 
and  ferved  as  a  volunteer  under  the  command  of  Horatio,  lord  Vere.  Having  thus 
acquired  fome  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war,  he  returned  to  England,  and  retiring 
to  his  father's  houfe,  married  Anne,  the  fourth  daughter  of  the  lord  Vere.  Upon 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  1642,  his  father  was  made  general  of  the  par- 
liament's forces  in  the  North,  and  the  fon  obtained  a  commifTion  to  be  general  of 
the  horfe  under  him,  when  he  foon  fignalized  himfelf  by  his  intrepidity  on  feveral 
occafions,  particularly  in  taking  fome  important  towns  and  garrifons  in  Yorkftiirc 
and  Chefnire.  He  commanded  the  right  wing  of  horfe  at  the  famous  battle  of  Mar- 
fton  Moor,  in  v/hich  the  Royalifts  were  defeated,  and  the  king's  affairs  entirely 
ruined  in  the  North. 

On  the  parliament's  new  modelling  the  army,  they  unanimoufly  voted  fir  Tho- 
mas Fairfax  general  in  the  room  of  the  earl  of  Eflex,  and  to  him  Oliver  CromweH 
was  joined  with  the  title  of  lieutenant-general,  who  was  afterwards  the  fpring  of  all 
his  fucceeding  motions,  in  February  1645,  he  received  his  commifTion;  after 
which,  he,  on  the  14th  of  June,  obtained  a  complete  vi(5tory  in  the  decifive  battle 
01  Nafeby.  On  the  i8th  he  took  Leicefter;  on  the  loth  of  July  he  defeated  the 
lord  Goring-,  on  the  2 2d  took  Bridgewater  by  ftorm  ;  on  the  30th  of  the  fame 
month  became  mailer  of  Bath  ;  on  the  15th  of  AwgAjft  took  Sherborne-caftle  by 
itorm  i  and  having  befieged  Briilol  from  the  nd  of  Augufl  to  the  loth  of  Septem- 
ber, it  was  furrendered  to  him  by  prince  Rupert.  After  this  he  became  mafter  of 
Tiverton  •,  took  Dartmouth  by  florm ;  befieged  and  took  the  city  of  Exeter,  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  feveral  forts  and  garrifons ;  defeated  the  lord  Hopton,  and  fol- 
lowing him  into  Cornwall,  entirely  difperfed  the  king's  army  in  the  wefl. 

He  then  obliged  the  king  to  retire  in  difguife  from  Oxford.  His  majefty  de- 
parted from  thence  on  the  27th  of  April,  1646,  and  put  himfelf  into  the  hands  of 
the  Scots  ;  when  fir  Thomas  having  taken  that  city,  and  feveral  other  places,  the 
unhappy  king  Charles  I.  had  before  Michaelmas  neither  an  army  nor  fortrels  left 
in  England.  He  then  took  a  journey  to  London,  where  he  arrived  on  the  12th 
of  November,  being  met  ibme  miles  oft  by  great  crowds  of  people,  and  the  city 
militia;  and  two  days  after  he  received  the  thanks  and  congratulations  of  both 
houfes  of  parliament.  On  the  18th  of  Decemb'tr  he  fet  out  to  convoy  the  two 
hundred  tkoufand  pounds  that  had  been  granted  to  the  Scottilh  army,  as  the  price 
of  their  delivering  up  their  ibvereign.  The  parliament  now  attempting  to  disband 
the  army,  he,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  1647,  advanced  towards  London,  and 
and  in  Auguft  entered  the  city,  with  the  fixty  members  who  had  fled  to  the  army, 
and  reftored  them  in  a  kind  of  triumph  ;  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  both 
houfes,  and  was  appointed  conftable  of  the  Tower.  His  father  dying  on  the  13th 
of  March,  1647-8,  he  became  pofiTefiTed  of  his  title  and  eflate,  and  was  appointed 
keeper  of  Pontefradt-caftle,  cu.los  rotuloruni  of  Yorkfhire,  &c.  in  his  room  ;  after 
which  he  quelled  an  inliirredion  of  the  London  apprentices ;  and  another  in  Kent, 
headed  by  George  Goring,  earl  of  Norwich.  He  returned  to  London  to  awe 
that  city  and  the  parliament  j  and  to  foiward  the  proceedings  againft  the  king, 
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<iaartered  himfelf  at  Whitehall.  He  was  foremofl  in  the  liflr  o^f  the  lcing*s  judges, 
but  refufed  to  a6l  as  he  afterwards  did  to  fobfcribe  the  teft  appointed  %y  pailia- 
ment  for  approving  all  that  was  done  in  relation  to  the  king,  in  lliort,  being  un- 
willing to  march  againft  the  Scotsj  who  had  declared  for  king  Charles  II,  he  re- 
figned  his  commifllon,  on  which  the  parliament  fettled  an  annual  revenue  of  five 
thoufand  pound<;  a  year  upon  him  ;  after  which  he  lived  privately,  till  he  was 
invited  by  general  Monk  to  affift  him  againft  Lambert's  army,  when  he  chearfuUy 
embraced  the  occafion,  and  on  the  3d  of  December,  1659,  appeared  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  gentlemen  of  Yorkfhire,  when,  upon  the  reputation  of  his  name,  a 
body  of  one  thoufand  two  hundred  horfe  forfook  Lambert  and  joined  him.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  houfe  of  commons  on  the  3d  of 
May,  1660,  to  wait  upon  king  Charles  IL  at  the  Hague,  to  defire  him  fpcediiy  to 
return  to  England  ;  and  having  readily  aflifted  in  his  rcftoration,  retired  again  to 
his  feat  in  the  country,  where  he  lived  in  a  private  manner  till  his  death,  which 
happened  on  the  nth  of  November,  1671,  in  the  fixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

Lord  Fairfax  wrote  memorials  of  himfelf,  printed  in  1669,  and  was  not  only  an 
hiftorian,  but  a  poet.  He  verfified  the  Pfalms  of  David,  and  other  parts  of  Scripture, 
and  wrote  a  poem  on  Solitude,  &c. 

FARQUHAR  (George)  an  ingenious  comic  writer  and  poet,  was  the  fon  of  a 
clergyman  in  Ireland,  and  was  born  at  Londonderry  in  1678.  When  he  was  very 
young,  he  gave  fpecimens  of  his  poetry,  in  which  hedifcovered  a  force  of  thinking, 
and  turn  of  expreflion,  much  beyond  his  years.  In  1694  he  was  fcnt  to  Trinity- 
college,  Dublin,  where,  by  the  progrefs  he  made  in  his  ftudies,  he  acquired  a  con- 
fiderable  reputation:  but  his  gay  and  volatile  difpofition  could  not  long  reliih  the 
gravity  and  retirement  of  an  academic  life  •,  and  therefore,  foon  quitting  it,  he  be- 
took himfelf  to  the  diverfions  of  the  ftage,  and  procured  his  admittance  into  thfe 
company  of  the  Dublin  theatre.  He  had  the  advantage  of  a  good  perfon,  and, 
though  his  voice  was  fomewhat  weak,  met  with  a  tolerable  reception  as  an  aftor; 
for  which  realbn  he  refolved  to  continue  on  the  llage,  till  fomething  better  fhould 
offer.  But  his  refolution  was  foon  broken  by  an  accidenr,  whereby  he  was  near 
turning  a  feigned  tragedy  into  a  real  one;  for  being  to  play  the  part  of  Guyomar, 
who  kills  Vafquez,  in  Mr.  Dryden's  Indian  Emperor,  and  forgetting  to  exchange  his 
fword  for  a  foil,  in  the  engagement  he  wounded  his  brother  tragedian,  who  repre- 
fen ted  Vafquez,  very  dangeroufly  •,  and  though  the  wound  did  not  prove  mortal, 
yet  Mr.  Farquhar  was  fo  fhocked  at  it,  that  he  determined  never  to  appear  on  the 
ftage  any  more. 

Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Farquhar,  who  had  now  no  inducement  to  remain  at  Dub- 
lin, went  to  London.  After  his  arrival  there,  which  was  in  the  year  1696,  the 
celebrated  adlor  Mr.  Wilks  ceafed  not  to  folicit  him,  till  he  had  prevailed  with 
him  to  write  a  play.  Wilks,  knowing  his  humour  and  abilities,  aflured  him  that 
he  was  confidered  by  all  in  a  much  higher  light  than  Ije  had  yet  (hewn  himfelf  in, 
and  that  he  was  much  more  adapted  to  furnifli  compo«fions  for  the  (iage,  than  to 
echo  thofe  of  other  poets  upon  it :  but  he  was  more  fubflantially  invited  by  a  gen- 
teel accommodation,  which  allowed  him  an  opportunity  of  exerting  his  genius  at  his 
leifure;  for  the  earl  )of  Orrery,  who  was  a  patron  as  well  as  mafler  of  letters,  gave  him 
a  lieutenant's  commiffion  in  his  own  regiment  in  Ireland,  which  Mr.  Farquhar  held 
feveral  years,  behaving  without  reproach  as  an  officer.  In  1698,  his  firft  comedy, 
called  Love  and  a  Bottle,  appeared  on  the  ftage ;  and,  for  it's  fprightly  dialogue 
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and  bufy  Scenes,  w,as  well   received  by  the  public.     At  the  beginning  of  the  year      '■ 
,7co  was  ac^edhi^Conftant  Couple,  or  Trip  to  the  Jubilee;  it  being  then  a  jubike      , 
year  at  Rome    wh^pn  popifh  zealots  of  all  countries  made  their  trip  thither^  to  pur- 
chafe  pardons  an^  trinkets  for  the  convenience  of  their  louls  and  bodies.     In  the 
character  of  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  our  author  drew  fo  gay  and  airy  a  figure,  fo  well 
fuitcd  to  Wilks's  talents,  and  fo  animated  by   his  gttlure  and  vivacity  of  fpirir,. 
that  the  player  gained  aimoft  as  much  reputation  as  the  poet.     Mr.  Farquhar,  en- 
coo  raeed  by  the  prodigious  fuccefs  of  this  play,   made  a  continuation  of  it  in  1701-, 
in  his  comedy  of  Sir  Harry  Wildair.     The  next  year  he  publilhed  hisMifcellanie-V 
©r  Colleaion  of  Poems,  Letters,  and  Effays,  which  contain  a  variety  of  humorous 
and  pleafant  fallies  of  fancy.     In  1703  came  out  another  diverting  comedy  of  his,., 
calkd  The  Inconftant,  or,  the  Way  to  win  Him  :  but  now  plain  Knglifh  produdi- 
ons'  with  nothing  but  good  fenfe,  natural  humour,  and  wit  to  recommend  them, 
began  to  give  way  to  Italian  and  French  operas ;  the  airy  entertainments  of  dancing 
and   finging,  which  conveyed   no  inftruftion,  awakened -no  generous   paffion,  nor 
filled  the  b°eaft  with  any  thing  great  and  manly  :  and  therefore  this  comedy  was  re- 
ceived more  coldly  than  the  former,  though  by  no  means  inferior  to  them  in  point 
of  merit.     Mr.  Farquhar  was  married  this  year,  and,  according  to  general  report^ 
to  a  ladv  of  great  fortune-,  but  in  this  particular  was  miferably  difappointed.    The- 
ladv  had  falleli  in  love  with  him,  and  fo  violent  was  her  pafilon,  that  fhe  refolved' 
to  have  him  at   any  rate  •,  and,  as  flie  knew  he  was  too  much  diffipated  in  life  to 
think  of  matrimony,  unlefs  advantage  was  annexed   to  it,  fhe  firft  caufed  a  report 
to  be  fpread  of  her  being  a  great  fortune,  and  then  found  means  to  let  him  know 
her   affeaion   for  him./' Farquhar  married  her -,  and  what  is   very,  extraordinary^, 
though  he  found  himfelf  deceived,  his  circumfl-ances  embarrafied,  and  his  family 
increafing,  he  never  upbraided  her  for  the  impofition,  but  behaved,  to  her  with  all 
'  the  delicacy  and  tendernefs  of  the  moil  indulgent  hufband. 

In  the  year  1704,  a  farce  called  The  Stage-Coach,  in  the  compofition  of  which 
he  was  jointly  concerned  with  another,  made  it's  firft  appearance,  and  was  well  re-- 
ceived.  His  next  comedy,  named  The  Twin-Rivals,  was  reprefented  in  1705; 
and  in  the  fucceeding  year  came  out  his  Recruiting  Officer.  His  laft  dramatic 
piece  was  The  Beaux  Stratagem,  of  which  he  did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  full  fuccefs; 
Beino-  unhappily  opprefTed  with  fome  debts,  he  was  obliged  to  make  application  to 
a  certain  courtier,  who  had  formerly  given  him  many  profeffipns  of  friendfhip. 
His  pretended  patron  advifcd  him  to  convert  his  commiffion  into  the  money  he 
wanted,  and  pledged  his  honour,  that  in  a  fhorc  time  he  would  provide  him  another. 
This  circumftance  appearing  favourable,  and  being  unable  to  bear  the  thoughts  of 
want,  he  fold  his  commifllon  :  but  when  he  renewed  his  application,  and  reprefented 
the  diftrefied  fituation  he  was  in,  his  noble  patron  had  forgot  his  promife,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  had  never  intended  to  perform  it.  This  cliftra61ing  difappointment  io 
preyed  upon  our  author's  mind,  that  it  carried  him  off  this  worldly  theatre,  while 
his  laft  play  was  afting  in  the  height  of  its  fuccels  at  that  of  Drury^ane.  His 
death  happened  in  April  if/oy,  before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age. 

In  the  Mufcs  Mercury,  or  Monthly  Milcellany,  for  May  1707,  we  meet  with 
the  following  paffage :  "  All  that  love  comedy  will  be  forry  to  hear  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Farquhar,  whofe  two  laft  plays  had  fomething  in  them  truly  humoroys  and 
diverting.  It  is  true,  the  critics  will  not  allow  any  part  of  them  to  be  regular; 
but  Mr.  Farquhar  had  a  genius  for  comedy,  of  which  one  may  fay,  that  it  was  rather 
above  rules  than  below  them.     His  condud,  though  not  artful,  was  furprifing ; 
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Kis  charaders,  though  not  great,  werejuft  :  his  humour,  though  low,  divertino- ; 
his  dialogue,  though  loofe  and  incorred,  gay  and  agreeable;  and  his  wir,  tTiouoh 
not  iuperabundant,  pleafanr.  In  fhort,  his  plays  have,  upon  the  whole,  a  certain 
air  of  novelty  and  mirth,  every  time  they  are  reprefented  ;  and  fuch  as  love  to  laucyh 
at  the  theatre  will  probably  mifs  hrmmore  than  they  now  imagine." 

FASTOLFF  (John)  knight  and  knight-banneret,  a  valiant  and  renowned  ge- 
neral in  thefifteench  century,  was  defcended  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family^ia 
Norfolk,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  born  at  Yarmouth  in  that  county,  about  the 
year  1377.  In  1413  he  received  a  grant  of  the  caftle  and  dominion  ofVeires  in 
Gafcony.  Two  years  after,  he  was  entrufled,  in  conjundion  with  the  earl  of  Dor- 
fet,  with  the-  government  of  Harfleur;  and  it  appears  that  he  was  prefent  at  the 
battle  of  Agincourr,  where  he  greatly  diflinguifhed  himfelf.  After  the  death  of 
Henry  V-.  he  was  appointed  by  the  regent,  John  duke  of  Bedford,  grand  maftei  of 
his  houlhold,  and  venefchal  of  Normandy.  In  1423  he  was  conflituted  lieutenant 
for  the  king  in  Normandy,  in  thejurifdidions  of  Rouen,  Evreux,  Alen^on,  and 
the- countries  beyond  the  river  Seine-,  and  alfo  governor  of  the  counties  of  Anjou 
and  Maine.  He  afterwards  *ook  the  caftles  of  Tenuye  and  Beaumont  le  Vi- 
comptj  and  alfo  the  caftle  of  Silliele-Guillem,  from  which  he  was  dio-nified 
with  the  title  of  baron.  In  1425  he  took  St.  Ouen  D'Eftrais  near  LavaC  with 
other  places  of  ftrength,  from  the  enemy ;  for  which  fervices  in  France,  he 
was  inverted  with  the  order  of  the  garter.  In  1428  he  gained  great  honour  by  his 
valour  and  conduct,  in  totally  defeating  four  thoufand  brench  at  the  head  of  two 
thoufand  five  hundred  Englifli,  in  the  famous  battle  of  the  Herrings,  and  con- 
ducing a  convoy  in  triumph  to  the  Englifli  camp  before  Orleans.  In  1429  our 
brave  com.mander  appears  to  have  been  fomewhat  infeded  with  the  epidemical  panic 
which  had  then  taken  pofTeflion  of  moft  of  the  Engiilh^  on  account  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  •,  for  he  was  among  thofe  who  fled  from  the  enemy  at  the  battle  of  Patay. 
But,  notwithftandmg,  his  gener  il  charader  for  courage  and  ability  was  fo  well  efl:a.- 
blilhed,  that  in  1430,  the  duke  of  Bedford  preferred  him  to  the  lieutenancy  of  Caea 
in  Normandy. 

In  the  year  1432  Sir  John  Faftolfr  was  fent  ambaffador  to  the  council  of  Bafil, 
and  was  afterwards  appointed  to  negotiate  a  final  or  temporary  peace  with  the 
French.  The  duke  of  Bedford  dying  in  1435,  gave  a  manifeft  evidence  of  his 
efteem  and  regard  for  Sir  John  Faftolff,  by  appointing  him  one  of  the  executors  of 
his  lafl:  will-,,  and  Richard  duke  of  York,  who  fucceedcd  him  in  the  regency  of 
France,  granted  our  knight  an  annuity  of  twenry  pounds.  In  1440  Sir  John  made 
his  final  return  to  England,  where  he  flione  as  bright  in  virtue  as  he  had  in  valour 
abroad,  and  became  as  amiable  in  his  domeftic,  as  he  had  been  admirable  in  his 
public  charader.  He  was  a  benefador  to  both  the  univerfitics,  bequeathino-  a  con- 
fiderablc  legacy  to  Cambridge  for  building  the  fchools  of  Philofophy  and  CumI  Lawj 
and  at  Oxford,  he  was  lb  bountiful  to  Magdalen-College,  through  the  afFcdion  he 
had  for  his  friend  William  VVainfieet,  the  founder,  that  his  name  is  there  commemo- 
rated in  an  anniverfary  fpeech.  He  died  in  1459,  when  he  was  upwards  of  eighty 
years  of  age  -,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  poffeired  of  confiderable  ellates 
in  Norfolk,  SuflToik,  Yorklhire  and  Wil:lh're. 

Shakefpcar  had  been  highly  cenfured  by  fome  writers,  for  perverting,  they  fay, 
with  an  unaccountable  licence,  the  charader  of  this  great  and  good  man,  under 
his  Sir  John  FalftaflT;  while  others  will  not  allow  that  he  drew  his^Falftafl^from  any 
part  of  Sir  John  f  aftolff's  charader.     Thefe  latter  urge,  as  arguments  for  their  fide 
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of  the  queftlon,  the  difference  of  their  names,  a  difference  In  their  ages,  and  above 
all,  that  this  charader  of  Sir  John  FalftafF  was  written  and  aded  originally  under 
the  name  of  Sir  John  Oldcaftle  ;  with  whom,  however,  it  will  no  better  agree, 
except  as  to  ag^,  than  with  Sir  John  Faftolff.  This,  at  leaft,  is  certain,  that  no- 
thing can  be  more  different  than  the  chara(?lers  of  Shakefpear's  Faiftaff  and  the 
real  FaftolfF.  The  poet's  Faiftaff^  is  whimfical,  boafting,  cowardly,  lewd,  lying, 
drunken  debauchee ;  whereas  the  real  Sir  John  Faftolff  was  a  grave,  difcreet,  va- 
liant, chafte,  and  fober  commander,  continually  advanced  to  honours  and  places  of 
profit,  for  his  brave  and  politic  atchievements,  military  and  civil;  and,  when  finally 
fettled  at  home,  was  conftantly  employed  in  ads  of  hofpitality  and  munificence. 

FENTON  (Elijah)  an  Englifh  poet,  was  born  at  Shelton,  near  Newcaftle 
under  Line,  in  Staffordfliire,  towards  the  latter  end  of  king  Charles  the  Second's 
reign  ;  and  being  defigned  for  the  church,  was  fent  to  the  uc.iverfity  of  Cambridge, 
where,  embracing  principles  very  oppofite  to  the  government,  he  became  difqualified 
for  entering  into  holy  orders.  On  his  quitting  that  feminary  of  learning,  he  attended 
the  earl  of  Orrery,  as  his  fecretary,  to  Flanders ;  and  at  his  return,  became  mafter 
of  the  free-fchool  of  Sevenoak  in  Kent.  This  laborious  employment,  however,  he 
foon  quitted,  at  the  requeft  of  lord  Bolingbroke,  whopromifed  to  provide  for  him; 
but  before  his  lordlhip  was  able  to  perform  his  promife,  he  was  himfelf  obliged  to 
abandon  his  country.  Being  thus  dlfappointed,  Mr.  Fenton  had  recourfe  to  his 
literary  abilities ;  and  coUedting  his  poems,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  pub- 
lifhed  a  volume  of  them  in  1717.  About  the  fame  time  he  was  taken  into  the  fa- 
mily of  Mr.  fecretary  Craggs,  in  order  to  read  the  claffics  to  him  ;  and  that  amiable 
ftatelman  would  certainly  have  made  his  fortune,  had  he  not  been  carried  off  by' 
the  fmall-pox  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  In  1723  Mr.  Fenton  brought  upon  the  ftage 
his  tragedy  of  Mariamne,  and  with  the  profits  of  this  play  he  difcharged  all  his 
debts,  which  amounted  to  little  lefs  than  one  thoufand  pounds.  Soon  after,  being 
invited  by  lady  Trumball,  relidl  of  Sir  William  Trumball,  to  undertake  the  educa- 
tion of  her  fon,  he  accepted  the  off'er ;  and  fettling  in  that  family,  continued  to  re- 
fide  there  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  publifhed  a  fine  edition  of  the  Works 
of  Mr.  Edmund  Waller,  with  notes  of  his  own  ;  and,  after  a  life  of  eafe  and  tran- 
quillity, died  at  Eaft-Hampftead-Park,  near  Oakingham,  on  the  13th  of  July,  1730, 
much  regretted  by  all  men  of  tafte,  particularly  by  Mr.  Pope,  who  honoured  him 
iwith  the  following  beautiful  epitaph  : 

"  This  modeft  Hone,  what  few  vain  marbles  can, 
*'  May  truly  fay.  Here  lies  an  honell  man  : 
*'  A  poet,  blefs'd  beyond  a  poet's  fate, 
*'  Whom  heaven  kept  facred  from  the  proud  and  great  j 
**  Foe  to  loud  praife,  and  friend  to  learned  eafe, 
*'  Content  with  fcience  in  the  vale  of  peace. 
■"  Calmly  he  look'd  on  either  life,  and  here 
*'  Saw  nothing  to  regret,  or  ti.ere  to  fear ; 
"  From  nature's  temperate  feaft  rofe  fatisfy'd, 
-*'  Thank'd  heaven  that  he  had  liv'd,  and  that  he  dy'd." 

'FIELDING  (Henrv)  a  well-known  and  juftly  celebrated  writer,   was  Ijorn 
at  Sharpham-park,  in  Somerfetfhire,  on  the  22d  of  April,  1707.    His  father,  Ed- 
mund 
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mund  Fielding,  Efq-,  ferved  in  the  wars  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  arrived 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general ;  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  judge  Gould, 
and  aunt  to  the  prefcnt  Su"  Henry  Gould,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  Com- 
moh-Fleas.  By  thefe  his  parents  he  had  four  fillers,  Catharine,  Urfula,  Sarah,  and 
Beatrice;  and  one  brother,  Edmund,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  marine  fervice. 
Sarah  Fielding,  his  third  filter,  is  well  known  to  the  literary  world  by  many  ingenious 
performances.  "Our  authoi's  mother  having  paid  her  debt  to  naturr,  his  father 
married  a  fecond  tirne,  and  the  ifilie  of  that  marriage  was  fix  fens,  all  of  whom 
are  dead,  except  the  prcfent  Sir  John  Fielding,  now  in  the  commiffion  of  the  peace 
for  Middlefex,  Surry,  Eflex,  and  the  liberties  of  Weftminfter. 

Henry  Fielding  received  the  rudiments  of  education  at  home,  under  the  care  of 
the  reverend  Mr.  Oliver,  of  whom  he  has  given  a  very  humorous  and  ilriking  por- 
trait in  his  Jofeph  Andrews,  under  the  name  of  parfon  TruUiber.  From  this  gen- 
tleman's care  he  was  removed  to  Eton  fchool,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
lord  Lyttelton,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Pitt,  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  &c.  When 
he  left  this  great  feminary,  he  was  uncommonly  verfed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
daffies  ;  for  both  which  he  ever  retained  a^ftrong  admiration.  From  Eton  he  was 
fent  to  Leyden,  and  there  he  ftudied  the  civil-law,  for  about  two  years,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  time,  remittances  not  coming  fo  regularly  as  at  firll,  he  was  ob- 
liged to  return  to  London  -,  where,  though  under  age,  he  found  himfelf  his  own 
mafler.  From  this  fource  flowed  all  the  inconveniencies  that  attended  him  afterwards 
through  life.  The  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  the  vivacity  of  his  humour,  and  his  high 
relifli  of  focial  enjoyment,  foon  brought  him  into  requefb  with  the  men  of  tafte  and 
literature,  and  with  the  voluptuous  of  all  ranks.  Flis  finances  were  by  no  means 
adequate  to  the  frequent  draughts  made  upon  him  by  the  extravagance  which 
naturally  followed.  He  was  allowed,  indeed,  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  by  his 
father  -,  but,  as  he  himfelf  ufed  to  fay,  any  body  might  pay  it  that  would.  The 
fa6b  was,  general  Fielding,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  having  married  again  foon 
after  the  death  of  his  firlt  wife,  had  fo  large  an  increafe  of  family,  and  that  too 
fo  quick,  that  he  could  not  fpare  any  confiderable  difburfements  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  eldeft  fon.  Of  this  truth  Henry  Fielding  was  fenfible  j  and  he  was  therefore, 
in  whatever  difficulties  he  might  be  involved,  never  wanting  in  filial  piety.  Dif- 
appointments,  indeed,  were  obferved  to  provoke  him  into  occafional  peeviflinefs, 
and  feverity  of  animadverfion  ;  but  his  general  temper  was  remarkably  gay,  and, 
for  the  moll  part,  overflowing  into  wit,  mirth  and  good-humour.  Difagreeable 
imprtffions  never  continued  long  upon  his  mind;  his  imagination  was  fond  of  feizing 
every  gay  profpeft-,  and,  in  his  worft:  adverfities,  filled  him  with  fanguine  hopes  of 
a  better  fortune.  To  obtain  this,  he  flattered  himfelf  that  he  fiiould  find  refources 
in  his  wit  and  invention  •,  and  accordingly  commenced  a  writer  for  the  flage  in  the 
year  1727,  being  then  twenty  years  of  age.  His  firft  attempt  in  the  drama  was 
a  piece  called  Love  in  leveral  Mafques,  which,  though  it  immediately  fucceeded  the 
long  run  of  the  Provoked  Hufband,  met  with  a  favorable  reception.  He  produced, 
in  a  few  years,  many  other  theatrical  performances,  fome  of  which  were  very  fuc- 
cefsful. 

About  fix  or  feven  years  after  Mr.  Fielding  had  commenced  dramatic  writer, 
he  married  Mils  Craddock,  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty  ;  and  his  mother  dying 
about  the  fame  time,  a  moderate  eftate  at  Stower  in  Dorfetlhire  came  into  his  pof- 
feffion.  To  this  place  he  retired  with  his  wife,  of  whom  he  was  extremely  fond, 
with  a  refolution  of  bidding  adieu  to  all  the  follies  and  intemj)eranccs  of  a  town 
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life.     Bwt,  unhappily,  a  kind  of  family  pride  here  gained  an  afccndant  over  him, 
and  he  began  immediarely  to  vie  in  fplendor  with  the  neighbouring  country  fquires. 

With  an  eRate  of  little  more  than  two  hundred  pounds  ayear,  and  his  wife's  for- 
tune, v/hich  did  not  exceed  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  he  encumbered  himfelf  with 
a  large  retinue  of  fervants,  all  clad  in  coftly  yellow  liveries  ;  and  his  chief  pleafure 
confilting  in  fociety  and  convivial  mirth,  hofpitality  threw  open  his  doors,  and  in 
lefs  than  three  years,  entertainments,  hounds,  and  horfes,  entirely  devoured  his 
little  patrimony,  which,  had  it  been  managed  with  ceconomy,  might  have  fecured 
to  him  a  ftate  of  independence  for  the  reft  of  his  life.  Senfible  of  the  difagreeable 
fituation  to  v/hich  he  was  now  reduced,  he  immediately  determined  to  exert  his  beft 
endeavours  to  recover,  what  he  had  lb  wantonly  thrown  away,  a  decent  compe- 
tence-, and  being  then  but  thirty  years  of  age,  he  betook  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  law.  His  application,  while  he  was  a  ftudent  in  the  Temple,  was  remarkably 
intenfe :  he  has  been  frequently  known  to  retire  late  at  night  from  a  tavern  to  his 
chambers,  and  there  read,  and  make  extradls  from  the  moft  abftrufe  authors,  for 
feveral  hours  before  he  went  to  bed.  After  the  cuflomary  time  of  probation,  he 
was  called  to  the  bar.  He  attended  with  affiduity,  both  in  term-time  and  on  the 
weftern  circuit,  as  long  as  his  health  permitted  :  but  the  gout  foon  rendered  it  im-r 
poflible  for  him  to  be  as  conftant  at  the  bar  as  the  laborioufnefs  of  his  profeflion  re- 
quired ;  fo  that  he  could  only  purl'ue  the  law  by  fnatches,  at  fuch  intervals  as  were 
free  from  pain  ;  which  could  not  but  be  a  dilpiriting  circumftance,  as  he  faw  him- 
felf at  once  difabled  from  ever  rifing  to  the  eminence  he  afpired  to.  However,  un- 
der the  feverities  of  pain  and  want,  he  ftill  purfued  his  refearches  with  uncommon 
cagernefs ;  and,  though  it  is  wittily  remarked  by  Wicherly,  that  Apollo  and  Lyttle- 
ton  feldom  meet  in  the  fame  brain,  yet  Mr.  Fielding  is  allowed  to  have  acquired  a 
refpedlable  fhare  of  jurilprudence,  and  in  fome  particular  branches  he  is  faid  to  have 
rifen  to  a  great  degree  of  eminence,  efpecially  in  crown  law,  as  may  be  judged  from 
his  leaving  two  volumes  in  folio  on  that  fubjed.  This  work  remains  ftill  unpub- 
lifhed,  in  the  hands  of  his  brother  Sir  John  Fielding;  and  is  deemed  perfed  in 
fome  parts.  It  will  lerve  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  great  force  and  vigour  of  his 
mind,  if  we  confider  him  in  purfuing  fo  arduous  a  ftudy  amidft  the  exigencies  of 
family  diftrefs,  with  a  wife  and  children,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  looking  up  to 
him  for  fubfiftence,  with  a  body  tortured  by  the  acuteft  pains,  and  with  a  mind 
diftraded  by  a  thoufand  avocations,  and  obliged,  for  immediate  fupply,  to  pro- 
duce, almoft  extempore,  a  play,  a  farce,  a  pamphlet,  or  eflays  for  a  news-paper. 
A  great  number  of  fugitive  political  trads,  which  had  their  value  when  the. incidents, 
were  actually  paffing  on  the  grand  fcene  of  bufinefs,  came  from  his  pen;  and  the 
periodical  paper,  called  the  Champion,  owed  its  chief  fupport  to  his  abilities. 

In  the  progrefs  of  Henry  Fielding's  talents,  there  feem  to  have  been  three  remark- 
able periods  ;  one,  when  his  genius  broke  forth  with  an  effulgence  fuperior  to  all 
the  rays  of  light  it  had  before  emitted,  like  the  fun  in  his  morning  glory  •,  thefecond,, 
when  it  was  displayed  with  coUefted  force,  and  a  fulnefs  of  perfedion,  like  the  fun 
in  meridian  majefty ;  and  the  third,  when  the  fame  genius,  grown  more  cool  and 
temperate,  ftill  continued  to  cheer  and  enliven,  but  fhewed  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  was  tending  to  its  decline,  like  the  fun,  abating  from  his  ardor,  but  ftill  gilding 
the  weftern  hemifphere.  To  thefe  three  epochas  of  our  author's  genius  there  is  an 
cxad  correfpondency  in  his  Jofeph  Andrews,  Tom  Jones,  and  Amelia.  It  will  not 
be  improper  here  to  mention,  that  the  reverend  iVlr.  Young,  a  learned  and  much 
eftcemed  friend  of  Mr.  Fislding's,  fat  for  the  pidureof  parfon  Adaras»  Jvlr.  Young 
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Was  remarkable  for  h"s  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  authors,  and  had  as 
pafllonate  a  veneration  for  iEfchylus  as  parfon  Adams  ;  the  overflowings  of  his  be- 
nevolence were  as  ftrong ;  and  his  fits  of  reverrie  occuied  too  upon  the  moft  intcr- 
relling  occafions.  Of  this  lad  obfervation  a  Angular  inftance  is  given,  by  a  gentle- 
man who  fcrved,  during  tiie  lafl:  war,  in  Flanders,  in  the  very  fame  regiment  to 
which  IMr.  Young  was  chaplain :  on  a  fine  fummer's  evening,  he  thought  proper  to 
indulge  himfelf  in  his  love  of  a  folitary  walk  ;  and  accordingly  xhe  fallied  forth  from 
his  tent :  the  beauties  of  the  hemifphere,  and  the  landfcape  round  him,  prefled 
warmly  on  his  imagination  ;  his  heart  overflowed  with  benevolence  to  all  God's  crea- 
tures, and  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Difpenfer  of  that  emanation  of  glory  which 
covered  the  face  of  things.  It  is  probable  that  a  paflage  in  his  dearly  beloved  /Sfchy- 
lus  occurred  to  his  memory  on  this  occafion,  and  feduced  his  thoughts  into  a  pro- 
found meditation.  Whatever  was  the  objeft  of  his  refledions,  certain  it  is,  that 
fomething  did  powerfully  feize  his  imagination,  fo  as  to  preclude  all  attention  to 
things  that  lay  immediately  before  him  ;  and,  in  that  deep  fit  of  abfence,  Mr.  Young 
proceeded  on  his  journey,  till  he  arrived,  very  quietly  and  calmly,  in  the  enemy's 
camp,  where  he  was,  with  difficulty,  brought  to  a  recolledion  of  himfelf,  by  the 
repetition  of  "  Qui  va  la,"  from  the  foldiers  upon  duty.  The  officer  v/ho  com- 
manded, finding  that  he  had  ftrayed  thither  in  the  undefigning  fimplicity  of  his 
heart,  obferving  zn  innate  goodnefs  in  his  prifoner,  very  politely  gave  him  leave  to 
purfue  his  contemplations  home  again. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  Jofeph  Andrews,  Fielding's  laft  comedy,  the 
"Wedding  Day,  was  exhibited  on  the  fl;age  with  very  indifi^erent  fuccefs.  His  ill 
ftate  of  health,  and  his  neceflities,  now  made  him  grow  cool  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
law  :  befides,  to  his  diflirefs,  his  beloved  wife  daily  languifhed  and  wore  away  before 
his  eyes,  and  her  death  brought  on  him  fuch  a  vehemence  of  grief,  that  his  friends 
were  apprehenfive  of  his  lofing  his  reafcn.  When  the  firft  emotions  of  his  forrow 
were  abated,  he  engaged  in  two  periodical  papers  fucceffively.  The  firft  of  thele, 
called  the  True  Patriot,  was  fet  on  foot  during  the  late  rebellion,  and  was  con- 
ducive to  the  excitement  of  loyalty  in  the  breaflrs  of  his  countrymen  :  the  fecond, 
entitled  the  Jacobite  Journal,  was  calculated  to  difcredit  the  fhattered  remains  of  an 
unfuccefsful  party,  and,  by  a  well-applied  raillery  and  ridicule,  to  bring  the  fenti- 
ments  of  the  difaffefled  into  contempt.  By  this  time  Fielding  had  attained  the  age 
of  forty-three  j  and,  being  inceflfantly  purfued  by  reiterated  attacks  of  the  gour, 
he  was  rendered  incapable  of  following  the  bufinefs  of  a  barrifter  any  longer.  He 
therefore  accepted  the  office  of  an  ading  magiftrate  in  the  commiffion  of  the  peace 
for  Middlefex.  That  he  was  not  inattentive  to  the  calls  of  his  duty,  is  evident 
from  the  many  tracts  he  publifhed  relating  to  feveral  of  the  penal  laws,  and  to  the 
vices  and  mal-pradlices  which  thofe  laws  were  intended  to  reftrain  •,  particularly  A 
Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  delivered  at  Weftminfter,  on  the  29th  of  June,  1749-, 
An  Enquiry  into  the  Caufes  of  the  Increafe  of  Robberies;  and  A  Propofal  for  the 
Maintenance  of  the  Poor.  Amidll  all  the  laborious  duties  of  his  office,  his  inven- 
tion could  not  lie  ftill  •,  but  he  found  leifure  to  amufe  himfelf,  and  afterwards  the 
world,  with  the  Hiftory  of  Tom  Jones.  And  now  we  are  arrived  at  the  fecond 
grand  epoch  of  Mr.  Fielding's  genius,  when  all  his  faculties  were  in  perftifl  unifon, 
and  con fpi red  to  produce  a  complete  work,  eminent  in  all  the  great  eflTentials  of 
compolition  -,  in  fable,  charader,  fentiment,  and  elocution  •,  and^  as  thele  could 
not  be  all  united  in  fo  high  an  aifemblage,  without  a  rich  invention,  a  fine  imagi- 
nfttiqn,  an  enlightened  judgment,  and  a  lively  wit,  we  may  fairly  here  decide  hvis> 

charader^ 
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cliarafter,  and  pronounce  hiai  the  Englifh  Cervantes.     Thus  have  wc  traced  our 
author  in  his  progrefs  to  the  time  when  the  vigour  of  his  mind  was  in  its  full  per-    " 
fc-dion^  from  this  period  it  iuni<,  but  by  flow  degrees,  into  a  decline.     Amelia, 
which  fucceedcd  lorn  Jones,  has  indeed  the  marks  of  genius,  but  of  a  genius  be- 
ginning to  fall  into  its  decay. 

At  length  Mr.  Fielding's  whole  frame  of  body  v/as  fo  Mattered  by  continual  in- 
roads of  complicated  diiorders,  that  by  the  advice  of  his  phyficians,  he  fet  out  for 
Lifbon.  The  laft  gleams  of  his  wit  and  humour  faintly  iparided  in  the  narrative  he 
wrote  of  his  voyage  to  that  place.  In  this  his  laft  flcetch,  he  puts  us  in  m.ind  of  a 
perfoii,  under  fent'ence  of  deach,  jefting  on  the  fcaffbld ;  for  his  ftrength  was  now 
quite  exhaufled  ;  and,  in  about  two  months  after  his  arrival  at  Lifoon,  he  yielded 
his  laft  breath,  in  the  year  i  754,  and  the  forty-eighth  of  his  age.  He  left  behind 
him  (for  he  married  a  fecond  time)  a  widow  and  four  children,  three  of  whom  were 
living  in  1762,  and  were  then  training  up  in  a  handfome  courfe  of  education  under 
the  care  of  their  uncle,  with  the  aid  of  a  very  generous  donation,  given  annually  by 
Ralph  Allen,  efq.  for  that  purpofe.  This  gentleman,  who  is  now  dead,  bequeathed 
to  the  widow  and  to  each  of  the  children  a  legacy  of  one  hundred  pounds. 

"  We  have  feen  (fays  Mr.  Murphy  in  his  life  of  our  author)  how  Mr.  Fielding 
very  foon  fquandered  away  his  fmall  patrimony,  which,  with  oeconomy,  might 
have  procured  him  independence-,  we  have  feen  how  far  he  ruined,  into  the  bar- 
gain, a  conftitution  which,  in  its  original  texture,  feemed  formed  to  laft  much 
lonc^er.  When  indigence  and  illnefs  were  once  let  in  upon  him,  he  no  longer  re- 
mained matter  of  his  own  aftions  •,  and  that  nice  delicacy  of  conduft,  which  alone 
conftitutes  and  prcferves  a  charafter,  was  occafionally  obliged  to  give  way.  When 
he  was  not  under  the  immediate  urgency  of  want,  thofe  who  were  intimate  with 
him  are  ready  to  aver,  that  he  had  a  mind  greatly  fuperior  to  any  thing  mean  or 
little ;  when  his  finances  were  exhaufted,  he  was  not  the  moft  elegant  in  his  choice 
of  the  means  to  redrefs  himfelf  ^  and  he  would  inftantly  exhibit  a  farce,  or  a  puppet- 
fliew,  in  the  Hay-market  theatre;  which  was  wholly  inconfiftent  with  the  profeflion 
he  had  embarked  in.  But  his  intimates  can  witnefs  how  much  his  pride  fufFered 
when  he  was  forced  into  meafures  of  this  kind ;  no  man  having  a  jufter  fenfe 
of  propriety,  or  more  honourable  ideas  of  the  employment  of  an  author  and  a 
fcholar.'* 

Henry  Fielding  was  in  ftature  rather  rifing  above  fix  feet ;  his  frame  of  body 
large,  and  remarkably  robuft,  till  the  gout  had  broke  the  vigour  of  his  conftitu- 
tion. 

FINCH  (Heneage)  earl  of  Nottingham,  was  the  fon  of  Sir  Heneage  Finch, 
knight,  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  in  the  firft  year  of  Charles  1.  and  for 
fome  time  recorder  of  London.  He  was  born  in  162 1,  educated  at  Weftminftcr- 
fchool,  and  in  1634  was  entered  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Chrift-church  college^, 
Oxford :  from  this  feminary  he  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  became 
fucceftively  barrifler,  bencher,  treafurer,  reader,  dzc.  At  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II. 
he  was  made  folicitor-general,  and  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  baronet.  In  April 
1 66 1  he  was  chofen  member  of  parliament  for  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  in 
1665  was  created  doftor  of  civil  law. 

In  May  1670  the  king  appointed  him  his  attorney-general:  about  three  years 
after,  upon  the  removal  of  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury  from  the  office  of  chancellor,  he 
was  made  keeper  of  the  great  fealj  and  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Charles  II.  was 

created 
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was  created  baron  of  Daventry  in  Northamptonlhlre.  In  the  month  of  E)ecember, 
1675,  he  was  appointed  high  chancellor  of  England.  He  performed  the  office  of 
lord  high  fteward  at  the  trial  of  William  vifcount  Stafford,  who  was  convided  of 
high  treafon  by  his  peers,  for  being  concerned  in  the  popifh  plot.  As  a  reward  for 
his  many  faithful  fervices,  he  was  in  1681  created  earl  of  Nottingham  :  but  he  did 
not  long  furvive  his  elevation  to  that  dignity,  for  he  died  on  the  i8th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1682,  in  the  fixty-fecond  year  of  his  age.  Though  he  lived  in  very  trouble- 
fome  and  ticklifh  times,  yet  he  conduced  himfelf  with  fuch  even  fteadinefs,  that 
he  prcferved  the  good  opinion  both  of  his  prince  and  of  the  people.  He  was  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  his  integrity,  wifdom  and  eloquence,  and  his  zeal  for  the  church  of 
England.     Several  of  his  fpeeches  in  parliament,  &c.  have  been  publifhed. 

His  charai^er  is  thus  defcribed  by  Mr.  Dryden^  in  his  Abfalom  and  Achitophel,. 
under  the  name  of  Amri : 

"  Our  lift  of  nobles  next  let  Amri  grace, 

*'  Whofe  merits  claim'd  the  Abethdin's  high  place  t 

*'  Who,  with  a  loyalty  that  did  excel, 

"  Brought  all  th'  endowments  of  Achitophel. 

"  Sincere  was  Amri,  and  not  only  knew, 

*'  But  Ifrael's  fandions  into  pracSiice  drew  ; 

"  Our  lav/s,  that  did  a  boundlefs  ocean  feem^ 

"  Were  coafted  all,  and  fathom'd  all  by  him^ 

*'  No  rabbin  fpeaks  like  him  their  myftic  fenfe^^ 

*'  So  juft,  and  with  fuch  charms  of  eloquencej 

**  To  whom  the  double  bleffing  does  belong, 

"  With  Mofes' infpi ration,  Aaron's  tongue.'* 

Sir  William  Blackftone  fpeaks  of  the  earl  of  Nottingham  in  the  following  terms^ 
of  commendation  :  "  He  was  a  perfon  of  the  greateft  abilities  and  moft  uncorrupted 
integrity  :  a  thorough  mauer  and  zealous  defender  of  the  laws  and  conftitution  of 
his  country  -,  and  endued  with  a  pervading  genius  that  enabled  him  to  difcover  and 
to  purfue  the  true  fpirit  of  juftice,  notwithftanding  the  embarraflments  raifed  by  the 
narrow  and  technical  notions  which  then  prevailed  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  the 
imperfed  ideas  of  redrefs  which  had  pofTcfied  the  courts  of  equity.  The  reafon  and 
neceflities  of  mankind,  arifing  from  the  great  change  in  property,  by  the  exrenfion 
of  trade  and  the  abolition  of  military  tenures,  co-operated  in  eftablifhing  his  plan, 
and  enabled  him,  in  the  courfe  of  nine  years,  to  build  a  fyftem  of  jurifprudence 
and  jurifdidion  upon  wide  and  rational  foundations,  v/hich  have  alio  been  extended 
and  improved  by  many  great  men,  who.  have  fmce  prefided  in  chancery  •,  and  from 
that  time  to  t^is,  the  power  and  bufmefs  of  the  court  have  increafed  to  an  amazing 
degree."*  ^ 

FINCH  (Daniel,)  earl  of  Nottingham,  fon  of  the  former,  was  born  about  the 

year  1647,  ^^-^  received  his  education  at  Chriftr-church  college,  Oxford.    He  ferved 

in  feveral  parliaments  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  for  the  city  of  Litchfield,  and  the 

borough  of  Newton  in  Hamplhire.    In  1679  he  was  appointed  firft  commifiioner  of 

^  the  admiralty,,  and  fworn  of  the  privy-council, i  and  at  the  end  of  the  next  year  fpoke 

4M  ^     '^,Uh 

f  Blackftone's  Commentaries  on.the  Laws  of  Fnglaad,  Book  III.  Chap,  iv. 
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with  great  vigour  in  the  houfe  of  commons  agaihft  the  bill  for  the  eKclufian  of  th« 
tluke  of  York,    Upon  his  father's  deceafe,  he  fucceeded  him  in  his  titles  and  eftiitesj 
and  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  was  one  of  the  chief  arguers  among  the  temporal  lords 
againft  abrogating  the  teft-ad.     After  the  prince  of  Orange  had  landed  in  the  weft, 
the  earl  of  Nottingham  was  one  of  the  commifTioners  fent  by  king  James  to  treat 
with  that  prince.     On  the  advancement  of  king  William  and  queen  Mary  to  the 
throne,  he  was  offered  the  poft  of  lord  high  chancellor,  which  he  excufed  himfelf 
from  accepting  ;  but  was  appointed  one  of  th€  principal  fecretaries  of  ftate.     In 
1690-1  he  attended  his  majefty  to  the  congrefs  at  the  Hague ;   and  James  II.  took 
fuch  umbrage  at  his  behaviour,  that  in  his  declaration  upon  his  intended  defcent  in 
1692,  the  earl  was  excepted  out  of  his  general  pardon.  In  March  1694  he  refigned 
his  poft  of  fecretary  of  ftate-,  and  in  the  year  following  a  public  teftimony  was 
given  to  the  integrity  of  his  condu6t ;  for,  upon  an  examination  in  parliament  into 
the  bribery  and  corruption  of  fome  of  their  own  members,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
new  charter  for  the  Eaft-India  company,  it  appeared  that  his  iordfhip  had  abfolutely 
refufed  to  take  five  thoufand  guineas  for  his  intereft  in  promoting  that  charter, 
and  five  thoufand  more  on  the  pafTing  of  the  a6t  for  that  purpofe.     Immediately 
after  the  accefHon  of  queen  Anne,  he  was  again  appointed  fecretary  of  ftate-,  in 
which  office  he  had  a  vote  of  the  houfe  of  commons  pafTed  in  his  favour,  viz.  "  that 
he  highly  merited  the  truft  her  majefty  had  repofcd  in  him  5"  and  the  like  fandtion 
from  the  houfe  of  lords.     However,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1704,  he  refigned  that 
employment,  and  accepted  of  no  other  during  the  wiiole  reign  of  queen  Anne, 
though,  upon  the  change  of  the  miniftry  in  17 10,  large  offers  were  made  to  en- 
gage him  in  the  meafures  of  the  court ;  his  refufal  of  which  fo  exafperated  that 
party,  that  he  was  attacked  with  great  virulence  in  feverai  libels  both  in  verfe  and 
profe.     On  the  death  of  the  queen,  he  was  one  of  the  lords  juflices  for  the  admi- 
niftration  of  affairs  till  the  arrival  of  king  George  I.  and  on  the  24th  of  Septem- 
Jjer,  17 14,  was  declared  prefident  of  the  council.     Some  time  after,  he  retired  ffora 
all  public  bufinefs  to  a  ftudious  courfe  of  life,  the  fruits  of  which  appeared  in  his 
elaborate  anfwer  to  Mr.  Whifton's  letter  to  him  on  the  fubjedl  of  the  Trinity,  foe 
•which  on  the  22d  of  March,  1721,  he  received  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford,  in  convocation  affembled.     He  alfo  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Water- 
land,  printed  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Newton's  Treatife  on  Pluralities,     His  Iordfhip  died 
the  21ft  of  January,  1729-30,  a  very  advanced  age.     He  was  remarkably  fkilled 
in  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  Englifh  law,  as  well  as  in  the  records  of  parliament; 
and  thefe  qualifications,  joined  to  a  copious  and  ready  eloquence,  gave  him  great 
weight  in  all  public  affemblies. 

FISHER  (John)  bilhop  of  Rochefler,  was  born  at  Beverley  in  Yorkftiire,  in 
the  year  1459,  and  was  taught  grammar-learning  in  that  town,  from  whence  he 
was  removed  to  Michael-houfe,  Cambridge.  He  took  the  degrees  in  arts  in  148^ 
and  1491;  and  was  one  of  the  proftors  of  the  univerfity  in  1495.  The  fame 
year  he  was  eleded  matter  of  Michael-houfe  -,  foon  after  which,  he  entered  into 
holy  orders^  and  greatly  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  a  divine.  In  1501  he  took  the 
.degree  of  do6tOr  in  divinity.  The  fame  of  his  learning  and  exemplary  virtues 
reaching  the  ears  of  Margaret  countefs  of  Richmond,  mother  to  king  Henry  VII. 
ihe  appointed  him  her  chaplain  and  confeffor  5  in  which  ftation  he  fo  far  gained  thtf 
^fteem  of  that  pious  lady,  that  fhe  refigned  herfelf  wholly  to  his  direftion.  It  was 
lijiielly  by  his  advice  and  perfualion,  that  fhe  undertook  thofe  magnificent  founda- 
tions 
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fions  it  Cambridge  which  have  rendered  hef  name  iiluPirlons.  In  1502,  Dr.  Fi{her 
was  appointed  the  lady  Margaret's  firft  divinity-profelTor  at  Cambridge,  and  in 
1 504  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Rocheftcr,  at  the  recommendation  of  Fox  bifliop 
of  Winchefter.  Tiie  fame  year  he  was  chofen  high  chancellor  of  the  univerfity 
of  Cambridge.  In  1505  lie  accepted  the  headfiiip^of  Qiieen's  college  in  that  iini'- 
verfitv,    wliich    he   enjoyed  for    the  fpace  of    three  years. 

When  the  affair  of  the  king's  divorce  was  fet  on  foot,  in  1527,  his  majefly,  wlio 
entertained  a  high  opinion  of  Filher's  integrity  and  learning,  defired  to  know  hjs 
fentiments  on  tiif  fubjeft  of  his  marriage  with  queen  Catherine  of  Arragon  :  the 
bifliop  declared,  that  diere  was  no  reafon  at  all  to  queftion  it's  validity  j  and-from 
this  opinion  he  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  recede,  though  he  thereby  loll  the 
king's  favour.     In  1531,  the  queftion  of  giving  king  Henry  VIII.  the  title  of  fu- 
preme  head  of  tlie  Englifli  church,  being  debated  in  convocation,  Fifher  oppofed  it 
with  all  his  endeavours  ;  and  foon  after  brought  himfelf  into  much  trouble,  by  coun- 
tenancing impoftures  of  Elizabeth  Barton  commonly  called  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kenr^ 
an  account  of  whom  the  reader  will  find  in  page  151  of  this   work.     He  was 
adjudged  guilty  of  mifprifion  of  treafon,  for  concealing  the  maid's  treafonable 
fpeeches ;  condemned  to  forfeit  his  goods  and  chattels  to  the  king,  and  to  be  im- 
•prifoned  during  his  majefty's  pleafure.     About  the  fame  time  an  aft  was  palTed, 
by  which  the  king's  marriage  with  Catharine  was  declared  void,  his  marriage  with 
Anne  Roleyn  confirmed,  and  the  crown  entailed  upon  her  iflue.     In  purfuance  of 
this  ftatute,  an  oath  was  taken  by  both  houfes  of  parliament,  March  30,   1534, 
whereby  they  fwore  *'  to  bear  faith,  truth,  and  obedience  to  the  king's  majeity, 
^nd  to  the  heirs  of  his  body  by  his  moft  dear  and  entirely  beloved  lawful  wife 
•queen  Anne,"  &c.     Filher  refufing  to  take  this  oath  when  tendered  to  him,  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  on  the  26th  of  April  following,  and  fhortly  afterwards 
deprived  of  his  biftiopric.     During  his  confinement,  pope  Paul  III.  created  him  a 
<:ardinal  1  which  unfeafonablc  honour  precipitated  his  deliruflion.     When  the  king 
heard  of  this  promotion,  he  gave  drift  orders  that  none  Ihould  bring  the  hat  into 
Jiis  dominions;  and  fent  lord  Cromwell  to  examine  the  bifliop  about  the  afi^air: 
after  fome  conference  between  them,  Cromwell  afked  him,  "  My  lord  of  Rochefter, 
what  would  you  fay^  if  the  pope  fhould  fend  you  a  cardinal's  hat ;  would  yoa 
accept  of  it .?"     Fillier  replied,  "  Sir,  I  know  myfelf  to  be  fo  far  unworthy  any 
'■fuch  dignity,  that  I  think  of  nothing  lefs-,  but  if  any  fuch  thing  fliould  happen, 
affure  yourfelf  that  I  fhould  improve  that  favour  to  the  bed  advantage  I  could,  in 
alTifting  the  holy  catholic  church  of  Chrift  ;  and  in  that  refpeft  I  would  receive  it 
Ajpon  my  knees."     When  this  anfwer  was  reported  to  the  king  by  lord  Cromwell, 
Henry  faid  in  a  great  pafiion,  *'  Yea,  is  he  yet  fo  lufly  ?  Well,  let  the  pope  fend 
him  a  hat  when  he  will.  Mother  of  God,  he  fhall  wear  it  on  his  fhoulders  then,  for 
1  will  leave  him  never  a  head  to  fet  it  on."     From  this  time  the  bifliop's  ruin  was 
determined  on  :  but  as  nothing  which  had  been  hitherto  proved  againft  him  was 
Sufficient  to  take  away  his  life.  Rich,  the  folicitor-general,  went  to  him,  and  in  a 
-fawning  treacherous  manner,  under  pretence  of  confulting  him  (as  from  the  king) 
about  a  cafe  of  confcience;  gradually  drew  him  into  a  difcourfe  on  the  fubjeft  of 
the  king's  fupremacy;  concerning  which  the  bifliop  inconfiderately  uttered  thefe 
•  words  :  "  As  to  the  bufinefs  of  fupremacy,  I  muft  needs  tell  his  majefty,  as  I  have 
often  told  him  heretofore,  and  would  fo  tell  him  if  I  were  to  die  this  prefent  hour, 
that  it  is  utterly  unlawful  i  and  therefore  I  would  not  wifli  his  majefty  to  take  any 
fuch  power  or  title  upon  him,  as  he  loves  his  own  foul,  and  the  good  of  his  pofte- 

rity.'* 
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rity."  The  blUiop  being  thus  caught  in  the  fnare  that  was  laid  for  him,  a  fpeciaS 
commiirion  was  drawn  up  for  trying  him  5  and  on  the  17th  of  June,-i535,  after  a 
fliorc  trial,  he  was  found  guilty  of  high  treafon,  in  denying  the  king's  Supremacy, 
and  condemned  to  fufFer  death.  On  the  22d  of  the  fame  month  he  was  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill,    and  his  head  was  fixed  up  the  next  day  over  London-bridge. 

Bifhop  Fifner  was  a  tall,  ftrong,  well-made  man  •,  his  complexion  was  dark,  his 
forehead  broad,  his  features  regular,  and  his  countenance  grave  and  venerable. 
He  was  a  great  lover  of  learning,  and  a  patron  of  learned  men  ;  and  was  remark- 
able for  ftudying  the  Greek  language  when  he  was  an  old  man.  K,rafmus  repre- 
fents  him  as  a  perfon  of  the  higheft  integrity,  of  deep  learning,  incredible  fweet- 
nefs  of  temper,  and  greatneft  of  foul.  He  was  the  author  of  feveral  vvorks^  viz^ 
I.  A  Commentary  on  thefeven  penitential  Pfalms :  2.  Afiertionum  Martini  Lutheri 
Confutatio  :  3  Defenfio  AiTertionis  Henrici  Odtavi  de  feptem.  Sacramentis  contra 
Lutheri  Captivitatem  Babylonicam  :  4.  Epiftola  Refponforia  Epiftols  Lutheri:  5. 
Sacerdotii  Defenfio  contra  Lutherum  :  6.  Pro  Damnatione  Lutheri  j  and  other 
pfeces. 

FLAMSTEED  (John)  the  famous  aflrronomer,  was  born  at  Denby  in  Derby- 
fiiire,  on  the  19th  of  Auguft,  1646.  He  was  educated  at  the  free-lchool  of  Derby^ 
where  his  father  lived  ;  and  at  fourteen  years  of  age  was  afflided  with  a  long  and 
jfevere  illnefs,  which  prevented  his  going  to  the  univerfity,  as  had  been  intended.  He 
was  taken  from  fchool  in  the  year  1662,  and  within  a  month  or  two  after  had  John 
de  Sacrobofco's  book  de  Sphara  put  into  his  hands,  which  he  applied  himfelf  to  read 
without  any  inftruftor.  This  accident,  and  the  leifure  which  he  now  had,  laid  the 
foundationof  all  that  mathematical  and  aftronomical  knowledge,  for  which  he  ba- 
came  afterwards  fo  juftly  celebrated.  He  had  already  perufed  a  great  deal  of  hiflory, 
ccclefiaftical  as  well  as  civil  j  but  this  fubjedl  was  entirely  new  to  him,  and  he  was 
extremely  delighted  with  it.  Having  tranflated  fo  much  from  Sacrobofco,  as  he 
thought  neceflary,  into  Englilh^  he  proceeded  to  make  dials  by  the  dirediion  of  fuch. 
ordinary  books  as  he  could  procure  •,  and  changing  a  treatife  on  aftrology  found 
among  his  father's  books,  for  Mr.  Street's  Caroline  Tables,  he  attempted  to  calcu- 
late the  places  of  the  planets.  He  fpent  fome  part  of  his  im^  alfo  in  aftrological 
lludies,  yet  fo  as  to  make  them  fubfervient  to  aftronomy. 

Having  calculated  by  the  Caroline  tables  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  which  was  to 
happen  on  the  22dof  June,  1666,  he  communicated  it  to  a  relation,  who  fhewed 
'it  to  Emanuel  Halton,  Efq-,  of  Wingfield-manor  in  Derbyfhire.  This  gentle- 
man was  a  good  mathematician,  as  as  appears  from  fome  pieces  of  hisi,  publifhed 
in  the  appendix  to  Fofter's  Mathematical  Mifcellanies.  He  came  to  fee  Mr.  Flam- 
rteed  foon  after  -,  and  finding  he  was  little  acquainted  with  the  aftronomical  per- 
formances of  others,  fent  him  Ricciolufs's  Almageftum  Novum,  and  Kepler's 
Rudolphine  Tables,  with  fome  other  mathematical  books,  to  which  he  was  before  a 
ftranger..  From  this  time  he  profecuted  his  ftudies  with  great  vigour,  and  with- 
equal  fuccefs.  In  1669  he  calculated  fome  remarkable  eciipfes  of  the  fixed  ftars  by 
the  moon,  V\?hich  would  happen  in  1670-,  and  wrote  an  account  of  them  to  lord 
Brouncker,  prefident  of  the  Koyal  Society.  This  piece,  being  read  before  the  So- 
ciety, was  fo  much  approved,  that  it  procured  him  letters  of  thanks  from  Mr. 
Oldenburgh  their  Secretary,  and  from  Mr.  John  Collins.  In  1670,  his  father,, 
who  had  hitherto  difcountenanccd  his  ftudies,  taking  notice  of  his  correfpondence 
with  feveral  ingenious  men, whom  he  had. never  fcen,  adviTed  him  to  make  a  journey 

to 
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to  London,  that  he  might  become  perfonally  acquainted  with  them.  Mr.  Flam- 
Deed  gladly  embraced  this  propofa),  and  vllited  Mr.  Oldenburgh  and  Mr.  Collins  j 
and  they  introduced  him  to  Sir  Jonas  Moore,  who  prefcnted  him  with  Mr.  Town- 
ley's  Micrometer.  At  Cambridge,  he  vifited  Dr.  Barrow  and  Mr.  llaac  Newton  ; 
and  at  the  lame  time  entered  himfelf  a  ftudent  of  Jefus  College.  In  1673  ^e  wrote 
a  fmall  trad  concerning  the  true  and  apparent  diameters  of  all  the  planets,  when 
at  their  neareft  or  remoteft  diftances  from  the  earth.  The  next  year  he  wrote  an 
Ephemeris,  in  which  he  (hewed  the  falfity  of  aflrology,  and  the  ignorance  of  thole 
that  pretended  to  it,  and  gave  a  table  of  the  moon's  rifing  and  letting  carefully 
calculated,  together  with  the  eclipfes  and  approaches  of  the  moon  and  planets  to 
the  fixed  liars.  In  1674,  Mr.  Flamfteed  pafllng  through  London  in  the  way  to 
Cambridge,  Sir  Jonas  Moore  informed  him,  that  a  true  account  of  the  tides  would 
be  highly  acceptable  to  the  king,  upon  which  he  compofed  a  fmall  Ephemeris  for 
his  majefty's  ufe.  Having  taken  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts  at  Cambridge,  he 
fefolved  to  enter  into  orders,  and  to  fettle  in  a  fmall  living  near  Derby,  which 
was  in  the  gift  of  a  friend  of  his  father's.  In  the  mean  time.  Sir  Jonas  Moore 
having  notice  of  his  defign,  wrote  to  him  to  come  to  London,  whither  he  returned 
in  February,  1675.  He  was  entertained  in  the  houfe  of  that  gentleman,  who  had 
other  views  for  lerving  him  j  but  Mr.  Flamfteed  perfifting  in  his  refolution  to  take 
orders,  he  did  not  difluade  him  from  it.  On  the  4th  of  March  following.  Sir 
Jonas  brought  Mr.  Flamfteed  a  warrant  to  be  king's  aftronomer,  with  a  falary  of 
lool.  per  annum.  This,  however,  did  not  abate  his  inclination  for  entering 
into  holy  orders-,  fo  that  the  Rafter  following  he  was  ordained  at  Ely-houfe  by 
biftiop  Gunning.  On  the  loth  of  Auguft,  1675,  the  foundation  of  the  Royal 
Obfervatory  at  Greenwich  was  laid;  and  as  Mr.  Flamfteed  was  the  firft  royal 
aftronomer  for  whofe  ufe  this  edifice  was  ereded,  it  ftill  bears  the  name  of  Flam- 
fl^ed-Houfe.  During  the  building  of  it  he  lodged  at  Greenwich  ;  and  his  qua- 
drant and  telefcopes  being  kept  in  the  queen's  houfe  there,  he  obferved  the  ap- 
pulfes  of  the  moon  and  planets  to  the  fixed  ftars.  In  168 1  his  Dodrinc  of  the 
Sphere  was  publiflied  in  Sir  Jonas  Moore's  Syftem  of  the  Mathematics.. 

About  the  year  1684  he  was  prefented  to  the  living  of  Burftow,  near  Blechingly, 
in'Su'rry.  Of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Flamfteed  obtained  this  living,  the  fol- 
lowing account  is  given  by  Mr.  Roger  North :  "  Sir  Jonas  Moore  once  invited 
the  lord-keeper  North  to  dine  with  him  at  the  Tower;  and,  after  dinner,  pre- 
fented Mr.  Flamfteed.  His  lordfliip  received  him  with  much  familiarity,  and 
encouraged  him  to  come  and  fee  him  often,  that  he  might  have  the  p  leafure  of 
his  converfation.  The  ftar-gazer  was  not  wanting  to  himfelf  in  that  ;  and  his 
lordftiip  was  extremely  delighted  with  his  accounts  and  obfervations  about  the 
planets,  efpecially  thole  attendant  on  Jupiter;  fliewing  how  the  eclipfes  of  them, 
being  regular  and  calculable,  might  reftify  the  longitude  of  places  upon  the  globe, 
and  demonftrating  that  light  did  not  pafs  inftantaneoufly,  but  in  time  ;  with  other 
remarkables  in  the  heavens.  Thefe  difcourfes  always  regaled  his  lordftiip ;  and 
a  good  benefice  falling  void,  not  far  from  the  obfervatory,  in  the  gift  of  the  Great 
Seal,  his  lordfliip  gave  it  to  Mr.  flamfteed  ;  which  fet  him  at  eafe  in  his  fortunes, 
and  encouraged  his  future  labours,  from  which  great  things  were  cxpeded  ;  as 
applying  the  Jovial  obfervations  to  marine  ufes,  for  finding  longitudes  at  lea,  and 
to  correft  the  globes,  ccleftial  and  terreftrial,  which  were  very  faulty.  And  in 
order  to  the  firft,  he  had  compofed  tables  of  the  eclipfes  of  the  Satellites,  whioh 
flic\Yed  when  they  were  to  happen,  one  after  another  >  and  of  thefe,  finely  painted 
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upon  neat  board,  he  made  a  prefenc  to  his  lordfhip.  And  he  had  advanced  his 
other  defign  of  redlifying  maps,  by  having  provided  large  blank  globes,  on  which 
he  might  infcribe  his  places  corredcd.  But  plenty  and  pains  leldom  dwell  toge- 
ther ;  for  as  one  enters  the  other  gives  way  :  and,  in  this  inftance,  a  good  living, 
penfions,  &c.  fpoiled  a  good  cofrrographer  and  aftronomer-,  for  very  little  is  kt'z 
of  Mr.  Flamfteed's  fedulous  and  judicious  applications  that  way  *.'* 

In  juftice  to  Mr.  Flamfteed  it  fliould  be  obferved,  that  there  appears  no  juft 
ground  for  North's  reflection  againft  him,  at  the  clofe  of  the  above  paflage.  His 
allronomical  inquiries  might  not  produce  all  the  confequences  which  he  fomeiimes 
expected  from  them  ;  but  nothing  of  this  kind  fcems  to  have  arifen  from  any  want 
of  application  in  him  :  for  the  Philofophical  Tranfa6tions  afford  ample  teftimonies 
of  his  adivity  and  diligence,  as  well  as  of  his  penetration  and  exadtnefs  in  aftro- 
nomical  ftudies,  after  he  had  obtained  the  preferments  that  have  been  already 
mentioned,  and  which  were  all  that  ever  were  conferred  upon  him. 

In  December  1719,  Mr.  Flamfteed  was  fei2ed  with  a  ftrangury,  which  carried 
him  off  on  the  laft  day  of  that  month.  His  Hiftoria  Cseleftis  Britannica  was  pub- 
lilhed  at  London  in  1725,  in  three  volumes,  folio,  and  dedicated  to  the  King,  by 
his  widow  Mrs.  Margaret  Flamfteed,  and  Mr.  James  Hodgfon.  '•' That  judicious 
aftronomer,  Dr.John  Keill,  obferves,  that  Mr.  Flamfteed,  with  indefatigable  pains 
for  more  than  40  years,  watched  the  motions  of  the  ftars,  and  has  given  us  innu- 
merable obiervations  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  planets,  which  he  made  with  very  large 
inftniments  exactly  divided  by  moft  exquifite  art,  and  fitied  with  telefcopial  fights. 
Whence  we  are  to  rely  more  upon  the  obiervations  he  hath  made,  than  on  thofe 
that  went  before  him,  who  made  their  obfevations  with  the  naked  eye,  without 
the  affiftance  of  telefcopts.  The  faid  Mr.  Flamfteed  has  likewife  compofed  the  Bri- 
tilh  Catalogue  of  the  Fixed  Stars,  containing  about  three  thoufand  ftars,  which  is 
twice  the  number  that  are  in  the  catalogue  of  Hevelius  -,  to  each  of  which  he  has 
annexed  its  longitude,  latitude,  right  afcenfion,  and  diftance  from  the  pole,  toge- 
ther with  the  variation  of  right  afcenfion  and  declination,  while  the  longitude  in- 
creafes  a  degree." 

FLETCHER  (John)  a  celebrated  Englifh  dramatic  poet,  was  the  fon  of  Dr. 
Richard  Fletcher,  biftiop  of  London:  he  was  born  in  Northampconfliire,  in  the 
year  1576,  and  was  educated  at  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  He  wrote  plays  in 
eonjunftion  with  Mr.  Francis  Beaumont,  but  what  ftiare  each  had  in  forming  the 
plots,  writing  the  fcenes,  &c.  it  is  impoflible  to  determine.  Winftanley  relates, 
that  thefe  two  poets  meeting  once  at  a  tavern,  in  order  to  form  the  plan  of  a  trage- 
dy, Fletcher  imdenookto  kill  i he  king,  which  words  being  overheard  by  an  offici- 
ous waiter,  who  had  not  been  witnefs  to  the  context  of  their  converfation,  he  lodg- 
ed an  information  of  treafon  againft  them  ;  but  their  loyalty  being  unqueftioned, 
and  it  appearing  that  the  plot  was  only  againft  a  theatrical  monarch,  the  affair  ended 
in  mirtii.  Mr.  Fletcher,  befides  the  plays  which  he  and  his  friend  Beaumont  wrote 
in  concert,  was  author  of  five  other  dramatic  pieces,  viz.  the  Faithful  Shepherdefs, 
Monfieur  Thomas,  the  Night- Walker,  the  Woman-Hater,  the  Woman's  Prize,' 
and  the  Two  Noble  Kinfmen,  in  which  laft  he  was  alTifted  by  Shakefpeare.  He 
died  ofthe  plague  at  London  in  1625,  aged  forty-nine,  and  was  interred  in  St. 
Mary  Overy's  church,  Southwark.  Mr.  Edward  Philips  obferves,  that  *'  he  was- 
one  of  the  happy  triumvirate  of  the  chief  dramatic  poets  of  ouc  nation  in  the  laft 
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foregoing  age,  among  whom  there  might  be  faid  to  be  a  fymmetry  of  perfe(?tion 
while  each  excelled  in  his  peculiar  way  :  Ben  Johnlbn  in  his  elaborate  pains  and 
knowledge  of  authors  -,  Shakefpeare  in  his  pure  vein  of  wit  and  natural  poetic 
height;  and  Fletcher  in  a  courtly  elegance  and  genteel  familiarity  of  ftyle,  and 
withal  a  wit  and  invention  fo  overflowing,  that  the  luxuriant  branches  thereof  were 
frequently  thought  convenient  to  be  lopped  off  by  his  almoft  infeparable  companion 
Francis  Beaumont." 

The  works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  though  approved  of  in  general,  have  not 
efcaped  cenfure.  Mr.  Rymer,  the  hifloriographer  has  criticifed  them  in  a  book  en- 
titled "  The  Tragedies  of  the  laft  Age  confidered  and  examined  by  the  practice  of 
the  ancients,  and  by  the  common  fenleof  all  ages  -,"  and  being  a  critic  devoid  of  can- 
dour, has  laboured  to  expofe  their  faults  without  taking  the  lead  notice  of  their 
beauties.  Neverthelefs,  they  have  been  allowed  to  poffcls  great  merit;  and  it  is 
fufficient  to  fay,  that  among  their  admirers  are  the  illuftrious  names  of  Denham, 
Waller,  Johnfon,  Dryden,  .&c. 

FOOTE  (Samuel)  Efq.  a  well  known  author  of  the  prefent  age,  was  born  at 
Truro  in  Cornwall.  His  father  was  member  of  parliament  for  Tiverton  in  Devon- 
(hire,  and  enjoyed  the  pofts  of  commiflloner  of  the  prize  office  and  fine  contraft.  His 
mother  was  heirefs  of  the  Dlnely  and  Goodere  families,  and  to  her,  in  confequence  of 
an  unhappy  and  fatal  quarrel  between  her  two  brothers.  Sir  John  Dinely  Goodere, 
bart.  and  Samuel  Goodere,  captain  of  his  majefty's  fhip  the  Ruby,  four  thoufand 
pounds  per  annum  defcended.  Mr.  Foote  received  his  education  at  Worceller  college, 
Oxford;  from  whence  he  was  removed. to  the  Temple,  being  deligned  for  the  ftudy 
of  the  law;  in  which  it  is  very  probable  that  his  great  oratorial  talents  and  powers 
of  mimicry  would  have  (hewn  themfelves  in  a  very  confpicuous  light.  The  dryncfs 
and  gravity  of  this  ftudy,.  however,  not  fuiting  his  natural  vivacity  of  temper,  he 
chofe  rather  to  employ  thofe  talents  in  a  fphere  of  adion  to  which  they  feemed  bet-- 
ter  adapted,  viz.  on  the  ftage.  His  firft  appearance  was  in  the  part  of  Othello ;  but,, 
difcovering  perhaps  that  his  forte  did  not  lie  in  tragedy,  he  foon  ftruck  out  into  a  new 
and  untrodden  path,  in  which  he  at  once  attained  the  two  great  ends  of  affording 
entertainment  to  the  public  and  emolument  to  himfelf.  This  was  by  taking  on 
himfelf  the  double  charader  of  author  and  performer,  in  which  light,  in  1747,  he 
opened  the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarker,  with  a  dramatic  piece  of  his  own 
writing,  called  the  Diverfions  of  the  Morning.  This  piece  confided  of  nothing- 
more  than  the  introdu6tion  of  feveral  well-known  charaders  in  real  life,  whofe  man- 
ner of  con  ver  fat  ion  and  expreffion  this  author  had  very  happily  hit  in  the  didion  of 
his  drama,  and  ftill  more  happily  reprefented  on  the  ftage  by  an  exaft  imitation  nor 
only  of  the  manner  and  tone  of  voice,  but  even  of  the  very  perfons  of  thofe  whom 
he  intended  to  take  off.  Among  thefe  characters  there  was  a  certain  phyfician, 
who  was  much  better  known  from  the  oddity  and  Angularity  of  his  appearance  and 
converfation,  than  from  his  emmence  in  the  pradice  of  his  profeflion.  Ihe  cele- 
brated chevalier  Taylor,  the  oculift,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  meridian  of  his 
populariry,  was  another  objedl  of  Mr.  Foote's  mimicry  and  ridicule;  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  piece,  under  the  charafter  of  a  theatrical  diredtor,  he  took  off, 
with  great  humour  and  accuracy,  the  feveral  ftyles  of  adling  of  every  principal  per- 
former of  the  Englifh  ftage. 

This  performance  at  firft  met  with  fome  little  oppofition  from   the  civil  magi- 
firatesof  Wdlminfter,  under  the  fandionof  the  adof  parliament  for  limiting  the  num- 
ber 
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ber  of  play-houres ;  but  the  author  being  patronized  bymany  of  the  principal  nobility 
■and  others,  this  oppofition  was  over-ruled,  and  with  an  alteration  of  the  title  of  his,  . 
piececo  That  of  Mr.  Foote's  giving  Tea  to  his  Friends,  he  proceeded  without  further 
moleilacion,  -and  reprefented  it,  through  a  run  of  upwards  of  forty  mornings,  to 
crowded  and  fplendid  audiences.  The  enfuing  feafon  he  produced  another  piece  of 
the  fame  kind,  which  he  called  an  audtion  of  pidures.  In  this  he  introduced  feveral 
new  charaders,  all  however  popular  ones,  and  extremely  well  known,  particularly. 
Sir  Thomas  Vb  Veil,  then  the  adting  juftice  of  peace  for  Wellminfter  j  Mr.  Cock, 
the  celebrated  audioneer-,  and  the  equally  famous  orator  Henley.  From  this 
time  Mr.  Foote  continued  to  produce  many  other  dramatic  pieces,  viz.  the  Knights, 
the  Minor,  the  Englifliman  in  Paris,  the  Englifhman  return'd  from  Paris,  tha 
Author,  the  Orators,  the  Lyar,  the  Mayor  of  Garratr,  the  Patron,  the  CommilTary^j 
the  Bankrupt,  the  Cozeners,  &c.  He  has  lately  difpofed  of  all  his  property  in  th^ 
Haymarket  theatre,  for  the  annual  fum  of  fixteen  hundred  pounds,  to  George 
Colman,  Efq-,  who  has  alfo  agreed  to  pay  him  a  handfome  fum  for  the  right  of 
acting  all  his  unpublifhed  pieces. 

*■'  Mr.  Foote's  dramatic  works  (fays  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Companion  to 
-the  Play-houfe)  leem  rather  to  be  the  hafly  produ6lions  of  a  man  o/  genius,  whofc 
Pegafus,  though  endued  with  fire,  has  no  inclination  for  fatigue,  than  the  laboured 
finilhings  of  a  profcft  dramatift,  aiming  at  immortality.  His  plots  are  fomewhat 
irregular,  and  their  cataftrophes  not  ([always  conclufive,  or  perfedly  wound  up. 
Neverthelefs  it  mufl:  be  confefTed  that  they  contain  more  of  one  eflential  property 
of  comedy,  viz.  ft rong  character,  than  the  writings  of  any  other  of  our  modern 
authors,  and  although  the  di6lion  of  his  dialogue  may  nor,  from  the  general  tenor 
of  his  fubjedls,  either  requires  or  admit  of,  the  wit  of  a  Congreve,  or  the  eloquence 
of  an  Etherege,  yet  it  is  conflantly  embellifhed  with  numberlefs  ftrokes  of  keen 
4atire,  and  touches  of  temporary  humour,  fuch  as  only  the  cleared  judgement  and 
deepeft  difcernment  could  didate-,  and  though  the  language  fpoken  by  his  cha- 
raders may  at  firft  fight  feem  not  the  moft  accurate  and  correft,  yet  it  will,  on  a 
clofer  examination,  be  found  entirely  dramatical,  as  it  contains  numbers  of  thofc 
natural  minutia  of  txprciTion,  on  which  the  very  bafis  of  charader  is  frequently 
founded,  and  which  render  it  the  trueft  mirrour  of  the  converfation  of  the  time  he 
wrote  in. 

«'  It  has  been  objeded  againft  Mr.  Foote  (continues  the  fame  writer)  that  the 
tntrodudion  of  real  charaders  on  the  ftage  is  not  only  ungenerous,  but  cruel  and 
unjuft  •,  and  that  the  rendering  any  perfon  the  objed  of  public  ridicule  and  laugh- 
ter, is  doing  him  the  moft  eflential  injury  poflible,  as  it  is  wounding  the  human 
treaft  in  the  tendereft  point,  viz.  it's  pride  and  felf-opinion.  Yet  I  cannot  think 
this  charge  fo  ftrong  as  the  vehement  opponents  of  mimicry  would  have  it  appear 
to  be.  Mr.  Foote  himfelf,  in  his  Minor,  has  very  properly  diftinguifhed  who  are 
the  proper  objeds  of  ridicule,  and  the  legal  vidirns  to  the  lafli  of  fatire  ;  that  is 
to  lay,  thofe  who  appear  what  they  are  not,  or  would  be  what  they  cannot.  When  hy- 
pocrifyand  diflimulation  would  lay  fnares  for  the  fortunes,  or  contaminate  the  princi- 
ples of  mankind,  it  is  furely  but  juftice  to  the  world  to  withdraw  the  mafk,  and  fliew 
their  natural  faces  with  the  diftortions  and  fhocking  deformities  they  really  are  pof- 
ieffed  of.  And  when  affcdation  or  Angularity  overbear  the  more  valuable  parts 
of  any  perfon's  charader,  and  render  thofe  difagrecable  and  wearifome  com- 
fjanions,  who,  divefred  of  rhofe  charaderiftic  foibles,  might  be  valuable,  fenfible, 
and  entertaining  members  of  communiiy,  it  is  themfclves  furely  who  ad  the  ridi- 
culous 
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culous  part  on  the  more  entenfive  ftage  of  the  world-,,  and  it  fliould  rather  be  deem- 
ed an  aft  of  kindnefs  both  to  the  perfons  themfelves  and  their  acquaintance  to  fet  up- 
fuch  a  mirrour  before  them,  as  by  pointing  out  to  themfelves  tiieir  abfurd  peculia- 
rities, (and  who  is  without  fonie  ?)  may  afford  rhem  an  opportunity,  by  amend- 
ment, to  deftroy  the  refemblance,  and  fo  avoid  the  ridicule  :  fuch  a  fore  of  kindnefs- 
as  it  would  be  to  lead  a  perfon  to  a  looking-glafs  who  had  put  on  his  peruke  the 
■wrong  fide  foremoft,  inftead  of  fuffering  him  in  that  condition  to  run  the  gauntlet 
in  the  mall  or  the  play-houfe,  where  he  mull  perceive  the  titter  of  the  whole  affcm- 
bly  raifed  againft  him,  without  knowing  on  what  account  it  is  raifed,  or  by  what. 
means  to  put  a  ftop  to  it.  In  a  word,  if  a  Sir  Penurious  Trifle,  a  Peter  Paragraph,, 
or  a  Cadwallader,  have  ever  had  their  originals  in  real  life,  let  thofe  originals  keep 
their  own  counfel,  remember  the  qui  capii,  ilk  facit,  and  reform  their  refpedtive- 
follies.  Nor  can  I  help  being  of  opinion,  that  an  author  of  this  kind  in  fome  re- 
fpefts  is  moreufefulto  the  age  he  lives  in,  than  thofe-who  only  range  abroad  into 
the  various  fcenes  of  life  for  general  charadler.  And  although  Mr.  Foote's  drama- 
tic pieces  may  not  perhaps  have  the  good  fortune  to  attain  immortality,  or  be  per- 
fedly  relilhed  by  the  audiences  of  m  future  age,  yet  I  cannot  deny  him  here  the  juftice 
of  bearing  ftrong  teltimony  to  his  m.erits,  and  ranking  him  among  the  firft  of  the. 
dramatifls  of  ihis.^* 

FORTESCUE  (Sir  John)  an  eminent  lawyer,  fcholar^  and-  ftatefman,  whom: 
Mr.  Granger  ftyles  "one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of  his  age,"  was  defcended  from 
an  ancient  family  in  Devonlhire  -,  but  there  is  no  certain  account  of  the  time  or 
place  of  his  birth.  He  received  his  education,  according  to  bifhcp  Tanner,  at  Exe- 
ter-college, Oxford.  He  afterwards  ftudied  the  municipal  laws  of  this  kingdom  at' 
Lincoln's-lnn,  of  which  he  was  made  one  of  the  governors  in  the  fourth  and^feventh. 
years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  In  1430,  he  was  called  to  the  degree  of  ferjeant 
at  law,  and  kept  his  feaft  upon  that  occafion  with  great  fplendour.  In  1441  he 
was  made  one  of  the  king's  ferjeants  at  law;  and  the  following  year  was  appointed- 
chief  juftice  of  the  King's-Bench.  He  was  much  efteenied  for  the  gravity,  wifdom,. 
and  integrity  with  which  he  prefided  in  that  court  for  many  years.  He  continued 
in  high  favour  with  the  king,  of  which,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  h  ere- 
eeived  a  fignal  proof,  by  an  unufual  augmentation  of  his  falary ;  for  befides  the 
Guftomary  allowance  of  a  chief  juftice,  his  majcfty  granted  him  an  annuity  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  marks  out  of  the  Hanapar ;  a  great  fum  in  thofe  days.  Sir 
John  Fortefcue  held  his  office  throughout  the  whole  reign  of  Henry  VI.  to  whom: 
he  firmly  adhered,  and  whom  he  ferved  with  great  fidelity  in  all  his  troubles  :  and 
on  this  account,  in  the  firft  parliament  under  king  Edward  IV.  which  met  at  Weft-^ 
minfter  on  the  4th  of  November,  1461,  he  was  attainted  of  high  treafon,  by  the 
iame  aft  in  which  king  Henry  VI.  queen  Margaret,  Edward  their  fon,  the  dukes* 
of  Exetf-r  and  Somerfer,  and  a  great  number  of  perfons  of  diftinftion  were  likewife- 
attainted.  After  this  revolution  in  favour  of  the  houfe  of  York,  king  Henry  being 
obliged  to  fly  into  Scotland,  together  with  his  queen  and  fon,  was  accompanied  byi 
Sir  John  Fortefcue.  And  it  is  generally  believed,  that  at  this  time  he  was  conftitu- 
ted  chancellor  of  England  by  king  Henry.  His  name,  indeed,  is  not  to  be  found- 
m'the records  as  chancellor;  becaufe,  as  Mr.  Selden  fays,  "being  with  kin^  Hen- 
ry VI.  driven  into  Scotland  by  the  fortune  of  the  wars  with  the  houfe  of  York,  he 
was  made  chancellor  of  h  ngland  while  he  was  there."  Several  other  writers  have- 
ftyled  him  chancellor  of  England;  and  in  his  book  De  Laudibus  Legum  Anglia?,. 
he  calls  himfclf  "Cancellarius  Anglice." 
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-  In  the  year  1463.  he  embarked  with  queen  Margaret,  prince  Edward,  arRl  othec 
perlbns  of  diftindion,  at  Bamburg,  and  landed  lafely  at  Slugs  in  Flanders  j  from 
whence  they  were  conducted  to  Bruges,  thtnce  to  Lifle,  and  afterwards  into  Lorrain. 
In  this  exile  he  continued  many  years,  retiring  from  place  to  place,  as  the  neceflities 
of  tlie  royal  family  required.  But  when  tlie  earl  of  Warwick  had  obliged  king  Ed- 
ward IV.  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  had  replaced  Henry  VI.  on  the  throne,  queeii 
Margaret,  and  the  adherents  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter,  were  encouraged  to  return 
to  England,  Accordingly,  on  the  14th  of  April,  1471,  that  princefs,  accompanied 
by  her  fon  Edward,  Sir  John  Fortefcue,  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  and  others,  with  a 
fmall  body  of  French  forces,  landed  at  Weymouth  in  Dorfetfhire.  Immediately 
after  their  arrival,  they  received  the  unwelcome  and  unexpected  news  that  the  earl 
of  Warwick  was  flain,  and  his  army  defeated  that  very  day,  at  Barnet,,  by  king 
Edw-ard;  and  that  Henry  was  imprilbned  in  the  Tower.  This  was  a  fatal  ftroke  to 
tiie  Lancaftrian  party ;  and  queen  Margaret,  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  defpair, 
took  refuge  with  her  fon  in  the  abbey  of  Bisaulieu  in  Hampfhire.  Her  fpirits, 
however^  revived,  when  fhe  faw  herfclf  joined  by  the  earl  of  Uevonfliire,  the  lord 
Weniock,  and  many  other  perfons  of  rank,  who  exhorted  her  ftill  to  hope  for  fuc- 
cefs.  She  then  took  the  field,  and  advanced  through  the  counties  of  Devon  and  So- 
merfet, her  army  increafing  on  each  day's  march,  until  fhe  arrived  at  Tewkfburjr 
in  Gloucefterfhire,  where  fhe  was  overtaken  by  king  Edward.  A  battle  immedi- 
ately enftied,  which  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  queen's  troops,  herfelf  and  her 
fon  being  taken  priibners.  About  three  thoufand  of  the  Lancaftrians  fell  in  this 
engagement ;  and  foon  after  it,  the  gallant  prince  Edward  was  barbaroufly  murdered. 
The  duke  of  Somerfet,  who  commanded  the  van  of  the  queen's  arrny  wijth  abou^ 
twenty  other  perfons  of  confequence,  having  retired  to  the  abbey-church  of  Tewkf- 
bury,  they  were  furrounded,  dragged  out,  and  beheaded  without  delay.  But: queen 
Margaret,  Sir  John  Fortefcue,  and  feveral  others,  had  their  lives  given  them. 

Our  chancellor,  feeing  the  affairs  of  the  houie  of  Lancafter  entirely  ruined,  found 
it  necefTary  to  reconcile  himfelf  as  well  as  he  could  to  the  vi<5torious  Edward  IV. 
in  order  to  facilitate  which,  he  vv^rote  a  kind  of  apology  for  his  own  conduit ;  and 
it  is  conjeftured,  that  the  king  reftored  him  to  his  eltate.  Some  time  after  he  had 
received  his  pardon,  he  wrote  a  learned  book  on  the  difference  between  an  abfolute 
and  limited  monarchy,  which  was  publifhed  in  1714,  by  John  Fortefcue  Aland, 
Efq.  afterwards  lord  Fortefcue.  No  account  is  tranlmitted  to  us  of  the  remaining 
part  of  Sir  John  Fortcfcue's  life,  which  was  probably  fpent  in  an  honourable 
retirement  in  the  country,  free  from  the  cares,  and  remote  from  the  dangers  of  a 
court.  Neither  is  any  exaft  account  preferved  of  his  death.  We  are  only  told, 
in  general,  that  he  was  near  ninety  years  of  age  when  he  died  •,  which  the  cir^ 
cumftances  of  his  life  render  very  probable.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the 
parifh  church  of  Ebburton,  or  Ebrighton,  in  Gloucefterfliire,  where  he  had  pur- 
chafed  an  eftate. 

It  is  truly  faid  by  lord  Fortefcue  of  our  chancellor,  that  "  all  good  men  and 
lovers  of  the  Englifh  conflitution  fpeak  of  him  with  honour ;  and  he  ftill  lives,  in 
the  opinion  of  all  true  Engliflimen,  in  as  high  efleem  and  reputation,  as  any  judge 
that  ever  fat  in  Weftminller-Hall.  He  was  a  man  acquainted  with  all  forts  of 
learning,  befides  his  knowledge  in  the  law  ;  in  which  he  was  exceeded  by  none,  as 
will  appear  by  the  many  judgments  he  gave  when  on  the  bench,  in  the  year-book 
of  Henry  VI.  His  charadter  in  hiftory,  is  that  of  pious,  loyal,  and  learned  :  and 
he  M  the  honour  to  be  called  the  chief  counfellor  of  the  king.     He  was  a  great 
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courtier,  and  yet  a  great  lover  of  his  country.*"  His  writings  evidently  (hew  that 
he  was  a  man  of  general  learning,  and  of  great  reading  for  ihofe  times;  fince  ue 
find  him  quoting  Ariftotle,  Cicero,  Qtiintilian,  Boetius,  St.  Aullin,  Aquinas, 
.JEgidius,  &c.  but  he  was  far  from  drawing  all  his  knowledge  from  books  -,  he 
gathered  much  from  his  own  experience,  and  was  very  communicative  with  ref- 
pe<5l  to  the  fruits  of  it.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  oftens  mentions  Sir  John  Fortef- 
cue,  tells  us,  that  befides  his  profound  knowledge  in  the  law,  he  was  alfo  an  ex- 
cellent antiquary  ;  and  affirms,  that  there  are  fome  particular  chapters  in  our 
author's  treatife  De  Laudibus  Legum  Angli^e,  which  are  fo  excellent  that  they  de- 
lerve  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold. 

FOX  (Richard)  bifiiop  of  Winchefter,  and  founder  of  Corpus-Chrifti  College 
hi  Oxford,  was  born  at  Ropefleyj  near  Grantham,  in  Lincolnfhire,  about  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  He  was  educated  firfl:  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  greatly  diftinguifhed  himfclf  j  but  the  plague  obliging  him  to 
retire  from  thence,  he  removed  to  Pembroke-hall  in  Cambridge  ;  and  when  he  had 
ftaid  there  a  competent  time,  he  went  for  his  further  improvement  to  Paris,  where  he 
ftudied  divinity  and  the  canon  law.  Here  he  was  introduced  to  Henry  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, who  was  then  meditating  a  defcent  upon  England,  in  order  to  dethrone 
Richard  III.  and,  with  the  reft  of  the  Englilh  who  were  at  Paris,  he  bound  himfclf 
by  oath  to  efpoufe  the  earl's  caufe.  Henry  accordingly  received  Dr.  Fox  into  his 
familiarity;  and  having  applied  to  the  French  king,  Charles  VIII.  for  afTiftancc 
in  his  intended  expedition,  but  being  called  away  before  he  could  obtain  his  defire, 
he  left  the  farther  profecution  of  this  matter  to  Dr.  Fox,  whom  he  thought  the 
fittcft  man  to  manage  fo  important  an  affair.  Nor  was  was  he  deceived  in  his  opi- 
nion, for  he  aded  with  fuch  induflry  and  prudence,  that  he  foon  obtained  men  and 
money  from  the  court  of  France.  After  Henry  had  gained  the  battle  of  Bofworth, 
and  in  confequence  afcended  the  throne  of  England,  he  appointed  Dr.  Fox  to  ba 
one  of  his  privy  counfellors.  About  the  fame  time  Fox  was  collated  to  the  pre- 
bend of  Biihopftone,  in  the  church  of  Sarum  ;  and  i486,  to  the  prebend  ofSouth- 
Grantham,  in  the  fame  church.  In  1487  he  was  raifed  to  the  birtiopric  of  Exeter, 
and  appointed  keeper  of  the  privy  feal.  He  was  alfo  made  principal  fecretary  of 
ftate,  and  mafter  of  St.  Crofle,  near  Winchefter.  And  the  king  continually  em- 
ployed him,  either  in  matters  of  ftate  at  home,  or  in  embaffies  of  importance  abroad. 
In  1492  he  was  tranflated  from  Exeter  to  the  bifhopric  of  Bath  Wells  ;  and  in  1494, 
was  removed  to  the  fee  of  Durham.  He  was  afterwards  chofen  chancellor  of  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge,  which  office  he  held  till  1502  ;  and  in  1503,  he  was  tranf- 
lated to  the  fee  of  Winchefter. 

Biftiop  Fox  continued  to  have  great  weight  and  influence  in  all  public  affain-s, 
during  the  whole  reign  of  Henry  VII.  who  appointed  him  by  will  one  of  his  exe- 
cutors, and  particularly  recommended  him  to  his  fon  and  fucceflbr,  Henry  VII I. 
but  upon  the  acceffion  of  that  prince,  Fox*s  credit  greatly  declined  at  court.  How- 
ever, in  1 510,  he  was  fent  ambaflador  to  France,  in'  conjun6^ion  with  the  earl  of  Surry 
and  the  bilhop  of  Durham,  who  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Lewis  XII. 
About  the  fame  time  a  fharp  difpute  arofc  between  him  and  archbiftiop  Warham, 
concerning  the  extent  of  the  jurifdidion  of  the  prerogative  court.  This  difpute 
at  length  grew  fo  high,  that  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  pope  :  but  it  being  referred 
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to  the  king,  he  determined  it  amicably  in  151 3.  This  fummer  he  attended  the 
king  in  his  expedition  fo  France,  and  was  prefent  at  the  taking  of  Terouenne. 
Bot  in  15 1 5,  being  no  longer  able  to  bear  the  repeated  mortifications  he  received 
from  cardinal  Wolfey,  to  whofe  rife  he  greatly  contributed,  he  withdrew  in  dif- 
content  to  his  own  diocefe. 

About  this  time,  he  was^  employed  in  fhe  ft'oble  foundation  of  Corpus-Chrifti 
college,  Oxford.  In  1522  he  founded  a  free-fchool  at  Taunton  in  Somerfctfliire, 
where  he  had  a  fine  manor  as  bifhop  of  Winchefter.  Hedid  the  fame  at  Grantham, 
near  the  place  of  his  nativity.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  fight  about  ten 
years  before  his  deceafe.  Cardinal  Wolfey,  taking  advantage  of  his  infirmities, 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  him  to  refign  his  biihopric  to  him,  and  to  be  content  with 
a  penfion.  The  old  bifliop,  however,  ftoutly  rejefted  the  advances  and  infmua- 
tions  of  the  cardinal  for  this  purpofe  :  he  direded  the  mefienger,  who  came  from 
^Wolfey  with  this  propofal,  to  tell  his  mafter,  "  That  though,  by  reafon  of  his 
blindnefs,  he  was  not  able  to  diftinguifh  white  from  black,  yet  he  could  difcerh 
between  true  and  falfe,  right  and  wrong ;  and  plainly  enough  faw,  without  eyes,, 
the  malice  of  that  ungrateful  man,  which  he  did  not  fee  before.  That  it  behoved 
the  cardinal  to  take  care,  not  to  be  fo  blinded  with  ambition,  as  not  to  forefee  his 
own  end.  He  needed  not  trouble  himfelf  with  the  biihopric  of  Winchefter,  but 
rather  fhould  mind  the  king's  affairs."  Bifhop  Fox  died  on  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber 1528. 

FOX  (John)  an  eminent  ecclefiaftical  hiftorian,  was  born  at  Bofton,  in  Lin- 
colnfhire,  in  15171  the  very  year  in  which  Luther  began  to  oppofe  the  errors  of 
the  church  of  Rome.  At  the  age  of  fixteen  he  was  entered  of  Brazen-Nofe  Col- 
lege, Oxford;  and,  in  May  1538,  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  His  un- 
common abilities  and  learning  foon  diftinguifhed  him,  infomuch  that  he  was 
chofen  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  and  proceeded  in  mafter  of  arts  in  1543.  He 
difcove  ed  in  his  younger  years  a  genius  for  poetry,  and  wrote  in  an  elegant  ftile 
feveral  Latin  comedies,  the  fubjefts  of  which  were  taken  from  the  Scriptures.  He 
afterwards  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity  -,  and  declared  himfelf  in  favour  of  the 
reformation  then  in  hand,  before  he  was  known  to  thofe  who  maintained  the  caufe. 
In  order  to  make  himfelf  a  fufRcient  judge  of  the  controverfies  which  then  divided 
the  church,  his  firft  care  was  to  fearch  diligently  into  the  ancient  and  modern 
hiftory  of  it.  To  this  end  he  applied  himfelf  with  fuch  zeal  and  induftry,  that, 
before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  he  had  read  over  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers, 
the  fchoolmen,  &c.  and  had  alfo  acquired  a  competent  (kill  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
•  guage.  But  from  this  flri6l  application  by  day  and  night ;  from  his  forfaking 
his  triends  for  the  moft  folitary  retirement  -,  from  the  great  and  vifible  diftraftions- 
of  his  mind  -,  and,  above  all,  from  his  abfenting  himfelf  from  the  public  worfhip, 
arofe  fufpicions  of  his  alienation  from  the  church  ;  in  which  his  enemies  being  Ibon 
confirmed,  he  was  in  1545  accufed  of  hercfy,   and  expelled  his  college. 

His  friends  were  greatly  difpleafed  with  him  on  this  account  •,  and  his  father- 
in-law  took  a  handle  from  hence  to  with-hold  Mr.  Fox's  paternal  eftate  from  him. 
Being  thus  forfakenby  his  friends,  he  was  reduced  to  great  diftrefs  -,  when  he  was- 
taken  into  the  houfe  of  Sir  '1  homas  Lucy,  of  Warwickfhire,  to  inftrud  his  chil- 
dren. Here  he  married  a  citizen's  daughter  of  Coventry,  and  continued  in  Sir 
Thomas's  family  till  his  children  had  no  further  occafion  for  a  tutor  ;  after  which 
he  fpent  fome  time  at  Coventry.  He  removed  to  London  a  few  years  before  king 
Henry's  death  j  where  having  neither  employment  nor  preferment,,  he  was  again 
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driven  to  great  necelTities.  From  this  ftate  of  exigence  he  was  relieved  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner.  As  he  was  fitting  one  day  in  St.  Paul's  church,  almolt 
fpent  with  long  fading,  there  came  to  him  a  perfon  v/hom  he  never  remembered  to 
Jiave  feen  before,  who,  fitting  down  by  him.  accofted  him  in  very  familiar  terms, 
and  put  into  his  hands  a  fum  of  money  j  bidding  him  to  be  of  good  cheer,  to  be 
careful  of  himfelf,  and  to  ufe  all  means  to  prolong  his  life,  for  that  in  a  few  days 
new  hopes  were  at  hand,  and  new  means  of  fubfiftence.  Mr.  Fox  tried  all  methods 
to  find  out  the  person  by  whom  he  was  (0  fcalbnably  relieved,  but  in  vain ;  how- 
ever, the  predidion  was  fulfilled,  for  within  three  days  he  was  taken  into  the  fervice 
of  the  duchefs  of  Richmond,  in  order  to  be  tutor  to  the  children  of  her  nephew  the 
earl  of  Surry.  In  this  family  he  lived  at  Ryegate,  during  the  laft  years  of  king 
Henry's  reign,  the  whole  reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  part  of  queen  Mary's  ;  being  ac 
this  time  proteded  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  one  of  his  pupils.  Gardiner,  bifhop  of 
Winchefter,  was  however  determined  to  have  him  feized,  and  laid  many  fnares  to 
entrap  him.  The  duke  perceiving  the  danger  to  which  our  author  was  expofed, 
furnifhed  him  with  the  means  of  going  beyond  fea.  Before  Mr.  Fox  could  put  to 
fea,  Gardiner  had  ififued  a  warrant  for  apprehending  him,  and  was  caufing  the  moft 
diligent  fcarch  to  be  made  for  him  ;  neverthclefs,  he  at  length  efcaped  with  his 
wife  into  Germany,  whither  great  numbers  of  Englifh  fubjeds  reforted  in  thofe 
times  of  perfecution.  He  maintained  himfelf  and  his  wife  in  the  city  of  Bafil,  by 
correding  the  prefs  for  Oporinus,  a  celebrated  printer. 

After  the  acceflion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  where 
he  found  a  very  faithful  friend  in  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  fettled  a  penfion  on 
him.  Sir  William  Cecil  alfo  obtained  for  him  a  prebend  in  the  church  of 
Salifbury;  and  this  he  was  permitted  to  hold,  notwithltanding  his  non-conformity. 
He  was  remarkable  for  his  piety  and  humanity,  his  zeal  for  the  proteftant  religion, 
and  his  intenfe  application  to  the  duties  of  his  fundion.  His  death  happened  on 
the  1 8th  of  April,  1587,  and  he  was  buried  in  St.  Giles's  church,  Cripplcgate,  of 
which,  it  is  faid,  he  was  fome  time  vicar.  He  wrote  feveral  works,  the  principal 
of  which  is  his  Hiflory  of  the  Ads  and  Monuments  of  the  Church,  commonly 
called  Fox'sBook  of  Martyrs.  "  This  great  work  (fays  the  Rev.  Mr.  Granger) 
may  be  regarded  as  a  vaft  Gothic  building,  in  which  fome  things  are  fuperfluous, 
fome  irregular,  and  others  manifeftly  wrong ;  but  which  altogether  infufes  a  kind  of 
religious  reverence  ;  and  we  ftand  amazed  at  the  labour,  if  not  at  the  fkill,  of  the 
archited.  I'his  book  was,  by  order  of  queen  Elizabeth,  placed  in  the  common 
halls  of  archbifliops,  bifhops,  deans,  archdeacons,  and  heads  of  colleges ;  and  was 
long  looked  upon  with  a  veneration  next  to  that  of  the  Scriptures  themfclves.  The 
fame  has  been  faid  of  Fox,  which  was  afterwards  faid  of  Burnet,  that  feveral  per- 
fons  furnifhed  him  with  accounts  of  pretended  fads,  with  a  view  of  ruining  the 
credit  of  his  whole  performance.  But  the  author  does  not  ftand  in  need  of  this 
apology;  as  it  was  impofTible,  in  human  nature,  to  avoid  many  errors  in  fo  volu- 
minous a  work,  a  great  part  of  which  confifts  of  anecdotes." 

FOX  (George)  the  founder  of  the  fed  of  Qiiakers,  was  born  at  Drayton,  a 
village  in  Leicefterfhire.  He  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  fhoemaker,  and  followed 
his  trade  in  Nottingham  a  long  time  ;  but,  having  a  turn  to  fpiritual  contempla- 
tions, he  at  length  believed  himfelf  to  be  divinely  infpired.  His  refledions  on  the 
degeneracy  of  mankind  made  him  refolve  to  attempt  a  reformation  :  he  therefore 
quittted  his  original  occupation,  and  turned  preacher.     This  was  about  the  year 
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1650 ;  and  his  wife  Margaret,  being  under  the  fame  dekifion,  had  alfo  a  fliare  in 
his  minifterial  funftions.  His  dodtrine  and  appearance  being  altogether  new,  the 
populace  ran  after  him  in  great  numbers  ;  which  iuccefs  encouraged  him  to  declaim 
with  the  utmofl  vehemence  againft  the  difordcrs  of  the  times.  He  and  his  difciplcs 
were  feized  v/ith  luch  violent  traniports  of  enthufiafm,  as  threw  them  into  contor- 
fions  and  univerfal  trepidation,  whence  they  derived  the  name  of  quakers.  Crom- 
well caufed  him  to  be  apprehended  and  imprifoned,  and  forbade  his  followers  to 
jhold  any  afiemblies ;  but  this  prohibition  was  of  little  efFed,  for  his  fed  foon  grew 
very  numerous,  and  many  confiderable  men  were  drawn  over  to  it,  among  whom 
were  Robert  Barclay  and  William  Penn.     Fox  died  in  the  year  1681. 

This  enthufiaft  propofed  but  few  articles  of  faith,  infifbing  chiefly  on  moral  vir- 
tue, mutual  charity,  the  love  of  God,  and  a  clofe  attention  to  the  inward  motions 
and.fecret  operations  of  the  fpirit.  He  required  a  plain  fimple  worfhip,  and  reli- 
gion without  ceremonies,  making  it  a  principal  point  to  wait  in  profound  filence 
the  directions  of  the  holy  fpirit.  Quakers  were  at  firft  guilty  of  fome  extravagancies; 
but  thefe  gradually  wore  of,  and  they  fettled  into  a  regular  body,  ptofefling  great 
aufterity  of  behaviour,  a  fingular  probity  and  uprightnefs  in  their  dealings,  a  great 
frugality  at  their  tables,  and  a  remarkable  plainnefs  in  their  drefs.  The  fyftem  of 
the  Quakers,  is  laid  down  in  fifteen  thefes,  by  Robert  Barclay,  in  a  fenfible  well- 
written  Apology,  addrelTed  to  king  Charles  11.  Some  of  their  principal  dodtrines 
are,  That  God  has  given  to  all  men,  without  exception,  fupernatural  light,  which 
being  obeyed  can  fave  them  •,  and  that  this  light  is  Chrift,  "  the  true  light,  which 
lighteth  every  man  thatcometh  into  the  world  :*'*  that  the  fcriptures  were  indeed  giv- 
en by  infpiration,  and  are  preferable  to  all  other  writings  extant  in  the  world  -,  but  that 
they  are  no  more  than  fecondary  rules  of  faith  and  pradice,  in  fubordination  to  the 
liaht  or  fpirit  of  God,  which  is  the  primary  rule  :  that  immediate  revelation  is  not 
-ceafed,  a  meafure  of  the  fpirit  being  given  to  every  one  :  that  all  fuperftrtions  and 
ceremonies  of  mere  human  inftitution  in  religion,  ought  to  be  laid  afide  -,  as  alfo, 
in  civil  fociety,  the  faluting  one  another  by  pulling  off  the  hat,  bowing,  or  the 
like  J  and  the  hying  you  inilead  of /-&^«  to  a  fingle  perfon  :  that  men  and  Women 
ought  to  be  grave  and  plain  in  their  apparel,  fober,  and  juft  in  their  whole  con- 
verfation,  honeft  and  pundual  in  all  their  dealings ;  and  not  to  fwear,  or  fight,  or 
bear  any  carnal  weapons  for  that  end. 

FRIEND  (Dr.  John)  a  very  learned  phyfician  and  elegant  writer,  was  born  in 
the  year  1675,  at  Croton  in  Northamptonfhire;  of  which  parifh  his  father,  a  man 
of  learning,  piety,  and  integrity,  was  redor.  He  was  educated  firft  at  Weftmin- 
fter-fchool,  under  the  famous  Dr.  Bufby,  and  afterwards  at  Chrift-church  college 
in  Oxford,  where  he  made  a  rapid  progrefs  in  his  ftudies.  In  1696  he  publifhed, 
in  conjundion  with  Mr.  P.  Foulkes,  an  edition  of  two  Greek  orations,  with  a 
liew  Latin  verfion.  About  this  time,  he  began  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
phyfic  •,  and  how  foon  he  became  a  proficient  in  that  Icience,  appeared  from  a  let- 
ter of  his,  in  1699,  to  Dr.  Sloane,  concerning  an  Hydrocephalus  ;  as  alfo  from  ano- 
cpiftle  to  the  fame  gentleman,  containing  the  hiftory  of  an  extraordinary  convulfion ; 
both  which  were  inferted  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions.  In  1703  he  publifhed 
his  Emmenologia,  a  work  that  gained  him  the  higheft  reputation.  The  next  year 
he  was  chofenprofafforofchemiltry  inthe  univcrfity  ofOxford  5  and  in  1705  he  atten- 
ded 
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c^ed  the  earl^of  Peterborough  to  Spain,  as  phyfician  to  the  army.  On  his  return  home, 
in  1707,  he  publifhed  an  account  of  the  earl's  conduft  in  that  expedition  ;  and  iii 
July  the  fame  year  he  was  created  dodlor  of  phyfic  by  diploma.  In  1709  came  ouc 
his  "  Chemical  Leftures,  in  which  almoft  all  the  operations  of  Chemirtrv  aie  re- 
duced to  their  true  principles  and  the  laws  of  Nature.'*  In  1712  he  waseledled  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Society,  and  foon  after  attended  the  duke  of  Ormond  into  Flan- 
der-s  as  his  phyfician.  In  1716  he  was  chofen  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians. 
The  fame  year  he  publifhed  the  firlt  and  third  books  of  Hippocrates  de  Morbis 
Popularibus,  to  which  he  added  a  Commentary  on  Fevers,  written  by  himfelf. 
This  piece  gave  occafion  to  a  violent  controverfy  between  him  and  Dr.  Woodward* 
profeflbr  of  phyfic  in  Grefham-college. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1717,  he  read  the  Gulftonian  ledure  in  the  college  of  phy- 
ficiansj  and  on  the  iSthof  Odober,  1720,  pronounced  the  anniverfary  oration  be- 
fore that, learned  body,  which  was  afterwards  publifhed  and  highly  applauded.  In 
the  year  1722  he  was  elefted  member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Launcefton 
in  Cornwall,  when  joining  with  the  party  that  oppofed  the  meafur'es  of  government, 
and  being  fufpefted  of  having  a  hand  in  bilhop  Atterbury's  plot,  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  treafon  ;  but  was  foon  after  releafed.  It  was 
during  his  confinement  in  that  place,  that  he  wrote  a  Latin  epiftle  to  Dr.  Mead 
concerning  fome  particular  kind  of  fmall-pox,  and  laid  the  plan  of  his  celebrated 
Hiftory  of  Phyfic,  the  firfl:  part  of  which  was  publifhed  in  1725,  and  the  fecond  in 
the  year  following.  Upon  the  acceffion  of  his  late  majcfty  to  "the  throne,  he  was 
appointed  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  the  queen,  who  honoured  him  with  a  great  fhare 
of  her  confidence  and  efteem.  He  died  of  a  fever  at  London,  the  26th  of  July, 
1728,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age.  His  body  was  interred  at  Hitcham  in 
Buckinghamfliire;  and  a  m.onument  was  erefted  to  him  in  Weftminfter-abbey.  Her 
majefty  exprefTed  the  utmoft  concern  at  his  death,  and,  in  confideration  of  his  threat 
merit,  fettled  a  penfion  upon  his  widow.  Dr.  Wigan  publifiied  his  Latin  w^rks 
together  in  folio,  in  the  year  1733. 

Dr.  Friend's  charadler  isfet  off  to  great  advantage  in  theHarveian  oration  fpoketi 
by  Dr.  Edward  Wilmot  in  1735  ;  in  which  he  is  reprefented  as  a  deep  philofopher, 
a  learned  phyfician,  an  elegant  writer,  and  an  ornament  to  fociety,  as  being  vtry 
honeft,  and  very  humane,  ever  defirous  of  doing  good,  and  comnmnicating  know- 
ledge to  the  utmoft  extent  of  his  power. 

FROBISER,  orFORBISHER  (Sir  Martin)  a  famous  Englifhnavlgator  and 
fea-officer,  was  born  near  Doncafter  in  Yorkfhire,  and  was  early  bread  to  the  fea. 
He  was  the  firft  Englifhman  who  attempted  to  find  a  north  weft  pafTa^e  to  China; 
and  in  1576,  with  two  barks  and  a  pinnace,  undertook  a  voyage  for  That  purpofe. 
After  difcovering .  the  Streights  that  bear  his  name,  and  feveral  other  places  for- 
merly unknown,  he  returned  to  England  without  fucceeding  in  his  defign.  The 
next  year  he  made  a  fecond  voyage,  in  which  he  difcovered  and  gave  names  to  fe- 
veral bays  and  ifles,  and  found  a  confidcrable  quantity  of  gold  ore.  Soon  after, 
he  undertook  a  third  voyage,  but  meeting  with  many  difficulties,  was  obliged  to 
return  without  being  able  to  find  out  the  wilhed-for  pafl!age.  In  1585  he  com- 
manded the  Aid  in  Sir  Frances  Drake's  expedition  to  the  Weft-Indies,  in  which  the 
towns  of  St.  Domingo,  St.  Jago,  and  Carthagena,  were  taken.  In  1588  he  bravely 
exerted  himfelf  againft  the  Spanifh  armada,  having  the  command  of  the  fourth 
fquadron  of  the  Englifli  fleet  -,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  diftinguiftied  gallantry  on 
that  occafion,  was  knighted  at  fea  by  the  lord  high  admiral     In  1592  he  was  dif^ 
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patclied  v/Ith  a  fquadron  to  the  coafl:  of  Spain,  in  order  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  Spa- 
rifh  cirracks  from  the  Eaft  Indies j  and  in  1594  was  fent  with  four  men  of  war  to 
the  afTirtance  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  againft  a  body  of  the  Leaguers  and  Spaniards, 
who  had  Itrongly  fortiried  themlelves  at  Croyzon  near  Breft  ;  but  in  an  affault  upon 
that  fort,  on  the  7th  of  November,  Sir  Martin  was  unfortunately  wounded  with  a 
ball  in  the  hip  or  fide,  of  which  wound  he  died  foon  after  the  fleet  arrived  at  Ply- 
mouth. He  was  a  man  of  great  courage,  experience,  and  conduft,  but  fomewhac 
harfh  and  violent. 

GARDINER,  (Stephen)  bifliop  of  Wincherter,  and  chancellor  of  England,  was 
born  at  St.  Edmund's-Bury  in   Suffolk,  and  educated   at  Trinity-hall,  Cambridge. 
He  afterwards  applied  himfelf  to  the  civil   and  canon  law,  and  became  fecretary  to 
cardinal  Wolfey.     In  1525  he  was,  by  an  accident,  at  once  admitted  into  the  king's 
rrefence  and  favour.     Wolfey  having  projected  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  Francis  I. 
employed  his  fecretary  to  draw  up  the  plan  of  it;  and  king  Henry  VIII.    coming 
to  his  houfe  at  Moor-Park  in  Hertfordfhire,  found  Gardiner  bufy  at  this  work.  The 
kino-  liked  his  performance  extremely  well ;  was  pleafed  with  his  converfation,   and 
immediately  took  him  into  favour.     In  1528   his  majefly  fent  him,  in  conjunction 
with  Edward  Fox,  provoft  of  King's  college,  Cambridge,  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
to  folicit  a  divorce  from  queen  Catharine  of  Arragon.  Upon  his  return  from  thence, 
he  was  raifed  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Norfolk  •,  and  the  king,  having  conflantoccafion 
for  his  fervice,  appointed  him  fecretary  of  ftate.     In  153  i  he  was  confecrated  bifhop 
of  Winchefter ;  and  in  1533  he  and  Dr.  Bonner  were  lent  over  to  Marfeiiles,  where 
there  was  an  interview  between  the  French  king  and  the  pope,   and  there  they   no- 
tified to  his  holinefs  king  Henry's  appeal  to  a  general  council  from  any  papel  fen- 
lence  that  either  was  or  might  be  given  againft  him.     Gardiner,  at  his  return  home, 
was  called  upon,  with  the  other  bifhops,  to  acknowledge  and  defend  the  king's 
fupremacy  •,  which  he  did  in   a  treatife  entitled  De  Vera  Obedientias.     He  was  af- 
terwards employed  in  feveral  other  negociatiohs.     He  had  a  fhare  in  the  divorce  of 
Anne  of  Cleves,  and  that  of  queen  Catharine  Howard ;   and  upon  the  death   of 
Cromwell  earl  of  Effex,  in  1540,  was  elefted  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge.    He  was  concerned  in  a  plot  to  ruin  archbiihop  Cranmer,  which  being  dif- 
cove^ed  by  the  king,  his  majefty,  fully  convinced  of  that  prelate's  innocence,  left 
all  his  enemies  to  his  mercy,  but  the  archbifhop  generoufly  forgave  them.     After 
this,  the  king  confulting  with  bifhop  Gardiner,  upon  fome  fufpicions  he  entertained 
of  queen  Catharine  Parr,  as  being  inclined  to  herefy,  he  fo  artfully  inflamed   thefe 
jealoufies,  as  to  perfuade  He.iry  to  fign  a  paper  of  articles  againft  her,  and  it   was 
ao-reed  to  fend  her  to  the  Tower:  but  chancellor  Wriothefley,  who  was  intrufted 
with  this  paper,  accidentally  dropping  it  out  of  his  bofom,  it  was  immediately  car- 
ried to  the  queen,  who  fo  wrought  upon  his  majefty's  affedions  as  to  difpel  his  fuf- 
picions.    Gardiner,  by  his  condu*^  in  this  afi^air,  entirely  loft  the  favour  of  his  fo- 
vcreign,  which  he  could  never  afterwards  retrieve. 

Upon  the  acceflion  of  king  Edv/ard  VI.  in  1547,  he  oppofed  the  reformation  to 
the  utmoft  of  his  power;  and  refufing  to  receive  the  Homilies,  or  pay  obedience  to 
the  vifitors  appointed  by  the  king,  was  in  September  committed  clofe  prifoner  to 
the  Fleet,  where  he  continued  'till  the  24th  of  December,  when  he  was  difcharged 
by  the  aft  of  amnefty.  He  then  repaired  to  his  diocefe,  but  was  foon  after  fum- 
moned  to  appear  before  the  council,  for  having  oppofed  the  king's  proceedings  in  re- 
gard to  the  reformation:  they  ordered  him  not  to  ftir  from  his  houfe  till  he  gave  fa- 
lisfaftion  in  a  fermon  publicly  preached  before  the  king  and  court  j  but  he  was  fo  far 
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from  giving  the  fatisfaftion  demanded  in  this  fermon,  that  the  verynext  diy  he  was 
fent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  till  the  death  of  king  Edward.  In  1551 
he  was  deprived  of  his  bifhopric,  for  dilobedience  and  contempt  of  the  king'i 
authority. 

Qiieen  Mary  fiicceeding  to  the  throne  in  1553,  Gardiner  was  not  only  reftored  to 
his  liberty  and  billiopric,  but  likewife  advanced  to  the  office  of  lord  high  chancek 
lor,  and  entrufted  with  the  chief  management  of  public  affairs.  On  the  ifl;  of  Oc- 
tober he  had  the  honour  of  crowning  her  majefty  j  and  in  1554  drew  up  the  trea- 
ty of  marriage  between  Philip  of  Spain  and  Mary.  He  now  exerted  himfelf  in 
vigorous  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  Englifh  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  and  was  deeply 
concerned  in  thofe  cruel  perfecutions  that  were  then  carried  on  againfl  the  protel- 
tants.  He  died  on  the  i3ch  of  November,  1555,  being  upw-^rds  of  feventy  years 
of  age;  and  was  interred  with  great  funeral  pomp  in  the  cathedral  of  Winchellej-. 
He  was  diftinguiflied  for  his  extenfive  learning,  infinuating;  addrefs,  and  pro- 
found policy;  but  was  of  a  proud,  vindi6live,  cruel  difpofition.  Befides  his  fea- 
tife  De  Vera  Obedientia,  he  had  a  great  hand  in  the  famous  book  entitled.  The 
neceflary  Erudition  of  a  Chriilian  Man ;  and  wrote  fome  other  works. 

GARRICK  (DavidJ  Efq.  is  of  French  extraflion,  the  family  name  being  Gar^ 
rique.  His  grandfather  was  one  of  thofe  fpirited  Huguenots,  who  turned  their' 
backs  on  their  country,  when  Lewis  XIV".  revoked  the  edid  of  Nantes.  He  came 
over  to  England,  with  his  wife  and  young  child  (Mr.  Garrick's  father,  who  af- 
terwards died  a  major)  and  fettled  at  Hereford-  Thus  did  the  dread  of  flavery, 
and  the  love  of  religion,  force  him,  at  an  early  age,  from  the  united  affedions  of 
family  arid  country. 

Mr.  Garrick  was  born  in  the  city  of  Hereford,  in  1717,  and  received  the  firft 
rudiments  of  his  education  at  thr  free-fchool  of  Litchfield,  which  he  afterwards 
compleated  at  Rochefter,  under  the  celebrated  Mr.  Colfon.  In  March  17^6,  he 
was  entered  of  the  honourable  fociety  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  heing  intended  for  the  bar.- 
But  the  crabbed  ftudy  of  the  law  not  fuiting  his  active  and  lively  difpofition,  he 
(bon  quitted  it  -,  and  in  1741  made  his  firft  appearance  at  the  theatre  in  Goodman's- 
fields.  The  char  after  he  firit  reprefented  was  that  of  king  Richard  ill,  in  which; 
like  the  fun  burfling  from  behind  an  obfcure  cloud,  he  difplayed,  in  the 
earlieft  dawn,  a  fomewhat  more  than  meridian  brightnefs.  In  ihort,  his  excellence 
dazzled  and  aftonifhed  every  one ;  and  the  feeing  a  young  man,  irrno  more  than 
his  twenty-fourth  year,  and  a  novice  tothelVagc,  reaching  at  one  fingle  ftep  to  that 
height  of  perfection  which  maturity  of  years  and  long  practical  experience  had 
not  been  able  to  bellow  on  the  then  capital  performers  of  the  Englifh  Ifage, 
was  a  phsenomenon  which  could  not  but  become  the  obje6t  of  univerlal  fpecuia- 
tion,  and  as  univerfal  admiration.  The  rumour  of  this  bright  ftar  appearing  in  the 
Eart,  flew  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  through  the  town,  and  drew  all  the  thea- 
trical Magi  thither  to  pay  their  devotions  to  this  new-born  fon  of  genius ;  the  theatres 
towards  the  court  end  of  the  town  were  deferred,  perfons  of  ail  ranks  flockinf^  to 
Goodman's-fiekls,  where  Mr.  Garrick  continued  to  act  till  the  dole  of  the  feaibn  • 
when  having  very  advantageous  terms  oflcred  him  for  performing  in  I  )ubl;n  duriiig 
the  fummer,  he  went  thither,  where  he  found  the  fame  juft  homage  paid  to  his 
merit,  which  he  had  received  from  his  own  countrymen.  The  enfuing  winter  he  en- 
gaged himfelf  to  Mr.  Fleetwood,  manager  of  Drury-lane  play-houfe,  where  he 
continued  till  1745,  in  the  wmter  of  which  year  he  again  went  over  to  Ireland,  and 
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remained  there  during  the  whole  of  that  feafon,  being  joint-manager  with  Mr. 
Sheridan  of  the  theatre-royal  in  Smock-alley.  In  1746  he  returned  to  England,  and 
engaged  with  the  late  Mr.  Rich,  patentee  of  Covent-Garden.  In  the  dole  of 
that  feaion,  Mr.  Garrick,  in  conjundion  with  Mr.  Lacy,  purchafed  the  property  of 
Drury-Lane  theatre,  together  with  the  renovation  of  the  patent ;  and  in  the  winter  of 
1747,  <^P^ned  it  with  the  bell  part  of  Mr.  Fleetwood's  former  company,  and  the 
great  additional  ftrength  of  JMr.  Barry,  Mrs,  Pritchard,  and  Mrs.  Gibber  from 
Covent-Garden.  In  this  ftation  Mr.  Garrick  condnued  till  the  year  1776,  when, 
loaded  with  fame  and  wealth,  he  difpofed  of  his  lliare  of  the  patent  for  the  fum 
01  ihiny-fix  thoufand  pounds. 

"  Mr.  Garrick  in  his  perfon  is  low,  yet  well-fhaped  and  neatly  proportioned; 
and,  having  added  the  qualifications  of  dancing  and  fencing  to  that  natural  gen- 
tility of  m.anner,  Which  no  art  can  beftcw,  but  which  our  great  mother  nature  en- 
dows many  with,  even  from  infancy,  his  deportment  is  conftantiy  eafy,  natural 
and  engagmg.  His  con-iplexio:]  is  dark,  and  the  features  of  his  face,  which  are 
pieafne'y  regular,  are  animated  by  a  full  black  eye,  brilliant  and  penetrating. 
His  voice  is  clear,  melodious  and  commanding;  and  from  his  judicious  manner  of 
conducing  it,  enjoys  that  articulation  and  piercing  diftinctnefs,  which  renders  it 
equally  intelligible,  even  to  the  moft  dilfant  parts  of  an  audience,  in  the  gentle 
•whifpers  of  murmuring  love,  the  half-fmothered  accents  of  infelt  paffion,  or  the 
profeffed  and  fometimes  aukward  concealments  of  an  afide  fpeech  in  comedy,  as 
in  the  rants  of  rage,  the  darings  of  defpair,  or  all  the  open  violence  of  tragical  en- 
thufiafm." 

His  fuperlority  to  all  others  in  one  branch  of  excellence,  however,  mufl:  not 
make  us  overlook  the  rank  he  is  entitled  to  ftand  in  as  to  another  •  nor  our  remem- 
brance of  his  being  the  j?r/?  ^^<?r  living,  induce  us  to  forget,  that  he  is  far  from 
being  the  lalt  writer,  Notwithftanding  the  numbcrlefs  avocations  attendant  on  his 
profeflion  as  an  a6tor,  and  his  ftation  as  a  manager,  yet  ftiU  his  acflive  genius  has 
been  perpetually  burfting  forth  in  various  productions  both  in  the  dramatic  and  poeti- 
cal way.  The  prologues,  epilogues,  and  fongs,  which  he  has  written,  are  almoft  in- 
numerable, and  poficfs  a  degree  ofhappinefs  both  in  conception  and  execution,  in 
•which  he  ftands  unequalled. 

GARTH  (Sir  Samuel)  an  excellent  poet  and  phyfician,  was  defcended  of  a 
good  family  in  Yorklhire.  After  he  had  pafied  through  his  fchool  education,  he 
was  tranfplanted  to  Peter-Houfc  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  do6lor  of-phyfic  on  the  7th  of  July,  1691.  He  then  removed 
to  London,  and  his  fiift  examination,  before  the  College  of  Phyficlans  was  on  the 
12th  of  March,  1692;  and  he  was  admitted  fellow  the  26th  of  June  following. 
The  17th  of  September,  1697,  he  pronounced  a  Latin  oration  before  the.-college, 
to  the  great  fatisfaSlion  of  the  auditors^  and  his  own  honour,  as  it  is  exprefled  in  the 
regifter ;  and  this  oration,  which  was  loon  after  printed,  is  juftly  admired  for  the 
cleganceof  the  ftyle,  and  a  beautiful  elogium  of  king  William  which  he  has  intro- 
duced. The  year  before,  he  zealoufly  promoted  and  encouraged  the  ere(5ling  the 
difpenfary,  which  is  aFi  appartn'cnt  in  the  college  for  the  relief  of  the  fick  poor,  by 
giving  them  advice  gratis,  and  difpenfing  medicines  to  them  at  very  low  rates. 
This  work  of  charity  having  exj^ofed  him  and  many  other  phyficians  to  the  envy  and 
refentment  of  feveral  perfoiis  of  the  fame  faculty,  as  well  as  apothecaries,  occafioned 
him  to  ridicule  them  with  peculiar  fplrit  and  vivacity^  in  a  poem  called  the  Difpenfary, 
in  fix  cantos  •,  which,  though  an  incoiretff  copy  of  it  firft  ftole  in  a  manner  into 
the  world  in  the  year  1699,  yet,  in  a  few  months,  pafTed  through  three  impreflion^ 
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and  was  afterwards  printed  feveral  times,  with  a  dedication  to  Anthony  Henley^ 
Efq  ;  and  commendatory  verfes  prefixed  to  it  by  Mr.  Charles  Boyle,  afterwards  earl 
of  Orrery,  colonel  ChrilVopher  Codrington,  Thomas  -Cheek,  tfq  ;  and  colonel 
Henry  Biounr.  Upon  the  publication  of  this' poem,  univerfully  admired  as  it  wa?, 
it  met  with  Ibme  criticifms  upon  it  •,  the  principal  of  which  was,  that  the  fury, 
Difeafe,  is  an  improper  machine  to  recite  chara<fters,  and-  recommend  the  example 
of  prelent  writers.  But,  to  juftify  this,  he  had  the  authority  of  fome  Greek  and 
Latin  poets  upon  parallel  inftances  :  and  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  Dileafe  is  re- 
prefented  a  fury  as  well  as  Envy  •,  Ihe  is  imagined  to  be  forced  by  an  incantation 
from  her  recefs ;  and  to  be  revenged  on  the  exorcift,  mortifies  him  with  an  intro- 
dudion  of  feveral  perfons  eminent  in  an  accomplifliment  he  has  made  fome  advan- 
ces in.  It  was  objeded  likewife,  that  our  poet  had  imitated  the  Lutrin  of  Boileau  ; 
but  he  declared  that  he  had  copied  that  excellent  writer  in  nothing  but  in  two  or 
three  lines  in  the  complaint  of  Molefle,  in  the  fecond  canto  of  the  Lutrin,  and  in 
one  in  the  firll.  The  fixch  edition'cofitaihed  leveral  dcfcriptions  and  epilbdes  not 
printed  in  any  of  the  preceding  ;  and  the  poem  both  loft  and  gained  in  every  edi- 
tion •,  aimoft  every  thing  which  the  author  left  out  being  a  robbery  from  the  public, 
and  every  thing  he  added  a  new  embelHfhment  to  the  work.  This  poem  greatly 
raifed  his  reputation-,  which,  together  with  his  great  learning  and  abilities  in  his 
profefllon,  his  politcnefs,  agreeable  converfation,  and  good  humour,  procured  him  very 
extenfive  pradice,  and  gained  him  the  friendfhip  and  efteem  of  m oft  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  both  fexes.  He  was  one  of  the  mofh  eminent  members  of  a  famous 
fociety  called  the  Kit-Kat-Club,  which  confifted  of  above  thirty  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  diftinguifhed  by  their  excellent  parts  and  affedlion  to  the  proreftant  fuc- 
ceiTion  in  the  Houfe  of  Hanover.  And  he  made  a  confiderable  figure  among  the 
members  of  his  own  College  of  Phyficians,  of  which  he  was  elected,  on  the  third 
of  Odlober  1702,  one  of  the  cenfors.  He  was  in  particular  favour  and  efteem 
with  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  whole  difgrace  and  voluntary  exile  he  lamented  in 
a  fine  copy  of  verfes.  In  171 1  he  wrote  an  elegant  Latin  dedication,  for  an  in- 
tended edition  of  Lucretius,  to  George  I.  then  EJeflor  of  Brunfwick  ;  upon  whofc 
acceftion  to  the  throne  he  had  the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  upon  him  with 
the  duke  of  Marlborough's  fword.  He  was  likewife  made  phyfician  in  ordinary  to 
his  majefty,  and  phyfician  general  to  the  army. 

As  his  own  merit  procured  him  great  interefl:  with  thofe  in  power,  fo  his 
humanity  and  good-nature  inclined  him  to  make  ufe  of  that  intereft  rather  for  the 
fupport  and  encouragement  of  other  men  of  letters  and  genius,  than  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  own  fortune.  Mr.  Pope,  in  one  of  his  letters,  gives  him  the 
charafter  of  the  beft-natured  of  men,  and  tells  us,  '*  that  his  death  was  very  he- 
roical,  and  yet  unaflTefled  enough  to  have  made  a  faint  or  a  philofopher  famous. 
But  ill  tongues,  and  worfe  hearts,"  adds  he,  '*  have  branded  even  his  laft  mo- 
ments, as  wrongfully  as  they  did  his  life,  with  irreligion.  You  muft  have  heard 
many  tales  on  this  fubjec5>.  But  if  ever  there  was  a  good  chriftian  without  knovvincr 
himfelf  to  be  fo,  it  was  Dr.  Garth."  He  died  on  the  i8th  of  Jan.  1718-19,  and 
was  interred  on  the  22d  of  the  fame  month  in  the  church  of  Harrow  on  the  Hili, 
in  a  vault  built  by  himfelf  for  the  interment  of  his  family. 

He  wrote  feveral  other  poems  befides  thofe  abovementioned,  particularly,  Clare- 
mont,  addrefled  to  the  earl  of  Clare,  afterwards  duke  of  Newcaflle,  and  printed 
in  the  year  1715  :  to  the  lady  Louifa  Lenox,  with  Ovid's  Epiftlcs  :  to  the  eail  of 
Burlington,  With  Ovid's  Art  of  Love  :    a  tranflation  of  the  fourteenth  book  of 
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Ovid's  Metamorphofes,  and  of  the  ftory  of  Cippus  in  the  fifteenth  book :  a  pro- 
logue to  Mr.  Rowe's  Tamerlane  :  a  prologue  to  the  mufic  meeting  in  York-Build- 
inss;  a  prologue  at  the  opening  of  the  Theatre  in  the  Hay-market:  epilogue  to 
JMr.  Addifon's  Cato  :  and  verfes  on  lady  Carlifle,  lady  Eflex,  lady  Hyde,  and 
lady  Wharton,  printed  among  the  verfes  written  for  the  toafting-glaffes  of  the  Kit- 
Kat-Club,  in  1703,  and  publiflied  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Dryden's  Mifcellanies. 
He  left  an  only  daughter,  who  was  married  to  colonel  William  Boyle. 

GASCOIGNE  (Sir  William)  lord  chief  junice  of  the  King's  Bench,  was 
born  at  Gawthrop,  in  Yorklhire,  about  the  year  1350,  and  being  bred  to  the  law, 
was  in  1398  made  one  of  the  king's  ferjeants.  On  the  acccffion  of  Henry  IV.  in 
1399,  he  fat  as  judge  in  the  court  of  Common-pleas,  and  in  November  1401  wa;s 
appointed  chief  juftice  of  the  King's  Bench.  He  diftinguifhed  himfclf  by  his  inte- 
grity, loyalty,  and  inflexible  juftice,  and  particularly  by  a  memorable  tranfadion 
in  the  latter  end  of  this  king's  reign.  A  fervant  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  after- 
wards Henry  V.  being  arraigned  for  felony  at  the  bar  of  the  King's  Bench,  the 
prince,  his  mafter,  hafted  to  the  court,  and  not  only  ordered  Sir  William  to  releafe 
him,  but  even  attempted  his  refcue.  Being  oppofed  by  the  lord  chief  juftice,  who 
commanded  him  to  leave  the  prifoner  and  depart,  he  rulhed  with  fury  up  to  the 
bench,  and  ftruck  the  judge  while  he  was  fitting  in  the  execution  of  his  office.  Upon 
which  Sir  William,  after  fome  grave  expofluhtions  on  this  outrage  and  unwarran- 
table interruption  of  the  courfe  of  juftice,  ordered  the  prince  to  be  feized  and  com- 
mitted to  prifon,  there  to  wait  his  father's  pleafure  ;  and  the  royal  youth  was  fo 
ilruck  with  the  reproof,  that  he  fubmiited  to  that  difgraceful  punifliment  with  a 
calmnefs  as  fudden  and  furprizipg  as  the  offence  which  occafioned  it.  When  this 
affajr  was  reported  to  the  king,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tranfport  of  joy,  "  Happy  is 
the  king  who  has  a  magiftrate  endowed  with  courage  to  execute  the  laws  upon  fuch 
an  offender ;  and  ftill  more  happy  in  having  a  fon  who  will  fo  peaceably  fubmit 
to  fuch  chaftifement  !"  This  adion  had  a  happy  effed  on  the  prince,  who  had 
for  fome  time  led  a  diffolutc  life;  but  he  now  reformed  his  condud,  and  being  foon 
after  raifcd  to  the  throne,  was  far  from  (hewing  the  leaft  refentment  againil  Sir 
William  Gafcoigne,  who  was  called  to  the  parliament  which  met  in  the  firft 
year  of  his  reign,  but  died  before  the  expiration  of  that  year,  on  the  17th  of 
December,  1413. 

GAY  (John)  an  excellent  Englifh  poet,  defcended  from  an  antient  family  in 
the  county  of  Devon,  was  born  near  Barnftaple  in  1688,  and  educated  at  the  free- 
Ichool  there  -,  after  which  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  fillc-mercer  in  London  -, 
but  he  not  liking  thajt  employment,  his  mafter,  for  a  fmall  confideration,  willingly 
gave  him  up  his  indentures.  Having  thus  procured  his  freedom  from  fervitude, 
he  followed  the  courfe  of  life  to  which  he  was  drawn  by  his  genius  and  inclination, 
and  applied  himfelf  to  poetry.  In  17 12  he  was  appointed  fecretary  to  the  duchefs 
of  Monmouth  i  in  which  ftacion  he  produced  his  celebrated  poem  called  Trivia, 
or  the  Art  of  walking  the  Streets  :  and  in  1 714  came  out  his  paftorals,  entitled  The 
Shepherd's  Week.  Ihe  moft  promifing  views  now  opened  to  him  at  court  j  hjC 
was  carcffed  by  fome  leading  perfons  in  the  miniftry,  and  his  patronefs  rejoiced  to 
fee  him  taken  from  her  houfe  to  attend  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  as  fecretary  in  hvs 
embaffy  to  the  court  of  Hanover ;  but  his  hopes,  with  refped  to  this  new  advance- 
ment, began  .a^^  ei?dcd  alpioft  tpgcth,er ;  for  queen  Anne  ,d^d  ft\ihm  fifteen  days 
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after  his  arrival  at  Hanovei;,     Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  he  wrote  his  ex- 
cellent farce   called  the  What  d'ye  call  it,  the  profits  of  which  brought  fome  ufeful 
recri'iits  to  his  fortune  ;  and  his  poetical  merits  being  endeared  by  the  fweetnefs  and 
fincerity  of  his  temper,  procured  him  an  eafy  accefs  topferfonsof  the  firft  dia:n(51ion. 
In  1720  he  again  recruited  his  purfc  by  ahandfome  fublcription  to  his  Poems,  which 
he  colledled  and  printed  in  two  volumes,  quarto;    but  falling  into  the  general  infa- 
tuation of  that  remarkable  year,  he  loft  all  his  fortune  by  the  South-Sea  fcheme. 
This  unexpeaed  calamity  had  fuch  an  effedl  upon   his  fpirits,  that  he  was  fcized 
with  a  violent  colic,  and  after  languiiliing  fome  time,  removed  to   Hampllead  for 
the  benefit  of  the  air  and  waters  ;  but  he  at  length  recovered,  and  in  1724  finilhcd 
his  tragedy  of  the  Captives,  which  he  had  the  honour  of  reading  from  the  manu- 
fcript  to  her  royal  highnefs  the  princefs  of  Wales,  afterwards  queen  Caroline,  who 
promifed  him  further  marks  of  her  favour,  if  he  would  write  fome  fables  in   verfe 
for  the  ufe  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland.     This  tailc  he  accordingly  undertook,  and 
publillied  his  Fables  in  1726,  with  a  dedication  to  that  prince.     Upon  the  acceffion 
of  his  jate  majefty,  he  was  offered  the  place  of  gentleman-ufher  to  the  youngefl: 
princefs  Louifa  ;  a  poft  which  he  thought  unworthy  of  his  acceptance,   and  there- 
fore declined.     In  November  1727,  his  Beggar's  Opera  made  its  appearance  on 
the  ftage,  and  was  received  with  greater  applaufe  than   had  ever  been  fhewn   to 
any  former  dramatic  performance  ;  for,  befides  being  a6led  in  London  fixty-three 
evenings  without  interruption,  and  renewed  the   next   feafon   with  fuccefs,  it  was 
reprefented  fifty  times  at  J3ath  and  Briftol,  thirty  or  forty  times  in  moft  of  the  other 
great  towns  of  England,  and  made  its  progrefs  into  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Minorca.     The  ladies  carried  about  with  them  the  favourite  fongs  of  it  in  fans,, 
and   fcreens  were  decorated  with  the  fame.       Mifs    Fenton,    who    a<5led    Pollv' 
though  'till  then  obfcure,  became  all  at  once  the  idol  of  the  town  ;    her  pidlures 
were  engraved,  and  fold  in  great  numbers ;  her  life  written  ;  books  of  letters   and 
verles  to  her  publifhed,  and  pamphlets  made  of  her  fayings  and  jefts  ;     and  to 
crown  the  whole,  after  being  the  mother  of  feveral  ante-nuptial  children,  fhe  ob- 
tained the  title  and  rank  of  a  duchefs  by  marriage.     The  profits  of  this   piece 
were  fo  very  great,  both  to  the  author  and  Mr.  Rich,  the  manager,  that  it  gave 
rife  to  a  quibble  which  became  frequent  in  the  mouths  of  many,  viz.  "  that  it  had 
made  l-.ich  gay^  and  Gay  ricbi"  and  it  has  been  aflerted,  that  the  author's  own 
advantages  from  it  were  not  lefs  than  two  thouflmd  pounds. 

The  unparalleled  fuccefs  of  the  Beggar's  Opera  encouraged  Mr.  Gay  to  write 
a  fequel  to  it,  which  he  entitled  Polly;  but  this  piece,  when  every  thing  was  in 
readinefs  for  the  rehearfal  of  it  at  the  theatre,  was  prohibited  by  the  lord  Cham- 
berlain. This  difappointment,  however,  was  far  from  being  a  lofs  to  the  author, 
for,  as  it  was  afterwards  confeffed  by  his  beft  friends  to  be  in  every  refpedl  in- 
finitely inferior  to  the  firll  part,  it  is  very  probable  that  it  might  have  failed  of  that 
great  fuccefs  in  the  reprefentation  which  Mr.  Gay  might  promife  himfelf  from  itj 
whereas  the  profits  arifing  from  the  publication  of  it,  in  confequence  of  a  very 
large  fubfcription,  were  (it  it  faid)  more  than  adequate  to  what  could.- have  ac- 
crued to  him  from  a  moderate  run,  had  it  been  reprefented.  Mr.  Gay  was  now 
taken  into  the  patronage  of  the  duke  and  duchefs  of  Queenfberry,  who  treated 
him  with  a  kindnefs  that  does  honour  to  their  memory.  He  died  at  their  houfe 
in  Burlington  Gardens,  in  December  1732,  and  was  interred  in  Weftminfter- 
Abbey,  where  a  handfonie  monument  was  erecfled  to  him  at  the  expence  of  his 
two  noble  patrons,    with  an  infcription  expreflive  of  their  regards,  and  his  owri 
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merits,  and  the  following  epitaph  written  by  Mr.  Pope,  who  had  the  warmeft 
fr<iendfliip  for  him  : 

^«  Of  manners  gentle,  of  afFeftions  mild, 
«*  In  wit  a  man,  fimplicity  a  child  j 
**  Above  temptation  in  a  low  eftate, 
*'  And  uncorrupted  ev'n  among  the  great  -, 
'"  A  fafe  companion,  and  an  eafy  friend, 
■"  Umbiam'd  through  life,  lamented  in  thy  end  -, 
"  1  hefe  are.  thy  honours!  not  that  here  thy  buft 
*«  Is  mixt  with  heroes,  or  with  kings  thy  duft, 
"  But  that  the  worthy  and  the  good  ihall  fay, 
"  Striking  their  penfive  bofoms — "  Here  lies  Gay." 

Befides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Gay  wrote  the  Diftreft  Wife,  a  co- 
medy; Achilles,  an  opera  ^  the  Wife  of  Bath,  a  comedy,  &c. 

•GILPIN  (Bernard)  the  famous  northern  apoftle,  was  defcended  of  an  ancient 
and  honourable  family,  and  was  born  at  Kentmire  in  Weftmoreland   in  the  year 
1517.    In  1533  he  was  admitted  a  fcholar  of  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  andfoon  be-- 
came  a  diftinguifhed  difpucant  in  the  fchools.    On  the  21ft  of  March,  1541,  he  took 
the  decree  of  mafter  of  arts,  and  was  about  the  fame  time  ele6led  fellow  of  his  col- 
lege, being  much  beloved  for  the  fweetnefs  of  his  difpofition  and  unaffedled  fin- 
centy  of  his  manners.     After  the  foundation  of  Chrilt-church  college  in  Oxford 
was  completed  by  Henry  VIII.  he  was  chofen  one  of  its  firft  matters.     As  he  had 
been  educated  in  the  Romifti  religion,  he  yet  adhered  to  that  church  ;  and  in  defence 
-of  its  tenets,  while  he  refidcd  at  Oxford,  held  a  difputation  againft  Dr.  Hooper," 
afterwards  biftiop  of  Giocefter,  and  martyr  for  the  proteftant  faith.     But  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  holding  a  difputation  with  the  famous  Peter  Martyr,  he  was 
ftaggered,  and  therefore  began  more  carefully  to  ftudy  the  fcriptures  and  the  wri- 
tings of  the  fathers,  thinking  to  confirm  himfelf  in  his  received  opinions  by  flrong- 
er  arguments  :  but  his  inquiries  foon  cooled  his  zeal  for  popery,  and  he  at  length 
began  to  be  fenfible  that  there  were  many  enormous  abufes  in   that  rehgion,  and 
to  think  a  reformation  necefTary.     In  1552,  by  the  perfuafion  of  his  friends,  he  was 
induced,  againft  his  will,  to  accept  of  the  vicarage  of  Norton,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Durham  ;  and  this  being  a  grant  from  king  Edward  VI.  he  was  appointed  to  preach 
before  his  majefty,  who  was  then  at  Greenwich.    His  fermon  was  greatly  approved*, 
and  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  many  perfons  of  rank,  particularly  to  Sir 
Francis  Ruflel  and  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  earls  of  Bedford  and  Leicefter, 
and  to  fecretary  Cecil,  afterwards  lord  Burleigh,  who  procured  for  him  the  king's 
licence  for  a  general  preacher  during  his  majelty's  life.     Thus  honoured,  he  went 
to  his  parilh,  entered  upon  the  duties  of  it,  and,  as  occafion  required,  made  ufe  of 
the  king's  licence  in  other  parts  of  the  country.     But  here  he  foon  grew  uneafy; 
and  being  fcarcely  fettled  in  fome  of  his  religious  opinions,  found  the  country  over- 
fpread  with  popiih  do£trines,  the  errors  of  which  he  was  unable  to  oppofe;  he 
therefore  refigned  his  living,  and  went  abroad  to  converfe  with  the  molt  emincni; 
•divines  of  both  perfuafions. 

*  It  was  printed  at  London  in  1581,  and  again  in  1630. 

Aft^f 
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After  an  abfence  of  three  years,  which  he  chiefly  pafled  at  Louvain,  having  fa- 
tisfied  his  conlcience  in  the  general  doftrines  of  the  Reformation,  he  returned  to 
England,  and  was  kindly  received  by  his  uncle.  Dr.  Tonftall,  bifhop  of  Durham, 
who  foon  after  promoted  him  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Durham,  to  which  the  redlorjr 
of  Eafington  was  annexed.  He  immediately  repaired  to  his  parifh,  where,  not- 
withllanding  the  perfccution  was  then  at  its  height,  he  boldly  preached  againll  the 
vices,  errors,  and  corruptions  of  the  times,  efpecially  in  the  clergy-,  upon  which  a 
charge  confiding  of  thirteen  articles  was  drawn  up  againfl:  him,  and  prefented  in 
form  to  the  bifliop.  But  Dr.  Tonftallfound  means  to  difmifs  the  caufe  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  proted  his  nephew  without  endangering  himfclf,  and  foon  after  conferred 
upon  him  the  valuable  redlory  of  Houghton-le- Spring,  on  his  refignation  of  the 
archdeaconry  of  Durham.  Mr.  Gilpin  was  a  fecond  time  accufed  to  the  bifhop, 
and  again  prote6ted  by  that  prelate.  His  enemies,  enraged  at  this  fecond  defeat, 
laid  their  complaint  before  Dr.  Bonner,  bifhop  of  London,  who  immediately  gave 
others  for  apprehending  him.  Upon  which  Mr.  Gilpin  bravely  prepared  for  mar- 
tyrdom, and  ordering  his  houfe-fleward  to  provide  him  a  long  garment,  that  he 
might  make  a  decent  appearance  at  the  fbake,  fet  out  guarded  for  London.  It  is 
faid  that  in  the  journey  he  happened  to  break  his  leg,  which  occafioned  fome  delay  ; 
however  that  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  news  of  queen  Mary's  death  met  him  on  the 
road,  and  he  was  fet  at  liberty. 

His  parifliioners,  on  his  return  to  Houghton,  received  him  with  the  fincerefTjoy. 
The  living  was  worth  about  four  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  which  at  that  time 
was  a  great  revenue ;  but  the  duty  was  proportionably  laborious  ;  the  parifli  con- 
taining no  lefs  than  fourteen  villages.  The  parfonage-houfe  being  reduced  to  decay, 
he  fitted  it  up,  improved  and  enlarged  it,  till  it  became  fuitable  to  the  hofpitality 
he  was  refolved  to  keep  in  it.  Every  fortnight  he  uled  in  his  family  forty  bufheU 
of  corn,  twenty  bufhels  of  malt,  and  a  whole  ox,  befides  a  propoitionable  quan- 
tity of  other  provifions.  Every  Thurfday  a  large  quantity  of  meat  was  drefied  for 
the  poor,  and  every  day  they  had  as  much  broth  as  they  pleafed.  Twenty-four  of 
the  pooreft  were  his  conftant  penfioners.  Four  times  in  the  year  a  dinner  was  pro- 
vided for  them,  when  they  received  from  his  fleward  a  quantity  ot  corn,  and  a  fum 
of  money  j  and  atChriftmas  an  ox  was  always  divided  among  them.  Every  Sunday 
from  Michaelmas  to  Eafterwas  a  public  day  wiihhim,  on  which  he  expected  to  fee 
all  his  parilhioners  and  their  families,  for  whofe  entertainment  he  had  three  tables 
well  covered;  the  firft  for  gentlemen,  the  fecond  for  hufbandmen,  and  the  third 
for  day-labourers.  Strangers  and  travellers  found  a  cheerful  reception  •,  all  that 
came  were  welcome  guefts,  and  even  their  beafts  had  fuch  care  taken  of  th«m, 
that  it  was  humoroufly  faid,  "  If  a  horfe  was  turned  loofe  in  any  part  of  the  country, 
it  would  immediately  make  its  way  to  the  redor  of  Houghton's." 

To  thofe  who  know,  that,  before  the  Reformation,  hofpitality  was  the  boaft  of 
the  Romifh  clergy,  the  prudence  of  this  part  of  his  condud  will  appear  in  its  pro- 
per light ;  and  the  reft  was  agreeable  to  it.  His  behaviour  was  free,  without  levity  ; 
obliging,  without  meanneis-,  infmuating,  without  art;  and  to  his  humanity  and 
affability  he  added  an  unwearied  application  to  the  immediate  duties  of  his  fundlion. 
Not  (atisfied  with  preaching  in  public,  he  diredled  his  parilhioners  to  come  to  him 
with  their  doubts  and  difficulties ;  he  endeavoured  to  form  theyoutli  to  virtue;  in- 
terpofed  in  all  a£tsof  opprefTion  ;  v/as  afliduous  in  preventing  law-fuits,  and  recon- 
ciling thole  who  quarrelled,  and  flievved  fuch  a  heart-felt  concern  for  all  under 
afflidion,  that  they   confidcred  him  as  a  good  ang£l.     But  even  this  was  jiot  all ; 
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notwithilanding  the  extent  of  his  parifh,  obferving  the  ignorance  and  fuperftitiort 
that  prevailed  around  it,  he  thought  the  fphere  of  his  benevolence  too  confined,  and 
therefore  preached  every  year  in  the  moll  neglefted  parifhes  in  Northumberland, 
Yorkihire,  Chefiiire,  Weftmorcland,  and  Cumberland.  Wherever  he  came  he 
nfed  to  vifit  [he  jails,  few  of , which  had  then  an  appointed  minifter;  and  by  his  la- 
bours and  affectionate  behaviour,  he  is  faid  to  have  reformed  tnany  abandoned 
•wretches.  He  would  likewife  employ  his  intereft  for  fuch  criminals  vvhofe  cafes  he 
thought  were  attended  with  hard  circumflances,  and  often  procured  their  pardon. 
He  built  and  endowed  a  grammar  fchool  at  Houghton,  the  place  of  his  rcfidence. 
This  worthy  and  excellent  divine,  who  merited  and  obtained  the  glorious  titles 
of  the  Father  of  the  Poor,  and  the  Apoftle  of  the  North,  died  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1583,  in  the fixty-fixth  year  of  his  age. 

GOLDSMITH  (Dr.  Oliver)  a  late  ingenious  and  celebrated  author,  was  bora 
at  Rofcommon  in  Ireland,  in  1731.  His  father,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  a  fmall 
cftate,  had  nine  fons,  of  whom  Oliver  was  the  third.  He  received  a  good  claflical 
education,  and  was  intended  for  holy  orders.  With  this  view  he  was  fent  v/ith 
his  brother  Henry  to  Trinity-college,  Dublin,  where  he  obtained  a  bachelor's' de- 
gree :  but  his  brother's  merit,  on  leaving  the  college,  not  being  rewarded  with  any 
preferment  in  the  church,  our  author  was  advifed  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  whicli 
he  commenced,  by  attending  feveral  courfes  of  anatomy  in  Dublin.  In  the  year 
1751  he  left  Dublin  and  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  profecuted  the  fludy  of  me- 
dicine under  feveral  celebrated  profeflbrs  of  that  univerfity  j  but  he  had  not  re- 
iided  long  in  Scotland,  before  he  began  to  feel  the  ill  efFe6ls  of  his  unbounded  be- 
nevolence ;  and  he  was  at  length  abfolutely  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  prifon  ;  for  he  had  bound  himfelf  to  pay  a  larger  fum  for  a  friend,  than  the 
narrownefs  of  his  finances  would  enable  him  to  difcharge.  It  was  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1754,  that  he  quitted  Edinburgh  ;  but  he  had  no  fooner  reached  Sun- 
derland, than  he  was  arretted  for  the  amount  of  his  bond  :  from  this  diftrefs  how- 
ever he  was  happily  relieved  by  the  humanity  of  Dr.  Sleigh  and  Mr.  Laughlin 
Macklane.  The  debt  being  difcharged,  he  embarked  on  board  a  Dutch  veflel, 
bound  for  Rotterdam,  in  which  place  he  continued  but  a  fhort  time,  and  then  went 
to  BruiTcls.  He  now  made  the  tour  of  a  confiderable  part  of  Flanders,  took  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  phyfic  at  Lou  vain,  and  thence  went  through  Switzerland  to 
Geneva,  in  company  with  an  Englifli  gentleman,  whom  he  had  made  an  acquaint- 
ance with  inthecourfe  of  his  travels  in  Flanders.  When  our  poet  failed  from  Eng- 
land, he  was  almoft  deftitute  of  money,  fo  that  he  was  under  a  neceflity  of  travel- 
ling on  foot,  or  declining  a  journey  in  which  hepromifed  himfelf  much  fatisfadlion, 
from  a  review  of  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  different  countries.  Mr.  Goldfmith 
was  at  this  period  in  good  health,  poflefiing  aftrength  of  conftitution,  and  a  vigour 
of  mind,  which  bid  defiance  to  danger  and  fatigue.  He  was  a  tolerable  proficient 
in  the  French  language,  and  played  on  the  German  flute  with  a  degree  of  tafte 
fomething  above  mediocrity.  Thus  qualified,  he  travelled  on,  anxious  to  gradfy 
his  curiofity,  and  doubtful  of  the  means  of  fubfiftence  •,  his  claflical  knowledge, 
however,  afforded  him  occafional  entertainment  in  the  religious  houfes  ;  while  his 
mufical  talents  continued  to  feed  and  lodge  him  among  the  merry  poor  of  Flanders, 
&c.  The  doftcr,  in  relating  the  hiftory  of  this  part  of  his  travels,  would  fay, 
*'  When  I  approached  a  peafant's  houfe  in  the  evening,  I  played  one  of  my  molt 
merry  tunes  j  v/hich  procured  me  not  only  a  lodging,  but  fubfidence  for  the  fol- 
lowing 
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lowing  day  :  but  I  mud  own,  that  when  I  attempted  to  entertain  perfons  of  a 
liigher  rank,  they  always  thought  my  performance  contemptible,  nor  ever  made  me 
any  return  for  my  endeavours  to  pleafe  them." 

Dr.  Goldfmith  had  not  been  long  at  Geneva,  when  a  young  fellow  arrived  there, 
tx5  wh  >m  he  was  recommended  as  a  tutor,  i«  his  travels  through  the  reft  of  Lurope. 
This  youth  having  had  a  large  fortune  left  him  by  his  uncle  (a  pawnbroker  in 
London)  rcfolved  to  improve  himfelf  by  travel  •,  but,  as  avarice  was  his  ruling 
pafTion,  he  faw  little  more  of  the  curiofities  of  the  continent  than  what  is  to  be 
fecn  without  expence.  He  was  continually  remarking  how  extravagant  were  the 
expences  of  travelling,  and  perpetually  contriving  methods  of  retrenching  them  ; 
fo  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  if  oar  author  and  his  pupil  foon  parted,  which  they 
did  at  MarTeille"sc,- where  the  latter  embarked  for  England,  happy  to  fave  money  rather 
than  to  gain  knowledge.  There  was  at  this  time  but  a  fmall  balance  due  to  Goldrmith, 
who  was  once  more  left  to  ftruggle  with  adverfity.  He  nv)w  wandered  alone 
through  the  greater  part  of  France,  till,  having  gratified  his  curiofity,  and  fuffici- 
ently  experienced  thofe;  inconveniencies  attending  the  almoft  pennylefs  traveller,  he 
failed  for  England,  and  arriving  at  Dover  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1758,  haf- 
tened  immediately  to  London,  where  he  found  himfelf  a  perfect  ftrangcr,  with 
fcarce  a  fliilling  in  his  pocket.  Thus  fituated,  he  began  to  be  extremely  uneafy.. 
His  friend,  Dr.  Sleigh,  now  refided  in  London;  Goldfmith  enquired  him  odc, 
and  was  received  with  every  mark  of  friendihip  and'  cfteem.  An  offer  wiS  now,, 
made  him  of  the  place  of  u (her  at  Dr.  JVlilner's  Academy  at  Peckham  j  and  this 
he  eagerly  accepted,   unwilling  to  fubfift  on  the  bounty  of  Dr.  Sleigh. 

About  this  peKiod,  he  wrote  fome  criticifn-is  for  the  Monthly  Revlev/ •,  '^Vich 
meeting  with  hi^h  approbation,  Mr.  Griffiths  (the  proprietor)  engaged  him  to  fu- 
perintend  that  publication  ;  he  therefore  repaired  to  London,  and  commenced 
author  in  form.  This  was  in  the  year  1759,  when  he  wrote  a  few  pieces  for  the 
bookfeilers  ;  and  though  his  pay  wa5,  as  ic  deferved  to  be,  greater  than  that  of 
many  other  writers,  it  was  nevertheless  very  difproportionate  to  the  merit  of  fuch 
a  writer  as  Dr.  Goldfmith.  He  now  became  acquainted  with  the  late  Mr.  John 
Newbery,  who  b.'ing  a  proprietor  of  the  Public  LeJger,  our  poet  was  engaged 
as  a  writer  in  that  paper,  then  newly  eftabiiflied,  in  .which  he  publifhed  a  feries 
of  valuable  letters,  that  have  been  fince  printe'd  in  volumes,  under  the  tide  of 
the  Citizen  of  the  World.  With  the  publication  of  his  excellent- poem  chilled 
the  Traveller,  our  author's  literary  fame  began  to  increafe  very  faft,  and  it  was 
eftablifhed  by  the  appearance  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  •,  for  he  was  now  equally 
and  juflly  efteemed  both  as  a  poet  and  novelifti  he  had  been  before  looked  upon 
as  a  good  critic,  and  he  afterwards  flione  as  an  ingenious  hiftorian,  as  his  Hif- 
tory  of  England,  Hiftory  of  the  Earth  and  animated  Nature,  &c.  abundantly 
tellify.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  was  fucceeded  by  his  comedy  of  the  Good- 
natured  Man,  which  was  performed  with  tolerable  fucccfs  at  Covent-Gardcn  thea- 
tre. The  next  piece  of  any  confequence  that  our  author  prefented  the  v;orld 
with,  was  his  Deferted  Village,  a  poem  abounding  in  nature,  truth,  and  elegance. 
His  laft  comedy,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  was  aded  with  great  fuccefs  in  the 
year  1773.  He  died  at  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  on  the  4th  of  April, 
1774- 

Soon  after  Dr.  Goldlmith's  death,  a  poem  was  publifhed  under  the  title  of 
Retaliation,  v.'hich  owed  its  origin  to  the  follov;ing  circumftance :  the  doiflor 
belonged   to  a  club  of  wits,   who  met  occafionally    at  the  St.  James's  Cotfee- 

4S  houfe; 
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houfe-  and  a  member  of  the  fociety  having  propofed  to  mite  epitaphs  on  our 
noet  'the  doftor  was  called  upon  for  Retaliation,  in  confequence  of  which  he 
wrote  and  produced  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  club,  the  aboye-mentioned  poem  i 
m  which  (among  a  few  others)  are  the  following  chara<aeriftical  epitaphs: 

Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  the  celebrated  Orator. 

HERE  lies  our  good  Edmund,  whofe  genius  was  fuch. 

We  fcarcely  can  praife  it,  or  blame  it  too  much  ; 

"Who,  born  for  the  univerfe,  narrow'd  his  mind, 

And  to  party  gave   up,  what  was  meant  for  mankind  : 

Tho'  fraught  with  all  learning,  kept  {training  his  throat,. 

To  perfuade  *  Dicky  Whitworth  to  lend  him  a  vote ; 

Who,  too  deep  for  his  hearers,  ftill  went  on  refining. 

And  thought  of  convincing,  while  they  thought  of  dining  •, 

*Tho  equal  to  all  things  for  all  things  unfit,^ 

Too  nice  for  a  ftatefman,  too  proud  for  a  wit : 

For  a  patriot  too  cool,  for  a  drudge  difobedient  j 

And  too  fond  of  the  right  to  purfue  the  expedient. 

In  fhort,  'twas  his  fate,  uncmploy'd,  or  in  place,  Sir, 

To  eat  mutton  cold,  and  cut  blocks  with  a  razor. 

Mr.  Cumberland,  the  Dramatic  Writer. 

HERE  Cumberland  lies,  having  afted  his  parts  •, 

The  Terence  of  England,  the  mender  of  hearts  ; 

A  flattering  painter,  who  made  it  his  care 

To  draw  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  not  as  they  are. 

His  gallants  are  all  faultlefs,  his  women  divine. 

And  comedy  wonders  at  being  fo  fine  ; 

Like  a  tragedy  queen  he  has  dizen'd  her  out. 

Or  rather  like  tragedy  giving  a  rout. 

His  fools  have  their  follies  fo  loft  in  a  croud 

Of  virtues  and  feelings,  that  folly  grows  proud, 

And  coxcombs  alike  in  their  failings  alone. 

Adopting  his  portraits,  are  pleas'd  with  their  own»- 

Say,  where  has  our  poet  this  malady  caught. 

Or  wherefore  his  charafters  thus  without  fault  ?■ 

Say,  was  it  that  vainly  direCling  his  view, 

To  find  out  men's  virtues,  and  finding  them  feWj. 

Quite  fick  of  purfuing  each  troublefome  elf, 
•He  grew  lazy  at  laft,  and  drew  from  himfelf  ? 
Mr.     G  A  R  R  I  C  K. 

HERE  lies  David  Garrick,  defcribe  him  who  can,. 

An  abridgement  of  all  that  was  pkafing  in  man;., 

As  an  aftor,  confeft  without  rival  to  fhine,  •  ■ 

As  a  wit,  if  not  firft,  in  the  very  firft  line  j.,  /  r 

*  Member  of  parliament  for  the  town  of  Stafford, 
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Yet  with  talents  like  thefe,  and  an  excellent  hearty 
The  man  had  his  failings,  a  dupe  to  his  art  j 
Like  an  ill-judging  beauty,  his  colours  he  fpread. 
And  beplaifter'd,  with  rouge,  his  own  better  red. 
On  the  ftage  he  was  natural,  finiiple,  affeding, 
'Twas  only  that,  when  he  was  off,  he  was  acting  j 
With  no  reafon  on  earth  to  go  out  of  his  way. 
He  turn'd  and  he  varied  full  ten  times  a  day  ; 
Tho'  fecure  of  our  hearts,  yet  confoundedly  fick^ 
If  they  were  not  his  own  by  finefling  and  trick  ; 
He  caft  off  his  friends,  as  a  huntfman  his  pack, 
For  he  knew  when  he  pleas'd  he  could  whiflile  them  backj 
Of  praife  a  mere  glutton,  he  fwaUow'd  what  came. 
And  the  puff  of  a  dunce,  he  miftook  it  for  fame  ; 
'Till  his  relifh  grown  callous,  almoft  to  difeafe. 
Who  pepper'd  the  higheft,  was  fureft  to  pleafe. 
But  let  us  be  candid,  and  fpeak  out  our  mind,^ 
If  dunces  applauded,  he  paid  them  in  kind. 
Ye  Kenricks,  yeKellys,  and  Glovers  fo  grave. 
What  a  commerce  was  yours,  while  you  got  and  you  gave  t 
How  did  Grub-ftreet  re-echo  the  fliouts  that  you  rais'd, 
While  he  was  berofcius'd,  and  you  were  beprais'd  ! 
But  peace  to  his  fpirit  wherever  it  flies, 
To  afi  as  an  angel,,  and  mix  with  the  f!<:ies : 
Thofe  poets,  who  owe  their  beft  fame  to  his  fliill. 
Shall  ftill  be  his  flatterers,  go  where  he  will.  _ 
Old  Shakefpeare,  receive  him  with  praife  and  with  love,.,  ^ 
And  Beaumonts  and  Bens  be  his  Kellys  above. 

Sir  J  0  s  H  u  A  R  E  Y  N  0  L  D  s, .  />&^  Painter* 

HERE  Reynolds  is  laid,  and  to  tell  you  my  mind. 

He  has  not  left  a  better  or  wifer  behind; 

His  pencil  was  flriking,  refiftlefs,  and  grand. 

His  manners  were  gentle,  complying  and  bland.  ^ 

Still  born  to  improve  us  in  every  parr. 

His  pencil  our  faces,  his  manners  our  heart  : 

To  coxcombs  averfe,  yet  moft  civilly  fteering, . 

When  they  judg'd  without  fkili  he  was  ftill  hard  of  hearing  s 

When  they  talk'd  of  their  Raphaels,  Corregios  and  Huff, . 

He  Ihifted  his  trumpet,    and  only  took  fnuff. 

iGOWER  (John)  an  Englifh  poet  of  the  fourteenth  century,  cotemporary  with 
the  famous  Chaucer,  is  fuppofcd  to  have  been  born  about  the  year  1322,  and 
to  have  received  his  education  at  Oxford.  He  afterwards  ftudied  the  law  in  the 
.Middle  Temple,  and  arrived  to  great  eminence  in  that  profeflion.  This  ftudy,, 
"however,  did  not  engrofs  his  whole  attention  ;  he  was  well  read  in  polite  literature, 
and  had  an  excellent  tatle  for  poetry,  in  which  he  employed  many  of  his  leilure 
hours.  It  was  probably  this  part  of  his  character  that  firft  recommended  him  to 
the  acquaintance  of  Chaucer,  which  at  length  grew  into  the  warmeft  friendlTiip. 
Several  circumftanccs  confpired  to  unite  thefe  two  fathers  of  Engliflv  poetry  :  there 
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•was  a  great  rimllarlty  in  their  tempers,  and  though  Gower  was  the  el3er  man, 
yet  the  difference  of  their  ages  was  inconfiderable ;  they  were  likewife  of  the  lame 
party,  Chaucer  having  attaclied  himfelf  to  John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancafler,  one 
of  the  uncles  of  Richard  II.  and  Gower  adhering  with  equal  fleadmefs  to  Thomas 
of  Woodllock  duke  of  Glouccfter,  another  of  the  king's  uncles:  add  to  this, 
Gower,  as  well  as  Chaucer,  faw  with  indignation  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and  cen- 
fured  them  with  freedom. 

As  a  poet,  Gower  was  known  to  king  Richard  II.  whofe  favour  he  had  fo  faf 
gained,  that  when  that  prince  was  one  day  taking  his  diverfion  on  the  Thames, 
and  our  author  was  in  a  boat  near  him,  the  kin*  fent  for  him  into  his  barge,  and 
honoured  bim  with  his  command  to  exercile  his  poetical  talent  upon  fome  ufeful 
fubjedl.  He  obeyed  the  royal  mandate  •,  and  produced  his  Confeffio  Amantis.  This 
performance  is  a  kind  of  poetical  fyftem  of  morality,  interfperkd  with  excellent 
maxims  \  but  the  greateft  part  confitts  of  pleafant  (lories,  judicioufly  introduced  as 
examples  in  fupport  of  the  virtuous  do6trine  delivered.  It  is  written  in  Englifli 
verfe,  and  is  divided  into  eight  books.  The  feventh  book  contains  an  abridgment 
of  Ariftotle's  philofophy,  whence  he  takes  occafion  to  give  the  king  fome  good  ad- 
vice, and  that  upon  very  delicate  fubjeds,  with  much  dignity  and  freedom.  As 
Gower  was  particularly  attached  to  the  fervice  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  he 
probably  belonged  to  that  prince  in  the  way  of  his  profeflion  ;  for  at  that  time,  not 
only  the  king  and  prince  of  Wales,  but  all  the  princes  of  the  blood,  had  their 
Handing  council  learned  in  the  law,  who  were  heard  in  parliament,  in  cafe  any  bill 
•was  read  that  might  be  detrimental  to  their  interefts ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
Gower  was  the  duk-c's  chancellor,  that  is,  the  chief  of  his  lawyers,  and  he  who 
direfted  how  juflice  was  to  be  adminiftercd,  and  his  prerogative  maintained  in  his 
honours,  lordihips,  and  manors.  This  prince  being  at  the  head  of  thofe  who  took 
up  arms  againft  Richard  II.  and  his  favourites  in  1387,  the  king  ordered  him  to  be 
feized  and  conveyed  to  C  alais,  where  he  was  foon  after  m^urdered.  This  tranfadion 
could  not  but  create  in  Gower  a  diflike  to  the  adminiftration  of  Richard  ;  though 
indeed  if  our  poet  had  been  no  way  affefted  with  this  tragical  event,  he  mufb,  as 
a  friend  to  the  intt-refbs  of  his  country,  ha\/e'  been  greatly  difgufted  with  the  impru- 
dent and  tyrannical  government  of  that  unhappy  monarch.  But  it  appears,  that 
he  was  much  concerned  for  the  cruel  murder  of  the  duke  his  patron,  whofe  death 
he  pathetically  lamented  in  his  Von  Clamantis  and  Chronica  Tripartita. 

When  Richard  II,  was  depufed,  and  king  Henry  IV.  had  gained  poflefiion  of 
the  throne,  Gower  appeared  on  the  fide  of  the  revolution.  And  accordingly,  to 
his  Vox  Clamantis^  which  is  a  kind  of  chronicle  of  the  infurredion  of  the  commons 
in  the  reign  of  Richard,  in  Latin  verfe,  he  added  feveral  hiftorical  pieces  j  and,  in 
particular,  a  chronicle  of  the  depofition  of  king  Richard  II.  and  the  coronation  of 
king  Henry  IV.  in  three  parts,  in  which  he  has  been  thought  to  be  too  fevere 
upon  the  memory  of  Richard,  and  to  beftow  too  many  encomiums  upon  Henry. 
He  alfo  made  fome  alterations  in  his  Confejfio  Amantis^  which  had  been  dedicated 
originally  to  Richard,  and  infcribed  a  kind  of  fecond  edition  of  it  to  king  Plenry. 
Gower  has  been  greatly  cenfured  by  many  writers  on  this  account.  He  has  been 
reprcfented  as  having,  in  the  moft  ungrateful  manner,  trampled  upon  and  infulted 
the  memory  of  his  rnurdered  mafter,  and  generous  benefadtor,  Richard  II.  in  order 
to  recommend  himfelf  to  king  Henry.  But  this  iisvcre  cenfure  of  Gower  does 
not  appear  to  be  founded  upon  any  very'jufl:  grounds.  For  in  order  to  place  our 
pcet's  condud  in  the  worft  point  of  view,  much  is  faid  of  his  obligations  to  king 
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Richard  ;  but  what  thofe  obligations  were  does  not  appear.  All  that  Is  particularly  fpe- 
cified  in  this  refpcdt,  is  Richard's  calling  him  into  his  barge,  and  defiring  him  to 
write  a  poem  :  but  certainly  this  was  not  an  obligation  of  fo  high  a  nature,  as  to  pre- 
clude Gowerfrom  thelibertyoffpeakingthe  truth  of  Richard  after  his  death,  without 
iocurringtheimputation  of  mgratitude.  And  what  he  has  faid  of  that  prince,  was  evi- 
dently no  more  than  the  truth,  and  indeed  lefs  than  he  might  have  faid  of  him  with 
jullice.  The  unhappy  end  of  that  monarch  may  excite  pity  in  the  humane  breaft, 
and  in  fome  degree  throw  a  veil  over  his  failings  ;  but  it  muft  be  at  the  fame 
time  remembered,  that  his  reign  was  fullied  with  numberlefs  ads  of  cruelty  and  op- 
preflion. 

Gower  compofed  fcveral  other  pieces  befides  thofe  which  have  been  mentioned  ;, 
and  from  the  general  tenor  of  them,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  perfon  of  great  in- 
tegrity and  real  piety  ;  one  who  placed  religion  not  in  ceremonies,  but  in  adions ; 
and  who  laboured  to  convince  mankind,  that  the  pra6lice  of  virtue  was  their  trutil 
interefr,  as  well  as  their  highefl:  honour.  He  died  in  the  year  r4o2,  and  was  in- 
terred under  a  fumptuous  tomb  in  St.  Mary  Overy's  church,  Southwark. 

GRAHAM  (James)  marquis  of  Montrofe,  was  fon  of  the  earl  of  Montrofe,. 
and  defcended  from  the  royal  family  of  Scotland.  He  was  born  in  that  kinadcmi 
in  1613,  and  difcovering  an  early  thirfc  for  glory,  was  fent  to  the  court  of  of  France, 
where,  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  Lev^is  Xlll.  gave  him  a  command  in 
his  Scotch  guards.  Returning  foon  after  to  his  native  country,  he  applied 
to  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  to  introduce  him  at  court,  and  recommend  him  to 
theking;  but  that  nobleman,  beingjealous  of  his  great  talents,  took  fuch  meafures 
that  when  the  young  earl  waited  on  his  majefty,  he  met  with  coldnefs  and  negleft.. 
He  was  fo  difguftcd  at  this  reception,  that  he  immediately  haftened  back  to  Scot- 
land, and  afterwards  fiding  v/ith  the  covenanters,  raifed  a  regiment  of  five  hun- 
dred horfe,  at  the  head  of  which  he  joined  his  countrymen  in  their  firft  expedition 
into  England,  in  1639.  He  attended  them  alfo  in  their  fecond  expedition,  in  1640, 
but  when  they  had  advanced  as  far  as  Newcaftle,  he  found  means  to  fend  a  letter 
to  the  king,  containing  afllirances  of  inviolable  fidelity. 

In  the  year  1644,  his  majefly  appointed  him  governor-general  of  Scotland,  and 
raifed  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  marquis.  He  foon  after  fignalized  himfelf  in  a- 
wonderful  fucceifion  of  vidories  pver  the  covenanters.  Having  received  a  fupply 
of  twelve  hundred  men  from  Ireland,  he  aficmbled  about  an  equal  number  of  High- 
landeis,  well  afFeded  to  the  royal  caule.  He  then,  without  any  regular  provifion 
of  arms  and  ammunition,  attacked  and  defeated  lord  E'ch.)  at  Penh,,  though'  that, 
nobleman  commanclcd  an  army  of  feven  thoufand  men,  well  armed  and  difciplined. 
Being  afterwards  joined  by  the  earl  of  Airly,  he  routed  two  thoufand  five  hundred' 
covenanters,  headed  by  lord  Burley,  at  Abrdeen.  When  furrounded  on  all  hands 
by  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  the  earl  of  Lothian,  and  other  noblemen,  with  the  mi- 
litia of  the  country,  he  eluded  their  vigilance  by  the  moll  furprizing  retreats,  marches, 
and  ftratagcms.  He  ravaged  the  country  of  Argyle  with  fire  and  fword,  and  defeated 
the  troops  of  the  marquis  at  lavcrlochy  with  great  fiaughter.  The  terror  of  his 
name  difpcrfed  a  body  of  five  thoufand  men,  wliom  the  earl  of  Seaforth  had  aiTem-. 
bled  :  he  routed  the  forces  ot  colonel  Urrey,  a  gallant  officer,  in  a  pitched  battle 
rear  Invernefs  ;  and  Ijaiiiie,  another  foldier  of  reputation,  marching  againft  him 
with  a  frefh  army,  met  with  the  fame  misfortune.  In  fhort,  Montrofe,  by  his  va- 
lour and  condud,  prcvaileci  in  fo  m.my  attempts,  that  he  made  himfelf  matter  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  j  but  his  good  fortune  was  not  of  long  continuance  ;  he  was 
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furprifed  and  defeated  on  the  13th  of  September,  1645,  by  general  David  Lefley, 
end  obliged  to  retire  with  his  broken  forces  into  the  Highlands.  While  he  was 
there  levying  troops,  and  concerting  methods  of  retrieving  his  lofs,  the  king  hav- 
incr  thrown  himfclf  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots,  fent  him  orders  to  lay  down  his 
arms,  and  retire  beyond  lea  ;  a  command  which  he  obeyed  with  reluftance.  When 
he  heard  of  the  king's  death,  he  was  filled  with  grief  and  indignation,  and,  in  one 
of  his  tranfports  of  forrow,  is  faid  to  have  written  with  the  point  of  his  fword  on 
the  fand  thefe  fpirited  verfes  : 

«  Great,  good,  and  jufl; !  could  I  but  rate 

"  My  grief,  and  thy  too  rigid  fate, 

•**  I'd  weep  the  world  to  fuch  a  ftrain, 

*'  That  it  fhould  deluge  once  again: 

■*'  But  fince  thy  loud-tongu'd  wounds  demand  fupplics 

**  More  from  Briareus'  hands  than  Argus'  eyes, 

'*■  I'll  fing  thy  elegy  in  trumpet's  founds, 

"  And  write  thy  epitaph  in  blood  and  wounds." 

The  marquis  now  repaired  to  the  Hague,  with  a  numerous  retinue  of  gentlemen 
who  followed  his  fortunes,  and  offered  his  fervice  to  Charles  IL  who  created  him 
kniuht  of  the  garter,  and  granted  him  a  commifllon  to  make  a  defccnc  upon  Scot- 
land. He  accordingly  embarked  for  that  kingdom,  and  landed  there  in  April  1650, 
with  about  five  hundred  foldiers.  Being  joined  by  very  few  of  the  royalifts,  he 
was  in  no  condition  to  oppofe  the  numerous  army  that  was  fent  againil  him  ;  his 
forces  were  foon  defeated,  and  himfelf  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  by  a 
gentleman  to  whom  he  fled  for  protedion.  He  was  immediately  conveyed  prifoner 
to  Edinburgh,  and  being  brought  before  the  parliament,  was  bitterly  reviled  by  the 
carl  of  Loudoun,  chancellor  of  Scotland,  who  upbraided  him  with  having  broken 
the  covenants^  rebelled  againft  God,  the  king,  and  the  kingdom,  and  committed 
many  horrible  murder?,  treafons,  and  impieties.  '*  He  told  them,  that  as  the 
king  had  condefcended  to  treat  with  them,  he  would  behave  towards  them  with 
more  reverence  than  he  fhould  otherwife  have  exprefled  for  fuch  an  affembly.  He 
faid  he  had  taken  and  kept  the  firft  covenant,  while  they  profecuted  the  purpofes 
for  which  it  was  ordained  •,  that  he  had  never  fubfcribed  the  fecond,  which  was 
pxodudive  of  the  mofb  monllrous  rebellion  ;  that  he  had  raifed  forces  by  virtue  of 
his  majefty''s  commiflion,  and  a6ied  like  a  faithful  fubjed,  without  perpetrating 
thofe  cruelties  that  were  laid  to  his  charge,  or  fufi-'ering  any  blood  to  be  ihed  but 
in  battle;  on  the  contrary,  that  he  had  always  put  a  ftop  to  the  carnage  as  foon  as 
he  pofllbly  could  take  fuch  a  ftep  with  any  regard  to  his  own  fafety,  and  had  faved 
the  lives  of  many  perfons  then  prefent,  to  whofe  evidence  he  appealed.  He  ob- 
ferved,  that  he  had  hid  down  his  arms,  and  quitted  the  kingdom,  at  his  late  maf- 
ter's  command  ;  that  he  had  now  again  returned  to  Scotland,  by  the  authority  of 
his  prefent  majefty.  He  advifed  them  to  confider  the  confequence  of  proceeding 
againft  him  in  this  manner,  and  demanded  a  fair  trial  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  by 
the  law  of  nations.  He  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  the  next  day  on  a  gallows  thirty 
feet  high  -,  and  the  ft-ntcnce  implied,  that  he  fhould  be  afterwards  quartered,  and 
his  members  expofed  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  During  this  fhort  interval, 
he  was  perfecuted  by  their  minillers,  who  told  him  that  his  fufi^erings  in  this  life 
would  be  but  an  eafy  prologue  to  thofe  which  he  would  undergo  hereafter,  and, 
without  fcruple,  pronounced  his  eternal  damnation.     He  heard  them  with  fcorn, 
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obfervlng,  that  they  were  a  miferable,  deluding  and  deluded  people,  and  would 
Ihortly  bring  that  poor  nation  to  the  moft  infupportable  fervitude.  He  declared, 
-he  was  as  well  pleated  to  hear  that  his  head  Ihould  be  placed  on  the  Tolbooth,  as 
he  fhould  be  to  know  that  his  piiflure  hung  in  the  king's  bad-chamber;  and 
wifhed  he  had  flefli  enough  to  be  diftributed  among  all  the  cities  of  Chriften- 
dom,  as  a  teftimony  of  the  caufe  for  which  he  fuffcred.  At  the  place  of  execution, 
the  hangman  tied  about  his  neck,  a  Latin  book  containing  the  hiflory  of  his  ex- 
ploits, written  by  Dr.  Wifliart,  who  had  been  his  chaplain.  He  fmiled  at  this 
mark  of  impotent  malice,  faying  he  was  prouder  of  that  collar  than  ever  he  had 
been  of  the  garter;  he  behaved  himfelf  with  undaunted  courage,  and  the  moll 
pious  refignation.  He  expatiated  on  the  virtues  of  his  murdered  mafter;  fpoke  in 
praife  of  the  juftice  and  goodnefs  of  the  prefent  king  (Charles  II.)  and  fervently 
prayed  that  they  might  not  betray  him  as  they  had  betrayed  his  father.  After 
fome  devout  ejaculations,  he  chearfuUy  fubmitted  to  the  fentence,  which  was  exe- 
cuted with  every  circumftance  of  barbarous  exultation.*" 

Thus  died  this  great  and  good  man,  on  the  21ft  of  May,  1650,  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  After  the  Reftoration,  his  funeral  obfequies  were  per- 
formed witli  great  magnificence  at  Edinburgh. 

GRAHAIM  (George)  an  ingenious  clock  and  watch-maker,  was  born  at  Grac- 
wick,  an  obfcure  village  in  Cumberland,  in  the  year  1675,  ^""^  '"  ^^^^  came  to 
London  to  be  put  apprentice.  After  he  had  been  fome  time  with  another  mafter, 
Mr.  Tompion,  the  watch-maker,  received  him  into  his  family  on  account  of  his 
merit,  and  treated  him  with  a  kind  of  parental  affeflion  till  his  death.  Mr.  Graham 
at  length  became  the  moft  eminent  of  his  profcfllon  ;  and  being  completely  fkilled  in 
practical  aftronomy,  not  only  gave  to  various  movements  for  the  menfuration  of 
time  a  degree  of  perfection  which  had  never  before  been  attained,  but'  invented 
feveral  aftronomical  inftruments,  which  have  greatly  advanced  that  fcience  :  he  alfo 
made  confiderable  improvements  in  thofe  that  had  been  before  in  ufe,  and,  by  his 
amazing  dexterity  of  hand,  conftrudted  them  with  greater  precifion  and  accuracy 
than  any  other  perfon  in  the  world,  The  great  mural  arch  in  the  obfervatory  at 
Greenwich  was  made  under  his  immediate  infpedion  for  Dr.  Halley,  and  divided 
by  his  own  hand;  and  of  this  incomparable  original,  the  beft  inftruments  of  the 
kind  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Weft  IncFies,  are  copies,  made  by  Eiiglifli 
artifts.  The  feftor  by  which  Dr.  Bradley  firft  difcovered  two  new  motions  in  the 
fixed  ftars,  was  invented  and  made  by  him.  He  comprifed  the  whole  planetary 
fyftem  within  the  con)pafs  of  a  fmall  cabinet,  from  which,  as  a  model,  all  the  mo- 
dern orreries  have  been  conftrudted.  When  the  French  academicians  were  fent  to 
the  North,  to  make  obfervations  in  order  to  afcertain  the  true  figure  of  the  earth, 
they  juftly  thought  Mr.  Graham  the  propereft  perfon  in  Europe  to  furnifli  them 
with  inftruments :  they  accordingly  met  with  fuccefs,  performing  their  work  in  one 
year,  fo  that  by  a  fubfequent  obfervation  in  France,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  theory  of 
the  earth  was  confirmed.  But  the  academicians  who  went  to  the  South,  not  taking 
Mr.  Graham's  inftruments,  were  greatly  embarrafled  and  retarded. 

Mr.  Graham  was  many  years  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  he  com- 
municated fcveral  ingenious  and  important  difcoveries,  particularly  a  kind  of  horary 
alteration  of  the  magnetic  needle,  a  quickfilver  pendulum,  and  many  curious  ob- 
fervations relating  to  the  true  length  of  the  fimple  pendulum,  upon  which  he  con- 
tinued  to  make  experiments  till  a  few  days  before  his  death.  His  temper  was  as 
*  Smollett's  Hrftory  of  Enghiiid,  Vol.  III.  page  355,  4to. 
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communicative  as  hFs" genius  was  penetrating,  and  his  principal  view  was  neither 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  nor  the  difFufion  of  his  fame,  but  the  advancement  of 
fcience,  and  the  benefit  of  mankind  :  he  was  perfeftly  fmcere,  candid,  generous, 
and  free  from  fufpicion  i  he  died  November  1751,  at  the  age  of  feventy-fix,  and 
was  interred  in  Weftminfter-Abbey. 

GRANVILLE  (George)  lord  Lanfdowne,  an  eminent  Englirti  poet,  was  de- 
fcended  of  an  ancient:  and  noble  family,  and  was  the  fecond  Ton  of  the  honourable 
Mr.  Bernard  Granville,  whofe  father  was  the  illuftrious  Sir  Bevil  Granville,  or 
Greenville.  He  was  born  about  the  year  1667,  and  imbibed  the  firft  principles 
of  education  in  France,  under  the  care  of  Sir  William  Ellis.  From  thence,  at 
eleven  years  of  age,  he  was  removed  to  Trinity-college  in  Cambridge,  where,  be- 
fore he  was  tv/elve,  he  fpoke  a  poem  of  his  own  compofition  to  the  duchefs  of 
York,  who  vifiied  that  univerfity  1679.  -^^  ^^^  ^S^  °^  thirteen  he  took  the  degree 
of  m after  of  arts,  and  two  years  after  quitted  Cambridge.  In  1696  his  comedy 
called  the  She  Gallants  was  afted  with  applaufe  at  the  theatre-royal  in  Lincoln's- 
Inn  fields  :  he  alfo  v/rote  an  admirable  tragedy  entitled  Heroic  Love  ;  the  Britifh 
Enchanters,,  a  dramatic  opera  ;  Pelcus  and  Thetis,  a  mafque  :  he  altered  Shake- 
fpear's  Merchant  of  Venice,  under  the  title  of  the  Jew  of  Venice;  and  in  1702 
tranQated  into  Englilli  the  fecond  Olynthian  of  Demofthenes.  He  was  eledted 
member  for  Fowey  in  Cornwall,  in  the  firft  parliament  of  queen  Anne.  In  1710 
he  was  chofen  reprefentative  for  the  county  of  Cornwall .;  and  the  fame  year  was 
appointed  fecretary  at  war,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Robert  Walpole,  afterwards  earl  of 
Orford  :  he  continued  in  this  office  for  fome  time,  and  difcharged  it  with|reputation. 
On  the  31ft  of  December,  1711,  he  was  created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  by  the 
title  of  lord  Lanfdowne,  baron  of  Biddeford,  in  the  county  of  Devon.  He  always 
ftood  high  in  the  favour  of  queen  Anne,  and  with  good  reafon,  having  upon  every 
occafion  teftified  the  greateft  zeal  for  her  government,  as  well  as  the  moft  profound 
refped  for  her  perfon.  In  1712  he  was  advanced  to  the  poft  of  comptroller  of  the 
houfliold,  andfwornof  her  Majefty's  privy-council ;  and  foon  after  became  treafurcr 
of  thehoulhold,  from  which  office  he  was  removed  on  the  acceffion  of  George  I. 

In  the  year  17 15  his  lordftiip  entered  deeply  into  the  fcheme  for  rafing  an  in- 
furredlion  in  the  weft  of  England  :  in  confequence  of  which,  on  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember, he  was  feized  as  a  fufpecled  perfon,  and  committed  prifoner  to  the  Tower, 
where  he  continued  upwards  of  fixteen  months :  he  was  difcharged  from  his  con- 
finement on  the  8th  of  February,  1717,  and  fome  years  after  withdrew  to  Frmce* 
At  his  return  from  thence  in  1732,  he  publifl:ied  a  fine  edition  of  his  woi"ks  in  two 
volumes,  quarto.  He  died  at  his  houfe  near  Hanover-fquare,  on  the  30th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 17  3  ^»  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age.  As  he  had  no  male  ifTue,  the  title  of 
Lanidowne  became  in  him  extincSt  :  his  lordfliip  lived  in  the  greateft  intimacy 
with  the  celebrated  poets  Dryden  and  Pape,  who  have  tranfmitted  his  name  with 
honour  to  pofterity  :  he  was  a  nobleman  of  uncommon  learning  and  abilities,  an 
cloq^uent  fpeaker,  and  an  admirable  poet. 

GRAY  (Thomas^  author  of  the  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church-yard,  and  m.any 
other  poctiGal  pieces,  was  the  Ion  of  a  money-fcrivener,  and.  was  born  in  Cornhill, 
December  26,  1716  ;  he  received  his  education  at  Eton-fchool,,  under  the  care  of 
his  uncle,  Mr.  Antrobus,  then  one  of  the  affidant  mafters,  and  alio  a  fellow  of 
i^eter-houfe,  Cambridge  j  of  which  fociety  Mr.  Gray  was  admitted  a  penfioner  in 
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17?4,  At  fchool  he  contracted  a  friendfhip  with  Mr.  Horace  Walpole  and  Mr. 
Richard  Weft.  The  former  is  well-known  and  diftinguiflied.  The  latter  was  the 
only  fon  of  lord  chancellor  Weft  of  Ireland,  and  grandlbn,  by  the  niuther,  to 
bifhop  Burnet :  he  removed  from  Eton  to  Chrift-church  college,  Oxford,  about 
the  fame  time  that  Mr.  Gray  left  that  fchool  for  Cambridge.  Our  author's  firft  at- 
tempt in  Englifti  verfe  was  a  tranflation  from  Statius,  much  in  the  ipirited  manner 
of  Dryden,  in  1736  ;  and  his  firft  original  production  was  an  elegant  Sapphic  Ode, 
in  1738.  In  April  that  year  Mr.  Weft  quitted  Chrift-church  for  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple, and  Mr.  Gray  removed  from  Peter-houfe  to  London  in  September,  intending 
to  ftudy  the  law  in  the  fame  focicty.  But  tliis  intention  was  laid  aftde,  an  invita- 
tion being  given  him  that  winter  by  Mr.  Walpole,  to  be  the  companion  of  his 
travels,  on  which  they  (ez  out  in  March  1739.  A  difagreement  arifing  between 
them,  they  parted  at  Venice,  and  Mr.  Gray  arrived  in  London  on  the  ilt  of  Sep- 
tember 174 1.  Some  time  after,  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  lav.^  at  Cam- 
bridge. His  much  admired  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church-yard  was  publiflied  in 
1751,  and  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception.  Upon  the  death  of  Colley  Gib- 
ber, in  December  1757,  he  was  offered  the  placeof  poet  laureat,  which  he  thought 
proper  to  decline.  In  1763  he  received  a  complimentary  epiftle  from  Count  Al- 
garorti,  to  whom  his  Pindaric  Odes  had  been  recommended  by  a  friend  then  on  his 
travels,  in  which  he  fays,  *'  I  will  be  as  much  as  I  can  praco  laudum  tuarum^  and  my 
letter  fliall  be  printed  in  a  new  journal  that  is  publifhed  at  Venice,  entitled 
The  Minerva;  for  Italy  fliall  know,  that  England,  enriched  with  a  Homer*,  an 
Archimedesf ,  a  DemofthenesJ,  wants  not  alfo  her  Pindar." 

In  the  year  1765,  Mr.  Gray  v^as  offered  the  degree  of  doflor  of  laws  by  the  Ma- 
rifchal  College  of  Aberdeen,  which  he  declined.  In  the  month  of  July,  1768,  the 
dukeof  Grafton  recommended  him  to'his  majefty  for  the  profelTorfliip  of  modern  hiftory 
at  Cambridge,  worth  four  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  which  he  gladly  accepted* 
He  died  on  the  3.1ft  of  July,  1770,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  abilities 
and  learning  confpicuoufly  appear  in  his  works,  which  have  been  lately  publilhed 
together  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Mafon,  who,  being  intimately  acquainted  with  our 
poet,   has  prefixed  memoirs  of  his  life  and  writings. 

GREATRAKES  (Valentine  )  famous  in  the  laft  century  for  curing 
many  difeafes  by  ftroaking  the  parts  affetled  with  hrs  hands,  was  the  fon 
of  William  Greatrakes,  efq.  and  was  born  at  Affane,  in  the  county  of 
"Waterford,  in  Ireland,  on  St.  Valentine's  day,  1628.  He  was  bred  a  proteftanr, 
in  the  free-fchool  of  Lifmore.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Irifli  rebellion,  he  fled 
with  his  mother  into  England,  where  he  y/as  kindly  entertained  by  his  great  uncle, 
Edmund  Harris,  brother  to  Sir  Edward  Harris,  knight ;  and  after  his  uncle's 
death,  he  completed  his  education  under  John  Daniel  Getfius,  a  German,  minifter 
of  Stoke-Gabriel  in  Devonfliire,  with  whom  he  ftudied  humanity  and  divinity; 
After  an  abfence  of  five  or  fix  years  fpent  in  thefe  improvements,  he  returned  to 
his  native  country,  which  he  found  in  a  deplorable  fituation,  and  therefore  retired 
to  the  caftle  of  Caperquin,  where  he  fpent  a  year  in  contemplation,  and  grew  ex- 
tremely diflTatisfied  with  the  world.  However,  about  the  year  1649,  he  entered 
into  the  parliament's  fervice,  and  became  a  lieutenant  in  lord  Broghill's  regiment : 
he  continued  in  the  army  till  the  year  1656,  when  he  retired  to  Affane,  and  was 
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made  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Cork,  regifter  for  tranfplantatlon,  and 
juftice  of  the  peace. 

Being  difmifled  from  his  places  at  the  refloration,  he  again  gave  way  .to  melan- 
choly, and  about  the  year  1662,  felt  a  ttrange  perfuafion  in  his  mind  that  he  was 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  curing  the  king's-evil  -,  yet  being  fenfible  of  the  ridicule 
to  which  he  fhould  probably  expofe  himfelf  by  making  it  known,  he  thought  fit  to 
conceal  this  opinion  for  fome  time  j  but  at  length  mentioned  it  to  his  wife, 
who  confidered  it  as  no  better  than  an  idle  fancy.  A  few  days  after  one  William 
Maker,  of  Salterbridge,  in  the  parifh  of  Lilmore,  having  a  fon  afflidted  with 
the  king's  evil,  both  in  hh  eyes,  cheek,  and  throat,  brought  him  to  the  houfe, 
defiring  Mrs.  Greatrakes,  who  \yas  always  ready  to  afford  her  charity  to  her  neigh- 
bours, according  to  the  little  fkillfhe had  in  furgery,  to  dofomethingfor  him.  Sheac^ 
^uainted  her  hufband  with  ir,  who  told  her  that  Ihe  fhould  now  fee  whether  this 
■was  a  mere  fancy,  or  the  didates  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  his  heart  j  and  layrng 
his  hands  on  the  parts  afFefted,  he  prayed  to  God  to  heal  the  child,  and  bid  the 
parent  bring  him  again  in  two  or  three  days.  When  he  returned,  the  eye  was  almolt 
healed,  the  node,  which  was  nearly  as  big  as  a  pullet's  egg,  being  fuppurated, 
and  the  throat  greatly  amended  i  fo  that  in  a  month's  time  he  v/as  perfeClly  cured. 
Then  there  came  to  Mr.  Greatrakes  one  Margaret  Macfnane,  of  Ballinefly,  in  the 
parifh  of  Lifmore,  who  had  had  the  evil  upwards  of  feven  years,  whom  he  cured, 
to  the  amazement  of  all  ;  and  his  fame  now  increafing,  he  cured  the  fame  dif- 
©rder  in  many  others,  all  by  tlroaking  with  his  hands  ;  and  fome  troubled  with 
agues  he  cured  in  the  fame  manner. 

Afterwards  he  had  the  like  impulfe  that  he  could  heal  all  kinds  of  difeafes  j 
and  going  one  day  to  Mr.  Dean's,  at  Lifmore,  there  came  into  the  houfe  a  poor 
man  who  had  a  pain  in  his  loins  and  flank,  went  almoft  double,  and  had  five  ul- 
cers in  his  leg  ;  who  begging  his  afBftance,  he  put  his  hands  on  the  man's  loins. 
and  flank,  and  immediately  ftroaked  the  pain  out  of  him,  fo  that  he  could  Hand 
upright.  He  then  put  his  hands  on  the  ulcerous  leg,  which  inflantly  changed 
colour  from  black  to  red  •,  three  of  the  five  ulcers  clofed  up,  and  the  reft  withia 
a  few  hours  after  ;  fo  that  he  went  out  well,  and  two  days  afterwards  fell  to  work 
at  his  trade,  which  was  that  of  a  mafon.  After  this  Mr.  Greatrakes  cured  many 
difeafes  of  various  kinds  by  flroaking. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  he  pretended  to  have  fome  extraordinary  afTiftance  from  th« 
Holy  Ghoft  in  performing  thcfe  cures,  he  was  cited  before  the  bifhop's  court,  and 
forbid  to  proceed  any  farther ;  upon  which,  in  1665,  he  came  to  England,  wherfe 
Edward  lord  Conway  took  him  to  his  feat  at  Ragley,  in  Warwickfhire,  to  try  the 
force  of  his  flroaking  faculty  upon  his  lady,  who  had  for  many  years  laboured 
under  a  mofl  violent  head-a'ch  •,  but  here  the  obftinacy  of  the  diforder  baffled  hii^^ 
■tttmoft  endeavours  ;  yet  continuing  there  three  weeks,  he  cured  great  numbers  of  N 
people  ;  inibmuch  that  Mr.  Henry  Stubbe,  who  pradifed  phyfic  at  Stratford  upofl-. 
Avon,  and,  be ing~daily-at- Ragley,  was  an  eye-witncfs  of  the  cures,  publifhed  a. 
piece  entitled  ''  The  Miraculous  Conformifl,  or  a«  Account  of  feveral  marvellous 
Cures  performed  by  the  flroaking  of  the  Hands  of  Mr.  Valentine  Greatrakes."' 
This  gentleman  foon  after  received  the  royal  commands  to  wait  upon  his  majefly 
at  Whitehall,  where  he  performed  feveral  cures,  as  he  did  alfo  in  and  about  Lon- 
don. But  he  was  not  always  fuccefsful ;  for  being  employed  by  one  Mr.  CrefTef, 
in  Charter-houfe-fquare,  his  flroaking  had  a  very  bad  efted,  upon  which  was  pub- 
lifhed **  Wonders  no  Miracles,  or  Mr.  Valentine  Greatrakcs's  Gift  of  Healing 
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examined  :'*  this  was  foon  followed  by  another  pamphlet,  entitled  *<  A  brief  Ac- 
count of  Mr.  Valentine  Greatrakes,  and  divers  ftrange  Cures  by  him  lately  per- 
formed, &c."  to  which  were  annexed  the  teftimonies  of  feveral  eminent  and  wor- 
thy perfons  of  the  chief  matters  therein  related  j  and  the  whole  was  drawn  up  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  honourable  Robert  Boyle,  efq.  who  was  a  patron  of  our 
Aroaker,  as  was  alio  Dr.  Henry  More,  and  feveral  other  members  of  the  Royal 
Society,  before  whom  Mr.  Greacrakes  was  examined.  Dr.  More  afcribed  the 
cures  to  an  extraordinary  refined  and  purified  ftate  of  the  blood  in  Greatrakes, 
whence  he  thought  might  iflue  a  fanative,  as  well  as  there  did  a  malignant  conta- 
gion in  a  contrary  ftate  ;  others  fuppofed  that  they  were  wrought  by  the  force  of 
imagination  in  his  patients  ;  and  feme  imagined  them  to  be  mere  fi6^ions.  Ic  is 
certain  that  the  great  Mr.  Boyle  believed  him  to  be  an  extraordinary  perfon,  and 
attefttd  many  of  his  cures.  He  had  the  charadter  of  being  a  gentleman  of  oreac 
piety  and  humanity  :  hoK-ever,  he  was  a  kind  of  prodigy  that  furprized  and  puz- 
zled not  only  the  ignorant,   but  the  learned. 

GREENVILE,  or  Greenville  (Sir  Richard)  a  gallant  naval  commanderr 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  the  Ion  of  Sir  Roger  Greenvile,  bare,  and  was 
born  about  the  year  1540.  Being  naturally  of  an  a6tive  and  martial  fpirit,  he  enter- 
ed into  the  fcrvice  of  the  emperor  againll  the  Turks,  and  gave  fignal  proofs  of 
his  courage  in  Hungary.  In  1571  he  was  chofen  to  reprefent  the  county  of  Corn- 
wal  in  parliament,  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  afterwards  commanded, 
a  fquadron  offeven  fmall  fhips,  which  failed  from  Plymouth  on  the  9th  of  April, 
1585,  in  order  to  make-  difcoveries  in  America;  when  entering  the  bay  of  Mof- 
quito  in  the  ifland  of  St.  John  de  Porto  Rico,  he  and  his  men  landed,  built  a  fort, 
and  took  two  fliips. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  they  reached  the  newly-difcovered  country  of  Virojnia, 
where  Sir  Richard  left  a  colony  of  an  hundred  men,  under  the  diredtion  of  Sir 
Ralph  Lane,  and  having  fettled  every  thing  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  thofe  who  were 
to  remain  behind,  weighed  anchor  in  the  Tyger,  which  was  of  the  burthen  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  tons,  and  Cet  fail  for  England.  In  his  paflage  home,  he  chafed 
a  Spanifti  fhip  of  three  hundred  tons  burthen,  which  he  found  it  impoflible  to  take 
any  other  way  than  by  boarding,  and  that  appeared  to  his  own  people  impradica- 
ble,  as  they  had  at  that  time  no  boat;  but  Sir  Richard  caufed  fomething  like  a- 
boat  to  be  clapped  up  with  the  boards  of  broken  chefts,  in  which  he  went  in  perfon, 
with  as  many  men  as  it  would  hold,  and  boarded  the  Spanilh  (hip  -,  which  he  had 
no  fooner  done,  than  the  half-wrought  boat  fell  to  pieces.  In  the  vefTel  he  had 
thus  taken,  which  was  richly  laden,  Sir  Richard  was  feparated  from  the  Tyger, 
which  he  did  not  fee  again  during  the  whole  voyage,  that  vefTel  anchoring  at  Fal- 
mouth on  the  6th  of  Odober,  whereas  Sir  Richard  Greenvile  did  not  arrive  in  his 
prize  at  Plymouth  till  the  1 8th  of  the  fame  month,  when  he  was  met,  and  welcomed 
on  ihore,  by  a  great  concourfe  of  people,  who  came  to  congratulate  his  good  for- 
tune. 

Sir  Richard,  foon  after  his  return,  refolved  to  make  another  voyage  to  Virginia  ; 
but  not  being  able  to  get  every  thing  ready  as  foon  as  he  expefted,  he  prevailed  oa 
his  kinfman  ^ir  Walter  Raleigh  to  fend  a  Ihip  with  provifions.  1  hat  veffel  arrived 
at  Virginia,  and  Sir  Richard  landed  there  fourteen  days  after,  with  a  fquadron  of 
three  fail  j  but  neither  the  firft  Ihip,  nor  Sir  Richard's  fquadron,  could  dilcover  any 
figns  of  tke  colony  which  had  been  left  there,  the  men  having  been,  at  their. 
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own  t'equ<;n:,  taken,  away  a  few  days  before,  by  Sir  Francis  DraKe»  who  touched 
there  in  his  return  from  the  Weft-Indies.  Sir  Richard  then  took  Ibme  prizes, 
landed  on  the  Azores,  and  plundered  feveral  villages,  after  which  he  returned  to 
England. 

In  1591,  the  queen's,  minillry  being  informed  that  a  rich  Spanifli  fleet  was  foon 
to  return  home  trom  America,  it  v^as  refolved  that  a  flrong  fquadron  fliould  be.fent 
to  intercept  it  at  the  VVeftern  Iflands.  This  fleet  confilled  of  feven  of  her  majefty's 
fliips,  under  the  command  of  lord  Thomas  Iloward,  admiral,  and  Sir  Richard 
Gicenvile,  vice-admiral.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Spanifh  monarch  receiving  notic* 
of  the  purpole  of  the  Englifli,  equipped  a  fleet  of  lifty-three  fail,  and  fent  them  to 
cfcort  his  Weft-India  fliips.  The  lord  Howard  received  information  that  this  for- 
midable armament  was  approaching  him,  on  the  laft:  day  of  Auguft  in  the  after- 
noon, when  he  was  riding  at  anchor  under  the  ifland  of  Flores ;  and  almoft  before 
he  had  received  the  intelligence,  the  enemy's  fleet  was  in  fight,  I'he  Englifli  fqua- 
dion  was  in  no  condition  to  oppofe  the. Spaniards  -,  for  belidcs  its  very  great  infe- 
riority, near  h?df  the  Englifli  were  difabled  by  the  I'curvy  and  other  direales.  Lord 
Howard,  therefore,  weighed  immediately,  and  put  to  fea,  and  the  reft  of  his  fqua- 
dron followed  his  example.  Ihe  Revenge,  Sir  Richard  Greenvile's  fliip,  weigh- 
ed laft,  Sir  Richard  ftaying  to  receive  the  men  who  were  on  fliore,  and  who  would 
otherwife  have  been  loft,  he  having  no  lefs  than  ninety  fick  on  board.  The 
Admiral,  and  the  reft:,  with  difiiculty,  recovered  the  wind,  which  Sir  Richard  not 
being  able  to  do,  his  mailer  and  fome  others  advifed  him  to  cut  his  main-fail  and 
caft  about,  trufting  to  the  failing  of  his  fliip,  becaufe  the  Seville  fquadron  was  .al» 
ready  on  his  weather-bow.  But  Sir  Richard  peremptorily  refufed  to  fly  from  the 
enemy,  telling  them,  "  That  he  would  much  rather  die  than  leave  fuch  a  mark  of  dif- 
honour  on  himfelf,  his  country,  and  the  Queen's  fliip."  In  confequence  of  this  refolu- 
tion,  he  was  prefently  furrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  engaged  alone  with  the  whole 
Spanifli  fleet  of  53  fail,  which  had  ten  thoufand  men  on  board  -,  and  from  the  time  the 
fight  begun,  which  was  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  to  the  break  of  day  next  morning, 
he  repulfcd  the  enemy  fifteen  times,  though  they  continually  fliifted  their  veflTels,  and 
boarded  with  frelh  men.  In  the  beginning  of  the  adlion  he  himfelf  received  a  wound ; 
but  he  continued  above  deck  till  eleven  at  night,  when  receiving  a  frefli  wound,  he  was 
carried  down  to  be  dreflTed.  During  this  operation  he  received  a  fliot  in  the  head, 
and  the  furgeon  was  killed  by  his  fide.  The  Engliflti  began  now  to  want  powder ; 
all  their  fmall  arms  were  broken  or  become  ufclefs,  forty  of  their  beft  men,  which 
were  but  one  hundred  and  three  at  the  beginning,  killed,  and  almofl:  all  the  reft: 
wounded  ;  their  mafl:s  were  beat  over-board,  their  tackle  cut  in  pieces,  and  nothing 
but  a  hulk  left,  unable  to  move  one  way  or  other.  In  this  fituation  Sir  Richard 
propofed  to  the  fliip's  company  to  truft  to  the  mercy  of  God,  not  to  that  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  deftroy  the  fliip  with  themfelves  rather  than  yield  to  the  enemy. 
The  mafter-gunner  and  many  of  the  feamen  agreed  to  this  dcfperate  refolution  ; 
but  others  oppofed  it,  and  obliged  Sir  Richard  to  furrender.  He  died  in  three  days 
after  •,  and  his  laft  words  were,  "  Here  die  I,  Richakd  Greenville,  with  a 
joyful  and  quiet  mind  •,  for  that  I  have^^nded  my  life  as  a  true  foldier  ought  to  do, 
fighting  for  his  country,  queen,  religion^  and  honour  :  my  foul  willingly  depart- 
ing from  this  body,  leaving  behind  the  lafting  fame  of  having  behaved  as  every 
valiant  foldier  is  in  duty  bound  to  do."  The  Spaniards  Loft  in  this  fliarp,  though 
unequal  ajflion,  four  fhips,  and  about  a  thoufand  men. 

GRESHAM 
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6RESHAM  (Sir  Thomas)  founder  of  the  Royal  Exchange^  and  of  Grefliam' . 
college,  (which  is  now  deftroyed,  and  the  Excife-office  built  on  the  fame  fpot)  was. 
the  fon  of  Sir  Richard  Grtlham,  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  was  born  at  London  in 
15 1 9.  While  very  young,  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  mercer  •,  after  which  he 
was  fent  to  Gonvil-hall,  now  Caius-college,  in  Cambridge,  where  he  made  great: 
proficiency  in  learning.  He  then  engaged  in  trade,  in  which  he  mrt  with  fuch  fuccefsi- 
that  he  foon  became  one  of  the  richelt  merchants  in  the  kingdom,  and  was  admitted: 
a  member  of  the  Mercers  company  in  the  year  1543.  On  his  father's  deaths  hefuc- 
ceeded  him  in  the  office  of  agent  to  king  Edward  VL  for  taking  up  money  of; 
the  merchants  of  Antwerp,  and  in  1551  removed  with  his  family  to  that  city, 
where  his  mercantile  genius  exerted  itfdf  in  contriving  excellent  fchemes  for  paying 
the  debts  of  the  crown,  and  extending  our  foreign  trade.  However,  upon  the  ac- 
ceflion  of  queen  Mary,  he  was  removed  from  his  agency  \  but  prefenting  to  the 
miniftry  a  memorial  of  his  fervices  to  the  late  king,  he  was  foon  after  re-inftated 
in  that  poft,  and,  on  the  deceafe  of  Mary,  was  immediately  employed  by  queeit 
Elizabeth  to  buy  up  arms;  Her  majefty,  in  1559,  conferred  on  him  the  honoui*. 
of  knighthood,  and  appointed  him  her  agent  in  foreign  parts. 

Sir  Thomas's  father,  while  IherifF  of  London,  had  applied  to  king  Henry  VIII. 
to  enable  him  to  purchafp  houfes,  in  order  to  build  a  bourfe  for  the  reception  of' 
■  the  merchants  ;  but  without  effeft.  Sir  Thomas  now  refumed  his  father's  deflgn  |. 
the  citizens  purchafed  eighty  houfes  in  Cornhill,  and  cleared  the  ground,  after 
which  Sir  Thomas,  at  his  own  expence,  built  an  exchange  upon  that  fpot,  on  the 
fame  plan  as  that  of  Antwerp.  It  was  completed  in  1569  ;  and  on  the  29th  of; 
January,  1570,  queen  Elizabeth  came  to  Sir  '1  homas's  houfe  in  Bilhopfgate-ftreet^ 
where  having  dined  with  him,  ftie  went  to  view  the  bourfe,  and  cauied  it  to  be 
proclaimed,  by  a  trumpet  and  herald,  the  Royal  Exchange.  This  edifice  was 
deftroyed  by  the  great  fire  in  1666,  but  was  immediately  rebuilt  in  a  more  magni* 
ficent  manner. 

Tho«gh  Sir  Thomas  Grefliam  had  purchafed  large  eftates  in  fef  «ral  counties  ot 
England,  yet  he  was  defirous  of  having  a  country  feat  near  London,  and  therefore 
bought  Ofterly  park  near  Brentford,  within  which  he  buill  a  very  large  and  mag* 
nificent  feat.  Here  queen  Elizabeth  being  once  lodged  and  entertained  with  great 
fplendour,  found  fault  with  the  court  before  it,  as  being  too  large,  obferving,. 
that  it  would  appear  better  if  divided  by  a  wall  in  the  middle  \  he  toolc  the  hint, 
and  in  order  to  fhew  his  refpeifl  to  her  majefty,  immediately  fent  for  workmen 
from  London,  who  built  up  the  wall  with  fuch  privacy  and  expedition,  that  the 
next  morning  the  queen,  to  her  great  furprize,  found  the  court  divided  in  the 
manner  flie  had  propofed  the  day  before.  Before  this  feat  was  completed,  he  formed 
and  executed  the  defign  of  converting  his  manfion-hovife  in  Bilhopfgate-fkeet  into 
a  college.  For  this  purpofe,  he  gave  one  moiety  of  the  Royal  Exchange  to  th« 
mayor  and  commonalty  of  London,  and  the  oihtr  to  the  Mercers  company  for 
the  falaries  of  feven  ledures  in.  divinity,  law,  phyfic,  aftronoray,  geometry,  mufic, 
and  rhetoric,  at  fifty  pounds  per  annum  for  each,  with  his  houle  in  Bifliopfgate- 
ftreet  for  the  refidegce  of  the  lecturers,  and  the  reading  of  the  ledlures.  He  like- 
wife  left  53I.  6  s..  8  d.  yearly,  for  the  provifion  of  eight  alms-folks  refiding  in  the 
alms-houfes  behind  his  houfe,  with  lol.  a  year  to  each  of  the  prifons,  and  the  like 
fum  to  each  of  the  hofpiials,  and  lool.  per  annum  to  provide  a  dinner  on  every 
"quarter-day  for  the  Mercer's  company.    On  the  21ft  of  November^  ^579y  ^^^^  g^- 
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neroiis  and  worthy  maa  faddenly  fell  down  in  his  own  houfe,   and  being  taken  up 
Jpeechlefs,  foon  expired. 

GREVILE,  or  GREVILLE  CFulk)  lord  Brooke,  an' ingenious  writer,  and 
a  munificent  patron  of  learning,  was  the  fon  of  Sir  Fulk  Grevile,  of  Beauchamp- 
court  in  Warwickfhire,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1354.  He  was  educated  at 
the  univerfuies  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  after  which  he  travelled,  and,  upon 
his  return,  was  introduced  at  court  by  his  uncle  Robert  Grevile  a  fervant  to  queen 
Elizabeth  ;  and  from  that  time  he  continued  to  make  daily  advances  in  her  ma- 
jefty's  favour.  He  had  a  great  an,ibition  to  fignalize  himfelf  in  military  enter- 
prizes  •,  but  being  diverted  from  them  by  the  remonflranccs,  and  even  exprefs  in- 
jundions,  of  the  queen,  he  devoted  himfelf  wholly  to  civil  employments.  The 
firft  place  he  poflTcfled  under  the  government,  was  an  office  in  the  court  of  the 
marches  'of  Wales  •,  and  he  was  foon  after  appointed  fecretary  to  that  principality. 
In  1597  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  in  1599  ^^^  made  treafurer  of 
marine  caufes  for  life.  He  was  created  knight  of  the  Bath  at  the  coronation  of 
king  James  I.  and,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  that  king's  reign,  was  conftituted  under- 
treafurer  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  fworn  of  the  privy-council.  Having 
ilifcharged  his  offices  with  great  fidelity,  he  was,  lgft620,  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  a  baron,  by  the  title  of  lord  Brooke,  of  BeauMamp-court,  and  the  next  year 
was  made  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  king's  bed-chamber,  upon  which  he  rcfigned 
his  poft  in  the  exchequer.  He  wrote  feveral  works,  among  which  ape,  i.  Tv/o 
tragedies,  Alaham  and  Muftapha  :  2.  A  Treatife  of  Human  Learning,  in  verfe  : 
3.,  The  Life  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney:  4.  An  Inquifition  upon  Fame  and  Honour,  in 
eighty-fix  flanzas.  At  length,  negledling  to  reward  one  Haywood,  who  had  fpent 
the  greateft  pare  of  his  life  in  his  fervicc,  the  latter  expoftulated  with  his  lordffiip, 
but  was  fharply  rebuked  ;  this  prompted  him  to  revenge,  and  being  alone  with 
liim,  in  hrs  bed-chamber,  at  Brooke-houfe  in  Holborn,  he  gave  his  lordfhip  a 
mortal  ftab  in  the  back,  of  which  he  died  September  1628,  aged  feventy-four. 
The  aflaffin  immediately  withdrew  inro  another  room,  and  ftabbed  himfelf.  His 
lordffiip  v/as  interred  in  St.  Mary's  church,  "Warwick,  under  a  beautiful  monument 
of  black  and  white  marble. 

Mr.  Walpole  obferves  of  lord  Brooke,  that  he  was  one  of  thofe  admired  wits 
who  have  loll  much  of  their  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  pollerity  ;  for  a  thoufand  ac- 
cidents of  birth,  court  favour,  or  popularity,  concur  to  gild  a  (lender  proportion  of 
merit,  and  after-ages,  who  look  when  thofe  beams  are  withdrawn,  wonder  what 
attraded  the  eyes  of  the  multitude. 

GR.EY  (Lady  Jane)  an  illuftrious  perfonage,  diftinguilhed  by  her  birth,  learn- 
ing, and  virtue.  She  was  of  royal  blood  by  both  parents  ;  her  grandmother  'on 
the  fide  of  her  father  Henry  Grey,  duke  of  Suffolk,  being  queen  confort  to  Ed- 
ward IV.  anu  her  grandmother  on  the  fide  of  lady  Frances  Brandon  her  mother, 
being  daughter  to  Henry  VII.  queen  dowager  of  France,  and  mother  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots.  Lady  Jane  was  born  at  Broadgate,  her  father's  feat  in  Leicefter- 
fliire,  in  1537,  and  gave  early  proofs  of  the  nioft  allonifhing  abilities.  Her  genius 
firft  appeared  in  the  works  of  her  needle,  and  then  in  the  fine  hand  ffie  wrote  : 
{he  performed  adniirably  on  feveral  mufical  inftruments,  and  accompanied  them  with 
her  voice,  which  nature  had  rendered  exquifitely  fweet,  and  which  was  affitled  by  ali 
:Iie  graces  art  could  bellow.     Her  father  had  twa  chaplains,  Harding  and  Ayhner, 

both 
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both  men  of diftingulflied  learning,  whom  he  employed  as  her  tutors;  and  Ihe 
made  iuch  proficiency  under  their  inftrudions  as  amazed  them  both.  She  not 
only  fpoke  and  wrote  her  own  language  with  extraordinary  accuracy,  but  the 
French,  Italian,  Latin,  and  efpecially  Greek,  were  as  natural  to  her  as  her  own  ; 
file  was  alfo  verfed  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic. 

Upon  ''e  decline  ot  the  king's  health,  in  1553,  the  dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Nor- 
thu:riber:^:.J,  wha  by  the  fall  of  Somerfet  had  rifen  to  the  height  of  power,  began 
to  think  '  prei^enting  the  reverfe  of  fortune,  which  they  forefaw  would  take 
place  on  r..  ward's  death,  by  changing  the  fuccefllon  of  the  crown,  and  trans- 
ferring !C  into  thrir  own  families.  Here  the  excellent  and  amiable  qualities 
of  the  lady  Jane,  joined  to  her  near  affinity  to  the  king,  fubjcdted  her  to  be  the 
chief  tool  of  their  ambition.  On  this  account  Ihe  was  married  to  the  lord  Guilford 
Dudley,  the  duke  of  Northumberland's  fourth  fon,  without  being  acquainted  with 
the  real  defign  of  the  match,  which  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  in  the  latter 
end  of  May.  In  a  few  days  after  this,  king  Edward  grew  fo  weak,  that  Northum- 
berland, thinking  it  high  time  to  carry  his  project  into  execution,  broke  the  af- 
fair to  the  young  monarch,  and  having  made  the  moft  plaufible  obje(fi:ions  to  his 
majcfty's  two  fillers,  perfuaded  him  to  fet  afide  all  partialities  of  blood  in  favour 
of  the  lady  Jane  -,  and  a  deed  of  fettlement  being  .drawn  up  by  the  judges,  was 
with  great  fecrecy  figned  by  his  majefty,  and  all  tihe  lords  of  the  council.  Nor- 
thumberland then  direfted  letters  to  the  princefs  Mary,  in  her  brother's  name,  re- 
quiring her  attendance  at  court  -,  but  when  fhe  was  within  half  a  day's  journey  of 
Greenwich,  the  king  died  there,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1553,  and  having  timely  no- 
tice of  it,  ihe  efcaped  the  fnare  that  had  been  laid  for  her. 

Ac  length,  every  previous  ftep  being  jraken,  the  dukes  of  Northumberland 
and  Suffolk  repaired  to  Sion-houfe,  where  the  lady  Jane  refided  with  her  huf- 
band  -,  and  there  the  duke  of  Suffolk  with  much  ibiemnity,  told  his  daughter,  that 
the  late  king  had  left  his  crown  to  her  by  the  confent  of  the  privy  council,  and  that 
the  magiftrares  and  citizens  of  London  approved  of  what  had  been  done.  Then 
both  he  and  Northumberland  kneeling,  paid  their  homage  to  her  as  queen  of  En^r- 
land.  The  unhappy  lady,  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  aftonifhmenr,  anfwered. 
That  natural  right,  anci  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  declaring  for  the  king's  fillers, 
Ihe  would  not  burthen  her  confcience  by  v/earino;  a  yoke  that  belonged  to  them  ; 
that  Ihe  was  fenfible  of  the  infamy  of  violating  the  right  of  others  to  gain  a  fcepter; 
and  that  it  was  mocking  God  and  deridingjuftice,  to  fcruple  the  ftealing  of  a  Ihilling, 
and  not  the  ufurpation  of  a  crown.  She  then  mentioned  the  dangers  with  which 
her  wearing  of  the  crown  would  be  attended,  and  concluded  with  faying,  "  I  wilj 
not  exchange  my  peace  for  honourable  jealoufies,  for  magnificent  and  glorious 
fetters.  And  if  you  love  me  fincerely,  you  will  rather  wifli  me  a  fecure  and  quiet, 
tfiough  mean  fortune,  than  an  exalted  condition,  expofcd  to  the  wind,  and  follow- 
ed by  a  dilmal  fall."  However,  the  exhortations  of  her  father,  the  entreaties  of 
her  mother,  the  artful  perfuafions  of  Northumberland,  and  the  earned  defires  of 
her  hufband,  whom  Ihe  tenderly  loved,  at  length  prevailed  on  her  to  yield  an  un- 
willing affcnt ;  and  with  a  heavy  heart  flie  fuffcred  herfelf  to  be  conveyed  by. 
water  to  the  Tower,  which  Ihe  entered  with  all  the  ftatc  of  a  queen,  attended  by 
iome  of  the  principal  nobdity.  She  was  immediately  proclaimed  queen,  and  the 
fame  day  affuming  the  regal  title,  proce-did  to  exercife  many  acls  of  fovereignty. 
Mary,  however,,  was  no  fooner  proclaimed,  than  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  then- 
refided  with  h4s  daughter  in  the  Tower,  went  to  her  apartment,  and  in  thefoftelt 
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terms  told  htr^  that  fhe  muft  lay  afide  the  dignity  of  a.  queen  j  to  which,  with  a 
ferene  countenance,  fhe  anfwered,  that  flie  received  this  meffage  with -greater  fatis- 
ffadion  than  her  former  advancement  to  royalty  ;  that  by  her  obedience  fhe  had  fm- 
ned  and  offered  violence  to  herfelf,  and  now  willingly  refigned  the  crown. 

Thus  ended  the  reign,  but  not  the  misfortunes  of  this  unhappy  lady.  She  and 
her  hufband  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  as  were  alf6  the  dukes  of  Suffolk  and 
Morthumberland,  who  had  raifcd  an  army  to  fupport  her  claim.  The  former  of 
thefe  noblemen  was  iet  at  liberty,  bwt  the  latter  was  beheaded  on  the  2  2d  of  Au- 
oulh  On  the  3d  of  November,  the  lady  Jane,  and  her  hufband  the  lord  Guilford 
Dudley,  were  tried  and  condemned  for  high  treafon.  But  there  are  fome  reafons 
to  believe  that  queen  Mary  would  have  fpared  their  lives,  had  not  the  duke  of  Suf- 
folk imprudently  engaged  in  Wyat's  rebellion-,  the  confequence  of  which  was,  an 
order  from  the  queen  for  their  immediate  execution.  Lady  Jane  received  the  news 
with  marks  of  real  joy  ;  and  fhe  was  prepared  to  meet  her  fuie,  when  Dr.  Fecken- 
'ham,  abbot  of  Weltminfler,  came  to  her  from  the  queen,  who  was  very  defjrous 
that  fhe  fhould  die  a  papifl.  The  lady  received  him  with  much  civility,  and  with 
.fuch  calm nefs  and  fweetnefs  of  temper,  that  he  could  not  help  being  moved  at 
her  fituation,  and  therefore  procured  her  a  refpite  of  three  d:iys.  But  when  he  ac- 
quainted her  with  it,  fhe  told  him.  That  far  from  defiring  her  death  might  be  de- 
layed, fhe  expefted  and  wifhed  for  it  as  the  period  of  her  miferies,  and  her  entrance 
into  eternal  happinefs.  She  heard  him  patiently,  and  anfwered  all  his  arguments 
in  defence  of  popery,  with  fuch  ftrength  and  ciearnefs,  as  plainly  fhewed  that  fhe 
had.fludied  her  religion  with  the  utmoft  care.  On  Sunday  evening,  which  was  the 
lafl  fhe  was  to  fpend  in  this  world,  it  is  faid  fhe  wrote  a  letter  in  the  Greek  tonguej 
on  the  blank  leaves  at  the  end  of  a  Greek  Teftament,  which  fhe  bequeathed  as  a  le- 
gacy to  her  fitter,  the  lady  Catharine  Grey.  The  next  morning  the  lord  Guilford 
carneftly  defiring  the  ofBcers  to  allow  him  to  take  his  laft  farewel  of  her,  they 
confentcd;  but,  upon  notice,  fhe  fent  him  word,  that  fuch  a  meeting  would  rather 
add  to  his  afRi<5>ions  than  confirm  that  tranquility  which  had  prepared  their  fouls 
for  the  flroke  of  death,  advifing  him  to  defer  the  interview  to  the  other  world, 
where  friendfhips  were  happy,  and  unions  indifToluble.  All  flie  could  do  was  to 
give  him  a  farewel  out  of  a  window,  as  he  pafTed  to  his  fcafFold  on  Tower-hill, 
where  he  fufft-red  wiili  much  ChrifVian  meeknefs.  She  alfo  beheld  his  dead  body 
wrapped  in  linen,  as  it  was  brought  back  under  her  window  to  the  Towcr- 
. chapel. 

The  lieutenant  led  this  noble  and  excellent  lady  about  an  hour  after  to  a  fcaflR^ld 
oppofite  the  White-Touer,  where  fhe  was  attended  by  Feckenham;  but  without 
paying  any  regard  to  his  difcourfcs,  fhe  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  a  book  of  prayers 
which°fhe  held  in  her  hand.  After  a  fhort  recol  left  ion,  fhe  faluted  thofe  who  were 
prefent  with' a  compofed  countenance:  then  addrefTing  herfelf  to  Dr.  Feckenhan% 
ihe  faid,  "  God  will  abundantly  requite  you,  good  Sir,  for  your  humanity  to  me, 
though  your  difcourfes  gave  me  more  uneafinefs  than  all  the  terrors  of  approach- 
ing death."  She  then  made  a  plain  and  fhort  fpeech  to  the  fpeftators;  after  which, 
kneeling,  fhe  repeated  the  Miferere  in  Englilh.  Then  rifing,  fhe  gave  her  two 
women  her  gloves'and  handkerchief,  and  her  Praycr-Book  to  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower.  In  untying  her  gown  the  executioner  offered  to  alfifl:  her,  but  fhe  defired 
him  to  let  her  alone ;  and  turning  to  her  women,  they  undrefTed  her,  and  gave 
her  a  handkerchief  to  bind  over  her  eyes.  The  executioner  then  kneeling  defired 
her  pardon,  to  which  ihe  anfwered,  *^  Moft  willingly."    In  fhort,  the  handkerchief 
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feeing  bound  clofe  over  her  £yes,  Ihe  began  to  feel  for  the  blodc,  and  being  guided 
to  it  by  one  of  the  ipeflators,  ftie  ftretched  herfelf  forward,  and  faying,  "  Lord, 
into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  fpirit,"  her  head  was  inftantly  feparaied  from  her 
body  at  one  Uroke.,  Soon  after  her  death  a  work  was  publilhed  in  quarto, 
intided.  The  Precious  Remains  of  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

GRIERSON  (Constantia)  diftinguiflied  by  her  poetical  genius  and  uncom- 
mon learning,  was  born  m  the  county  of  Kilkenny  in  Ireland,  and   was  not  only 
verfed  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  but  alfo  in  hiflory,  divinity,  philofophy, 
and  mathematics.     She  gave  a  proof  of  her  knowledge  in  the  Latin  tongue,  by  her 
dedication  of  the  Dublin  edition  of  Tacitus  to  lord  Carteret;  and  by  that'  ©f  Te- 
rence to  his  fon,  to  whom  fhe  likewife  wrote  a  Greek  epigram.     When  lord  Car- 
teret was  viceroy  of  Ireland,  he  obtained  a  patent  for  Mr.  Grierfon,  her  hiifband, 
to  be  his  majefty's  printer  in  that  kingdom.     She  wrote  feveral  fine  poems  in  Eng- 
lifh,  fome  of  which  were  inferted  by  Mrs.  Barber  amongft  her  own.     Mrs.  Pilking- 
ton  has  recorded  fome  particulars  concerning  this  female  author,  and  tells  us  that 
«  when  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  (he  was  brought  to  her  father  to  be  inftrufted 
in  midwifry :  that  Ihe  was  raiftrefs  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  and 
underftood  the  mathematics  as  well  as  moft  men  :  and  what  made  thefe  extraordi- 
nary talents  yet  more  furprizing  was,  that  her  parents  were  poor  illiterate  country- 
people  ;  fo  that  her  learning  appeared  like  the  gift,  poured  out  on  the  Apoftle's, 
of  fpeaking  ail  languages  without  the  pains  of  ftudy."     Being  afked  by  Mrs.  Pil- 
kington  where  fhe  had  gained  this  prodigious  knowledge,  Ihe  anfwered,  that  "  fhe 
had  received  fome  little  inflruftion  from  the  miniftcr  of  the  parilli,  when  Ihe  could 
fpare  time  from  her  needle-work,  to  which  fiie  was  clofely  kept  by  her  mother." 
Mr.  Pilkington  adds,  that  "  Ihe  wrote  elegantly  both  in  verfe  and  profe ;  that  her 
turn  was  chiefly  to  philofophical  or  divine  fubjefts ;  that  her  piety  was  not  inferior 
to  her  learning-,  and  that  fome  of  the  moft  delightful  hours  Ihe  herfelf  had  ever 
pafled,  were  in  the  converfation  of  this  female  philofopher." 

GUY  (Thomas)  founder  of  Guy's  Hofpital,  was  the  fon  of  Thomas  Guy, 
lighterman  and  coal-dealer  in  Horfley-down,  Southwark.  He  was  put  apprentice^ 
in  i66o>  to  a  bookfeller  in  the  porch  of  Mercer's-chapel,  and  fet  up  trade  with  a 
flock  of  about  200I.  in  the  houfe  that  forms  the  angle  between  Cornhill  and  Lom- 
bard-flreet.  The  Englifli  Bibles  being  at  that  time  very  badly  printed,  Mr.  Guy 
engaged  with  others  in  a  fcheme  for  printing  them  in  Holland  and  importino-  them  5 
but  this  being  put  a  ftop  to,  he  contradted  with  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  for  their 
privilege  of  printing  them,  and  carried  on  a  great  bible  trade  for  many  years  to 
confiderable  advantage.  Thus  he  began  to  accumulate  money,  and  his  gains  refted 
in  his  hands  j  for  being  a  fingle  man,  and  very  penurious,  his  expences  could  not 
be  great  when  it  was  his  cuftom  to  dine  on  his  fhop-counter  with  no  other  table- 
covering  than  an  old  newfpaper :  he  was  moreover  as  little  fcrupulous  about  the 
ftile  of  his  apparel.  The  bulk  of  his  fortune  however  was  acquired  by  purchafin* 
feamen*s  tickets  during  queen  Anne's  wars,  and  by  South-fea  flock  in  the  memor*^ 
able  year  1720.  To  Ihew  what  great  events  fpring  from  trivial  caufes,  it  may  be 
obferved  that  the  public  owe  the  dedication  of  the  greateflt  part  of  his  immenfe 
fortune  to  charitable  purpofes,  to  the  indifcreet  officioufnefs  of  his  maid-fervant  in 
interfering  with  the  mending  of  the  pavement  before  the  door.  Guy  had  agreed 
to  marry  her,  and  preparatory  to  his  nuptials  had  ordered  the  pavement  bcfo?e  the 
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door,  which  was  in  a  neglected  ftate,  to  be  mended,  aS-  far  as  to  a  particular  flone 
which  he  poinced  out.  The  maid,  while  her  mafler  was  out,  innocently  looking 
on  the  paviours  at  work,  faw  a  broken  place  that  they  had  not  repaired,  and  men- 
tioned it  to  them  :  but  they  told  her  that  iVIr.  Guy  had  dired>ed  them  not  to  go  fo 
far  *'  Well,  fays  llie,  do  you  mcnd.it,  tell  him  I  biidyou,  and  I  know  he  will  not 
be  anory.'*  it  happened  iiovvever  that  th^;  poor  girl  prefiLned  too  much  on  her  in- 
fluence over  her  careful  lover,  with  whom  a  fc-w  extraordinary  fhillings  expence 
turned  the  I'cale  totally  againll  her  j  the  men  obeyed,  Guy  was  enraged  to  find  his 
orders  exceeded,  his  matrimonial  fcheme  was  rcn.tunccd,  and  he  built  hofpiials  in 
his  old  age.  In  the  year  1707  he  built  and  furnifhcd  three  wards  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  outer-court  of  St.  Thomas's  holpital  in  buthv/ark,  and  gave  lool.  to  it 
annually  for  eleven  years  preceding  the  eredllon- of -his' own  holpital ;  and  fome  time 
before  his  death  eredted  the  (lately  iron  gate,  wi:.h  the-  fjrLe  houfcs  on  each  fide,  at 
the  expence  of  about  3G00I.  He  was  feveniy-fix  years  of  age  when  he  formed  the 
deflcyn  of  building  the  hofpital  contiguous  to  St.  i  homas's,  which  bears  his  name, 
and  lived  to  fee  it  rooftrd  in;  dying  in  the  year  1724.  The  charge  of  ereding 
this  vail  pile  amounted  to  18,793!.  and  he  left  219,499!.  to  endow  it;  a  much 
larger  fum  than  had  ever  been  dedicated  to  charitable,  ufcs  in  this  kingdom  by  any 
one  man.  He  erefted  an  almflioufe  w^th  a  library  at  Tamworth  in  Staffordfhire, 
(the  place  of  .his  mother's  mv^ivity,  and  for  which  he  was  reprefentative  in  parlia^ 
ment)  for  fourteen  poor  men  and  women  ;  and  for  tji.eir  penfions,  as  well  as  for 
the  putting  out  poor  children  apprentices,  beqileathe'd  liZfl.  a  year.  Lallly,  he 
bequeathed  loool;  ito.,aUwho*>could  prove  themfejves  in  any  degree  related  to  him. 
..,,.-  Noorthouck's  Hiftorical  and  Clajfical  Di£lip7iary. 

HALE  (-Sir  Matthew)  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  King's-Bench  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II. '';^as  born  at  Alderly  in  Gloucefterlhire,  on  tlie  firft  of  November,  1609  ; 
being  t^e  fon  of  Robert^Hale,  a  barrifter  of  Lincoln's-Inn.  In  1626  he  was  ad- 
mitted oi  Magdalen-hall  in  Oxford,  where  he  ftudied  for  fome  time  with  uncom- 
mon diligence  ;  but  was  afterwards  diverted  from  his  fludies  by  the  levities  of  youth, 
and  refolved  to  engage  in  a  military  life.  From  this  refolution,  however,  he  was 
difluaded  by  Mr.  lerjeant  Glanvill,  by  whofe  advice  he  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
law,  and  entered  himfelf  of  Lincoln's-Inn  in  1629.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  fome 
time  before  the  civil  wars  broke  out,  and,  after  they  did  break  out,  behaved  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  gain  the  efleem  of  both  parties.  He  was  one  of  the  counfel 
to  tlie  earl  of  Strafford,  archbifhop  Laud,  and  king  Charles  himfelf;  as  alfo  to 
the  duke  of  Hamilton,  the  earl  of  Holland,  lord  Capel,  and  lord  Craven.  After 
the  king's  death,  he  took  the  oath  called  tlie  Engagement,  and  in  1653-4  was  made 
one  of  the  juftices  of  the  Common-Pleas,  in  which  ftation  he  adled  with  great  in- 
tegrity and  courage.  In  1658-9  he  was  chofen  burgefs  for  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford i  and,  in  the  parliament  which  recalled  king  Charles  II.  was  elefted  one  of 
the  repreftntatives  for  the  county  of  Glouceder.  Soon  after  the  reftoration  of  that 
monarch,  he  was  appointed  chief  baron  of  the  Excliequcr;  but,  in  order  to  avoid 
tlie  honour  of  knighthood,  which  was  ufually  conferred  upon  perfons  promoted  to 
that  office,  he,  for  a  confiderablc  time,  declined  all  opportunities  of  waiting  on  his 
majefly.  The  lord  chancellor  Clarerdon  obferving  this  circumftance,  fent  for  him 
one  day  upon  bufinefs,  when  the  king  v/as  at  his  houfe,  and,  on  his  coming,  faid 
t5  his  majefty,  "  There  is  your  modell  chief  baron  ;"  upon  which  he  was  unexpect- 
edly knighted.     On  the  i8ih  of  May,  1671,   he  was  made  lord  chfef  juftice  of 
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the  KingVBench,  which  pcft  he  held  about  four  years  and  a  half,  when",  his  health 
declining,  he  prudently  refigned  it.  He  died  on  the  25th  of  December,  1676, 
aged  fixty-feven,  and  was  interred  in  the  church-yard  of  Alderly.  He  wrote,  i. 
An  ElTay  on  the  Gravitation  and  Non-Gravitation  of  fluid  Bodies  :  2.  Obfervations 
touching  the  Torricellian  Experiment:  3.  Contemplations  moral  and  divine: 
4.  The  primitive  Origination  of  Mankind  confidered  and  explained  according  to 
the  Light  of  Nature  :  5.  Pleas  of  the  Crown  ;  or,  a  methodical  Summary  of  the 
principal  matters  relating  to  that  fubjeft.  6.  The  Original  Inftitucion,  Power,  and 
Jurifdidtion  of  Parliaments  •,  and  fcveral  other  works. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Granger  obferves,  that  '*  this  excellent  perfon,  whofe  learning  in 
the  law  was  fcarce  equalled,  and  never  exceeded,  was,  in  many  refpeds,  one  of  ihc 
mofl:  perfect  charatfVers  of  his  age.  Nor  was  his  knowledge  limited  to  his  own  pro- 
fcfllon  :  he  was  far  from  inconfiderable  as  a  philofopher  and  divine.  He  was  as 
good  and  amiable  in  his  private,  as  he  was  great  and  venerable  in  his  public  capa- 
city. His  decifions  upon  the  bench  were  frequently  a  learned  lecture  on  the  point 
of  law;  and  fuch  was  his  reputation  for  integrity,  that  the  interefled  parties  were 
generally  fatisfied  with  them,  though  they  happened  to  be  againft  themfelves.  No 
man  more  abhorred  the  chicane  of  lawyers,  or  more  difcountenanced  the  evil  arts 
of  pleading.  He  was  fo  very  confcientious,  that  the  jealoufy  of  being  milled  by 
his  afFedlions  made  him  perhaps  rather  partial  to  that  fide  to  which  he  was  leafl: 
inclined.  Though  he  was  a  man  of  true  humility,  he  was  not  infenfible  of  that 
honeft  praife  which  was  bellowed  on  him  by  the  general  voice  of  mankind,  and 
which  muft  have  been  attended  with  i\\z.t  felf-applaufe  which  is  the  natural  refult  of 
good  and  worthy  adlions.  This  pride,  which  deierves  to  be  called  by  a  fofter  name, 
was  a  very  different  thing  from  vanity.  He  is  therefore  very  unjuflly  reprefented 
as  a  vain  perfon  by  Mr.  Roger  North,  who,  by  endeavouring  to  degrade  an  ef- 
lablilhcd  charafter,  has  only  degraded  his  own.'* 

HALES  (John)  ufually  ftyled  the  Ever-Memorable,  was  born  at  Bath  in  So- 
merfetlhire,  in  the  year  1584.  At  thirteen  years  of  age  he  was  fent  to  Corpus- 
Chrifli-college,  Oxford;  and  in  1605,  by  the  intereft  of  Sir  Henry  Savile,  was 
chofen  fellow  of  Merton-college.  On  account  of  his  uncommon  fl<:ill  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  he  was  not  only  appointed  to  read  the  Greek  lefture  in  his  college,  but  was 
alfo  in  16 1 2  made  Greek  profeffor  to  the  univerfity.  The  year  following  he  was 
admitted  a  fellow  of  Eton-college,  being  then  in  holy  orders.  In  1618  he  accom- 
panied Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  king  James's  ambaflador  to  the  ftates  of  Holland,  in 
quality  of  his  chaplain ;  by  which  means  he  had  an  opportunity  of  being  prefent 
at  the  fynod  of  Dort,  of  whofe  tranfadlions  he  gave  Sir  Dudley  an  account  in  a 
feries  of  letters,  which  were  afterwards  publilhed.  In  his  younger  years  he  was 
attached  to  the  do61rines  of  Calvin;  but  hearing  Epifcopius  fpeak  in  the  above- 
mentioned  fynod,  he  changed  his  fentiments,  and  became  an  Arminian.  A  traft 
which  he  wrote  at  the  defire  of  his  friend  Mr.  ChilHngworth,  concerning  fchifm 
and  fchifmatics,  expofed  him  to  the  difpleafure  of  archbifliop  Laud,  who  fent  for 
him  to  Lambeth  and  expoftulated  with  him  on  the  fubjed;  but,  after  fome  con* 
verfation,  the  archbifliop  was  perfcdly  reconciled  to  him.  In  1639  Mr.  Hales  was 
preferred  to  a  canonry  of  Windfor,  of  which  however,  he  was  deprived  upon  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war ;  and  refufing  to  take  the  engagement,  he  wa<;  in 
1649  ejected  from  his  fellowfhip  of  Eton-college.  He  pafled  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  privacy  and  retirement,  in  the  houfe  of  a  widow  at  Eton,  whole  hufband 
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had  been  his  fervant.  Here  he  was  reduced  to  very  narrow  circumftances,  and  ob^ 
iiged  to  difpofe  of  his  valuable  library  at  a  low  price,  in  order  to  procure  fubfiftence. 
He  died  on  the  19th  of  May,  165'',  in  the  feventy-fecond  year  of  his  age. 

"  Mr  Hales  (fays  Dr.  John  Fearfon,  bifhop  of  Chefter)  was  a  man  of  as  great 
fharpnefs,  quicknefs,  and  fubtilty  of  wit,  as  ever  this  or  perhaps  any  nation  bred. 
His  induftry  did  ftrive,  if  it  were  poflible,  to  equal  the  hrgenefs  of  his  capacity, 
■whereby  he  became  as  great  a  mailer  of  polite,  various,  and  univerfal  learning,  as 
ever  yet  converfcd  with  books.  Proportionate  to  his  reading  was  his  meditation, 
which  furniftied  him  with  a  judgment  beyond  the  vulgar  reach  of  man,  built  upon 
inordinary  notions,  raifed  out  of  ftrange  obfervations  and  comprehenfive  thoughts 
within  himfclf.  So  that  he  really  was  a  moft  prodigious  example  of  an  acute  and 
piercing  wit,  of  a  vaft  and  illimited  knowledge,  of  a  fevere  and  profound  judgment. 
Although  this  may  feem,  as  in  itfelf  it  truly  is,  a  grand  elogium,'yet  I  cannot  ef- 
teem  him  lefs  in  any  thing  which  belongs  to  good  men,  than  in  thofe  intelleftual  per- 
fe(5lions ;  and  had  he  never  underiyiod  a  letter,  he  had  other  ornaments  fufficient  to 
endear  him.  For  he  was  of  a  nature,  as  we  ordinarily  fpeak,  fo  kind,  fo  fweet,  fo 
courting  all  mankind,  of  an  affability  fo  prompt,  fo  ready  to  receive  all  conditiont 
of  men,  that  I  conceive  it  near  as  eafy  a  talk  to  became  fo  knowing,  as  fo  obliging. 
As  a  chriftian,  none  was  ever  more  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  gofpel,  be- 
caufe  none  more  ftudious  of  the  knowledge  of  it,  or  more  curious  in  the  fcarch, 
which  being  ftrengthened  by  thofe  great  advantages  before-mentioned,  could  not 
prove  otherwife  than  highly  cffcftual.  He  was  not  only  muft  truly  and  ftridlly  juft 
in  his  fecular  tranfaftions,  moft  cxemplarily  meek  and  humble  notwithftanding  his 
perfedlions,  but  beyond  all  example  charitable." 

In  1659  there  came  out  a  colledion  of  Mr.  Hales's  works,  under  the  title  of 
Golden  Remains  ;  and  fome  years  after  appeared  another  coUedion  entitled.  Several 
Trads  by  the  ever-memorable  Mr.  John  Hales. 

HALES  (Stephen)  D.  D.  a  celebrated  divine  and  philofopher,  was  the  fon  of 
Thonjas  Hales,  Efq.  of  Beckfbourn  in  Kent,  and  was  born  there  on  the  7th  of 
September,  1677.  In  1696  he  was  entered  a  penfioner  at  Bennet  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  admitted  a  fellow  in  1703.  He  early  difcovered  the  bent  of  his 
genius  to  natural  philofophy.  His  firft  ftudy  was  botany,  in  which  he  took  infinite 
pains.  He  next  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  anatomy  in  animal  life,  and  invented  a 
curious  reprefentation  of  the  lungs  in  lead.  He  alfo  made,  when  very  young,  a 
confiderable  progrefs  in  chemiftry.  But  what  rendered  him  moft  remarkable  at  the 
univerfuy,  was  the  invention  of  a  machine  in  brafs  to  demonftrate  the  motion  of 
the  planets. 

Having  taken  his  degrees  in  divinity,  and  entered  into  holy  orders,  he  was  ap- 
pointed curate  of  Ttddington  in  Middlefex.  In  1718  he  was  chofen  a  fellow  of  the 
Koyal  Society,  and  about  the  fame  time  was  inducted  into  the  living  of  Porlock  in 
the  county  of  Somerfet.  In  1741  he  firft  publifhed  his  moft  ufeful  invention  of  Ven- 
tilators, which  he  continued  to  improve  during  the  reft  of  his  life.  About  fix  or 
feven  years  after,  one  of  them  was  put  up  in  the  prifon  of  the  Savoy ;  and  though  be- 
tween fifty  and  a  hundred  perfons  had  died  every  year  of  the  jail  diftemper  in  that 
place,  four  perfons  only  died  in  two  years  after  his  machine  was  ereded,  though 
the  number  of  prifoners  frequently  exceeded  two  hundred.  The  ufe  of  ventilators 
was  afterwards  introduced  into  the  king's  ftiips,  and  other  places;  and  in  the  laft 
jwar,  after  long  felicitations,  he  procured  an  order  from  the  French  king  to  ereft 
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them  in  the  prifons  where  the  Englifh  were  confined.  In  (hort,  it  would  be  almofl: 
endkfs  to  enumerate  this  great  philofopher's  various  refearches  into  nature,  and  all 
the  fchemes  he  publifhed  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  •,  moft  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  tranfaftions  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  difcover  his  great  knowledge 
of  the  fecrets  of  nature.  He  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  chiefly  at  Teddington, 
where  he  was  honoured  with  the  company  of  fome  of  the  greateft  perfons  in  the  na- 
tion; whom,  without  any  of  the  fafliionable  modes  of  polite  breeding,  he  received 
and  vifited  with  patriarchal  fimplicity  ;  and  among  thofe  who  honoured  him  with 
their  particular  efteem,  was  the  late  prince  of  Wales,  his  prefent  majefly's  father, 
who  often  took  a  pleafure  in  furprifing  him  in  his  laboratory.  After  the  death  of 
that  amiable  prince,  in  1751,  the  princefs's  houfhhold  was  no  fooner  fettled,  than 
he  was  appointed  her  almoner,  and  did  credit  to  her  choice.  About  tv/o  years  af- 
ter, he  was  eleded  a  m£mberof  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  His  own  me- 
rit, and  the  intereft  of  his  friends,  might  cafily  have  procured  him  fome  higher 
preferment  in  the  church  -,  but  he  ftudioufly  declined  all  further  promotion,  and 
devoted  his  time  to  the  profecutionof  his  ftudies.  Blefl  with  ferenity  of  mind,  and 
an  excellent  conftitution,  he  attained  the  age  of  eighty-three,  and,  after  a  fhorc 
illnefs,  died  at  Teddington  on  the  4th  of  January,  1761.  A  monument  was  after- 
wards erc61ed  to  his  memory  in  Weltminller-abbey,  by  her  royal  highnefs  the  prin- 
cefs  dowager  of  Wales. 

HALLEY  (EdmundJ  a  moft  eminent  mathematician  and  aftronomer,  was  born 
in  the  parifh  of  St.  Leonard  Shoreditch,  on  the  2 gth  of  Oftober,  1 6^6,  and  inftrud- 
ed  in  grammar-learning  ac  St.  Paul's  fchool.  From  thence,  in  the  year  1673,  ha 
removed  to  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  where  he  applied  with  great  afllduity  and 
fuccefs  to  practical  and  geometrical  aftronomy.  In  November  1676,  he  embarked 
for  the  ifland  of  Sr.  Plelena,  in  order  to  complete  the  catalogue  of  fixed  ftars  by  the 
addition  of  thofe  that  lie  near  the  fouth  pole  ;  and  having  delineated  a  planifphere, 
in  which  he  laid  them  all  down  in  their  exaft  places,  he  returned  to  England  in 
1678.  King  Charles  II.  to  whom  this  planifphere  was  prefented,  gave  Mr.  Halley 
a  letter  of  mandamus  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  for  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts  ; 
and  in  the  fame  year  he  was  chofen  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1680  he  fet 
out  on  his  travels,  accompanied  by  his  friend  Mr.  Robert  Nelfon,  author  of  the 
Companion  for  the  i^eafts  and  Fafls.  In  1683  he  publifhed  his  Theory  of  the  Va- 
riation of  the  Magnetical  Compafs,  in  which  he  fuppofes  the  whole  globe  of  the 
earth  to  be  one  great  magnet,  with  four  magnetical  poles  or  points  of  attraiflion ; 
but  afterwards  thinking  that  this  theory  was  liable  to  great  exceptions,  he  procured 
an  application  to  be  made  to  king  William,  who  appointed  him  commander  of  the 
Paramour  pink,  with  orders  to  feek  by  obfervations  the  difcovery  of  the  rule  of 
variations,  .and  to  lay  down  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  his  majefty's  fettlements 
in  America.  He  fet  out  on  thi.s  attempt  the  24th  of  November,  1698,  but  havino- 
crolTcd  the  line,  his  men  grew  fickly,  and  his  lieutenant  mutinying,  he  returned 
home  in  June,  1699,  and  havmg  g.t  the  lieutenant  tried  and  calhiered,  fet  fail  a 
j[^,Cond  tim,^  in  September  following,  v/ith  the  Lme  {hip,  and  another  of  Icfs  bulk, 
of  which  he  had  alfo  che  command.  He  now  traverfcd  the  vaft  Atlantic  ocean 
from  one  hemifphere  to  the  other,  as  far  as  the  ice  would  permit  him  to  go  ;  and 
having  m>ide  his  obfervations  at  St.  Helena,  Brafil,  Cape  Verd,  Barbadoes,  the 
Madeiras,  the  Canaries,  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  and  many  other  latitudes,  arrived  i.i 
England  in  September,  1700,  and  the  next  year  publilhed  a  general  chart,  fhew- 
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hio-  at  one  view  the  variation  of  the  compafs  in  all  thofe  place's.  Captain  Halley, 
(as  he  was  now  called)  had  been  at  home  little  more  than  half  a  year,  when  he 
was  fent  by  the  king  to  obferve  the  courfe  of  the  tides,  with  the  longitude  and  Jati- 
tade  of  the  principal  head-lands  in  the  Britifh  channel.  This- tafk  he  performed 
with  his  ufual  expedition  and  accuracy  ;  and  loon  after  his  return  he  publillied  a 
large  map  of  that  channel. 

In  1  703  Mr.  Halky  was  appointed  Savilian  profefTor  of  geometry  at  Oxford, 
in  the  room  of  Dr.  VVallis,  and  had  the  degree  of  dodor  of  laws  conferred  npon 
him  by  that  univerfity.  In  17 13  he  was  made  fccretary  of  the  Royal  Society  •, 
and  in  1720  fucceeded  Mr.  Flamfteed  in  the  poft  of  king's  aftronomer,  upon  which 
he  the  next  year  refigned  his  place  of  fccretary.  Soon  afcer  the  acceffion  of  his 
late  majefty,  he  obtained,  by  the  intereft  of  queen  Caroline,  a  grant  of  the  half- 
pay  of  a  captain  in  the  navy,  as  he  had  formerly  ferved  the  crown  in  that  capacity. 
In  Auguft  1729,  he  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 
He  expired  without  a  groan  on  the  14th  of  January,  1741-2,  in  the  eighty-fixth 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  at  a  place  near  Greenwich.  Mod  of  his  writings 
were  publifhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions,  of  which,  for  leveral  years, 
they  were  the  chief  ornament.  Our  aflronomer  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
celebrated  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  from  whom  he  received,  and  to  whom  he  commu- 
nicated, many  ufeful  hints ;  and  the  publication  of  whofe  Principia  he  fupcrin- 
tended. 

H^MDEN,  or  HAMPDEN  (John)  Efq.  of  Hamden  in  the  county  of  Bucks, 
received  the  honourable  appellation  of  patriot  Hamden,  for  his  fpirited  defence  of 
the  laws  and  liberties  of  his  country,  in  oppofition  to  the  illegal  and  opprefllve 
tax  of  (hip-money.     He  was  defcended  from  one  of  the  moft  ancient  families  in 
Buckinghamfhire,  and  was  born  at  London  in  the  year  1594.     In  1609  he  was 
fent  to  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,   whence  he  removed  to    the    inns    of  court, 
Hwhere  he  made  a  confiderable  progreis  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law.     After  he  had 
paffed  his  thirtieth  year,    he  was  chofen  to  reprefent  his  county  in  parliament ; 
and  in  1636  became  univerfally  known  by  his  refuflU  to  pay  fhip-money,  as  an  il- 
legal impofition  •,  for  which  he  was  profecuted  in  the  exchequer.     This  important 
caufe  was  iblemnly  argued  in  that  court  before  all  the  judges,  who,  after  feveral 
hearings,   decreed  that  Mr.  Hamden  Ihould  pay  the  tax.       From  this  time  he 
ioon  grew  one' of  the  mofb  popular  men  in  the  nation,  and  a  principal  director  of 
the  anti-minifterial  party  in  the  houfe  of  commons.     At  the  commencement  of 
the  long  parliament,  "  the  eyes  of  all  men  (fays  lord  Clarendon)  were  fixed  upoti 
him,  as  their  pater  patria^  and  the  pilot  that  muft  fteer  the  vefTel  through  the  tem- 
pefts  and  rocks  which  threatened  it;  his  reputation  of  honefty  was  univerfal,  and 
his  affeftions  feemed  fo  publicly  guided,  that  no  corrupt  or  private  ends  could  bias 
them."     On  the  3d  of  January,  1641-2,  the  king  fent  his  attorney-general  to  ac- 
cufe  of  high  treafon  the  lord  Kimbolton,  Mr.  Hamden,  and  four  other  members 
of  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  went  the  next  day  to  that  houfe  to  feize  them ;  but 
they  had  previoufly  retired  ;  and  Mr.  Hamden  afterwards  made  a  fpeech  in  th* 
houfe  to  acquit  himfclf  of  the  charge.     Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars, 
in   1642,  he  took  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  foot  under  the  earl  of  Eflex, 
and  gave  proofs  of   uncommon  bravery  and  military  fkill.      But  he  received  a 
mortal  wound  in  an  engagement  with  prince  Rupert,  in  Chalgrave-field,  Oxford- 
ihire,  and  died  on  the  24th  of  June,  1643,  fix  days  after  the  battle. 

His 
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His  charader  is  thus  delineated  by  the  earl  of  Clatendon  :  "  He  was  a  man  of 
much  greater  cunning,  and  it  may  be  of  the  mcft  difcerning  fpirit,  and  of  the 
greateft  addrel's  and  infinuation  to  bring  any  thing  to  pafs  which  he  defired,  of  any 
man  of  that  time,  and  who  laid  the  dciign  deepeft. — He  was  not  a  man  of  many 
words,  and  rarely  began  the  diicourle,  or  made  the  firfl:  entrance  upon  any  bufincis 
that  was  alUimed,  but  was  a  very  weighty  fpeaker  ;  and  after  he  had  heard  a  full 
debate,  and  obferved  how  the  houfe  was  like  to  be  inclined,  took  up  the  argument, 
and  fhortly,  and  clearly,  and  craftily,  fo  ftared  it,  that  he  commonly  conduced  it 
to  the  conclufion  he  defired.  He  was  of  that  rare  affability  and  temper  in  debate,  and 
of  that  fceming  humility  and  fubmiflion  of  judgment,  as  if  he  br  ught  no  opinion 
of  his  own  wich  him,  but  a  defire  of  information  and  infl:ru6tion  :  yet  he  had  fb  fub- 
tle  a  way  of  interrogating,  and,  under  the  notion  of  doubts,  infmuating  his  objec- 
tions, that  he  infufed  his  own  opinions  into  thofe  from  whom  he  pretended  to  learn 
and  receive  them.  And  even  with  them  who  were  able  to  prefcrve  themfelves  from 
his  infufions,  and  difcerned  thofe  opinions  to  be  fixed  in  him,  with  which  they  could 
not  comply,  he  always  left  the  charadter  of  an  ingenious  and  confcienLious  perfon. 
He  was  indeed  a  very  wife  man,  and  of  great  parts,  and  pofTefled  with  the  moft  ab- 
folute  fpint  of  popularity,  and  the  moft  abfolute  faculties  to  govern  the  people  of 
any  man  I  ever  knew.  For  the  firft  year  of  the  parliament,  he  feemed  rather  to 
moderate  and  foften  the  violent  and  diftempered  humours,  than  to  inflame  them. 
But  wife  and  difpafTioned  men  plainly  difcerned,  that  that  moderation  proceeded 
from  prudence,  and  obfervation  that  the  feafon  was  not  ripe,  rather  than  that  he 
approved  of  the  moderation  ;  and  that  he  begot  many  opinions  and  motions,  the  edu- 
cation whereof  he  committed  to  other  men;  fo  far  difguifing  his  own  defigtis,  that 
he  feemed  feldom  to  wifli  more  than  was  concluded.  And  in  many  grofs  conclufi- 
ons,  which  would  hereafter  contribute  to  defigns  not  yet  fet  on  foot,  when  he 
found  them  fufRciently  backed  by  a  majority  of  voices,  he  would  withdraw  himfelf 
before  the  queftion,  that  he  might  feem  not  to  confent  to  fo  much  vifible  unreafon- 
ablenefs ;  which  produced  as  great  a  doubt  in  fome,  as  it  did  approbation  in  others, 
of  his  integrity. — After  he  was  among  thofe  members  accufed  by  the  king  of 
high-treafon,  he  was  much  altered,  his  nature  and  carriage  feeming  much  fier- 
cer than'ir  did  before-,  and  without  queRion,  when  he  firft  drew  his  fword,  he 
threw  away  the  fcabbard.— He  was  very  temperate  in  diet,  and  a  fupreme  go- 
vernor over  all  his  pafiions  and  afFedions ;  and  had  thereby  a  great  power  o- 
ver  other  men's.  He  was  of  an  induftry  and  vigilance  not  to  be  tired  out,  or 
wearied  by  the  moft  laborious ;  and  of  parts  not  to  be  impofed  upon  by  the 
moft  lubtle  and  fharp ;  and  of  a  perfonai  courage  equal  to  his  beft  parts:  fo 
that  he  was  an  enemy  not  to  be  wifhed,  wherever  he  might  have  been  made  a 
friend;  and  as  much  to  be  apprehended  where  he  was  fo,  as  any  man  could  de- 
fcrve  to  be.  And  therefore  his  death  was  no  lefs  pleafing  to  the  one  party, 
than  it  was  condoled  by  the  other.  In  a  word,  what  was  faid  of  Cinna, 
might  well  be  applied  to  hirii ;  he  had  a  head  to  contrive,  a  tongue  to  per- 
fuade,  and  a  hand  to  execute,  any  mifchief." 

.    The  ingenious  author  of  the  Seafons,  fpeaking  of  the  great  men  that  Britain 
has  produced,  thus  celebrates  our  patriot ; 

**  A  Hamden  too  is  thine,  illuftrious  land, 
"  Wife,  ftrenuous,  firm,  of  unfubmitting  foul, 

**  Who 
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*'  Who  ftem'd  the  torrent  of  a  downward  age, 
"  To  flavery  prone,  and  bade  thee  rife  again, 
"  In  all  thy  native  pomp  of  freedom  bold." 

HANMER  (Sir  Thomas)  the  fon  of  William  Hanmer,  Efq.  fucceeded  to 
the  title  and  eftate  of  his  uncle  Sir  John  Hanmer,  of  Hanmer  in  Shropfhire,  ban, 
He  had  his  education  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  much  efteemed  for  the  fweetnefs  of 
his  manners,  and  his  perfed  acquaintance  with  the  liberal  arts;  and  he  always  re- 
tained the  vvarmeft  gratitude  and  affedtion  for  that  univerfuy.  When  he  arrived  at 
years  of  maturity,  he  was  chofen  burgefs  for  the  county  of  Suffolk  •,  and  he  fat  ia 
parliament  near  thirty  years,  either  as  a  reprefentative  for  that  county  or  for  Flint- 
fhire,  or  for  the  borough  of  Thctford.  In  this  vcnt-rable  affembly  he  was  foon  dif- 
tinguifhed,  and  his  powerful  elocution  and  unbiaffcd  integrity  drew  the  attention  of 
all  parties.  In  the  year  1713  he  was  unanimoufly  eleded  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of 
commons;  which  office  he  difcharged  with  becoming  dignity,  and  declined  all  fur- 
ther honours  and  emoluments.  At  length  withdrawing  himfelf  from  public 
bufinefs,  he  Ipent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  an  honourable  retirement.  In  this- 
retreat  he  prepared  an  elegant  and  correct  edition  of  the  dramatic  works  of  Shake- 
fpeare,  of  which  he  made  a  prefent  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  where  it  was 
printed  in  the  year  1744,  with  mafterly  engravings  by  Gravelot,  at  the  expence  of 
i)ir  Thomas.  This  worthy  man  died  at  his  feat  in  Suffolk,  in  1746,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  parifh  church  of  Hanmer,  where  a  monument  was  erefled  over  his 
grave.  He  was  twice  married;  firft  to  Ifabel,  duchefs  dowager  of  Grafton,  and  in 
her  own  right  countefs  of  Arlington  -,  fecondly  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heirefs  of 
Tiiomas  Folkes,  of  Barton  in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  Lfq. 

HARLEY  (Robert)  earl  of  Oxford  and  earl  Mortimer,  and  lord  high  trea- 
furer  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  Sir  Edv/ard  Harley,  and 
was  born  at  London  on  the  ^{h.  of  December,  1661.  He  was  educated  under  the 
reverend  Mr.  Birch,  at  Shilton,  near  Burford,  in  Oxfordlhire;  which,  though  a 
private  fchool,  was  remarkable  for  producing,  at  the  fame  time,  a  lord  high-treafu- 
rer,  viz.  lord  Oxford ;  a  lord-high-chancellor,  viz.  lord  Harcourt  -,  a  lord-chief- 
juftice  of  the  common-pleas,  viz.  lord  Trevor  •,  and  ten  members  of  the  houfe  of 
commons ;  who  were  all  contemporaries  as  well  at  fchool  as  in  parliament.  Here  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  extenfive  knowledge  and  learning  which  rendered  him  af- 
terwards fo  confpicuous  in  the  world. 

At  the  Revolution,  Sir  Edward  Harley,  and  this  his  eldefl:  fon,  raifed  a  troop  of 
horfe  at  their  own  expence;  and,  after  the  accefTion  of  king  William  and  queen 
Mary,  Mr.  Harley  was  chofen  member  of  parliament  for  Tregony  in  Cornwall,  and 
afterwards  ferved  for  the  town  of  Radnor,  till  he  was  called  up  to  the  houfe  of  lords. 
In  169*)  he  was  chofen  by  ballot  one  of  the  nine  members  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons who  were  commi05oners  for  dating  the  public  accounts;  and  alfo  one  of  the 
arbitrators  for  uniting  the  two  India  companies.  In  1694  the  houfe  of  commons  or- 
dered Mr.  Harley,  on  the  19th  of  November,  to  prepare  and  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
frequent  meeting  and  calling  of  parliaments,  which  he  accordingly  did  on  the  2.2d, 
and  it  was  received  and  agreed  to  by  both  houfes  without  any  alteration  or  amend- 
ment. On  the  nth  of  February,  1701-2,  he  >'as  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of 
commons  -,  and  that  parliament  being  diffolvcd  the  fame  year  by  king  "Wi-lliam,  and 
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a  new  one  called,  he  was  agrain  eleded  fpeaker  on  the  gift  of  December  foliowingi 
as  he  was  in  the  firft  parliament  called  by  queen  Anne.  On  the  17th  of  April, 
1704,  he  was  fworn  of  her  majefty's  privy  council;  and,  on  the  18th  of  May  fol- 
lowing, made  one  of  the  principal  fecretaries  of  ftate.  In  1706  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commilHoners  for  the  treaty  of  union  with  Scotland,  which  took  cfFedl ; 
and  refigned  his  place  of  fecretary  in  February,  1707-8.  On  the  roth  of  Au- 
guft,  1 710,  he  was  conftituted  one  of  the  commiflioners  of  the  Treafury  j  alfo  chan- 
cellor and  under- treafurer  of  the  Exchequer :  and,  having  three  days  after  been 
again  fworn  into  the  privy-council,  he  was,  on  the  8th  of  March  following,  in 
great  danger  of  his  life  j  the  marquis  of  Guifcard,  a  French  papift,  then  under  the 
examination  of  a  committee  of  the  privy-council  at  Whitehall,  ftabbing  him  in  the 
breaft  with  a  penknife,  which  he  took  up  in  the  clerk's  room,  where  he  waited  be- 
fore he  was  examined.  Guifcard,  after  a  fliort  fcuffle,  was  feized,  and  being  im-^ 
prifoned  in  Newgate,  died  there  on  the  i7ih  of  the  fame  month. 

In  confequence  of  this  affair,  an  aft  of  parliament  was  paflcd,  making  it-  felony,' 
without  benefit  of  clergy,  to  attempt  the  life  of  a  privy  counfcllor  in  the  exe<:u- 
tion  of  his  office;  and  a  claufe  was  inferted  to  jufl:ify  all  perfons,  who,  in  alTilt- 
ing  Mr.  Harley  and  fecuring  Guifcard,  gave  the  latter  any  wound  or  bruife  that 
occafioned  his  death.  Both  houfes  of  parliament  addreffcd  the  queen  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  and  exprefTed  their  great  concern  '*  at  the  moft  barbarous  and  villainous 
attempt  made  upon  the  perfon  of  Robert  Harley,  efq.  chancellor  of  your  majefty's 
exchequer,  by  the  marquis  of  Guifcard,  a  French  papift,  at  the  time  when  he  was 
under  examination  for  treafonable  pratflices,  before  a  committee  of  your  majefty's 
council.  We  cannot  but  be  mod  deeply  affected,  to  find  luch  an  intlance  of  in- 
veterate malice  againft  one  employed  in  your  majefty's  council,  and  fo  near  your 
royal  perfon ;  and  v/e  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  his  fidelity  to  your  majefty,  and 
zeal  for  your  fervice,  have  drawn  on  him  the  hatred  of  all  the  abettors  of  popery 
and  fadion.  We. think  it  our  duty,  on  this  occafion,  to  affure  your  m^jefty,  that 
we  will  efFedlually  fland  by  and  defend  your  majefly,  and  thofe  who  have  the  ho- 
nour to  be  employed  in  your  fervice,  againfl  all  public  and  fecret  attempts  of  yoifr 
enemies." 

The  wound  Mr.  Harley  had  received  confined  him  for  fome  weeks ;  but  the 
houfe  of  commons  being  informed  that  it  was  almoft  healed,  and  that  he  would  in 
a  few  days  come  abroad,  they  refolved  to  congratulate  his  elcape  and  recovery  ;  and 
accordingly,  upon  his  next  attending  the  houfe,  which  was  on  the  26th  of  AoriJ, 
the  fpeaker  addreffcd  himfclf  to  him  in  a  very  lefpedful  fpecch,  to  which  Mr.  Har- 
ley returned  as  refpcdful  an  anfwer.  In  the  year  I7ii,  quren  Anne,  to  rc-ward  his 
rnany  eminent  fer.vices,  was  plc-afed  to  advance  him  to  the  p.-erage  of  Great-Britain,, 
by  the  ftiie  and  titles  of  Baron  Harley,  of  Wigmore  in  the  county  ot  i-icrcford,  earl 
of  Oxford,  and  earl  Mortimer.  We  will  tranfcribe  the  preamble  cf  the  letters  pa- 
tent, bearing  date  May,  nth,  to  fliew  the  reader  how  prodigioufly  high  Mr.  Har- 
ley's  credit  flood  with  the  people  of  Kngland,  as  well  as  with  the  governing  power?, 
at  that  time:  *'  Whatever  favour  ihe  equity  of  a  prince  can  beltowon-a  gentleman 
defccnded  from  an  illuftrious  and  very  ancient  family,  framed  by  nature  for  great 
things  iiiiproved  by  education  in  all  mann.  rof  learning  for  greater,  exercifed  by  1  .ng 
cxperi'  ncc  in  bufinef?,  verfed  in  very  different  employments  of  the  commonwe.dth. 
With  extraordinary  reputation,  and  not  witiiout  danger  ;  fuch  hasour  trully  and,well 
beloved  counfcllor  Robert  Harley  juf^iy  deferved  of  us ;  he  being  the  only  man  wiio, 
by  a  fuli  houfe  of  commons,  was  chofen    fpeaker  by  three  fuccelTive  parliamcnis.i 
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and,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  held  the  chair,  was  one  of  our  prlncrpal  fe(?retaries  of 
ftate-,  his  capacity  fitting  him  for  the  management  of  thofe  two  important  offices, 
which,  though  they  leemed  to  difagrce  in  themfelvcs,  were  eafily  reconciled  by  one 
who    knew    how,    with    equal    weight   and    addrels,    to    temper   and   turn    the 
minds  of  men  i  fo  wifely  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  people,  wirhout  derogating 
from  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  ;  and  who  was  thoroughly  acquainted    how  well 
monarchy  could  confift  with  liberty.     Having  run  through  tlielc  two  employment* 
at  the  fame  time,  after  fome  breathing-while  he  took  care  of  our  treafury,  as  chan- 
cellor of  our  exchequer;  put  a^rtop  to  the  growing  embezzlement  of  the  public 
money,  which  was  fpreading  far  and  wide,  like  a  contagion  i  piovided,  for  the  fet- 
tling a  new  trade  to  the  South -Seas ;  and  having,  with  wortderful  fagacity,  very 
lately,  and  in  a  very  good  time,  retrieved  the  languiftiing  condition  of  our  hxche- 
quer,  and  thus  reftored  public  credit,  merited  the  applaufe  of  the  parliament,  filled 
our  citizens  with  joy,  and  us,  for  our  intereft  is  ever  th^  fame  with  that  of  our  peo- 
ple, with  no  fmall  fatisfadion :  for  thefe  reafons,  we  determine  to  confer  on  a  gen- 
tleman, who  has  defcrved  fo  well  of  us,  and  of  all  our  good  fubjeds,  thofe  honours 
which  were  long  fince  due  to  him  and  his  family  ;  being  induced  thereto  by  our  own 
inclination,  and  the  general  voice  of  all  Great  Britain.     Since  therefore   the  two 
houfes  of  parliament  have  declared,  that  the  fidelity  and  afFeftion  he  has  exprefled 
in  our  fervice,  have  expofed  him  to  the  hatred  of  wicked  men,  and  the  dcfperatc 
rage  of  a  villainous  parricide;  fince  they  have  congratulated  his  efcape  from  fuch 
imminent  dangers,  and  put  us  in  mind,  that  he  might  not  be  preferved  in  vain;  we 
willingly  comply  with  their  defires,  and  grant  him,  who  comes  fo  honourably  recom- 
mended by  the  hearty  votes  of  our  parliament,  a  place  among  our  peers,  to  whom, 
by  the  noble  -blood  and  long  train  of  his  anceftors,  he  is  fo  nearly  allied  ;  and  that, 
with  all  felicity,  he  take  his  title  from  the  city  where  learning  flourilhes  in  fo  great 
a  degree,  himfelf  the  ornament  of  learning,  and  patron  of  learned  men.     Know,"  &c. 
On  the  29th  of  May,   17  11,  the  queen  appointed  the  earl  of  Oxford  lord  high 
treafurer  of  Great-Britain;  and  in  Auguft  the  fame  year,  at  a  general  meeting  of 
the  South-Sea  company,  he  was  chofen  their  governor.     On  the  26th  of  Odober, 
17 1 2,  he  was  eledled  a  knight  of  the  garter.     July  the  27th,   1714,  he  refigned 
his  ftaff  of  lord-high-treafurer  into  the  hands  of  the  queen,  who  died  on  the  ift 
of  Auguft  following.      On  the   loth  of  June,   17 15,   he  was  impeached  by  the 
.houfe  of  commons  of  high-treafon,  and  other  high-crimes  and  mifdemeanours ;  and 
on  the  1 6th  of  July,  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  fuffered  confinement 
till  the  ift  of  July,  1717,  and  then,  after  a   public  trial,    was  acquitted  by  his 
peers.     He  died  in  the  fixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  on  the  21ft  of  May,  1724, 
after  having  been  twice  married.      Mr.  Pope  has  celebrated  his  memory  in  th 
following  lines : 

"  A  foul  fupreme,  in  each  hard  inftance  try'd, 
*'  Above  all  pain,  all  anger,  and  all  pride; 
•*  The  rage  of  power,  the  blaft  of  public  breath, 
"  The  lull  of  lucre,  and  the  dread  of  death." 

His  lord (liip  was  not  only  an  encourager  of  learning,  but  the  greateft  coI1^6l:or 
in  his  time  of  all  curious  books  and  manufcripts,  efpecially  thofe  concerning  the  hif- 
tory  of  his  own  country.  He  was  an  enemy  to  the  whigs  and  to  the  diflenters ; 
his  charader  is  therefore  reprefentqd  very  differently  by  different  parties,  and  he 
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is  feverely  cenfurcfd  even  by  lord  Bolingbroke,  the  aflbciate  oF  his  politics  and  coun- 
fels.  He  wrote  an  Effay  upon  Public  Credit,  ^n  Eflay  upon  Loans  ;  and  a  Vin- 
dication of  the  Rights  oF  the  Commons  is  faid  to  have  been  written  by  him,  though, 
publillied  under  the  name  of  Thomas  Maclcworth. 

HARVEY  (William)  M.  D.  an  eminent  phyfician,  born  of  a  good  family  at 
Folkftone  in  Kent,  on  the  2d  of  April,  1578.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  was  fent  to 
a  grammar-fchool  at  Canterbury  •,  and  in  May,  1593,  removed  to  Gonvil  andCaius 
college,  Cambridge.  Having  fpent  five  or  fix  ye.irs  in  this  univerfity,  he  travelled 
abroad,  and  took  the  degree  of  do6tor  of  phyfic  at  Padua.  After  his  return  to 
England,  he  was  incorporated  do(5^or  of  phyfic  at  Cambridge,  and  going  to  Lon- 
don, entered  upon  the  praftice  of  his  profefTion  there.  In  1607  he  was  chof>.n  a 
fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians  ;  and  in  1615  was  appointed  ledurer  of  anatomy 
and  chirurgery  in  that  college.  In  the  courfe  of  thefe  ledures,  he  firft  opened  his 
difcovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  will  render  his  name  immortal.  This 
he  afterwards  communicated  more  fully  to  the  world  in  his  "  Exercitatio  Anatomica 
de  Motu  Cordis  et  Sanguinis,"  publilhed  at  Frankfort  in  1627. 

Dr.  Harvey's  difcovery  of  the  circulation  was  of  the  greateft  importance  to  the 
whole  art  of  phyfic.  But  no  man  who  has  attained  great  excellence,  has  ever  ef- 
caped  the  attacks  of  envy.  Difcoveries  and  improvements  in  any  art  or  fcience, 
have  generally  been  viewed  with  a  jealous  eye  by  the  bulk  of  the  profefibrs  of  thofe 
arts  or  fciences.  And  accordingly  Harvey's  difcovery  brought  upon  him  many  op- 
ponents of  his  own  profeflion.  Their  feveral  attempts  to  refute  his  book  were  in- 
deed without  fuccefs;  but  fome  of  his  antagonills  fecm  to  have  been  mean  enough 
to  endeavour  to  obftruft  him  in  his  private  pra6lice ;  for  it  appears,  that  Harvey 
complained  to  one  of  his  friends,  that  he  was  much  lefs  frequently  called  upon  to 
vifit  the  fick,  after  he  had  publifhed  his  book  concerning  the  motion  of  the  heart. 
His  adverfaries  may  be  divided  into  two  claffes  -,  by  which  he  was  attacked  on 
different  fides,  and  by  very  different  arguments.  Of  thefe,  the  one  party  endea- 
voured to  make  it  appear  that  his  hypothefis  was  falfe  •,  whilft  the  other  admitted 
it  to  be  well  founded,  but  afferted  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  the  difcovery. 
Ont  of  the  firft  who  attacked  Harvey's  principles  concerning  the  circulation,  was 
iEmilius  Parifanvis,  a  phyfician  of  Venice  •,  but  he  was  oppofed  by  Sir  George  Ent, 
of  the  college  of  phyficians,  in  his  "  Apologia  pro  Sanguinis  Circulatione."  Thofe 
who  endeavoured  to  deprive  Harvey  of  the  honour  of  this  difcovery,  afferted  that 
it  was  known  to  preceding  writers.  Vander  Linden  took  great  pains  to  prove  that 
it  was  knov/n  to  Hippocrates  •,  others  faid  it  was  known  to  Galen,  others  to  Michael 
Servetus, -and  others  to  Columbus,  an  eminent  anatomift ;  and  Mr.  Bayle  after- 
wards affirmed,  that  it  was  known  to  Csfalpinus.  Paffages  were  cited  from  thefe 
authors  to  prove  this  ;  but  it  has  been  fhewn  very  clearly  by  Dr.  Friend,  in  his 
Hiftory  of  Phyfic,  as  well  as  by  others,  that  the  paffages  quoted  do  by  no  means 
anfwer  the  purpofe  for  which  they  are  produced.  The  honour  of  difcovering  th« 
circulation  was  alfo  attributed  to  the  famous  Father  Paul.  This  was  occafioned  by 
the  following  incident.  The  Venetian  ambaffador  in  England  was  prefented  by  Dr. 
Harvey  with  his  book  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood  j  which,  on  his  return  to 
Venice,  he  lent  to  Father  Paul,  who  tranfcribed  the  mod  remarkable  particulars 
out  of  it.  Thefe  tranfcripts,  after  Father  Paul's  death,  came  into  the  hands  of  his 
executors,  which  induced  feveral  perfons  to  imagine  that  he  was  the  author  of  them, 
and  gave  rife  to  the  report  that  he  had  difcovercd  tlic  circulation  of  the  blood.    But 
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Dr.  Harvey  rccelvfed  letters  from  F.  Fulgentio,  Father  Paul's  rnrimate  friencf^ 
which  fet  the  affair  in  a  clear  light.  Upon^he  whole,  we  may  conclude  with  the 
words  of  Dr.  Friend,  "  As  this  great  difcovery  was  entrely  owing  to  our  country- 
man, ib  he  has  explained  it  with  all  the  clearnefs  imaginable-,  and  though  much 
has  been  written  upon  that  fubjeft,  I  may  venture  to  fay,  his  own  book  is  the 
Ihorteft,  the  plaineft,  and  the  moft  convincing  of  any,  as  we  may  be  fatisfied,  if 
we  look  into  the  many  apologies  written  in  defence  of  the  circulation." 

On  the  3d  of  February,  1623,  letters  were  granted  by  King  James  I.  permic- 
tincT  Ur.  Harvey  to  wait  and  atttnd  on  his  Majelly  in  the  lame  manner  as  the  Phy- 
ficians  in  ordinary  did,  with  a  promife  that  he  Ihould  fucceed  to  that  office  on  the 
Jirfl  vacancy.  And  he  was  afterwards  appointed  Phyfician  to  Kmg  Charles  I.  He 
adhered  to  that  Prince  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  and  attended  his 
Majtrrty  at  the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  and  from  thence  to  Oxford;  and  in  1642,  he 
was  incorporated  Doctor  of  phyfic  in  that  Univerfity.  In  1645,  ^Y  ^^^  King's  in- 
fluence, he  was  eledled  Warden  of  Merton-Collegc  -,  but  upon  the  furrendering  of 
Oxford  the  year  after  to  the  Parliament,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  that  office;  and  re- 
tiring to  London,  he  paflcd  his  time  privately  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city. 
In  1651,  he  publilhed  his  "  Exercitationes  de  generaiione  animalium  :  quibus  ac- 
cedunt  quaedam  de  partu  de  membranis  ac  humonbus  uteri,  ec  de  conceptione.'* 
This  is  a  curious  and  valuable  Work,  and  would  certainly  have  been  marc  fo,  had 
not  the  civil  wars  cccafioned  the  lofs  of  fome  of  his  papers.  For  although  he  had 
permilfion  from  the  Parliament  to  attend  the  King  upon  his  Majefly's  leaving 
Whitehall,  yet  his  houfe  in  London  was  in  his  ablence  plundered  of  all  the  fur- 
niture ;  and  his  Adverfaria,  with  a  great  number  of  anatomical  obfervations,  re- 
lating efpccially  to  the  generation  of  infedls,  were  carried  off,  and  never  afterwards 
recovered  by  him.     This  lofs  he  greatly  lamented. 

Dr.  Harvey  had  the  happinefs  to  live  to  fee  the  dodrine  of  the  circulation  ge- 
nerally received.  And,  in  1652,  a  ftatue  was  erected  to  his  honour  by  the  College 
of  Phyficians.  Two  years  after,  he  was  chofen  Prefident  of  the  College  in  his  ab- 
fence;  and  coming  thither  the  day  after,  he  acknowledged  his  great  obligations 
to  the  elcdlors  for  the  honour  they  had  done  him,  but  declined  accepting  of  the 
office,  on  account  of  his  age  and  weaknefs.  As  he  had  no  children,  he  made  the 
College  his  heirs,  and  fettled  his  paternal  eftate  upon  them  in  July  following.  He 
•had  three  years  before  built  them  a  room  to  aflemble  in,  and  a  library  ;  and,  in 
16^6,  he  brought  the  deeds  of  his  eftate,  and  prefenred  them  to  the  College.  He 
was  then  prefent  at  the  firft  feaiiy  inflituted  by  himfelf,  to  be  continued  annually, 
together  with  a  commemoration-fpeech  in  Latin,  to  be  fpoken  on  the  18 th  of  Oc- 
tober, in  honour  of  the  bcnefaftors  to  the  College.  .He  died  on  the-  3d  of  June, 
1657,,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  carried  to  be  interred  at  Hemp- 
Ikad,  in  the  county  of  Eflex*,.  where  a  monument  was  erecftcd  to  his  memory. 
It  has  been  reported,  that  Dr.  Harvey  before  his  death  was  deprived  of  his  fighr, 
and  that  he  thereupon  drank  a  glafs  of  opium,  and  expired  foon  alter  i  but  this 
report  appears  to  be  entirely  void  of  foundation. 

Dr.  Harvey  was  not  on^y.  eminently  learned  in  the  fciences  more  immediately 
connedkd  with  his  profcflion,  but  was  alfo  well  verfed  in  other  branches  of  litera- 
ture.    He  was  well  read  in  antitnt  and  modern  hiftory. ;  and  when  he  was  wearied 

•  It  is  faid  in  tlie  Biographia  Britannica,  and  in  the  New  and  Gen..Biog.  Di<St.  th^t  Harvey  was 
buried  at  Hempftead  bi  I  kftfordfliire  ;  bat  this  is  a  miflake. 
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with  too  clofe  an  attention  to  the  ftndy  of  nature,  he  vrould  relax  his  mind  by  dif- 
courfing  with  his  friends  on  political  fubjefts,  and  the  ftate  of  public  affairs.  He 
t'ok  great  pleafure  in  rcatiing  Ibme  of  the  antient  Poets,  and  efpecially  Vi'gil,  with 
whofc  works  he  was  exceedingly  delighted.  He  v/as  laborionily  fLudious,  regular 
and  virtuous  in  his  life,  and  had  a  ftrong  fenfe  of  religion.  In  his  familiar  convcr- 
iation  there  was  a  mixture  of  gravity  and  chearfulnefs ;  he  expreflec!  himfelf  with 
great  perfpicuity,  and  with  much  grace  and  dignity  ;  and  wa*,  eminent  for  his  great 
candour  and  moderation.  He  never  endeavoured  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  other 
men  •,  but  appeared  always  to  think  that  the  virtues  of  others  were  to  be  imitated, 
and  not  envied.  And  in  the  controverfy  which  was  occanoned  by  his  difcovery 
of  the  circulation,  he  feemed  much  more  felicitous  to  difcover  truth,  than  to 
obtain  fame.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  greatly  afflidled  with  the 
gout.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Lancelot  Browne,  Docfor  of  phyfic,  but 
had  no  children  by  her. 

An  elegant  and  correft  Edition  of  Dr.  Harvey's  Works,  in  one  Volume,  Q^iarto, 
was  publiflied  by  the  College  of  Phyficians  at  London,  in  1766,  with  a  Life  of 
him  in  Latin  prefixed. 

HAWKINS  (Sir  John)  one  of  the  moft  renowned  f.amen  of  his  time,  was 
born  at  Plymouth  about  the  year  1520.  He  was  fecond  fon  to  William  Hawkins, 
Efq  ;  an  eminent  fea-Commander.  He  was  from  his  youth  addided  to  navigation, 
and  the  lludy  of  the  mathematics-,  and  began  very  early  t^  put  his  knowledge  in 
practice,  by  making  feveral  voyages  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Canaries,  which 
were  in  thofe  days  extraordinary  undertakings,  and  muft  have  given  him  more  ex- 
[)erience  than  almoft  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Of  his  fiift  voyages  we  h^ve  no 
particular  account ;  but  it  appears  that  he  had  early  acquired  a  great  reputation, 
and  was  employed  by  queen  Elizabeth  as  an  Officer  at  fea,  when  fome  of  thofe  who 
were  afterwards  her  chief  Commanders  were  but  boys,  who  learned  from  him 
the  fl<:ill  by  which  they  arofe  to  eminence. 

In  the  fp ring  of  the  year  1562,  he  formed  the  defign  of  his  famous  voyagg, 
which  was  advantageous  to  hirnfelf,  and  moft  of  his  proprietors  •,  but  much  more 
fo  in  its  conlequences  to  his  country.  In  feveral  trips  that  he  made  to  the  Cana- 
ries, where  by  his  generofity  and  humanity,  we  are  told,  he  had  made  hirnfelf 
much  beloved,  he  acquired  a  knov/ledge  of  the  (lave-trade,  and  of  the  very  great 
profit  obtained  by  the  fale  of  Negroes  in  the  Weft-Indies.  After  due  confidera- 
tion,  therefore,  he  refolved  to  attempt  fomewhat  in  this  way,  and  to  raife  a  fub- 
fcription  among  his  friends,  for  opening  a  new  trade,  firft  to  Guinea,  for  flaves, 
and  then  to  Hifpaniola,  St.  John  de  Porto  Rico,  and  other  Spanifh  I  (lands,  for 
fugars,  hides,  filver,  &c.  Upon  his  reprefentation  of  the  affair,  Sir  Lionel  buc- 
ket, and  fome  others,  readily  joined  in  the  undertaking.  At  their  expence  a  little 
fleet  was  prepared,  compofed  of  the  following  fhips.  The  Solomon,  of  the  bur- 
then of  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons,  in  which  Mr.  Hawkins  hirnfelf  failed  j  the 
Swallow,  of  one  hundred  tons,  commanded  by  Captain  Thomas  Hampton-,  and 
a  bark  of  forty  tons,  called  the  Jonas;  on  board  of  all  which  there  were  about  one 
hundred  men.  With  this  fquadron  he  failed  from  the  coaft  of  England,  in  the 
month  of  October,  1562;  and,  in  his  courfc,  firft  touched  at  Teneriffe,  and  thence 
failed  to  the  coaft  of  Guinea;  where  having  by  force  or  purchale  acquired  three 
hundred  Negroe  flaves,  he  failed  direftly  to  Hifpaniola,  and  making  there  a  large 
profit,  he  returned  fafe  to  England  in  the  month  of  September,  1363.* 

5  B  The. 
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The  next  year  Mr.  Ha  a  kins  made  another  voyage  with  a  greater  force,  huiifelf 
Toeing  in  the  Jtfus  of  Liibeck,  a  fhip  of  feven  hundred  tons,  accompanied  by  the 
Solomon,  and  two  barks,  the  Tyger  and  the  SwalloNV.  He  failed  from  Plymouth 
The  i8th  of  Cdlober,  1564,  and  proceeded  to  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  where  he  made 
iiimfelf  mafter  of  a  confiderable  number  of  Negroes,  with  \Yhich  he  failed  for  the 
Weft-Indies,  He  arrived  at  the  Ifland  of  Dominica  on  the  9th  of  March,  1565, 
and  on  the  i6th  he  came  to  the  Ifland  of  Margarita,  where  he  was  kindly  enter- 
tained by  the  Alcaide,  who  furniflaed  him  with  bullocks  and  fheep ;  but  the  Go- 
vernor not  only  refufed  him  the  liberty  of  trafficking  there,  and  deprived  him  of  a 
pilot  whom  he  had  aftuiliy  hired,  but  fent  a  caravel  to  inform  the  Governor  of 
St.  Domingo  of  his  arrival,  who  thereupon  fent  orders  to  the  Spaniards  all  along 
the  coafts,  to  have  no  dealings  with  the  Englifli. 

Mr.  Hawkins  finding  there  would  be  no  traffic  for  him  here,  fet  fail  again  on  the 
20ih  of  the  fame  month,  and  came  on  the  22d  to  a  place  on  the  continent  called 
Sinta  Fe,  where  he  found  excellent  watering,  and  other  refrefhments.  From  hence 
he  departed  on  the  28th-,  and  the  next  day  pafled  between  the  continent  and  the 
Ifland  of  Tortuga.  He  kept  along  the  coaft  till  the  3d  of  April,  when  he  came 
to  a  town  called  Burboroata.  Here  he  was  obliged  to  ride  at  anchor,  and  folicit 
fourteen  days  for  liberty  to  traffic  ;  and  when  he  had  obtained  it,  it  was  clogged 
with  an  article  of  fuch  extravagant  duty  to  the  king  cf  Spain,  as  would  have  more 
than  eaten  up  all  his  profit.  Hawkins,  therefore,  finding  that  nothing  was  to  be 
done  by  fair  means,  landed  an  hundred  men,  well  armed,  and  marched  dire'^ly  up 
to  the  town.  By  this  kind  of  logic  he  foon  brought  the  Spaniards  to  realbn  ;  ib 
that  they  thereupon  fufiered  him  to  traffic  peaceably  upon  paying  a  moderate  duty. 

Having  finiffied  his  commerce  here,  he  fet  fail  again  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  on 
the  6th  came  to  the  Ifland  of  Curacoa,  where  he  trafficked  advantageoufly  for  hides, 
and  had  what  provifions  he  pleafed,  of  bullocks,  flieep,  and  lambs,  paying  for  the 
hides  only.  On  the  19th,  he  came  to  Rio  de  la  Hachs,  where  the  king  of  Spain's 
Treafurer  refided,  to  whom  he  applied  for  liberty  to  trade  there.  But  he  met  with 
the  fame  difficulty  he  had  found  at  Burboroata,  till  he  made  ufe  of  the  fame  me- 
thod of  bringing  the  Spaniards  to  reafon  ;  and  accordingly  marching  an  hundred 
men,  compleatly  armed,  towards  the  town,  he  obtained  whatever  he  required*. 
And  having  trafficked  much  to  his  advantage,  he  came  home  through  the  Gulph 
of  Florida,  arriving  at  Padftow  in  Cornwall  on  the  20th  of  September,  1565; 
having  loft,  notwithftanding  many  unfavourable  accidents,  and  frequent  flcirmillies, 
no  more  than  twenty  perfons  in  the  whole  voyage,  and  bringing  with  him  a  large 
cargo  of  very  rich  commodities.  • 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1567,  Mr,  Hawkins  failed  to  the  relief  of  the 
French  Protcdants  in  Rochelle.  And  at  his  return  from  France,  wliile  he  waited 
the  Qiieen's  orders  with  his  fquadron  at  Catwater,  the  Spanifli  fleet  of  near  fifty 
fail,  bound  to  Flanders,  pafled  between  the  Ifland  and  the  Main,  without  lowering 
their  top-fails,  or  taking  in  their  flags,  upon  which  Captain  Hawkins  ordered  a  ffiot 
to  be  made  at  the  Admiral's  flag ;  but  that  not  having  the  defired  effc6V,  he  dired- 
cd  a  fecond,  which  pierced  it  quite  through  ;  and  upon  this  the  Spaniards  took  in 
both  top-lails  and  flags,  and  came  to  an  anchor.  The  Admiral  then  fent  one  of 
his  principal  Officers  in  a  boat,  to  expoftulate  the  matter,  and  to  know  the  reafon 
of  fuch  procedure.     Captain  Hawkins  would  not  let  J^ini  come  aboard,  or  fo  much 
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as  receive  his  mefiage  in  perfon  j  but  upon  its  being  reported  to  him  by  an  Officer, 
he  fent  him  word  by  the  fame  perfon  to  tell  his  Admiral,  that  as  he  had  entered  the 
Queen's  port,  and  negleded  to  pay  that  reverence  which  was  due  to  her  Majefty, 
more  efpecially  as  her  lliips  were  there,  and  having  fo  numerous  a  fleet,  it  could 
not  but  create  a  fufpicion  of  fome  ill  defign  ;  for  which  caufe  he  required  him  to 
depart  the  port  in  twelve  hours,  upon  pain  of  being  confidered  and  treated  as  an 
enemy.  The  Spanifn  Admiral  having  received  this  meflage,  came  in  the  fame  boar, 
and  defired  to  fpeak  with  the  Englifh  Commander ;  which  was  at  firfl  refufcd,  but 
upon  his  prefling  it  a  fecond  time,  was  admitted.  When  they  met,  the  Spaniard 
afked  Captain  Hawkins,  if  there  was  war  between  Spain  and  England  ?  he  anfwered. 
No  ;  but  that  it  was  not  impoflible  that  this  proceeding  might  be  thought  fufficient 
caufe  for  a  war;  that  he  meant  to  difpatch  an  exprefs  immediately  to  the  Queen 
and  Council,  with  an  account  of  what  had  pafled,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  he 
might  depart.  The  Spanifli  Admiral  at  firft  pretended,  that  he  could  not  compre- 
hend wherein  he  had  given  offence  •,  but  Hawkins  brought  him  to  an  acknowledg- 
ment, that  he  had  done  wrong,  in  not  paying  a  proper  refped  to  the  Engliih  flag; 
and  he  ofi^ered  to  pay  any  penalty,  and  defired  that  no  difpute  between  them  might 
injure  that  harmony  which  fubfifted  between  their  princes.  Hawkins,  after  a  little 
difficulty,  agreed  to  pafs  things  over ;  and  he  and  the  Spanifh  Admiral,  like  good 
friends,  feafted  one  another  both  on  board  and  on  fhore.  After  which,  as  foon  as 
the  wind  was  fair,  the  Spanifli  fleet  proceeded  for  the  coafl:  of  Flanders. 

The  fame  year,  1567,  Mr.  Hawkins  undertook  a  third  voyage  to  Guinea  and 
the  Weft-Indies.  He  went  himfelf  in  the  fame  fliip  in  which  he  had  failed  in  the 
former  voyage,  viz.  the  Jefus  of  Lubeck,  accompanied  by  the  IVlinion,  and  four 
other  fliip.s,  one  of  which  was  commanded  by  Captain  Francis  Drake.  He  failed 
from  Plymouth  on  the  2d  of  Odlober.  ,  At;  firft  he  met  with  fuch  ftorms,  that  he 
,had  thoughts,  of  returning  home;  but  the  weather  growing  better,  and  the  v/ind 
coming  fair,  he  continued  his  courfe  to  the  Canaries,  and  from  thence  to  the  coaft 
of  Guinea;  where  he  procured  about  five  hundred  Negro  flaves,  with  whom  he 
proceeded  to  Spanifh  America.  But  when  he  came  tQ  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  the  Go- 
vernor refufed  to  trade;  upon  which  Hawkins  landed,  and  made  hinifelf  mafter  of 
the  town.  But  in  this,  Dr.  Campbell  obferves,  there  feems  to  have  beqn  fome  col- 
.lufion ;  for  after  this  th^y  traded  together  in  a  friendly  manner,  till  moft  of  the 
Negroes  were  fold. 

.  Mr.  Hawkins  then  fouled  to  Carthagena,  where  he  difpofed  of  the  reft  of  his 
flaves  ;  but  in  returning  home,  being  iurprized  by  ftorms  on  the  coaft  of  Florida, 
he  was  forced  co  fleer  for  the  port  of  St.  John  de  UUoa,  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay 
of  Mexico.  He  entered  the  port  on  the  i6th  of  September,  1568,  when  the 
Spaniards  came  on  board,  fuppofing  him  to  have  con-ie  from  Spain,  and  were 
exceedingly  terrified  when  they  difcovered  their  miftake.  Mr.  Hawkins,  how- 
ever, treated  them  very  civilly,  aff'uring  them,  that  all  he  came  for  was  provi- 
lions ;  neither  did  he  attack  twelve  merchant  fhips  that  were  in  the  port,  the  car- 
goes of  which  were  worth  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds ;  but  contented  himfelf 
with  feizing  two  perfons  of  diftinilion,  whom  he  kept  as  hollages  while  an  exprefs 
was  fent  to  Mexico,  with  an  account  of  his  demands.  The  next  day  the  Spanil^i 
fleet  appeared  in  fight,  which  gave  Captain  Hawkins  great  uneafinefs ;  for,  if  he 
kept  them  out,  he  was  lenfible  they  muft  be  loft  with  all  they  had  on  board,  which 
amounted  to  near  two  millions  flerling ;  an  ad  which,  confidering  there  was  no  v/ar 
declared  againft  Spain,  he  was  afraid  Queen, Elizabeth  would  never  pardon.     On 
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the  other  hand,  he  had  great  reafon  to  fufpe^l,  that  as  the  port  was  narrow,  and 
and  the  town  pretty  populous,  the  Spaniards  would  not  fail,  if  once  they  were 
fuffered  to  come  in,  to  attempt  fome  treachery.  However,  at  length  he  determinc-d 
to  admit  tlie  fleet,  provided  the  new  Vice-Roy  of  Mexico,  who  was  on  board  of 
it,  would  agree  that  the  Englifh  fhould  have  provifions  for  their  money,  that  hof- 
ta^es  fhould  be  given  on  both  fides,  and  that  the  Ifland,  with  eleven  pieces  of  brats 
cannon  therein,  fhould  be  yielded  to  his  crew  while  they  ftaid.  At  theic  demands 
the  Vice-Roy  at  firfl  feemed  dilpleafed  •,  but  he  foon  after  yielded  ro  ihem,  and  at 
a  perfonal  conference  with  Mr.  Hawkins,  folemnly  promiicd  to  perform  them. 

Ail  things  being  fettled,  the  Spanifli  fleet  entered  the  port-,  and  two  days  were 
employed  t^o  range  the  fhips  of  each  nation  by  themfelves,  the  officers  and  failors 
on  both  fides  profrfTing  great  friendfhip.  But  the  Spaniards  intended  nothing  lefs 
than  treachery  J  for  they  had  by  this  time  muftered  a  thoufand  men  on  land,  and 
defigned  on  a  certain  day  to  attack  the  Englifh  on  every  Tide.  On  the  day  appoint- 
ed, in  the  morning,  the  Englifli  perceived  the  Spaniards  fhifting  their  v.'capons  from 
ihip  to  flVip,  and  pointing  their  ordnance  towards  them.  They  likcwife  obfcrvtd 
greater  numbers  of  men  pafling  to  and  fro,  than  the  bufinefs  on  board  the  fliips  re- 
quired. Thefe,  with  other  circumftnnces,  affording  room  for  fufpicion,  Captain 
Hawkins  ftnt  to  the  Vice-Roy  to  kno-w  the  meaning  of  fuch  motions;  whereupon 
the  Vice-Roy  fent  orders  to  have  every  thing  removed  that  might  give  the  Hnglifli 
umbrage,  with  a  promife  that  he  would  be  their  defence  againft  any  villainous  at- 
tempts of  the  Spaniards.  However,  Hawkins  was  not  fatisfied  with  this  anfwer, 
becaufc  he  fufpefted  that  a  great  number  of  men  were  hidden  in  a  fliip  of  nine 
hundred  tons,  which  was  moored  next  the  Minion  ;  he  therefore  fent  the  Mailer  of 
the  Jefus,  who  underftood  Spanifh,  to  know  of  the  Vice-Roy  whether  it  was  lb  or 
not.  Upon  which  the  Vice-Roy,  finding  he  could  no  longer  conceal  his  mean  and 
villainous  defign,  detained  the  Mailer,  and  cauflng  the  trumpet  to  be  founded, 
the  Spaniards  at  the  fignal  fell  upon  the  Englifh  on  all  fides. 

Mr.  Hawkins  was  at  dinner  at  the  time  when  the  trumpet  founded,  and  Don 
Auguftine  de  Villa  Nueva  with  him,  a  Spaniard  whom  he  had  treated  with  m.uch 
kirtdnefs  and  refpeft,  but  who  had  notwithflanding  undertaken  to  diipatch  him  on 
the  fignal  that  was  now  given  •,  and  had  for  that  purpofe  a  dagger  in  his  fleeve, 
wliich  was  perceived  before  he  could  lay  his  ha^id  upon  it,  by  one  John  Chamber- 
layn,  at  the  very  inftant  that  the  trumpet  founded.  Upon  which  Captain  Hawkins 
ordered  him  to  be  carried  prifoner  into  the  fteward's  room  ;  and  then  mounting 
upon  deck,  he  faw  the  Spaniards  ifllie  out  of  their  hulk,  and  board  the  Minion 
■which  lay  clofe  to  them.  He  immediately  cried  out,  "  God  and  St.  George  fall 
upon  thofe  traitors,  and  refcue  the  Minion  :  i  truft  in  God  the  day  fhall  be  our's." 
And  his  men  diredly  leaped  out  of  the  Jefus  into  the  Minion,  drove  out  the  Spa- 
niards, and,  by  a  fhot  which  went  through  the  Spanifli  Vice-Admiral,  blew  up 
three  hundred  of  the  enemy  into  the  air.  I'hey  alfo  fer  ihe  Spanifli  Admiral  on  fire, 
which  continued  burning  half  an  hour.  However,  all  the  Englifli  who  were  on 
the  Ifland  v/ere  cut  off,  ex-cept  three,  who  favcd  themfelves  by  fwimming ;  and  the 
mails  and  rigging  of  the  Jefus  were  mangled  in  fuch  a  manner  by  the  ordnance  on 
the  Ifland,  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  bringing  her  off.  This  being  the  cafe, 
they  determined'  to  place  her  for  a  fhelter  to  the  Minion,  till  night  j  and  then, 
taking  out  of  her  what  provifions  and  neceflaries  they  could,  to  leave  her  behind. 
But  prefently  after,  perceiving  two  large  fliips,  fired  by  the  Spaniards,  bearing  down 
direr-Uy  upon  iheiHi  the  men  on  board  the  Minion,  in  great  confteruation,  with- 
out 
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out  the  confent  of  either  the  captain  or  mafler,  fet  Hul  and  made  ofFfrom  the  Je- 
fus  in  inch  hafce,  that  Mr.  Hawkins  had  icarcely  time  to  get  on  board  her.  And 
as  to  the  men,  moft  of  them  followed  in  a  fmali  boat;  tlfe  reft  bemo-  left  to  the 
mercy,  or  rather  to  the  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards. 

This  adion  continued  from  noon  till  night  i  in  which  fpace  the  Spaniards,  be*- 
fiJes  their  admiral  and  Vice-admiral  botirdifabled,  Joll  four  fhips  that  were  funk 
orburnr,  and  five  hundred  and  forty  men  oat  of  fifteen  hundred;  fo  that  they 
gained  little  by  their  perfidy.  Indeed,  the  Minion  and  the  Judlt.h  were  the  only 
two  Engliili  fliips  that  efcaped  ;  and  in  the  night,  the  Judith,  which  was  a  bark 
only  of  fifty  tons,  was  feparated  from  the  Minion,  on  board  of  which  was  Captain 
Hawkins,  and  the  beil  part  of  his  men.  In  this  diftrefs,  having  little  to  ear,  lefs 
water,  in  unknown  feas,  and  many  of  his  men  wounded,  he  continued  till  the  8th 
of  Odober,  and  then  entered  a  creek  in  the  bay  of  Mexico,  in  order  to  obtain 
fome  refrefliment.  This  was  near  tiie  mouth  of  the  river  Fampico,  where  his  com- 
pany dividing,  upwards  of  an  hundred  of  them  defired  to  be  put  on  fliore ;  but 
the  reif,  who  were  about  the  fame  number,  refolved  at  all  events  to  endeavour  to 
get  home.  Accordingly,  on  the  i6th,  they  weighed  and  flood  through  the  qulnh 
of  Florida,  making  the  be[l  of  their  v^^ay  for  Europe.  In  their  p^ifiage,  they^were 
forced  to  put  into  Pome  Vedra,  in  Spain,  from  whence  they  failed  to^Vigo,  where 
they  met  with  fome  Englifh  fhips,  which  fupplied  them  with  neceffaries^  fo  that 
they  fet  fail  again  on  the  20th  of  January,  1569,  and  at  length  arrived  in  England. 
Thus  ended  this  unfortunate  expedition,  which  greatly  impaired  Mr.  Havvkins's 
fortune  ;  and  concerning  which,  at  the  end  of  his  own  relation  of  it,  he  fays,  "  If 
all  the  miferies  and  troublelbme  affairs  of  this  forrov/ful  voyage  fhould  be  perfeSr 
ly  and  thoroughly  written,  there  Ihould  need  a  painful  man  with  his  pen,  and  as 
great  a  time  as  he  had  that  wrote  the  lives  and  deaths  of  the  Martyrs." 

In  1573  Mr.  Hawkins  was  made  treafurer  of  the  navy;  and  in  1588  was  ap- 
pointed to  ferve  under  the  lord  high  admiral  againfl  the  Spanifh  armada-,  on  which 
occafion  he  adled  as  rear-admiral,  and  had  as  large  a  fhare  of  the  danger  and  ho- 
nour of  that  day,  as  any  man  in  the  fleet ;  for  which  he  defervediy  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  In  1590  he  was  lent,  in  conjundion  with  Sir  Martin  For- 
bifher,  each  having  a  fquadron  of  five  men  of  war,  to  infeft  the  coifls  of  Spain,  ' 
and  to  intercept,  if  poffible,  the  plate-fleet.  At  firfl,  his  catholic  majefly  thought 
of  oppofing  thefe  famous  commanders,  with  a  fuperior  fleet  of  twenty  fail,  under 
the  command  of  Don  Alonzo  de  Baflfan  ;  but,  upon  more  mature  deliberation,  he 
abandoned  this  defign,  direding  his  fliips  to  keep  clofe  in  port;  and  fent  in- 
ftrudions  into  the  Indies,  that  the  fleet,  inftead  of  returning,  fl:jould  winter  there. 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  his  colleague,  fpent  kvcn  months  Tn  this  ftation,  without 
being  able  to  perform  any  thing  of  confequence,  or  fo  much  as  taking  a  fingle  Ihip. 
They  afterwards  attempted  the  ifland  of  Fayal,  which  had  lubniitted  the  year  be- 
fore to  the  earl  of  Cumberland  ;  but  the  citadel  being  re-fortified,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants well  fupplied  with  artillery  and  ammunition,  the  Englifh  were  obliged  to  re- 
treat. 

As  the  war  with  Spain  fl:ill  continued,  and  it  was  evident  that  nothing  galled  the 
enemy  fo  much  as  the  lofies  they  met  with  in  the  Wef^-Indies,  a  propolal  was  made 
to  the  queen  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  n^oii  experienced 
feamen  in  her  kingdom,  for  undertaking  a  more  eftc6lual  expedition  into  thofe  parts, 
than  had  been  hitherto  made  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  v/ar.  They  alio 
offered  to   defray  a  great  part  of  the  expence  themfelves,  and  to  engage  their 
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friends  to  bear  a  confiderable  proportion  of  the  red.  There  were  many  motives' 
that  induced  Sir  John  Hawkins,  though  then  far  advanced  in  years,  tj  hazard 
his  fortune,  his  reputation,  and  his  perfon,  in  this  dangerous  fervice.  Among 
thefe  m.:itives,  this  was  not  the  leaft,  that  his  fon  Richard  was  then  a  prifoner 
in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  ;  and  there  was  fome  hope  that  in  the  courfe  of 
fuch  an  enterprize  an  opportunity  might  offer  of  redeeming  him.  (^een  Eli- 
zabeth readily  agreed  to  this  propofition,  and  furnifhed,  on  her  pait,  a  flout 
fquadron  of  men  of  war;  on  board  one  of  whicii,  the  Garland,  Sir  John  flaw- 
kms  embarked.  Their  whole  force  confifted  of  twenty-feven  (hips,  and  about 
two  thouland  five  hundred  men.  The  fleet  failed  from  Plymouih  on  the  zSih 
of  Augull,  1-95,  in  order  to  execute  their  grand  defign,  of  burning  Nombre 
de  Dios,  marching  from  thence  by  land  to  Panama,  and  there  feizing  the  trea- 
fure  which  they  knew  was  arrived  from  Peru.  A  few  days  before  their  de- 
parture,  the  queen  lent  them  advice  that  the  plate-fleet  was  fafely  arrived  in 
Spain,  excepting  only  one  galleon ;  which,  having  loft  a  mart,  had  been  oblii^- 
ed  to  return  to  Porto  Rico;  the  taking  of  chis  vcf^el  fhe,  therefore,  recom- 
mended to  them  as  a  thing  very  pra(T:icable,  and  which  could  prove  no  great  hin- 
drance to  their  other  defign.  When  they  were  out  at  fea,  the  admirals  differed,  as 
is  too  frequently  the  cafe  in  conjunct  expeditions.  Sir  John  Hawkins  was  for  exe- 
cuting immediately  what  the  queen  had  commanded ;  whereas  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Bjfkerville,  General  of  the  land  forces,  were  inclined  to  go  firlt 
to  the  Canaries,  in  which  they  prevailed  ;  but  the  attempt  they  made  on  the  chief 
of  the  Canary  Iflands  was  unfuccefsful  ;  and  then  they  failed  for  Dominic;i,  where 
they  fpent  too  much  time  in  refrefhing  themfelves,  and  fetting  up  their  pinnaces.  Jn 
the  mean  time,  the  Spaniards  had  fent  five  frigates  to  bring  away  the  galleon  from 
Porto  Rico,  having  exad  intelligence  of  the  defign  of  the  Englifh  admirals  to  at- 
tempt that  place.  On  the  30th  of  Odober,  Sir  John  Hawkins  weighed  from  Do- 
minica •,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  fame  day,  the  Francis,  a  bark  of  about  thirty 
five  tons,  and  the  (lernmoft  of  Sir  John's  fhips,  fell  in  with  the  five  Spanilh  fri- 
gates, and  was  taken.  The  ill  fuccefs  of  this  expedition  threw  Sir  John  into  a  fit  of 
ficknefs ;  of  which  he  died  o.t  the  2i(l  of  November,  1595,  when  he  was  in  fight  of 
the  Ifland  of  Porto  Rico. 

Sir  John  Hawkins  had  naturally  ftrong  parts,  (fays  Dr.  Campbell)  which  he 
improved  by  a  conftant  application.  One  of  his  greateft  faults  was  the  love 
of  money,  in  which  he  exceeded  all  juft  bounds.  But  notwithflanding  his  imper- 
fecflions,  he  was  unlverfally  efteemed  one  of  the  ableft  of  his  profeffion  -,  of  which 
thefe  are  no  inconfiderable  proofs,  that  he  was  a  noted  commander  at  fea  forty  eight 
years,  and  treafurer  of  the  navy  two  and  twenty.  He  had  great  perfonal  courage, 
and  prefence  of  mind  ;  and  is  laid  to  have  been  very  affable  to  his  feamen,  and  much 
beloved  by  them.  He  and  his  brother  William  were  owners  ut  once  of  thirty  good 
fljips  :  and  it  was  generally  owned,  that  Sir  John  Hawkins  was  the  author  of  more 
ufeful  inventions,  and  introduced  into  the  navy  better  regulations,  than  any  officer 
who  had  commanded  therein  before  his  tin;e. 

HAWKINS  (Sir  Richard)  fon  of  the  former,  was  born  at  Plymouth,  and 
was  early  initiated  in  the  fea  fervice.  In  1582,  when  he  was  but  a  young  man;  he 
had  the  command  of  a  veffel  that  was  employed  in  an  expedition  to  the  Well-Indies ; 
and  on  this  occafion  he  difplayed  great  courage  and  capacity.  When  his  father  went 
v/ith  Sir  Martin  Forbilher  to  the  coafts  of  Spain,  in  1590,  he  cominanded  her  ma- 
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jcflry's  fliip  the  Crane,  and  was  very  a{?tlve  in  purfuing  the  Spanifli  fquadron  that 
was  employed  in  carrying  relief  to  their  forces  in  Britanny,  and  in  cruizing  near 
the  Azores.  In  }  S')^,  hav^ing  now  received  the  honour  of  Knighthood,  he  fitted 
out  two  large  (hips,  and  a  pinnace,  at  his  own  expence,  and  had  the  queen's  com- 
miflion  to  impower  him  to  infeft  the  Spaniards  in  South  America.  This  expedition 
was  unfortunate  from  his  firfl:  fetting  out  5  and  yet,  notwithftanding  a  number  of 
unfavourable  accidents,  he  refolutely  perfifted  in  his  defign  of  paffing  the  Screights 
of  Magellan,  and  furrounding  the  globe,  as  Drake  and  Cavendifh  had  done  before 
him.  One  Captain  Thralton,  who  had  been  very  culpable  in  diftrefiing  Mr.  Ca- 
vendifh  in  his  lad  voyage,  was  guilry  of  the  like  bafenefs  towards  Sir  Richard 
Hawkins;  for  though  he  knew  his  pinnace  was  burnt,  he  deferred  him  at  the  river 
Plate  and  returned  home,  leaving  bir  Richard  to  purfue  his  voyage  through  the 
Streights  of  Magellan  with  one  fhip  onlyi  which,  with  equal  prudence  and  refola- 
tion,  he  performed  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1594.  Sailing  along  the  coaft  of 
Patagonia,  in  the  latitude  of  forty -eight  degrees,  he  gave  names  to  feveral  places, 
and  bellowed  on  that  whole  country  the  title  of  Hawkins's  Maiden-Land  -,  becaufe,^ 
as  he  fays,  it  was  difcovered  at  his  expence,  and  in  the  reign  of  a  maiden  queen. 
In  the  fouth-feas  he  took  feveral  prizes,  one  of  which  was  of  confiderable  va--- 
lue.  On  the  coaft  of  Peru,  he  was  attacked  by  Don  Bertrand  de  Caftro,,  who 
who  had  with  him  a  fquadron  of  eight  fail,  and  two  thoufand  choice  men  on- 
board ;  yet  Hawkins  found  means  to  difengage  himfelf,  after  he  had  done  the 
Spaniards  incredible  damage.  But  flaying  too  long  in  the  fouth-feas^  in  ordeD' 
to  gain  more  prizes,  he  was  attacked  a  fecond  time  by  Admiral  De  Caftroj, 
who  was  now  llronger  than  before.  Hawkins,  however,  defended  himfelf  gal* 
lantly  for  three  days  and  three  nights ;  and  then  moft  of  his  men  being  killed, 
his  ftiip  in  a  manner  finking  under  him,  and  himfelf  having  received  fix  wounds^ 
two  of  which  were  very  dangerous  he  was  prevailed  on  to  furrender  upon  ho- 
nourable terms;  namely,  that  himfelf,  and  all  on  board,  fhould  have  a  free  paffage 
to  England  as  foon  as  poflible. 

Sir  Richard  Hawkins  continued  a  long  time  prifoner  in  America,  where  he  was 
treated  with  great  humanity  by  admiral  De  Caftro;  but  at  length,  by  order  of  the 
court  of  Spain,  he  was  feni:  thither  inftead  of  returning  to  England,  and  remained 
for  feveral  years  a  prifoner  in  Seville  and  Madrid.  At  length  he  was  releafed,  and 
returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  peace, 
leaving  behind  him  a  copious  account  of  his  voyage,  and  of  the  obfervations  that 
he  had  made  therein,  to  the  time  of  his  being  taken  by  the  Spaniards.  He  intend- 
ed to  have  written  a  fecond  parr,  but  in  this  he  was  prevented  by  fuddea 
death;  for  having  fome  bufintfs  which  called  him  to  attend  the  privy  council, 
he  was  ftruck  with  an  apoplexy  in  one  of  the  outer  rooms. 

HERBERT  (Edward)  baron  of  Cherbury,  a  celebrated  deiftical  writer,  was 
defcended  from  an  ancient  family,  and  born  in  1581,  at  Monrgomery-caftle  in 
Wales,  the  feat  of  his  father,  Richard  Herbert,  Efq.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
was  entered  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Univerfity-College  in  Oxford;  "where 
fays  (Mr.  Wood)  being  put  under  the  tuition  of  an  eminent  tutor,  he  bid  the 
foundation  of  that  admir.ible  learning,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  a  complete 
mafter."  From  thence  he  travelled  into  foreign  countries,  and  returned  home  a 
very  arcomplifhed  gentleman.  After  his  return,  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the 
Bath  by  king  James  I :    by  whom    he  was  alfo    fent   ambaflTador    to    France ; 
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where  he  flald  a  confiderable  time  ;  but  was  recalled  on  account  of  a  difputc 
between  him  and  the  conilable  de  Luines.  l^his  aflair  is  related  in  the  following 
manner.  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  while  he  was  in  France,  had  private  inltrudions 
from  England  to  mediate  a  piece  for  the  French  protellants  •,  and,  in  cafe  of  a 
refufal,  to  ule  certain  menaces.  Accordingly,  being  referred  to  de  Luines,  the 
conftable  and  favourite,  he  delivered  to  him  the  meflage,  rcferving  his  threaten- 
ings  till  he  law  how  the  matter  was  relifhed.  De  Luines  had  concealed  behind 
the  curtain  a  gentleman  of  the  reformed  religion,  who,  being  an  ear-witnefs  of  what 
paflcd,  might  relate  to  his  friends  what  little  expectations  they  ought  to  entertain  of 
the  king  of  Englands  intercefiion.  De  Luines  behaved  very  imperioufly,  and  de- 
manded to  know  what  our  king  had  to  do  in  the  affair.  Sir  Edward  replied,  "  It  is 
not  to  you,  to  v/hom  the  king  my  mailer  oweth  an  account  of  his  actions  •,  and  for 
me  it  is  enough  that  I  obey  him.  In  the  mean  tim.e,  I  mull  maintain,  that  my 
mafter  hath  more  reafon  to  do  what  he  dorh,  than  you  to  aflc  why  he  doth  it.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  if  youdefireme  in  a  gentle  falliion,  I  fnall  acquaint  you  farther."  Upon 
this  de  Luines  bowing,  laid,  "  Very  well."  Sir  Edward  Herbert  then  obferved,, 
that  it  was  not  on  this  occafion  only,  that  the  king  of  Great-Briiain  had  defired  the 
peace  and  profperity  of  France,  but  upon  all  other  occafions,  whenever  any  war  was 
raifed  in  that  country;  and  this  he  faid  was  his  firfl:  reafon.  The  fecond  was,  that 
when  a  peace  was  fettled  there,  his  majelly  of  France  n.->ig!it  be  better  dilpofed  to 
aflifl:  the  palatinate  in  the  affairs  of  Germany.  De  Luines  hereupon  f.dd,  "We 
will  have  none  of  your  advices."  Sir  Edward  replied,  that  he  took  that  for  an  anfwer, 
and  was  forry  only  that  the  affedlion  and  good-will  of  the  king  his  mailer  was  not 
fufficiently  underftood  ;  and  that  fince  it  was  rejet^led  in  that  manner,  he  could  do  no 
lefs  than  lay,  "  That  the  king  his  mafter  knew  well  enough  what  he  had  to  do.'* 
De  Luines  anfwercd,  '*  We  are  not  afraid  of  you."  Sir  Edward,  fmiling  a  little, 
replied,  "  If  you  had  faid  you  had  not  loved  us,  1  fhould  have  believed  you,  ancl 
given  you  another  anfwer.  In  the  mean  time,  all  that  I  will  tell  you  more,  is,  that 
we  know  very  well  what  we  have  to  do."  De  Luines,  upon  this,  rifmg  from  his 
chair,  with  a  countenance  and  manner  fomewhac  difcompofed,  faid,  *'  By  God  if 
you  were  not  monfieur  the  ambaflador,  1  know  very  well  how  I  would  ufe  you." 
Sir  Edward  Herbert,  rifing  alio  from  his  chair,  faid,  tiiat,  "  as  he  was  the  king  of 
Great-Britain's  ambaflador,  fo  he  was  alfo  a  gentleman-,  and  that  his  fword,  whereon 
he  laid  his  hand,  fhould  give  him  fatisfadion,  if  he  hr.d  taken  any  offence."  De 
Luines  making  no  reply,  the  ambaffador  went  on  towards  the  door;  and  de  Luines 
feemingto  accompany  him.  Sir  Edward  told  him;  that  "there  was  no  occafion  toj 
ufe  fuch  ceremony  after  fuch  language  ;"  and  fo  departed,  expefting  to  hear  farther^^ 
from  him.  But  no  mefTage  was  brought  him  from  de  Luines,  and  he  had  after- 
wards a  more  civil  audience  from  the  king  at  Coignac  ;  however,  the  marflial  of  St. 
Geran  told  him,  that  he  had  offended  the  conftable  de  Luines,  and  was  not  in  a  place 
of  fecurity  there  ;  to  which  Sir  Edward  replied,  "  that  he  thought  himfelf  to  be  in  a 
place  of  fecurity,  wherefoever  he  had  his  fword  by  him."  De  Luines,  refentingthe 
affront,  prevailed  on  his  brother  the  duke  of  Chaunes  to  go  as  an  ambaflador  extra- 
ordinary to  king  James ;  and  this  nobleman  mifreprefented  the  affair  fo  much  to 
the  difadvantage  of  Sir  Edward,  that  he  was  recalled  ;  until  the  gentleman  who 
had  flood  behind  the  curtain,  out  of  a  regard  to  truth  and  honour,  related  all  the 
circumftances,  fo  as  to  make  it  appear,  that  though  de  Luines  gave  the  firft  affront, 
yet  Sir  Edward  had  kept  himlclf  within  the  bounds  of  his  inftruftions,  and  behaved 
in  a  manner  becoming  an  ambaffador.     He  afterwards  fell  on  his  knees  to  king 
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James  before  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  requefting  that  a  trumpeter,  or  an  herak?, 
might  be  fent  to  De  Luines  to  tell  him  that  he  had  made  a  faife  relation  of  the 
whole  affair,  and  that  Sir  Edward  Herbert  would  demand  fatisfa6tion  of  him  fv/ord 
in  hand.  The  king  anfwered,  that  he  would  take  the  matcer  into  confideration  ; 
but  De  Luines  died  foon  after,  and  Sir  Edward  was  again  fent  ambaffador  to 
France. 

In  the  year  1625,  Sir  Edward  Herbert  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  by  the  title  of  lord  Herbert  of  Cadle-Ifland  j  and,  in 
16^1,  he  was  made  an  tnglifli  peer,  by  the  title  of  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  in 
Shroplliire.  Afcer  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  adhered  to  the  parliament  5 
and  in  1644^  "he  had  an  allowance  granted  him  for  his  livelihood,  having  been 
fpoiled  by  the  king's  forces,"  as  Whitlocke  fays  j  but,  according  to  Wood,  he 
"  received  fatisfadion  from  the  parliament  for  their  caufing  Monrgomery-callle  to 
be  demolifhed."  He  died  at  his  houfe  in  Queen-ftreet,  London,  on  the  20th  of 
Auguft,  164.8,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields. 

Lord  Herbert  was  a  very  learned  and  ingenious  nobleman,  and  v*^as  the  author  of 
feveral  works  -,  particularly,  I.  The  Hiflory  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  King  Henry 
Vlil.  This  has  been  feveral  times  printed,  and  much  applauded.  Bifnop^Nichol- 
fon,  in  his  Englifh  Hiflorical  Library,  fays,  that  Lord  Herbert  "  acquitted  him- 
felf  in  this  hiiilory  with  the  like  reputation,  as  the  lord  chancellor  Bacon  gained  by 
that  of  Henry  VII.  For  in  the  public  and  martial  part  this  honourable  author  has 
been  admirably  particular  and  exad,  from  the  beffc  records  that  were  extant  •,  though, 
as  to  the  ecclefiallical,  he  feems  to  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  thing  out  of  his  pro- 
vince, and  an  undertaking  more  proper  for  men  of  another  profeflion."  II.  De 
Veritate.  This  treatife  lord  Herbert  firft  pnblifhed  at  Paris  in  1624,  "^^^  again  in 
1633  •,  and  it  was  alfo  re-printed  at  London  in  1645,  in  4to.  It  is  a  deiftical  per- 
formance, intended  to  fhew  the  lufficiency  of  natural  religion,  and  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  th::'re  was  little  occafion  for  any  divine  revelation.  III.  De  Religione  Gen- 
tilium^  errorumque  apud  eos  caiifis.  The  firft  part  of  this  was  printed  at  L,ondon  in 
1645  >  ^"^  ^'^^^  y^^"^  ^^'^  Herbert  fent  the  manufcript  of  it  to  Gerard  John  Vof- 
fius,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  his  lordlhip's,  and  Voffius's  anfvvcr.  The  whole 
of  it  was  publifhed  at  Amfterdam  in  1663,  in  4to.  and  afterwards  re-printed  there 
in  1700,  8vo.  and  an  Englifh  tranflation  of  it  was  publifhed  at  London  in  1703. 
Dr.  Leland  obferves,  that  the  greater  part  of  this  work  is  taken  up  with  an  account 
of  the  heathen  religion  and  ceremonies,  which  his  lordfhip  hath  performed  with 
abundance  of  learning,  and  hath  intermixed  many  foftening  apologies  for  the 
Pagan  fuperltition  and  idolatry.     IV.  De  Religione  Laid. 

HERVEY  (James)  a  late-divine  of  exemplary  virtue  and  piety,  as  well  as  in- 
genious writer,  was  born  at  Hardingftone  in  Northamptonlhire,  on  the  26th  of 
February,  1714.  The  firft  inftrucftions  he  received  came  from  his  mother,  who 
taught  him  to  read  •,  and  under  her  tuition  he  continued  till  he  was  feven  years  of 
age,  when  he  was  fent  to  the  grammar-fchool  at  Northampton.  In  17  31  he  was 
entered  of  Lincoln-college,  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  Having  entered  into  holy 
orders,  he  became  curate  to  his  father,  who  was  then  poffeffed  of  the  living  of 
Wefton-Favel),  near  Northampton.  He  afterwards  fcrved  as  curate  in  fome  other 
parifhes ;  and  upon  the  death  of  his  fa; her,  in  1752,  fucceeded  to  the  livings  of 
Wefton-Favell  and  Collingtree.  He  was  naturally  of  a  delicate  conftitution,  which 
he  weakened  ftill  more  by  his  conftant  application  to  his  Ptudies  j  and  having  been, 
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for  feme  time,  afflicled  with  a  cramp  and  a  hedlic  cough,  he  was  felzed  with  his 
lail  illnefs  in  October  1758,  and  expired  on  Chriftmas-day  following  in  the  forty* 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  wrote,  i.  Meditations  and  Contemplations  (containing, 
1.  Meditations  among  the  Tombs ;  2.  Reflexions  on  a  Flower-Garden  -,  3.  A  Dcf- 
cant  on  Creation;  4.  Contemplations  on  the  Night;  5.  Contemplations  on  the 
Starry  Heavens ;  and,  6.  A  Winter-Piece :)  2.  Remarks  on  Lord  Bolingbroke's 
Letters  on  the  Study  and  Ufe  of  Hiftory,  fo  far  as  they  relate  to  the  Hillory  of 
the  Old  Teftament :  3.  Theron  and  Afpafio  ;  or,  a  Series  of  Dialogues  and  Letters 
on  the  moll  important  and  inrerefling  Subjecfls  ;  in  three  volumes  :  4.  Eleven 
Letters  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Wefley,  containing  an  Anfwer  to  that  Gentleman's 
Remarks  on  Theron  and  Afpafio:  5.  Sermons,  Letters,  &c.  In  the  younger  part 
of  his  life  he  wrote  fome  copies  of  verfes,  which  fliewed  no  contehiptible  genius 
for  poetry  -,  but  thefe  were  fuppreffed  by  his  own  defire. 

The  character  of  this  worthy  man,  both  in  his  public  and  private  capacity,  was 
truly  eftimable.  As  a  minifter,  he  performed  all  the  duties  of  his  funftion  with 
the  greateft  flriftnefs.  In  the  pulpit  he  was  earned  and  fervent,  and  fliewed  that 
he  felt  the  efficacy  of  what  he  preached.  Nor  did  he  think  it  lufficient  to  preach 
on  Sundays  only,  but  fet  up  a  weekly  lefture  every  Wednefday  evening,  at  Wef- 
ton-Favell  church,  which  was  very  well  attended.  His  zeal  for  the  performance 
of  his  duty  was,  however,  for  fome  time  before  he  died,  much  interrupted  by  the 
ill  (late  of  his  health,  which  would  not  permit  him  perfonally  to  take  due  care 
even  of  the  pariQi  of  Wefton,  where  he  refided  ;  a  circumftance  that  gave  him  in- 
exprefTible,  concern.  In  the  exercife  of  his  charity,  he  chofe  to  clothe  the  poor 
rather  than  to  give  them  money;  and  he  would  get  fome  judicious  perfon  to  buy 
linen,  coarfe  cloth,  (lockings,  ilioes,  &c.  for  them  at  the  beft  hand.  But  when 
money  would  be  really  ferviceable  to  a  diftrelfed  family,  he  would  give  five  or  more 
guineas  at  a  time,  taking  care  that  it  fhould  not  be  known  whence  the  money  came. 
He  was  particularly  defirous  of  getting  the  advice  of  a  phyfician  for  the  fick  poor, 
and  was  ever  ready  to  procure  them  the  beft  medicines.  He  would  frequently  re- 
queft  fuch  phyficians  of  his  acquaintance  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  he 
apprehended  to  be  charitably  difpofed,  to  give  their  advice  occafionally,  when  they 
paffed  through  a  town,  to  fuch  poor  creatures  as  the  clergyman  of  the  place,  or 
fome  fubftantial  inhabitant,  fliould  recommend  as  proper  objedls  of  compaUion. 
He  greatly  difapproved  of  the  clergy's  attempting  to  prcfcribe  medicines  to  their 
parifhioners,  as  he  thought  it  impoflible  for  them  to  do  it  with  the  requifite  judg- 
ment. "  Let  my  brethren,"  he  would  fay,  "  give  them  wine,  bread,  or  beer,  and 
get  good  fpoon-meats  made  for  them;  but  medicines  are  of  too  important  a  nature 
to  be  given  indifcriminately."  In  any  expence  relating  to  himfelf,  he  was  extreme- 
ly frugal,  that  he  might  be  the  more  liberal  to  others ;  and  it  was  always  his  defire 
to  die  jull  even  with  the  world,  and  to  be,  as  he  termed  it,  his  own  executor.  His 
fund  almoft  expired  with  his  life;  and  what  little  remained,  he  defired  might  be 
given  in  warm  clothing  to  the  poor. 

In  point  of  learning  Mr.  Hervey  was  far  from  being  deficient;  he  was  maOer 
of  the  three  learned  languages,  viz.  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  well  read  in 
the  claflic.-',  as  appears  from  his  excellent  writings. 

HILL  (Aaron)  an  Englifh-poet,  was  born  in  London,  on  the  lOth  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1684-5,  and  educated  at  Weflminfler-fchool,  which  his  narrow  circum- 
llances,  occafioned  by  his  father's  niifmanagement,  obliged  him  to  leave  at  fourteen 
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years  of  age.  Soon  after,  he  formed  a  refolution  of  paying  a  v'ljit  to  his  relation  lord 
Pager,  ambaflador  at  Conrtantinople,  and  accordingly  embarked  on  the  2d  of  March, 
1700.  On  his  arrival  in  that  city,  the  lord  Paget  received  him  with  equal  furprize 
and  pleafure,  being  amazed  that  lb  young  a  lad  fliould  run  the  hazard  of  fuch  a 
voyage  to  vifu  a  relation  whom  he  only  knew  by  chara6^er.  He  immediately  pro- 
vided for  him  a  very  learned  ecclefiaftic  in  his  Own  houfe  as  his  tutor,  and  after- 
wards fent  him  under  his  tuition  to  travel,  by  which  means  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
feeing  Egypt,  Paleftine,  and  great  partcf  the  Eafl:.  He  returned  to  England  with 
lord  Paget  in  1703,  and  in  this  journey  faw  moft  of  the  courts  of  Europe.  A  few 
years  after,  he  accompanied  Sir  William  Wentworth  in  the  tour  of  Europe. 
About  the  year  1709,  hepubliflied  his  fir  ft  poem,  entitled  Camillus,  and  being  that 
year  made  mafter  of  the  theatre  in  Drury-lane,  wrote  Elfrid,  or  the  fair  Inconftant, 
his  firft  tragedy,  which  he  began  and  completed  in  little  more  than  a  week.  The 
next  year  he  became  mafter  of  the  opera-houfe  in  the  Hay  market,  and  then 
produced  Rinaldo,  which  met  with  great  fuccefs,  and  was  the  firft  opera  that 
Mr.  Handel  fet  to  mufic  after  he  came  to  England.  But  though  Mr.  Hill 
conduced  both  theatres  to  the  iatisfa6tion  of  the  public,  a  mifunderftanding 
between  him  and  the  lord  chamberlain,  induced  him  to  give  up  the  manage- 
ment of  them. 

Mr.  Hill's  genius  was  not  confined  to  polite  literature-,  he  fought  to  enrich  his 
country  and  himfelf  by  valuable difcoveries  ;  and,  in  1715,  undertook  to  make  an 
oil,  as  fweet  as  that  from  olives,  from  beech  nuts ;  but,  though  he  obtained  a  pa- 
tent for  this  fc  heme,  it  came  to  nothing.  In  1728  he  made  a  journey  into  the  north 
of  Scotland,  having  contrafted  with  the  York-Buildings  company  for  feveral  woods 
there  of  great  extent,  in  order  to  furnifh  timber  for  the  ufe  of  the  navy.  This  af- 
fair was,  however,  attended  with  many  difficulties  ;  for  when  he  had  caufed  the 
trees  to  be  chained  together  into  floats,  the  ignorant  Highlanders  refufed  to  venture 
themfelves  on  them  down  the  river  Spey,  till  he  firft  went  himfelf  to  convince  them 
that  there  was  no  danger.  Hov/ever,  he  found  the  rocks  a  great  obftacle  to  his 
paflTage,  whereupon  he  caufed  fires  to  be  made  on  them  when  the  river  was  low,  and 
then  water  to  be  thrown  upon  them,  by  which  means  they  were  broken  to  pieces, 
and  a  free  paflTage  opened  for  the  floats:  neverthelefs,  this  projed,  like  the  former, 
came  to  nothing. 

Befides  the  poems  abovementioned,  Mr,  Hill,  among  many  otliers,  wrote  one 
called  the  Northern  Star,  upon  the  a6lions  of  czar  Peter  the  Great,  for  which  he 
was  feveral  years  after  complimented  with  a  gold  medal  from  the  emprefs  Cathe- 
rine according  to  the  czar's  defire  before  his  death.  He  likewife  wrote  the  Fatal 
Vifion,  a  tragedy  •,  Zara  •,  Merope-,    Alzira;  the  Infolvent,  &c. 

He  died  on  the  8th  cf  February,  1750,  in  the  very  minute  of  tho  earthquake,  after 
enduring  a  twelvemonth's  torment  of  body  with  grea#  calmnefs  and  refignation. 
His  literary  abilities  may  be  judged  from  his  works  which  are  printed  in  four 
volumes  8vo.  And  as  to  his  moral  charader,  it  was  in  every  refpecft  perfedlly 
amiable. 

HILL  (Sir  John)  M.  D.  was  originally  bred  an  apothecary  •,  but  his  marrying  early, 
and  without  a  fortune,  made  him  very  foon  look  round  for  other  refources  than  his 
profeffion.  Having,  in  his  apprenticefliip,  attended  the  botanical  lectures  of  the 
company  of  apothecaries,  and  being  pofieffed  of  quick  natural  parts,  he  had  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  theoretical,  as  well  as  pradical  parts  of  botany  ;    and  being 
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recommended  to  the  late  duke  of  Richmond  and  lord  Petre,  he  was  by  them  em- 
ployed in  the  infpetflion  and  arrangement  of  their  botanic  gardens.  AfTifted  by  the 
liberality  of  thefe  noblemen,  he  executed  a  fcheme  of  travelling  over  fcveral  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  to  colleft  the  moft  rare  and  uncommon  plants,  which  he  after- 
wards publiflied  by  fubfcription  •,  but,  notwithstanding  his  indefatigable  induftry, 
this  undertaking  turned  out  by  no  means  adequate  to  his  expedations.  The  ftage 
now  prefented  itfelf  to  him  as  a  foil  in  which  genius  might  lland  a  chance  of  iiou- 
rifliing;  but  after  two  or  three  unfuccefsful  attempts,  it  was  found  that  he  had 
no  pretenfions  either  to  the  fock  or  buflvin,  which  once  more  reduced  him  to  Ijis 
botanical  purfuits,  and  his  bufmefs  as  an  apothecary.  At  length,  about  the  year 
1746,  he  trunflated  from  the  Greek  a  fmall  trad  on  ftones  and  gems,  written  by 
Theophraftus,  which  he  publillied  by  fvibfcription  ;  and  being  well  executed,  ic 
procured  him  friends,  reputation,  and  money.  Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  iie 
engaged  in  works  of  greater  exter-t  and  importance.  The  hrft  he  undertook  was 
a  general  Natural  Hiitory,  in  three  vols,  folio.  He  next  engaged,  in  conjunftion 
with  George  Lewis  Scott,  Eliq.  in  furnifhing  a  fupplement  to  Chambers's  Diclio- 
nary  •,  and  while  he  was  concerned  in  great  number  of  other  works,  fome  of  which 
fjemed  to  claim  the  whole  of  his  attention,  he  carried  on  a  daily  elliiy,  under  the 
title  of  Infpecftor.  Amidlt  this  hurry  of  trufinefs,  Mr.  Hill  was  fo  exa6t  an  oeco- 
romift  of  his  time,  that  he  conftantly  frequented  every  place  of  public  amuiement ; 
where,  while  he  relaxed  from  the  feverer  purfuits  of  itudy,  he  gleaned  up  articles 
of  information  for  his  periodical  works.  It  would  not  be  eafy  to  trace  Mr.  Hill, 
now  Dr.  Hill,  (for  he  procured  a  diploma  from  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrews,) 
through  all  his  various  purfuits  in  life.  A  quarrel  he  had  with  the  royal  l^ocjety, 
for  being  refufed  as  a  member,  which  provoked  him  to  ridicule  that  learned  body, 
in  a  review  of  the  works  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  4to,  175 1  •,  together 
with  his  over-writing  himfelf  upon  all  fubjeds  without  rcferve  •,  made  him  fmi<  in 
the  eftimation  of  the  public,  nearly  in- the  fame  pace  as  he  afcended.  He  found, 
as  ufual,  however,  refourccs  in  his  o'^i  i-nv§ntion.  He  applied  himfelf  to  the  pre- 
paration of-certain  fimple  medicines  ;  "fuch  as  the  eflence  of  water-flock,  tindure  of 
valerian,  balfam  of  honey,-^c.  &c.  ^^ht  v/ell-knnwn  fimplicity- of  thefe  medi- 
cines tjiaile  the  public  judge*  favourably  of  tJieir  effedts,  infomuch  that  they  had 
alrapid  fale,  and  bfonght  the  dottor  a  confiderable  income.  Soon  after  the  pub- 
lication of- 'the?^^(^  of -thefe  medicines,  he  obtained  the-^atronage  of  the  Earl  of 
Bute,  throughrwhofe  intereft  he  was  appointed  to  the  management  of  the  royai 
gardens  at  Kew,  with^a  handfome  falary :  and  to  wind  up  t^i^  w'^hqle  of  an  extraor- 
dinary life,  having  a  Itftle  before  his  death,  feize(^  anWjportunity  of  introducing 
himfelf  to  th^knowlcdge  of  the  ki-ng'of 'Svv'eden,  that'  monarch  inverted  him  with 
the  order  oi"  St.  Yala,  w.hich'title  h^Jlad  not  the  happinefs^of  enjoying  above  two 
years.  He  died  towards  ^e  clofe  of  the  yeiir  I77:p»  Noorthouck's  Hijlorical 
And  Chjfical  Di^icnary. 

HOADLEY  (Benjami'n)  bifnop  of  Wincheftcr,  was  the  fon  of  the  reverend 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoadley,  mailer  of  the  public  grammar-fchool  at  Norwich,  and  was 
born  at  Weflerham,  in  JCent,  on  the  14th  of  November,  1676.  He  received  his 
academical  education  at  Catharine-hall,  Cambridge;  in  1701  was  chofen  letflurer 
of  St.  Mildred's  in  the  l^oultry,  and  three  years  after  preferred  to  the  reftory  of 
St.  Peter  le  Poor,  in  Broad-llrcet.  His  writing,  in  1  709,  a  work  entitled  The 
Meafures  of  Obedience,  occafioned  a  literary  conteff,  in  which  he  Hgnalized  him- 
felf 
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felf  fo  remarkably,  that  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  an  addrefs  to  queen  Anne,  re- 
prefented  the  fignal  fervices  he  had  done  to  the  caufe  of  civil  and  religious  liberty ; 
and  Mrs.  Howland  prcfented  him  to  the  redory  of  Stretham,  in  Sui  .  In  1715 
he  was  made  bifhop  of  Bangor,  and  foon  after  preached  his  celebrated  fermon  upon 
the  words,  '*  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  which  produced  the  famous  Ban- 
gorian  controverfy,  as  it  was  termed,  that  employed  the  prels  for  feveral  years, 
and  almoil  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  on  one  fide  or  the  other.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  other  difputes,  which  he  conducted  with  great  flrength  of  argument,  and 
was  fucceflivelv  tranflated  to  the  fees  of  Hereford,  Salifbury,  and  Wincheftcr. 
His  latter  days  were  embittered  by  a  moft  vile  inftance  of  fraud  and  ingratitude. 
The  bifhop  took  a  French  prieft,  who  pretended  to  abjure  his  religion,  under  his 
prote6tion,  upon  no  other  recommendation  than  that  of  his  neceflities ;  in  return 
for  which  aft  of  humanity,  he  found  an  opportunity  of  getting  the  bifhop's  name, 
wrote  by  his  own  hand,  and  caufing  a  note  of  fome  thoufand  pounds  to  be  placed 
before  it,  offered  it  in  payment.  But  the  bifliop  denying  the  note  to  be  hi?,  it  was 
brought  before  a  court  ot"  jurtice,  and  was  there  found  to  be  a  grofs  impofition. 
The  ungrateful  villain  had  now  recourfe  to  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  charged  the 
bifnop  with  being  a  drunkard,  and  alledged  that  he  had  the  note  of  him  when  he 
was  in  liquor.  To  this  calumny  the  bifhop  made  a  full  and  nervous  anfwer,  in 
which  he  expofcd  the  man's  falfhood,  and  folemnly  averred  that  he  was  never  drunk 
in  his  whole  life.  The  world,  with  becoming  ardour,  embraced  his  defence,  and 
he  had  the  happinefs  to  find  himfelf  ptrftdlly  acquitted  even  of  any  fufpicion  of 
fuch  a  charge.  As  a  writer,  he  pofTefTed  uncommon  abilities;  his  language  is  plain, 
ftrong,  and  nervous,  but  his  periods  are  frequently  drawn  out  to  an  immoderate 
length.  His  tra^^s  and  pamphlets  are  extremely  numerous,  and  the  rejider  may 
fee  a  complete  catalogue  of  them  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Biographia  Britannica. 

Benjamin  Hoadley,  M.  D.  fon  of  the  above-mentioned  worthy  prelate,  was  born 
on  the  10th  of  February,  1706,  and  fludied  at  Benret  college,  Cambridge,  under 
the  tuition  of  Dr.  Thomas  Herring,  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  He 
took  his  degree  in  phyfic,  and  applying  himfelf  to  mathematical  and  philofophical 
ftudies,  was,  when  veiy  young,  eleded  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  was 
made  regif^er  of  Flereford  while  his  father  filled  that  fee,  and  was  early  appointed 
phyfician  to  his  majefly's  houfliold.  He  died  at  his  houfe  at  Chelfea,  on  the  loih 
of  Augutl,  1757.  He  wrote,  i.  Three  Letters  on  the  Organs  of  Refpiration  :  2. 
The  Sufpicious  Hufband,  an  excellent  comedy:  3.  Obfervations  on  a  Series  of 
Eledrical  Fxperiments  :  and,  4.  Oratio  Jmiverfan'a  in  Theatro  Col.  Med.  Londin.  ex 
Hnrveii  injlituto  haUta  die  oBo  decimo  Gl^cb.  1742. 

HOBBES  (Thomas)  a  famous  writer,  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  and  was 
born  on  the  5th  of  April,  1588,  at  Malmfbury  in  Wiltfliire,  In  the  eighth  year 
of  his  age,  he  was  fent  to  the  grammar-fchool  of  that  town,  v\here  he  made  fo  rapid 
a  progrefs  in  h  s  ftudies,  that,  before  he  went  to  the  univerfity,  he  tranflated  the 
Medea  of  Euripides  out  of  Greek  into  1  atin  verfe.  In  1603  he  was  entered  of 
Mngdalen-Hall  in  Oxford;  and,  in  1608,  was  taken  into  the  fan^.ily  of  Willi, uri 
Cavendifh,  lord  Mardwicke,  foon  after  created  earl  of  Devonfl)ire,  in  quality 
of  tutor  to  his  fon  William,  lord  Cavendifh.  Mr.  Hobbes  To  effedually  recom- 
mended himfelf  both  to  this  young  nobleman  and  to  his  father,  that  he  was  fcnt 
abroad  with  him  on  his  travels  in  1610,  and  made  the  tour  of  France  and  Italv, 
which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  making  himfelf  a  complete  mafler  of  the  la'n- 
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guages  of  thofe  countries.  Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  became  acquainted 
with  feveral  perfons  of  high  rank,  and  alfo  with  men  eminently  diftinguifhed  fof 
their  genius  and  learning ;  particularly  the  lord  chancellor  Bacon,  who  is  faid  to 
have  admitted  him  to  a  great  degree  of  familiarity,  and  to  have  made  ufe  of  his  pen 
for  tranflating  fome  of  his  excellent  works  into  Latin.  He  was  likcwife  much 
in  the  favour  of  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury;  and  Ben  Johnfon  had  fuch 
an  efteem  for  him,  that  he  reviled  the  firfl  work  wJiich  he  publilhed,  name- 
ly, his  Englilh  tranflation  of  the  Hiftory  of  Thucydides.  This  has  been  ef- 
teemed  one  of  the  bell  tranflations  that  we  have  of  any  Greek  writer.  '  Whilft 
Mr.  Hobbes  was  engaged  in  this  work,  his  patron  the  earl  of  Devonlhire  died,  in 
1626  J  and,  in  16:8,  the  year  his  tranflation  was  publiflied,  that  nobleman's  fon 
died  alfo,  in  whole  fervice  our  author  had  lived  twenty  years,  firft  in  quality  of 
his  tutor,  and  afterwards  of  his  fecretary.  This  induced  Mr.  Hobbes  to  accept  of 
an  offer  made  him  of  going  abroad  with  the  fon  of  Sir  Gervafe  Clifton,  whom  he 
accordingly  accompanied  into  France,  and  ftaid  there  fome  tin;ie.  But  while  he 
continued  there,  he  was  Iblicited  to  return  to  England,  in  order  to  take  under  his 
care  the  young  heir  of  that  noble  family  to  which  he  had  fo  early  attached  himfelf. 
It  was  in  the  year  163 1,  that  the  countefs  dowager  of  Devonlhire  entrufted  him 
with  the  care  of  the  young  earl,  who  was  then  about  the  age  of  thirteen.  This 
was  very  fuitable  to  Mr.  Hobbes's  inclinations,  and  he  difcharged  his  truft  with 
great  fidelity  and  diligence.  In  1634  he  accompanied  his  noble  pupil  to  Paris, 
where  he  applied  his  vacant  hours  to  natural  philofophy,  and  more  elpecially  to  the 
underftanding  of  mechanifm,  and  the  caufes  of  animal  motion.  Upon  thefe  fub- 
jefts  he  conferred  with  Father  Merfenne,  a  man  of  extenfive  learning,  and  parti- 
cularly eminent  for  his  phyfical  and  mathematical  knowledge ;  and  who  kept  up 
a  correfpondence  with  almoft  all  the  learned  in  Europe.  From  Paris  he  attended 
his  pupil  into  Italy,  where  at  Pifa  he  became  known  to  that  illuftrious  aflronomer 
Galileo  J  and  after  having  feen  all  that  was  remarkable  in  that  country,  he  returned 
with  the  earl  of  Devonfliire  into  England  in  1637.  ^^  continued  to  live  in  that 
nobleman's  family ;  and  his  long  refidence  in  the  fine  feat  at  Chatfworth  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  exercifing  his  inclination  for  Latin  poetry,  in  celebrating 
the  wonders  of  the  Peak.  And  accordingly  he  publilhed  a  Latin  poem  on  that 
fubjed  in  4to.  an  Engliih  tranflation  of  which  was  afterwards  printed. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1641,  when  there  appeared  reafon  to  expedl 
civil  commotions  in  England,  Mr.  Hobbes  v;ithdrew,  for  the  fake  of  living  in 
quiet,  to  Paris.  He  had  not  been  long  there,  when,  by  the  good  ofiices  of  his 
friend  Father  Merfenne,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Defcartesj  and 
afterwards  held  a  correfpondence  v/ith  hini  upon  feveral  mathematical  fubjeds.  But 
when  Defcartes  printed  his  Meditations,  wherein  he  attempted  to  eftablifu  points 
of  the  higheft  confequence  from  innate  ideas,  Mr.  Hobbes  took  the  liberty  of  dif- 
fenting  from  him;  as  did  alfo  the  French  king's  mathematical  profefTor,  Peter  Gaf- 
fendi,  with  whom  Hobbes  contraded  a  very  clofe  friemifnip,  which  was  not  inter- 
rupted till  the  death  of  the  former.  In  1642  Mr.  Hobbes  printed  a  few  copies 
of  his  famous  book,  entitled,  "  Elementa  Philofophica  de  C  ive."  This  work, 
which  made  a  great  noife  in  Europe,  raifed  againlt  him  many  adverfaries,  w^o 
charged  him,  and  indeed  juflly,  with  inflilling  principles  which  had  a  dangerous 
tendency.  Immediately  after  the  appearance  of  this  book,  Defcartes  gave  the  fol- 
lowing judgment  of  it  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  :  *'  I  am  of  opinion  (lays  he)  that 
the  author  of  the  book  De  Give  is  the  fame  perfon  who  wrote  the  third  objeftion 
againft  my  Meditations.     I  think  him  a  much  greater  maftitr  of  morality,  than 
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of  metaphyfics  or  natural  philofophy ;  though  I  can  by  no  means  approve  of  his 
principles  or  maxims,  which  are  very  bad,  and  extremely  dangerous  -,  becaufe  they 
fuppofe  all  men  to  be  wicked,  or  give  them  occafion  to  be  fo.  His  whole  defign 
is  to  write  in  favour  of  monarchy,  which  might  be  done  to  more  advantage  than 
he  has  done,  upon  maxims  more  virtuous  and  folid.  He  has  written  likewife  great- 
ly to  the  difadvantage  of  the  church  and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  fo  that  if 
he  is  not  particularly  fupported  by  fome  powerful  intereft,  I  do  not  fee  how  he  can 
efcape  having  his  book  cenfured." 

Among  other  perfons  of  rank,  who,  upon  the  ruin  of  the  royal  caufe,  retired 
into  France,  was  Sir  Charles  Cavendifh,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Newcartle  j  and 
this  gentleman,  being  fkilled  in  every  branch  of  the  mathematics,  proved  a  con- 
ftant  friend  and  patron  to  Mr.  Hobbes ;  whofe  reputation  for  that  kind  of  learn- 
ing was  now  fo  well  eftabliflied,  that,  in  1647,  he  was  recommended  to  inftruJil 
therein  Charles  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  king  Charles  fl.  In  1650  was  pub- 
liflied  at  London  a  fmall  treatife  of  Mr.  Hobbes's,  entitled,  "  Human  Nature,'* 
and  another,  "  De  Corpore  Politico,  or,  of  the  Elements  of  the  Law."  This 
latter  piece  was  prefented  to  GalTendi,  and  read  by  him  a  few  months  before  his 
death  ;  who  is  faid  firft  to  have  kiflfed  it,  and  then  to  have  delivered  his  opinion  of 
it  in  thefe  words  :  "  This  treatife  is  indeed  fmall  in  bulk,  but  in  my  judgment  the 
very  marrow  of  fcience."  Mr.  Hobbes  had  now  for  a  confiderable  time  been  em- 
ployed in  digefting  his  religious,  moral,  and  political  principles,  into  a  fyftem, 
which  he  called  "  Leviathan  •,  or  the  matter,  form,  and  pov/er  of  a  Common- 
wealth, ecclefiaftical  and  civil."  This  was  publifhed  at  London  in  1651,  in  folio. 
It  was  juftly  confidered  as  a  book  of  a  very  evil  tendency,  and  was  oppofed  by 
feveral  learned  writers.  After  the  publication  of  this  work,  Mr.  Hobbes  returned 
to  England,  where  he  numbered  among  his  intimate  friends  fome  of  the  greatefl: 
men  of  the  age,  particularly  Dr.  Harvey,  Mr.  Selden,  and  Abraham  Cowley.  Jn^ 
1654  he  publifhed  his  Letter  upon  Liberty  and  Necefiity,  which  gave  rife  to  a 
long  controverfy  between  him  and  Dr.  Bramhall,  bifliop  of  Londonderry.  About 
this  time  he  alfo  publifhed  "  Elementorum  Philofophise,  fedlio  prima,  de  Corpore,"' 
This  occafioned  the  controverfy  between  him  and  Dr.  Wallis,  mathematical  profef- 
for  at  Oxford,  which  lafled  as  long  as  Mr.  Hobbes  lived,  and  in  which  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  have  all  the  mathematicians  againfh  him.  It  is  indeed  faid,  that  he 
came  too  late  to  this  ftudy  for  a  man  who  would  excel  in  it  -,  and  that  though  for 
a  time  he  maintained  his  credit,  while  he  was  content  to  proceed  in  the  fame  track 
with  others,  and  to  reafon  in  the  accullomed  manner  from  the  eftablifhed  princi- 
ples of  the  fcience,  yet  when  he  began  to  digrefs  into  new  paths,  and  fet  up  for  a 
reformer,  inventor,  and  improver  of  geometry,  he  lofl  himfclf  extremely.  It  was 
in  1655,  that  Wallis  firfb  attacked  the  mathematical  part  of  our  author's  philofo- 
phy, in  a  treatife,  entitled,  '*  Elenchus  Geometrias  Hobbian^."  This,  and  another 
attack  made  againtt  him  by  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  Mr.  Hobbes,  in  1 656,  anfwered  in  atrea- 
tife,  entitled,  "  Six  Leflbns  to  the  ProfefTors  of  Mathematics  of  the  inftitution  of 
Sir  Henry  Savile."  To  this  Wallis  replied  the  fame  year,  in  a  book,  entitled, 
*'  Due  Correction  for  Mr.  Hobbes  :  or,  School-difcipline  for  not  faying  his  lefiTons 
right,  &c."  Upon  this,  in  1657,  Mr.  Hobbes  publifhed  in  En'glifh  a  treatife 
under  the  title  of  "  Stigmai ;  the  marks  of  the  abfurd  Geometry,  &c.  of  Dr.  Wal- 
lis." To  this  Dr.  Wallis  replied  the  fame  year,  in  a  treatife  entitled,  "  Hobbiani 
Pundli  Difpunftio;  or.  An  Anfwer  to  a  late  Treatife,  &c."  And  in  1660,  Mr. 
Hobbes  renewed  this  paper  war,   by  publifliing  a  new  work,  in  Latin,   under 
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the  title  of  "  Examlnatio  &  Emendatio  Mathematicse  hodiernse,  fex  dialogis  com* 
prehenfa."  Upon  the  rcrtoration  of  King  Charles  II.  Mr.  Hobbc-s  came  up  t* 
London.  He  was  at  Salilbury-Houfe  with  his  patron,  when  the  king  paffing 
by  one  day,  accidentally  iaw  him.  He  fent  for  him,  gave  him  his  hand  to  kifs, 
and  enquired  kindly  after  his  health  and  circumflances;  and  feme  time  after  di- 
reded  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  an  eminent  portrait  painter,  to  go  to  him  and  draw  his 
pidlure.  His  majefty  likewife  afforded  Mr.  Hobbes  another  private  audience,  fpoke 
to  him  very  kindh',  affured  him  of  his  protedtion,  and  fettled  a  penfion  upon  him 
of  lool.  per  annum,  out  of  his  privy  purfe.  Yet  this  did  not  render  him  entirely 
fafe ;  for  in  1666,  his  Leviathan,  and  his  treatife  De  Cive,  were  cenfured  by  par- 
liament, which  alarmed  him  very  much-,  as  did  alfo  the  bringing  a  bill  into  the 
houfe  of  commons  to  punifli  atheifm  and  profanenefs.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  on  this  occafion,  that  he  compoied  his  "  Hillorical  Narration  concerning  He- 
refy,  and  the  punifhment  thereof;"  with  a  view  of  demonflrating  that  he  could 
not  be  legally  puniflied  for  herefy,  in  writing  and  publifhing  his  Leviathan, 

In  the  mean  time,  the  controverfy  between  Mr.  Hobbes  and  Dr.  Wallis  ftiil 
•continued,  and  feveral  pieces  paffed  between  them.  Wallis  having  printed  "  Hob- 
bius  Heautoncimorumenos,  or  a  Confideration  of  Mr.  Hobbes's  Dialogues  j"  this 
gave  our  author  occafion  to  publifli  "  Confiderations  upon  the  reputation,  loyalty, 
manners,  and  religion,  of  1  homas  Hobbes  of  Malm&fbury,  written  by  himfelf, 
by  way  of  letter  to  a  learned  perfon  ;"  i.  e.  Dr.  Wallis.  In  this  Hobbes  vindi- 
cates his  own  character  with  much  fpirit,  and  treats  Wallis  with  great  feverity. 
Our  author's  next  performance  was,  "DePrincipiis&Ratiocinatione  Geometrarum, 
contra  faftum  ProfefTorum  Geometrias."  Hobbes's  ftock  of  patience  feems  to  have 
been  exhaulled,  when  he  wrote  this  piece;  for  he  makes  the  following  obfervation 
concerning  the  ftate  of  the  difpute  between  him  and  Wallis,  and  his  other  oppo- 
nents :  "  With  refpeft  to  thofc  (fays  he)  who  have  written  upon  thefe  kind  of  'i 
fubjeds,  and  myfelf,  either  I  alone  am  mad,  or  they  are  all  out  of  their  fenfer ;, 
fo  that  no  third  opinion  can  be  taken,  unlcfs  any  will  lay  that  we  ate  all  mad." 

In  1669  Mr.  Hobbes  was  vifited  by  Cofmo  de  Medicis,  then  prince,  and  after- 
wards duke  of  Lufcany,  who  gave  him  ample  marks  of  his  elteem  and  refpedl ; 
and  having  received  his  pidure,  and  a  complete  colledion  of  his  works,  caufed 
the  former  to  be  repofited  among  his  curiofities,  the  latter  in  his  noble  library  at 
Florence.  The  like  vifits  he  received  from  foreign  ambafladors,  and  other  ftran- 
gtrs  of  diftindion ;  who  were  curious  to  fee  a  perlun  whofe  fingular  opinions  and 
numerous  writings  had  made  fo  much  noife  all  over  Europe.  In  167 >'-  he  wrote 
an  account  of  his  own  life  in  Latin  verfe,  when,  as  he  obferves,  he  had  completed 
his  eighty-fourth  year.  Two  years  after,  he  publilhed  in  Englifh  verfe  four  books 
of  Homer's  Odylfey,  which  were  favourably  received  by  the  public;  and  this  en- 
couraged him  to  undertake  a  tranflation  of  the  whole  Iliad  and  OdyfTcy,  which 
he  publifhed  in  1675.  iMr.  Pope,  in  the  preface  to  his  own  irnnflation  of  the 
Iliad  of  Homer,  fays,  "  Mr  Hobbes  in  his  verfion  has  given  a  corred  explana- 
tion of  the  fenfe  in  general,  but  for  particulars  and  circumdanccs  he  continually 
lops  them,  and  often  omits  the  mofl:  beautiful.  As  for  it's  having  been  efleemed' 
a  clofe  tranflation,  I  doubi  not  many  have  been  led  into  that  error  by  the  fhort- 
nefs  of  it,  which  proceeds  not  from  his  following  the  original  line  by  line,  but  from 
the  contradions  above-mentioned.  He  fometimcs  omirs  whole  fimilies  and  fen- 
tences,  aod  is  njw  and  t!\en  guilty  of  miftakes,  into  which  no  writer  of  his  learning 
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could  have  fallen  but  through  carelelTncfs.  His  poetry,  as  well  as  Ogilby's,  is  too 
mean  for  criticifm." 

Mr.  Hobbes  wrote  feveral  other  pieces  befides  thofe  we  have  mentioned.  He 
died  on  the  4th  of  December,  1679,  in  the  ninety-fccond  year  of  his  age.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Granger  ftyles  him  "  a  man  of  much  learning,  more  thinking,  and  not 
a  little  knowledge  of  the  world;"  and  obferves,  that  "  he  was  one  of  the  mo(t 
celebrated  and  admired  authors  of  his  age.  His  ftyle  is  incomparably  better  than 
that  of  any  other  writer  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  was,  for  it's  uncommon 
ftrength  and  purity,  fcarcely  equalled  in  the  fucceeding  reion.  He  has,  in  tranfla- 
tion,  done  Thucydides  as  much  juftice  as  he  has  done  injury  to  Homer :  but  he 
looked  upon  himfelf  as  born  for  much  greater  things  than  treading  in  the  foot- 
fteps  of  his  predeceflbrs.  He  was  for  ftriking  out  new  paths  in  fcience,  govern- 
ment, and  religion;  and  for  removing  the  landmarks  of  former  ages.  His  ethics 
have  a  ftrong  tendency  to  corrupt  our  morals,  and  his  politics  to  deftroy  that  li- 
berty which  is  the  birth-right  of  every  human  creature.  He  is  commonly  repre- 
fented  as  a  fceptic  in  religion,  and  a  dogmatift  in  philolbphy  ;  but  he  was  a  dog- 
matift  in  both.  The  main  principles  of  his  Leviathan  are  as  little  founded  inmo- 
•ral  or  evangelical  truth,  as  the  rules  he  laid  down  for  fquaring  the  circle  are  in 
mathematical  demonftration.  His  book  on  Human  Nature  is  efteemed  the  belt 
of  his  works." 

Among  thofe  who  have  written  againft  Mr.  Hobbes's  pernicious  tenets,  we  may 
particularly  reckon  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  bifhop  of  Salilbury,  archbishop  Bramhall, 
archbilhop  Tennifon,  bilhop  Parker,  bifhop  Cumberland,  and  the  earl  of  Cla- 
rendon. 

HOGARTH  (William)  an  excellent  burlefque  painter,  was  born  in  the  pa- 
rifh  of  St.  Bartholomew,  London,  in  the  year  1698.  His  father,  being  one  of 
the  lower  clafs  of  tradefmen,  had  no  higher  views  for  him,  than  binding  him  ap- 
prentice to  an  engraver  of  pewter  pots.  How  long  he  purfued  this  contemptible 
employment  is  uncertain  ;  but  the  firft  piece  in  which  he  diftinguilhed  himfelf  as 
a  painter,  was  the  figures  of  the  Wandfworth  AfTembly,  which  are  drawn  from 
the  life,  without  any  circumftances  of  his  burlefque  manner.  His  next  produftion 
was  probably  that  fine  pidure  of  the  Pool  of  Bethefda,  which  he  prefented  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  hofpital.  His  being  afterwards  employed  to  draw  defigns  for  a 
new  edition  of  Hudibras,  was  the  inlet  to  his  future  excellence  in  comic  paintino, 
in  which  he  furpafTed  all  that  ever  came  before,  or  have  fincc  fucceeded  him.  The 
firft  work  of  this  fort  which  he  produced,  was  his  Harlot's  Progrefs,  which  has 
ever  been  efteemed  a  mafter-piece  in  its  kind.  The  ingenious  Abbe  du  Bos  had 
often  complained,  that  no  hiftory  painter  of  his  time  had  gone  through  a  feries  of 
adlions,  and  thus,  like  an  hiftorian,  painted  the  fuccelTive  fortunes  of  an  hero  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave.  What  du  Bos  wifhed  to  fee  done,  Hogarth  performed. 
He  launches  out  his  young  adventurer  a  fimple  girl  upon  the  town,  and  condudls 
her  through  all  the  vicifTitudes  of  wretchednels  to  a  premature  death.  The  Rake's 
Progrefs  {"ucceeded,  which,  though  not  equal  to  the  former,  was  allowed  to  be 
pofTefTed  of  confiderable  merit. 

Soon  after  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Mr.  Hogarth  made 
a  trip  to  Paris  ;  the  confequence  of  which  was,  his  humorous  print  called  the 
Road  Beef  of  Old  England.  In  1750  he  publilhed  a  treatife  entitled  the  Analy- 
fis  of  Beauty ;  and  about  feven  years  after,  he  fucceeded  his  brother-in-law  as  fer- 
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jeant-painter  to  his  maiefl:/.  The  laft  material  circumftance  of  his  life  was  his  con- 
reft  with  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Churchill.  It  is  laid  tnat  both  met  at  Weftminfter- 
hall  •,  Hogarth,  to  catch  a  ridiculous  likenefs  of  the  poet  •,  and  Churchill,  to  fur- 
nilli  a  ludicrous  defcription  of  the  painter.  But  Hogarth's  print  of  Churchill  was 
not  much  efteemed,  and  the  poet's  letter  to  him  died  with  the  fubjeft.  Mr.  Ho- 
garth's death  happened  on  the  25th  of  Oilober,  1764.  Befides  the  piftures  and 
taints  already  mentioned,  he  publifhed  many  others,  viz.  Marriage  a-la-mode,  in 
fix  prints  i  the  enraged  Mufician  i  ^outhwark  Fair-,  the  March  to  Finchley ;  four 
prints  of  an  election-,  the  l-fFcds  of  Idlenefs  and  Tnduftry,  exemplified  in  the  con- 
duit of  two  fellow-apprentices,  in  twelve  prints ;  the  fleeping  Congregation  ;  Co- 
lumbus breaking  the  egg;  two  prints  of  an  invafioni  the  diftiefll'd  Poet  -,  the  five 
orders  of  perriwigs  ;  Paul  before  Felix  j  Mr.  barrick  in  the  chara(5ler  of  kinw 
Richard  III.  &c.  &c. 

HOLT  C^ir  Johm)  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  King's-Bench,  was  the  eldeft  fon 
of  Sir  Thomas  Holt,  ferjcant  at  law -,  and  was  born  at  Thame,  in  Oxfordfnire, 
on  the  goch  of  December,  1642.  He  received  his  education  at  Abingdon-fchool,. 
and  at  Onel-coUege,  Oxford  ;  whence  he  removed  to  Gray's  Inn,  London,  and 
applying  himfelf  with  great  diligence  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  became,  in  the 
Ipace  of  a  few  years,  a  moft  diftinguiflied  barrillei.  In  February  1685  he  was 
made,  by  the  king's  letters  patent,  recorder  of  London,  v/hich  ofiice  he  difcharged 
with  applaufe  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  during  which  time  he  received  the  ho- 
no'ir  uf  knighthood  ;  but  refufing  to  expound  the  law  according  to  his  majefty's 
plcafure,  he  was  dilmiffed  from  his  empl  jyment.  In  686  he  was  called  to  the  de- 
gree of  a  fe^jeant  at  law;  and  being  chofcn  a  member  of  the  convention-parlia- 
ment, in  1618,  was,  on  the  arrival  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  appointed  one  of 
the  managers  for  the  commons  in  the  conferences  held  with  the  lords  concerning 
the  abdicati  )n  of  the  king  and  the  vacancy  of  the  throne.  His  behaviour  on  this 
occafion  probably  contributed  to  his  advancement ;  for  immediately  after  the  Re- 
voliitim,  he  was  made  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  court  of  King's-Bench,  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  privy-council.  In  the  year  1700,  when  the  lord  chancellor  Somers 
wris  deprived  of  the  great  feal,  king  William  prcfled  our  chief  juftice  to  accept  of 
it ;  but  he  d'-clmed  the  honour  that  was  offered  him.  Hi.s  integrity  and  upright- 
riefs  as  a  judge  are  celebrated  in  the  fourteenth  number  of  the  Tatler,  under  the 
chnrader  of  Verus.  He  died  on  the  5th  of  March,  1709,  after  a  lingering  ill- 
nefs,  ih  the  fixty-feventh  year  of  his  age  •,  and  was  interred  in  the  parifh-church  of 
Redgrave  in  Suffolk,  where  a  fumptuous  marble  monument  was  ereded  to  his 
memory. 

Sir  John  Holt  was  one  of  the  ableft  and  moft  upright  judges  that  ever  prefidcd 
in  a  court  of  juftice.  He  was  a  perfeft  maft(  r  of  the  common  law,  and  applied 
himfelf  with  great  aftiduity  to  the  functions  of  his  important  office.  He  pofleffed 
an  uncommon  clearnels  of  underftanding,  and  great  folidity  of  judgment-,  and 
fuch  was  his  integrity  and  firmnefs  of  mind,  that  he  could  never  be  induced  to 
fwerve  in  the  leaft  from  what  he  thought  to  be  law  and  juftice,  even  in  compliance 
with  his  fovereign,  or  either  houfe  of  parliament.  He  had  a  juft  fenfe  of  the  ex- 
treme danger  of  calling  in  the  military  power,  under  pretence  of  afTifting  the  civil 
magiftrates  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  -,  and  he  would  on  no  occafion  countenance 
any  thing  of  this  kind.  Whilft  he  held  the  office  of  chief  juftice,  there  happen- 
ed a  riot  in  Holborn,  occafioncd  by  a  villainous  practice  in  which  fome  people 
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had  engaged,  of  decoying  young  perfons  of  both,  fexes  to  the  plantations.  The 
perfons  fo  decoyed  they  kept  priioners  in  a  houfe  in  Hoiborn,.  'till  they  could  find 
an  opportunity  of  Ihipping  them  off;  which  being  difcoveied,  the  enraged  popu- 
lace were  going  to  pull  down  the  houfe.  Notice  of  this  being  fent  to  Whitehall, 
a  party  of  the  guards  were  commanded  to  march  to  the  place  •,  but  they  firil  fent 
an  officer  to  lord  chief  juftice  Holt  to  acquaint  him  with  the  dcfign,  and  to  de- 
fire  him  to  fend  fome  of  his  people  to  attend  the  foldiers,  in  order  to  give  it  the 
better  countenance.  The  officer  haying  delivered  his  meflage,  the  chief  juftice 
faid  to  him,  "  Suppofe  the  populace  jhould  not  difperfe  at  your  appearance,  what 
are  you  to  do  then  ?"  "  Sir,  (anfwered  the  officer)  we  have  orders  to  fire  upon  them." 
*'  Have  you,  Sir?  (replied  his  lordfhip)  then  take  notice  of  what  I  fay  :  if  there 
be  one  man  killed,  and  you  are  tried  before  me,  I  will  take  care  that  you,  and 
every  foldier  of  your  party,  {hall  be  hanged.  Sir,  fadded  he)  go  back  to  thofe 
who  fent  you,  and  acquaint  them,  that  no  officer  of  mine  fliall  attend  foldiers  -, 
and  let  them  know  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  laws  of  this  kingdom  are  not  to  be 
executed  by  the  fword  :  thefe  matters  belong  to  the  civil  power,  and  you  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them."  Upon  this,  the  lord  chief  juftice  ordered  his  tip- 
flaves,  with  a  few  conftables,  to  attend  him,  and  going  in  perfon  to  the  place  where 
the  tumult  was,  expoftulated  with  the  mob,  and  a/Turing  them  that  juftice  fhould 
be  done  upon  the  perfons  who  were  the  objedls  of  their  indignation,  they  all 
difperfed  quietly. 

HOWARD  (Sir  Edward)  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  was  the  fecond  foa 
of  Thomas  earl  of  Surry,  afterwards  duke  of  Norfolk.  He  began  early  to  tef- 
tify  his  inclination  to  the  fea-fervice;  for  in  1492,  when  he  was  a  very  young 
man,  he  went  out  in  a  fleet  commanded  by  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  with  a  view  of 
acquiring  fl<iil  in  naval  affairs,  and  in  the  art  of  war.  The  fleet  which  Poynings  com- 
manded, conftfting  of  twelve  fail,  was  fent  by  king  Henry  VII.  to  affift  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  againft  his  rebellious  fubjeds.  In  the  courfe  of  this  expedition, 
our  young  feaman  gave  proofs  of  extraordinary  courage,  and  had  on  that  account 
the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  on  him.  On  the  acceffion  of  Henry  VIII. 
that  monarch  made  choice  of  hira  for  his  ftandard-bearcr  ;  which,  in  thofe  day?, 
■was  not  only  a  mark  of  particular  favour,  but  of  the  higheft  confidence  and  re- 
fpeft. 

In  1511,  Sir  Andrew  Barton,  a  Scotch  feaman,  with  two  flout  veffels,  commit- 
ted piracy  on  the  Englifh  coafts,  and  greatly  interrupted  the  trade  and  navigation 
of  the  kingdom.  His  pretence  was,  letters  of  reprifal  granted  him  againlt  the 
Portuguefe,  by  James  III.  late  king  of  Scotland;  and  under  colour  of  this,  he 
feized  and  plundered  what  fhips  he  pleafed,  alledging  that  they  had  Portuguefe 
goods  on  board.  Complaint  being  made  of  thefc  grievances  to  the  privy-council 
of  England,  Sir  Edward  Howard's  father,  the  earl  of  Surry,  declared,  "  That  the 
narrow  fcas  fliould  not  be  fo  infefted,  whiift  he  had  an  eftate  that  could  furnifh  a 
fh'p,  or  a  Ion  who  was  capable  of  commanding  one."  And  accordingly  two  fhips 
were  fitted  out  by  Sir  Edward  Howard  and  his  elder  brother  ^ir  !  homas,  and  pro- 
bably at  their  father's  expence.  1  hefe  two  gallant  brothers  havmg  been  fbme 
days  at  fea,  were  feparated  by  a  ftonn,  which  gave  Sir  Thomas  an  0[)portunity  of 
coming  up  with  ."'ir  Andrew  Barton  in  the  Li(^n.  An  obftinate  fngagement  im- 
mediately cnfued,  the  fuccefs  of  which  was  long  doubtful.  The  Scotch  comman- 
der, who  was  a  bold  and  experienced  feaman,  made  a  very  dcfperate  defcncej  but 
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he  was  at  length  killed,  and  the  (hip  furrendered  to  Sir  Thomas  Howard.  Sir 
Edward,  in  the  mean  time,  came  up  with  Barton's  other  vcrffel,  which  was  named 
the  Jenny  Perwin,  and  exceedingly  well  manned.  After  a  fharp  engagement,  Sir 
Edward  made  himfelf  mailer  of  this  Ihip  alio ;  and  both  the  Scotch  veflcls,  with 
the  furviving  part  of  their  crews,  were  triumphantly  brought  into  the  River  Thames, 
by  the  two  noble  brothers.  The  prifoners,  having  been  lome  time  confined,  were 
afterwards  fet  at  liberty.  James  IV.  then  king  of  Scotland,  highly  refented  this 
adion,  and  fent  ambafladors  to  the  king  of  England,  to  demand  fatisfadtion.  But 
Henry  returned  him  this  anfwer,  "  That  punilhing  p:rates  was  never  confidered  as 
a  breach  of  peace  among  princes." 

Sir  Edward  Howard's  charadler  for  courage  and  naval  abilities  was  now  fo  well 
eflablifhed,  that  in  151 2  he  was  appointed  lord  high  admiral  of  England.  King 
Henry  having,  the  fame  year,  entered  into  a  war  with  France,  the  marquis  of 
Dorfet  was  fent  with  a  confiderable  army  into  Bifcay,  in  order  to  penetrate  that 
way  into  the  province  of  Guienne.  The  marquis  and  his  troops  were  convoyed 
by  Sir  Edward  Howard ;  and  when  the  forces  were  landed,  the  lord  admiral  put 
to  fea  again  with  his  fquadron.  He  arrived  on  the  coaft  of  Brittany,  and  having 
firlr  cleared  the  fea  of  the  enemy,  landed  feme  of  his  men  about  Conqueft  ancl 
Breft,  who  burnt  feveral  towns,  and  ravaged  the  adjacent  country.  The  French 
monarch,  alarmed  at  the  Englilh  admiral's  fuccefs,  equipped  a  powerful  fleet  to 
oppole  his  progrefs.  King  Henry  being  informed  of  this  circumftance,  ordered 
five  and  twenty  fhips  of  war  to  be  fitted  out  without  delay,  to  go  to  the  aflif- 
tance  of  the  lord  admiral  -,  and  he  went  himfelf  to  Portfmouth  to  haften  the  ar- 
mament. When  Sir  Edward  Howard  had  received  this  reinforcement,  his  fleet 
confirted  of  forty-five  fail.  He  immediately  determined  to  attack  the  enenay,  who 
were  now  ready  to  come  out  of  the  harbour  of  Breft.  The  French  admiral  was  a  very 
brave  feaman  ;  and  the  fhip  he  commanded,  which  was  called  the  Cordelier,  was 
fo  large  as  to  be  able  to  carry  twelve  hundred  men,  cxclufive  of  mariners.  Sir 
Thomas  Knevet,  however,  in  the  Regent,  which  was  a  much  fmaller  velTel,  at- 
tacked and  boarded  the  French  admiral's  fhip.  The  aftion  was  maintained  for 
fome  time  with  great  bravery  on  both  fides.  But  at  length  the  French  fliip  took 
fire-,  and  that  and  the  Regent  being  clofely  grappled  together,  they  both  blew  up, 
Tiud  fixte-en  hundred  gallant  men,  befides  the  two  commanders,  perifhed  in  an 
ijiftani*.  This  fatal  llroke  threw  both  fleets  into  confternation ;  for  though  they 
had  been  for  fome  time  engaged,  they  foon  after  feparated,  without  proceeding 
to  any  further  hollilities  on  either  fide. 

In  the  year  1513,  Sir  Edward  put  to  fea  again,  with  forty-two  fhips  of  war, 
befides  fmall  veflfcls,  and  forced  the  French  into  the  harbour  of  Breft.  He  alfo 
made  frequent  defcents  upon  the  coafl  of  France,  and  ravaged  the  country  round 
about.  The  French  king,  therefore,  ordered  Pregent,  one  of  his  ablell  fea-of- 
ficcrs,  to  fail  from  Toulon  with  a  fquadron  of  gallics-,  and,  after  joining  the  Breft 
fleer,  to  come  out  and  fight  the  Fnglifli.  Sir  Edward  Howard  having  received 
information  of  this  defign,  formed  a  plan  for  burning  the  French  ftiips  in  the  har- 
bour. He  was  fo  confident  of  fuccefs  in  this  afi'air,  that  he  acquainted  the  king 
with  it,    and  invited  him  to  be  prclent  at  fo  glorious  an  adion  j    defiring  that 

*•  According  to  fome  writers,  the  French  admiral  fet  fire  to  his  fhip  on  purpofe,  chufing  rather 
to  blew  up  his  own  fbip  and  that  of  the  enemy  toirethcr,  than  fubmit  to  the  Enfrliili  com- 
mander. 
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his  majefty  fiiould  rather  have  the  honour  of  deftroying  the  French  naval  force, 
than  himfelf.  But  Sir  Edward's  letter  being  laid  before  the  council,  they  were  of 
different  fentiments,  confidering  the  affair  as  by  much  too  hazardous  for  his  majefty's 
perfon  to  be  expofed  in  it.  They  therefore  wrote  to  the  admiral,  commanding  him 
not  to  fend  excufes,  but  to  do  his  duty.  Sir  Edward  was  extremely  piqued  at 
this  language  ;  fuppofing  that  from  his  well-known  bravery,  he  ought  not  to  have 
been  fubjedted  to  fuch  a  reproof.  However,  he  immediately  prepared  to  enter  the. 
harbour.  And  for  this  purpofe  he  ordered  about  fifteen  hundred  men  into  his  boats^ 
which  brought  the  French,  to  the  number  of  ten  thoufand,  down  to  line  the 
fhore.  But  he  at  length  found  his  defign  to  be  impracticable  -,  for  the  French^ 
fliips  lay  under  the  cover  of  their  fortifications,  and  of  a  line  of  twenty-four  large 
hulks  lalhed  together,  which  they  intended  to  have  fct  on  fire,  if  the  Englifh  had 
forced  them  to  an  engagement.  Sir  Edward  put  the  beft  face  he  could  upon  this 
difappointment ;  and  in  the  mean  time  received  intelligence  that  Pregent,  with  fijc 
gallies,  and  four  tenders,  was  arrived  in  Conquer  bay,  a  little  below  Breft,  and. 
only  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  entering  that  harbour.  The  lord  admiral  here-^ 
upon  Cent  a  frigate  to  reconnoitre  the  fituation  of  the  enemy,  whom  they  perceived 
at  an  anchor  between  two  rocks,  on  each  of  which  flood  a  ilrong  fort,  and  fo  far 
up  the  bay,  that  it  was  not  poflible  to  bring  any  of  the  Englifh  fhips  of  force  to- 
bear  upon  them.  Sir  Edward,  however,  determined  to  attack  them ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  manned  the  only  two  gallies  he  had  in  his  fleet  with  fome  of  his  braveft 
ftien  ',  and  with  two  row-barges,  and  two  tenders,  he  entered  the  bay.  Gne  of  the 
gallies  was  commanded  by  himfelf,  the  other  by  lord  Ferrers.  There  being  a  briflc 
gale  of  wind,  they  foon  came  up  with  the  enemy,  and  Sir  Edward  immediately 
attacked  the  French  admiral.  Armed  with  his  fword  and  target,  he  undauntedly 
entered  the  fhip  of  his  enemy,  having  only  eighteen  Englifhmen  and  one  Spaniard 
attending  him.  But  he  had  no  fooner  boarded  the  French  velTel,  than  the  grap- 
pling-tackle,  which  faflened  his  galley  to  that  of  the  enemy,  either  flipped,  or  was 
cut  afunder.  Thus  was  the  gallant  Howard  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  French  com- 
mander. But  he  difdained  that  fafety  which  could  only  be  purchafed  by  captivity. 
He  therefore  took  his  whiftle  (which  in  thofe  days,  we  are  told,  was  the  badge  of 
fupreme  command  at  fea)  from  his  neck,  and  threw  it  into  the  Tea  -,  into  which  he 
himfelf,  with  feventeen  of  his  followers,  were  immediately  pufhed  by  the  pikes  of 
his  enemies.  Such  was  the  immature  death,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1513,  of  Sir 
Edward  Howard,  knight  of  the  Garter,  and  lord  high  admiral  of  England.  He 
had  great  fkill  in  maritime  affairs,  and  pofTefTed  an  extraordinary  degree  of  bravery. 
It  was  his  avowed  maxim,  *'  That  a  feaman  never  did  good,  who  was  not  refolute 
to  a  degree  of  madnefs."  He  was  a  warm  friend  to  the  interefl  of  his  country^  and 
at  all  times  ready  to  hazard  his  life  and  fortune  in  its  fervice. 

HGWARD  (Thomas)  duke  of  Norfolk,  a  brave  and  experienced  admiral,  an 
able  general,  and  a  great  flatefman,  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  Thomas  earl  of  Surry, 
afterwards  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  brother  to  the  lord  Admiral,  the  fubjedt 
of  the  preceding  life.  He  early  diflinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  courage,  and  thirfl  for 
military  glory.  He  engaged  in  the  expedition  againfl  bir  Andrew  Barton,  in  con- 
junftion  with  his  brother  Sir  Edward,  and  had  himfelf  the  honour  of  taking  Bar- 
ton's fhip.  He  attended  the  marquis  of  Dorfet  in  his  expedition  againfl  Guienne, 
which  was  rendered  unfucctfsful  by  the  infincerity  of  Ferdinand  king  of  Spain 5 
and  the  marquis  falling  fick,  Sir  Thomas  Howard  fucceedcdhimj  and  Ihewed  great 
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condu<5fc  in  bringing  home  the  renjaindcr  of  the  Englifli  army.  '  A  few  nfidintlis  aftef 
the  arrival  of  Sir  Thomas  in  England,  he  received  ihe  ill  news  of  his  brother  the 
■lord  admirals  death;  whereupon  the  king  immtdintely  appointed  him  his  fucceflbf. 
1  his  promotion  was  very  agreeable  to  ^i^  'I  horn  ^s,  as  he  was  extremely  defirous 
oF  revenging  his  brother's  death  upon  the  enemy.  Before  he  fet  out  to  take  upon 
him  the  command  6Y  the  fleet,  he  petitioned  that  each  fhip  ftiould  have  a  hrger 
complement  of  men.  In  the  mean  time  Pregent,  the  French  admiral,  encouraged 
'by  tiie  death  of  Sir  Edward  Howard,  and  the  cor-fequent  return  of  t  .-  f'  •■  uhich 
had  been  under  his  command,  had  made  a  delcent  upon  the  coaftof  tJi.  icx^  apcl 
committed  fome  diforders  there  -,  but  receiving  information  th;u  the  Enolifh  fleet 
uas  again  putting  to  Tea,  he  made  the  beft  of  his  way  to  the  coafi  of  Fri-iice.  nd 
■Sir  Thomas  Howard  was  lb  active,  and  fcoured  the  feas  or  Frencli  vcfftis  in 
Tuch  a  manner,  that  not  a  bark  of  that  nation  duift  appear.  In  J  ly  1513,  he 
landed  in  Brittany,  ravaged  a  part  of  the  country,  and  burnt  a  csnfiderable  town. 
King  Henry  was  now  in  France,  employed  in  the  fiege  of  Terouenne.  James 
IV.  king  of  Scotland,  took  this  opportunity  of  invading  Ejigland,  hoping  to  find 
-that  kingdom  unprepared  for  its  defence.  But  he  foon  difcovered  his  miftalce. 
The  earl  of  Surry,  father  to  the  lord  admiral,  marched  againfl:  him  with  a  con- 
*Tiderable  army ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Howard,  being  informed  of  the  Scottifli  king's 
•invafion,  immediately  landed  five  thoufand  veteran  troops,  and  marched  at  the 
-Jiead  of  them  to  join  his  father.  The  earl  of  Surry,  having  received  this  reinforce- 
ment, fent  an  herald  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  to  ofi'er  him  battle;  and  Sir  Thomas 
Howard  fent  him  word  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  was  come  to  anfwer  for  the 
death  of  Sir  Andrew  Barton.  The  Scottilh  king  had  in  all  his  manifeftoes  men- 
tioned the  death  of  Barton,  as  one  of  the  caufes  of  the  war.  Sir  Thomas  Ho- 
-ward,  therefore,  feems  to  have  thought  himfelf  obliged,  in  point  of  honour,  to 
"give  fome  fatisfaOion  for  that  afi^air  in  perfon.  This  defiance  from  the  earl  of 
Surry  and  his  fon,  produced  the  farnous  battle  of  Flodden-field,  which  was  fought 
•on  the  eighth  of  September,  1513.  Sir  Thomas  Howard  commanded  the  van- 
guard, and  greatly  contributed  to  the  glorious  viflory  which  the  Englifli  then  ob- 
'tai-ned,  by  the  valour  and  military  ikill  -which  he  exerted  on  that  important  occa- 
sion. In  confideration  of  the  eminent  fervices  of  the  earl  of  Surry  and  his  ion, 
king  Henry,  in  1514,  created  the  earl  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  his  fon,  the  lord  ad- 
miral, earl  of  Surry.  A  peace  being  now  concluded  with  F"rance,  the  martial  ta- 
lents of  the  new  earl  of  Surry  lay  for  fome  time  unemployed.  In  1^19  he  was 
appointed  lord  deputy  of  Ireland.  That  kingdom  was  then  in  fuch  diforder, 
and  the  Irifli  chiefs  were  fo  exceedingly  turbulent,  that  this  was  a  very  trouble- 
ibme  pod.  The  earl,  however,  by  his  vigilance  and  adlivity,  fuppreffed  Defmond*s 
rebellion,  humbled  the  O'Neals  and  O'Carrols,  and  without  exercifing  feverity, 
brought  the  aff^aiis  of  Ireland  into  good  order.  He  gained  the  affcftions  of  the 
people,  and  held  a  parliament  at  Dublin  in  1521  -,  after  which  he  was  recalled.  In 
1522,  king  Henry  again  entered  into  a  war  with  France-,  and  having  at  the  fame 
time  engaged  in  an  alliance  with  the  emperor  Charles  V.  that  prince,  in  confcquence 
of  this  alliance,  joined  his  naval  force  with  that  of  England.  The  emperor's 
fleet  confided  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  fail;  and  the  earl  of  Surry,  by  efpecial 
permiflion  from  king  Henry,  received  the  emperor's  commifllon  to  be  admiral  alfo 
of  the  Imperial  fleet.  With  thefe  united  fleets,  the  earl  Jailed  to  the  coafl  of  Nor- 
mandy. He  landed  fome  of  his  troops  at  Cherburg,  and  depopulated  all  the  ad- 
jacent country  i    alter  which,    re-cm barking  his  dkh,    he  returned  to  Portland. 
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■'In  a  few  days  after,  he  again  fct  fail,  and  landed  a  very  large  body  of  troops  on 

the  coaft  of  Brittany.     He  attacked  the  town  of  Morlaix,  t'ook    it  by  ftorm,  and 

plundered  it.     He  alfo  burnt  llventecn  fail  of  French  {hips  on  the  coaft,  and  then 

returned,  with  a  very  rich  boocy,  to  Southampton.     But  ht  previoufly  detached  a 

'fquadron,  under  the  command  of  vice-p.diiiii  al  Fitz-william,  -with  orders  to  '^ontinue 

'cruizing,  and  fcouring  the  fea.     On  the  earl's  atriv'al  at  Southampton,  he  found  the 

emperor  Charles  there,  ready  to  embarl:  for  Sj-ain,  he  having  been  fome  time  in 

'England  on  avifit  to  king  Henry.     The  lord  ;.dmiral,  therefore,  took  the  emperor 

■on   board    his    fliip,    and    fafcly    convoyed  him  to    the    port    of  St.  Andero  in 

Bifcay. 

In  the  fourteenth  of  th^  reign  of  king  II;-nry,  the  old  duke  of  Norfolk,  wearied 
with  the  fatigue  of  pubi:c  bufinefs,  refig  cd  his  office  of  lord  treafurer,  which  the 
king  conferred  upon  In  >  :u  the  earl  of  Surry,  who  was  alfo  entrufted  with  the 
'army  raifed  to  invade  ScoLiaiiJ^  and  in  the  ftation  of  general  did  confiderable  fer- 
vice  againlt  the  duke  >'.  '\lb;my.  Before  that  nobleman's  arrival  in  Scotland,  he 
'ravaged  all  T\Aedalc  ind  March  with  great  feverity.  But  a  truce  being  concluded 
with  the  Scots  in  i  ^23,  the  earl  of  Surry  returned  home,  and  difmifled  his  troops. 
His  father  dying  about  this  period,  he  became  duke  of  Norfolk.  He  was  after- 
Wards  conftitured  earl  marflial  of  England-,  and  was  fent  principal  ambafTador  to 
the  French  king,  w^  en  th.u  monarch  was  proceeding  to  an  interview  with  the  pope. 
In  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  this  reign,  he  afiifled  the  earl  of  Shrevvfbury  in  fup- 
prefling  a  formidable  rebellion  ;  and  in  1542,  he  was  again  appointed  to  command 
an  army  againll  the  Scots,  in  which  expedition  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  his  ufual 
courage  ad  ability. 

Though  the  duke  of  Norfolk  had,  by  many  important  fervices,  proved  himfelf 
to  be  an  honeit  and  able  fervant  to  the  crown  ;  yet  the  enemies  of  the  Norfolk  family 
found  means  to  work  the  king  up  into  a  perfuafion,  that  the  duke,  and  his  font 
Henry  earl  of  Surry,  were  in  a  plot  to  feize  upon  his  perfon,  and  to  engrofs  the 
government  into  their  own  hands  ;  and  fome  private  diflentions  which  at  this  time 
prevailed  in  the  duke's  family,  contributed  greatly  to  forward  the  defigns  of  his 
enemies.  His  duchefs,  the  daughter  of  Stafford  duke  of  Buckingham,  v;ho  had 
fuffered  in  this  reign,  had  long  fufpeded  her  hufband  of  infidelity  to  her  bed ;  and 
theduke  by  his  behaviour,  v/e  are  told,  feemed  very  indifferent  about  removing  her 
jealoufy.  The  duchefs,  therefore,  defirous  of  revenge,  gave  information  to  the 
duke's  enemies  of  whatever  fhe  could  difcover,  either  of  his  fecrcts  or  refentments. 
Elizabeth  Holland  alfo,  a  miltr-rfs  of  the  duke's,  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  all 
the  information  fhe  could  both  againft  the  father,  and  the  fon,  who  hated  her. 
There  were  mifunderllandings  alfo  among  other  branches  of  the  duke's  family  ;  and 
his  enemies  took  advantage  of  thiSj  to  colleft  together  whatever  thev  could  againll 
him.  But  when  they  haddone^  the  whole  hardly  amounted  to  the  colour  of  an  ac- 
cufation.  However,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  his  fon  the  carl  of  Surry,  were 
both  committed  to  the  Tower.  The  evidence  of  the  duchefs  of  Norfolk  againfl 
her  hufband,  amounted  to  little  more  than  complaints  of  the  duke's  infidelity, 
and  his  ufmg  her  ill.  As  to  Mrs.  Flolland,  (he  depofed,  that  the  duke  had  in 
confidence  told  her,  that  he  was  hated  by  the  king's  council,  on  account  of  his 
affedion  to  the  popiih  dodrine  of  the  facrament  •,  that  he  had  complained  that  he 
was  not  in  the  cabinet  council  ;  and  had  faid,  that  the  king  was  now  fo  corpulent 
and  difeafed,  that  he  was  let  up  and  down  flairs  by  an  engine.  She  alfo  declared, 
thatthe  duke  had  faid,  that  his  majefty  was  fickly,  and  could  not  hold  out  long  j 
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and  that^he  realm  was  likely  to  be  in  an  ill  cafe  through  diverfity  of  opinions.  Arxf 
that  he  had  alfo  faid,  that  the  king  loved  him  not,  becaufe  he  was  too  much  loved 
in  his  country  -,  but  that  he  would  follow  his  father's  jeflbn,  which  was.  That  the 
lefs  others  fee  by  him,  the  more  he  would  let  by  himfelf. 

The  duke  was  lb  clolely  confined,  that  he  was  obliged  to  petition  the  lords  of 
the  council,  to  be  allowed  fome  books-,  for,  faid  he,  "  unlefs  I  may  have  books  to 
read  'ere  I  fall  on  llcep,  and  after  I  wake  again,  I  cannot  fleep,,  nor  did  not  this 
dozen  years."  He  wrote  a  pathetic  letter  to  the  king,  in  which  he  pleaded  his 
pall  fervices,  and  protefted  his  innocence.  But  Henry  was  by  no  means  pacificed.' 
The  duke  was  at  length  prevailed  upon,  in  hopes  of  appealing  his  majefty,  to  make 
afubmiffion,  and  fign  a  confefilon  •,  in  which,  however,  the  greatell  crime  he  ac- 
knowledged, was,  h  s  having  concealed  the  manner  in  which  his  fon  bore  his  coat 
armour.  As  to  the  earl  of  Surry,  he  was  brought  to  his  trial,  and,  on  very  trivial' 
pretences,  condemned  and  executed.  A  bill  ot  attainder  againft  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk was  broughtinto  the  houfe  of  peers,  where  it  pafled  without  his  being  fufFered 
to  fpeak  in  his  own  defence,  and  was  fent  down  to  the  commons.  The  king  was 
now  in  a  dangerous  fituation,  and  hafterting  faft  towards  his  end  •,  and  having 
harboured  a  notion  that  the  duke  of  Norfolk  might  difturb  the  tranquility  of  his 
young  fuccelTor,  prince  Edward,  and  fearing  left  the  duke  fhould  efcape  him,  he 
fent  a  melTage  to  the  commons,  defiring  them  to  haften  the  bill.  1  hey  accordingly 
complied,  and  pafled  the  bill ;  and  the  kmg,  having  given  the  royal  aflenc  to  it 
by  commiflioners,  iflued  orders  for  the  execution  of  the  duke  on  the  29th  of 
January,  1547.  But  the  king  himfelf  expired  early  in  the  morning  of  the  pre- 
ceding day.  The  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  therefore,  deferred  the  execution  of  the 
warrant ;  and  it  was  not  thought  expedient  by  the  council,  to  begin  a  new  reign 
by  the  death  of  the  greateft  nobleman  in  the  kingdom,  who  had  been  condemned 
by  an  unjull  and  tyrannical  fentence.  After  this  narrow  efcape,  the  duke's  life 
•was  fome  years  prolonged ;  he  was,  however,  continued  in  his  confinement  in  the 
Tower,  during  the  whole  reign  of  king  Edward  VI.  but  on  the  accefTion  of 
queen  Mary,  he  was  fet  at  liberty,  and  his  attainder  taken  off.  He  foon  after 
commanded  a  body  of  troops,  which  was  fent  to  fupprefs  the  infurreftion  of  fir 
Thomas  Wyat.  But  he  died,  in  an  advanced  age,  in  the  beginning  of  queen  Mary's 
reign. 

HOWARD  (Henry)  earl  of  Surry,  fon  of  the  laft-mentioned  nobleman,  re^ 
ceived  his  education  at  Windfor  with  Henry  Fitz-roy,  duke  of  Richmond,  natural 
fon  to  king  Henry  VIII.  he  gave  early  indications  both  of  valour  and  genius;  and 
being  violently  enamoured  of  a  young  lady,  who  was  maid  of  honour  to  one  of 
king  Henry's  queens,  he  exercifed  his  poetical  abilities  in  celebrating  her  under  the 
name  of  Geraldine.  This  objedt  of  his  love  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  lady  Elizai- 
beth  Fitz-gerald,  daughter  of  Gerald  Fitz-gerald,  earl  of  Kildare.  Our  young 
nobleman  was  fo  tranfported  with  his  pafTion  for  this  lady,  that  he  made  a  tour  to 
moft  of  the  courts  of  Europe,  to  maintain  her  unparalleled  beauty  againfl  all  op- 
pofcrs,  and  every  where  made  good  his  challenge  with  honour.  He  particularly 
■went  to  Florence,  a  city  which  had  been  the  dwelling-place  of  fome  of  the  lady's 
anceftors,  and  there  publiflicd  a  challenge  againfl:  all  comers,  whether  Chriftiians, 
Turks,  Jews,  or  Saracens,  in  defence  of  his  miflrefs's  beauty.  And;  in  the  courfe 
ef  his  combats  for  this  lady,  he  fo  much  attra6ted  the  regard  of  the  duke  of  Tuf- 
cany>  by  his  valour  and  Ikill  in  arms,  that  he  offered  him  the  highcft  prefer- 
ments. 
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ments.  If  he  would  continue  at  his  court.  This  propofal,  however,  he  declined  •, 
and  was  about  to  proceed  to  forne  other  cities  of  Italy,  in  order  to  maintain  in  like 
manner  the  beauty  of  the  fair  Geraldine ;  but  his  defign  was  fruftrated  by  letters 
being  fent  him  by  king  Henry  VIII.  commanding  his  fpeedy  return  to  Eng- 
land. 

In  1 544  the  earl  of  Surry  was  made  field  marfhal  of  the  Englifh  army  in  France-, 
and  having  greatly  diftinguifhed  himfelf  there,  was,  after  the  taking  of  Boulogne, 
being  then  knight  of  the  garter,  conftituted  the  king's  lieutenant,  and  captain-gene- 
ral of  all  his  army,  within  the  town  and  county  of  Boulogne.  During  his  com- 
mand there  in  1546,  hearing  that  a  convoy  of  provifions  for  the  enemy  was  com- 
ing to  the  fort  of  Outre-Eau,  he  refolved  to  intercept  it.  But  the  convoy  being 
fupported  by  a  very  confiderable  body  of  French  and  Germans,  and  making  an 
obftinate  defence,  the  Englifh  were  routed  j  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  marfhal  of 
Calais,  with  feveral  other  perfons  of  note,  were  killed  in  the  aftion  -,  and  the  earl 
of  Surry  was  forced  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat  into  Boulogne,  This  difgrace, 
however,  he  foon  repaired  -,  but  he  could  never  after  regain  the  king's  favour, 
*'  in  whofe  eyes  (as  Mr.  Walpole  obferves)  a  moment  could  cancel  an  age  of 
fervices. 

The  earl  of  Surry's  ill  fuccefs  in  this  affair  having  thus  brought  on  him  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  the  king,  the  earl  of  Hertford  was  fent  over  to  command  in  his  room. 
Surry,  being  exafperated  at  this,  is  faid  to  have  let  fall  fome  expreffions  that  fa- 
voured of  diflike  to  the  king,  and  of  hatred  to  his  minifters;  which  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  one  of  the  caufes  of  his  ruin.  The  king  had  alfo  conceived  a  prejudice 
againft  the  earl  on  another  account.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  obferved  the 
growing  power  of  the  Seymours,  and  the  influence  which  they  were  likely  to  have 
in  the  next  reign,  (on  account  of  their  relationfhip  to  prince  Edward,  by  the  mo- 
ther's fidej  was  defirous  of  making  an  alliance  with  them  :  he  had,  therefoie, 
preffed  his  fon  to  efpoufe  the  earl  of  Hertford's  daughter,  and  had  alfo 
propofed  to  marry  his  own  daughter,  the  duchefs  dowager  of  Richmond, 
to  Sir  Thomas  Seymour.  But  the  earl  of  Surry  abfolutely  refufed  to  marry 
Hertford's  daughter  -,  and  as  neither  of  the  propofed  marriages  took  effe6V, 
the  Seymours  and  Howards  became  thenceforward  open  enemies.  And  the  enemies 
of  the  Norfolk  family  inftilled  into  the  king  apprehcnfions  of  the  ambitious  defigns 
of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  fon  ;  and  infinuated  to  him,  that  the  reafon  of  the 
earl  of  Surry's  refufing  to  marry  Hertford's  daughter,  was  becaufe  he  had  entertained 
hopes  of  efpoufing  the  princefs  Mary. 

Some  accufations  v/ere  about  this  time  brought  both  againft  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
and  his  fon  ;  and  the  defigns  of  their  enemies  were  greatly  advanced  by  the  difien- 
tions  in  the  Norfolk  family.  Sir  Richard  Southwell  appeared  before  a  committee- 
of  the  council,  and  declared,  that  he  had  fome  matters  of  treafon  to  difclofe  againft 
the  earl  of  Surry.  The  earl  denied  the  charge  with  great  warmth,  and  offered  to 
fight  his  accufer  in  his  fhirt,  according  to  the  law  of  arms  ;  but  the  council  would 
not  permit  this,  and  both  the  earl  and  his  father  were  committed  to  the  Tower. 
On  the  15th  of  January,  1547,  the  earl  of  Surry  was  tried  at  Guildhall,  on  a 
charge  of  high  treafon,  by  a  jury  of  commoners,  before  the  lord  chancellor,  the 
lord  mayor,  and  other  commiflioners  appointed  for  the  purpofe.  The  principal  ac- 
cufation  againft  him,  was  his  quartering  the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr  on  his 
'fcutchcon,  from  v/hich  it  was  inferred,  that  he  afpired  to  the  crown;  though  he 
juftified  what  he  had  done,  by  the  opinion  of  the  heralds.  The  duchefs  of  Rich- 
mond, the  earl's  fifter,  who  had  been  fome  lims  at  variance  with  him,  depofed, 
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that  her  brother  had  a  coronet  to  his  arms,  which  to  her  judgement  feemed  a  clofe 
crown,  and  a  cypher  which  fhe  took  to  be  the  king's  •,  and  that  he  difiliaded  her 
from  going  too  far  in  reading  the  fcriptiires.  Other  charges  were  brought  againft 
him,  equally  frivolous,  particularly  that  he  had  entertaned  in  his  family  fome 
Italians  who  were  iufpeded  to  be  fpies.  The  earl  defended  himfelf  with  great 
eloquence  and  fpnitj  but  the  jury,  notwithftanding,  found  him  guilty,  and  the 
unfortunate  nobleman  was  a  few  days  after  beheaded  on  Tower-hill. 

Thus  fell  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  Henry  earl  of  Surry  ;  *'  a  man  (fays  Sir  Walter 
Kaleigh)  no  lefs  valiant  than  learned,  and  of  excellent  hopes."  He  excelled  in  all 
the  military  exercifes  of  that  age,  and  encouraged  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  both 
by  his  patronage  and  example.  He  was  a  great  refiner  of  the  Englilh  f^nguage, 
and  is  much  celebrated  for  the  fweetnefs  and  harmony  of  his  numbers.  The  author 
of  The  Art  of  the  Englifh  Poetry  obferves,  "  that  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  the  elder,  and 
Henry  earl  of  Surry,  were  the  two  chieftains,  who  having  travelled  into  Italy, 
and  there  tafted  the  fweet  and  ftately  meafures  and  Itile  of  the  Italian  poetry, 
greatly  polifhed  our  rude  and  homely  manner  of  vulgar  poetry,  from  what  it  had 
been  before;  and  therefore  may  be  jultly  called.  The  Reformers  of  our  En^lifli 
Poetry  and  Stile."  It  muft,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the  poetical  produ61:ions 
of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  are  not  equal,  either  with  refpetl  to  imagiiation,  or  harmony 
of  numbers,  to  thoie  of  the  earl  of  Surry.  The  ingenious  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cooper 
fays  of  the  latter,  that  "  in  purity  of  language,  and  fweetnefs  of  found,  he  far 
furpaffed  his  cotemporaries,  and  all  that  had  preceded  him.  Nay,  I  believe  no 
writer  that  followed  him  for  many  years,  can  jullly  vie  with  him  in  either  of  thefe 
beauties.  In  a  word,  he  broke  through  the  fafhion  of  ftanzas,  and  wrote  fo  much 
in  the  manner  of  the  prefent  times,  that  many  of  his  lines  would  do  honour  to  the 
moft  elegant  of  the  moderns." 

His  poems,  together  with  thofe  of  fome  of  his  cotemporaries,  were  publiflied 
at  London  in  the  year  171 7,  in  one  volume  8vo. 

HOWARD  (Charles)  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  lord  high  admiral  of  Eng- 
land, was  the  fon  of  lord  William  Howard,  baron  of  Effingham,  and  was  born  in 
1536.  In  1569  he  ferved  as  general  of  the  horfe  in  the  expedition  againft  the  earls 
of  Nottingham  and  Weftmoieland,  who  had  taken  up  arms  in  the  north  ;  and  in 
crufliing  this  rebellion  he  was  very  adlive.  The  next  year  he  commanded  a  fqua- 
dron  of  men  of  war,  appointed  to  efcort  Anne  of  Aullria,  daughter  to  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  to  the  coall  of  Spain  ;  on  which  occafion  he  aflerted  the  honour  of  the 
Englifli  flag  with  great  fpirit,  by  compelling  the  Spanilh  fhips  which  attended  that 
princefs,  to  lower  their  flags  in  the  Englifh  fcas.  In  157 1  he  was  chofen  knight 
of  the  fliire  for  the  county  of  Surry,  and  in  the  year  following  fucceeded  to  his 
father's  title  and  eltate ;  after  which  he  became  fuccefiively  chamberlain  of  the 
houfiiold,  and  knight  of  the  garter;  and  in  1588  was  raifed  to  the  office  of  lord 
iugh  admiral,  at  that  critical  juncture  when  the  Spaniards  were  fending  their  arma- 
da, in  their  opinions,  to  the  affured  conqueftof  this  kingdom.  As  our  lord  admi- 
ral had  a  very  capital  lliare  in  the  defeat  of  this  formidable  armament,  a  narrative 
of  the  engagement  may  with  great  propriety  be  introduced. 

The  Spanilh  fleet  confifted  of  an  hundred  and  thirty  vefl^els,  of  which  near  an 
hundred  were  galleons,  and  were  of  greater  fize  than  any  which  had  ever  before 
been  ufed  in  Europe.  It  carried  on  board  nineteen  thoufand  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  foldicrsj  eight  thoufand  four  hundred  and  fifty-fix  mariners,  two  thoufand  and 
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eighty-eight  galley-flaves,  and  two  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  thirty  pieces  of  can- 
non. It  was  vi(^>ualled  for  fix  months ;  and  was  attended  with  twenty  fmaller 
fhips,  called  caravels,  and  ten  falves  with  fix  oars  a-piece.  The  duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia  was  appointed  admiral  of  the  whole  ;  and  Don  iVIartinez  de  Ri- 
caldo,  an  experienced  lea-officer,  ferved  under  him.  As  foon  as  the  lord-admiral 
Howard  knew  that  the  Armada  was  ready  to  fail,  he  put  to  fea,  and  continued 
cruizing  for  fome  time;  but  the  miniftry  having  received  information  that  the 
Spanifh  fleet  had  been  fhattered  by  a  terrible  ftorm,  and  that  they  would  be  un- 
able to  make  any  attempt  that  year,  queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  fomewhat  too 
parfimonious,  commanded  fecretary  Walfingham  towiite  to  the  lord-admiral,  di- 
reifling,  that  four  of  the  largell  fliips  fhould  be  fent  into  port,  and  the  feamen  dif- 
charged,  to  fave  expence.  But  the  admiral  wrote  back  to  excufe  his  not  obey- 
ing this  diredion,  and  in  the  clofe  of  his  letter  defired,  that  if  his  reafons  were 
not  thought  fufficient,  the  fhips  might  remain  at  his  own  expence. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Spaniards  had  repaired  all  the  damages  they  had  fuftained 
in  the  late  fi:orm,  and  again  fet  fail  for  England.  The  firft  land  they  fell  in  with 
was  the  Lizard,  which  they  miftook  for  the  Ram's-head  near  Plymouth,  and  it 
being  near  night,  they  ftoo'd  off  to  fea  till  the  next  morning.  Their  prefent  de- 
fign  was,  to  attempt  burning  the  Englifh  fleet  in  the  harbour,  before  they  pro- 
ceeded any  further.  But  being  defcried  by  a  Scotch  pyrate,  one  captain  Fleming, 
he  immediately  bore  away  for  Plymouth,  and  gave  the  lord-admiral  notice  of 
their  approach.  When  the  admiral  had  received  this  intelligence,  and  faw  of 
how  much  confequence  it  was  to  get  out  what  few  fliips  were  ready  in  the  pore 
of  Plymouth,  he,  to  encourage  others,  not  only  appeared  and  gave  orders  in 
every  thing  himfelf,  but  wrought  alfo  with  his  own  hands,  and  with  fix  Ihips 
only  got  the  firft  night  out  of  Plymouth  ;  and  the  next  morning,  the  20th  of  July, 
when  he  had  with  him  no  more  than  thirty  fail,  he  defcried  the  Spanilh  navy, 
which  made  a  beautiful,  though  terrible  appearance.  "  The  Spanifli  fleet  (fays 
Camden)  appeared  like  caftles  with  lofty  turrets,  in  front  like  a  half-moon,  the 
wings  thereof  fpreading  out  about  the  length  of  feven  miles,  failing  flowly,  though 
with  full  fails,  the  winds  being  as  it  were  tired  with  carrying  them,  and  the  ocean- 
groaning  under  their  weight."  The  lord-adiriiral  fuffered  them  to  pafs  by  quietly, 
that  having  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  he  might  the  better  attack  them  in  the 
rear.  And  he  difpatched  his  brother-in-law.  Sir  Edward  Hobby,  to  the  queen, 
to  inform  her  of  the  great  difproportion  between  the  enemy's  force  and  his  own, 
and  defire  her  to  haflicn  as  many  fhips  as  poffible  to  his  aflillance.  On  the  2ifl:  of 
July,  both  fleets  formed  the  line  of  battle,  the  Spaniards  under  their  proper  of- 
ficers, and  the  Englifh  under  the  lord-admiral,  Drake,  Hawkins,  P'robifherf  and 
other  commanders.  The  van  of  the  Armada  was  led  by  Alphonfo  de  Leyva, 
the  duke  of  Medina  appears  to  have  been  in  the  center,  and  Ricaldo  commanded 
the  rear.  The  lord  admiral  in  his  own  fliip,  called  the  Ark-Royal,  attacked 
Leyva's  divifion  with  the  utmoft  fury ;  whilft  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobiftier, 
fo  vigoroufly  charged  Ricaldo's  fquadron,  that  it  was  driven  to  the  center,  and. 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  the  duke  of  Medina  could  brin^  them  again  to  form. 
The  Englifti  feemed  to  manage  their  fhips  with  as  much  eafe  as  they  would  have 
done  their  horfes.  'I'hey  broke  through  the  front,  the  rear,  and  the  center ;  they 
advanced,  charged,  and  retreated,  before  the  Spaniards  could  point  the  artillery, 
of  their  unwieldy  hulks.  The  face  of  the  fea  was  foon  covered  with  wrecks,  and 
the  Englifli  received  a  happy  prefage  of  vidory  from  the  fmall  lofs  they  had  fuf- 
tained.. 
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rained.  As  the  lord-admiral  had  defigned  this  fight  chiefly  to  convince  his  men  that 
the  Spanilli  fiiips  were  more  formidable  in  appearance  than  in  reality,  he  ordered 
the  fignal  for  a  retreat  to  be  hung  out  j  and  the  rather,  as  he  was  not  yet  rein- 
forced with  forty  fhips  which  had  been  left  in  harbours,  and  which  he  cx- 
pefted  next  day. 

During  the  night  after  the  firft  day's  engagement,  one  of  the  largeft  Spanifh  Ihips 
was  fet  on  fire  by  accident ;  and  the  flame  communicated  itfelf  to  a  large  galleon, 
commanded  by  Don  Pedro  de  Valdez,  which  Avas  taken  by  Drake,  and  fent  to 
Dartmouth.  The  fea  running  very  high,  and  neither  party  being  difpoled  to  re- 
new the  engagement  immediately,  there  was  no  adion  till  the  23d.  At  firft,  both 
fides  ftrovc  to  gain  the  weathergage ;  but  the  Hngliih  in  this  had  fo  much  the  ad- 
vantage, that  they  difengaged  a  fleet  of  their  own  merchantmen,  which  had  been 
furrcunded  by  the  Spaniards,  and  would  have  deflroyed  Ricaldo's  fquadron,  had 
not  the  whole  Spanilh  fleet  made  a  brave  effort  to  fave  it.  The  lord-admiral  equally 
difplayed  his  courage  and  his  condud  ;  he  gave  his  orders  with  the  utmofl:  coolnefs 
and  fe'renity -,  and  loll  no  advantage  that  the  dexterity  of  his  men,  the  fabric  of  his 
own  fliips,  and  the  unweildnefs  of  the  enemy's,  prefented.  He  wifely  gave  orders, 
that  the  Englifla  fliould  neither  grapple  nor  board,  well  knowing  the  fuperiority 
which  the  Spaniards  had  within  their  fhips.  He  maintained,  therefore,  a  kind  of 
running  fight  all  that  and  the  next  day,  and  battered  the  ftrongefl:  of  the  Spaniflj 
veflTcls  with  great  fuccefs. 

In  the  evening  of  the  24th,  the  lord-admiral  made  difpofitions  for  a  general  en- 
gagement, and  formed  his  fleet  into  four  divifions,  under  himfelf,  Drake,  Haw- 
kins, and  Frobiflier.  But  a  dead  calm  happening,  he  could  not  bring  his  defign 
to  bear.  The  engagement,  however,  continued  on  the  25th,  between  the  lord-ad-, 
miral,  under  whom  the  lord  Thomas  Howard  ferved  in  the  Golden  Lion,  and  one 
of  the  Spanifli  fquadrons  i  but  to  the -difadvantage  of  the  latter,  though  the  Eng- 
lifli  fuftained  fome  lofs.  Next  day  the  lord-admiral  knighted  the  lord  Thomas  How- 
ard, the  lord  Sheffield,  Roger  Townfliend,  John  Hawkins,  and  Martin  Frobill^er, 
for  their  eminent  Terviccs.  After  this,  a  council  of  war  was  held,  in  which  it  was 
refolved  to  follow  the  Spanifli  fleet  to  the  Streights  of  Calais,  where  the  Englilh 
were  to  be  reinforced  by  a  ftrong  fquadron,  under  the  lord  Henry  Seymour,  and 
Sir  William  Winter.  This  jundlion  was  formed  about  the  27th,  and  then  the 
Enslifli  fleet  amounted  to  an  hundred  and  forty  fail,  among  which  were  not  above 
eighteen  or  twenty  capital  fnips,  the  burthens  of  the  reft  being  greatly  inferior  to  the 
Spaniards. 

The  Armada  having  now  anchored  before  Calais,  and  the  great  fliips  being  fo 
difpoled  that  the  lord-admiral  Howard  faw  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
put  them  again  into  diforder,  he  refolved  to  convert  fome  of  his  worft  veflcls  into 
fire-fhips.  This  expedient  he  accordingly  put  in  pradice,  filling  eight  large  barks 
with  all  forts  of  combuftible  matter,  and  fending  them  under  the  command  of  the 
captains  Young  and  Prowfe,  all  midnight,  into  the  thickeft  part  of  the  Spanifh 
fleet,  where  they  fpeedily  began  to  blaze  in  fo  terrible  a  manner,  that  the  Spa- 
niards fcemed  to  waken  from  their  dreams  of  conqucft,  in  order  to  provide  for  their 
fafcty.  They  had  now  no  choice  but  of  the  element  by  which  they  were  to 
pcrifli.  All  was  confufion,  hurry,  and  defpair.  They  cut  their  cables,  they  pulled 
up  their  anchors,  they  ran  foul  of  each  other,  to  avoid  the  dtivouring  element.  T^e 
Engliffi,  next  morning,  fell  upon  them  in  the  midft  of  their  confufion  and  terror, 
and  had   it  not  been  for  the  coolnefs  of  the  duke  of  Medina,  the  whole  Spanifh 
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fleet  muPc  have  been  ruined  that  day.  For  upon  the  approach  of  the  fire-flilp!;,  he 
ordered  that  the  lines  fhould  open  and  give  theai  way,  that  the  blaze  might  Ipend 
itfelf  ineffcdually,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  fleet  fliould  rendezvous  ovL'r-a;Tain(t 
Graveline.  iMitfe  orders  were  but  imperfediy  obeyed.  The  fear  of  the  Spaniards  was 
as  great,  as  the  fire  of  the  Englifh  was  impetuous  ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmotl  dif- 
ficulty ihst  many  of  the  largett  Spanifh  fliips  got  clear  of  the  fhallows  upon  the 
coaft  of  flanders,  upon  which  they  had  run.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  captain 
Fenner,  taking  advantage  of  this  dilbrder,  attacked  the  fquadron  under  the  duke 
of  Medina,  before  his  fleet  could  be  rendezvouled.  While  both  fides  thus  main- 
tained a  fort  of  running  fight,  each  was  reinforced,  and  the  engagement  became  ge- 
neral, but  greatly  to  the  difad vantage  of  the  Spaniards,  whofe  fhip:  now  lay  upon 
the  fea  like  (o  many  floating  wrecks.  In  this  dirtrefled  fituation,  th^y  endeavoured 
to  retreat  through  the  fl:reights  of  Dover;  but  the  wind,  coming  about  with  hard 
gales  at  north-wefl,  drove  them  on  the  coall  of  Zealand;  but  loon  after  veering 
to  the  fouth-weft,  they  tacked  and  got  out  of  danger.  The  duke  of  Medina  Sido- 
nia  took  this  opportunity  of  calling  a  council  of  war;  wherein,  after  mature  deli- 
beration, it  was  refolved,  that  there  were  no  hopes  left  of  fucceeding  in  their  defign 
upon  England;  and  that  therefore  all  that  remained  for  them  to  do,  was  to  en- 
deavour to  fave  as  many  fliips  as  poflible.  This  refolution  was  immediately  carried 
into  execution,  and  the  Spanifli  fleet  made  all  the  fail  they  could  for  their  own 
coall,  going  iiorth-abour,  which  expofed  them  to  great  dangers.  The  Englifh 
fleet  followed  that  of  the  Spaniards  for  fome  time;  and  had  not  their  ammunition 
fallen  fliort,  by  the  negligence  of  the  oflicers  in  iupplying  them,  they  would  have 
obliged  the  whole  Armada  to  furrender  at  difcretion.  'J  he  duke  of  Medina  had 
once  taken  that  refolution ;  but  is  faid  to  have  been  diverted  from  it  by  the  advice 
of  his  confelTor.  This  conclufion  of  the  enterprize  would  have  been  more 
glorious  to  the  Englifli;  but  the  event  proved  equally  fatal  to  the  Spaniards. 

When  the  Spanifh  fleet  arrived  on  the  Scotch  coafl:,  and  found  that  care  was 
every  where  taken  that  they  fliould  meet  with  no  fupply,  they  threw  their  horfes 
and  mules  over-board,  and  fuch  of  them  as  had  a  competent  fl:ore  of  water,  bore 
away  diredly  for  the  Bay  of  Bifcay  with  the  duke  of  Medina,  amounting  in  all 
to  about  twenty-five  fliips.  The  reft,  about  forty  fail,  under  the  command  of  the 
vice-admiral,  fl:ood  for  the  coafl:  of  Ireland,  intending  to  have  watered  at  Cape 
Clare.  On  the  2d  of  September,  however,  a  violent  tempeft  arofe,  and  drove  mofl: 
of  them  afhore  ;  lb  that  upwards  of  thirty  fliips,  and  many  thoufand  men,  perifjied 
on  the  Irifh  coaft.  Some  were  forced  a  fecond  time  into  the  Englifh  channel,  where 
they  were  taken  ;  and  feveral  very  large  vefTels  were  loft  among  the  Weftern  Ifles, 
and  along  the  coaft  of  Argylefhire.  Out  of  thefe  about  500  perfons  were  faved, 
who  came  into  Edinburgh  almoft  naked,  and  were  clothed  out  of  mere  charity  by 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  who  alfo  attempted  to  fend  them  home  to  Spain  : 
but  they  were  forced  in  their  paflTage  upon  the  coaft  of  Norfolk,  and  obliged 
to  put  into  Yarmouth,  where  they  ftaid  till  advice  was  given  to  the  queen  and 
council,  who,  in  confideration  of  the  miferies  they  had  already  endured,  fufil-red 
them  to  proceed  on  their  voyage.  However,  not  half  of  the  Armada  got  home 
again  to  Spain  ;  of  an  hundred  and  thirty  fhips,  there  returned  but  fifty-three 
or  four  ;  and  of  the  people  embarked  therein,  there  periflied  at  leaft  twenty 
thoufand  men.  And  the  feamen,  as  well  as  foldiers,  who  returned,  were  dif- 
pirited   with   their  defeat,    and  overcome   with   hardfliip  and  fatigue  j  and  they 
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filled  all  Spain  with  accounts  of  the  valour  of  the  Englifh,  and  of  the  tempeftoous 
violence  of  that  ocean  which  furrounds  them. 

In  this  glorious  defeat  of  thefe  formidable  enemies  of  his  country,  the  lord-ad- 
miral Howard  had  a6"ted  a  very  confpicuous  part.     Through  the  whole  of  the  tran- 
fadiion,  he  difplayed  great  magnanimity,  prudence,  and  valour;  and  the  q-icen  ex-' 
preficd  her  fenle  of  his  merit  in  the  moft  honourable  terms,  and  alfo  bellowed  upon 
him  a  pcnfion  for  life.     In  1596  he  commanded  in  chief  at  fea,  i^s  the  earl  of  b  flex 
did  at  land,  the  forces  fent  againft  Spain.     In  this  expedition  the  Englifli  made 
themfelves  makers  of  the  city  of  Cadiz,  and  did  prodigious  damage  to  the  Spaniards. 
Upon  his  return  home,  the  queen,  on  the  22d  of  Oflober  the  fame  year,  advanced 
him  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Nottingham.     In  1599,  there  being  fome  realon  to 
apprehend  that  the  Spaniards   meditated  a  fecond  invafion  of  England,  a  large 
fleet  and  army  were  fpeedilv  alTembled  to  oppofe  any  attempt  of  that  kind.     And 
the  queen,  in  order  to  fhew  the  confidence  Ihe  had  in  the  fidelity,  courage,  and  ca- 
pacity of  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  was  pleafed  to  repofe  in  hiin  the  fole  and  fupreme 
command  both  of  the  fleet  and  army,  with  the  high  title  of  lord  lieutenant-ge- 
neral of  all  England,  an  office  unknown  to  fucceeding  times,  and  which  he   held 
with  almoft  regal  authority  for  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks,  being  fometimes  with  the 
fleet  in  the  Downs,  and  fometimes  on  fliore  with  the  forces.     The   next  year  he 
was  appointed  one  of  his  commiiTioners  for  executing  the  office  of  earl-marflial  of 
England.     Upon  the  accefilon  of  King  James  I.  he  not  only  retained  his  poft:  of 
high  admiral,  but  was  likewife  made  choice  of  to  officiate  as  lord  high  fteward  at 
the  coronation  of  that  monarch.     Soon  afterwards,  he  was  fent  ambaflador  to  the 
Spanifh  court,  where  he  was  treated  with  the  utmoft  deference  and  refpeft;  and  at 
his  departure  the  king  of  Spain  made  him  as  many  prefents  as  amounted  to  twenty 
thoufand  pounds*.     In  161 3,  with  a  fquadron  of  the  royal  navy,  he  elcorted  the 
princefs  Elizabeth,  and  her  confort  the  eleftor  Palatine,  to  Flufliing.     This  was 
the  lafl;  fervice  he  performed  in  that  capacity  ;  for  being  now  grown  very  old   and 
infirm,  he  ioon  after  refigned  his  office,  and  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  eafc 
and  retirement.     He  died  on  the  14th  of  December,  1624,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
eight.     He  was  a  perfon  extremely  graceful  in  his  appearance,  of  great  flciU  in 
naval  aff^airs,  and  of  courage  wnich  no  danger  could  daunt. 

HUDSON  (Capt.  Henry)  a  famous  navigator  in  the  beginning  of  the  lafl  cen- 
tury, attempted  to  difcover  a  paflage  by  the  north  to  Japan  and  China,  and  for 
this  purpofe  made  four  voyages,  in  fo  many  fucceffive  years.  In  the  laft,  which 
was  in  16 10,  he  firfl;  entered  the  ftreights  that  bear  his  name,  and  failed  into  the 
vafl:  bay,  which,  from  this  bold  difcoverer,  is  ftill  called  Hudfon*s  Bay;  giving 
names  to  places  as  he  paflTed  along,  and  calling  the  country  itfclf  Nova  liritannia, 
or  New  Britain.  In  this  bay,  or  rather  fea,  he  failed  above  a  hundred  leagues 
fouthward,  imagining  all  the  while  that  he  had  difcovered  the  defired  paflage; 
but  at  length  perceiving  his  miftake,  he  refolved,  notwithflanciing  the  extreme 
cold  of  that  climate,  to  winter  in  the  moft  fouthern  part  of  the  bay,  with  an 
intention  of  purfuing  his  difcoveries  the  following  fpring.  He  therefore,  on  the 
3d  of  November,  caufed  his  fhip  to  be  drawn  into  a  frnall  creek,  where  he  and 
his  men  would  have  infallibly  perifhed,  had  they  not  been  unexpededly  fupplied 
with    numerous    flights    of  fowl,    which  were  proceeding  towards  the  fouth,  in 
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fearch  of  a  warmer  cUmn.te,  and  ferved  thcni  for  food.  In  the  fprinrr,  when  the 
ice  b-gan  to  break,  captain  Hudf  n  made  fcveral  attempts  to  complcnc  his  dif- 
covcries,  but  at  laft  found  himlcrlf  obliged  to  abandon  his  enterprize,  and  make 
the  bed  of  his  wiy  home;  and  therefore,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  lie  diPaibuted  to 
his  men  all  the  bread  he  had  left,  which  was  only  a  pound  to  each  ;  though  it  is 
faid  other  provifions  were  afterwards  found  in  the  fhip.  In  his  difpair  he  threat- 
ened to  fet  fome  of  his  mutinous  Tailors  on  (hore  -,  upon  which  a  few  of  the  mod 
refolute  of  thera  entered  his  cabin  in  the  night,  tied  his  arms  behind  him,  and 
expofed  him  in  his  own  fhallop  at  the  weft  end  of  the  ftreights,  with  John  Hud- 
fon  his  fon,  and  feven  of  the  moft  fick  and  infirm  of  his  men,  and  turning  them 
adrift,  it  is  fuppofed  they  all  perifhed,  being  never  heard  of  more.  The  crew  failed 
for  England  ;  but  four  of  them  going  on  Ihore  near  the  mouth  of  the  ftreights, 
were  killed  by  the  natives:  the  reft,  after  enduring  the  greateft  hardlliips,  arrived 
at  Plymouth  in  September  1611. 

HUGHES  (John)  an  ingenious  and  polite  writer,  was  the  fon  of  a  citizen  of 
London,  and  was  born  at  Marlborough  on  the  29th  of  January  1677.  He 
received  his  education  in  private  fchools  at  London  •,  and  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life  his  genius  fetrmed  equally  inclined  to  each  of  the  three  fifter  arts,  poetry, 
mufic,  and  drawing,  in  all  which  he  made  a  very  confiderable  progrels.  Thefe 
qualifications,  however,  did  not  render  him  averfe  to  bufinefs  j  he  had  for  lome 
time  an  employment  in  the  ofnce  of  ordnance,  and  was  fecretary  to  two  or  three 
commiftioners  under  the  great  feal  for  purchafing  lands  in  order  to  the  better 
fccuring  the  docks  and  harbours  at  Portfmouth,  Chatham,  and  Harwich.  The 
firft  public  fpecimen  he  gave  of  his  poetic  talents  was  a  poem  on  the  peace  of 
Ryfwick,  which  mude  its  appearance  in  1697,  and  was  received  with  uncommon 
approbation.  He  continued  from  this  time  to  favour  the  world  with  many  other 
ingenious  compofitions  both  in  verfe  and  profe,  which  gained  him  a  diftinguifhed 
rank  in  the  republic  of  letters.  In  the  year  1717,  the  lord  chanceller  Cowper,  to 
whom  our  author  had  not  long  been  known,  thought  proper,  without  any  pre- 
vious folicitation,  to  appoint  him  fecretary  for  the  commiffions  of  the  peace  ;  and 
upon  his  lordfhip's  refigning  the  great  leal,  Mr.  Hughes  was,  at  his  particular 
recommendation,  and  with  the  ready  concurrence  of  his  fucceifor  the  earl  of  Mac- 
clesfield, continued  in  the  fame  employment.  He  held  this  place  till  his  death, 
v/hich  happened  on  the  i-th  of  February,  1720,  the  very  night  on  v/hich  his  ad- 
mired tragedy  of  the  Siege  of  Damafcus  v/as  firft  reprcfented  at  the  theat;e-royal  m 
Drury-lane.  He  was  happy  in  the  acquaintance  and  friendfhip  of  the  learned  Dr. 
Benjamin  Hoadley,  afterwards  biftiop  of  Winchefter,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  Mr. 
Addifon,  Mr.  Congreve,  Mr.  Pope,  Sir  Richard  Steele,  Mr.  Southern,  Mr.  Rowe, 
and  many  other  emint  nt  perfons.  Befides  the  above-mentioned  tragedy,  he  wrote 
another  called  Amalalbnt  queen  of  the  Goths  ;  Calyplo  and  Telemachus,  an  opera  j 
Apollo  a-.d  Daphne,  a  mafque  ;  Cupid  and  Hvmen,  a  mafqae  ;  and  made  an  ele- 
gant tran(I:tion  of  Moliere's  Mlfanthrope.  He  alio  tranflated  into  Englifli  Fo:> 
tenelle's  Diologues  of  the  Dead,  the  Abbe  de  Vertot's  Hiilory  of  the  Revolutions 
in  PortugT,  and  the  Letters  of  Abclard  and  Heloife.  Several  eflays  in  the  J  at- 
ler,  Spedator,  and  Guardian,  were  wri'-en  by  him  ;  and  in  the  year  17 15  he  pub- 
liftr:'  ..a  very  accurate  edition  of  the  works  of  Spenier,  in  fix  volumes,  i2mo.  to 
which  are  prefixed  the  life  of  the  author,  an  effay  on  allegorical  poetry,  remarks  on 
the  Fairy-Qtiecn  and  other  writings  of  Spenfer,  and  aGloffary  ;  all  by  Mr.  Hughes. 
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This  gentleman  is  Hkewlitf  fuppofed  to  have  written  the  whole,  or  at  leaO:  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  "  The  Lay-Monadery,  confilling  of  Eflfays,  Dilcourfes,  &c. 
publiflied  fingly  under  the  title  of  the  Lay-Monk  i  being  the  fcquel  of  the  Spec- 
tators." 

In  1735  Mr.  Hughes's  poems  were  collefted  and  publiflied  in  two  volumes  iimo. 
by  Mr.  Duncombe,  who  married  our  author's  filter. 

HUME  (David)  Efq.  a  celebrated  hiftorian  and  philofopher,  w.:s  born  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  26th  of  April  1711,  O.S.  He  was  dcfcendcd,  on  his  father's 
fide,  from  a  branch  of  the  earl  of  Home's  family.  His  inother  was  daughter  of 
Sir  David  Falconer,  prefidenc  of  the  College  of  Juftice  :  the  title  of  lord  Halker- 
ton  came  by  fucceffion  to  her  brother.  Mr.  Hume,  a  few  months  before  his  death, 
wrote  an  account  of  his  own  life,  publiflied  in  1777,  from  which  the  following 
paflages  are  felefted  in  his  own  words : 

"  My  family  was  not  rich,  and  being  myfelf  a  younger  brother,  my  patrimony, 
according  to  tiie  mode  of  my  country,  was  cf  couife  very  flender.  My  father, 
who  paflcd  for  a  man  of  parts,  died  when  I  was  an  infant,  leaving  me,  with  an 
elder  brother  and  a  fifter,  under  the  care  of  our  mother,  a  woman  of  fingular  merit, 
v/ho,  though  young  and  handfome,  devoted  herfelf  entirely  to  the  rearing  and 
educating  of  her  children,  I  palled  through  the  ordinary  courfe  of  education  with 
fuccefs,  and  was  feized  very  early  with  a  paffion  for  literature,  which  has  been 
the  ruling  paffion  of  my  life,  and  the  great  fource  of  my  enjoyments.  My  llu- 
dious  difpofition,  my  fobriety,  and  my  induftry,  gave  my  family  a  notion  that 
the  law  was  a  proper  profelTion  for  me;  but  1  found  an  unfurmountable  aver- 
fion  to  every  thing  but  the  purfuits  of  philofophy  and  general  learning ;  and 
while  they  fancied  I  was  poring  upon  Voet  and  Vinnius,  Cicero  and  Virgil  were 
the  authors  which  I  was  fecretly  devouring. 

"  My  flender  fortune,  however,  being  unfuitable  to  this  plan  of  life,  and  my 
health  being  a  little  broken  by  my  ardent  application,  I  was  tempted,  or  rather 
forced,  to  make  a  very  feeble  trial  for  entering  into  a  more  adive  fcene  of  life. 
In  1734  I  went  to  Brillol,  with  fome  recommendations  to  eminent  merchants, 
but  in  a  few  months  found  that  fcene  totally  unfuitable  to  me.  I  went  over 
to  France,  with  a  view  of  profecuting  my  lludies  in  a  country  retreat  •,  and 
I  thqre  laid  that  plan  of  life,  which  I  have  fleadily  and  fuccefsfully  purfued.  I 
refolved  to  make  a  very  rigid  frugality  fupply  my  deficiency  of  fortune,  to  main- 
tain unimpaired  my  independency,  and  to  regard  every  object  as  contemptible, 
except  the  improvement  of  my  talents  in  literature. 

"  During  my  retreat  in  France,  lirft  at  Rheims,  but  chiefly  at  La  Fleche  in 
Anjou,  1  compofed  my  Treatife  of  Human  Nature.  After  palTing  three  years  very 
agreeably  in  that  country,  I  came  over  to  London  in  1737.  In  the  end  of  1738  I 
publiflied  my  Treatife,  and  immediately  went  down  to  my  mother  and  my  brother, 
who  lived  at  his  country-houfe,  and  was  employing  himfelf  very  judicioufly  and 
fuccefsfully  in  the  improvement  of  his  fortune.  Never  literary  attempt  was  more 
unfortunate  than  my  Treatife  of  Human  Nature.  It  fell  dead-born  from  the  prefs, 
without  reaching  fuch  diftindion,  as  even  to  excite  a  murmur  among  the  zealots. 
But  being  naturally  of  a  cheerful  and  fanguine  temper,  I  very  foon  recovered  the 
blow,  and  profecuted  with  great  ardour  my  lludies  in  the  country.  In  1742  I 
printed  at  I'  dinburgh  the  firlt  part  of  my  effays  :  the  work  was  favourably  received, 
and  foon  made  me  entirely  forget  my  former  difappointment.     I   continued  with 
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my  another  and  brother  in  the  country,  arnd  in  that  time  recovered  the  knowledge 
(jf  the  Greek  language,  which  i  had  too  much  negkdted  in  my  early 
youth. 

«f  In  174.5  I  received  a  letter  from  the  marquis  of  Annandale,  inviting  me  to 
come  and  live  with  him  in  England  ;  I  found  alfo,  that  the  friends  and  family  of 
that  young  nobleman  were  delirous  of  putting  him  under  nay  care  and  diieCtion, 
for  the  (late  of  his  mind  and  health  required  it. — I  lived  with  him  a  twelvemonth. 
My  appointments  during  that  time  made  a  confidcrable  accelfion  to  my  fmall  for- 
tune. I  then  received  an  invitation  from  general  St.  Clair  to  atcend  him  as  a  fecre- 
t^ry  to  his  expedition,  which  was  at  firft  meant  again(t  Canada,  but  ended  in  an 
incurfion  on  the  coaft  of  France.  Next  year,  viz.  1747,  I  received  an  invitation 
from  the  general  to  attend  him  in  the  fame  ftation  in  his  military  embafify  to  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin.  I  then  wore  the  uniform  of  an  officer,  and  was  in- 
troduced at  thefe  courts  as  aid-de-camp  to  the  general,  along  with  Sir  Harry 
Erfkine  and  captajn  Grant,  now  general  Grant.  Thefe  two  years  were  almoft  the 
only  interruptions  which  my  fludies  have  received  during  the  courfe  of  my  life  :  I 
pafled  them  agreeably,  and  in  good  com-pany ;  and  my  appointments,  with  my 
trugality,  had  made  me  reach  a  fortune,  which  I  called  independent,  though  molt 
of  my  friends  were  inclined  tofmile  when  I  faid  foj  in  fhort,  I  was  now  mafter  of 
near  a  thoufand  pounds. 

"  I  had  always  entertained  a  notion,  that  my  want  of  fuccefs  in  publilhing  the 
Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  had  proceeded  more  from  the  manner  than  the  matter, 
and  that!  had  been  guilty  of  a  very  ufual  indilcretion,  in  going  to  the  prefs  too 
early.  I  therefore 'call  the  firft  part  of  that  work  anew  in  the  Enquiry  concerning 
Human  tJnderftanding,  which  was  publifhed  while  I  was  at  Turin.  But  this  piece 
was  at  firft  little  more  fi-iccefsful  than  the  Treatife  of  Human  Nature.  On  my  re- 
tyrn  from  Italy,  I  had  the  mortification  to  find  all  England  in  a  ferment,  on  ac- 
count of  Dr.  Middleton's  Free  Enquiry,  while  my  performance  was  entirely  over- 
looked and  negledled.  A  new  edition  which  had  been  publiflied  at  London  of  my 
Effays  moral  and  political,  met  not  with  a  much  better  reception.  Such  is  the 
force  of  natural  temper,  that  thefe  difappointments  made  little  or  no  impreflion  on 
me.  I  went  down  in  1749,  and  lived  two  years  with  my  brother  at  his  country- 
houfe,  for  my  mother  was  now  dead.  I  there  compofed  the  fecond  part  of  my 
Efifays,  which  I  called  Political  Difcourfes,  and  alfo  my  Enquiry  concerning  the 
Principles  of  Morals,  which  is  another  part  my  Treatife  that  I  caft  anew.  Mean- 
while, my  bookfeller,  A.  Millar,  informed  me,  that  my  former  publications  (all 
but  the  unfortunate  Treatife)  were  beginning  to  be  the  fubj66l  of  converfation  -, 
that  the  fale  of  them  was  gradually  increafing,  and  that  new  editions  were  demanded. 
Anfwers  by  reverends,  and  right  reverends,  came  out  two  or  three  in  a  year ;  and 

1  found,  by  Dr.  W 's  railing,  that  the  books  were  beginning  to  be  eftecmed 

in  good  company.  However,  I  had  fixed  a  refolution,  which  1  inflexibly  main-^ 
tained,  never  to  reply  to  any  body,  and  not  being  very  irafcible  in  ray  temper, 
I  have  eafily  kept  myfelf  clear  of  all  literary  fquabbles.  Thefe  fymptoms  of  a 
rifmg  reputation  gave  me  encouragement,  as  I  was  ever  more  difpofed  to  fee  the 
favourable  than  the  unfavourable  fide  of  things  ;  a  turn  of  mind  which  it  is  more 
happy  to  poflefs,  than  to  be  born  to  an  eftate  of  ten  thoufand  a  year. 

*'  In  1 75 1  I  removed  from  the  country  to  the  town,  the  true  fcene  for  a  man  of 
letters,  in  1752  were  publifhed  at  Edinburgh,  where  I  then  lived,  my  Political 
Difcourfes,  the  only  work  of  mine  that  was  fuccefsful  on  the  firft  publication.     It 
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was  well  received  abroad  and  at  home.  In  the  fame  year  was  publilhed  at  London 
iny  Enquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals  •  which,  in  my  own  opinion  (who 
ought  not  to  judge  on  that  fubjedj  is  of  all  my  writings,  hiftorical,  philofophi- 
cal,  or  literary,  incomparably  the  beft.  It  came  unnoticed  and  unobferved  into 
the  world. 

"  In  1752  the  faculty  of  advocates  chofe  me  their  librarian,  an  office  from 
v/hich  I  received  little  or  no  emolument,  but  which  gave  me  the  command  of  a 
large  library.     I  then  formed  the  plan  of  writing  the  hiftory  of  England. 

iVIr.  Hume  then  proceeds  to  defcribe  the  difapprobation  and  reproach  that  enfued 
upon  the  publication  of  his  hiftory,  which  difcouraged  him  fo  much,  that  ii^d 
trhe  war  broke  out  with  France,  he  would  have  retired  to  fome  town  in  that 
kinf^dom,  have  changed  his  name,  and  never  more  have  returned  to  his  native 
country, 

"  Notwithftanding  (continues  Mr.  Hume)  the  variety  of  winds  and  feafons 
to  uhich  my  writings  had  been  expofed,  they  had  ftill  been  •making  fuch  ad- 
vances, that  the  copy-money,  given  me  by  the  bookfellers,  much  exceeded  any 
thino-  formerly  known  in  England  -,  I  was  become  not  only  independent,  but  opu- 
lent. I  retired  to  my  native  country  of  Scotland,  determined  never  more  to  fet 
my  foot  out  of  it ;  and  retaining  the  fatisfadion  of  never  having  preferred  a 
requeft  to  any  one  great  man,  or  even  made  advances  of  friendfhip  to  any  of 
them.  As  I  was  now  turned  of  fifty,  I  thought  of  paffmg  all  the  reft  of  my 
life  in  this  philofophical  manner,  when  I  received,  in  1763,  an  invitation  from 
the  earl  of  Hertford,  with  whom  I  was  not  in  the  leall  acquainted,  to  attend 
him  on  his  embafly  to  Paris,  with  a  near'  profped  of  being  appointed  fecrctary 
to  the  embafiy  ;  and  in  the  mean  while,  of  performing  the  funftions  of  that  office. 
This  offer,  however  inviting,  I  at  firft  declined,  both  becaufe  I  was  reludant  to 
begin  connexions  with, the  great,  and  becaufe  I  was  afraid  that  the  civilities  and 
gay  company  of  Paris  would  prove  difagreeable  to  a  perfon  of  my  age  and' 
humour:   but,  on  his  lordftiip's  repeating  the  invitation,  I    accepted  of  it, 

*'  Thofe  who  have  not  feen  the  ftrange  effects  of  modes,  will  never  imagine  the  ^ 
reception  I  met  with  at  Paris,  from  men  and  women  of  all  ranks  and  ftations.  The 
more  1  declined  their  exceffive  civilities,  the  more  I  was  loaded  with  them.  There 
is,  however,  a  real  fatisfadion  in  living  at  Paris,  from  the  great  number  of  fenfibie, 
knowing,  and  polite  company  vv-ith  which  that  city  abounds  above  all  places  in 
the  univerfe.     I  thought  once  of  fettling  there  for  life. 

"  I  was  appointed  fecretary  to  the  embaliy  ;  and  in  1765,  lord  Hertford  left  me, 
being  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  I  was  charge  d'  affaires  till  the  arrival 
of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  In  the  beginning  of 
1766  I  left  Paris,  and  next  fummer  I  returned  to  Edinburgh,  very  opulent  (for 
I  polTefied  a  revenue  of  loool.  a  year,  healthy,  and  though  fomewhat  ftricken 
in  years,  with  the  profped  of  enjoying  long  my  eafe,  and  of  feeing  the  increafe 
of  my  reputation.  In  fpring  1775,  I  was  ftruck  with  a  diforder  in  my  bowels, 
which  at  firft  gave  me  no  alarm,  but  has  fince,  as  1  apprehend  it,  become  mortal 
and  incurabk,  I  now  reckon  upon  a  fpeedy  diffolution.  I  have  fuffered  very 
little  pain  from  my  diforder  •,  and,  what  is  more  ftrange,  have,  notwithftanding 
the  great  decline  of  my  perfon,  never  fuffered  a  moment's  abatement  of  my 
fpiriisi  infomuch  that,  were  1  to  name  the  period  of  my  life,  which  I  fhould  moft 
chufe  to  pafs  over  again,  I  might  be  tempted  to  point  to  this  latter  period.  I 
poffefs  the  fame  ardour  as  ever  in  ftudy,  and  the  fame  gaiety  in  company.  I  con- 
fid  er. 
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fider,  befides,  that  a  man  of  fixty-five,  by  dying,  cuts  off  only  a  few  years  of  in- 
firmities i  and,  though  I  fee  many  lymptoms  of  my  literary  reputation's  breaking 
out  at  laft  with  additional  Juftre,  I  knew  that  I  could  have  but  a  few  years  ro 
enjoy  it.  It  is  difficult  to  be  more  detached  from  life  than  1  am  at  pre- 
fent. 

*'  To  conclude  hiftorically  with  my  own  chara6ler  :  I  am,  or  rather  was  (for 
that  is  the  ftile  I  muft  now  ufe  in  fpeaking  of  myfelf,  which  imboldtrns  me 
the  more  to  fpeak  my  fentimenrs;)  I  was,  1  fay,  a  man  of  mild  difpoficions,  of 
command  of  temper,  of  an  open,  focial,  and  chearful  humour,  capaj^le  of  at- 
tachment, but  little  fufceptible  of  enmity,  and  of  great  moderation  in  all  my 
pallions.  Even  my  love  of  literary  fame,  my  ruling  paffion,  never  foured  my  tem- 
per, notwithftanding  my  frequent  difappointments.  My  company  was  noi:  unac- 
ceptable to  the  young  and  carelefs,  as  well  as  to  the  ftudious  and  literary  -,  and,  as  I 
took  a  particular  pleafure  in  the  company  of  modeft  women,  I  had  no  reafon  to 
be  difpleafed  with  the  reception  I  met  with  from  them.  In  a  word,  though  molt 
men,  any-wife  eminent,  have  found  reafon  to  complain  of  calumny,  I  never  was 
touched,  or  even  attacked  by  her  baleful  tooth  :  and,  though  I  wantonly  expofcd, 
myfelf  to  the  rage  of  both  civil  and  religious  fadions,  they  feemed  to  be  diiarmed 
in  my  behalf  of  their  wonted  fury.  My  friends  never  had  occafion  to  vindicate  any 
one  circumllance  of  my  charafter  and  condudl  ;  not  but  that  the  zealots,  we  may 
well  fuppofe,  would  have  been  glad  to  invent  and  propagate  any  ftory  to  my  difad- 
vantage,  but  they  could  never  find  any  which  they  thought  would  wear  the  face  of 
probability.  I  cannot  fay  there  is  no  vanity  in  making  this  funeral  oration  of  my- 
felf, but  I  hope  it  is  not  a  mifplaced  one ;  and  this  is  a  matter  of  fa£t  which  is  eafily 
cleared  and  afcertained." 

Thus  ends  Mr.  Hume's  own  account  of  his  tranfaftions.  He  died  at  Edinburgh, 
the  25th  of  Augufl  following,  retaining  his  chearfulnefs  to  the  laft. 

*'  Concerning'the  philofophical  opinions  of  Mr.  Hume  (fays  Dr.  Adam  Smith) 
men  will,  no  doubt,  judge  variou fly,  every  one  approving  or  condemning  them,  ac- 
cording as  they  happen  to  coincide  or  difagree  with  his  own  •,  but  concerning  whole 
charadier  and  conduit  there  can  fcarce  be  a  difference  of  opinions.  His  temper,  in- 
deed, feemed  to  be  more  happily  balanced,  if  I  may  be  allowed  fuch  an  expreffion, 
than  that  perhaps  of  any  other  man  I  have  ever  known.  Even  in  the  lo'-veft  flats  of  hi.s 
fortune,  his  great  and  neceffary  frugality  never  hindered  him  from  exercifing,  upon 
proper  occafions,  ads  both  of  charity  and  generofity.  It  was  .a  frugality  foundfcd, 
not  upon  avarice,  but  upon  the  love  of  independency.  The  extreme  gc-ntlenefs  of 
his  nature  never  weakened  either  the  firmnefs  of  his  mind,  or  the  iteadinefs  of  Win 
refolutions.  His  conflant  pleafantry  was  the  genuine  effufion  of  good-nature  and 
good  humour,  tempered  with  delicacy  and  modefty,  and  without  even  the  flightelt 
tindture  of  malignity,  fo  frequently  the  difagreeable  fource  of  what  is  called  wit  in 
other  men.  It  never  was  the  meaning  of  his  raillery  to  mortify  -,  and  therefore,  i'^c- 
from  offending,  it  feldom  failed  to  pleafe  and  delight  even  thoi'e  who  were  the  obr 
jcds  of  it.  To  his  friends,  who  were  frequently  the  objects  of  u,  there  WviSt  not 
perhaps  any  one  of  all  Jiis  great  and  amiable  qualities,  which  contributed  more  to 
endear  his  converfation.  And  that  gaiety  of  tcmber,  fo  agreeable  in  fociety,  but 
which  is  fo  often  accompanied  with  frivolous  and  lupcrficial  qualities,  was  in  him 
certainly  attended  with  the  fnoit  fevere  application,  the  molt  extenfive  learning,  the 
greateft  depth  of  thoH.ght,  land  a  capacity  in  every  refpcd  the  moRcomprehenfiye, 
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Upon  the  whole,  I  have  always  confulered  him,  both  in  his  life-time  and  fmce  his- 
death,  as  approaching  as  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a  perfedlly  wife  and  virtuous  man,  as 
perhaps  the  nature  of  human  frailty  will  permit." 

HUTCHESON  (Dr.  Francis)  a  very  elegant  writer,  and  excellent  man,  was 
che  fon  of  a  diflenting  minifter,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  was  born  on  the  8th 
of  Auguft,  1694.  He  early  difcovered  a  fuperior  capacity,  and  having  gone  through 
a  Ichool  education,  began  his  courfe  of  philofophy  at  an  academy  -.  from  thence 
he  removed  to  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  all  parts  of 
literature,  in  which  his  progrefs  was  iuitable  to  his  uncommon  abilities.  After- 
wards he  fet  up  a  private  academy  at  Dublin,  where  his  acquaincance  was  fought 
by  men  of  all  ranks,  who  had  any  talle  for  the  belles  lettres.  The  late  lord  vif- 
count  Molefvvorth  is  faid  to  have  taken  great  pleafure  in  his  converfation,  and  to 
have  alTifted  him  with  his  obfervations  upon  his  Enquiry  into  the  Ideas  of  Beauty, 
and  Virtue,  before  it  came  abroad.  He  received  the  fame  favour  from  Dr.  Syngr, 
bifhop  of  Elphin,  with  whom  he  lived  in  great  friendfhip.  The  firft  edition  of 
tiiis  excellent  work  being  publifhed  without  the  author's  name,  the  lord  Granville, 
then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  fent  to  enquire  at  the  bookfeller's  for  the  author; 
and  not  being  able  to  learn  his  name,  left  a  letter  to  be  conveyed  to  him  ;  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  P*lr.  Hutchefon  became  acquainted  with  his  excellency,  who 
treated  him  with  diftinguillied  marks  of  familiarity  and  eftecm.  Archbifhop  King 
had  alfo  a  high  efteem  for  him,  and  was  of  great  ufe  to  him  in  fcreening  him  from 
two  feveral  attempts  made  to  profe-cute  him  for  daring  to  take  upon  him  the  edu- 
cation of  youth  without  fubfcribing  the  ecclefiaftical  carwns  and  obtaining  a  li- 
cence from  the  bifhop.  He  was  likewife  much  efteemed  by  archbifhop  Boulter, 
who  through  his  influence  made  a  donation  to  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow  of  an  an- 
nual fund  for  an  exhibitioner,  to  be  bred  up  in  any  of  the  learned  profefTions. 
Having  taught  in  a  private  academy  at  Dublin  feven  or  eight  years,  with  great 
reputation  and  fuccefs,  he  was,  in  1729,  chofen  profeiTor  of  philofophy  at  Glaf- 
gow, and  there  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  lafled  till  the  fifty-third  year 
of  his  age.  This  ingenious  and  worthy  man  wrote,  befides  the  above  work,  and 
fomje  others,  a  I'reatife  on  the  Paffions  -,  and  after  his  death  was  publifhed  his  Syf- 
tem  of  Moral  Philofophy,  in  two  volumes,  quarto^  which  is  abridged  in  two  vo- 
lumes, duodecimo. 

HUTCHINSON  (John)  an  eminent  Englifli  writer,  who  may  be  confidered 
as  the  founder  of  a  fe6f,  as  ibme  divines  of  the  church  of  England  have  efpoufed 
his  fentiments  with  great  warmth.  He  was  born  at  Spennythorn  in  Yorkfhire, 
in  the  year  1674.  His  father  intending  to  qualify  him  for  being  a  fleward  to  fome 
nobleman  or  gentleman,  gave  him  what  learning  the  place  afforded  ;  and  while  he 
was  confidering  whither  to  fend  him,  in  order  for  his  farther  qualification,  a  gentle- 
man came  into  that  neighbourhood,  and  being  defirous  of  boarding  in  fome  repu- 
table family,  was  recommended  to  Mr.  Hutchinfon  the  father,  who  finding  that 
he  was  both  a  fenfible  and  a  learned  man,  communicated  to  him  his  intentions 
concerning  his  fon-,  and  the  gentleman,,  who  had  taken  a  liking  to  the  youth,  agreed 
to  inftrudt  him  in  every  branch  of  learning  proper  for  the  employment  for  which- 
he  was  dt;figned,  on  condition  that  the  father  fhould  entertain  him  in  his  houfe 
while  he  fhould  think  proper  to  ftay  in  thofe  parts.  The  father  chearfully  agreed 
to  thefe  terms,  and  hisgueft  inftru<5t«d  hiafon  jn  every  branch  of  the  mathematics, 
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and  at  the  fame  time  furniflied  him  with  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  cele- 
brated writings  of  antiquity.  But  the  gentleman  fo  induftrioufly  concealed 
every  circumllance  relating  to  himfelf,  that  not  fo  much  as  his  name  was  known. 
At  nineteen  years  of  age  our  author  became  fleward  to  Mr.  Bathurft,  of  Skutter- 
fkelf  in  Yorkfhire,  from  whofe  fervice  he  afterwards  removed  into  that  of  the 
duke  of  Somerfet.  About  the  year  170a  he  came  to  London  to  manage  a  law- 
fuit  between  the  duke  and  another  nobleman  ;  and,  while  he  was  in  town,  con- 
tracted an  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Woodward,  who  was  phyfician  to  the  duke  his 
mafter.  Between  the  years  1702  and  1706,  his  bufinefs  carried  him  into  leveral 
parts  of  England  and  Wales,  and  as  he  travelled  from  place  to  place,  he  employed 
himfelf  in  coliefting  fofllls ;  and  we  are  told,  that  the  noble  colkdlion  of  them 
which  Dr.  Woodward  bequeathed  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  was  made  by 
him.  Mr.  Hutchinfon  is  faid  to  have  put  his  coUedions  into  Dr.  Woodward's 
hands,  with  obfervations  on  them,  which  the  dodor  was  to  digefT,  and  publifh  with 
farther  obfervations  of  his  own  ;  but  the  dodor  putting  him  off  from  time  to  time 
with  excufes,  gave  him  unfavourable  notions  of  his  integrity;  and  he  complains 
in  one  of  his  books,  that  he  was  bereft,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mentioned,  of  thofe 
obfervations  and  thofe  colledions,  nay  even  of  the  credit  of  being  the  colleftor.  He 
refolved  therefore  to  wait  no  longer,  but  to  truft  to  his  own  pen ;  and,  in  order  to 
be  more  at  leifure  to  profecute  his  lludies,  quitted  the  fervice  of  the  duke  of  So- 
merfet, who  being  then  mafter  of  the  horfe  to  king  George  I.  made  him  his  riding 
purveyor,  which  is  a  kind  of  finecure,  with  a  falary  of  200I.  per  annum.  He 
now  gave  himfelf  up  to  a  ftudious  and  fedentary  life,  and  in  the  year  1724  pub- 
lilhed  the  firft  part  of  his  Mofes's  Principia,  in  which  he  explains  all  fciences  by 
the  difcoveries  he  pretends  to  make  from  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  books  of  Mofes, 
and  not  only  ridicules  Dr.  Woodward's  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Earth,  but  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton's  Principia.  From  this  time  till  his  death,  he  continued  publilhing 
a  volume  every  year,  or  every  other  year-,  which,  with  the  manufcripts  he  left  be- 
hind him,  were  publilhed  in  1748,  in  twelve  volumes  8vo.  On  the  Monday  before 
his  death,  Dr.  Mead  urged  him  to  be  bled,  faying  pleafantly,  '*  I  will  foon  fend 
you  to  Mofes,"  meaning  to  his  ftudies  -,  but  Mr.  Hutchinfon  taking  it  in  the  literal 
fenfe,  anlwered  in  a  muttering  tone,  "  I  believe,  dodor,  you  will,"  and  was  fo 
difpleafed,  that  he  difmifled  him  for  another  phyfician.  He  died  on  the  28th 
of  Auguft,  1737,  aged  fixty-three.  His  works  abound  with  ill  language,  and  dif- 
cover  a  violent  propenfity  to  perfecution  and  cruelty. 

HYDE  (Edward)  earl  of  Clarendon,  and  lord  high  chancellor  of  England, 
was  the  fon  of  Mr.  Henry  Hyde,  of  Pyrton  in  Wiltfliire,  and  was  born  at  Dinton, 
in  that  county,  on  the  i6thof  February,  160H.  In  1622  he  became  a  itudent 
of  Magdalen-hall,  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford;  from  whence,  after  he  had  taken 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  he  removed  to  the  Middle-Temple,  v/here  he  ftu- 
died  the  law  for  feveral  years,  and  rofe  to  confidcrable  eminence  in  that  profeflion. 
He  ferved  as  burgefs  for  Wotton-Baffet  in  Wilcfhire,  in  the  parliament  which 
met  at  Weftminftcr  on  the  13th  of  April,  1640;  and  firft  dillinguifhed  himfelf 
in  the  houfe  by  a  fpeech  againft  the  grievances  of  the  earl-marfhal's  court.  This 
parliament  being  dilfolved  in  the  May  following,  lie  was  cholen  member  for 
Saltafh  in  the  fucceeding  one,  and  was  afterwards  employed  as  chairman  in  fe- 
veral committees.  But  in  1642,  being  diffatisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
commons,  Jie  left  them,  and  repaired  to  king  Charles  I.  at  York,  who  conferred 
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upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,    appointed  him  chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  caufed  him  to  be  fvvorn  of  his  privy-council.     He  attended  his  majefly 
when  he  fet  up  the  royal  ftandard  at  Nottingham,  in  Ayguft  1642-,  but  being 
a  man  of  the  gown,  and  not  of  the  fword,  we  hear  little  of  him  in  the  courfe  of 
the  civil  war,  till  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge  in  1644,  at  which   he  was  one  of  the 
kino's  commiflioners ;  when  he  fhewed  hamfelf  a  zealous  aflertor  of  the  king's  right' 
to  the  militia,  and  vindicated  his  majefty's  council  from  any  mifmanagement  in  re- 
ference to  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  with  which  the  parliament  charged  them.     This 
treaty  being  broke  off.  Sir  Edward  Hyde's  province,  for  fome  time,  was  to  attend 
the  prince' of  Wales  in  the  Weft.     Upon  the  decline  of    the  king's   caufe,    he 
retired   from  Pendcnnis-caftle   in  Cornwall  to  the  Scilly  iflands,  and  thence  ta 
Jerfey,  where  he  fpent  moft  of  his  time  in  writing  his  Hiltory  of  the  Rebellion, 
for  which  he  was  furniflied  with  fome  materials  by  the   king  himfelf.      In  the 
year   1648  he  paffed  over  to  France,  and,  after  the  death  of  Charles  I,  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  privy-council  to   Charles  II.  who  alfo  continued  him  in  his  • 
chancellor-fhip  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in    1649  thought  proper  to  fend  him  and'; 
the  lord  Cottington  upon  a  joint-ambafly  into  Spain,  to  apply   for  afTiltance  in 
the  recovery  of  his  crown ;  but  this  negotiation   was   not  attended   with  fuccefs. ' 
In  1653  Sir  Edward  was  falfely  accufed  of  holding  a  correfpondence  with  Oliver' 
Cromwell,  and  other  attismpts  were  made  to  ruin  him  in  the  king's  good  graces, 
but  in  vain  -,  for  on  the  13th  of  January,  1657-8,  the  great  feal  was  delivered  into- 
his  hands,  with  the  title  of  lord  high   chancellor  of  England,  at   Bruges,  where. 
his  majefty  then  refided.     He  exerted  himieif  ftrenuoufly  in  promoting  the  king's' 
reftoration,  and  when  that  was  accompiillied,  returned  with  his  fovereign  to  Eng- 
land ;  where,  as  he  had  been  one  of  the  greateft  fliarers  in  his  fufferings,  he  en- 
joyed a    proportionable  fhare  of  his  profperity.     Befides  the  poft  of  lord   high 
chancellor,  in  which  he  was  continued,  he  was  chofen  chancellor  of  the  univerficy 
of  Oxford  in  Odober  1660,  and  in  November  following  created  a  peer,  by  the; 
tide  of  baron  Hyde,  of  Hindon  in  the  county  of  Wilts;  to  which  were  added,  in- 
April  166 1,  the  titles  of  vifcount  Cornbury  and  earl  of  Clarendon.     But  neither- 
the  obligations  he  lay  under  to  his  fovereign,  nor  his  near  alliance  to  the  royal 
family  ffor  his  eldeft  daughter  had  been  married  to  the  duke  of  York;)  neither 
gratitude  for  the  favours  he  had  received,  nor  the  profped  of  the  ftill   greater  he' 
wight  afterwards  obtain,  could  induce  him  to  extend  the  royal  prerogative  at  the 
expence  of  infringing  the  privileges  of  the  people.     And   this   patriotic  condu(51:, 
it  is  laid,  was  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to   the  dying  advice  of  his  fath?r,  who 
■warned  him,  with  his  laft  breath,    never  to  facrifice  the  laws  and   liberty  of  his 
country  to  his  own  intereft,  or  to  the  will  of  his  prince.     But  fuch  were  the  cor- 
rupt manners  of  the  age,  that  his  very  virtues  proved  the  caufe  of  his  overthrow ; 
for  it  was  by  his  fteady  adherence  to  thefe  noble  principles,  that  he  loft  the  king's 
favour,  which  circumftance  gave  free  fcope  to  the  malice  of  his  enemies.     The- 
firft  open  attack  upon  him  was  made  by  the  earl  of  Briftol,   who  in    1663  ex- 
hibited articles  of  hfgh  treafon  againft  him  to  the  houfe  of  lords.     In  this  ftrange 
inconfifhent  charge,  he  was  accufed  of  having  endeavoured  to  fix  the  imputation 
(f  popery  upon  the  king;  of  having  promifed  to  ufe  his  influence  in  abolilhing 
the  penal  laws  againft  papifts  ;  of  having  confented  to  fome  articles  difgraceful 
to  the  proteftant  religion,  in  the  treaty  for  the  king's  marriage ;  of  having  fcan- 
dalized  his  majefty,  advifed  the  fale  of  Dunkirk,  flandered  both  houfes  of  parlia- 
ment, enriched  himfelf  by  felling  employments,  and  embezzled  the  public  money. 
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This  Impeachment  appeared  fo  void  of  all  foundation  and  probability,  that  it  was 
rejeded  by  the  lords :  neverthelefs,  it  contributed  to  render  the  earl  lefs  refpedcd 
in  parliament,  and  lefs  beloved  by  the  people.  In  Auguft  1667,  he  was  deprived 
of  i;he  great  feal ;  and  on  the  12th  of  November  following,  was  impeached  by  the 
hoiife  of  commons  of  high  treafon  and  other  crimes  and  mifdemeanors  ;  upon 
which,  in  the  beginning  of  December,  he  retired  to  France,  and  on  the  19th  a 
bilLwas  puffed  for  baniihing  him  from  the  king's  dominions.  Before  his  departure 
he  crew  up  an  apology  for  himfelf,  addreffed  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  which  was 
voted  to  be  a  fcanJalous  and  malicious  libel,  and  publicly  burned  by  the  hands 
of  the  common  hangman, 

In   1668  his  life  was  attempted  at  Evreux  in  Normandy  by  a  body  of  Encrjiih 
feamen  :   of  this  outrageous  affault  the  following  account  is  given  in  a  letter  trom 
Mr.  Oliver  Long,  dated  at  Evreux,  April  26,   1668,  to  Sir  William  Cromwell, 
fecretary  of  ftate.     "  As  I  was  travelhng  from  Rouen  towards  Orleans  (fays   this  • 
gentleman)  it  was  my  fortune,  April  23,  to  overtake  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  then 
in  his  unhappy  and  unmerited  exile,  who  was   going  towards   Bourbon,   but  took 
up  his  lodgings  at  a  private  hotel  in  a  fmall  walled  town  called  Evreux,  fome  lea- 
gues from  Rouen.     I,  as  moftEnglifh  gentlemen  did  to  lb  valuable  a  patriot,  went 
to  pay  him  a  vifit  near  fupper-time  i  when  he  was,  as  ufual,  very   civil  to  me.. 
Before  fupper  was  done,  twenty  or  thirty   Englifh  f-amen  or  m(jre  canie  and  de-: 
manded  entrance  at  the  great  gate  ;  which  being  ftrongly  barred,  kept  them  out. 
for  fome  time.     But  in  a  Ihort  fpace  they  broke  it,  and  prefently  drove  all   they 
found,  by  their  advantage  of  numbers,  into  the  earl's  ch.imber  j  whence,,  by  the 
afiidance  of  only  three  Iwords  and  piftols,  we  kept  them  out  for  half  an  hour,  in 
which  difpute  feveral  of  us  were  wounded  by  their  fwords  and  piftols,  whereof  they 
had  many.     To  conclude,  they  broke  the  windows  and  the  doors,  and  under  the. 
condutft  of  one  Howard,  an  Iriiliman,  who  has  three  brothers,  as  I  am  told,  in 
the  king  of  England's  fervice,  and  an  enfign  in  the  company  of  cannoniers,  they 
quickly  found  the  earl  in  his  bed,  unable  to  ftand  by  che  violence  of  the  gout; 
whence,  after  they  had  given  him  many  blows  with  their  fwords  and  ftaves,  mixed, 
with  horrible  curies  and  oaths,  they  dragged  him  on  the  ground  into  the  middle  of  the 
yard,  where  they  encompaffed  him  around  with  their  fwords  and  ftaves,  and  after  they 
had  told  him  in  their  o^vn  language,  how  he  had  fold  the  kingdom,  and  robbed  them  of' 
their  pay,  Howard  commandedthem  all,  as  one  man,  to  run  their  fwords  through  his> 
body.  But  what  difference  arufe  among  themfelves  before  they  could  agree,  God  above,, 
who  alone  fent  this  fpirit  of  diffcnfion,  only  knows.     In  this  interval  their  lieute- 
nant, one  Swaine,  came  and  difarmed  them.     Sixteen  of  the  ringleaders  were  put- 
into  prifon  ;  and  many  of  thofe  things  which  they  had  rifled  from  him  found  again,, 
which  were  reftored,  and  of  great  value.     Monfieur  La  Fonde,  a  great  man  be- 
longing to  the  king  of  France's  bed-chamber,  fent  to  condud:  the  earl  on  his  way 
hither,  was  fo  defperately  wounded  in   the  head,  that  there  were  little  hopes  of 
his  life.     Many  of  thefe  affaffins  were  grievoufly  wounded,  and  the  adion  is  fo- 
much  refented  by  all  here,  that  many  of  thefe  criminals  will  meet  with   an  ufage? 
equal  to  their  demerits.     Had  we  been  fufficiently  provided  with  fire-arms,  we  had 
infallibly  done  ourfelves  juftice  on  them;  however,  we  fear  not  but  the  law  will 
fupply  our  defect." 

His  lordfhip,  after  having  dwelt  in  feveral  parts  of  France,  died  at  Rouen  on 
the  9th  of  December,  1674,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age-,  and  his  body,  being  brought 
to  England,  was  interred  on  the  north  fide  of  king  Henry  the  Vilth's  chapel  in 
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Weftminfter-abbey.  This  great  and  learned  chancellor  wrote,  i.  A  Hiftory  of 
the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars  in  England,  from  the  year  1641  to  the  Reftoration  : 
2.  A  Survey  of  Mr.  Hobbes's  Leviathan  :  3.  A  Hiftory  of  the  Rebellion  and 
Civil  Wars  in  Ireland  ;  and  other  works :  and  in  1759  v^as  publifhed  at  Oxford,  from 
his  lordfhip's  original  manufcript,  a  continuation  of  his  Hiftory  of  the  Grand  Re- 
bellion, with  an  account  of  his  life  written  by  himfelf.  "  The  virtue  of  the 
earl  of  Clarendon  (fays  the  Rev.  Mr.  Granger)  was  of  too  flubborn  a  nature  for 
the  age  of  Charles  II.  Could  he  have  been  content  to  enflave  millions,  he  might 
have  been  more  a  monarch  than  that  unprincely  king.  But  he  did  not  only  look 
upon  himfelf  as  the  guardian  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  his  country,  but  had 
alio  a  pride  in  his  nature  that  was  above  vice-,  and  chofe  rather  to  be  a  vidim 
himfelf,  than  to  facrifice  his  integrity.  He  had  only  one  part  to  aft,  which  was 
that  of  an  honeft  man.  His  enemies  allowed  themfelves  a  much  greater  latitude  ; 
they  loaded  him  with  calumnies,  blamed  him  even  for  their  own  errors  and  mifcon- 
ducSt,  and  helped  to  ruin  him  by  fuch  buffooneries  as  he  defpifed.  He  was  a  much 
greater,  perhaps  a  happier  man,  alone  and  in  exile,  than  Charles  the  Second  upon 
his  throne." 

Mr.  Walpole  gives  the  following  character  of  this  nobleman  :  "  Sir  Edward 
Hyde,  who  oppofed  an  arbitrary  court,  and  embraced  the  party  of  an  afflided  one, 
mud  be  allowed  to  have  acted  confcientioufly.  A  better  proof  was  his  behaviour 
on  the  Reftoration,  when  the  torrent  of  an  infatuated  nation  entreated  the  king 
and  his  minifter  to  be  ablblute.  Had  Clarendon  fought  nothing  but  power,  his 
power  had  never  ceafed.  A  corrupted  court  and  a  blinded  populace  were  lefs  the 
caufes  of  the  chancellor's  fall,  than  an  ungrateful  king,  who  could  not  pardon  his 
lordfhip's  having  refufed  to  accept  for  him  the  flavery  of  his  country.  Like  Juf- 
tice  herlelf,  he  held  the  ballance  between  the  neceflary  power  of  the  fupreme  ma- 
giftrate,  and  the  interefts  of  the  people.  This  never-dying  obligation  his  cotem- 
poraries  were  taught  to  overlook,  and  to  clamour  againft,  till  they  removed  the 
only  man  who,  if  he  could,  would  have  correded  his  mafter's  evil  government. 
Almoft  every  virtue  of  a  minifter  made  his  charader  venerable.  As  an  hiftorian 
he  feems  more  exceptionable.  His  majefty  and  eloquence,  his  power  of  painting 
charaders,  his  knowledge  of  his  fubjeil,  rank  him  in  the  firft  clafs  of  writers  ;  yet 
he  has  both  great  and  little  faults.  Of  the  latter,  his  ftories  of  ghofts  and  omens 
are  not  to  be  defended.  His  capital  fault  is  his  whole  work  being  a  laboured  juf- 
tification  of  king  Charles.  If  he  relates  faults,  fome  palliating  epithet  always 
Aides  in,  and  he  has  the  art  of  breaking  his  darkeft  ihades  with  gleams  of  light 
that  break  off  all  impreffion  of  horror.  One  may  pronounce  on  my  lord  Claren- 
don, in  his  double  capacity  of  ftatefman  and  hiftorian,  that  he  aded  for  liberty, 
but  wrote  for  prerogative."  ^ 

The  fame  ingenious  author  obferves,  in  fpeaking  of  William  Herbert,  earl  of 
Pembroke,  that  "  his  character  is  not  only  one  of  the  moft  amiable  in  lord  Cla- 
rer.don's  Hiftory,  but  is  one  ofthe  beft  drawn.  It  diftinguifhes  that  happy  pencil, 
to  which  the  real  pencil  muft:  yield,  of  the  renowned  portrait-painter  of  that  age. 
Vandyke  little  thought  when  he  drew  Sir  Edward  tlyde,  that  a  greater  mafter  than 
himfelf  was  fitting  to  him.  They  had  indeed  great  rdemblance  in  their  manners; 
each  copied  nature  faithfully.  Vandyke's  men  are  not  all  of  exad  height  and 
fymmetry,  of  equal  corpulence  ;  his  women  are  not  Madonas  or  Venufes.  Tlic 
likcncfs  ieems  to  have  been  ftudicd  in  all,  the  charader  in  many :  his  dreffes  are 
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thofe  of  the  times.  The  hifl:orian*s  fidelity  is  as  remarkable  -,  he  reprefents  the  folds 
and  plaits,  the  windings  and  turnings  of  each  charadler  he  draws ;  and  though 
he  varies  the  lights  and  fliades  as  would  bed  produce  the  effcd  he  defigns,  yet  his 
colours  are  never  thofe  of  imagination,  nor  difpofed  without  a  fingular  propriety. 
Hamden  is  not  painted  in  the  armour  of  Brutus,  nor  would  Cromwell's  mafic  fit 
either  Julius  or  Tiberius.'* 

J. 

JEFFREYS,  or  JEFFERIES  (George)  earl  of  Flint,  vifcount  Weikham, 
and  baron  of  Wem,  commonly  called  judge  Jefi^reys,  was  the  fixth  fon  of  John 
Jeffreys,  efq.  of  Adon  in  Denbighfhire,  and  was  educated  at  Weltminfter-fchool, 
whence  removing  to  the  Inner  Temple,  he  applied  himlclf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law ; 
but,  it  is  faid,  was  never  regularly  called  to  the  bar ;  for  in  1665,  being  at  the 
alTizes  in  Kingfton,  where  few  counfellors  attended,  on  account  of  the  plague,  the 
necefTity  of  the  cafe  gave  him  permifTion  to  put  on  a  gown,  and  to  plead,  and  this 
he  continued  till  he  reached  the  higheft  employments  in  the  law.  Alderman  Jef- 
freys, who  was  probably  related  to  him,  introduced  him  among  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, and  he  foon  came  into  great  bufinefs,  and  was  chofen  their  recorder.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  folicitor  to  the  duke  of  York,  made  a  judge  of  his  native 
country,  and  in  1680  was  knighted,  and  made  chief  juflice  of  Chefler.  At  length 
refigning  the  recorderfhip,  he  in  1683  obtained  the  pofl  of  chief  juftice  of  the 
king's-bench,  and  foon  after  the  acceffion  of  James  II.  the  great  feal.  He  was  one 
of  the  greateft  advifers  and  promoters  of  all  the  oppreffive  and  arbitrary  meafures 
carried  on  in  that  reign  ;  and  his  fanguinary  and  inhuman  proceedings  againft  the 
duke  of  Monmouth's  unfortunate  adherents  in  the  Weft,  will  ever  render  his  name 
infamous.  Whenever  the  prifoner  was  of  a  different  party,  or  he  could  pleafc 
the  court  by  condemning  him,  he  would  fcarce  allow  him  to  fpeak  for  himfelf  j 
but  would  load  him  with  the  grofTeft  and  mofl  vulgar  abufe,  browbeat,  infulr,  and 
ridicule  the  witnefTes  that  fpoke  in  his  behalf,  and  even  threaten  the  jury  with 
fines  and  imprifonment,  if  they  made  the  leaft  hefication  about  bringing  in  the  pri- 
foner guilty.  Yet  it  is  faid,  that  when  he  was  in  temper,  and  matters  indifferenC 
came  before  him,  fcarce  any  one  became  a  feat  of  juflice  better.  Nay,  it  even 
appears,  that  when  he  was  under  no  ftate  influence,  he  was  fometimes  inclined  ta 
proted  the  natural  and  civil  rights  of  mankind,  of  which  the  following  inftance 
has  been  given.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Briflol  had  made  a  pradlice  of  trani- 
porting  convided  criminals  to  the  American  plantations,  and  felling  them  by  way 
of  trade.  This  turning  to  good  account,  when  any  pilferers,  or  petty  rogues  were 
brought  before  them,  they  threatened  them  with  hanging,  and  then  fome  officers 
who  attended,  earneftly  advifed  the  ignorant  intimidated  creatures  to  beg  for  tranf- 
portation,  as  the  only  way  to  fave  them  ;  and  in  general  their  advice  was  followed. 
Then,  without  more  form,  each  alderman  took  one,  and  fold  him  for  his  own  be- 
nefit. But  this  infamous  trade,  which  had  been  carried  on  many  years,  at  Jaft 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  lord  chief  jullice,  who,  on  enquiry,  finding  thac 
the  mayor  was  equally  involved  in  the  guilt  of  this  pradice  with  his  brethren,  made 
him  defcend  from  the  bench  where  he  was  fitting,  ftand  at  the  b.ir  in  his  fcarlec 
and  furr,  and  plead  as  a  common  criminal.  He  then  obliged  them  to  give  fecu- 
rities  to  anfwer  informations ;  but  the  proceedings  were  flopped  by  the  Revolution. 

The  brutality  Jeffreys  commonly  fhewed  on  the  bench,  where  his  voice  and  vi« 
fage  were  equally  terrible,  at  length  expofed  him  to  a  fevere  mortification.     A 
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fcrivener  of  Wapping  having  a  caufe  before  him,  one  of  the  opponent's  couhfel 
faid  he  was  a  ftrange  fellow,  ar,d  fonietimes  went  to  church,  and  Ibmetimes  to  con- 
venticles ;  and  it  was  thought  he  was  a  trimmer.  At  this  the  chancellor  fired : 
"  A  trimmer !"  laid  he  •,  "  1  have  heard  much  of  that  monfter,  but  never  faw  one. 
Come  forth  Mr.  Trimmer,  and  let  me  fee  your  fhape."  He  then  treated  the  poor 
fellow  fo  roughly,  that  on  his  leaving  the  hall,  he  declared  he  would  not  un- 
dergo the  terrors  of  that  man's  face  again  to  fave  his  life,  and  he  fliould  certainly 
retain  the  frightful  impreffions  of  it  as  long  as  he  lived.  Soon  after,  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  lord-chancellor,  dreading  the  public  refentmenr, 
dif""uifed  himfelf  in  a  feaman's  drefs,  in  order  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  was  drink- 
ing in  a  cellar  at  Wapping,  when  this  fcrivener  entering,  and  feeing  again  the  face 
which  had  filled  him  with  fuch  horror,  ftarted  •,  upon  which  Jeffreys,  fearing  he 
was  known,  feigned  a  cough,  and  turned  to  the  wall  with  his  pot  of  beer  in  his 
hand.  But  the  fcrivener  going  out,  gave  nonce  that  he  was  there,  and  the  mob 
rufhing  in,  feized  him,  beat  him,  fpit  in  his  face,  fliewed  every  mark  of  deteftation, 
and  carried  him  before  the  lord-mayor,  v/ho  fent  him  with  a  ilrong  guard  to  the 
Jords  of  the  council,  by  whom  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  died  on 
the  i8th  of  April,  1689. 

JEWEL  (John)  a  learned  and  excellent  prelate,and  one  of  the  greateft  champions 
mf  the  reformed  religion,  was  defcended  of  an  ancient  and  reputable  family, 
feated  at  Buden  in  Devonfhire,  where  he  was  born  on  the  24th  of  May,  1522. 
After  learning  the  firfl:  rudiments  of  grammar  at  private  fchools  in  the  country, 
iie  was  entered  of  Merton  college,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  admitted  a  fcholar  of 
Corpus-Chrifti  college  in  that  univerfity,  where  he  purfued  his  iludies  with  inde- 
fatigable induftry,  ufually  rifmg  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  fludying  till 
ten  at  night ;  by  which  means  he  acquired  a  confummate  knowledge  in  moft  bran- 
ches of  literature.  In  1520  he  proceeded  bachelor  of  arts,  became  an  eminent 
tutor,  and  was  foon  after  chofen  rhetoric  lecturer  in  his  college.  In  February 
J544  he  commenced  mailer  of  arts.  He  had  early  imbibed  proteftant  principles, 
end  inculcated  the  fame  to  his  pupils ;  but  this  was  carried  on  privately  till  the 
acceflion  of  king  Edward  VI.  when  he  openly  avowed  his  religious  fcntiments,  and 
entered  into  a  clofe  friendfhip  with  Peter  Martyr,  profeflbr  of  theology  at  Ox- 
ford. In  1550  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  divinity,  and  frequently  preached 
before  the  univerfity  with  great  applaufe.  He  was  at  the  fame  time  redor  of  Sun- 
ningwell  in  Berkfhirr,  where  he  zealcudy  preached  the  reformed  do(5lrines. 

When  queen  Mary  fucceeded  to  the  throne,  in  1553,  ^^-  Jewel  was  one  of  the 
firft  who  felt  the  rage  of  the  florm  then  raifed  againit  the  reformation  ;  for  before 
any  law  was  made,  or  order  given  by  the  queen,  he  was  expelled  his  college  by 
the  fellows,  by  their  own  private  authority.  However,  unwilling  to  leave  the 
univerfity,  he  took  chambers  in  Broadgate-hall,  now  Pembroke-college,  where 
many  of  his  pupils  followed  him,  befides  other  gentlemen,  who  were  drawn  by  the 
fame  of  his  learning  to  attend  his  leftures.  The  univerfity  of  Oxford  now  ap- 
pointed him  their  orator,  and  employed  him  to  write  their  firft  congratulatory 
letter  to  her  majefty.  Mr.  Wood  obferves,  that  this  tafk  was  evidently  impofcd 
•upon  him  by  thofe  who  meant  him  no  kindnefs-,  who  took  it  for  granted,  that 
he  muft  either  provoke  the  Roman-catholics,  or  forfeit  the  good  opinion  of  his  own 
party.  If  this  be  true,  which  is  probable  enough,  he  had  the  dexterity  to  avoid 
the  fnarej  for  ihc  addrefs,  being  both  refpe(ftful  and  guarded,  offended  neither 
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party,  and  was  well  received  by  the  queen.  Mr.  Jewel  ftiU  contini-'ed  at  Oxford, 
until  he  was  called  upon  to  fublcribe  to  Ibme  of  the  popifh  doctrines  under  the 
fevereft  penalties,  which  he  fubmitted  to.  Yet  this  compliance  did  not  anfwer  his 
purpofe ;  for  the  dean  of  Chrift-church,  Dr.  Martial,  alkdging  that  his  fubfcrip- 
tion  was  infincere,  laid  a  plot  to  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  bifliop  Bonner,  and 
would  have  certainly  caught  him  in  the  fnare,  had  he  not  efcaped  by  a  bye-way 
to  London.  Here  he  lay  concealed,  till  a  fliip  was  provided  to  tranfport  him  be- 
yond fea,  together  with  money  to  defray  the  expence  of  the  voyage,  by  Sir  Nicholas 
Throgmorton,  a  perfon  of  great  diftinftion.  On  his  arrival  at  Frankfort,  he  made 
a  public  confefTion  of  his  forrow  for  having  fubfcribed  the  articles  of  the  popifh 
faith.  Thence  he  repaired  to  Strafburgh,  and  afterwards  to  Zurich  in  Switzer- 
land, where  he  refided  in  the  houfe  of  his  friend  Peter  Martyr,  whom  he  afTifted 
in  his  theological  lectures. 

Upon  the  death  of  queen  Mary  he  returned  to  England  ;  and  we  find  his  name 
among  the  divines  appointed  by  queen  Elizabeth  to  hold  a  difputation  in  Weft- 
minfter-abbey  again(t  the  papifts,  on  the  31ft  of  March,  1559.  In  July  following 
he  was  one  of  the  commiffioners  authorized  to  vifit  the  dioceles  of  Sarum,  Exeter, 
Briftol,  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Gloucefter,  in  order  to  root  out  popery  in  the  weft 
of  England;  and  on  the  21ft  of  January,  1559-60,  he  was  confecrated  bifhop  of 
Salifbury.  In  1 565  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  dodor 
in  divinity.  He  had  before  greatly  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  a  fermon  preached  aC 
St.  Paul's  Crofs,  wherein  he  gave  a  public  challenge  to  all  the  Roman-catholics 
in  the  world,  to  produce  but  one  clear  and  evident  tcllimony,  out  of  any  father 
or  famous  writer  who  flourillied  within  fix  hundred  years  after  Chrifl-,  for  any 
one  of  the  articles  which  the  Romanifts  maintain  againll  the  church  of  England, 
This  celebrated  divine  died  on  the  23d  of  September,  i57r,  in  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in  the  choir  of  Salifbury  cathedral.  He  was  of  a 
weak  habit  of  body,  which  he  exhaufted  by  his  intenfe  application  to  his  fludies. 
In  his  temper  he  was  pleafant  and  affable,  modcfl,  meek,  and  a  perfed  mafter  of 
his  pafTions ;  and,  when  bifhop,  became  rem.arkable  for  his  apoflolic  dodrine,  holy 
life,  prudent  government,  incorrupt  integrity,  unfpotted  chaflity,  and  bountiful 
liberality.  He  had  naturally  a  very  ftrong  memory,  which  he  greatly  improved 
by  art,  fo  that  he  could  repeat  whatever  he  wrote  after  once  reading.  He  ufed 
to  fay,  that  if  he  were  to  deliver  a  premeditated  fpeech  before  a  thoufand  au- 
ditors, ihouting  or  fighting  all  the  while,  they  would  not  put  him  out.  Hig 
writings,  which  have  rendered  his  name  famous  over  all  Europe,  are  as  follow, 
viz.  I.  An  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England  in  Latin  :  2.  A  Defence  of  the 
fame  Apology  :  3.  A  View  of  a  feditious  Bull  fent  into  England  by  Pope  Pius 
V.  4.  A  Treatile  of  the  Holy  Scriptures:  5.  An  Expofition  of  St.  Paul's  two 
Epiftles  to  the  ThefTalonians  :  6.  A  Treatife  of  the  Sacrament :  7.  Sermons,  Let- 
ters, Controverfial  Tradls,  &c.  His  admirable  Apology  was  tranflated  into  Eng- 
lifli  by  Anne,  the  fecond  of  the  four  learned  daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke, 
and  mother  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon  -,  and  the  tranflation  was  publifhed  in  1564, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  queen  and  the  prelates.  Our  bifhop's  defence  of 
his  Apology  was  in  fo  great  efleem,  that  queen  Elizabeth,  king  James  I.  and 
king  Charles  I.  and  four  fucceffive  archbiihops,  ordered  it  to  be  kept  chained 
in  all  parifh  churches  for  public  ufe. 

JOHNSON  (Benjamin)  the  great  dramatic  poet,  was  of  Scotch  cxtradiohV 
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his  grandfather  being  a  native  of  Annandale  in  that  kingdom,  whence  he  removed 
to  Carlifle  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlil.  under  whom  he  enjoyed  fome  office.  Our 
poet  was  born  at  Weftminftcr,  in  the  year  1^74,  about  a  month  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  who  was  a  clergyman.  He  was  firft  educated  at  a  private  fchool  in 
the  parifli  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Wellminfter- 
fchool,  where  Camden  was  his  mafter.  After  he  had  been  fome  years  at  this 
feminary,  his  mother,  having  married  a  bricklayer,  took  him  home,  and  obliged 
him  to  work  at  his  father-in-law's  bufmefs.  He  aflllled,  we  are  told,  in  the  build- 
ino-  of  Lincoln's-Inn,  having  a  trowel  in  his  hand,  and  Horace  in  his  pocket.  Ben 
had  already  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  claffical  learning  •,  he  was,  therefore, 
by  no  means  captivated  with  his  new  employment,  but  determined  to  go  abroad. 
He  accordingly  enlifted  himfelf  as  a  foldier,  and  in  this  capacity  went  over  to  the 
Englifh  army  in  the  Netherlands,  where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  valour.  In 
an  encounter  with  a  fingle  man  of  the  enemy,  he  flew  his  antagonift;  and,  Grip- 
ping him,  carried  off  the  fpoils,  in  the  view  of  both  armies.  Upon  his  return  to 
England,  he  refumed  his  former  ftudies  -,  and  in  order  to  do  this  with  the  more  ad- 
vantage, he  went  to  Cambridge,  where  he  is  faid  to  have  been  admitted  into  St. 
John's  College.  His  continuance;  at  the  univerfity  was  but  (hort,  which  was  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  lownefs  of  his  finances.  And  as  he  had  a  genius  for  dra- 
matic compofitions,  he  now  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  ftage.  The  play- 
houfe  he  entered  into  was  an  obfcure  one  in  the  extremity  of  the  town,  called 
the  Green  Curtain  •,  which,  Anthony  Wood  fays,  was  about  Shoreditch,  or  Clerken- 
well.  In  this  new  courfe  of  life,  he  at  firft  made  but  an  indifferent  figure.  It 
is  faid,  that  "  his  firft  afting  and  writing  were  both  ill  -,"  and  that  his  attempts 
as  an  aftor  could  neither  provide  him  a  fupport,  nor  recommend  him  to  a  fhare 
in  any  of  the  theatres,  which,  in  that  age,  were  numerous  in  London.  On  the 
contrary,  his  inability  this  way  became  a  topic  of  fatire  to  his  adverfaries,  who 
have  mentioned  fome  charadlers  in  which  he  appeared  with  very  little  credit. 

"While  he  was  thus  a  retainer  to  the  ftage,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  engaged 
in  a  duel  with  one  of  his  brother  comedians ;  and  in  the  rencounter  he  was 
wounded  in  the  arm  by  his  antagonift's  fword,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  ten 
inches  longer  than  his  own  -,  but  he  killed  his  opponent,  who  had  challenged  him. 
For  this  offence  he  was  committed  to  prifon  ;  and  during  his  confinement,  he  was 
vifited  by  a  popilli  prieft,  who,  taking  advantage  of  his  melancholy  and  dejedion 
of  fpirits,  made  him  a  convert  to  the  church  of  Rome,  in  which  he  continued 
twelve  years.  When,  or  by  what  means  he  obtained  his  difcharge  from  priion^ 
does  not  appear  j  but  his  fpirits  returning  with  his  liberty,  he  foon  after  entered 
into  the  ftate  of  matrimony.  He  was  now  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and 
it  is  from  this  time  that  we  are  to  date  the  rile  of  his  reputation  as  a  dramatic 
writer.  He  had  indeed  made  fome  attempts  in  that  way  from  his  firft  entrance 
into  the  play-houfe,  but  without  fuccefs.  He  had  written  a  play  or  two,  which 
bad  been  abfolutely  condemned  •,  and  another  would  have  fhared  the  fame  fate, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  fiiendly  interpofition  of  Shakefpeare.  l^hat  amiable  and 
benevolent  bard  not  only  brought  Johnfon's  firft  play  upon  the  ftage,  but  after- 
wards continued  to  recommend  him  and  his  produftions  to  the  public,  and  even 
lent  his  hand  to  the  finifliing  of  fome  of  them. 

The  firft  play  our  author  printed,  v/as  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  which 
made  its  appearance  on  the  ftage  in  1598.  In  1600  he  paid  his  court  to  queen 
Elizabeth:^  by  complimenting  her  under  the  allegorical  perfonage  of  the  goddefs 
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Cynthia,  in  his  Cynthia's  Revels,  which  was  a(fl:ed  that  year  by  the  children  of  the 
queen's  chapel.  He  foon  after  publilhed  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour;  ancl 
continued  to  produce  a  new  play  every  year,  till  he  was  called  off  by  the  mafqucs 
and  entertainments  made  for  the  amufement  of  king  James  and  his  court.  In  1605 
he  brought  upon  the  ftage  his  comedy  of  Volpone,  or  the  Fox ;  which  he  had 
finilhed  in  the  fpace  of  five  weeks.  About  this  time  he  joined  with  Chapman  and 
Marfton,  two  cotemporary  dramatic  writers,  in  a  comedy  called  Eaftward  Hoe,  in 
which  there  were  fome  fatirical  refleftions  on  the  Scottiih  nation  ;  in  confcquence 
of  which  they  were  all  three  committed  to  prifon,  and  were  even  in  dano-er  of 
lofing  their  ears  and  nofes.  However,  upon  fubmifTion,  they  received  a  pardon ; 
and  Johnfon  was  fo  rejoiced  at  his  difcharge,  that  he  gave  an  entertainment  to  his 
friends,  among  whom  were  Camden  and  Selden.  In  the  midft  of  the  entertainment, 
his  aged  mother  drank  to  him,  and  lliewed  him  a  paper  of  poifon,  which  fhe  in- 
tended to  have  given  him  in  his  liquor,  after  having  taken  a  potion  of  it  herfclf, 
if  the  fentcnce  for  his  punifhment  had  pafTed.  In  1609  he  brought  on  the  ftao-e 
his  Epicene,  or  Silent  Woman,  which  is  generally  efleemed  one  of  the  bcfl  come- 
dies extan-t  in  our  language.  The  enfuing  year  he  produced  the  Alchemift,  and 
this  was  followed  by  his  tragedy  of  Cataline.  In  1613  he  made  the  tour  of  France, 
and,  whilfl  he  was  at  Paris,  was  admitted  to  an  interview  with  cardinal  Perron. 
Their  difcourfe  turning  chiefly  upon  literary  fubjedis,  the  cardinal  fhewed  him 
his  tranflation  of  Virgil,  which  Johnfon,  with  his  ufual  opennefs  and  freedom, 
flatly  told  him  was  a  bad  one.  After  his  return  to  England,  he  was  often  employed 
in  the  compofition  of  mafques  and  interludes  for  the  diverfion  of  the  court ;  and 
on  thefe  occafions  he  was  by  no  means  fparing  of  that  flattery  which  was  fo  agree- 
able to  the  royal  ears  of  James.  About  this  period  a  quarrel  commenced  between 
him  and  Inigo  Jones,  whom  he  therefore  ridiculed  in  his  comedy  of  Bartholomew- 
Fair,  under  the  charafter  of  Lantern  Leatherhead. 

In  1616  Ren  Johnfon  publiflied  his  works  in  one  volume,  folio,  and  the  fame 
year  the  poet-laureat's  falary  of  an  hundred  marks  per  annum  was  fettled  upon  him 
for  life  by  king  James  I.  He  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  poetic \band,  and 
was  invited  to  the  chief  feat  of  the  Mufes,  the  univerflty  of  Oxford,  by  feveral 
members,  particularly  by  Dr.  Corbet  of  Chrift-church.  Ben  refided  in  that  college 
during  his  abode  in  the  univerfity-,  and,  as  the  dodor  was  a  celebrated  wit,  the 
time  muft  have  been  agreeably  fpent  by  Johnfon,  efpecially  as  it  was  crowned  by 
an  honourable  atteftation  of  his  merit,  he  being  created  mafter  of  arts  in  a  full 
convocation  on  the  19th  of  July,  1619.  On  the  death  of  the  laureat,  Samuel 
Daniel,  in  O(5lober  following,  Johnfon  fucceeded  to  that  pofl:,  the  duty  of  which 
had  been  chiefly  performed  by  him  a  long  time  before.  Our  poet  foon  after  tra- 
velled on  foot  into  Scotland,  to  viflt  Mr.  Drummond  of  Hawthornden*. 

*  William  Dsummokd,  who  was  born  on  the  13th  of  ISJovember,  158^,  was  the  fon  of  Sir 
John  Drummond  of  Hawthoradeii,  gcntleman-uilier  to  king  James  VI.  of  Scotland.  He  had  his 
education  at  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  going  over  to  France,  ihidied  the  civil  law  at  Bourses 
in  which  he  made  fuch  a  progrefs,  as  occafioned  the  prefident  Lockhart  to  fay,  that  if  Mr.  Drum- 
mond had  followed  the  pradlice,  he  would  have  made  the  belt  figure  of  any  lawyer  of  his  time. 
But  his  genius  leading  him  to  polite  literature,  he  relinquifhed  all  thoughts  of  the  bar  and  retired 
to  his  pleafant  feat  at  Hawthornden,  where  he  wrote  his  Cyprefs  Grove,  an  elegant  performance 
of  the  moral  kind,  in  which  he  reprefents  the  vanity  and  inftability  of  human  affairs  teaches  a 
due  contempt  of  the  world,  and  propofcs  conlolations  againft  the  fear  of  death.  He  'alfo  wrote 
about  the  fame  time  a  poetical  piece  called  the  Flowers  of  Sion.  But  an  accident  happened  foon 
after,  which  induced  him  to  quit  his  retirement ;  and  that  was  the  death  of  an  amiable  youns; 
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He  pafled  fome  months  with  this  ingenious  friend,  to  whom  he  opened  his 
heart  with  the  moft  unreferved  freedom  and  confidence.  Drummond  committed 
the  heads  .of  their  converfation  to  writing,  and  they  are  inferted  in  a  folio  edition 
of  that  author's  works,  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  171 1.  From  thefe  minutes  we 
learn  feveral  particulars  concerning  Johnfon,  which  do  not  occur  in  any  other 
relation  ;  and  the  account  is  authentic,  as  it  was  taken  from  his  own  mouth.  Our 
author  celebrated  the  adventures  of  this  journey  in  a  particular  poem,  which,  to- 
gether with  fome  more  of  his  productions,  being  accidentally  burnt  about  two  or 
three  years  afterwards,  he  lamented  the  lofs  in  another  poem,  entitled  An  Execra- 
tion upon  Vulcan. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  Johnfon  had  an  hundred  marks  per  annum  fet- 
tled on  him  as  poet-laureat :  but,  in  1630,  he  prefented  a  petition  to  king  Charles 
1.  requeuing  him  to  make  thofe  marks  as  many  pounds.  The  petition  was  as 
follows : 

*'  The  humble  petition  of  poor  Ben, 

*'  To  the  beft  of  monarchs,  mailers,  men, 

"  King  Charles. 

*'  Doth  moft  humbly  {how  it, 

*'  To  your  majefty,  your  poet : 

**  That  whereas  your  royal  father, 

•'  James  the  bleffed,  pleafed  the  rather, 

*'  Of  his  fpecial  grace  to  letters, 

*'  To  make  all  the  Mufes  debtors 

*'  To  his  bounty  ;  by  extenfion 

**  Of  a  free  poetic  penfion, 

"  A  large  hundred  marks  annuity, 

**  To  be  given  me  in  gratuity, 

•*  For  done  fervice,  and  to  come : 

**  And  that  this  fo  accepted  fum, 

**  Or  difpens'd  in  books  or  bread, 

•'  (For  on  both  the  Mufe  was  fedj 

**  Hath  drawn  on  me  from  the  timeSj^- 

**  All  the  envy  of  the  rhimes, 

**  And  the  rattling  pit-pat  noife 

**  Of  the  lefs  poetic  boys, 

lady,  to  whom  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  married.  This  misfortune  afFe(?led  him  fo  mucR, 
that,  in  order  to  divert  his  melancholy,  he  again  went  abroad,  and  travelled  through  Germany^ 
France,  and  Italy,  where  he  vifited  the  moft  famous  univerfities,.  converfed  with  learned  men,, 
and  made  a  choice  colieclion  of  the  befl  ancient  Greeli,  and  modern  SpaniJli,  French,  and  Italian 
books.  He  then  returned  to  his  native  country,  where  a  civil  war  was  juft  ready  to  break  out^ 
He  wrote  a  Hiftory  of  the  five  fuecefTive  Kings  of  Scotland  of  the  name  of  James,  feveral  tradls- 
againft  the  meafures  of  the  covenanters,  and  many  other  works  both  in  verfe  and  profe.  The 
news  of  the  beheading  of  Charles  I.  (fays  Mr.  Granger)  fo  fhocked  hfm,  that  it  quickly  hallened 
his  deatli,  which  happened  in  the  year  1649.  The  fame  writer  obferves,  that  Mr.  Drummond- 
*'  was  a  man  of  a  fine  natural  genius,  which  he  afliduoufly  improved  with  all  the  advantages  of 
isrts,  languages,  and  travel.  He  was  univerfally  elleemed  one  of  the  belt  poets  of  his  age,  and: 
ftands  in  the  firft  rank  of  modern  hillorians.  He,  for  his  excellence  in  telUng  a  ftory,  and  ih- 
tererting  his  reader  in  what  he  relates,  is  thought  to  be  comparable  to  Livy.  "His  poems  confift 
chiefly  of  love-verfes,  epigrams,  and  epitaphs." 

"  Whea^ 
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*'  When  their  pot-guns  aim  to  hit, 

*'  With  their  pellets  of  fmall  wit, 

'*  Parts  of  one  (they  judg'd)  decay'd; 

"  But  we  lafl  out  ftill  unlay'd, 

"•  Pleafe  your  majefty  to  make, 

"  Of  your  grace,  for  goodnefs'  fake, 

"  'I'hofe  your  father's  marks  your  pounds  r 

•*  Lee  their  fpite,  which  now  abounds, 

*'    I  hen  go  on,    and  do  its  worft, 

*'  This  would  all  their  envy  burft; 

*'  And  fo  warm  the  poet's  tongue, 

'*  You'll  read  a  fnake  in  his  next  long." 

His  petition  had  the  defired  fuccefs  •,  and  accordingly,  on  the  furrender  of  Ms" 
former  patent,  a  new  one  was  iffiied  in  1630,  appointing  him  an  annual  penfion  of 
one  hundred  pounds  for  life,  together  with  a  tierce  of  Spanifh  wine.  Befides  this 
enlargement  of  his  falary,  we  are  told,  he  had  alfo  a  pennon  from  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, from  feveral  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  particularly  from  Mr.  Sutton, 
founder  of  the  Charter-houfe.  Notwithftanding  all  thefe  fupplies,  fuch  was  our 
poet's  extravagance  and  want  of  ceconomy,  that  his  finances  were  in  continual  dif- 
order,  which  fometimes  prompted  him  to  make  application  to  different  perfons  for 
money,  in  a  manner  that  bordered  upon  meannefs.  In  1631  he  publiflied  the 
New  Inn,  or  the  Light  Heart,  a  comedy.  This  had  been  hifled  off  the  ftage  on- 
its  firfl;  appearance  -,  but  Johnfon  had  recourfe  to  his  pride  on  the  occafion,  and 
threatened,  by  way  of  revenge,  to  leave  the  ftage,  in  an  ode  addrefled  to  himfelf. 
This  ode  was  thought  by  feme  to  be  very  arrogant,  and  a  fharp  reply  to  it  w^s 
written  by  Owen  Feltham,  in  verfe,  and  in  the  fame  meafure  with  Johnfon's  ode.- 

Our  poet,  after  having  been  long  in  a  declining  ftate  of  health,  died  on- the  i6tli 
of  Auguft,  '.637,  in  the  fixty-third  year  of  his  age  j  and  was  interred  in  Weft- 
minfter-abbey,  at  the  north-weft  end,  near  the  belfrey.  Over  his  grave  viras  laid 
a  common  pavement-ftone,  with  this  laconic  infcription,  '*  O  rare  Ben  Johnfon"  !' 
In  the  beginning  of  the  fubfequent  year  there  came  out  a  coUeftion  of  elegies  and 
poems  on  his  death,  entitled  "  Johnfonlus  Virbius,  or  the  Memory  of  Ben  Johnfon 
revived  by  the  Friends  of  the  Mufes  "  And  foon  after,  a  defign  was  fet  oafoot 
to  ere6t  a  marble  monunient  with  his  ftatue,  and  a  confiderable  fum  of  money 
was  coUefted  for  that  purpofe-,  but  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  prevented  ics 
being  carried  into  execution,  and  the  money  was  returned.  Thebuft  of  Johnfon,. 
with  the  form  r  infcription  under  it,  that  is  now  fixed  to  the  wall  in  the  Poets' 
Corner,  near  the  fouth-eaft  entrance  into  the  abbey,  was  fet  up  by  that  great  patroa 
of  learning,  the  fecond  earl  of  Oxford,  of  the  Harley  family. 

Mr.  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  reprefents  the  perfonal  character  of  Ben  John- 
fon in  very  difadvantageous  terms,  obferving,  that  he  was  "  a  great  lover  and 
praifer  of  himfelf,  a  contemner  and  fcorner  of  others,  chufing  rather  to  lofc  his 
friend  than  his  jeft;  jealous  of  every  word  and  a6lion  of  thofe  about  him,  efpe- 
cially  after  drink,  which  was  one  of  the  elements  in  which  he  lived  ;  a  diflembler 
of  the  parts  which  reigned  ia  him  ;  a  bragger  of  fome  good  that  he  wanted.  He 
thought  nothing  right  but  what  either  himfelf  or  fome  of  his  friends  had  laid  or 
done.  He  was  paffionately  kind  and  angry  ;  carelefs  either  to  gain  or  keep  -,  vin- 
diftive,  but,  if  he  was  well  anfwered,.  greatly  chagrined  •,  interpreting  the  bcft 
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fayings  and  deeds  often  to  the  worft.  He  was  for  any  religion,  being  verfcd-in 
both  ;  oppreffed  with  fancy,  which  over-maftered  his  reafon,  a  general  difeafe 
amono-  the  poets.  His  inventions  were  fmooth  and  eafy-,  but  above  all  he  excelled 
in  a  tranflation."  He  had  a  very  ftrong  memory  ;  for  he  tells  us  himfelf  in  his 
Dil'coveries,  that  in  his  youth  he  could  have  repeated  all  that  he  had  ever  wriiten, 
snd  fo  continued  till  he  was  paft  forty  ;  and  even  after  that  he  could  repeat  whole 
books  that  he  had  read,  and  poems  of  fome  fele6t  friends,  which  he  thought  worth 
charo-ing  his  memory  with.  As  to  his  poetical  genius,  the  charadleriltic  of  it, 
with  regard  to  dramatic  poetry,  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  an  excellence  in  draw- 
incy  humour.  Mr.  Pope,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Shakefpeare's  plays, 
remarks,  that  when  our  author  "  got  pofTefiion  of  the  ftage,  he  brought  critical 
learning  into  vogue  •,  and  that  this  was  not  done  without  difficulty,  may  appear 
from  thofe  frequent  lefTons  (and  indeed  almoft  declamations)  which  he  was  forced 
TO  prefix  to  his  firft  plays,  and  put  into  the  mouths  of  his  adlors,  the  grex,  cho- 
rus, &c.  to  remove  the  prejudice's  and  inform  the  judgment  of  his  hearers.  1  ill 
then,  the  Englifh  authors  had  no  thoughts  of  writing  on  the  model  of  the  ancients  • 
their  tragedies  were  only  hillories  in  dialogue;  and  their  comedies  followed  the 
thread  of  any  novel  as  they  found  it,  no  lefs  implicitly  than  if  it  had  been  true 
hiftory."  Mr.  Dryden  gives  him  the  title  of  "  the  greateft  man  of  the  laft  age;" 
and  fays,  that  if  we  look  upon  him  while  he  was  himfelf  (for  his  laft  plays  were 
but  his  dotages)  he  was  the  moft  learned  and  judicious  writer  that  any  theatre  ever 
had;  that  he  was  a  moft  fcvere  judge  of  himfelf  as  well  as  others  ;  that  one  can- 
not fay  he  wanted  wit,  but  rather  that  he  was  frugal  of  it;  that  in  his  works 
there  is  little  to  be  retrenched  or  altered  ;  but  that  humour  was  his  proper  fphere. 
Befides  his  plays  and  mafques,  he  wrote,  i.  An  Englifti  Grammar:  2.  Difcoveries 
on  Men  and  Matter:  3.  A  Tranflation  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry  :  4.  Poems, 
Epigrams,  &c.  The  moft  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  printed  in  1756,  in 
feven  volumes,  o6lavo. 

JOHNSON  (Mrs.)  the  Stella  of  dean  Swift,  under  which  name  he  always 
mentioned  her,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Temple's  fteward,  and  the  con- 
cealed, though  undoubted  wife  of  Swift.  Sir  William  bequeathed  her  in  his  will 
a  thoufand  pounds,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  her  father's  faithful  fervices.  She 
-had  an  elevated  underftanding,  with  ail  the  delicacy  and  foftnefs  of  her  fex.  Pier 
voice,  though  fweet  in  itfelf,  was  rendered  ftill  more  harmonious  by  what  fhe  faid. 
iier  wit  was  poignant  without  feverity  ;  her  manners  were  polite,  eafy,  and  un- 
refcrved :  wherever  (he  came  fhe  attraded  attention  and  efteem.  She  was  ftriJtly 
virtuous,  fmcerely  religious,  and  conftant  in  her  devotions;  She  had  great  fkill 
in  mufic,  and  was  perfectly  well  verfed  in  all  the  arts  proper  to  employ  a  lady's 
leifure.  Her  wit  was  a  fund  of  perpetual  chearfulnefs,  and  her  prudence  kept 
that  chearfulnefs  within  proper  bounds.  In  Ihort,  fhe  exadiy  refembled  the 
defcription  Homer  has  given  of  Penelope  : 

*'  A  woman  lovelieft  of  the  lovely  kind, 
"  In  body  perfeft,  and  complete  in  mind.'* 

This  is  the  charafter  given  of  Stella  by  thofe  who  knew  her  beft.  She  was 
tnarried  to  Dr.  Swift  in  the  year  1716,  by  Dr.  Aflie,  then  bifhop  of  Clogher,  though 
.{he  could  never  prevail  upon  him  to  acknowledge  her  openly  as  his  wife. 

Dr.  Swift  and  Mrs.  Johnfon  preferved  the  fame  manner  of  life  after  marriage  as 
^before  ic    They  lived  in  feparate  houfes ;  he  remaining  at  the  deanery,  flie  in  lodg- 
ings 
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ings  at  a  diftance  from  him,  and  on  the  other  fide  of  the  L'lff^y.  Nothing  ap- 
peared in  their  behaviour  inconfiftent  with  decorum,  or  beyond  the  limits  of 
Platonic  love.  They  converfed  like  friends,  but  induftrioufly  took  care  to  fummon 
witnefles  of  their  converfation  •,  a  rule  to  which  they  adhered  fo  ftridly,  that  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impoflible,  to  prove  that  they  had  ever  been  together 
without  a  third  perfon.  A  conduct  fo  unnatural  gave  room  for  various  comments 
and  refle^lions  •,  but  however  unaccountable  this  renunciation  of  the  marriaoe 
rights  may  appear  to  the  world,  it  certainly  did  not  arife  from  any  confcioufnefs 
of  too  near  a  confanguinity  between  them,  though  the  general  voice  of  fame  was 
willing  to  make  them  both  the  natural  children  of  Sir  William  Templej  but  this 
could  not  be  true,  Sir  William  being  employed  as  a  minifter  abroad  from  the  year 
1665  to  16 ;o,  fo  that  Swift's  mother,  who  never  crofled  the  fea,  except  from  Eng- 
land to  Ireland,  was  out  of  all  poflibility  of  a  perfonal  correfpondence  with  him, 
lor  two  years  before  his  birth.  It  may  be  imagined  that  a  woman  of  Stella's  deli- 
cacy muil  repine  at  fuch  a  fituation.  The  outward  honours  Ihe  received  are  fre- 
quently bellowed  on  a  miftrefs  :  though  a  wife,  fhe  was  not  acknowledged  in  that 
charafter,  and  though  flricT:ly  virtuous,  was  obliged  to  fubm it  to  all  the  appearances 
of  vice,  except  in  the  prefence  of  thofe  few  witnefles  of  the  cautious  manner  in 
which  fhe  lived  with  her  hufband.  Hence  inward  anxiety  difturbed  by  degrees 
the  calmnefs  of  her  mind,  and  the  ftrength  of  her  body.  She  began  to  decline  in 
her  health  in  the  year  1724,  and  died  on  the  zSch  of  January,  1727,  in  the  forty- 
fourth  year  of  her  age,  abfolutely  deftroyed  by  the  peculiarity  of  her  fate;  a  fate 
which  perhaps  fhe  could  not  have  endured  by  an  alliance  with  any  other  man  upon 
earth. 

JOiSrES  (Inico)  a  celebrated  architeft,  was  the  fon  of  Ignatius  Jones,  a  cloth- 
worker  of  London,  and  was  born  in  that  city  aboqt  the  year  i.';72.  Accordino- 
to  the  moft  probable  accounts  of  his  life,  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  joiner  i 
but  even  in  that  obfcure  fituation,  the  brightnefs  of  his  genius  burft  forth  lb  rtrong- 
ly,  that  he  was  taken  notice  of  by  one  of  the  great  lords  at  court :  fome  fay,  it 
was  the  earl  of  Arundel ;  but  the  greater  number,  that  it  was  William  earl  of  Pem- 
broke. By  one  of  thefe  noblemen,  Inigo  was  fent  to  Italy  to  ftudy  landfcape- 
painting,  to  which  his  inclination  then  pointed,  and  for  which  that  he  had  a  talent, 
appears  by  a  fmall  piece  preferved  at  Chifwick-Houfe,  the  colouring  of  which  is 
very  indifferent,  but  the  trees  freely  and  mafterly  imagined*.  Inigo  was  no 
fooner  at  Rome,  than  he  found  himfelf  in  his  iphere.  He  felt,  fays  Mr.  Wal- 
pole,  that  nature  had  not  formed  him  to  decorate  cabinets,  but  defign  palaces,' 
During  his  flay  in  Italy,  he  ft u died  with  the  greateft  attention  the  v/orks  of  the 
befh  antient  and  modern  mafters,  fuffering  nothing  which  flood  recommended  by 
its  antiquity  or  value  to  efcape  his  notice.  He  refided  for  a  confiderable  time 
at  Venice,  where  he  acquired  fo  great  a  reputation,  that  Chriftian  IV.  king  of 
Denmark,  fent  for  him  from  thence,  and  appointed  him  his  architedt  general. 
What  buildings  he  was  employed  in  ere6fing  in  Denmark,  we  are  not  imormed. 
He  had  lived  fome  years  in  that  kingdom,  when  his  Danifh  majefly,  whofe  filler 
Anne  had  married  king  James  I.  made  a  vifit  to  England  in  1606.  Mr.  Jones 
took  this  opportunity  of  returning  home;  and  expreffing  a  defire  to  continue  in 
his  native  country,  the  queen  appointed  him  her  architeft ;  and  being  not  long  aftei- 

*  .Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England,  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Horace  Walpole. 
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taken  in  the  fame  capacity  into  the  fervice  of  prince  Henry,  he  difcharged  his  truft 
with  ib  much  fidelity  and  fkill,  that  the  king  gave  him  the  reverfion.of  the  place 
of  furveyor-general  uf  his  works.  After  the  death  of  prince  Henry,  in  1612,  he 
travelled  once  more  to  Italy,  and  being  afliiled  by  ripenefs  of  judgment,  perftdled 
his  tafte  in  archiredure.  When  the  furveyor's  place  became  vacant,  he  returned 
to  England,  where  finding  the  office  of  works  extremely  in  debt,  he  gave  up  the 
profits  of  his  employment,  and  prevailed  on  the  comptroller  and  pay-mafter  to  imi- 
tate his  example,  till  the  whole  arrears  were  paid. 

In  1620,  king  James  flopping  at  Wilton,  the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
among  other  fubjeds,  fell  into  a  difcourfe  about  thatfurprifinggroup  of  (lones,  called 
Stonc-henge,  on  Salifbury-plain,  Hereupon  our  architect,  who  was  well  known  to 
have  carefully  examined  the  antique  buildings  and  ruins  abroad,  was  fent  for  by 
the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  there  received  his  majefly's  command?,  to  endeavour 
to  make  v;hat  difcoveries  he  could  concerning  Stone-henge.  In  obedience  to  this 
command,  he  prefently  let  about  the  work  j  and  having,  with  no  fmall  pains, 
taken  an  exa6t  mcafurement  of  the  whole,  and  diligently  fearched  the  foundation, 
in  order  to  find  out  the  original  form  and  afpeft,  he  proceeded  to  compare  it  with 
other  antique  buildings  that  he  had  feen  •,  and,  after  much  reafoning  and  a  long 
feries  of  authorities,  he  concluded  that  this  antient  and  ftnpendous  pile  muft  have 
been  originally  a  Roman  temple,  dedicated  to  Coelus,  and  built  after  the  Tufcan 
order ;  that  it  was  built  when  the  Romans  fiounfhed  in  peace  and  profperity  in 
Britain,  and,  probably,  betwixt  the  time  of  Agricola's  government  and  the  reign 
of  Conftaiitine  the  Great.  This  account,  which  he  endeavoured  to  fupport  by 
many  arguments,  he  prefented  to  the  king  •,  and  the  fame  year  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commiffioners  for  repairing  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 

He  was  alio  employed  to  eredt  a  new  palace  at  Whitehall  •,  and  the  Banquetting- 
Houfe  was  finifhed  by  him  about  the  year  162 1  •,  "  a  fmall  part  (fays  Mr,  Walpole) 
of  the  pile  defigned  for  the  palace  of  our  kings  •,  but  fo  complete  in  itfeif,  that  it 
Hands  a*  model  of  the  mod  pure  and  beautiful  tafte."— "  Several  plates  of  the  intended 
palace  of  Whitehall  have  been  given,  (continues  this  ingenious  writer)  bur,  I  be- 
lieve, from  no  finifhed  defign.  The  four  great  fheets  are  evidently  made  up  from 
general  hints  •,  nor  could  fuch  a  fource  of  invention  and  tafte,  as  the  mind  of  Inigo, 
ever  produce  fo  much  famenefs.  The  ftrange  kind  of  cherubims  on  the  towers  at 
the  end  are  prepofterous  ornaments,  and  whether  of  Inigo,  or  not,  bear  no  rela- 
tion to  the  reft.  The  great  towers  in  the  front  are  too  near,  and  evidently 
borrowed  from  what  he  had  feen  in  Gothic,  not  in  Roman  buildings.  The 
circular  court  is  a  pifturefque  thought,  but  without  meaning  or  utility.  The 
whole  fabric,  however,  was  fo  glorious  an  idea,  that  one  forgets  for  a  moment, 
in  the  regret  for  its  not  being  executed,  the  confirmation  of  our  liberties  ob- 
tained by  a  melancholy  fcene  that  pafTcd  before  the  windows  of  that  very  Ban- 
quetting-Houfe." 

In  1623  Mr.  Jones  was  employed  in  building  a  chapel  at  Somerfet-Houfe, 
for  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  who  was  then  intended  for  a  bride  to  the  prince  of 
Wales.  The  front  of  this  palace  to  the  river,  part  only  of  what  was  defigned, 
and  the  water-gate,  were  erefted  afterwards  on  the  defigns  of  Inigo,  as  was  the 
gate  at  York-Stairs.  Upon  the  acceffion  of  Charles  I.  our  archited  was  continued 
in  his  poft.  In  1633  an  order  was  iflTued  out,  requiring  him  to  fet  about  the  repa- 
ration of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  •,  and  the  work  was  begun  foon  after  at  the  eaft-end, 
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the  firfl:  (lone  being  laid  by  Dr.  Laud,  then  bifhop  of  London,  and  the  fourth 
by  Mr.  Jones.  Indeed,  as  he  was  the  ible  architedV,  fo  the  condu6t,  defigrn, 
and  execution  of  the  work,  were  entruUed  entirely  to  him  ;  and  having  reduced 
the  body  of  it  into  order  and  uniformity,  from  the  fteeple  to  the  welt  end,  he 
added  there  a  moft  magnificent  portico,  which  excited  univerfal  admh-aiion,  and 
was  confidered  as  a  piece  of  archite6lure  not  to  be  parallelled  in  modern  times. 
1'his  portico  confifted  of  folid  walls  on  each  fide,  with  rows  of  Corinthian  pillars 
fet  within,  at  a  dillance  from  the  walls,  to  fupport  the  roof. 

While  he  was  raifing  thefe  noble  monuments  of  his  fame  as  an  architefl,  he 
gave  no  lefs  proofs  of  his  genius  in  the  fancy  and  judgment  of  the  pompous  ma- 
chinery employed  in  the  mafques  and  interludes,  which  were  the  principal  enter- 
tainments of  the  court  in  his  time.  Several  of  thefe  reprefentations  are  ftill  extant 
in  the  works  of  Chapman,  Davenant,  Daniel,  and  particularly  Ben  Johnfon. 
The  lubjedl  was  chofen  by  the  poer,  and  the  fpeeches  and  fongs  were  alfo  of  his 
compofing  ;  but  the  invention  of  the  fcenes,  ornaments,  and  drelles  of  the  figures, 
was  the  contrivance  of  Inigo  Jones. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Jones  received  great  encouragement  from  the  court,  {o 
that  he  acquired  a  handiome  fortune.  But  it  was  much  impaired  by  the  lofTes 
which  he  iuffered  in  confequence  of  his  loyalty  ;  for  as  he  had  a  fhare  in  his  royal 
maimer's  profperity,  fo  had  he  a  fhare  alfo  in  his  misfortunes.  Upon  the  meet- 
ing of  the  long  parliament  in  November  1640,  he  was  called  before  the  houfe  of 
peers,  on  a  complaint  exhibited  againft  him  by  the  parilhioners  of  St,  Gregory's. 
in  London,  for  damages  done  to  that  church,  on  repairing  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 
The  church  being  old,  and  (landing  very  near  the  cathedral,  was  thought  to  be 
a  blemifli  to  it,  and  therefore  was  taken  down,  purfuant  to  the  king's  diredion, 
and  the  orders  of  the  council,  in  1639,  in  the  execution  of  which  our  furveyor 
was  chiefly  concerned.  But,  in  anfwer  to  the  complaint,  he  pleaded  the  general 
iflue ;  and,  when  the  repairing  of  the  cathedral  ceafed,  in  1642,  fome  part  of  the 
materials  remaining  were,  by  order  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  delivered  to  the  parifhioners 
of  St.  Gregory's,  towards  the  rebuilding  of  their  church.  This  profecution  put 
Inigo  to  a  confiderable  cxpence  j  and  as  he  was  both  a  royalift  and  a  Roman-ca- 
tholic, in  1646  he  paid  545I.  for  his  delinquency  and  fequellration.  He  died  at 
Somerfet-Houfe,  on  the  21ft  of  July,  1651  •,  and  was  interred  in  St.  Bennet's  church, 
near  Paul's  wharf,  where  a  monument  was  erefted  to  his  memory,  which  was  de- 
ftroyed  in  the  fire  of  London. 

Inigo  Jones  was  not  only  the  greateft  architedt  in  England,  but  the  moft  eminent 
of  his  profeflion  at  that  time  in  Europe.  He  is  generally  filled  the  Britifh  Vi- 
truvius ;  and  Mr,  Webb,  who  knew  him  well,  afi^erts,  that  his  abilities,  in  all 
human  fciences,  furpaffed  moft  of  his  age.  He  was  a  perfeft  mafter  of  the  ma- 
thematics, and  an  excellent  geometrician.  He  had  fome  knowledge  of  the  two 
learned  languages,  Greek  and  Latin,  efpecially  the  latter ;  and  was  not  without 
a  tafte  fur  poetry.  Sir  Anthony  Vandyke  ufed  to  fay  of  him,  that,  in  defigning 
with  his  pen,  he  was  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  great  matters  of  his  time,  for  the 

boldnefs,  foftnefs,  fweetnefs,  and  furenefs  of  his  touches. Among  the  works 

of  this  great  architect  are  the  following,  viz.  i.  The  Banquetting  Houfe,  White- 
hall, already  mentioned,  2.  Barber's  Hall,  in  Monkwell-ftreet,  London.  This 
is  a  very  fine  edifice,  and  the  theatre  is  particularly  admired,  as  an  admirable  fa- 
bric for  feeing  and  hearing.  It  was  ereded  for  the  ufe  of  the  furgeons,  and 
here  diflcdions  ufed  to  be  performed,  and  ledures  read.    But  when  the  barbers 
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and  furgeons,  who  ufcd  to  be  united  in  one  company,  were  formed  into  difl:in(?l 
and  feparate  companies,  this  hall  was  given  by  ad  of  parliament  to  the  barbers.  3. 
The  church  and  piazza  of  Covent-garden,  Thefe  have  been  much  admired  by 
connoifTeurs ;  and  in  particular  it  has  been  faid  of  the  church,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
inoll  fimple,  and  at  the  fame  time  moft  perfect  pieces  ot  architefture,  that  the 
art  of  man  can  produce.  The  ingenious  Mr,  Horace  "Walpole  is,  however,  of  a 
different  opinion.  He  fays,  "  The  arcade  of  Covent-garden,  and  the  church,  are 
two  ftrudlures  of  which  1  want  tafle  to  fee  the  beauties.  In  the  arcade  there  is  no- 
thing remarkable;  the  pilafters  are  as  errant  and  homely  ftripes  as  any  plaifterer 
would  make.  And  the  barn-roof  over  the  portico  of  the  church  ftrikes  my  eyes 
with  as  little  idea  of  dignity  or  beauty,  as  it  could  do  if  it  covered  nothing  but 
a  barn."  4.  The  garden-front  of  Wilton-houfe,  the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke-, 
and  feme  other  parts  of  that  noble  edifice.  5.  The  Q_ueen's  Houfe  at  Greenwich. 
6.  The  Grange  in  Hampfhire,  the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Northington.  7,  Pifniobury 
in  Hertfordfliire.     8.  Gunneribury,  near  Brentford. 

Several  of  his  defigns  have  been  publifhed  by  Mr.  Kent,  Mr.  Colin  Camp- 
bell, and  Mr.  Ifaac  Ware  -,  and  he  left  in  manufcript  fome  curious  notes  on  Pal- 
ladio's  Architefture,  which  are  inferted  in  an  edition  of  Palladio,  publifhed  in 
J714. 

JONES  (Henry)  a  remarkable  poet,  was  born  at  Drogheda,  in  Ireland,  of 
mean  extradlion,  and  was  originally  bred  a  bricklayer  ;  but  having  a  natural  in- 
clination to  poetry,  frequently  applied  to  that  at  the  expence  of  his  mechanical  vo- 
cation. Being  an  indigent  poet,  and  defirous  of  obtaining  fome  patron,  his  genius 
broke  out  in  panegyrics,  as  being  the  mofl  likely  to  procure  him  friends  ;  and  in 
1745,  when  the  earl  of  Chefterfield  was  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  was  taken 
notice  of  by  that  nobleman,  who  treated  him  with  great  generofity,  brought  him 
to  England,  recommended  him  to  many  of  the  nobility  here,  and  not  only,  by 
his  influence  and  interefV,  procured  him  a  large  fubfcription  for  publifhing  a  col- 
lecftion  of  his  poems,  but  is  faid  to  have  taken  on  himfelf  the  correflion  of  his 
tragedy  of  the  Earl  of  Effex,  and  prevailed  on  the  managers  of  Covent-garden 
theatre  to  bring  it  on  the  fl:age.  This  tragedy,  which  is  an  improvement  on  Banks's 
play  of  the  fame  name  in  point  of  language,  procured  him  fome  money  and  repu- 
tation •,  and,  if  he  had  pofTeffed  any  oeconomy,  might  have  been  the  means  of 
cflablifliing  him  in  a  moderate  flate  of  independence.  His  poetical  merit  in  his 
other  writmgs  lies  pretty  much  in  the  fame  fcale,  that  of  mediocrity  ;  and  it  is 
probable,  that  Mr.  Jones  would  not  have  been  fo  much  taken  notice  of,  had  he 
rot  been  formerly  a  bricklayer.  His  knowledge  was,  however,  much  greater  than 
could  pofTibly  be  expefled  from  a  man  bred  to  daily  labour ^  but  his  temper  was 
wnder  the  dominion  of  h's  palTions,  and  confequently  uncertain  and  capricious.  As 
he  had  no  idea  of  oeconomy,  he  feemed  to  think  himfelf  born  rather  to  be  fup- 
ported  by  others,  than  under  any  obligation  to  fecure  to  himfelf  the  profits  which 
his  writings  and  the  munificence  of  his  patrons,  from  time  to  time,  afforded  him. 
After  experiencing  many  reverfes  of  fortune,  which  his  overbearing  fpirit,  and 
imprudence  in  regard  to  pecuniary  concerns,  drew  upon  him,  he  died  at  London 
in  April,  1770,  in  a  work-houfe. 

KEILL 
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KEILL  (John)  M.  D.  an  eminent  aftronomer,  mathematician,  and  philofopher, 
was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  the  ift  of  December,  1671,  and  ftudied  in  the  univerfity 
of  that  city,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  mafler  of  arts.  In  1694  he  went  to  Ox- 
ford, and  being  admitted  of  Baliol-college,  began  to  read  le6lLires  according  to  the 
Newtonian  fyftem  in  his  private  apartment  there.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firit 
who  taught  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  principles  by  the  experiments  on  which  they  are 
founded,  and  this  he  did  by  an  apparatus  of  inftruments  of  his  own  providing; 
by  which  means  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  throughout  the  univerfity.  The 
firfl:  fpecimen  he  gave  the  public  of  his  flcill  in  mathematical  and  philofophical 
knowledge,  was  his  Examination  of  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth, 
which  appeared  in  the  year  1698.  It  was  univerfaliy  applauded  by  the  literati, 
and  allowed  to  be  decifive  againft  the  dodor's  Theory.  To  this  piece  Mr.  Kcill 
fubjoined  Remarks  on  Mr.  Whifton's  New  Theory  of  the  Earth  j  and  thefe  theo- 
ries being  defended  by  their  refpedlive  inventors,  dre^v  from  our  author,  in  1699, 
An  Examination  of  the  Reflechlions  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth,  together  with  a 
Defence  of  the  Remarks  on  Mr.  Whifton's  New  Theory.  In  the  year  1700, 
Dr.  Thomas  Millington,  Sedleian  profeflbr  of  natural  phiiolbphy  at  Oxford,  who 
had  been  appointed  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  king  William,  fubftituted  Mr,  Keill 
as  his  deputy,  to  read  lejcfl*ires  in  the  public  fchools..  This  office  he  difcharged 
with  great  applaufe  :  and  in  1701  publillied  his  celebrated  treatife,  entitled  Intra- 
du^io  ad  Veram  Phyficam.  He  was  foon  after  chofen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
in  1708  he  publifhed,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions,  a  paper  on  the  laws  of 
attradion  and  its  phyfical  principles.  About  the  fame  time,  being  offended  at  a 
paffage  in  the  Afta  Eruditorum  of  Leipfic,  wherein  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  right  to 
the  honour  of  the  firfl:  invention  of  his  method  of  fluxions  was  called  in  queftion, 
he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  another  paper,  in  which  he  alTerted  the  juf- 
tice  of  that  claim.  In  1709  he  attended  the  Palatines  to  New  England,  in  qua- 
lity of  their  treafurer ;  and,  in  the  fuccceding  year,  he  was  chofen  Savilian  pro- 
feflbr of  aftronomy  at  Oxford.  In  17 11,  being  attacked  by  Mr.  Leibnitz,  he  en- 
'tered  the  lift:s  agaialt  that  great  mathematician,  in  the  difpute  concerning  the  in- 
vention of  fluxions.  Mr.  Leibnitz  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hans  Sloane,  then  fecre- 
tary  of  the  Royal  Society,  dated  the  4th  of  March,  171  i,  in  which  he  demanded 
fatisfa6lion  of  Mr.  Keill  for  the  injury  he  had  done  him  in  his  paper,  relating  to 
the  paflTage  in  the  AGta.  Eruditorum  of  Leipfic,  He  protefl:cd  that  he  was  far 
from  aflfuming  to  himlelf  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  method  of  fluxions,  and  therefore  da- 
fired  that  Mr.  Keill  might  be  obliged  to  retracf  his  falfe  affertion.  Mr.  Keill,  on 
the  other  hand,  defired  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  juftify  what  he  had  alTerted. 
He  made  his  defence  to  the  approbation  of  Sir  Ifaac,  and  feveral  other  members 
of  the  Society,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  fent  to  Mr.  Leibnitz  ;  who,  in  a  lecond 
letter,  warmly  remonftrated  againfl  Mr.  Keill's  want  of  candor  and  flncerity  j  ad- 
ding, that  it  did  not  become  a  man  of  his  age  and  experience  to  enter  into  a  dif- 
pute with  an  upftarr,  who  aded  without  any  authority  from  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ; 
and  defiring  that  the  Royal  Society  would  enjoin  Mr.  Keill  filence.  Upon  this,  a 
fpecial  committee  was  appointed,  who,  after  examining  the  fads,  concluded  their 
report  with  "  reckoning  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  th^  inventor  of  fluxions,  and  that  Mr. 
Keill,  in  afiferting  the  fam^^,  had  been  no  ways  injurious  to  Mr.  Leibnitz." 

Soon  afterwards,  when  feveral  objedions  were  urged  againit  the  Ktwtonian  pKi- 
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lofophy,  in  fupport  of  Defcartes's  notions  of  a  plenum,  Mr.  Keill  publlfhed,  in 
the  Philoibphical  Tranraaions,  a  paper  on  the  rarity  of  matter,  and  the  tenuity  of 
its  compofition.  While  he  was  engaged  in  this  difpute,  queen  Anne  was  pleafcd 
to  appoint  him  her  decypherer,  and  he  continued  in  that  poft  under  king  George 
I.  till  the  year  1716.  He  had  alfo  the  degree  of  dodtor  of  phyfic  conferred  on 
him  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  in  1713-,  two  years  after  which,  he  publillied 
an  edition  of  Commandinus's  Euclid,  with  additions  of  his  own.  In  17 18  ap- 
peared his  IntroduEiio  ad  Veram  Aftronor.nam^  which  was  afterwards,  at  the  requeft 
of  the  duchtfs  of  Chandos,  tranilated  by  himfelf  into  Englifli,  and,  with  feveral 
emendations,  publifhed  in  172  r,  under  the  title  of  "  An  Introduftion  to  the  True 
Aftronomy,  or  Aftronomical  Leflures  read  in  the  Aftronomical  Schools  of  the 
Univerfity  of  Oxford."  This  was  his  laft  gift  to  the  public  ;  for  he  died  on  the 
id  of  September,  in  that  year. 

Dr.  James  Keill,  younger  brother  of  the  above-mentioned  Dr.  John  Keill, 
was  a  phyfician  of  eminence,  and  wrote  the  following  works,  viz.  i.  An  Ac- 
count of  Animal  Secretion,  the  Quantity  of  Blood  in  the  Human  Body,  and  Muf- 
cular  Motion:  2.  The  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  and,  3.  Several  Pieces  in 
the  Philofophical  Tranladtions.  He  died  on  the  i6th  of  July,  1719,  at  the  age 
of  forty-fix. 

KEITH  (James)  field-marflial  in  the  fervice  of  the  king  of  PrufTia,  was  the 
fon  of  William  Keith,  earl  marfhal  of  Scotland,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1696. 
He  was  educated  at  the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen,  and  was  defigned  for  the  law  ; 
but  the  bent  of  his  genius  led  him  to  arms.  The  rebellion  breaking  out  in  Scot- 
land when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  he,  from  the  perfuafions  of  the  countefs 
his  mother,  who  was  of  the  Romifh  religion,  joined  the  pretender's  party,  and  was 
prefent  at  the  battle  of  Sheriff-muir,  fought  on  the  12th  of  November,  1715; 
after  which,  though  wounded,  he  efcaped  to  France,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to 
the  ftudies  proper  for  a  foldier,  particularly  the  mathematics,  in  which  he  made 
fuch  proficiency,  as  to  be  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris.  He  afterwards  travelled  through  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Portugal,  examining, 
as  he  pafl^ed,  the  feveral  prcdu(ftions  in  archite£lure,  painting,  and  fcuiprure,  and 
furveying  the  fields  where  famous  battles  had  been  fought.  In  1717  he  became 
known  to  Peter,  czar  of  Mufcovy,  who  was  then  at  Paris,  and  who  invited  him 
to  enter  into  the  Rufllan  fervice  -,  but  this  he  declined.  He  then  went  to  Madrid, 
where  he  obtained  a  commifiion  in  the  Irifli  brigades,  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  and  afterwards  accompanied  the  duke  of  Liria,  who  Was  fent  ambafl!a- 
dor  extraordinary  to  Ruflla.  By  this  nobleman  Mr.  Keith  was  recommended  to  the 
czarina,  who  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  her  lieutenant-general,  and  inverted  him 
with  the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle.  Some  time  after,  the  Turks,  invading  the 
Ukrain,  on  the  fide  of  Ruflia,  the  emprefs  fent  two  armies  to  oppofe  them-,  one 
of  which,  under  the  command  of  count  Munich,  marched  for  Oczakow,  which 
was  invelled  and  taken  chiefly  by  the  valour  and  conduct  of  Mr,  Keith. 

He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  on  feveral  occafions  during  the  war  with  the  Swedes. 
It  muft  be  remembered  too,  that  he  had  no  inconfiderable  fhare  in  bringing  about 
that  extraordinary  revolution,  when  the  emprefs  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Peter 
the  Great,  was  raifed  to  the  throne.  He  was  likewife  employed  by  the  Ruffians  in 
Several  embafiies  :  but  at  length  finding  the  honours  of  that  country  no  better  than 
a  fplendid  fervitude,  he  went  toPruffia,  where  he  was  received  by  the  king  with  all 
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poflible  marks  of  efteem,  and  was  made  governor  of  Berlin,  and  field-marfhal  of 
the  Pruflian  armies.  His  majefty  honoured  him  with  fo  great  a  fhare  of  his  con- 
fidence, as  to  travel  with  him  in  difguife  over  a  confiderable  part  of  Germany, 
Poland,  and  Hungary.  In  bufinefs  he  made  him  his  chief  counlellor,  in  his  diver- 
fions  his  conftant  companion.  This  brave  and  experienced  general,  after  havino- 
lignalized  his  courage  and  military  capacity  in  the  wars  of  that  illuftrious  monarch^ 
was  killed  in  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Hohkerchen,  in  the  year  1758. 

KEMPTHORNE  (Sir  John)  a  gallant  Englifli  admiral,  was  born  at.  Widf- 
combe,  in  Devonfhire,  in  the  year  1620,  and  was  put  apprentice  to  the  captain 
of  a  trading  veflcl  belonging  to  Topfliam.  He  obtained  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  knowledge  in  his  protefllon,  by  which,  and  the  favour  of  his  maftcr,  he  grew 
into  great  credit  with  the  moft  eminent  traders  in  Exeter,  in  whofe  fervice  he  made 
feveral  voyages  into  the  Mediterranean,  In  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Spain, 
he  was  attacked  by  a  large  Spanilli  man  of  war,  commanded  by  a  knicrh^  of 
Malta,  and  defended  himfelf  gallantly  till  all  his  ammunition  was  fpent,  when  re- 
membering that  he  had  feveral  large  bags  of  pieces  of  eight  on  board,  he  thoucrht 
they  mjight  better  ferve  to  annoy,  than  to  enrich  the  enemy,  and  therefore  or- 
dered his  men  to  load  their  guns  with  lilver,  which  did  fuch  execution  on  the  Spa- 
niard's rigging,  that  if  his  own  fliip  had  not  been  difabled  by  an  unlucky  (hot,  he 
had  in  all  probability  got  clear.  At  laft,  however,  overpowered  by  numbers,  he 
was  boarded,  taken,  and  carried  into  Malaga.  The  knight  to  whom  he  was  prifo- 
ner,  generoufly  treated  him  with  the  utmoft  civility  and  kindnefs,  carried  him 
home  to  his  own  houfe,  and  commended  his  valour  to  every  body ;  and  fome  time 
after  fent  him  to  England.  On  the  credit  of  this  aftion,  captain  Kempchorne 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  fubfequent  fortune.  Some  years  after,  the  knight  of 
Malta  was  taken  in  the  Streights,  by  commodore  Ven,  and  brought  prifoner  to 
England,  where  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  This  afforded  our  captain  aa 
opportunity  of  returning  the  civilities  he  had  received,  and  of  procuring  the  knight's 
liberty,  which  he  did  ;  and  he  alfo  furnilhed  him,  at  his  own  expence,  with  every 
thing  necelTary  for  his  return  to  Spain. 

After  the  Reftoration,  captain  Kempthorne  was  advanced  to  the  Mary  Rofe,  a 
man  of  war  of  forty-eight  guns,  in  which  he  was  fcnt  to  convoy  a  confiderable  fleet 
of  merchant-men  into  the  Streights  :  during  the  voyage  he  met  with  a  fquadron 
of  feven  Algerine  pirates,  when,  by  his  prudence  and  courage,  he  preferved  all 
the  veffels  under  his  care,  and  obliged  the  enemy  to  Iheer  off,  after  leaving  behind 
them  feveral  of  their  men,  who  had  boarded  the  Mary  Rofe,  whom  he  brought 
into  England.  Upon  the  duke  of  Albemarle's  taking  the  command  of  the  fleet 
in  1666,  in  the  firit  Dutch  war,  he  carried  one  of  the  flags  ;  and  in  the  fucceed- 
ing  war,  ferved  as  rear-admiral,  and  obtained  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He 
was  afterwards  made  commiflioner  of  the  navy  at  Portfmouth,  and  died  on  the 
19th  of  Oftober,   1679,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

KENN  (Thomas)  bifliop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  was  the  fon  of  Mr.  Thomas  Kenn, 
of  Furnival's  Inn,  London,  and  was  born  at  Berkhampftead,  in  Hertford fli ire, 
in  July  1637.  He  was  educated  at  Winchefter  fchool,  and  at  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford ;  and  having  taken  orders,  he  became  domeftic  chaplain  to  Dr.  Morley, 
biftiop  of  Winchefter,  who  gave  him  feveral  preferments.  In  1675,  which  was 
the  year  of  the  Jubilee,  he  travelled  to  Rome,  and   in  1679  took  the  degree  of 
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do6lor  of  divinity.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  by  king  Charles  II,  to  attend 
lord  Dartmouth  at  the  demolifhing  of  Tangier,  and  upon  his  return  was  made 
chaplain  to  his  majefty,  as  he  had  been  before  to  the  princefs  of  Orange,  who  re- 
fided  in  Holland.  "  While  he  was  chaplain  to  that  princefs,"  fays  Mr.  Granger, 
"  he  obliged  one  of  the  prince's  favourites  to  perform  his  contraft,  by  marrying  a 
young  lady  of  the  princefs's  train,  whom  he  had  feduccd  by  means  of  that  contradt. 
This  gave  great  offence  to  the  prince.  But  Charles  II.  was  not  offended  at  his  re- 
ligious intrepidity,  in  peremptorily  refufingto  admit  Nell  Gwynn  into  his  lodgings, 
when  the  court  was  at  Winchefter :  on  the  contrary,  he  foon  after  made  him  a 
bifliop.  The  king's  good  fenfe  told  him,  though  the  prince  of  Orange's  did  nor, 
that  if  a  man  is  really  a  Chrillian,  his  condud  ought  to  be  uniformly  confiftent 
•with  that  charaifter  •,  and  that  principles  of  confcience  are  of  too  flubborn  a  nature 
to  yield,  even  in  courts,  to  modes  of  complaifance." 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1684-5,  ^'*-  ^^nn  was  confecrated  bifliop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  and  the  following  m.onth  attended  king  Charles  II.  on  his  cieath-bed,  and 
did  his  utmoft  to  awaken  his  confcience.  Bilhop  Burnet  fays  he  fpoke  on  that 
occafion  with  great  elevation  of  thought  and  exprefTion,  like  a  man  infpired. 
In  the  next  reign,  he  zealoufly  oppofed  the  progrefs  of  popery,  and  on  the  8th 
of  June,  1688,  he,  with  five  other  bifhops,  and  the  archbifnop  of  Canterbury, 
was  committed  prifoner  to  the  Tower  of  London,  for  fubfcribing  a  petition  to  king 
James,  againft  the  declaration  of  indulgence.  However,  upon  the  Revolution,  he 
refufed  to  take  the  oaths  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  on  which  account  he 
was  deprived  of  his  bifhopric.  He  lived  after  his  deprivation  with  lord  Weymouth, 
at  Longleat  in  Wiltfhire,  where  he  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  time  in  retirement, 
which  he  well  knew  how  to  enjoy.  When  he  was  afflifted  with  the  colic,  to  which 
he  was  very  fubjeft,  he  frequently  amufed  himfelf  with  writing  verfes.  Hence 
fome  of  his  pious  poems  are  entitled  Anodynes,  or  the  Alleviation  of  Pain.  There 
is  a  profaic  fiatnels  in  his  heroic  poem  called  Edmund,  but  fome  of  his  hymns  ' 
and  other  compofitions  have  more  of  the  fpirit  of  poetry,  and  give  us  an  idea 
of  that  devotion  which  animated  the  author.  Her  majefty  queen  Anne  beftowed 
on  him  a  penfion  of  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum  till  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened on  the  19th  oF  March,  171 1.  He  alfo  publifhed,  i  A  Manual  of  Prayers: 
2,.  An  Expofition  of  the  Church  Catechifm :  3.  Diredions  for  Prayer :  4.  Several 
Sermons,  Sec. 

KING  (Sir  Peter)  baron  of  Ockham,  and  lord  high-chancellor  of  Great 
Britain,  was  born  in  the  year  1669  at  Exeter,  in  which  city  his  father,  Mr.  Jerom 
Kincr,  was  an  eminent  grocer  and  falter ;  but,  though  a  man  of  confiderable  fub- 
ftance,  and  defcended  from  a  good  family,  he  determined  to  bring  up  his  fon  to 
his  own  trade  i  and  accordingly,  having  given  him  fuch  an  education  as  was 
fuitable  to  that  defign,  he  took  him  into  his  bufinefs,  and  kept  him  to  the  fhop 
for  fome  years.  However,  the  fon,  having  a  ftrcng  inclination  to  learning,  took 
all  opportunities  of  gratifying  his  pafTion  ;  and,  being  happily  endued  with  a  genius 
greatly  fuperior  to  his  birth  and  breeding,  he  broke  through  the  difadvantages 
of  his  education.  In  this  fpirit  he  purchafed  books  with  what  money  he  could 
fpare,  and,  devoting  every  moment  of  his  leifure  hours  to  ftudy,  he  became  an 
excellent  kV^hs  before  any  body  fufpeded  it.  Thus  improved,  he  happened  to 
tail  into  the  company  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  John  Locke,  to  whom  he  was  re- 
lated i 
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kted  J  and  that  gentleman,  after  fome  difcourfe,  being  greatly  furprifed  and  pleafcJ 
with  the  prodigious  advances  he  had  made  in  literature,    adviied  him    to  go  to 
Leyden,  in  order  co  perfe6l  himfelf  therein.     From   this  time  he  began  to  icok. 
abroad  into  the  world  ;  and,  oblerving  the  favourable  turn  given  to  the  views  of 
the  difTcnters  by  the  Revolution  in  r688,  he  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  their  ob- 
taining an  eftablifhmtnt  in  the  ftate,  jointly  with  the  church  of  England,  by  a  com- 
prehenlion.     Animat-d   with  this  proipedl,    he  took   the  pains   of  collecting  all 
fuch  palTiiges  of  the  fathers  in  the  three  firlt  centuries,  as  might  be  of  fervice  to 
.that  end-,  and,  having  digeftcd  them  into  order,  with  proper  remarks,  he  publilhcd 
'the  firlf  part  of  the  woriv  in  1691,  o6tavo,  with  this  title:  "  i\n  Inquiry  into  the 
.Conftitution,   Difcipline,    Unity,    and  Worfliip,    of  the  Primitive  Church,    that 
flourifhed  within  the  firll  three  tiundred  years  after  Chrift  :   Faithfully  colle6^ed  out 
of  the  ext.int  writings  of  thofe  sges."     Not  Tong  after,^he  fent  into  the  world  the 
fecond  part  of  this  Inquiry. 

Afic-  his  return  from  Leyden,  he  entered  himfelf  a  ftudent  of  the  Inner- Tem- 
ple, reloh'ir.g.  to  chufe  tbe  law  for  his  profeffion,  by  the  ■  advice  of  his  learned 
kinfman  Mr.  Locke.  He  was  endowed  with  good  parts  and  indefatigable  induftry  i 
•  two  qualities  which,  when  united  in  one  perfon,  never  fail  of  r^ifing  him  to  a  de- 
gree of  emiiience  in  any  kind  of  learning  that  he  applies  to.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
King  had  not  b.en  many'  years  at  the  7>mple,  when  he  had  acquired  as  high  a 
reputan  n  for  his  flc'll  in  the  law^  as  he  had  before  for  his  knowledge  in  divinity. 
In  1699  he  obt-iiiied  a  feat  in  the  houfe  of  commons  as  reprefcntative  for  the  bo- 
rough of  iJeer- .\  Ifton  in  Devonfhire ;  and  the  fame  honour  was  continued  to  him, 
not  only  in  the  enfuing,  which  was  the  laft  parliament  of  king  William,  but  alfo 
■  in  the  five  fucceeling  parliaments  during  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  In  the  mean 
time,  as  the  fubjed  of  his  theological  treatife,  already  mentioned,  had  led  him 
occafionally  to  look  into  the  origin  of  the  Apoftles  Creed,  in  order  to  find  out  the 
defign  of  the  primitive  fathers  of  the  church  in  compiling  it-j  lb  he  could  not  think 
of  lofmg  all  the  pains  he  had  taken,  efpecially  in  a  favourite  ftudy  •,  wherefore  in- 
dulging his  natural  inclination,  he  employed  his  leifure  hours  in  purfuing  that  en- 
quiry, and,  having  §t  length  completed  his  coUedions,  as  well  as  the  neceffary  re- 
marks upon  them,  he  digefted  the  whole  into  a  proper  method,  and  publiflied  ic 
.in  1702,  in  odlavo,  under  the  title  of'*  The  Hiftory  of  the  Apoflles  Creed,  with 
critical  Oofcrvations  on  ifs  feveral  Articles."  The  learning  and  judgment  mani- 
fcfted  in  this  treatife  furprifed  the  world  equally  at  leaft  with  that  of  his  former 
piece  in  theology;  infomoch  that  one  of  our  billiops,  a  prelate  dirtinguifhed  for 
~  his  erudition,  being  perfuaded  it  could  hardly  be  any  thing  better  than  a  wretched 
rhapfody  out  of  feveral  difcourfes  on  the  fubjeft  before  printed,  and  efpecially 
bilhop  Pearfon's  Expofition  of  the  Creed,  who  feemed  to  have  cxhaufted  that 
matter,  took  it  up,  and  began  to  read  it  with  this  difadvantageous  prepoiTeirion ; 
but  he  was  foon  convinced  of  his  miftake,  and  his  injurious  prejudice  was  turned 
into  admiration  at  the  fight  of  lb  many  curious  things  in  this  hirtory,  not  to  be 
met  with  in  Dr.  Pearfon,  without  finding  any  thing  borrowed  from  that  writer's 
Expofition.  However,  after  this,^ur  author  found  himfelf  under  a  necefllty  of 
dropping  all  further  purfuits  in  h;s  beloved  ftudy.  The  great  bufinefs  which  his 
abilities  as  a  lawyer  brought  into  his  hands,  left  him  no  time  to  fpare  for  it;  and, 
in  a  few  years,  his  nKrit  in  the  law  was  dillinguifhed  by  fome  advantageous 
Jionours.  Upon  the  death  of  Sir  Salathiel  Lovel,  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen 
«f  the  city  of  London  chofe  hnn  recorder,  July  27,  lyoS^  and  ;he  was  knig-hted 
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by  queen  Anne  on  the  nth  of  September  following.  In  1709  H<  was  appointed 
oiie  of  the  managers  of  the  houfe  of  commons  at  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverel ; 
and,  on  the  accefiion  of  George  I.  to  the  throne,  the  lord  Trevor  being  removed 
from  tire  firft  feat  in  the  court  of  Common-Pleas,  Sir  Peter  King  fucceeded  him  in 
the  poll  of  lord  chief-juftice  of  that  court,  in  Michaelmas  term  1714.  He  was 
foort  after  fworn  of  the  privy-council;  and  on  the  25ih  of  May,  1725,  was 
created  a  peer  of  England,  by  the  title  of  lord  King,  baron  of  Ockham  in  Surry  ; 
and  the  great  feal,  being  taken  from  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  was  delivered  to 
our  new-created  peer  on  the  ift  of  June  following,  with  the  title  of  lord  high  chan- 
cellor. He  is  not  thought  to  have  made  that  figure  upon  this  bench  which  was'^ 
cxpe(5ted  from  the  character  that  raifed  him  to  it ;  for  it  is  faid,  that  more  of  his 
decrees  were  repealed  by  the  houfe  of  lords,  than  of  any  other  chancellor  in  the 
fame  fpaceoftime.  Hovyever,  he  took  extraordinary  pains  in  difcharging  the  bu- 
finefs  of  his  office,  which  impairing  his  conftitution,  brought  him  at  laft  into  a  pa- 
ralytic diforder  j  and  his  dirtempcr  increafing,  he  refigned  the  feals  on  the  26th  of 
Kovember,  1733,  and  his  life  on  the  2 2d  of  July  following.  The  diftinguilhing 
marks  of  lord  King's  character  were  profound  learning,  acute  judgment,  great 
benevolence,  and  uncommon  induftry. 

KNOX  (John)  the  principal  direftor  of  the  reformation  in  the  Scottiih  church, 
was  defcended  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family  •,  and  was  born,  in  the  year 
1505,  at  Gifford,  near  Hadingtoun,  in  the  county  of  Eaft  Lothian,  in  Scotland. 
.  He  received  the  firft  part  of  his  education  in  the  grammar-fchool  of  Hading- 
toun, and  from  thence  was  removed  to  the  univerfiiy  of  St.  Andrews,  where 
he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  John  Malr;  and  applied  himfelf  with 
fuch  uncommon  diligence  to  the  academical  learning  then  in  vogue,  that,  in  a 
Ibort  time,  and  while  yet  very  young,  he  obtained  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts. 
As  the  bent  of  his  inclination  led  him  ftrongly  to  the  church,  he  turned  the 
courfe  of  his  ftudies  early  that  way ;  and,  by  the  advantage  of  his  tutor's  in- 
ftrudions,  foon  became  remarkable  for  his  knowledge  in  fchola,ftic  theology  ;  fo 
that  he  took  priell's  orders  before  the  period  ufually  allowed  by  the  canons,  and 
began  to  teach,  with  great  applaufe,  his  beloved  fcience.  But,  after  feme  time, 
upon  a  careful  perufal.of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  and  particularly  the  writings 
of  St.  Jerom  and  St.  Auftin,  his  tafte  was  entirely  altered.  He  quitted  the  fub- 
tilty  of  the  fchools,  and  applied  to  a  plainer  and  more  folid  divinity.  At  his 
entrance  upon  this  new  courfe  of  ftudy,  he  attended  the  preaching  of  Thomas 
Guilliam,  a  black  friar,  whofe  fermons  were  of  extraordinary  fervice  to  him. 
This  friar  was  provincial  of  his  order  in  1543,  when  the  earl  of  Arran,  then 
regent  of  Scotland,  favoured  the  reformation ;  and  Mr.  George  Wifhart,  men- 
tioned in  our  life  of  cardinal  Beaton,  coming  from  England  in  the  fucceeding 
year,  with  the  commiflloners  fent  from  king  Henry  Vlll.  Knox,  being  of  an 
inquifitive  nature,  learned  from  him  the  principles  of  the  Proteftants;  with  which 
he  was  fo  pleafed,  that  he  renounced  the  Romilh  religion,  and  became  a  zealous 
reformer,  having  left  St.  Andrews  a  little  before,  on  being  appointed  tutor  to  the 
fons  of  the  lairds  of  Ormifton  and  Languidry. 

Mr.  Knox's  ordinary  refidence  was  at  Languidry,  where  he  not  only  inflructed 
his  pupils  in  the  feveral  branches  of  learning,  but  was  particularly  carelul  to  inftil 
into  their  minds  the  principles  of  piety  and  the  proteftant  religion  :  but  this  coming 
to  the  cars,  of  the  archbilhop  of  St.  Andrews,  that  prelate  pcrfecuicd  him  with 
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fiich  feveritf,  th«  he  vhi  frequently  obliged  to  abfcond,  and  Bj  from  place 
to  pbce.  Wearied  with  thefe  continual  dangers,  he  refolved  to  retire  to  Germanf, . 
where  the  new  opinions  were  fpreading  very  faft;  knowing  that  in  England* 
chough  the  pope's  authority  was  fupprefied,  yet  the  greater  part  of  his  dodrine 
remained  in  full  vigour.  But  this  defign  being  much  difliked  by  the  fathers  ot  • 
both  his  pupils,  they,  by  thtir  importunity,  prevailed  with  him  to  go  to  St.  Aji- 
drcws  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1547,  where  he  foon  after  accepted  a  preacher's 
place.  He  now  difcharged  with  great  diligence  all  the  duties  of  his  minifterial 
fundlion,  till,  July  in  that  year,  when  the  caftle  of  St.  Andrews,  in  which  he  re- 
fided,  was  furrendercd  to  the  French ;  and  then  he  was  carried  with  the  garrifon 
into  France.  He  remained  a  prifoner  on  board  the  gallies  till  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1549;  when,  being  fet  at  liberty,  he  travelled  to  England  j  and  repairing  to 
London,  was  there  licenfed,  and  appointed  preacber,  firft  at  Berwick,  and  next  at 
Newcaftle.  During  this  employ,  he  received  a  fummons,  in  15^51,  to  appear  be- 
fore Cuthbert  Tonllal,  bifhop  of  Durham,  for  preaching  againft  the  mafs.  In 
1552  he  was  appointed-  chaplain  to  king  Edward  VI  •,  it  being  thought  propefg. 
•as  Mr.  Strype  relates,  that  the  king  Iliould  retain  fix  chaplains^'in  ordinary,  who 
ihould  not  only  attend  on  him,  but  be  itineraries,  and  preach  the  gofpel  over  all 
the  nation. 

About  this  time  the  council  fent  to  Cranmer,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  to  be- 
(low  upon  Mr.  Knox  the  living  of  AUhallows,  in  London,  which  accordingly  was 
offered  him ;  but  he  rcfukd  it,  not  being  willing  to  conform  to  the  Englilh  li- 
turgy as  it  then  ftood.     However,  he  (till  held   his  place  of  itinerary  preacher ;. 
and,  in  the  difcharge  of  that  office,  going  to  Buckinghamfhire,  was  greatly  pleafed 
with  hjs  reception  at  fome  towns,  particularly  at  Amerlham  in  that  county  ;  and. 
he  continued  to  preach  tkere,  and  at  other  places,  fome  time  after  queen  Mary's 
acceflion  to  the  throne.     But  in  February,  1554,  he  left  England,  and,  croffing 
the  fea  to  Dieppe,  went  from  thence  to  Geneva ;  where  he  had   not  been  long, 
when  he  was  called  by  the  congregation  of  the  Englilh  refugees,  then  eftabliHied: 
at  Franckfort,  to  be  their  preacher.     This  vocation  he  obeyed,  though  unwilling- 
ly, at  the  command  of  John  Calvin  :  and  he  continued  at  Franckfort  till  fome  of  • 
the  principal  perfons  of  his  congregation,  finding  it  impoffible  to  peffuade  him  to 
ufe  the  Englifli  liturgy,  refolved  to  procure  his  removal  from  the  place.     In  that 
-view,  they  accufed  him  to  the  magiflrates  of  treafon,  committed  both  againft  their 
fovereign,  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  alfo  againft  their  own  foverejgn  in  Eng- 
land, queen  Mary ;  and  the  magiftrates,  not  having  it  in  their  power  to  fave  him, 
if  he  (hould  be  required,  either  by  the  emperor,  or,  in  his  name,  by  queen  Mary,, 
gave  him  private  notice  thereof;  which  he  no  fooner  received,  than  he  fet  out 
for  Geneva,  where  he  arrived  on  the  26:h  of  March,  11^55,  but  flayed  there  only 
till  Auguft  following  ;  when  he  paid  a  vifit  toScotland.      Upon  his  arrival  there, 
finding  the  profcfTors  of  the  reformed  religion  much  increafed  in  number,  and 
formed  into  a  focicty  under  the  ^nfpedion  of  fome  teachers,  he  afibciared  himfclf 
with  them,  and  preached  to  them.     Prefently  after  this,  he  accompanied  one  of 
them,  the  laird  of  Dun,  to  his  feat  in  the  north  ;  where  he  ftayed  a  month,  preach- 
ing daily  to  confiderable  numbers  who  reforted  thither  •,  among  whom  were  the 
chief  gentlemen  in  that  country.     In  the  winter  of  1555,  he  taught  for  the  moft 
part  in  Edinburgh.     About  Chridmas,   1556,  he  went  into  the  weft  of- Scotland, 
at  the  defire  of  fome  protcftant  gentlemen,  and  preached  in  many  places  in  Kyle. 
The  popifli  clergy  being  greatly  alarmt;d  at  this  focccfs  of  Mr.  Knox,  in  pro- 
moting 


•^tnoting  the  protefVant  caufe,  fummoned  him  to  appear  before  them  in  the  churtK 
.  ,of  Black-Friars  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1556-,  and  fcveral  gentlemen 
of  diftindtion,  among  whom  was  the  laird  of  Dun,  refolving  to  ftand  by  him,  he 
•determined  to  obey  the  fummons.     But  the  profecution  was  dropped  when  the 
.    bilhops  perceived  fuch  a  confidcrable  party  in  his  favour.     However,  he  went  to 
•  Edinburgh  on  the  day  on  which  he  was  cited,  where  he  preached  to   a  very  nu- 
merous audience ;  and  in  the  bifhop  of  Dunl<eld's  houfe  he  taught,  both   before 
and  afternoon,  to  great  numbers,  for  ten  days.     At  this  time,  the  earl  of  Glen- 
cairn    prevailed  with  the  earl   marifchal,  and  his   truftee  Henry  Drumn:'  nd,  to 
hear  one  of  Mr.  Knox's  fermons.     They  were  extremely  well  fatisfied  with  liis  dif- 
courfe,  and  propofed  to  him  to  write  to  the  queen-regent  an  earneft  letter,  to  per- 
fuade  her,  if  poiFible,  to  hear  the  protcflant  do6lrine.     He  complied  vf:h  their 
defire,  and  wrote  to  her  in  May,    1556.     The  letter  was  delivered  by  th-  cariof 
Glencairn.     The  queen  read  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  archbifliop  of  Glafgow,  with 
.this  farcalVic  exprefllon,  "  Pleafe  you,  my  lord,  to  read  a  pafqui"  ?" 
•     While  our  reformer  was  thus  occupied  in  Scotland,    he  received  letters  from 
the  Englifh  congregation  at  Geneva,  earnellly  entreating  him  toccrx  thither.     Ac- 
^cordingly,  in  July,  1556,  he  left  Scotland,  went  firlt  to  Dieppe,  and  from  thence 
to  Geneva.     He  had  no  fooner  turned  his  back,  than  the  bin:iop5  fummoned  him 
-before  them  •,  and,  upon  his  non-appearance,  they  pafled  fentence  againft  him  for 
'herefy,  and  burned  him  in  effigy   at  the  crofs  of  Edinburgh.     On  the  tenth  of 
-March,   1557,  leveral  noblemen,  the  chief  promoters  of  the  reformation  at  that 
time  in  Scotland,  judging  their  affairs  to  be  in  .a  pretty  good   poflure,  and  being 
ienfible  of  the  ufefulnefs  of  Mr.  Knox  for  the  purpofe,  fent  him  an  exprefs,  car- 
neftly  defiring  him  to  return  home.     When  this  letter  came- to  his  hands,  he  imme- 
xliately  communicated  it  to  his  congregation,  who  were  very  unv/illing  to  part  with 
him;  but,  having  confulted  Mr.  Calvin  and  other  miniflers,  they  gave  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  he  could  notrefufe  Rich  a  call,  unlcfs  he  would  declare  himfelf  re- 
ibellious  to  God,  and  unmerciful  to  his  country.     The  congregation,  upon   this, 
.agreed  to  his  departure;  and  he  wrote  back  by  the  meflengers   who  brought  the 
•    letter,  that  he  would  return  to  Scotland  with  all  reafonable  expedition.     He  left 
'Geneva  at  the  end  of  September,  and,  on  the  24th  of  C)<5lober,  arrived  at  Dieppe. 
:There  he  unexpededly  met  with  letters  from  Scotland,  informing  him  that  new 
•confultations  were  entered  into,  and  advifing  him  to  flay  at  Dieppe  till  the  conclu- 
Jion   of  them.     1  his  was  alfo  farther  explained   in  another  letter,  directed   to  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Knox,  wherein  he  was   told,  that  many  of  thole  who   had   before 
joined  in  the  invitation,  began  to  be  inconftant,  and  to  draw  back.     Upon  the  re-^ 
ceipt  of  thcfe  advices,   Mr.  Knox  wrote  an   expoflulatory  letrer  to  the  lords  who' 
■had  invited  him,  wherein  he  denounced  judgments  againlt  fucli  as  fhould  be  in- 
conftant  in  the  religion  they  now  profefled.     Bcfjdcs  which,  he  wrote  fcveral  other 
-letters  from  Dieppe,  both  to  the  nobility  and  inferior  profefibfs  of  the  reformed" 
religion,  exhorting  them   ro  conftancy   in   that  dodrine,  and  giving  fome   ufeful 
cautions  againfl  the  errors  of  fedaries. 

.  Mr.  Knox  returned  to  Geneva  in  the  beginning  of  1558,  and  the  fame  year  he 
.printed  there  his  treatife,  entitled.  The  Firft  Blaft  of  the  Trumpet  againft  the  moor 
-ilrous  Government  of  Women*.  He  defigned  to  have  written  a  fubfequent  piece, 
tyvhich  was  to  have  been  called  The  Second  Blaft;  but  queen  Mary  of  England 

,  *  This  panaphlet  was  levelled  at  the  queens  of  Ergland  and  Scotlan^.     • 
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dying  Toon  after,  and  he  having  a  great  efteem  for  queen  Elizabeth,  whom  he 
looked  upon  as  an  inftrutnent  raifed  up,  by  the  providence  of  God,  for  the  good 
of  the  Pioted^nts,  he  went  no  farther.  In  159  he  relblved  to  return  to  his  na- 
tive country  ;  and,  having  a  ftrong  dcfire,  in  his  way  thither,  to  viiit  thole  in  Eng- 
land, to  whom  he  had  formerly  preached  the  go<pel,  he  applied  to  Sir  William 
Cecil,  his  old  acquamtance,,  to  procure  leaver  for  that  purpofe  But  thjs  petition 
was  lb  far  from  being  granted,  that  the  meflcnger,  wh;)m  he  fent  to  folicit  that 
favour,  very  narrowly  efcaped  imprifonmeni.  fiereupon  he  made  the  bell  ot  his 
way  to  Scotland,  where  he  an  ived  on  the  2d  of  May,  1559;  and  was  very  adtive 
in  promoting  the  reformation  there,  as  appears  from  th-  fecond  book  of  his  Hif- 
tory,  which  contains  a  full  account  of  his  condud  till  the  Protellants  were  obliged 
to  i^pply  to  England.  P'or  carrying  on  whicii  tranfadion,  in  July  this  year,  he 
was  appointed  to  meet  Sir  William  Cecil  incognito  at  Stam^ovd  i  but  his  journey 
being  retarded  by  the  danger  (if  paffing  near  the  French,  who  lay  at  Dunbar,  he 
was  afterwards  fent,  m  company  with  Mr.  Robert  Hamilton,  another  proteitanc 
minider,  to  negotiate  theie  affairs  between  the  Protdlants  in  Scotlanti  and  queea 
Elizabeth.  When  tliey  came  to  Berwick,  they  remained  fome  days  with  Sir  Jam^-s 
Crofts,  the  governor,  wno  undertook  to  manage  their  buiinefs  for  them,  and  ad- 
vifed  them  t(.)  return  home,  which  they  did.  Secretary  Cecil  lent  alio  an  anfwer 
to  the  proteltant  nobili'y  and  gentry,  concerning  their  propofals  to  queen  Eliza- 
beth ;  which  was  fo  general  that  they  v/ere  very  near  reviving  to  break  off  the  ne- 
gotiation, had  not  Mr.  Knox  interpoled  with  lb  much  earneftnefs  that  they  allowed 
him  to  write  once  more  to  the  fecretary.  To  this  letter  there  was  quickly  fent  an 
anfwer,  deliring  that  fome  perfons  of  credit  might  be  fent  to  confer  with  the  En- 
glifh  at  Berwick  •,  and  the  Time  letter  informed  them,  that  there  wa:  a  fum  of  mo- 
ney ready  to  be  delivered  for  carrying  on  the  common  caule  j  affuring  them,  that, 
if  the  lords  of  the  congregation  were  willing  to  enter  into  a  league  with  queen 
Elizabeth,  upon  honourable  terms,  they  fhould  neither  want  men  nor  money.  In 
confcquencc  of  this  anfwer,  Mr.  Henry  Balnavers,  a  man  well  refpected  in  both 
kingdoms,  was  feat  to  Berwick,  who  foon  retun^ed  with  a  fum  of  money,  which 
defayed  the  public  expence  till  Novemberi  when  John  Cockburn  of  Ormifion,  being 
fent  for  a  fecond  Uipply,  received  it,  but  fell  into  the  hand3  of  the  earl  of  Bothwell, 
who  took  the  money  from  him.  The  effecf  of  thefe  negotiations  was,  the  fending 
of  an  army  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  •,  which  being  joined 
by  almoit  all  the  great  men  in  Scotland,  at  laft  a  peace  was  concluded  between  the 
two  kmgdoms,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1560.  1  he  xongregationcrs  being  freed  by 
this  peace  fora  any  difturbance,  made  feveral  regulations  towards  propagating  and 
efi:abiifhii>g  the  new  religion  ;  and,  in  order  to  have  the  reformed  dodtrine  preached 
throiighr,ut  the  kingdom,  a  divifion  was  made  thereof  into  tv/elve  dittrids,  (for 
the  whole  number  of  the  reformed  minifters  at  this  time  was  only  twelve  ;j  whereby 
the  diftriifl  of  Edinburgh  was  afl)i;ned  to  Mr.  Knox.  Thefe  twelve  minillcrs 
compofed  a  ronfefnon  ut  faith,  whit  h  was  afterwards  ratiSed  by  parliament.  They 
alio  compiled  the  fir  ft  books  of  difciplin«  for  that  church,  in  January,  1561, 
we  find  ivlr.  Knox  engaged  in  a  difpute,  Cv.ncerning  tiie  Ct  ntrovcrtcd  points  of 
religion,  agaiii/l  Mr.  Alexander  Anderfon,  fub-principal  of  the  km'g's  college  at 
Aberdeen,  and  Mr.  John  Lefley,  afterwards  bilhop  of  Rofs.  On  the  20th  of  Au- 
guft  following,  iVla 7,  queen  of  Scots,  arrived  at  Leiih  from  France,  and  imn.e- 
diately  fct  up  a  ptilvatc  mafs  ii^  her  own  ehapel  5  which  aftef  wards*,  by  her  pro- 
Wclion  ani^  GUU9fi3nan€^^  was  mitck  frequented.     This  QXCH«U  tijc  xis^ci?.  Mr.  Knox, 
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w'no  exprefied   himfelf  v/ith  great  v/armth  agalnfl:  allowing  It;  and   an   ail  of  tha 
privy-council  being  proclaimed  at  the  market-crofs  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  25th  of 
that  month,  forbidding  any  diflurbanceto  be  given  to  this  practice,  under  pain  of 
death,  Mr,  Knox  openly,  in  his  fermon  the  Sunday  following,  declared,  that  one 
mafs  Wiis  more  frightful  to  him  than  ten  thoufand  armed  enemies  larded  in   any 
part  of  the  realm.     This  freedom  of  fpeech  gave  great  offence  to  the  court,  and 
the  queen  herfelf  had  a  long  conference  with  him  upon  that  and  other  fubjefls. 
la  1562  he  was  appointed  by  the  general  afiembly,  commiflioner  to  the  counties 
of  Kyle  and  Gallovvijy/    At  this  time  he  accepted  a  challenge,  made  by  an  eminent 
'perion  among  the  Papifts,  to  a  public  difputation  upon  the  mafs,   which  continued 
the  fpace  of  iliree  days,  and   was  afterwards  printed:     In  the   beginning  of  the 
queen's  firft  parliament,  Mr.  Knox  endeavoured  to  excite  the  earl  of  Murray  to 
appear  with  zeal  and  courage  to  get  the  articles  of  Leith  eftabliilied  by  law ;   but 
finding  him  cooler  than  he  expcded,  there  followed  a  breach  between  them,  which 
continued  for  a  year  and  a  half:  and,  after  the  bill  was  rejefted,  the  prrliament 
not  being  diffolved,  he  preached  a  fei-mon  before  a  great  many  of  the  members, 
•wherein  he  exprefled  his  fenfe  of  that  matter  with  vehemency ;  and,  .it  tlie  dole, 
■declared  his  abhorrence  of  the  queen's  marrying  a  papift.     This  highly  offended 
the  court-,   and  her  majefty,  fending  for  him,  expreffed  much  palTson,  and  thought 
to  have  punifhed  him,  but  v/as  prevailed  upon  to  defifl:  at  that  time.     The  enfuing 
year,  lord  Darnley  being  inarried  to  the  queen,  was  advifed  by   the  Protefiants 
^bout  court  to  hear  Mr.  Knox  preach,  as  thinking  it   would  contribute  much  to 
■procure  the  good-will  of  the  people.     At. their  defire  he  went,  on  the  19th  of 
Augull,  to  the  high  church;  but  was  fo  much  offended  at  the  fermon,  that  he  com- 
plained to  ihe-council,  who  immediately  ordered  Mr.  Knox  befor«  them,  and  for- 
bid him  to  preach  for  feveral  days.     The  general  aflembiy,  which  met  in  Decem- 
ber this  year,  in  their  fourth  fefiion,  appointed  Mr.  Knox  to  draw  up  a  confolatory 
letter  in  their  name,  to  encourage  the  minifters  to  continue  in  their  vocations,  which 
many  were  under  temptation  to  leave  for  want  of  fubfiftance  -,  and  to  exhort  the 
profeffors  of  the  realm  to  fupply  their  neceflltics.     He  was  alfo  appointed  by  this 
aflembiy  to  vifit,  preach,  and  plant,  the  kirks  of  the  fouth,  till  the  next  affcinbly, 
and  to  femain  as  long  as  he  could  at  that  work.     He  requeued  the  general  af- 
fembly,  which  met  at  Edinburgh,  in  December,   1566,  that  he  might  have  leave 
to  go  to  England  to  vifit  two  of  his  fons,  and  for  other  necedary  affairs   in   that 
kingdom  •,  and  the  members  being  informed,  that  fome  worthy  and  learned  divines 
in  England  were  profecuted  by  the  bilhops,  bccaufe  they  refufed  to  life  the  ec- 
clefialtical  habits,  caufed  a  letter  to  be  written,  and  fcnt  by  Mr.  Knox,  wherein, 
with  great  earnefhnefs,  they  entreated,  that  they  would  deal  gently  with  fuch  mi- 
nifters as  were  fcrupulous. 

In  1567  Mr.  Knox  preached  a  fermon  at  the  coronation  of  king  James  Vf. 
of  Scotland.  This  year  is  very  remarkable  in  Scotland,  on  account  of  the  great 
turn  of  affairs  there  by  queen  Mary's  refigning  the  government,  and  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  earl  of  Murray  to  be  regent.  The  firft  parliament  which  was 
called  by  the  earl  met  on  the  15th  of  December.  It  was  a  very  numerous  con- 
vention of  all  the  eftates,  and  Mr.  Knox  preached  a  very  zealous  fermon  at  the 
opening  of  it-,  and  he  was  extremely  afflidled  at  the  regent's  death  in  1569.  In 
1 571,  the  Hamiltons  and  others,  who  had  entered  into  a  combination  againft  the 
carl  of  Lenox,  then  regent,  began  to  fortify  the  town  of  Edinburgh.  While 
they  were  thu«  employed,  a  council  was  held  by  them  in  the  caflle  on  the  4th  of 
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May  ;  where  the  Lilrd  of  Grange,  captain  of  the  caUIe,  propofcd  chat  they  fliould 
give  lecurity  for  the  perfon  of  Mr.  Knox,  which  was  alio  iruch  ciefired'  by  the 
town's  people.  The  Hamiltons  anfwered,  1  hac  they  could  not  promifc  him  fe- 
curity  upon  their  honour,  becaufe  there  were  many  in  the  town  who  loved  him  nor, 
bcfides  other  diforderly  people  that  might  do  him  harm  without  their  knowledge. 
Upon  this  anfwer,  which  plainly  fliewed  no  good  intention  to  Mr.  Knox,  his  friends 
in  the  town,  with  Mr.  Craig,  his  collegue,  at  their  head,  entreated  him  to  leave 
ihe  place;  in  compliance  with  their  requefts,  he  left  Edinburgh  on  the  5th  of 
May  ;  he  went  firft  to  Abbotfhall  in  Fife,  and  thence  to  St.  Andrew?,  where  he 
remained  till  Auguft  1572.  This  year  there  was  a  convention  of  the  minilkrs  ac 
Leith,  where  it  was  agreed,  that  a  certain  kind  of  epifcopacy  fhould  be  introduced 
into  the  church,  which  was  zealoufly  oppofed  by  our  reformer.  The  troubles  of 
the  country  being  much  abated,  and  the  people  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  been  ob- 
liged to  leave  it,  being  returned,  they  ient  two  of  their  number  to  St.  Andrews, 
to  invite  Mr,  Knox  to  return  to  them,  and  to  afk  his  advice  about  the  choice  of 
another  minifter  to  afTifl:  him  during  the  time  of  the  troubles.  The  fuperintendant 
of  Lothian  was  with  them,  when  they  prefented  the  letter ;  which  when  Mr.  Knox 
had  perufed,  he  confented  to  return,  upon  this  condition,  that  he  fhould  not  be 
defired  in  any  fort  to  ceafe  fpeaking  againlt  the  treafonable  dealings  of  ihofe  who 
held  out  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  this  he  defired  them  to  fignify  to  all  their 
brethren,  left  they  fhould  afterwards  repent-,  and,  after  his  return,  he  repeated 
thcfe  words  more  than  once,  to  his  friends  there,  before  he  entered  the  pulpit ; 
they  anfwered,  that  they  never  meant  to  put  a  bridle  on  his  tongue,  but  .defired 
him  to  fpeak  according  to  his  confcience,  as  in  former  times.  They  alfo  requefted 
his  advice  upon  the  choice  of  a  minifter ;  and,  after  fome  debates,  they  agreed 
upon  Mr.  James  Lawfon,  fub-principal  of  the  king's  college  at  Aberdeen.  Mr, 
Knox  left  St.  Andrews  on  the  17th  of  Auguft,  and  arrived  at  Leith  on  the  23d. 
On  the  laft  day  of  that  month,  he  preached  in  the  great  kirk ;  but  his  voice  was 
become  very  weak,  and  therefore  he  defired  another  place  to  teach  in,  where  his 
voice  might  be  heard  ;  which  was  granted  :  after  this  Mr.  Knox  continued  to  preach 
in  the  Toibooth  as  long  as  he  had  ftrength ;  but  his  health  received  a  great  fliock 
from  the  news  of  the  malTacre  of  the  proteftants  at  Paris,  about  this  time.  How- 
ever, he  introduced  it  into  his  next  fermon,  with  his  ufual  denunciation  of  God's 
vengeance  thereon,  which  he  defired  the  French  ambaffador,  monfieur  La  Crocque, 
might  be  acquainted  with.  On  Sunday  November  the  9th  1572,  he  admitted 
Mr.  Lawfon  a  minifter  of  Edinburgh.  But  his  voice  was  lo  weak,  that  very  few 
could  hear  him  ;  he  dejzlared  the  mutual  duty  between  a  minifter  and  his  flock ; 
lie  praifed  God,  that  had  given  them  one  in  his  room,  who  was  now  unable 
to  teach,  and  defired  that  God  might  augment  his  graces  to  him  a  thouland- 
fold  above  that  v/hich  he  had,  if  it  were  his  pleafure,  and  ended  with  pronouncing 
the  blelTing.  During  his  illnefs  he  was  vifitcd  occafionally  by  the  earl  of  Morton, 
and  others  of  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1572,  and  was  interred  on  the  26th,  his  corpfe  being  attended  by  fcveral 
lords  who  were  then  at  Edinburgh,  particularly  the  earl  of  Morton,  that  day 
chofen  regent  of  Scotland,  who,  as  foon  as  he  was  laid  in  his  grave,  faid,  "  There 
lies  he,  who  in  his  life  never  feared  the  face  of  a  man  i  who  has  been  often  threaten- 
ed with  dag  and  dagger,  but  yet  has  ended  his  days  in  peace  and  honour:  for 
he  had  God's  providence  watching  over  him  in  a  fpecial  manner,  when  his  very 
life  was  fought." 

«  John 
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"  John  Knox  (fays  Mr.  Granger)  was  a  rigid  Calvinift,  and  the  mofl:  violent 
of  the  reformers.  His  intrepid  zeal  and  popular  eloquence  qualified  him  for  the 
oreat  work  of  reformation  in  .Scotland,  which  perhaps  no  man  of  that  age  was  equal 
to  but  himfelf.  He  affcded  the  dignity  of  the  apoltolic  chur  <5ter,  but  departed 
widely  from  the  meeknefs  of  it.  hie  even  dared  to  call  the  queen  of  Scots  Jeze- 
bel to  her  facs  and  to  denounce  vengeance  againft  her  from  the  pulpit.  He  was 
author  of  fcveral  hot  pieces  of  controverfy,  and  other  theological  works  :  he  alfo 
wrote  a  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from   1422  ta 

The  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Robertion  has  drawn  a  favourable  pidure  of 
Mr.  Knox,  and  obfcrves,  that  "  zeal,  intrepidity,  difintereftednefs,  were  virtues 
v/hich  he  poflelTcd  in  an  eminent  degree,  lit  was  acquainted  too  with  the  learn- 
ing culiivated  in  that  age;  and  excelled  in  that  ipecics  of  eloquence  which  is  cal- 
culated to  roufe  and  to  inflame.  His  maxims,  however,  were  often  too  fcvere, 
and  the  impecuofity  of  his  temper  exceffive.  Rigid  and  uncomplying  himfelf,  he 
fhewed  no  indulgence  to  the  infirmiucs  of  others.  Hegardiefs  of  the  diilinftions 
of  rank  and  charadler,  he  uttered  his  admonitions  with  an  acrimony  and  vehemence, 
more  apt  to  irritate  than  to  reclaim  ;  and  this  often  betrayed  him  into  indecent 
^-xpreflions,  with  refpeft  to  queen  Mary's  perfon  and  condud.  Thole  very  quali- 
ties, however,  which  now  render  his  charadcr  Ids  ami  ible,  fitted  him  to  be  the 
inflrument  of  providence  for  advancing  the  reformation  among  a  fierce  people,  and 
enabled  him  to  face  dangers,  and  to  furmount  oppoiition,  from  v.  hich  a  prrfon  of 
a  more  gentle  fpirit  would  liave  been  apt  to  fhrink  back.  By  an  unwearied  ap- 
plication to  ftudy  and  to  bufinefs,  as  well  as  by  the  frequency  and  fervour  of  his 
public  difcourfes,  he  had  worn  out  a  conftitution  naturally  llrorg.  During  a  linger- 
ing illnefs,  he  difcovered  the  utmoft  fortitude  •,  and  met  the  approaches  of  death 
with  a  maonanimity  infeparable  from  his  charader.  He  v^as  condantly  employed 
in  ads  of  devotion,  and  comforted  himfelf  with  thole  profpeils  of  immortality, 
which  not  only  preferve  good  men  from  delponding,  but  fill  them  with  exultation 
in  their  laft  moments." 

L. 

LAMBRUN  (Margaret)  a  Scotch  woman,  remarkable  for  her  intrepidity. 
She  was  in  the  retinue  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  as  was  alio  her  hufbr.nd,  who 
dying  of  grief  for  the  tragical  end  of  that  -princefs,  ilie  refolved  to  revenge  the 
death  of  both  on  queen  Elizabeth.  For  this  purpofe  fhe  drcfled  herfelf  in  man's 
apparel,  and  afiliming  the  name  of  Anthony  Sparke,  repaired  to  the  court  of  Eng- 
land, carrying  about  with  her  a  brace  of  piitols,  one  to  kill  Elizabeth,  and  the 
other  herfelf,  that  flie  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  juftice.  But  one  day,  as 
fhe  was  pufliing  throui^h  the  crowd  to  come  up  to  her  majcfty,  who  was  then 
walking  in  her  garden, 'fhe  happened  to  drop  one  of  the  piflols,  which  being  Len 
by  the  guards,  flie  was  leized,  in  order  to  be  fent  to  prilbn  •,  but  the  queen,  not 
lufpedlng  her  fex,  had  a  mind  fjrft  to  examine  her.  Accordingly  demanding  her 
name,  country,  and  quality  -,  fhe  replied  with  wnfhaken  fteadinefs,  "  Madam, 
though  1  appear  in  this  drefs,  I  am  a  wom.an.  My  name  is  Margaret  Lambrmi 
i  was  feveral  years  in  the  fervice  of  queen  Mary,  whom  you  have  fo  ui.judly 
put  to  death,  and  by  her' death  you  have  alfo  caufed  that  of  iny  hufbivnd,  who 
died  of  grief  at  feeing  fo  innocent  a  queen  perifh  fo  iniquicoufly.     Now    as  1 
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had  the  greateft  Jove  for  them  both,  I  refolved,  at  the  peril  of  my  life,  to  revenge 
their  death  by  killing  you,  who  are  the  caufe.  I  confefs,  that  I  have  fuffered 
many  flruggles  within  my  breads  and  h^ive  made  all  poflible  efforts  to  divtrt  my 
refolution  ;  but  I  found  myfclf  neceflitated  to  prove  by  experience  the  truth  of 
that  maxim,  that  neither  reafon  nor  force  can  hinder  a  woman  from  revenge,  when 
impelled  to  it  by  love."  The  queen  heard  her  with  the  utmoft  coolncfs,  and 
calmly  anfwered,  "  You  are  then  perfuadcd  that  in  this  action  you  have  done 
your  duty,  and  fatisiied  the  demands  which  your  love  for  your  miftrefs  and  your 
ipoufc  indifpenfibly  required  from  you  -,  but  what  do  you  think  it  is  my  duty  to 
do  to  you  ?"  Margaret  boldly  replied,  "  1  will  tell  your  majefty  frankly  my  opi- 
nion, provided  you  will  plcafe  to  let  m.e  know,  whether  you  put  this  queltion  as 
a  queen,  or  r.s  a  judge."  Her  majefty  faying,  that  it  was  as  a  queen  ;  "  Then,'* 
returned  Margaret,  "  your  majefty  ought  to  grant  me. a  pardon.  "  But  what  fe- 
curity  can  you  give  me,"  faid  the  queen,  "  that  vou  will  not  make  the  like  at- 
tempt upon  fome  other  occafion  ?"  "  Madam,"  replied  Lambrun,  "  a  favour 
given  under  fuch  reftraint,  is  no  more  a  favour,  and,  in  fo  doing,  your  majefty 
v/ould  a6l  againft  me  as  a  jtidge  "  Upon  this  the  queen,  turning  to  fome  of 
her  council  then  prefent,  cried,  "  I  have  been  thirty  years  a  queen,  but  do  not 
remember  to  have  ha.i  fuch  a  lecilure  ever  read  to  me  before;"  and  immediately 
granted  tlie  pardon  as  unconditionally  as  it  was  defired,  againft  the  opinion  of  the 
prefi  lent  of  her  council,  who  obferved,  that  he  thought  her  majeiiy  ob]ige4  to 
punifh  fo  daring  an  ofi'ender.  But  Margaret  alfo  requefted  the  queen  to  extend 
her  generofiry  one  degree  farther,  by  granting  her  a  fare  condudt  out  of  the  king- 
dom, till  llie  landed  on  the  coaft  of  France  ;  to  v/hich  Elizabeth  readily  confented. 

LATIMER  (Much)  bifnop  of  Worcefter,  and  one  of  (he  firft  reformers  of- 
the  church  of  England,  was  born  at  ThirkefTon,  in  Leicefterfhire,  about  th<;;  year- 
1470,  and  irudied  at  Cambridge.  Maving  entered  into  priefts  orders,  he  lliewed' 
great  warmth  and  zeal  in  defence  of  the  popifla  tenets,  and  inveighed  pnblicly- 
and  privately  againft  the  reformers.  In  fiiorr,  his  zeal  was  fo  remarkable,  that 
the  univerlity  eleited  him  their  crofs-bearer  in  all  public  procefilons.  Among 
thofe  in  Cambridge  who  at  this  time  favoured  the  Reformation,  was  Mr.  Thomiis 
Bilney,  a  clergyman,  diftinguifned  by  his  exemplary  piety  and  humanity;  and 
this  genileman  being  acquainted  with  Mr.  Latimer,  whom  he  efteemed  on  account 
of  his  probity  and  fincerity,  he,  as  opportunities  offered,  iuggtfted  many  things- 
to  him  about  corruprions  in  religion  in  general,  and  frequently  dropt  Jiints  con- 
cerning f)me  in  the  RomiPn  church,  till  having  prepared  the  way,  he  frankly 
opened  his  mind  to  him,  and  concluded  with  earncftly  exhorting  him  to  lay  afide 
"his  prejudices,  and  confider  with  an  hoheft  heart  the  objeftions  urged  againft  the- 
do(5trints  of  popery.  This  had  the  defired  effe6t,  and  Mr.  Latimer  no  fooner 
ceafed  being  a  zealous  papift,.  than,  from  the  fame  warmth  of'conftitution,  he  be- 
came a  zealous  proteftant,  and  was  extremely  afiiduous  in  making  C(«iverts,  borh 
in  the  town  and  univerfity.  He  preached  in  public,  exhorted  in  private,  and  every- 
where preffed  the  necefilcy  of  a  holy  life,  in  oppoiition  to  thofe  outward  ceremo- 
nies which  were  then  efteepied  the  efieniials  of  religion.  The  firft  rcm-arkable 
Oppcfition  he  met  Vv'ith  frorri  the  popifn  partyi  was  occafioned  by  a  courfe  of  fcr- 
raons  he  preached  before  the  univcrfny,  during  the  Chriftmas  holidays,  in  which- 
he. particularly  infifted  on  the  great  abufe  of  locking  up  the  Scriptuies  in  an  un- 
known tongue,  and  ilicwed  tiiat  true  religion  was   kated  in- the  heart,  and  th-ar, 
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in  comparlfon  with  It,  external  appointments  were  of  no  value,  Thefe  difcourfei 
occafioned  a  great  outcry.  Mr.  Latimer  was  a  preacher  of  confiderable  eminence, 
and  began  to  difplay  uncommon  addrefs  in  adapting  his  fermons  to  the  capactica 
of  the  people.  The  clergy  now  thought  rt  high  time  to  oppofe  him  openly  -,  and 
Dr.  Buckenham,  prior  of  the  Bbck  Friars,  appearing  in  the  pulpit  a  few  Sun- 
days after,  with  great  pomp  and  prolixity,  attempted  to  Ihew  the  dangerous  ten- 
dency of  Mr.  Latimer's  opinions,  particularly  of  the  heretical  notion  of  having 
the  Scriptures  in  Englilh.  "  If  that  herefy,"  faid  he,  "  prevailed,  \vc  ftiould  Iboa 
fee  an  en;.!  of  every  thing  ufcful  among  us.  The  plough-man  reading,  that  if  he 
put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  fhould  happen  to  look  back,  he  was  unfit  for 
the  kingdom  of  God,  would  foon  lay  afide  his  labour.  The  baker  likewifc  read- 
ing, that  a  little  leaven  leavencth  the  whole  lump,  would  give  us  very  infipid  bread. 
The  fnnple  man  alfo  fincT.^  himfclf  commanded  to  pluck  out  his  eyes,  in  a  few 
years  we  fliould  have  the  nation  full  of  blind  beggars." 

Mr.  Latimer  could  not  icfill  his  inclination  to  expofe  this  folemn  trifler.     The 
whole  univerfity  met  together  on  Sunday,  when  it  was  known  Mr.  Latimer  would 
preach,  and  juil  before  the  fermon  began,  prior  Buckenham  himfclf  entered  the 
church,  and  with  an  air  of  importance  feated  himfelf  before  the  pulpit.      Mr.  La- 
timer, with   great  gravity,  recapitulated  the  dc6\or's  arguments,  placed  them  in 
the  ftrongeft  light,  and  then  rallied  them  with  fuch  a  flow  of  wit  and  good  humour, 
that  without    the  leaft  appearance  of   ill-nature,    he  made  his  adverfary  in  the 
highell  degree  ridiculous.     He  then  appealed  to  the  people  on  the  low  elleem  in 
■which  their  holy  guides  had  always  held  their  underltandings  j  expreficd  the  ut- 
moft  difpieafure  at  their  being  treated  with  fuch  contempt,  and  wifhed  his  honefl: 
countrymen  nrght  only  have  the  ufe  of  the  Scriptures  till  they  fnewed  themfelves 
fuch  abfurd  interpreters.     He  concluded  his  difcourfe  with  a  few  obfervations'on 
Scripture  metaphors  •,  and  in  fliorr,  his  fermon  had  fuch  an  efFed,  that  the  prior 
was  for  the  future  contented  to  fliut  himfelf  up  in  his  monaftery.     The  credit  of 
the  Proteftanc  party  thus  incrcafed  at  Cambridge,  while  Bilney  and  Latimer  were 
at  their  head.     The  popifh  clergy,  and  the  heads  of  colleges,  were  alarmed:  fre- 
quent convocations  were  held,  and  the  tutors  were  admoniflied  to  have  a  ftrid  eye 
over  their  pupils  •,  but  Mr.  Latimer  continued  to  preach,  aiid  herefy  to  fpread.    The 
heads  of  the  popifh  party  at  the  univerfity  applied  to  the  bifhop  of  Lly,  as  their 
diocefan,  who  came  to  Cambridge,  and  was  contented  with  filencing  Mr.  Latimer. 
But  there  happened  to  be  then  a  Protcflan't  prior  at  Cambridge,  viz.  Dr.  Barnes, 
of  the  Auflin  Kriars  -,  which  monadery  being  exempt  from  epifcopal  jurifdiftion, 
he  boldly  licenfed  Mr.  Latimer  to  preach  there.     Thither  his  party  followed  him  ; 
and  the  late  oppofition   having  greatly  excited   the  curiofity   of  the  people,  the 
friars  chapel  was  foon  incapable  of  containing  the  crowds  that  attended.     Among 
others,  the  bifliop  of  tly  was  frequently  one  of  his  hearers,  and  was  fo  ingenuous 
as  to  declare,  that  F/r.  Latimer  was  one  of  the  beft  preachers  he  had  ever  heard. 
The  credit  to  his  caufe,  which  our  preacher  had  thus  gained  in   the  pulpir,  he 
n;aintained  out  of  it  by  a  holy  life.     Mr.  Bilney  and  he,  not  fatisfied  with  ading 
unexception.ibly,  were  daily  giving  inftances  of  goodnefs,  which  malice  could  not 
fcandalize,  nor  envy  mifinterpret.     The  laws  being  now  put  in  execution  againft 
heretics,  Bilney,  Latimer,  and  one  ot  two  more,  were  fummoned  to  appear  before 
bifliop  Tonftal.     Bilney   was    prevailed  ujion   to  recant,  but  the  rtit  efcaped  on 
cafier  terms  •,  and  all  of  them  returning  to  Cambridge,  were  received  with  open 
arms  by  their  friends.     Bilney,  however,  filled  with  remorfe,  grew  melancholy, 
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and  three  years  after,  refolving  to  expiate  his  abjuration,  went  to  Norfolk,  and 
preaching  publicly  againfl;  po])fry,  was  burned  at  Norwich.  His  fufferings  feemed 
to  infpire  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation  at  Cambridge  with  new  courage,  and 
Mr,  Latimer  wrore  a  letter  to  the  king  againft  a  proclamation  which  had  been 
^ull  publilhcd,  forbidding  the  ufe  of  the  Bible  in  Englilh,  and  other  books  on  re- 
ligious fubjtd;^  which  th."  king  received  with  t.rmper.  Soon  afterwards  Dr.  Butts, 
the  king's  jihyfician,  being  lent  to  Cambridge  to  promote  the  eftablifhment  of 
the  king's  fuprcmacy,  the  ze.J  Mr,  Latimer  fl-sewed  on  this  occafion,  rivetted  him 
in  the  royal  favour,,  and  he  obcain..'d  a  benefice  in  Wiltfliire,  to  whicli  he  retired^ 
and  not  only  entered  on  the  duty  of  his  parilli,  but  extended  his  labours  through- 
out the  country,  having  obtained  a  general  licenfe  for  that  purpofe  from  the  uni- 
yerfity  of  Cambridge-,  and  his  manner  of  preaching  being  very  popular,  the  pul- 
pits were  every  where  open  to  him.  But  the  popifli  clergy  being  foon  inflained 
againft  him,  he  was  cited  by  Stokeflry  bifhop  of  London  to  appear  before  him, 
and  on  his  appealing  to  his  own  ordinary,  another  citation  was  obtained  out  of 
the  archbiihop's  court.  He  frt  out  for  the  capitrj  in  the  depth  of  winter,  under 
a  fevere  fit  of  the  Hone  and  colic.  On  his  arrival,  he  found  that  inflead  of  being 
examined  as  he  expeded  about  his  fermons,  a  paper  was  put  into  his  hands,  which 
he  was  ordered  to  fubfcribe,  declaring  his  belief  in  tlie  efficacy  of  the  mafles  for 
the  fouls  in  purgatory,  of  prayers  to  the  faints,  of  pilgrimages  to  their  iVpulchres, 
&c.  but  he  refufed  to  fign  it,  and  was  difmified  with  a  copy  of  the  articles. 
He  was  now  regularly  fent  fur  three  times  a-\veek,  and  tired  out  with  the  moft 
Ciptious  queftions  :  but  at  length  a  Hop  was  put  to  their  proceedings,  by  an  order 
from  the  king.  In  September  1535  he  was  raifed  to  the  bifhopric  of  Worcefter. 
It  was  then  ufual  for  the  bifhops  to  make  prefents  to  the  king  of  a  purfe  of  gold, 
on  New-years'day  :  but  Latimer,  inftead  of  the  purfe,  prefented  Henry  a  New 
Teilament,  in  which  was  a  leaf  doubled  down  to  this  ^sfiage  ;  "  Whoremongers 
and  adulterers  God  will  judge."  In  1539,  ^^'hen  the  famous  ad  of  the  fix 
articles  v/as  paded,  which  gave  an  univerfal  alarm  to  all  the  favourers  of  the 
Reformation,  he  refigncd  his  fee,  and  retired  into  the  country,  where  he  pur- 
pofed  to  Itad  a  fequeftered  life-,  but  being  afterwards  bruifed  by  the  fall  of  a  tree, 
he  was  obliged  to  come  to  London  to  obtain  the  afiiftance  of  the  moft  fkilfui 
furgeons.  Here  he  was  quickly  apprehended,  on  account  of  his  having  faid  fome- 
thing  agc;infl:  the  fix  articles,  and  fent  to  the  Tower,  where,  without  any  judicial 
examination,  he  fuffered,  through  one  pretence  or  another,  a  fevere  imprifunment 
during  the  lafl:  fix  years  of  king  Henry's  reign.  However,  upon  the  change  of 
the  government  Under  king  Edward  VI.  he  and  all  others  who  were  imprifoned 
in  the  fame  caufe,  were  fet  at  liberty.  He  might  now  have  refumed  his  bifhopric, 
but  this  he  declined,  and  fpent  above  two  years  with  archbifliop  Cranmer  at  Lam- 
beth, where  he  was  chiefly  employed  in  hearing  the  complaints  and  redrefiing 
the  injuries  of  the  poor.  He  alfo  afiided  the  archbifhop  in  compofing  the  ho- 
milies which  were  fet  forth  by  authority  in  the  firft  year  of  king  Edward. 
Upon  the  revolution  that  happened  at  court  after  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
Somerfet,  he  feems  to  have  retired  into  the  country,  and  to  have  made  ufe  of 
the  king's  licence  as  a  general  preacher  in  diofe  parts  where  he  thought  his 
labours  might  be  moft  ferviceable. 

In  the  beginning  of  queen  Mary*s  reign,  he  was  cited  to  appear  before  the 
council-,  he  therefore  fet  out  immediately,  and  as  he  pafied  through  Smithfield, 
where  the  hi^etics  were  ufually  burned,  he  faid  chearfully,    *'  This  place  hath 
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long  groaneJ  for  me.'*  The  next  morning  he  waited  npon  the  council,  who, 
hanng  loaded  him  with  many  fevere  reproaches,  fent  him  to  the  Tower.  Cranmer 
and  Ridley  were  his  fellow-prifoners  •,  and  when  it  was  relblved  to  have  a  public 
difputation  at  Oxford,  between  the  moll  eminent  of  the  popifli  and  proteftant 
divines,  thcTe  three  were  appointed  to  manage  the  dilpute  on  the  part  oi  the  pro- 
teflants.  In  October  1555,  Ridley  and  Latimer  were  brought  to  their  trial  at 
Oxford,  and  being  condemned  for  herefy,  were  burned  before  Baliol-coUege  on 
the  J  6th  of  that  month.  They  bore  thei'r  fate  with  admirable  coursge  and  con- 
ftaiicy,  and  were  both  remarkable  for  every  Chriftian  virtue. 

LAUD  (William)  archbilliop  of  Canterbury,  was  the  fon  of  a  clothier  of 
Reading,  where  he  was  born  on  the  7th  of  October,  1573.  He  received  the  ru- 
diment? of  education  at  the  free-fchool  of  that  town,  and  perfeded  his  iUidies  at: 
St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  of  which,  in  1593,  he  was  cholen  ^  ftllow.  'J"he 
year  following  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  that  of  mafter  in 
1598,  in  which  year  he  was  [..rammar-reader.  Being  ordained  prieft  in  160 1, 
he  read,  the  fuccceding  year,  a  divinity  ledure  in  his  college.  In  1603  he  was 
one  of  the  proftors  ot^the  univerfuy  of  Oxford,  and  the  fi\me  year  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  Charles  Blounr,  earl  of  Devonlhire.  In  1604  he  commenced  bachelor 
in  divinity  ;  and  three  years  after,  he  was  prefented  to  the  vicarage  of  Stanford 
in  Northam[toniliire.  '  In  1608  he  obtained  the  advowfon  of  North-Kil- 
worth  in  Leicefterfliire,  took  the  degree  of  dodor  in  divinity,,  and  was- 
made  chaplain  to  Dr.  Richard  Neile,  then  bifhop  of  Rochelltr.  He  foon 
after  exchanged  North-Kilworth  for  the  rcftory  of  Weft-Tilbury  in  EiTex  ;  and 
in  1610  bilhop  Ncile  gave  him  the  living  of  Cuckftcne  in  Kent.j  but  finding  the 
air  of  this  place  prejudicial  to  his  health,  he  exchanged  it  for  another  benefice. 
In  161 1  he  was  eleited  prcfident  of  St.  John's-  college,  Oxford,  and  made  chap- 
lain in  ordinary  to  king  James  I.  In  1614-  ^^^  obt^ained  a  prebend  in  the  church  of 
Lincoln,  the  archdeaconry  of  Huntingdon  the  year  following,  and  the  deanery  of 
Gloucefter  in  1616.  Four  years  after,  he  v/as  inftalltd  prebendary  of  Weftmin- 
fter,  and  in  1621  was  advanced  to  the  bifi^iopric  of  St.  David's,  at  which  time  he 
refigned  the  prefidtntfliip  of  St.  John's  college.  In  1626  he  officiated  at  the  co- 
ronation of  king  Charles  1.  as  dean  of  Wettminfter,  his  majefiy  having  forbid 
bifliop  Williams,- the  dean  of  that  church,  to  be  prefent  at  the  ceremony  :  in  the 
courfe  of  the  fame  year  he  was  tranflated  to  the  fte  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  ap- 
pointed dean  of  the  royal  chapelj  and  in  1627  ^^'"^^  fworn  of  the  privy-council.. 
The  next  year  he  was  promoted  to  the  bifhopric  of  London,  and  in  1630  was 
elected  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  From  this  time  he  made  it  his 
l:ufinefs  to  adorn  that  univt-rfity,  and  beginning  with  St.  John's  college,  where 
he  was  educated,  built  all  the  inner  quadrangle,  except  a  part  of  the  fouth  fide. 
He  ihtn  erf^ed  that  elegant  pile  of  building  at  the  weft  end  of  the  divinity-fchool, 
in  which  is  the  convocation-houfe,  and  Seldr.n's  library.  He  alfo  gave  the  uni- 
verfity, at  different  times,  one  ihouland  three  hundred  nianufcripts  in  Hebrew, 
Syriac,,  Chaldee,  Egyptian,  Ethiopian,  Armenian,  Arabic,  Ferfian,  'lurkifli. 
Ruffian,  Chinefe,  Japonefe,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  Saxon,  Englifii,  and 
Irifii,  which  he  had  purchafcd  at  a  prodigious  expence. 

After  the  murder  of  Villiers  duke  of  Buckingham,  bifiiop  Laud  became  chief 
favourite  to  king  Charles  I.  which  circumfiance,.  at  the  lame  time  that  ic  augmented 
Lis  cower  and  intcrtft,  increafcd  the  envy  and  hatred  of  the  people  agatnfl  iiim. 
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fports  oa  Sundays ;  his  Illegal  and  cruel  feverity  in  the  flar-chamb^r  and  high 
The  fuperftitious  ceremonies  he  uled  in  the  confecracioa  of  St.  Catharine  Cree- 
cliurch,  London,  on  the  i6th  of  January,  1 630-1,  gave  great  difguft^  and  his 
2eal  in  the  profecutions  carried  on  in  the  high-commifnon  and  ftar-chamber  courts 
againft  authors,  printers,  and  divines,  filled  the  minds  of  the  people  with  refent- 
ment.  In  1633  he  attended  the  king  into  Scotland,  and  was  fworn  a  privy- 
counfellor  for  that  kingdom.  During  his  ftay  in  Scotland,  he  formed  the  refolu- 
tion  of  bringing  that  church  to  an  exacl  conformity  with  the  church  of  England. 
In  the  fame  year  he  fucceeded  archbifliop  Abbot  in  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  and 
was  made  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Dublin.  In  1634,  and  the  following 
year,  the  archbifhop,  by  his  vicar-genera),  performed  his  metropolitical  vifitation, 
in  which,  among  other  things,  the  church-wardens  in  every  parifli  were  enjoined 
to  remove  the  communion-table  from  the  middle  to  the  ead  end  of  the  chancel, 
altar-wife,  the  ground  being  raifed  for  that  purpofe,  and  to  fence  it  with  proper 
rails.  In  this  vifitation  the  Dutch  and  Walloon  congregations  were  fummoned  to 
appear,  and  fuch  as  were  born  in  England,  enjoined  to  repair  to  their  feveral  parifli 
churches-,  and  thofe  minifters  and  others  who  were  born  abroad,  to  ufe  the  Eng- 
lifn  liturgy  tranflated  into  French  or  Dutch  •,  but  many,  rather  than  comply,  chofe 
ro  leave  the  kingdom.  On  the  5th  of  February,  1634-5,  the  archbifhop  was  put 
into  the  great  committee  of  trade,  and  the  king's  revenue-,  and  on  the  4th  of 
Maich  following,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  treafury.  In, 
order  to  prevent  the  printing  and  publifhing  what  he  thought  improper  books, 
he  procured  a  decree  to  be  pafled  in  the  itar-chamber,  on  the  iith  of  July,  1637, 
whereby  it  was  enjoined  that  the  mafter  printers  fhould  be  reduced  to  a  certain 
number,  and  that  none  of  them  fhould  print  any  books  till  they  were  licenfed 
either  by  the  archbifnop,  or  the  bifliop  of  London,  or  fome  of  their  chaplains, 
or  by  the  chancellors,  or  vice-chancellors  of  the  two  univerfities. 

A  new  parliament  being  fummoned,  met  on  the  1  ^'ih  of  April,  1640 ;  and 
the  convocation  the  day  following-,  but  the  commons  launching  out  into  complaints 
againit  the  archbifhop,  and  infuting  upon  a  redrefs  of  grievances  before  they 
granted  any  fupply,  the  parliament  was  dilTolved  on  the  5th  of  May.  The  con- 
vocation however  continued  fitting,  and  made  feventeen  canons,  which  were  fup- 
poled  to  be  formed  under  the  immediate  direcflion  of  the  archbifhop.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  long  parliament  he  was  attacked  on  account  of  thofe  canons,  and  they 
being  condemned  by  the  houle  of  commons  on  the  i6th  of  December,  1640, 
"  as  contaming  many  things  contrary  to  the  king's  prerogative,  to  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  and  ftatutes  of  this  realm,  to  the  rights  of  parliament,  to  the  property 
and  liberty  of  the  fubjeclj  and  tending  to  fcdition,  and  of  dangerous  coniequence -,'•* 
he  was,  on  the  18th  of  December,  accufed  by  the  commons  of  high  treafon  ; 
upon  which  he  was  committed  to  the  cullody  of  the  ufher  of  the  black-rod,  and 
on  the  ill  of  March  fent  to  the  Tower  i  and  being  at  length  tried  before  the 
houfe  of  lords,  for  endeavouring  to  fubvert  the  laws,  and  to  overthrow  the 
proteftant  religion,  he  was  found  guiky,  and  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  on  Friday 
the  loth  of  January,   1644-5,  i"  ^^^  feventy-fecond  year  of  his  age. 

This  learnc;d  prelate,  notwithiT:anding  his  being  charged  with  a  defign  to  intro- 
duce popery,  wrote  an.Anfwer  to  Dr.  Filher,  which  is  one  of  the  beft  pieces  that 
have  ever  been  printed  againft  that  religion  ;  and  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe, 
that  he  never  intended  to  fubjeft  England  to  the  church  of  Rome.  He  was  tem- 
perate in  his  diet,  and  regular  in  his  private  life  -,  but  his  fondnefs  for  introducing 
new  ceremonies,  in  which  he  fliewed  a  hot  and  indifcreet  zeal  i  his  encouraging  gf 
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commiffion  courts,  and  the  fury  with  which  he  perrecuted  the  diflcnters,  and  all 
who  prelumed  to  contradift  his  feiitiments,  cxpoltrd  him  to  popular  hatred.  Btfides 
his  Anfwer  to  FifhT,  he  publifhed  levtrral  ferinons,  and  other  works. 

LEAKE  (Sir  John)  a  brave  and  fuccefsful  Englilli  admiral,  was  the  fon  of 
Richard  Leake,  maftcr-gurinc-r  of  England,  and  was  born  in  June,  1656,  at  Ro- 
tlierhithc  in  Surry.  He  was  inftrnfted  by  his  father  in  mathematics  and  gunnery, 
and  entered  early  into  the  fervice  of  the  navy  as  a  midfhipman  \  in  which  ilation 
he  dillinguifhed  himfeif  acthe  memorable  engagement  between  Sir  Edward  Spraggc 
and  Van  Trump,  in  1673,  being  then  no  more  than  Tevemeen  years  of  age.  Upon 
the  conclufion  of  that  war  foon  after,  he  engaged  in  the  merchants  fervice,  and 
had  the  command  of  a  fhip  in  two  or  three  voyages  up  the  Mediterranean.  When 
his  father  was  advanced  to  the  command  of  a  yacht,  he  fucceeded  him  in  the  poft 
of  gunner  to  the  Neptune,  a  fecond-rate  man  of  war. 

In  the  latter  end  of  king  James  the  Second's  reign,  when  that  unfortunate  mo- 
narch had  refolved  to  fit  out  a  ftrong  fleet  to  prevent  the  invafion  from  Holland, 
Mr.  Leake's  father,  then  m after-gunner  of  England,  took  that  opportunity  to  pro- 
pofe  the  trial  of  a  piece  of  artillery  of  his  own  invention,  called  the  cufkce- 
piece ;  which  being  readily  granted,  and  the  Firedrake  fire-fhip  ordered  for  that 
fervice,  his  fon  John,  for  the  better  e:iecution  thereof,  was  appointed  commander. 
In  the  battle  of  tiantry-bay,  in  1689,  he  fet  fire,  with  the  cufl<:ee-piece,  to  one  of 
the  French  fhips,  commanded  by  the  chevalier  Coetlogon,  which  entirely  difabled 
her  for  further  lervice  •,  and  feveral  other  (hips  received  damage  by  the  fame  means. 
His  behaviour  in  this  engagement  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  the  admiral 
(Herbert,  afterwards  earl  of  Torrington)  who  gave  him  the  command  of  the 
Dartmouth  on  the  3d  of  May  that  year  -,  and  the  fame  day  being  ordered,  with 
fome  other  Ihips,  to  convoy  fome  victuallers  into  Londonderry,  that  defperate  de-« 
fign  was  carried  into  execution  chiefly  by  his  means-,  whereupon  the  enemy  was 
obliged  to  raife  the  fiege.  The  commander  of  the  land-forces,  major-general 
Kirk,  who  faw  the  adion,  was  fo  highly  pleafcd  with  the  condu6t  and  bravery  of 
it,  that  he  gave  Mr.  Leake  a  company  in  his  own  regiment,  which  he  enjoyed 
many  years  after  he  was  a  flag-officer. 

The  importance  of  refcuing  Londonderry  from  the  hands  of  king  James,  raifed 
our  captain  likewiie  in  the  navy,  and,  the  Dartmouth  being  paid  off,  he  had  the 
command  given  him  of  the  Oxford,  a  fourth  rate  of  fifty-four  guns.  In  the  year 
following,  1690,  he  was  promoted  to  the  Eagle,  a  third  rate  of  feventy  guns. 
While  he  held  this  command,  he  was  very  inltrumental  in  clearing  lord  Torring- 
ton from  the  charge  of  mifcondu£t,  in  the  engagement  with  the  French  fleet  oif^ 
Beachy-head.  Sir  Ralph  Delaval,  who  had  been  vice-admiral  in  the  en- 
gagement, prefided  at  the  court-martial  held  on  this  occafion,  December 
10,  1690,  at  Sheernefs.  Captain  Leake  was  one  of  the  judges,  and  when 
he  found  the  court  wavering  in  their  opinion,  and  it  was  infinuated,  that 
the  eyes  of'  all  the  kingdom  were  upon  them,  expefting  juftice  to  con- 
demn the  admiral,  and  that  even  both  threats  and  promiles  were  urged, 
to  prevail  upon  the  members  of  the  court  to  find  him  guilty,  our  captain, 
generoufly  undertook  to  defend  his  caufe,  examined  every  particular  of  his  lordr 
Ihip's  conduft,  and  fo  fully  juftified  him,  that  he  brought  over  the  majority  to 
acquit  him.  In  1692,  iht  diftinguiflied  figure  Mr.  Leake  made  in  the  famous 
battle  off^  L-a  Hogue,  procured  him  the  particular  triendfliip  of  Mr.  Churchill, 
brother  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  j  but  the  Eagle  being  therein  difabled  for 
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iervice,  he  accepted  oftlie  Plymouth,  a  third  rate  of  fixty  guns.  In  1693  he  was 
prefened  to  the  Oflory,  a  fecond  rate,  in  which  ftation  he  continued  til'  the  end  of  the 
war.  Mr.  Leake's  father  died  in  July',  1696,  in  the  fixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  at 
Woolwich.  The  captain  at  that  time  was  engaged  with  the  gran>.i  fleet  in  the  Sound- 
ings ;  and,  in  his  abfence,  his  trivnds  had  procured  for  him  his  father's  pJaces  of 
martcr-iunner  of  England,  and  ftore-keeper  at  Woolwich  :  but  Mr,  Leake  declined 
the  offer  of  fucceeding  him.  He  had  fixed  his  eyes  upon  a  comm  ITioner's  place  in 
the  navy,  and,  no  doubt,  might  have  obtained  it,  by  the  in  cere  ft  otadmiral  Ruffel, 
Sir  George  Rook,  and  Sir  Cloudefly  Shovel,  who  were  his  niends,  bcfides  admi- 
ral Churchill  ;  but,  upon  opening' his  mind  to  this  laft,  that  gentleman  prevailed 
with  him  not  to  think  of  quitting  the  fea,  and  procured  him  a  commifTion  tor  the 
Kent,  a  third  rate  of  feventy  guns,  in  May  1699.  Thisfliip  being  dilchargcd  the 
February  following,  he  was  in  lyou  made  captain  of  the  Ber^^ick,  a  third  rate  ot  fe- 
venty guns.  Upon  the  profped  of  a  new  war,  he  was  removed  to  the  Britannia,  the 
fineft  firft-rate  in  the  navy  i  of  which  he  was  appointed,  in  January,  i;oi,  firft  cap- 
tain of  three  under  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  newly  made  lord  high-admiral  of  England. 
This  was  the  higheft  ftation  he  could  have  as  a  captain,  and  higher  than  any  pri- 
vate captain  ever  obtained  eitlier  before  or  fince.  But  upon  the  earl's  removal,  to 
make  way  for  prince  George  of  Denmark,,  Mr.  Leake's  comm ifilon  under  him  be- 
coming void,  in  May  1702  he  accepted  of  the  Aflbciation,  a  fecond  rate,  till  an  op- 
'  portunity  offered  for  his  farther  promotion,  which  foon  happened  •,  for,  upon  the 
declaration  of  war  againft  France  that  year,  he  received  a  commilTion,  June  the  24th, 
appointing  him  commander  in  chief  of 'the  fhips  defigned  againft  Newfoundland. 
He  arrived  there  with  his  fquadron  in  Auguft,  and,  deftroying  the  French  trade 
and  fettlements,  reftored  the  Englifti  to  the  poflcffion  of  the  whole  ifland.  Upon 
his  return  home,  he  was  appointed  rear  admiral  of  the  Blue  on  the  9th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  vice-admiral  of  the  fame  fquadron  the  ift  of  March  following  •,  but  he  de- 
clined the  honaur  of  knighthood,  which  was  offered  him  on  his  promotion  to  the 
flag^  which  however  he  accepted  in  February  the  following  year,  when  he  was  en- 
gaged with  admiral  Rooke  in  taking  Gibraltar ;  foon  after  which,  he  particularly 
diftinguilhed  himfclf  \n  the  general  engagement  off  Malaga.  He  commanded  the- 
leading  fquadron  of  the  van,,  with  which,  confifting  of  fix  fhips  only,  he  drove  that 
of  the  enemy,  confifting  of  thirteen,  out  cf  the  line  of  battle,  fo  much  difabled  that 
they  never  returned  to  the  fight..  And,  being  lei't  at  Lift)on  with  a  winter-guard 
for  th;)fe  parts,_  he  relieved  Gibraltar  in  1705,  which  the  French  had  brfieged  by 
fea,  and  cae  Spaniards  by  land,  and  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity.  Arriving  there 
on  tiie  29rh  of  October,  two  French  men  of  war  of  36  guns  each,  a  frigate  of  30,, 
another  of  6,.  a  fire-fh'p  of  24,  a  ftore-ketch  laden  with  puwder  and  ftiells,  two 
Englifh-  prizrs,  befides  many  other  veffels,  all,  at  his  coming  into  the  bay,  the 
French  immediately  run  afhore  and  burnt;  fo  that  not  one  of  theni  efcaped.  He 
arrived  fo  opportunely  for  the  befieged,  that  two  davs  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
funk  them  beyond  hope.  For  the  enemy,  by  the  help  of  rope  ladders,  found  mean"} 
to  climb  up  the  rocks,  and  got  upon- the  rhountains  through  a  way  that  w.as  thought 
inacceffible,  to-  the  number  cf  500  Spaniards,,  where  they  had  remained  feveraL 
days.  At  the  fame  liine  they  had  got  together  a  great  number  of  boats  from  Cadiz, 
and  other  puts,  to  land  3000  men  at  the  New  Mole.  Thefe,  by  making  a  vigo- 
Tov^  iffault  on  the  ffa-fi',!e,  were  defigned  to  draw  the  garrifon  to  defend  that  att??ck,. 
whi.ft  the  500  concealed  men  rufhed  into  the  town  ;  there  being  alfo  a  plot  (as  was 
difcovered  fome  days  afterwards)  for  delivering  it  up;  but  this  was  prevented  by  Sir 
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John  Leake's  feafonable  arrival.  For  the  men  upon  the  hill  now  defpairing  of  fuG- 
cefs,  chough  they  had  bound  themfelves  by  an  oath  not  to  fall  into  the  enemy'? 
hands;  yet,  hunger  drawing  them  out  of  their  ambufcade,  they  were  difcovered 
the  day  after  Sir  John's  arrival ;  whereupon  he  detached  out  of  the  fleet  560  ma- 
rines and  feamen  to  alTift:  the  garrifon,  whilft  colonel  Bur,  with  500  men,  marched 
out  of  the  town,  and  attacked  them  with  fuch  vigour,  that  notwithftanding  their 
oath,  190  common  foldiers,  with  a  colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  a  major,  and  30 
captains,  lieutenants,  and  enfigns,  were  glad  to  take  quarter  •,  the  remaining  part, 
more  defperate,  to  the  number  of  200,  were  killed  on  the  fpot;  the  reft,  who  en- 
deavoured to  m.ake  their  efcape  by  the  fame  way  that  they  came,  fell  headlong  down 
the  rock  ;  fo  that  few,  if  any,  returned  to  the  camp. 

In  February  Sir  John  was  appointed  vice-admiral  of  the  White,  and  in  March  he 
relieved  Gibraltar  a  fecond  time.  Before  his  departure  the  firft  time,  he  had  pro- 
. cured  2000  recruits  from  England,  which  were  put  into  the  town  the  beginning  of 
December,  1704,  and  on  the  23d  he  fet  fail  for  Lifbon,  where  he  received  advice 
that  the  fiege  was  continued,  that  great  fuccours  were  lent  to  it  by  land  from  the  Spa- 
niards, and  that  the  French  had  invelled  it  with  a  large  fleet  by  fea,  under  baron 
Pointi.  On  the  6th  of  March  he  fet  fail  for  that  place,  and  on  the  loth  attacked 
five  (hips  of  the  French  fleet  coming  out  of  the  bay,  which  were  taken  or  deftroyed-,  . 
and  baron  Pointi  died  foan  after  of  the  wounds  he  received  in  the  battle.  The  reft  of 
"the  French  fleet,  having  intelligence  of  Sir  John's  coming,  had  left  the  bay  the  day 
before  his  arrival.  He  had  no  fooner  anchored,  but  he  received  a  polite  letter  of 
thanks  from  the  prince  of  HeflTe,  accompanied  with  a  prefent  of  a  gold  cup  on  the 
occafion.  This  blow  fl:ruck  a  panic  along  the  whole  coafl:,  of  which  Sir  John  recei- 
ved the  following  account  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  H\\\,  envoy  at  the  court  of  Savoy  ■: 
*'  1  can  tell  you,  fays  he,  your  late  fuccefs  againft  Mr.  Pointi  put  all  the  French 
coaft  into  a  great  conflernation,  as  if  you  were  come  to  fcour  the  whole  Mediterra- 
nean. All  the  fiiips  of  war,  that  were  in  the  road  of  Toulon,  were  hauled  into  the 
harbour,  and  nothing  durfl:  look  out  for  fome  days."  In  fhorr,  the  efi^ed  at  Gib- 
raltar was,  that  the  enemy  entirely  raifed  the  fiege,  and  marched  ofi^.  So  that  this  im- 
portant place  was  fecured  from  any  further  attempts  of  the  enemy. 

In  1705  Sir  John  was  engaged  in  the  redudion  of  Barcelona,  after  which,  he 
concerted  an  expedition  to  furprize  the  Spanifh  galleons  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  which 
he  would  certainly  have  efFedcd,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ill-behaviour  of  the  con- 
federates, the  Portuguefe  and  Dutch.  In  1706  he  relieved  Barcelona,  redviced  to 
the  lafl:  extremiiy,  and  thereby  occafloned  the  fiegc  to  be  raifed  by  king  Philip. 
This  was  fo  great  a  delivera-ce  to  his  competitor,  king  Charles,  afterwards  emperor 
of  Germany,  that  he  annually  commemorated  it  by  1  public  thankfgiving,  on  the  27th 
of  May,  as  long  as  he  lived.  The  nege  being  raifed  on  the  2d  oi:  May  was  attended 
with  a  total  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  which  not  a  little  increafed  the  enemy's  conflernation, 
as  if  the  heavens  concurred  to  defeat  and  put  to  fliame  the  defigns  of  the  French, 
whofe  monarch  had  affumed  the  fun  for  his  device.  In  allufion  to  which,  the  re- 
verfe  of  the  medal,  flruck  by  queen  Anne  on  this  occafion,  reprefented  the  fun  in 
tjclipfe  over  the  city  and  harbour  of  Barcelona.  After  this  fuccefs  at  Barcelona,  Sir 
John  reduced  the  c:ty  of  Carthagena;  from  whence  proceeding  to  thoiv  of  Alicant 
and  Joice,  they  both  fubmitted  to  him;  and  he  concluded  the  campaign  of  that 
year  with  the  conquelt  of  the  city  and  ifland  of  Majorca.  On  his  return  home,  prince 
George  of  Denmark  prefented  him  with  a  diamond  ring  of  400  1.  value,  and  he  had 
the  honour  of  receiving  a  gratuity  of  loool.  from  t-he  queen,  as  a  reward  for  his 
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fervices.  Upon  the  unfortunate  death  of  Sir  Cloudefly  Shovel,  in  1707,  he  was 
made  admiral  of  the  White,  and  commander  in  chief  of  her  majeRy's  fleet.  In  this 
command  he  returned  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  furprizing  a  convoy  of  the  enemy's 
corn,  fent  it  to  Barcelona,  and  thereby  faved  that  city  and  the  confederate  army 
from  the  danger  of  famine,  in  1703  ;  foon  after  this,  convoying  the  new  queen  of 
Spain  to  her  conforr,  king  Charles,  he  was  prefentcd  by  her  majefty  with  a  diamond 
ring  of  300  I.  value.  From  this  fervice  he  proceeded  to  the  ifland  of  Sardinia, 
which  being  prefently  reduced  by  him  to  the  obedience  of  king  Charles,  that  of  Mi- 
norca was  foon  after  furrendered  to  the  fleet  and  land  forces.  Having  brought  the 
campaign  to  fo  happy  a  conclufion.  Sir  John  returned  home,  where,  during  his  ab- 
fence,  he  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  council  to  the  lord  high-admiral,  and  was  like- 
wife  eledled  member  of  parliament  both  for  Harv/ich  and  Rochefter,  for  the  latcer 
of  which  he  made  his  choice.  In  December  the  fame  year  he  was  made  a  fecond 
time  admiral  of  the  fleet.  In  May  1709  he  was  conftituted  rear-admiral  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  in  December  following. 
Upon  the  change  of  the  minift:ry  in  1710,  Sir  John  was  appointed  firll:  commiflloner 
of  the  admiralty,  but  he  declined  that  poft,  as  too  hazardous,  on  account  of  the  di- 
vifions  fubfiRing  at  that  juncture,  and  was  continued  firft  in  the  new  commifllon, 
though  not  firft  commiflloner  :  in  which  ftation  he  was  not  accountable,  more  than 
any  of  the  refl:,  for  the  proceedings  of  the  board,  though  he  fat  in  the  chair,  and  re- 
preiented  the  firll  commiflTioner.  In  Auguft  1713,  the  earl  of  Strafford  was  appoin- 
ted firft  commiflloner,  but  being  abroad,  all  the  management  fl:ill  lay  upon  Sir  John, 
though,  after  this,  he  was  but  the  f  cond  in  the  commifllon.  The  fame  year  he 
was  chofen,  a  fecond  time,  member  for  Rochetler;  and  was  made  admiral  of  the 
fleet  the  third  time  in  171 1,  and  again  in  17 12,  when  he  conduced  the  Englifli  forces 
to  rake  poflrflion  of  Dunkirk.  It  is  obfervable,  that  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
begin  the  war  with  the  firll  remarkable  inflrance  of  fuccefs,  the  expedition  to  New- 
foundland, and  to  clofe  it  with  this  laft  remarkable  iflTue  of  a  long  courfe  of  fuccefs. 
Belore  the  expiration  of  the  year,  the  commifilon  of  admiral  of  the  fleet  was  given 
to  him   a  fifth  time.     He  was  alfo  chofen  reprefentative  of  Rochefter  a  third  time. 

Upon  her  majefhy's  deceafe,  Auguli:  1,  17143  his  pofl:  of  rear-admiral  was  deter- 
mined, and  he  was  fuperfcded  as  admiral  of  the  fleet  by  Matthew  Aylmer,  Efq.  the 
Noverijber  following.  In  the  univerfal  change  that  was  made  in  the  public  affairs, 
upon  the  accefllon  of  king  Geo  ge  I.  admiral  Le.tke  could  not  expeft  to  be  excepted. 
He  continued  to  prcferve  his  honour  and  gratitude  for  the  memory  of  his  royal  mif- 
treis  after  her  deceafe,  and  fp;^red  not  to  teilify  it,  and  never  went  to  court:  this  be- 
haviour was  made  a  handle  for  getting  him  off  with  a  penfion  of  600  1.  a  year.  Af- 
ter this  he  lived  privately,  and  building  a  fmall  feat  at  Greenvv.ch,  he  fpent  part  of 
his  time  there,  retiring  fometimes  to  a  country-houfe  he  had  at  Beddington  in  Surry, 
Sir  Jchn  married  a  daughter  of  captain  Hill,  of  Yarmouth  •,  by  whom  he  had  one  ion, 
whofe  mifcondudt  gave  {lim  a  great  deal  of  uneaflnefs.  He  married  difgracefully,  and 
having  fpent  all  his  fortune  about  the  time  that  his  father  rehired,  depended  upon 
him  for  a  fupport.  Except  in  this  inft:ance.  Sir  John  pafl^ed  his  life  in  great  tran- 
x^uility,  and  in  per  fed  health,  only  a  defluxion  in  his  eyes  was  fometimes  trouble- 
fome.  He  died  at  Greenwich,  Auguft  1,  1720,  in  the  fixty-fifch  year  of  his  age, 
and  his  body  was  interred  at  Stepney,  with  all  the  honours  due  to  his  rank. 

Sir  John  Leake  was  certainly  one  of  the  befl:  fea-men  this  ifland  has  produced,  be- 
ing a  perfeil  maftier  both  in  theory  and  pradice.  He  likewife  underilood  fliip-build- 
Ing,  gunnery,  fortificationj  and  the  difcipline  of  the  land  fervice,  wanting  only 
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praclice  to  have  made  him  a  good  land  officer  and  engineer.  His  courage  was  of 
the  keener  fore,  without  being  rafli.  In  councils  of  war,  where  it  was  too  often  in- 
finuated,  that  the  undertaking  was  impradlicable,  if  we  had  not  a  great  fuperiority, 
or  there  was  norhing  but  honour  to  be  gained  by  it,  Sir  John  ufualiy  replied,  Ictus 
make  it  gradticablc ;  and  before  he  propol'ed  any  tnrerprize,  was  well  prepared  co 
i^.nfwer  all  objedion.-,  and  even  to  carry  it  immediately  intv)  execution.  This  pru- 
dent fore-caft,  on  which  he  laid  all  his  undertakings,  drew  a  great  deference  to  his 
opinion,  and  made  him  fortunate  in  all  iiis  defigns,  which  being  executed  with  great 
vigour,  were  attended  with  that  glorious  fuccefs  that  juftly  gained  him  the  charade- 
riitic  epithets  of  the  brave  and  fortunate  admiral.  As  he  was  never  proud  of  his  own 
fortune,  lo  he  never  envied  that  of  others,  nor  attempted  to  fupplant  them;  he 
fet  himfclf  wholly  to  perform  the  bufi  jcIs  h:;  was  engaged  in,  and  in  every  llation 
acquitted  himfclf  w;th  fidelity  and  the  greateft  modcfty.  He  hated  every  thing 
ihat  v/as  mt-an  or  mercenary,  and  in  his  whole  life  never  purfued  an  enterprizc 
with  any  bye-ends  to  himfelf.  He  difregarded  both  riches  and  grandeur.  He  fliun- 
ned  the  honour  of  knighthood  for  fome  time,  and  refufcd  the  poll  of  firfl:  comnjif- 
Coner  of  the  admiralty  :  he  refufed  to  be  a  peer. 

As  to  his  political  principles,  he  was  for  the  eftablifhment  both  in  church  and 
ftate.  No  man  was  more  ienfible  of  the  benefits  that  have  accrued  to  tliis  king- 
dom by  the  proteftant  fuccefiion  in  the  houle  of  Hanover,  at  the  fame  time  that 
he  retained  a  dutiful  and  moft  grateful  regard  to  the  memory  of  queen  Anne,  as 
the  beft  of  women,  the  beft  of  queens,  and  the  beft  of  miftrefles. 

In  private  life,  no  man  was  a  better  hutband,  a  better  father,  or  a  more  fincere 
friend-,  never  happier  than  when  in  his  family;  and  among  his  particular  acquain- 
tance he  had  a  generofity  which  took  pleafure  in  ferving  others.  Few  men  were 
freer  from  vice  of  all  kinds;  even  that  of  fwearing,  fo  generally  praftiled  among  fea- 
comnianders,  he  v/as  rarely  guilty  of:  and,  to  conclude,  he  was  not  only  morally  but 
chriftianly  virtuous. 

LEE  (Nathaniel)  a  dramatic  poet  of  the  lafl:  century,  was  the  fon  of  a  clergy- 
man, and  was  educated  under  Dr.  Bufby  at  Weftminiler-fchool,  whence  he  remov- 
ed in  1668  to  Trinity-college  in  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts :  but  not  fucceeding  to  a  fellow-fliip,  he  left  the  univerfity  and  went  to  court, 
where  alio  meeting  with  difappointment,  he  had  recourfe  to  his  pen  for  i'ubfidence,. 
and  having  a  genius  for  the  drama,  compofed  a  tragedy  called  Nero,  which  was 
performed  with  fuccefs  in  1675.  He  then  tried  his  talents  for  aifting;  but  finding- 
that  he  fliould  never  make  a  confpicuous  figure  in  that  profefiion,  he  foon  quitted 
it,  and  continued  writing  for  the  theatre.  He  was  not  only  negligent  or  oeco- 
numy,  but  fo  rakiflily  exiravaganr,  as  to  be  frequently  plunged  into  the  loweft 
depth  of  mifery.  At  length  becoming  difordcred  in  his  fenfcs,  he  was:  in  1684, 
confined  in  thehofpital  of  Bethlem,  where  he  continued  four  years,  being  difcharged 
in  1688.  After  this  he  produced  two  more  plays,  viz.  the  Princefs  of  Cleve,  and 
the  MafTicre  of  Paris.  However,  notwithllatiding  the  profits  arifing  fiom  thefe 
pieces,  his  finances  were  at  this  period  reduced  to  fo  low  an  ebb,  that  his  chief 
depend.-nce  was  a  weekly  ftipcnd.of  ten  fhillings  from  the  .  theatre  royal.  He 
v/as  not  f)  clear  of  his  frenzy,  as  not  to  fulTer  fome  temporary  rclapfes,  and 
perhaps  his  untimely  end  was  occafioned  by  one;  for  it  is  faid  that  he  died  in  a 
drunken  frolic  by  night  in  the  flrcer,  in  the  year  1600,  at  the  early  age  of  thiny- 
faur.     Befides  the  plays  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  the  following,  viz.  i.  Sopho- 
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nifbj,  or  Hannibal's  Overthrow:  2.  The  Rival  Queens,  or  Alexander  the 
Great :  3.  Mithridates,  King  of  Pontus :  4.  Theodofms,  or  the  Force  of  Love  : 
5.  Csefar  Borgia:  6.  Lucius  Junius  Brutu? :  7.  Conltantine  the  Great:  8.  Glo- 
rian:i,  or  the  Court  of  Augullus.  He  alfo  joined  with  Mr.  Dryden  in  writincr 
the  tragedy  of  the  Duke  of  Guife  and  that  of  Oedipus,  "  Among  our  modern 
Englifh  poets  rfays  Mr.  Addifon,  in  No.  39  of  the  Specfbatorj  there  is  none  who 
was  better  turned  for  tragedy  than  Lee,  if,  inflcad  of  favouring  the  impetuonty 
of  his  genius,  he  had  reltralned  ir,  and  kept  it  within  proper  bounds.  His 
thoLiglus  are  wonderfully  fuiced  to  tragedy,  but  frequently  loll  in  fuch  a  cloud 
of  words  that  it  is  hard  to  fee  the  beauty  of  them.  1  here  is  an  infinite  lire  in 
his  works,  but  fo  involved  in  fmoak,  that  it  does  not  appear  in  half  it's  lullre. 
He  frequently  fucceeds  in  the  pafllonate  parts  of  the  tragedy,  but  more  par- 
ticularly whfre  he  flackens  his  efforts,  and  eafes  the  (lyle  of  thole  epithets  and 
metaphors  in  which  he  io  much  abounds." 

LEGGE  (George)  baron  of  Dartmouth,   an  eminent  naval  commander,  was 
the    elded  fon  of  colonel    William    Legge,  groom   of  the   bed-chamber  to  king 
Charles  I.  and   v/as    brought   up  under  the   brave  admiral  5ir   Edward    ^pragge. 
He   entered  the  navy  at  fevenreen  years  of  age,  and   before  he  was  twenty,  his  gal- 
lant  behaviour   recon-smended  him  fo  effedtually   to  king  Charles  11    than  in  1667 
he  promoted  him  to  the  command  of  the   Pembroke.      In  1671     he  v/as  appointfd 
captain    of  the  Fairfax,  aad  the  next    year  removed  to  the  Royal  Catharine,   in 
which   fhip  he  obtained  a  high  reputation,   by   beating  off  the  Dutch   after  they 
jiad  boarded  her,  though  the  fhip  feemed  on  the  point,  of  finking ;  and  then  finding 
the  means  ofrtopping  her  leaks,  he  carried   her  fale  into  port.     In   1673  he  was 
made  governor  of  Portfmouth,  mafter  of  the  horfe,  and  gentleman  to  the  duke 
of  York.    Several  other  polls  were  fuceeffively  conferred  upon  him,,  and  in  Decem- 
ber 1682,  he  was  created  baron  of  Dartmouth.     The  port  of  1  angler  having  been 
attended   with  great  expence  to  keep  the  fortifications  in  repair,  and  to  maintain  in 
it  a  numerous  garrifon  to  protecft  it  from  the  Moors,  who  watched  every  oppor- 
tunity of  feizing  it,,  the  king  determined  to  demolilh  the  fortifications,  and  brino- 
the  garrifon   to  England  ;  but  the  difficulty  was-to  perform  it  without  the  Moort 
having  a.  v  fufpicion  e^  the  defign.     lord  Dartmouth  was  appointed  to  perform 
this  difficult  affair,  and  for  that  purpofe  was,  in  1683,  made  governor  of  Tangier,, 
general  of  his  majefty's  forces  in  Africa,  and  admiral  of  the  fleer.      At  his  arrival 
he  prepared  every  thing  neceffary  for  putting  his  defign  in  executitrij   blew  up  all 
the  fortifications,  and  returned  to   England  with  the  garrifon;     foon  after  v/hich, 
the  k'ng  made  hitn  a  prcfent  of  ten  thoufand  pounds.      When  James  II,  afcended. 
the   throne,,  his  lordffiip  was   created   mailer  of  the  horfe,  general  of  the  ordnance, 
conflable  of  the  Tower  of  London,  captain  of  an  independent  company  of  foot, 
and  one   of  the  privy-council.     That  monarch  placed  the  highcif  confidence  in  his 
friendfhip  ;  and  on  his  being  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  prince  of  Orange  intend- 
ed  to   land   in  England,  he   appointed  him  commander  of  the   fleet ;.  and  had  he 
not  been   prevented  by  the  wind  and  other  accidents  from  coming  up  with     the 
prince  of  Orange,  a  bloody  engagement  would  doubdefs  have  enfued. 

After  the  revolution  he  retired  from. public  bufincfs ;  but  his  always  cxpreffinp- 

a  high  regard   for  the  abdicated  king,  rendered  him  fufpetflcd  of  carrying  on  a  ccr- 

refponde"^nce   with   him  ;  upon   which   he  was  committed  to  the  lower.     While  he 

was  there,  the  failors  gave  a  proof  how  much  he  was  beloved  by  thtm.     A  report 
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had  for  fome  time  prevailed  that  he  was  ill  ufed  in  the  Tower,  on  which  thty 
affembled  in  great  numbers  on  Tower-hill,  and  exprefied  their  refentment  in  fuch 
terms,  that  it  was  thought  expedient  to  defire  the  lord  Dartmouth  to  confet  with 
them-,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  fully  fatisficd  them  that  the  report  had  not 
the  leaft  foLindation  ;  whereupon  they  gave  a  loud  huz^a,  and  immediately  dif- 
perfcd.  He  died  in  the  Tower,  on  the  25th  of  Oftober,  1691,  in  the  forty-fourth 
year  of  his  age. 

LELAND-(John)  a  learned  difienting  minifter,  well  known  by  his  excellent 
writings  in  defence  of  Chriftianity,  was  born  at  Wigan,  in  Lancafhire,  in  the 
year  1691,  of  parents  eminently  diftinguifhed  for  their  piety  and  virtue.  They 
took  the  earlicft  care  to  improve  his  mind  with  proper  inftruftions ;  but  in  the 
fixth  year  of  his  age  the  fmall-pox  deprived  him  of  his  underflanding  and  memory, 
expunging  ail  his  former  ideas  -,  and  in  this  deplorable  ftate  he  continued  near  a 
twelve-month,  when  his  faculties  feemed  to  fpring  up  anew,  and,  though  lie 
could  recollecl:  no  ideas  he  had  entertained  before  the  diftemper,  he  now  difcovereJ 
a  quick  apprehenfton  and  a  ftrong  memory.  His  parents  fettling  in  Dublin,  he- 
acquired  there  a  large  Aock  of  learning,  and  v/hcn  properly  qualified,  became 
the  paftor  of  a  congregation  of  Proteftant  diflenters  in  that  city;  but  his  labours 
were  not  confined  to  the  pulpit.  The  many  attacks  made  on  Chriftianity,  by 
fome  writers  of  no  contemptible  abilities,  engaged  him  to  confidcr  that  fubjeft  with 
the  exaifleft  care,  and  the  moft  faithful  examination,  whence  its  truth  and  divine 
original  appeared  to  him  with  greater  luftre^  and  he  publiflied  anfwers  to  the  feveral 
authors  who  fucceflively  appeared.  He  was,  indeed,  a  mailer  in  this  controverfy, 
and  his  hiftory  of  it,  entitled,  A  View  of  the  Deiftical  Writers  that  have  appear- 
ed in  England,  in  the  lafl:  and  prefent  Century,  is  greatly  eftieemed.  In  the 
decline  of  life  he  publilhed  The  Advantage  and  the  Necefiity  of  the  Chriftian 
Revelation,  fliewn  from  the  State  of  Religion  in  the  ancient  Heathen  World, 
in  two  volumes,  quarto.  He  treats  the  arguments  ofthedeift,  in  all  his  works, 
with  the  moft  cool  and  difpaflionate  language,  and  v/ith  all  the  force  of  the  molt 
folid  arguments.  In  fhort,  his  learning  and  abilities,  his  amiable  temper,  great 
modefty,  and  exemplary  life,  recommend  his  memory  to  general  elleem. 

L'ESTRANGE  (Sir  Roger)  a  well-known  writer  in  the  feventeenth  century, 
•was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family,  feated  at  Hunftanton-hall,  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  where  he  was  born  on  the  17th  of  December,  1616.  Me  was  the 
fon  of  Sir  Hammond  L'Eftrange,  bart^  who  gave  him  a  liberal  education.  Upon 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  v/ar,  he  efpoufed  the  royal  caufe,  for  which  he 
was  a  remarkable  fuffcrer,  and  was  once  in  the  moll  imminent  danger  of  lofing 
his  life;  for  having,  in  1644,  obtained  a  commifllon  from  king  Charles  I.  for 
furprifing  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  his  defign  was  difcovered,  and  he  was  accordingly 
feized,  conduced  to  London,  and  tried  by  a  court-martial,  who  condemned  him 
to  luffer  death;  but  he  was  afterv/ards  reprieved,  and  continued  in  Newgate 
almoll  four  years.  Efcaping  thence  in  1648,  he  retired  beyond-  fea  ;  and  return- 
ing to  England  about  five  years  after,  obtained  his  pardon.  Being  naturally  a 
man  of  lively  parts,  he  in  1663  fet  up  a  new^-paper,  called  the  Public  Intelligencer  ; 
but  this  was  laid  down  to  make  room  for  the  London  Gazette,  the  firft  paper  of 
which  appeared  on  the  4th  of  February,  1665.  In  1679  he  began  a  periodical 
paper    called    the    Oblervacor,  in  which,  fays  Mr.  Granger,  "  he  went  as  c^reat 
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lengths  to  vindicate  the  meafures  of  the  court,  as  were  ever  gone  by  any  mercenary 
journallft."  He  was  chofen  reprefentative  for  Winchefler  in  the  parliament  that 
aiTembled  upon  the  acceflion  of  James  II.  in  whofe  reign  he  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  He  had  before  been  appointed  licenfer  of  the  prefs,  a  poft  which 
he  enjoyed  till  the  Revolution,  when  he  met  with  fome  trouble  on  account  of  his 
attachment  to  king  James.  He  died  on  the  nth  of  December,  1704,  in  the 
cighry-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  pamphlets,  chiefly 
political ;  and  tranflated  into  EngLlli  Cicero's  Offices,  Seneca's  Morals,  Erafmus's 
Colloquies,  Jofephus's  Works,  iEfop's  Fables,  Quevedo's  Vifions,  &c. 

LILLO  (George)  an  eminent  dramatic  v/ricer,  was  born  near  Moorgate,  in 
London,  in  1695,  and  in  that  neighbourhood  purfued  his  bufinefs  of  a  jeweller 
many  years,  with  the  faireft  reputation.  He  v/as  ftrongly  attached  to  the  Mules, 
and  all  niscompofitions  tend  to  the  promotion  of  virtue,  morality,  and  religion.  Mr. 
Lillo,  in  purfuing  his  aim,  made  a  happy  choice  of  his  fubjedl.  He  does  not  intro- 
duce kings  and  heroes  on  the  rtage,  nordefcribe  the  fall  of  empires;  yet  by  exhibidng 
tragic  fcenes  in  common  and  domeftic  life,  and  reprefenting  the  ruin  of  private 
families  by  lull,  avarice,  and  other  vices,  he  railes  the  palTions  to  an  equal  height, 
andexads  alike  tribute  of  tears  from  the  audience.  It  is  laid,  that  when  his  George 
Barnwell  firft:  came  upon  the  ftage,  many  of  the  critics  attended  its  firft  reprefenta- 
tion  with  the  moft  unfavourable  impreflions,  and  the  (lory  being  founded  on  an  old 
ballad,  they  brought  it  with  them,  intending  to  make  pleafant  remarks  and  ludi- 
crous comparifons  between  the  ancient  ditty  and  the  modern  drama  ;  but  the  merit 
of  the  play  foon  got  the  better  of  their  contempt,  and  prefented  them  with  fcenes 
•written  fo  truly  to  the  heart,  that  they  dropped  their  ballads,  and  took  out  their 
handkerchiefs.  Mr.  Lillo  wrote  four  other  tragedies,  viz.  the  Chriflian  Hero,  Elme- 
rick,  the  Fatal  Curiofity,  and  Arden  of  Feverfliam.  He  died  on  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1739,  leaving  behind  him  the  charader  of  a  man  of  ftrid:  morals,  great 
good-nature,  a  found  underftanding,  and  an  uncommon  fhare  of  modefty,  which 
added  a  double  luftre  to  all  his  other  perfeflions. 

LINDSAY  (John)  earl  of  Crawford,  a  brave  warrior,  was  theeldeft  fon  of  John 
earl  of  Crawford,  and  was  born  on  the  4th  of  Odober,  1702.  In  December,  171^, 
he  loft  his  father  -,  and  his  mother  having  died  before,  queen  Anne,  in  confidera- 
tion  of  his  father's  fervices,  and  from  a  regard  to  an  orphan  family,  took  care 
of  their  maintenance  and  education.  The  duchefs  dowager  of  Argyle  fent  for  the 
young  earl  and, his  brothers  and  fillers  to  live  under  her  care,  and  he  continued 
under  her  management  till  he  was  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  where  he 
made  military  hiftory  his  chief  ftudy.  In  1721  he  fet  out  for  Paris,  where  he 
was  two  years  at  the  academy  of  Vaudeuil,  and  made  fuch  progrefs,  that  for 
his  fkill  in  horfemanfhip,  fencing,  &c.  he  was  exceeded  by  none.  In  December, 
1726,  he  was  made  captain  of  one  of  the  three  additional  troops  of  Scots  Greys, 
commanded  by  general  Campbell.  In  1732  he  had  a  captain's  commifiion  in 
the  queen's  own  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  the  fame  year  was  eiedted  one  of  the 
fixteen  peers  of  Scotland.  In  1735  he  went  to  ferve  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Im- 
perial army  under  prince  Eugene,  who  received  him  with  great  marks  of  di- 
ftindion  :  the  earl  embraced  every  opportunity  of  difplaying  his  courage,  and 
when  the  war  was  over,  returned  to  England. 

In  1738   his  lordfliip  embarked  for  Petcrfburgh,  where  he  was  received  by  the 
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czarina  v/lth  the  greafeft  refpeft,  and  honoured  with  recommendatory  letters  ta 
field-mirfhal  Munich,  who  then  commanded  an  army  aflembled  in  the  neigh- 
bourliood  of  Crim  Tartary  ;  where  the  earl  arrived  after  having  travelled  near  a 
thoufand  miles  by  land,  with  great  difficulty  and  danger,  from  the  number  of 
the  enemy's  parties  that  were  fcouring  the.  country  ;  and  during  the  campaign 
the  field-marflial  treated  him  with  particular  kindnefs.  The  next  year  he  made 
a  campaign  under  prince  Charles  of  Lorrainagainlt  the  Turks,  when  at  tlie  battle  of 
Krorzka,  fought  on  the  22d  of  July,  his  lordfhip  being  with  a  party  of  Imperial 
horfe,  who  bravely  engaged  and  defeated  a  much  fuperior  number  of  Turks,  had 
his  horfe  fliot  dead  under  him,  and  he  himfelf  received  a  mu fleet-ball  in  his 
thigh,  which  (hivered  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  he  lay  almoft  dead  in  the 
field.  His  lordiliip  patiently  endured  inexpreffible  pain,  and  being  obliged  to 
remain  where  the  enemy  was  every  minute  expedled  to  come,  he  gave  his  repeat- 
ing watch  to  his  fervant,  faying  '*  Dear  Kop,  take  this,  go  fave  your  life." 
This  he  urged  fcveral  times  :  but  the  faithful  fervant  replied,  "  No,  my  dear  lord, 
I  am  refolved  to  fhare  the  hard  fate  of  this  day,  along  with  you."  Happily 
count  Luchefi,  who  commanded  the  party,  ordered  fome  grenadiers  to  carry  him 
off,  and  he  was  taken  to  Belgrade,  which  was  at  that  time  bombarded  by  the 
Turks ;  after  which  he  went  up  the  Danube  to  Vienna.  In  May,  1742,  his  lord- 
fliip  embarked  for  Bourdeaux,  in  order  to  make  ufe  of  the  waters  of  Barege,  in 
the  fouth  of  France,  whence,  after  flaying  till  September,  he  went  to  Aix  in  Savoy, 
•and  by  ufing  the  baths  there  twice  a  day,  received  fuch  benefit  from  them,  that 
he  refolved  to  join  the  Piedmontefe  army  at  Mountmellian,  under  the  command  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia  ;  but  on  his  arrival  there,  finding  no  ^appearance  of  an  adion, 
he  went  to  Geneva* 

At  the  battle  of  Dettingen  he  commanded  the  brigade  of  life-guards,  and 
charged  the  French  infantry  fword  in  hand.  In  this  adtion  a  fhot  hit  the  barrel  of 
his  piftol,  and  fell  into  his  bolfter-cafe.  Some  time  after,  his  lordfhip  was  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  At  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  he  behaved  with  great 
intrepidity,  and  was  foon  after  created  a  major-general.  In  1746  he  commanded  a 
body  of  fix  thoufand  HelTian  troops  in  Scotland,  under  the  prince  of  Hefle,  where, 
they  fecured  the  important  polls  of  Sterling  and  Perth.  On  the  fuppreffion  of  the 
rebellion  his  lordfliip  returned  to  the  army  in  the  Netherlands.  On  the  ifl  of 
Odober,  the  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Roucoux  was  fought,  he  got  on  horfe- 
back  before  day-break,  and  after  vifiting  his  poft,  went,  with  a  few  other  gentle- 
men, to  reconnoitre  in  front,  and  on  his  return  was  furprized  to  find  an  officer  and 
about  twenty-five  men  on  the  fide  of  the  village  Loutain  neareft  Roucoux ;  thefe 
being  taken  for  Auftrian  foldiers,  his  lordfliip  with  his  aid-de-camp  and  another 
gentleman  coming  near  them,  they  prefented  their  pieces  and  challenged  them  : 
upon  which  his  lordlliip  taking  the  advantage  of  his  having  feemingly  come  from  the 
French  camp,  faid  to  the  officer  in  French,  '*  Don't  fire,  we  are  friends",  and  im- 
mediately, without  giving  him  time  to  afk  any  queftions,  afked  to  what  regiment 
they  belonged,  and  the  officer  anfwering  the  regiment  of  Orleans,  his  lordfhip 
replied  in  the  fame  language  :  "  Very  well,  keep  a  good  look  out,  I  am  going 
a  little  farther  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy  more  diftindly."  Upon  which  the  earl 
unconcernedly  rode  off  till  out  of  reach,  and  then  clapping  fpurs  to  his  horfe,.. 
joined  his  poll,  in  fight  of  the  French  officer.  At  the  battle  of  Roucoux  he  com- 
manded the  fecond  line  of  the  Britifli  cavalry,  the  earl  of  Rothes  commanding 
the  firfl,  who  drove  back  the  French  infantry  farther  than  they  had  advanced; 
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however,  the  confederates  thought  proper  to  retreat  after  fuftaining  the  lofs  of 
five  thoufand  two  hundred  men,  and  killing  nine  thoufand  of  the  French.  His 
Iprdfliip's  troop  of  guards  being  broke,  he  was  made  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot 
lately  commanded   by  lord  Semple. 

In  February  1747,  the  earl  of  Crawford  landed  at  Southampton,  rode  poft  to 
Beltonford  in  Scotland,  and  about  an  hour  after  his  arrival  was  married  "to  ths 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Athol.  In  May  his  lordfliip  was  made  colonel  of  the 
Scots  Greys,  and  in  September  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general, 
and  in  June  repaired  to  his  quarters  at  Bois-le-Duc.  After  the  end  of  the  campaign 
he  went  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  his  wound  broke  out  again  ;  and  while  he  was 
confined  to  iiis  bed,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  lady,  who  died  of  a  fever 
after  four  days  illnefs.  His  lordfhip,  after  fuftaining  exquifite  torture  from  the 
breaking  out  of  the  wound,  died  on  the  25th  of  December,  1749,  at  forty-feven 
years  of  age. 

It  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that  though  his  lordfliip  underdood  fencing  extreme- 
ly well,  and  had  as  much  perfonal  bravery  as  any  man,  he  confidered  duelling 
as  the  moft  execrable  cuftom  that  v^^as  ever  introduced  into  fociety.  In  the  field 
of  battle  he  fought  for  honour,  and  declined  no  danger ;  but  he  efteemed  it  im- 
pious and  inhuman  to  determine  trivial  points  of  honour  by  the  fword  or  the 
piftol ;  and  that  it  was  incompatible  with  true  bravery,  and  inconfiftent  with  the 
characler  of  a  foldier,  whofe  fword  fhould  be  devoted  to  the  honour  of  his  king, 
and  his  blood  only  fpilt  in  the  fervice  of  his    country. 

LLOYD  (Robert)  A.  M.  a  late  ingenious  author,  was  the  fon  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Lloyd,  fecond  mafter  of  Weftminfter-fchool ;  by  whom  he  was  fo  early  initi- 
ated in  the  clalTics,  that  his  fertile  genius  foon  became  pregnant  with  the  ftores 
of  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  Thus  qualified,  he  repaired,  at  a  proper  age, 
to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  from  whence,  after  having  taken  the  degree  of  mailer 
of  arts,  he  returned  to  Weftminfter-fchool,  and  for  fome  time  aflifted  his  father 
as  an  ulher  in  that  famous  feminary.  The  firft  performance  which  eftablifhed 
his  reputation  as  a  poet,  was  the  A6lor,  addreffed  to  his  friend  Mr.  Bonnel  Thorn- 
ton. This  is  one  of  his  beft  produdions  ;  in  which  he  pafles  very  high  encom.iums 
both  on  Mr.  Garrick  and  ]\lr.  Thornton,  difplaying,  as  on  many  other  occafions, 
a  flrong  attachment  and  moft  friendly  regard  for  both.  Having  refigned  the  ufher- 
fhip  of  Weftminfter-fchool,  he  became  an  author  by  profeflion  ;  and,  notv/ith- 
ftanding  his  decided  merit,  experienced  moft  of  the  viciflitudes  of  fortune  to  which 
the  generality  of  authors  are  fubjed.  It  is  fo  natural  a  tranfition  for  a  man  of 
wit  to  become  a  man  of  the  town,  and  for  the  expenccs  neceffary  to  fupport  the 
latter  charai51er  to  exceed  the  income  of  the  former,  that  it  is  no  wonder  our 
poet  was  induced  to  engage  in  publications  that  promifed  to  produce  profit 
rather  than  fame.  Among  thefe  was  the  St.  James's  Magazine.  This  work 
not  meeting  with  fuccefs,  our  author  found  himfelf  unable  to  difcharge  fome 
obligations  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  and  was  accordingly  confined  within  the  walls 
of  the  Fleet.  In  conjundion  with  Mr.  Charles  Dennis,  he,  at  this  time,  under- 
took a  tranflation  of  the  Contcs  Moraux  of  Marmontel  ;  a  hafty  performance  that 
did  them  little  credit.  Mr.  Lloyd  alfo  wrote  a  ballad  opera,  entitled  the  Capricious 
Lovers,  which  was  adted  at  Drury-Lane  Theatre  with  fome  applaufe,  but  not  with 
fo  much  as  it  merited. 

The  nev/s  of  his  intimate  ''friend  Churchill's  death,  in  1764,  being  announced 
fomewhat  abruptly  to  our  author,  while  he  was  fitting  qt  dinner,  he  was  feized 
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with  a  fiidden  ficknefs,  and  faying,  "I  fiiall  follow  poor  Charles,"  took  to  his  bed, 
from  which  he  never  rofe  again.  He  died  in  the  Fleet,  in  December,  1764.  He 
wrote  many  other  pieces  bcfides  thofe  we  have  already  mentioned. 

LOCKE  (John)    one  of  the  greateft  men  that  England  ever  produced,    was 
born   at  Wrington   in   Somerfetfhire,  on  the  29th  of  Auguft,  1632.     He  ftudied 
firft  at  Weftminfter-fchool  ;  and  in  1651,  became  ftudent  of  Chrill  church   college, 
Oxford,  where  he  made  a  diftinguifhed  figure  in  polite  literature.     Having  taken 
both  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  entered  on  the  phyfic  line,  went  through  the  ufual 
courfes   preparatory  to   the  pradice,  and  gained  fome  bufinefs  in  the    profeffion 
at  Oxford  -,  but  his  weakly  conftitution  being  unable  to  bear  the  fatigue  attend- 
ing   it,  he  gladly  embraced  an   offer  made  him  of  going    abroad  in  quality  of 
fecretary  to  Sir  William  Swan,  who,  in  1664,  was  appointed  envoy  to  the  eledlor 
of  Brandenburgh  and  fome  other  German  princes.     This  employ  condnuing  only 
for  a  year,  he  returned  to  Oxford,  and  was  profecuting  his  phyfical  fl:udies  there, 
Avhen  an  accident  brought  him  acquainted  with  the  famous  lord  Afhley,  afterwards 
earl  of  Shaftefbury  •,  who  being  advifed  to  drink  the  mineral  waters  at  Afton,  for 
an  abfcefs  in  his  breaft,  wrote  to  Dr.  Thomas,  a  phyfician  at  Oxford,  to  procure 
a  quantity   of  thofe   waters  to  be  ready  at  his  coming  there.     The  doctor  being 
called  av/ay  by  other  bufinefs,  prevailed  on  his  friend  Mr.  Locke  to  undertake  the 
affair,  who,  happening   to  employ  a  perfon   that  failed  him,  was  obliged  to  wait 
upon  his  lordfhip  on  his  arrival,  to  excufe  the  difappointment.     Lord  Afhky  re- 
ceived  him  with   his  ufual  politenefs,  was  fatisfied  with  his  apology,  and  fo  much 
pleafed   with   his  converfation,  that,    upon  his  rifing  to  take  leave,  he  detained 
him  to  fupper,  and  engaged  him  to  dinner  next  day,  and  even  to  drink  the  waters 
(which   Mr.   Locke   had   exprefTed  a  defign  of  doing  fhortly)  that  he  m'ght  have 
the  more  of  his  company.     From  this    beginning  his  lordfliip   became   our  au- 
thor's patron;  and  foon  after  the  fummer  of  1667,  invited  him  to  his  houfe,  and 
followed  his    advice  in   opening  tKe   abfcefs  in  his   breafl,  which  faved  his  life, 
though  it  never  clofed.     The  cure  gave  his  lordfhip  a  great  opinion  of  Mr.  Locke's 
'Ikill  in  phyfic ;  yer,  upon  a  further  acquaintance,  that  profound  flatefman  regard- 
ed this  as  the  leatt  of  his  qualificadons  j  infhort,  he  advifed  him  to  turn  his  thoughts 
another  way,    would   not  fuffer  him  to  pradlife  phyfic  out  of  his    houfe,  except 
among  fome  of  his  particular  friends,  and  urged  him  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  fludy 
of  flate  affairs,  and  political  fubje(5ts,  as  well  ecclefiaflical  as  civil.     This  advice 
was  evidently  calculated  to  fuit  Mr.  Locke's  tafle  .and  temper ;  it  proved  moll 
acrreeable   to  him,  and   he  quickly  made  fo  confiderable  a  progrefs  in  following  it, 
as  to  be  confulted  by  his  judicious  patron  upon  all  occafions.     His  lordfhip  like- 
wife  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  earl  of 
Halifax,  and  fome  other  lords,  the  moft  eminent  perfons  at  that  timr,  all  of  whom 
were  highly    plcafcd  with    his  converfation.     Though   he  was   of  a  jerious  turn, 
and'  always  fpoke  with  great    caution,  yet   he  frequently  threw  into  his  difcourfe 
a  variety  of  agreeable  and  free  exprefTions.     One  day  three  or  four  of  the   noble- 
men juft   mentioned  having  met  at  lord  Afhley's,  rather  for  converfation  than  bu- 
finefs,   inftead  of  purfuingir,  as  was  their  ufual  cuflom,  they  called  for  cards,  and 
fat   down  to    play.     Mr.  Locke  looked  on   for  fome  time,  and  then  taking  out 
his  pocket-book,'  began  to    write    with  great  attention.     One  of  the   company 
obferving  this,  afkcd  whai  he  was  writing ;  "  My  lord,  fays  he,  I  am  endeavouring 
to  profit,  as  far  as  I  am  capable,  in  your  company  ;  for,  having  waited  with  impatience 
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for  the  honour  of  being  in  ah  aflcmbly  of  the  greateft  geniufes  of  the  age,  and  having 
at  length  obtained  this  good  fortune^  I  thought  I  could  not  do  better  than  write 
down  your  converfation  •,  and  indeed  1  have  fet  down  the  lubftance  of  what  has 
been  faid  for  this  hour  or  two."  He  had  no  ortafion  to  read  much  of  this  dialogue : 
the  company  law  the  ridicule,  diverted  themfelves  with  improving  the  jelt,  and 
prefently  quitting  their  play,  entered  into  a  converfation  fuitable  to  their  charadersj 
and  Ipent  the  reft  of  the  day  in  that  manner. 

In  i668j  or  the  3''ear  following,  he  attended  the  earl  and  countefs  of  Northum- 
berland into  France;  but  the  earl  dying  at  Turin,  in  May  1670,  Mr.  Locke  re- 
turned with  her  ladyfllip  to  England.  On  his  return  he  refided,  as  before,  with 
lord  Alliley,  then  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  defired  him  to  undertake  the 
finifliing  the  education  of  his  only  fon,  aged  fifteen  or  fixteen.  This  funftion 
Mr.  Locke  difcharged  with  fo  much  wifdom  and  prudence,  that  the  parents  of 
his  pupil  committed  to  him  the  care  of  his  marriage.  In  the  courfe  of  his  refidence 
with  lord  Afhley,  that  nobleman  having,  joinly  with  fome  other  lords,  obtained 
a  grant  of  Carolina,  employed  our  author  to  draw  up  the  fundamental  conftituti- 
ons  of  that  province.  This  he  accordingly  did,  and  therein  difcovcred  thole  lati- 
tudinarian  principles,  which^  while  they  gave  great  offence  to  the  clergy  of  that 
period,  were  the  conftant  rule  of  his  faith  in  religion.  He  ftill  retained  his  ftudent- 
Hvp  in  Chrift-church,  whither  he  went  occafionally  to  refide,  both  for  the  fake 
of  ftudy,  and  on  account  of  the  air,  that  of  London  not  agecing  with  his  coniti- 
tution.  He  had  early  imbibed  a  great  difguft  againft  the  fcholaftic  and  difpu- 
tatious  method  of  Arillotk-,  and  the  fyftem  of  logic  and  metaphyfics  then  ufed  in 
thefchools,  tended  more  ftrongly  to  confirm  his  averfion.  in  this  dilpofition  he  read 
Defi  Cartes's  philofophy  with  great  pleafure  •,  but  upon  mature  confideration, 
finding  it  wanted  a  proper  ground-work  in  experiments,  he  refolved  to  attempt 
fomething  himfelf  in  that  way.  Accordingly,  having  now  gained  fome  leifure^ 
he  began  to  form  the  plan  of  his  ElTay  on  Human  Underftanding  •,  but  he  was 
hindered  from  making  any  progrefs  in  it  by  other  employments  in  the  fervice  of 
his  patron^  who  being,  in  1672,  created  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  and  lord  high  chan- 
cellor, appointed  him  fecretary  of  the  prefentations.  This  place  he  held  till  No- 
vember 1673,  when  the  great  feal  being  taken  from  his  mafter,  the  fecretary,  as 
privy  to  all  his  moft  fecret  affairs,  fell  into  difgtace  alfo;  After  this  he  aflifted 
in  fome  pieces  which  the  earl  procured  to  be  publilhed,  with  a  view  to  excite 
the  nation  to  watch  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  to  oppofe  their  defigns  ;  and  his 
lordfhip  being  ftiil  prefident  at  the  board  of  trade,  Mr.  Locke  alfo  continued  in 
-his  poll:  of  fecretary  to  a  commifTion  from  that  board,  which  had  been  given  him 
by  his  patron  the  June  before  This  place  was  worth  500  1.  per  annum-,  and  he  en- 
joyed it  till  December  1674,  when  the  commiflion  was  diffolved. 

On  the  6th  of  t"ebruary  in  this  year,  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  phyfic 
at  Oxford ;  and  in  the  following  fummer,  being  apprehenfive  of  a  confumption, 
went  over  to  Montpelier,  where  he  ftayed  a  confiderable  time.  His  thoughts  weie  . 
how  chiefly  employed  upon  his  Effay  ;  and  having  fallen  into  the  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  Herbert,  afterwards  earl  of  Pembroke,  he  communicated  to  him  the  defigOj 
and  on  the  publication,  dedicated  the  Eflay  to  that  nobleman.  In  the  mean  time 
he  did  not  negled  the  ftudy  of  phyfic  He  was  much  efleemed  by  feveral  of 
great  eminence  in  the  faculty,  particularly  by  Dr.  Sydenham,  whofe  method  of 
pradice  he  approved  and  followed,  and  whoj  in  his  book  intitled  Obfervationes  Me-- 
■dicay  &G.  printed  in  1676,  writes  thus  to  a  friend:  **  You  know  how  much  my 
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method  has  been  approved  of  by  a  perfon  who  has  acamined  it  to  the  botrom, 
and  who  is  our  common  friend;  I  mean  Mr.  John  Locke-,  who,  if  we  confider 
his  genius,  his  penetrating  and  exa(5l  judgment,  or  the  llridnefs  of  his  morals,  has 
fcarce  any  fujerio--,  and  few  equals,  now  living." 

In  1679  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury  was  again  taken  into  favour  at  court,  and  ap" 
pointed  prcfident  of  the  council.  This  new  turn  occafioned  him  to  fend  immediate- 
ly for  Mr.  Locke  to  England;  but  being  again  difgraced  and  imprifpned,  in  let's 
than  half  a  year  after,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  fervingour  author.  Mr.  Locke 
however,  remained  unalterably  attached  to  his  patron  amidft  all  the  reverfes  of 
his  fortune;  and  in  1682,  when  that  nobleman  fled  into  Holland  to  avoid  a 
profccution  for  high  treafon,  he  followed  him  thither ;  nor  upon  the  death  of 
his  lordfhip,  which  happened  very  foon  after,  did  he  think  proper  to  return 
home,  where  he  knew  his  attachment  had  created  him  fome  powerful  enemies, 
and  occafioned  his  bjing  much  fufpe61:ed  of  a  confederacy  with  his  patron.  This 
fufpicion  was  ftrengthened  by  his  aflbciating  with  feveral  malecontents  at  the 
Hague,  particularly  with  Robert  Fergufoii,  who  had  writ:en  fome  trails  againft 
the  government ;  lb  that  upon  an  information  againft  him  for  fa6lious  and  dilloyal 
behaviour,  he  was  removed  from  his  ftudent's  place  at  Chrift-church  on  the  1 6th 
of  November,  16S4,  by  a  fpecial  order  from  king  Charles  II.  as  vifitor  of  the 
college.  Mr.  Locke  thought  this  proceeding  very  injurious,  and  accordingly,, 
on  his  return  to  England  after  the  revolution,  he  put  in  his  claim  to  the  ftu- 
dentfnip;  but  the  college  rejeding  his  pretenfions,  he  declined  their  offer  of  being 
admitted  a  fupernumerary  ftudent.  With  the  fame  fpirit,  when  he  was  offered 
a  pardon  from  king  James  IL  in  7685,  by  Mr.  William  Penn^  the  famous 
quaker,  who  had  known  him  at  Chrift-church,  and  had  procured  a  promile 
of  it  from  his  majefty;  our  author  rejected,  the  propofal,  allcdging,  that  being 
guilty  of  no  crime,  he  had  no.  occafion  for  a  pardon.  This  anfwer,  in  all  pro- 
bability, came  to  the  king's  ears,  for  in  May  i6<^5,  the  Englifti  envoy  at  the 
Hague  demanded  him  to  be  delivered  up  by  the  liates-general,  on  fufpicion  of 
his  having  been  concerned  in  the  dul^e  of  Monmouth's  invafion.  This  obliged 
him  to  he  concealed  near  twelve  months,  till  it  became  fufBciently  known  that 
he  had  no  hand  in  that  enterprize.  Indeed  Mr.  Locke  had  not  only  no  connedio.i 
with  the  duke,  but  had  no  eileem  for  him 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  168.6,  the  abovementioned  fufpicion  being 
blown  over,  he  appeared  again  in  public.  In  1687  he  formed  a  weekly  affembly 
at  Amfterdam,.  with  Limborch,  Le  Clerc,  and  others,  for  holding  conferences 
upon  fubjeds  of  learning;  and  about  the  end  of  the  year  he  finiriied  his  great 
work,  the  EfTay  on  Human  Underftanding,  which  was  publiftied  in  1690.  In 
February  1689  he  returned  to  England  in  the  fleet  which  convoyed  the  princefs 
of  Orange.  As  he  was  efleemed  a  fufferer  for  revolution  principles,  he  might 
eafily  have  obtained  a  very  confiderable  poft;  but  he  contented  himfclf  with  that 
of  commiflioner  of  appe.ds,  worth  200 1.  a  year,  which  was  procui'ed  for  him 
by  the  lord  Mordaunt,  afterwards  earl  of  Peterborough.  About  the  fame  time 
it  was  offered  him  to  go  abroad  in  a  public  charafter,  and  left  to  his  choice  whe- 
ther he  would  be  envoy  at  the  court  of  the  emperor,  that  of  the  elector  of  Bran^ 
denburg,  or  any  other  v/here  he-thought  the  air  moft  fuitable  to  him;  but  he 
waved  all  thefe,  on  account  of  the  infirm  ftate  of  his  health,,  which  difpofed 
feim  gladly  to  except  an  offer  made  by  Sir  Francis  Maftiam  and  his  lady,  of 
■in  apartment  in  their  country  feat,  at  Oats,  in  EShx.  This  place  proved  fo  agree- 
able 
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able  to  h'lcn  in  every  refp^,  that  it  is  no  wonder  hi  fpent  the  grcatefl  part  of  the 
remainder  of  his  life  tneire.  He  found  in  lady  Mafham  (whj  was  daughter  to 
Dr.  Cudworth)  a  friend  and  companion  exadlly  to  his  heart's  wiOi,  a  lady  of  a 
contemplative  and  ftudious  complexion,  and  particularly  accuftomed  from  her 
infancy  to  deep  and  refined  fpeculations  in  theology,  metaphyfics,  and  morality, 
and  Ihe  was  lb  much  devoted  to  Mr.  Locke,  that,  to  engage  him  to  refide  there, 
flie  provided  an  apartment  for  him,  of  which  he  was  wholly  mafter  •,  and  took 
care  [hat  he  fhould.  live  in  the  family  with  as  much  eafe  as  if  the  whole  houle  kad 
been  his  own.  He  had  the  additional  fatisfadtion  of  feeing  this  lady  bring  up 
her  only  fon  exadly  upon  the  plan  which  he  had  laid  down  as  the  bed  method 
of  education  -,  and,  what  muit  needs  pleafe  him  Hill  more,  the  fuccefs  of  it  was 
fuch,  as  feemed  to  give  a  fandlion  to  his  judgment  in  the  choice  of  that  method. 
In  faft,  it  was  from  the  advantage  of  this  fituation,  that  he  derived  fo  much 
ftrength  as  to  continue  exerting  thofe  great  talents  which  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury 
had  obfervcd  to  be  in  him  for  political  fubjeiSls.  Hence  we  find  him  writing  in 
defence  of  the  revolution  .in  one  piece,  and  confidering  the  great  national  concern 
at  that  time,  th«  ill  ftate  of  the  filver  coin,  and  propofing  remedies  for  it  m 
others:  and  hence  he  was  made  a  commifiioner  of  trade  and  plantations  in  1695, 
which  engaged  him  in  the  immediate  bufinefs  of  the  ftate.  Mr.  Locke  difcharg- 
ed  this  employment  for  feveral  years,  and  it  is  faid,  that  he  was  in  a  manner  the 
foul  of  that  illuftrious  body.  The  molt  experienced  merchants  were  furprized, 
that  a  man  who  had  fpent  his  life  in  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,.  of  polite  literature, 
and  of  philofophy,  fliould  have  more  extenfive  views  than  themfelves  in  a  bufi- 
nefs to  which  they  had  wholly  applied  themfelves  from  their  youth,-  Wich  re- 
gard to  the  church,  he  in  the  fame  year,  1695,  publifhed  a  trcatife  to  promote 
the  fcheme  which  king  William  had  much  at  heart,  of  a  comprehenfron  with 
the  diflenters.  This,  however,  drew  him  into  a  controverfy,  which  was  fcarcely 
end<;d,  when  he  entered  into  another  in.  defence  of  his  Efiay,  which  lafted  till 
1698.  Soon  after  which,  the  aithma,  his  conftitutional  diforder,  increafing  with 
his  years,  began  to  fubdue  him,  and  he  became  fo  infirm,  that  in  1700  he  re- 
ligned  his  feat  at  the  board  of  trade,  becaufe  he  could  no  longer  bear  the  air  of 
London  fufficientfy  for  a  regular  atteiidance  upon  it  y  and  we  aUo  find,  that  the 
change  of  the  miniftry  at  that  time  was  difagreeable  to  him. 

After  this  refignation,  he  continued  altogether  at  Oats,  in  which  agreeable  retire- 
ment he  employed  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  in  the  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures  •, 
and  from  that  ftudy  began  to  entertain  a  mor^  noble  and  elevated  idea  of  the 
chriftian  religion,  than  he  had  before-,  fo  that  if  fufficient  ftrength  had  been  lefc 
him  for  new  works,  he  would  probably  have  written  feme,  in  order  to  have  in- 
fpired  others  with  this  grand  and  fublime  idea,  in  its  full  extent.  The  fummer 
before  his  death,'  he  began  to  be  very  fenfible  of  his  a.pproaching  diftblution, 
but  employed  no  phyficiin,  depending  folely  on  his  own  ftcill  in  the  ufe  of  all 
proper  means  to  prolong  his  life.  At  length  his  legs  began  to  fwell,  and  that 
fymptom  daily  increafing,  his  ftrength  diminifiied  very  vifibly.  He  often  fpoke 
of  his  departure,  and  always  with  the  greaieft  compofure  ;  and  now  dilcerning 
how  Ihort  a  time  he  had  to  live,  he  prepared  to  quit  the  world.  As  he  was 
for  a  confiderable  time  incap.ible  of  going  to  church,  he  thought  proper  to 
receive  the  facrament  at  home  j  and  one  day  two  of  his  friends  communicating, 
with  him,  as  foon  as  the  office  was  finilhed,  he  told  the  minifter ''  that  he  was 
iin  the  Icntimeats    of  perfect  charij:y  towards    all  men,    and  of  a    fincere  union 
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with  the  church  of  Chrlfl:,  by  whatever  name  diftir^-ifhed."  He  lived  fortig 
months  after  this,  fpending  his  time  in  afts  of  piety  an«  devotion.  On  the  27th 
ofOftober,  1704,  the  day  before  his  death,  lady  Mafham  being  alone  with  him, 
and  fitting  by  his  bedfide,  he  exhorted  her  to  regard  this  world  only  as  a  ftaie  of 
preparation  for  a  better,  adding  that  he  had  lived  long  enough,  and  thanked  God 
for  having  pafled  his  life  fo  happily,  but  that  this  life  appeared  to  him  mere  va- 
nity. He  expired  on  the  day  following,  the  28th  of  Odober,  in  the  73d  year' 
of  his  agCj  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  Oats,  where  there  is  a  monument 
ere6\ed  to  his  memory,  with  a  Latin  infcription  written  by  himfelf. 

As  an  intimate  [friend  of  his  v/ell  obferves,  Mr.  Locke  was  born  for  the  good 
of  mankind.  Mod  of  his  adlions  were  direfted  to  that  end,  and  perhaps  no 
man  in  Europe,  of  his  timCj  applied  himfelf  more  earneftly  thereto,  or  executed 
it  with  more  fuccefs.  The  general  efteem  which  his  works  have  attained,  and 
muft  preferve,  fo  long  as  virtue  and  good  fenfe  are  left  in  the  world  •,  the  fer- 
vice  they  have  been  to  England  in  particular,  and  univerfaliy  to  all  who  apply 
themfelves  ferioufly  to  the  fearch  of  truth,  and  the  ftudy  of  chriftianity,  are 
their  beft  elogium.  The  love  oftruth  is  vifible  in  every  part  of  them.  This 
is  allowed  by  all  who  have  read  them  ;  for  even  thofe  who  have  not  reliihed 
fjme  of  Mr.  Locke's  opinions,  have  done  him  the  juftice  to  cotifefs,  that  the 
manner  in  which  he  defends  them,  fhews  that  he  advanced  nothing  of  which 
he  was  not  C  merely  convinced    himfelf. 

He  wrote  the  following  works:  I.  Three  Letters  upon  Tbleration  :  the  firfl-, 
printed  at  London  in  1689,  was  in  Latin.  II.  A  Regifter  of  the  Changes  of 
Air,  ol>fcrved  at  Oxford,  inferted  in  Mr.  Boyle's  general  Hiftory  of  the  Air, 
1692,  8vo.  Ill,  A  new  Method  for  a  Common  Place-Book,  1686.  IV.  An  EfTay 
concerning  Human  Underftanding,  1690.  folio^  V.  Two  Treatifes  of  Civil 
Governmcntj  &c.  i6go,  Svo.  VI.  Some  Confiderations  on  the  Confequences  of 
lowering  Intereft  and  raifing  the  value  of  Money,  1691,  Svo.  VII.  Sbme  Ob- 
fervations  on  a  printed  paper  intitled.  For  encouraging  the  coining  filver  money 
in  England,  &cc.  VIII.  Further  Confiderations  concerning  the  raifing  the  value  of 
Money,  &c.  IX.  Thoughts  concerning  Education,  &:c.  1693,  4'^°-  ^-  '^'"'^ 
Reafonablenefs  of  Chriftianity,  &c.  1695,  Svo.  XI.  A  Vindication  of  the  Rea- 
fonablenefs,  &c.  1696,  Svo.  XII.  A  fecond  Vindication,  &c.  1696^  Svo.  XIIJ. 
A  Letter  to  the  Bifliop  of  Worcefler,  &c.  1697,  Svo.  XIV  Reply  to  the  bilhopj 
&c.  1697,  4to.  XV.  Reply  tc^  the  bifhop's  fecond  letter,  1698.  XVI.  A  Para- 
phrafe  and  Notes  on  the  Epiftlesof  St.  Paul,  &c.  1709,  4to,  and  fome  other  trafts. 

Mr.  Locke  had  a  great  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  the  bufinefs  of  it.  His 
wifdom,  his  experience,  his  gentle  and  polite  behaviourj  gained  him  the  efteem 
and  friendlhip  of  all  who  knew  him.  Without  fetting  up  for  a  teacher,  he  in- 
ftru6ted  others  by  his  own  example.  He  was  at  firft  pretty  much  difpofed  to  give 
advice,  where  he  thought  it  was  wanted  •,  but  experience  of  the  little  effc£l  it  hadj 
made  him  grow  more  referved.  In  converfation  he  was  mofl:  inclined  to  the  ufeful 
and  ft-rioiis  turn  j  but  when  occafion  naturally  offered,  he  gave  into  the  free  and 
facetious  with  pleafure,  and  was  mafter  of  many  entertaining  ftories.  which  he 
always  introduced  propeily,  and  generally  made  it  more  agreeable  by  his  natural 
and  chearful  manner  of  telling  them  :  nor  was  he  any  enemy  to  raillery  when  deli- 
cate and  innocent.  It  was  his  peculiar  art  in  converfation  to  lead  people  to  talk 
of  what  t!iey  underftood  beft.  With  a  gardener,  he  difcourfed  of  gardening  ;  with 
a   jeweller,  of  diamonds  i  with  a  chymiftj  of  chymiftry;  with  a  watchmaker,  of 
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^atcheSi  Sec.  "  By  this^peans,  falcl  he,  I  pleafe  all  thefe  men,  wh  -,  commonly 
can  fpeak  pertinently  upon  nothing  elfe.  As  they  believe  I  have  an  eftcem  for 
their  profeffion,  they  are  charmed  with  fliewing  their  abilities  before  me  and  I 
in  the  mean  while,  improve  myfelf  by  their  difcourfe."  By  thus  puttincy  queftions 
to  artificers,  he  would  fometimes  find  out  a  fecret  in  their  art,  which  they  didl^ot 
underftand  themfelves ;  and  often  give  them  views  entirely  new,  which  thr-y  put 
in  praftice  to  their  profit.  Always  eafy  in  his  own  conduc%  he  difJained*  vnofe 
ftudied  airs  of  gravity  by  which  the  learned,  as  well  as  the  ignorant,  would  dlftin- 
guifli  themfelves  from  the  reft  of  mankind.  He  would  even  divert  himfelf  with 
ridiculing  it  by  his  imitdtion,  on  which  occafions  he  always  remembertd  this 
maxim  of  the  duke  of  Rochefoucauk,  which  he  greatly  admired,  that  "  Gravity 
is  a  myftery  of  the  body,  invented  to  conceal  the  defcds  of  the  mind." 

LYTTLETON,  or  LITTLETON,  (Sir  Thomas)  the  famous  Englifh  law- 
yer, was  born  of  a  good  family,  and  educated  at  one  of  our  univerfitie?.  He  re- 
moved from  thence  to  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  applied  with  uncommon  dili- 
gence to  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  and  greatly  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  learned 
ledures  on  the  flatute  of  Weftminfter,  de  donis  conditionatibus,  concerning  condi- 
tional  gifts.  He  was  afterwards  made,  by  king  Henry  VI.  fteward  or  judc^e  of 
the  court  of  the  palace,  or  marflialfea  of  the  king's  houfliold  •,  and  on  the'^i^th 
of  May,  1455,  '^^^^  appointed  king's  ferjeanr,  in  which  capacity  he  rode  the 
northern  circuit,  as  judge  of  the  affize. 

When  Edward  IV.  was  raifed  to  the  throne,  our  author  was  fheriff  of  Wor- 
cefterfhire;  and  in  the  fixth  year  of  that  monarch's  reign,  1466,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  Common-Pleas,  and  rode  the  Northamnton- 
fiiire  circuit.     The  fame  year  he  obtained   a  writ,  direded  to  the  commiffioners 
of  the  cuftoms  at  London,  Briftol,  and  Kingfton  upon  Hull,  for  the  annual  pay- 
ment  of  an  hundred  and  ten  marks  to  fupport  his  dignity,  with  an  hundred  and 
fix  fhillings  and  eleven-pence  half-penny  to  furnifii  him  with  a  furred  robe,  and 
fix  (hillings  and  fix-pence  more  for  another  robe  called  Linura.     On  the  i8th  of 
April,  1475,  he  was  inverted  with  the  honourable  order  of  the  Bath.     He  died  on 
the  23d  of  Auguft,  148 1,  at  an  advanced  age,  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Worcefter.     He  wrote  a  treatife  of  the  tenures  or  titles  by  which  all 
eftates  were   anciently    held   in  England  ;    a   work  for   which    his  memory  muft 
ever   challenge  refpedt  and    veneration,    from  all  the  ftudents  and    profelfors  of 
the  law.       Sir  Edward  Coke,    in  his   preface   to  the  firft  part  of  his    Inftitutes 
which  is  only  a  comment  on   this  work  of  Sir  Thomas    Lyttleton's,  fays,  *'  That 
which  we   have  formerly  written,  that   this   book   is   the  ornament  of  t'he  com- 
mon  law,    and  the  molt  perfect   and  ablbhite   work    that  ever   was  written  iiv 
any   human    fciencej    and  in    another   place,   that   wiiich    I    affirmed,    and    took 
upon  me  to  miaintain,  againft  all  oppofnes  whatfoever,  that  it  is  a  work  of  as  ab- 
folute  perfe6tion   in  its   kind,  and    as  free  from,   error,  as  any    book  that  I  have 
known  to   be  written  of  any  human  learning,  fhall  to  the  diligent  and  obfervincr 
reader  of  thefe  Inftitutes  be  made  manifeft.     His  greateft  commendation,  becaule 
it  is  of  greateft  profit  to  us,  is,  that  by  this  excellent  work,  which  he  hath  ftudi- 
oudy  learned  of  others,  he  f;iithfully  taught  all  the  profefTors  of  the  law  in  fuc- 
ceeding  ages.     The  viftory  is  not   great  to  overthrow  his  oppofites  ;    for  there 
never  was  any  learned  man  in  the  law,  that  underftood  our  author,  but  concurred 
with  me  in  his  commendation."     This  great  lawyer  was  anceftor  of  the  late  lord 
Lyttleton,  a  nobleman  defervediy  celebrated  for  his  learning,  abilities,  and  virtue. 

5  Z  MACKENZIE 
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MACKENZIE  (Sir  George)  an  eminent  Scottifii  writer,  and  founder  of  the 
Advocates  Library  at  Edinburgh,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family, 
anlfwab  born  at  Dundee,  in  the  fliire  of  Angus,  in  1636.  He  gave  early  proofs 
of  an  extraordinary  genius,  and,  before  he  was  fixteen  years  of  age,  had  finiihed 
his  iVw  lies  at  the  univerfities  of  Aberd'^cn  and  St.  Andrews.  Afier  this,  he  tra- 
velled into  France,  and  ftudied  the  civil  law  at  Bourges  for  about  three  years. 
On  his  return  home,  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  became  an  advocate  in  1656. 
Some  years  after,  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  a  judge  in  the  criminal  court, 
which  he  difcharged  with  fo  great  reputation,  that  in  1674,  he  was  made  king's 
advocate  in  Scotland,  and  one  of  his  majefty's  privy-council  in  that  kingdom.  He 
alfo  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Upon  the  acceffion  of  king  William  and 
queen  Mary,  he  refigned  his  pofl  of  lord  advocate,  and  came  to  England,  with  a 
view  of  enjoying  a  learned  retirement  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  In  June  1690, 
he  was  admitted  a  ftudent  in  the  Bodleian  library,  but  died  within  a  year  after  hisi 
admiffion,  at  his  lodgings  in  London,  on  the  2d  of  May,  1691,  and  was  interred 
with  great  pomp  and  folemnity  in  the  Grey  Friars  church-yard  at  Edinburgh.  He 
wrote,  1.  A  Difcourfeon  the  Laws  and  Cuftoms  of  Scotland  in  matters  criminal. 
2.  Idea  Eloquantia  forenfis  hodiern^.  3.  Jus  Regium^  or,  a  Vindication  of 
Monarchy.  4.  A  Defence  of  the  Antiquity  of  the  Royal  Line  of  Scotland. 
5.  Inftitutions  of  the  Laws  of  Scotland.  6.  EfFays  upon  various  Subjedts,  &c.  &c. 
His  works  v/ere  printed  together  at  Edinburgh  in  1716,  in  two  volumes,  folio. 
He  was  a  great  benefaftor  to  literature,  having  founded  the  Advocates  l^ibrary  at 
Edinburgh,  which  now  (as  Mr.  Pennant  informs  us)  contains  above  thirty  thou- 
fand  volumes.  Mr.  Granger  ftyles  Sir  George  Mackenzie  "  an  able  lawyer,  a 
polite  fcholar,  and  a  celebrated  wit;"  and  adds,  that  "  he  was  learned  in  the 
laws  of  nature  and  nations,  and  particularly  thofe  of  his  own  country,  which  he 
illuftrated  and  defended  by  his  excellent  writings.  He  was  a  great  matter  of 
forenfic  eloquence,  on  which  he  has  written  an  elegant  difcourfe,  which  contains. 
a  brief,  but  comprehenfive  compendium  of  the  laws  of  Scotland.  The  politenefs 
of  his  learning,  and  the  fprighdinefs  of  his  wit,  were  confpicuous  in  all  his  plead- 
ings, and  fhone  in  his  ordinary  converfation.  Mr.  Dryden  acknowledges,  that  he 
was  unacquainted  with  what  he  calls  the  beautiful  turns  of  words  and  thoughts  in 
poetry,  till  they  v/ere  explained  and  exemplified  to  him  in  a  converfation  which 
he  had  with  that  noble  wit  of  Scotland  Sir  George  Mackenzie." 

Mr.  Wood  reprefents  our  author  as  '*  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the  befl 
authorr,  whether  ancl.nt  or  modern ;  of  indefatigable  induftry  in  his  lludies,  of 
great  abilities  and  integrity  in  his  profeflion,  powerful  at  the  bar,  juft  on  the  bench, 
an  able  ftatefman,  a  faithful  friend,  a  loyal  fubjed,  a  conflant  advocate  for  tlie 
clergy  and  univerfities,  of  ft  i(ft  honour  in  all  his  actions,  and  a  zealous  defender 
of  pi-ty  and  religion  in  all  places  and  companies.  His  converfation  was 
pleafant  and  ufeful,  fevere  againlt  vice  and  loofe  principles,  without  regard  to 
quahty  or  author' ty.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  his  coun- 
try, a  contemner  of  poi)uJarity  and  riches,  frugal  in  his  expcnces,  abftemious  in 
his  diet,  &c." 

MACLAURIN  (Colin)  an  excellent  mathematician  and  phllofopher,  was 
born  at  Kilmoddan. in  Scotland,  in  February,  1698,  and  ftudied  five  years  at  the 
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nnlverfity  of  Glnfgow  with  intenfe  application.  His  uncommon  genius  for  ma- 
thematical learning  difcovered  itfelf  fo  early  as  at  twelve  years  of  age,  when  ac- 
cidentally meeting  with  an  Euclid  in  a  friend's  chamber,  he  in  a  few  davs  became 
mailer  of  the  firlt  fix  books  without  any  affiftance;  and  in  his  fixteen'th  year  he 
invented  many  of  thofe  propofitions  that  were  afterwards  publiflied  under  the  title 
of  Geometria  Organica.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  uok  the  degree  of  mafter  of 
arts,  ancd  on  that  occafion  compofed  and  defended  with  great  applaufe  a  thefis  on 
the  power  of  gravity.  In  1717,  he  was  chofen  pr  feflbr  of  mathematics  in  the 
Marifchal  college  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  two  years  after  coming  to  London,  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Dr.  Hoadley,  then  bilhop  of  Bangor,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  and  other  eminent  peribns,  and  was  at  the  fame  time  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1722,  lord  Polwarth  engaged  him  to  attend 
his  eldeft  fon  on  his  travels,  as  his  tutor  and  companion  i  when  having  vifited 
feveral  parts  of  France,  they  fixed  at  Lorrain,  where  IVIr.  Maclaurin  wrore  his 
treatife  on  the  percuflion  of  bodies,  which  g.-ined  the  prize  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  for  the  year  1724.  But  his  pupil  dying  loon  after  at  Montpelier,  he 
returned  to  his  profeflbrfliip  at  Aberdeen  i  and  the  next  year  was  chofen  profeflbr 
of  mathematics  at  Edinburgh.  In  1742,  he  publiflied  his  Complete  Syftem  of 
Fluxions,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  which  is  the  moft  confiderable  of  all  his  works, 
and  will  do  him  immortal  honour.  He  favoured  the  public  with  many  other  learn- 
ed pieces,  fome  of  which  were  inferted  in  the  Fhi'ofophical  Tranfacftions,  and 
others  in  the  fifth  and  fixth  volumes  of  the  Medical  Elfays  printed  at  Edinburgh. 

In  the  year  1745,  having  been  very  adive  in  fortifying  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
againft  the  rebel  army,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  thence  to  the  north  of  England, 
when  he  accepted  of  an  invitation  from  Dr.  Heniny;,  archbifhop  of  York,  to 
refide  with  him  during  his  ftay  in  England  :  but  the  next  year  he  died  of  a  dropfy, 
on  the  14th  of  June,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight.  He  was  a  very  good,  as  well  as 
a  very  great  man.  His  peculiar  merit  as  a  philofopher  was,  that  all  his  ftudies 
were  accommodated  to  general  utility;  and  in-many  parts  of  his  works,  we  find 
an  application  cf  the  moil  obitrufe  theories  to  the  perfe^mg  of  the  mechanical  .< 
arts. 

MANLEY  (Mrs.)  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Atalantis,  was  born  in  one  of 
the  iflands  of  Hampfnire,  of  which  Sir  Roger  Manley,  her  father,  was  governor. 
She  received  an  education  fuitable  to  her  birth,  and  gave  early  difcoveries  of  a  - 
genius,  much  fuperior  to  what  is  ufuaily  found  among  her  fex.  She  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  lofe  her  mother  while  fhe  was  an  infant,  and  her  father  before  fhe  was 
grown  up.  Sir  Roger,  at  his  death,  left  her  to  the  care  of  a  relation ;  but  the 
villain,  eager  to  gratify  his  paflion  for  her,  married  her,  though  lie  had  a  wife 
already,  and  having  brought  her  to  London,  foo.i  neiertcd  her.  She  was  after- 
wards taken  under  the  patronage  of  the  duchefs  of  Clevcic.nd,  a  miftrefs  of  king 
Charles  II.  but  her  grace,  being  a  woman  of  a  fickle  temper,  grew  tired  of  Mrs, 
Manley  in  fix  months  time,  and  difcharged  her  on  pretence  that  fhe  intrigued  with 
her  fon.  When  our  authorcfs  was  difmifled  by  the  duchefs,  flie  was  folicited  by 
general  Tidecombe  to  pah;  fome  time  with  him  at  his  country-feat  j  but  Ihe  excufed 
herfelf  by  faying,  "  that  her  love  of  folitude  was  improved  by  a  difgufl:  of  the 
world  ;  and  fince  it  was  impoflible  for  her  to  appear  in  public  with  reputation,  , 
fhe  was  refolved  to  remain  concealed."  In  this  retirement  fhe  wrote  her  firft 
tragedy,  called  the  Royal  Mifchief,  which  was  adled  with  great  applaufe  in  tiie 
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year  1696,    The  merit  of  this "  produftion  p-   .u'-.-l  her  many  admirers,  and  her 
apartment  became  crowded  with  men  of  wit  anr  >    iety.     This  proved  fatal  to  her 
vircue  :  flie  engaged  in  intrigues,  and  was  taken     ito  keeping.     She  now  wrote  her 
memoirs  of  the  New  Atalantis,  in  four  volumes,  in  which  f  -.  made  very  frc^ewith 
the  charaaers  of  many  perfons  of  diltinguiflied  rank,  fc     .aving  an  averfion   to 
the  Whig  miniftry  >  (he  made  this  work  a  lewd  fatire  or;   thofe  who  had  brought 
■tboiU  the  Revolution.     A  warrant  was  iherefore  granted  to  feize  the  printer  and 
■publinier  of  the  Atalantis :  but  Mrs.  Manley,  beint  too  generous  to  let  them  fuf- 
.  fcron  her  account,  voluntarily  prefented  herl'clf  bef.-re  the  court  of  King's  Bench, 
-  as  the  author  of  that  work,  and  was   confined  in  a    meffenge-'s  houle,  without 
being  allowed   pens,  ink,  or   paper.     Fiowever,  her  coup.lcl  iued  out  an  Habeas 
Corpus,  and  fiii  was  admitted  <o  bail.     Not  long  after,  a  total   change  of  tlii  mi- 
niftry en  fued,  when  fhe  lived  in  high  reputation  and  gaiety,  amufing  herf.lf  with 
writing  poems  and  letters,  and  converfmg  with  wits.      Befides  the  tragedy  above- 
mentioned,  flie  wrote  another  called   Lucius,  the  firft  Chiiftian  king  of  Britain  ; 
and  a  comedy  entitled,  l"hc  Loft  Lover,  or  the  Jealous  Hufband.     She  died  on 
■  the  nth  of  July,  1724. 

MARVELL  (Andrew)  an  Englifti  writer  of  confiderable  reputation,  was  the 
fon  of  a  clergyman  of  Kingfton  upon  Hull,  and  was  born  i;:  that  town  in  the 
year  1620.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  entered  of  Irinity  college  in  Cam- 
bridge, whence  feme  Jefuits  feduced  him  away  ;  but  being  found  by  his  father 
fome  months  after  in  a  bookfeller's  Ihop  in  London,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  return 
to  the  univerficy.'  Having  finifhed  his  academical  ftudies,  and  taken  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts,  he  travelled  into  foreign  countries,  and  refided  for  fome  time  at 
Conftantinople,  as  fecretary  to  the  Englilli  ambaflador  at  that  courr.  In  1657, 
he  was  appointed  afTiftant  to  the  celebrated  John  Milton,  Latiri  fecretary  to  the 
protedlor;  and  a  little  before  the  Reftoration,  the  inhabitants  of  Kingfton  upon 
Hull  choie  him  their  reprefentative  in  parliament,  in  which  ftation  he  acquitted 
himfelf  fo  much  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  his  eleaors,  that  they  allowed  him  a  hand- 
fome  penfion  till  his  death.  He  feldom  fpoke  in  parliament,  but  had  great  influ- 
ence without  doors  on  the  members  of  both  hcufes.  Prince  Rupert,  in  particular, 
paid  great  deference  to  his  counfels ;  lb  great,  that  whenever  he  voted  according  to 
the  ientiments  of  Mr.  Marvell,  which  he  often  did,  it  was  ufually  faid  by  the  op- 
pofite  party,  that  '*  he  had  been  with  his  tutor  :"  and  fuch  was  the  intimacy  be- 
tween the  prince  and  our  author,  that  when  the  latter  was  obliged  to  abfcond,  in 
order  to  avoid  failing  a  facrilice  to  the  indignation  and  malice  of  thofe  enemies, 
whom  the  honcft  fiiarpnefs  of  his  pen  had  raifed  againft  him,  his  highnefs  fre- 
quently honoured  him  with  a  vifit.  For  Mr.  Marvell  had  rendered  himfelf  fo  ob- 
noxious to  the  government,  by  the  oppoficion  he  gave  them  with  his  writings,  as 
.well  as  v/ith  his  adions,  that  his  life  was  often  threatened,  and  he  vvas  forced  to 
conceal  himfelf  from  public  view. 

King  Charles  II.  took  great  pleafure  in  our  author's  converfation,  and  tried  all 
means  to  gain  him  over  to  his  fide,  but  in  vain-,  for  nothing  could  ever  ftiake  his 
relbiuti(m.  The  king  having  one  night  entertained  him,  fent  the  lord  trcafurer 
D.mhy  the  next  morring  to  find  out  his  lodgings.  Mr.  Marvell,  who  then  lodged 
up  two  pair  of  ftairs,  ;n  a  little  court  in  the  Strand,  was  writing  when  the  lord 
treafurer  opened  the  door  abrup:ly  upon  him:  furprized  at  the  fight  of  fo  unex- 
peded  a  vifitor,  he  told  his  lordfliip,  that  he  believed  he  had  miftaken  his  way ;  but 
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lord  Danby  replied,  thit  he  had  not,  and  that  he  was  come  with  a  melTacye  from 
his  majefty,  to  inform  him  what  he  could  do  to  ferve  him;  to  which  Mr.  Marvell 
anfwered  in  his  ufual  facetious  manner,  that  it  was  out  of  his  majefty's  power  to 
ferve  him.  Though  his  lordfhip  entered  ferioufly  into  the  fubjeft,  and  prcfTcd  our 
author  to  let  him  know  whether  there  was  any  place  at  court  that  he  ihould  be 
pleafed  with,  he  found  that  no  arguments  would  prevail,  fince  Mr.  Marvell  in- 
fifted  that  he  could  not  accept  of  any  place  with  honour,  for  he  muft  th^n  cither 
be  ungrateful  to  the  king  in  voting  againft  him,  or  falfe  to  his  country  in  coin- 
ciding with  the  meafures  of  the  court.  The  lord  Danby  then  told  him,  that  the 
king  had  ordered  him  a  thoufand  pounds,  which  he  hoped  he  would  receive,  till 
he  could  think  of  fomething  further  to  alk  of  his  majelty.  The  lad  offer  he  re* 
jeded  with  the  fame  lleadinefs  of  mind  as  the  firft ;  though,  as  foon  as  the  trea- 
furer  was  gone,  he  was  obliged  to  boirow  a  guinea  of  a  friend. 

This  uncorrupt  patriot  died  on  the  i6ch  of  Auguft,  1678J  not  without  the 
ilrongell:  fufpicions  of  his  having  been  poifoned  i  and  his  body  was  interred  in 
the  church  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields.  He  wrote,  i.  The  Rehearfal  tranfprofed,  a 
controverfial  piece.  2.  Mr.  Smirk,  or  the  Divine  in  Mode.  3.  An  Account  of 
the  Growth  of  Popery  and  arbitrary  Government  in  England,  4.  Mifcellaneous 
Poems  and  Letters.  Mr.  Granger  obfervcs,  that  "  he  was  an  admirable  mafter  of 
ridicule,  which  he  exerted  with  great  freedom  in  the  caufe  of  liberry  and  virtue. 
He  never  refpefted  vice  for  being  dignifiedj  and  dared  to  attack  it  wherever  he 
found  it,  though  on  the  throne  itfelf.  There  never  was  a  more  honefl  fatirilt 
His  pen  was  always  properly  direded,  and  had  fome  effed  upon  fuch  as  were 
under  no  check  or  reftraint  from  any  laws  human  or  divine.  He  hated  corrup- 
tion more  than  he  dreaded  poverty  -,  and  was  fo  far  from  being  venal,  that  he  could 
not  be  bribed  by  the  king  into  filence,  when  he  fcarce  knew  how  to  procure  a 
dinner.  His  fatires  give  us  a  higher  idea  of  his  patriotifm,  parts,  and  learningj 
than  of  his  Ikill  as  a  poet." 

MASH  AM  (Lady  Damarts)  a  perfon  diftinguifhed  by  her  piety  and  extraor- 
dinary accomplifhments,  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Cudworth  *,  and  was  born  at 
Cambridge  on  the  1 8th  of  January,  1658.  Her  father  foon  perceiving  the  bent 
of  her  gtnius,  took  fuch  particular  care  of  her  education,  that  Ihe  quickly  be* 
came  remarkable  for  her  uncommon  learning  and  piety.  She  was  the  fecond  wife 
of  Sir  Francis  Mafham,  of  Gates,  in  the  county  of  EfTex,  baronet,  by  v/hom  Ihe 
had  an  only  fon,  the  late  Francis  Cudworth  Mafham,  efquire,  one  of  the  maflers 
in  chancery,  accomptant  general  of  that  court,  and  foreign  oppofer  in  the  court 

*  The  following  account  is  given  of  this  learned  djvjne,.  by  the  reverend  Mr,  Grano-er;  "  Dr. 
Ralph  Cudv/orth,  vi'ho  held  the  fame  rank  in  metaphyfics,  that  Dr.  Barrow  did  in  the  fubiime 
geometry,  was,  in  the  former  part  of  his  life,  a  very  eminent  tutor  at  Emanuel  college  in  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  entered  at  thirteen  years  of  age.  He  had  no  lefs  than  twenty-eight  pupils  at 
one  time  under  his  care,  among  whom  was  Mr.  William  Templ-e.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
maiter  of  Clare-hall',  where  he  had  ii  fliare  in  the  education  of  Mr.  Jolui  Tillotfon,  In  1645,  he 
fucceeded  Dr.  Metcalf  as  rcgins  proftflor  of  Hebrew  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1654,  was  preferred  to 
the  niai^erfliip  of  ChriiVs  college  in  that  univerfity.  He  had  the  courage  to  ftem  the  torrent  of 
irreligion  and  atheifm  that  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  by  publifhing  his  True  Intellc^lual 
Syfteai ;  a  book  well  known  for  the  excellence  of  its  reafoning',  and  the  variety  of  its  learning* 
He underflood  the  Oriental  languages,  and  was  an  ex;\6\.  critic  in  the  Greek  ai-.d  Latin,  He  was  a 
good  antiquary,  mathematician,  and  philofopher  ;  and  was  fiiperiorto  all  his  cotemporarics  in  me- 
taphyfics. This  learned  and  pioiis  man  dredon  the  26th  of  June,  1688,  in  the  leventy-tirft  year 
of  his  age."     Biographical  Hifiory  of  E7igland. 
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of  exchequer.  She  was  well  fkilled  in  arithmetic,  geography,  chronology,  hif- 
toiy,  philofophy,  and  divinity,  and  owed  a  great  part  of  her  improvement  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  John  Locke,  who  lived  many  years  in  her  family,  and  at  length  died 
in  her  houfe  at  Oates  •,  and  whom  fhe  treated  with  the  ucmoft  generofity  and  re- 
fpedt.  She  wrote  a  Uifcourfe  concerning  the  Love  of  God,  publilhed  at  London  in 
the  year  1696  •,  and,  Occafional  Thoughts  in  reference  to  a  virtuous  and  Chriflian 
Life.  This  amiable  lady  died  in  1708,  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Bath,  where  a  monument  is  ereded  to  her  memory,  with  the  following  infcrip- 
tion  :  "  Near  this  place  lies  Dame  Damaris  Mafliam,  daughter  of  Ralph  Cud- 
worth,  D.  D.  and  feqond  wife  of  Sir  Francis  Mafham,  of  Oates,  in  the  county 
of  EfTex,  baronet,  who,  to  the  foftnefs  and  elegancy  of  her  own  lex,  added  feve- 
ral  ot  the  noblell  acco  nplifhments  and  qualities  of  the  other.  She  poflcfTed  thefe 
advantages  in  a  degree  unufual  to  either,  and  tempered  them  with  an  exadnefs 
peculiar  to  herlelf.  Her  learning,  judgment,  fagacity,  and  penetration,  toge- 
ther with  her  candour  and  love  of  truth,  were  very  obfervable  to  all  that  con- 
verlcd  with  her,  or  were  acquainted  with  thofe  fmall  treatifes  fhe  publifhed  in  her 
life-time,  though  fhe  induftrioufly  concealed  her  name.  Being  mother  of  an  only 
fon,  Ihe  applied  all  her  natural  and  acquired  endowments  to  the  care  of  his  edu- 
cation. She  was  a  iirid  obferver  of  all  the  virtues  belonging  to  every  ftation  of 
life,  and  only  wanted  opportunities  to  make  thofe  talents  fhine  in  the  world, 
which  were  the  admiration  of  her  friends.  She  was  born  on  the  18th  of  January, 
1658,  and  died  on  the  iothof  April,   1708," 

MASSLNGER  (Philip)  an  Englrfh  dramatic  poet,  "made  his  firfl:  entry  on 
the  ftage  of  this  vain  world,"  as  Mr.  Anthony  Wood  exprcfTes  it,  at  Salifbury, 
abf)ut  the  year  1585  j  and  was  admitted  a  commoner  of  St.  Alban's  hall,  Oxford,, 
in  1601.  Being  impatient  for  an  opportunity  of  improving  his  poetic  fancy,  and 
his  knuwledg-  of  the  belles  lettres,  by  converf.ition  with  the  world,  and  an  inierr- 
courfe  with  men  of  Ait  and  genius,  he  quitted  the  univerfity  without  taking  any 
degree,  and  came  up  to  L<;ndbn,  where  applying  himfelf  tO' writing  for  the  ftage,. 
he  prefr^ntly  rok  into  high  reputation,  his  plays  meeting  with  the  univerfal  ap-r 
probation  of  the  public,  both  for  the  purity  of  their  ftyle,  and  the  ingenuity  and 
oeconomy  of  their  plots.  He  was  held  in  the  higheft  efteem  by  the  poets  of  his 
age,  as  well  for  his  great  abilities,  as  for  his  modcfty.  Befides  thofe  plays  in 
which  he  joined  with  other  poets,  he  pubiiflied  fourteen  of  his  own  writing,^  viz* 
the  Bafhful  Lover;  the  Bondman  ^  the  City  Madam;;  the  Duke  of  Milan;  the 
Emperor  of  the  Eafl-^  the  Great  Duke  of  Florence ;,  the  Guardian;  the  Maid  of 
Honour;  a  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts ;  the  Pidlure ;  the  Renegado  ;  the  Roman 
Adlor  •,  a  Very  Woman  ;^  and  the  Unnatural  Combat.  He  died  fuddenly  at  his 
houfe  on  the  Bankfrde,  Southwark,  in  March  1639,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Mary 
Ovcry's  church,  in  the  fame  grave  with  Fletcher  the  poet.  A  corredt  edition  of 
his  worts s,  in  four  volumes  o6lavo,  was  publiflied  in  17 61. 

The  author  of  the  Companion  to  the  Piayhoufe  obferves  of  Maflingeri ,  thai  he 
**  has  certainly  equal  inventions,  equal  ingenuity  in  the  condu(ft  of  his  plots,  and 
an  equal  knowledge  of  characfber  and  nature  with  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ;  antl  if 
it  fhouKl  be  objected  that  he  has  lefs  of- the  vis  com ica^  h  w\\\  furcly  be  allowed; 
that  this  dc-fieiency  is  amply  made  amends  for,  by  that  purity  and  decorum  which 
he  has  preferved,  and  a  rejedion  of  jthat  lopfcnefs  and  obfccnity  which  runs  through, 
moft  of  their  comedies." 

MEAD 
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MEAD  (Dr.  Richard)  a  celebrated  phyfician,  was  defcended  from  a  good  fa- 
mily in  Buckinghamftiire,  and  was  born  in  the  parifli  of  Stepney,  near  i.ondon, 
on  the  nth  of  Auguil,  1673.  Hi>  father,  Mr.  Matthew  Mead,  had  been  one 
of  the  two  minifters  of  that  parilb,  but  was  eje(5ted  for  con-conformity  in  16(2  : 
neverthelefs,  he  took  a  houfe  in  the  town,  and,  excepting  an  interval  of  abfcnce, 
continued  to  preach  there  till  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  i6th  of  Odlobcr, 
j6gc).  As  Mr.  Mead  had  a  handfome  fortune,  he  beftcwed  a  liberal  educa:ion 
vipon  thirteen  children,  of  whom  Richard  was  the  eleventh.  At  fixteen  years  of 
age,  this  fon  was  fent  to  Utrecht,  where  he  ftudied  three  years  under  the  famous 
Gra:vius  ;  and  then  choofing  the  profefllon  of  phyfic,  he  went  to  Leyden,  where 
he  attended  Herman's  botanical  Itrdtures,  and  a!fo  thole  of  Dr.  Archibald  Pic- 
cairne  on  the  theory  and  pradice  of  medicine.  Having  finiflied  his  fludies,  he, 
in  company  with  his  eldeil  brother  and  two  other  gentlemen,  made  a  journey  to 
Italy,  and  at  Padua  took  the  degree  of  dodor  of  phylofophy  and  pkylic,  on  tiie 
16th  of  Auguft,  1695.  He  returned  to  Englanti  in  the  year  following,  and  fet- 
tled at  Stepney,  where  he  married,,  and  pradtiled  phyfic  with  a  fuccefs  that  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  fubfequent  greatnefs.  In  1705,  he  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  an  analyfis  of  Dr.  Bonorao's  difcoveries,  relating  to  the  cutaneous 
worms  that  generate  the  itch,,  which  was  inferted  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions. 
The  original  letter  of  Bonomo  to  Redi  upon  this  fubjed^,  was  publifhed  in  Italian 
in  i68>7  ;  and  Dr.  Mead  met  with  it  in  his  travels  through  Italy.  This  analyfi.s, 
with  the  account  of  poifons  whicli  he  had  before  written,  procured  him  a  place 
in  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  ^^ir  Ifaac  Newton  was  then  prefident.  The  fame 
year,  1703,  he  was  eleded  phyfician  of  St.  Thomas's  Hofpital,  and  was  alfo  em- 
ployed by  the  furgeons  to  read  anatomical  le6tures  in  their  hall,  wh'ch  obliged  him 
to  remove  into  the  city.  In  1707  his  Padiean  diploma  for  dodor  •  f  phyfic 
was  confirmed  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  and  in  1716  he  was  chofen  fellow 
of  the  College  of  Phyficians.  In  1727  he  was  appointed  phyfician  to  king 
George  II.  whom  he-  had  alfo  ferved  in  that  capacity  while  he  was  prince  of 
Wales;  and  he  had  afterwards  the  pleafure  of  feeing  his  two  funs-in-law,  Dr.  Ni- 
chols, and  Dr.  Wilmot,  his  coadjutors  in  that  eminent  ftation. 

Dr.  Mead  was  not  more  to  be  admired  for  the  qualities  of  his  head,  than  he  was 
to  be  loved  for  thofe  of  his  heart;  though  he  was  himfelf  a  hearty  Whig,  yer, 
uninfluenced  by  party  principles,  he  was  a  generous  friend  to  all  men  of  merit,  by 
whatever  denomination  they  might  happen  to  be  diftinguifhed.  He  kept  up  a 
eonftant  correfpondence  with  the  great  Boerhaave,  who  had  been  his  fellow-ftudent 
at  Leyden :,  they  communicated  to  each  other  their  abfervations  and  projects,  and 
never  loved  each  other  the  lefs  for  differing  in  fome  particulars.  In  the  mean  time, 
intent  as  Dr.  Mead  was  on  the  duties  of  hi.-i  profeFion^  he  had  a  greatnefs  of  mind 
that  extended  itfelf  to  all  kinds  of  literature,  which  he  fpared  neither  pains  nor 
money  to  promote.  He  caufed  the  beautiful  and  fplendid  edition  of  Thuanus's 
Hiftory  to  be  publifhed  in  173.3,  in  feven  volumes,  folio-,  and  by  his  interpo- 
fition  and  afliduity,  Mr.  Sutton's  invention  for  drawing  foul  air  from  fhips  and 
other  clofe  places  was  carried  into  execution,  and  all  the  fhips  in  his  majefty's  navy 
provided  with  this  ufeful  machine.  Nothing  pleafed  him  more  than  to  call  hidden 
talents  into  light  ;  to  give  encouragement  to  the  greateft  projeds,  and  to  lee  them 
executed  under  his  own  eye.  During  almoft  half  a  century  he  was  at  the  head  of 
his  bufinels,  which  brought  him  in  one  year  above  feven  thoufand  pound.s,  and  for 
feveral  years  between  five  and  fix.  thoufand.     His  generous  and  benevolent  temper 
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was  conftanrly  exercifed  in  adls  of  charity.  The  learned  in  general,  and  the  clergy 
in  particular,  were  welcome  to  his  table  and  advice-,  and  his  doors  were  always 
open  to  the  poor  and  neceffirous  whom  he  frequently  affuled  with  his  purle.  His 
library  confifted  of  ten  thoufand  volumes,  of  which  his  Latin,  Greek,  and  orien- 
tal munufcripts  made  no  inconfiderable  part.  He  had  a  gallery  for  his  piftures 
and  antiquities,  which  colt  him  great  fums.  His  reputation  not  only  as  a  phyfi- 
cian,  but  as  a  fcholar,  was  fo  univerfally  eftablihed,  that  he  correfponded  with  all 
the  principal  lit-.rati  in  Europe  ;  even  the  king  of  Naples  fcnt  lo  defire  a  com- 
plete collection  of  his  works,  and,  in  return,  made  him  a  prefent  of  the  two  fird 
volumes  of  Signior  Eajardi,  which  may  be  confidered  as  an  introdudion  to  the 
colleftion  of  the  antiquities  of  Herculancum.  At  the  fame  lime  that  prince  in- 
vited him  to  his  palace,  that  he  might  have  ati  opportunity  of  lliewing  him  thofe 
valuable  monuments  of  antiquity  •,  and  nothing  but  his  great  age  prevented  his 
undertaking  a  journey  fo  Rrtcd  to  his  tafte  and  inclination.  No  foreigner  of  learn^ 
incr  ever  came  to  London  without  being  introduced  to  Dr.  Mead,  and  on  thefe  oc- 
cahons  his  table  was  always  open,  and  the  magnificence  of  princes  Was  united  with 
the  pleafures  of  philofophers.  It  was  principally  to  him  that  the  feveral  counties 
of  Eno-land  and  our  colonies  abroad  applied  for  the  choice  of  their  phyficians, 
and  he  was  likewife  confulted  by  foreign  phyficians  from  Ruffia,  PrufTia,  Den- 
mark, &c.  He  wrote,  i.  A  Treatife  on  the  Scurvy.  2.  De  Variolis  &;  Morbillis 
Differtatio.  3.  Medica  facra  •,  five  de  Morbis  infignioribus,  qui  in  Bibliis  iviemo- 
rantur,  Commcntarius.  4.  Monita  &Prsecepta  medica.  5.  A  Difcourfe  concern^ 
in-g  pertilential  Contagion,  and  the  Methods  to  be  ufed  to  prevent  it.  6.  Dc  Im- 
peno  Solis  ac  Lunse  in  Corpora  Humana,  &  Morbis  inde  oriundis;  and  other 
learned  tradls.  The  works  he  wrote  and  publifhed  in  Latin  were  tranflated  into 
Engliih,  under  the  do6lor's  infpe^ion,  by  Thomas  Stack,  M.  D.  and  F.  R..  S. 
This  great  phyfician  and  polite  fcholar,  died  on  the  16th  of  February,  1754. 

MIDDLE!  ON  (Sir  Hugh)  a  great  benefador  to  the  city  of  l^ndon,  by 
bringing  thither  the  New  River,  was  born  at  Denbigh  in  North  Wales,  and  be- 
came a  citizen  and  goldfmith  of  London.  He  acquired  a  large  fortune  by  v/ork- 
ing  f)me  filver  mines  in  Cardiganlhue,  by  which  he  is  faid  to  have  cleared  two 
thoufand  pounds  a  month  for  feveral  years  together.  In  the  mean  time,  London 
not  being  fufficiently  fupplied  with  water,  three  afts  of  parliament  were  fuccef- 
fively  obtained,  granting  the  citizens  full  power  to  bring  a  river  from  any  part 
of  Middlefex  and  Hertford fhi re  •,  but  the  projid  was  laid  afide  as  impradicable^ 
till  it  was  undertaken  by  Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  whoj  after  having  made  an  exad 
furvey  of  all  the  rivers  and  fprings  in  Middlefex  and  Hertfordfhh-e,  made  choice 
of  two,  one  m  the  pariih  of  Amwell,  near  Hertford,  and  the  other  near  Ware^ 
both  about  twenty  miles  from  London,  and  having  united  their  ftreams,  conveyed 
them  thither  at  a  very  great  expence.  The  v/ork  was  begun  on  the  20th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1608,  and  was  attended  with  innumerable  difficulties.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  eniinencies  and  vallies  in  the  way,  he  was  obliged  to  make  the  water  run  a 
courfe  of  above  thirty-eight  miles,  and  to  carry  it  over  two  vallies  in  long  wooden 
frames  or  troughs,  lined  with  lead  ;  that  at  Buthill  is  fix  hundred  and  fixty  feet  in 
length,  and  thirty  in  height;  under  which  is  an  arch  for  the  paffage  of  the  land 
floods,  capacious  enough  to  admit  under  it  the  largefl  waggon  loaded  with  hay  or 
draw-,  the  other  near  Highbury  is  four  hundied  and  fixty'two  feet  long,  and  fe- 
venteen  in  height,  where  it  is  railed  along  the  top  of  high  artificial  banks,  and  at 
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the  bottom  of  the  hollow  fupported  by  beams,  fo  that  any  perfon  may  walk  under 
it.  Thus  this  river,  which  is  of  ineftim.lble  benefit  to  London,  was  brought  to 
the  city  within  the  fpace  of  five  years  and  a. half,  and  on  Michaelmas-day,  ^161  5 
was  with  great  ceremony  admitted  into  the  refervoir  near  Idington.  By  this  noble 
work  Sir  Hugh  greatly  impaired  his  fortune :  however,  though  he  was  a  lofer  in 
point  of  profit,  he  was  a  gainer  in  point  of  honour;  for  king  James  I.  who  had 
borne  a  confiderable  part  of  the  expence,  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  and  afterwards  created  him  a  baronet.  He  had  befides,  the  much 
greater  honour  of  being  remembered  by  pofterity,  as  the  benefadlor  of  his  coun- 
try. At  his  death  he  bequeathed  a  fliare  m  his  New  River  water  to  the  company 
of  Goldfmiths,  for  the  benefit  of  their  poor. 

MIDDLETON  (Dr.  Convers)  an  Englifli  divine  of  uncommon  f^enius  and 
erudition,  .was  .born  at  Richmond  in  Yorkfliire,  on  the  27th  of  Deceniber,  idS^?. 
At  fevcnteen  years  of  age,  he  was  fcnt  to  Trinity  college  in  Canibridge,  of 'which, 
in  1706,  he  was  chofen  fellow.     In  1709,  he  joined  with   fcveral  other  fellows  of 
that  college,  in  a  petition  to  the  bifhop  of  Ely   againft  Dr.  Bentley  their  'mailer, 
and  immediately  withdrew  himfclf  from  his  jurifdidlion,  by  marrying  a  lady  of  an 
ample  fortune.     He  then  took  a  fmall  redory  in  the  ifle  of  Ely,  which  was  in  the 
gift  of  his  wife;  but  foon  refigned  it,  on  account' of  its  unhealthy  fituation.     In 
1717,  when  king  George  I.  vifited  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  he,  with  feveral 
others,  was  created  dodor  of  divinity  by  mandate,  and  was  the  firfl:  perfon  who 
made  a  motion  to  profecute  Dr.  Bentley  for  making  an  illegal  demand  of  four 
guineas  from  each  doctor  ;  and  after  Dr.  Bentley  v/as  firft  fufpended  from  his  de- 
grees, and  then  degraded.  Dr.  Middleton  publiflied  four  pieces  on  the  proceedings 
of  the   univerfity  on   that  occafion.     In    1720,  Dr.  Bentley  publifliing  propofals 
for  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Teftament,  with  a  Latin  verfion,  Dr.^Middlet'on 
printed  remarks,  paragraph  by  paragraph^  upon  thefe  propofals.     Dr.  Bentley  de- 
fended  his   propofals  againll  the   remarks,    which   he  afcribed  to  Dr.  Colbatch  •' 
upon    which    Dr,    Middleton   publifhed    with   his    name    fome  farther    remark'-'.' 
At   length,    upon   the   king's   prefenting   bifhop    More's    valuable   collection  of 
books   to  the   public  library  at  Cambridge,  the  new    office  of  principal  librarian 
was  conferred  on  Dr.  Middleton.     Soon  alter,  his  wife  dying,  he  travelled  throuoh 
France  into  Italy,  and  arrived  at  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1724,  whel^e 
he  was  treated  with  particular  refped  by  perlbns  of  thefirfi:  diQindion.     In  i-"^o 
was  publilhed  Tindal's  famous  book,  called  Chrirtianity  as  old  as  the  Creation' 
the  defign  of  which  was  to  deilroy  revelation,  and   to  eflablifli  natural  religion  in 
its  ftead.      Many  aniwerers   ro'e  up  againll  it,  and,  among  the  reft,  Dr.  Waterland 
publifhed  A  Vindication   of  Scripture,    &c.    when    Dr.  Middleton  diflikinc^  the 
manner  in  which   he  vindicated  Scripture,  addrefit:d  a   letter  to    him,  contaI'mnfT 
fome  remarks  on  it,  with  a  plan  of  another  anfwer  to  Tindal's  book.     Th's  cave 
great  oflfence,  and  occafioned  a  very  warm  controverfy  on  both  fides,  in  which  lome 
others  were  engaged  :  but  during   this   terrible  conflid.  Dr.  Middleton  was  ap- 
pointed Woodwardian  profciTor,  which  office   he  refigned  about  two  years  a'ter. 
In  1741,  appeared  his  Hifiory  of  the  Life  of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  in  two  vo- 
lumes, quarto,  a  work  written  in  the  moll'  corred  and  elt^gant  ftyle,  and  abound- 
ing with  every  thing  that  can  inflrud  and  entertain,  that  can   inform  the  under- 
ftanding,  and  polifh  thetafte;  and  in  1743,  he  publiflied   the  Epiftlcs  of  Cicero 
to  Brutus,  and  of  Brutus  to  Cicero,  with  the  Latin  text  on  the  oppofice  page. 
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Fottr  years  after,  there  pame  out  a  piece  of  our  author's,  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  another  warm  controverfy;  this  was  an  introduftory  difcourfe  to  a  larger  work 
concerning  the  miraculous  powers  fuppofed  to  have  fubfifled  in  the  Chriftiah 
church,  which,  alarming  the  clergy,  it  was  taken  to  taflc  by  Dr.  Stebbing  and  Dr. 
Chapman.  This  attack  Dr.  Mtddleton  repelled  by  fome  remarks  on  both  their 
performances,  and  foon  after  publifhed  his  Free  Enquiry  into  the  miraculous 
Powers,  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  fubfift-ed  in  the  Chriftian  church  from  the 
fcarlieft  ages.  Innumerable  anfwerers  now  appeared  againft  him,  among  whom 
Mr.  Dodwell  and  Mr.  Church  diftinguilhed  themfelves  by  fo  much  zeal,  that  they 
were  complimented  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  with  the  degree  of  doilor  of  di- 
vinity. But  before  Dr.  Middleton  thought  proper  to  take  notice  of  any  of  his 
antagonifls,  he  furprifed  the  public  with  An  Examination  of  the  Lord  Bifliop  of 
London's  Difcourfes  concerning  the  Ufe  and  Intent  of  Prophecy.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  originally  intended  to  reply  to  any  of  them  feparately,  for  he  was 
meditating  a  general  anfwer  to  them  all  •,  but  being  feized  with  illnefs,  and  ima- 
gining he  might  not  be  able  to  go  through  with  it,  he  fingled  out  Church  and  Dod- 
well, as  the  mod  confiderable  of  his  adverfaries,  and  employed  himfelf  in  pre- 
paring a  particular  anfwer  to  them ;  which,  though  unfinifhed,  was  publifhed  foon 
after  his  death.  He  wrote  feveral  other  works  befides  the  abovemcntioned,  and 
^icd  on  the  28th  of  July,  ly^o. 

MILTON  (John)  one  of  the  greateft  geniufes  for  epic  poetry  that  ever  the 
wcrld  produced,  derived  his  defcent  from  an  ancient  family  of  that  name,  feated 
ac  Milcon,  near  Abingdon,  i^  Oxfordfhire,  and  was  the  fon  of  Mr.  John  Milton, 
a  money-fcrivener.  He  was  born  in  Bread-ftreet,  London,  on  the  9th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1608,  and,  after  being  initiated  in  grammar  learning  by  a  domeftic  tutor, 
was  ferrt  to  St.  Paul's  fchooT.  From  his  twelfth  year  he  applied  to  his  ftudies  with 
fuch  extraordinary  diligence,  that  he  feldom  quitted  them  before  midnight ;  which 
not  only  made  him  fubjed  to  frequent  and  fevere  pains  in  his  head,  but  likewife 
occafioned  that  weaknefs  in  his  eyes,  v/hich  terminated  in  a  total  privation  of 
fight.  In  1625,  he  was  removed  to  Chrlfl's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  made  a 
great  progrefs  in  all  parts  of  academical  learning,  and  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by 
leveral  poems  both  in  Latin  and  lingliili.  He  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  in  the  year  1629,  having  performed  his  exercife  for  it  with  great  applaufe. 
His  father  defigned  him  for  the  church;  nor  had  young  Milton,  for  fome  time, 
any  other  intentions;  but  upon  his  arriving  at  years  of  maturity,  and  confulting 
his  own  judgment,  he  dropped  all  thoughts  of  that  kind,  and  refolved  to  devote 
himfelf  to  the  fei  vice  of  the  Mufes.  After  he  had  proceeded  mafter  of  arts  in 
1632,  he  left  the  univerfiry  and  returned  to  his  parents,  who  then  lived  at  Horton 
in  liuckinghamfhire.  In  this  retirement  he  wrote  his  celebrated  mafque  of  Comus, 
which  was  reprefented  at  Ludlow  caftle  in  1634.  Upon  the  death  of  his  mother, 
he  prevailed  with  his  father  to  gratify  a  defire  he  had  long  entertained  of  feeing 
foreign  countries,  and  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1638  fet  out  for  Paris,  where  he 
was  introduced  to  the  famous  Grotius.  Thence  he  repaired  to  Florence,  Rome, 
Naples,  and  other  cities  of  Italy,  v.here  he  contradlcd  a  familiarity  with  thofe 
who  were  of  highed  reputation  for  wit  and  learning;,  and  was  treated  with  par- 
ticular refpeft  by  perfons  of  the  firfl:  diflinfiion. 

Having  feen  the  fined  parts  of  Italy,  he  was  preparing  to  pafs  over  into  Sicily 
and  Greece,  when  the  news  from  England,  that  a  civil  war  was  on  the  point  of 
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breaking  out  betv/een  the  kine  and  parliament,  divffrted  his  purpofe  •  for  he 
thought  it  unworthy  of  him  to  be  taking  his  pleafure  abroad,  while  his  country- 
men were  contending  at  home  for  their  liberty.  He  refolved  therefore  to  return  by 
the  way  of  Rome,  though  he  was  difluaded  fron^that  refolution  by  the  merchants, 

wlio  were  'informed  by  their  correrpondents,  that  the  Englifh  Jefuits  there  were 
forming  plots  againft  his  life,  in  cafe  he  (hould  return  thither,  on  account  of  the 
great  freedom  with  which  he  had  treated  their  religion,  and  the  bounds  he  difco- 
ve'red  in  demonftrating  the  abfurdity  of  the  Popifli  tenets-  Neverthelefs,  he  went 
to  Rome  the  fecond  time,  and  flayed  there  two  months  more,  neither  concealing 
his  name,  nor  declining  any  difputations  to  which  his  antagonifts  in  religious  opi- 
nions invited  him.  He  efcaped  the  fecret  machinations  of  the  Jefuits,  and  came 
fafe  to  Florence,  where  he  remained  two  months,  as  hp  had  done  in  his  former 
vifit,  excepting  only  an  excurfion  of  a  few  days  to  Lucca  :  then  croffing  the  Ap- 
penines,  and  palling  through  Bologne  and  Ferrara,  he  arrived  at  Venice  where  he 
fpent  a  month;  and  having  Ihipped  off  the  books  he  had  cone6led  in  his  travels, 
he  took  his  courfe  through  Verona,  Milan,  and  along  the  lake  Leman  to  Geneva. 
In  this  city  he  continued  fome  time,  meeting  there  with  people  of  his  own  prin- 
ciples -,  and  from  thence  returning  through  France,  he  arrived  fafe  in  England, 
after  an  abfence  of  fifteen  months. 

Soon  after  his  return,  he  took  a  handfome  houfe  in  Alderfgate-flreet,  and  em- 
ployed himfelf  in  educating '•Kfs  fifter's  two  fons,  and  fome  other  young  gentle- 
men, whom  he  is  faid  to  have  formed  on  the  fame  plan  which  he  afterwards  fee 
forth  in  a  fmall  traft  infcribed  to  his  friend  IVIr.  Hartlib.  He  was  not,  however, 
fo  occupied  at  home,  as  to  be  inattentive  to  the  difputes  which  were  now  agitated 
among  his  countrymen  •,  for  in  1641  he  publilhed  a  treatife  of  the  Reformation 
of  Church  Difcipline  in  England.  In  this  performance  he  endeavours  to  fhow,  by- 
orderly  fleps,  from  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign,  what  were  all  along  the  real  impe- 
diments in  this  kingdom  to  a  perfedl  reformation,  which  in  general  he  reduces  to 
two  heads,  that  is,  our  retaining  of  ceremonies,  and  confining  the  power  of  ordi- 
nation to  diocefan  bifhops  exclufively  of  the  people.  *'  Our  ceremonies  (he  fays) 
are  fenfelefs  in  themfelves,  and  ferve  for  nothing  but  either  to  facilitate  our  return 
to  popery,  or  to  hide  the  defe<5ls  of  better  knowledge,  and  to  fetoff  the  pomp  of 
prelacy,"  As  for  the  bifhops,  many  of  whom  he  denies  not  to  have  been  good 
men,  he  affirms,  "  that  at  the  beginning,  though  they  had  renounced  the  pope, 
they  hugged  the  popedom,  and  fhared  the  authority  among  then)relves,"  And  he 
imputes  to  the  bifhops  the  obftrudion  of  a  further  reformation  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  labours  to  prove  that  epifcopal  politics  are  always  oppofitc 
to  liberty.  The  fame  year  he  publiflied  his  fmall  treatife  of  Prelatical  Epifco- 
pacy.  His  next  performance  was,  the  Reafon  of  Church  Government  ursed 
againll  Prelacy.  He  alio  publiflied  about  this  time  Animadverfions  upon  the  Re- 
monftrants  Defence  againft  Smedymnuus  ;    and  an    Apology  for  Smecflymnuus. 

In  the  year  1643  our  author  efpoufed  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Richard  Powell, 
efquire,  of  Foreft-hill,  in  Oxfordlbire.  This  lady,  however,  whether  from  a  dif- 
ference on  account  of  party,  (her  father  being  a  zealous  royalifl)  or  fome  other 
caufe,  after  having  cohabited  with  her  hi.fband  little  more  than  a  mv)nth,  left 
him,  under  pretence  of  vifiting  her  friends  ifi  the  country,  and  refufed  to  return 
upon  his  repeated  folicitations.  Her  defertion  prcvoked  him  both  to  write  feveral 
trafts  concerning  the  doclrine  and  difcipline  of  divorces,  and  alfo  to  make  his 
addreir,s  to  a  young  lady  of  great  wit  and  beauty  -,  but  before  he  had  engaged  her 
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affedions  to  conclude  the  marriage-treaty,  in. a  vifit  at  one  of  his  relations,  he 
found  h!3  wife  proftrate  before  him,  imploring  forgivenefs  and  reconciliation. 
*'  Ic  is  not  to  be  doubted  (fays  Mr.  Elijah  Fenton)  but  an  interview  of  this  nature, 
fo  little  expected,  mud  wonderfully  affed  himj  and  perhaps  the  impreflions  it 
made  en  his  imagination,  contributed  much  to  the  painting  of  that  pathetic  fcene 
in  Paradifc  Loft  *,  in  which  Eve  addrefleth  hsrfelf  to  Adam  for  pardon  and  peace. 
At  the  intercelTion  of  his  friends  who  were  prefent,  after  a  fhort  reludtance,  he 
generoufly  facrificed  all  his  refentnient  to  her  tears. 


"  Soon  his  heart  relented 

"  Tow'rds  her,  his  life  fo  late  and  fole  delight, 
"  Now  at  his  feet  fubmiffive  in  diftrefs." 

"  And  after  this  re-union,  fo  far  was  he  from  retaining  an  unkind  memory  of 
the  provocations  which  he  had  received  from  her  ill  condudl,  that  when  the  king's 
caufe  was  entiielv  opprefied,  and  her  father,  who  had  been  adive  in  his  loyalty, 
was  expofcd  to  fequeilration,  Milton  received  both  him  and  his  family  to  pro- 
tection and  free  entertainment  in  his  own  houfe,  till  their  affairs  were  accommo- 
dated by  his  intereft  in  the  vidorious  fadbion  f ." 

In  i644Mikon  publifhed  his  Areopagicica,  or  fpeech  for  the  liberty  of  unli- 
cenfcd  printing.  This  is,  perhaps,  (fays  Dr.  Newton;  "  the  beft  vindication  that 
has  been  publiihed  at  any  time,  or  in  any  language,  of  that  liberty  which  is  the 
bafis  and  fupport  of  all  other  liberties,  the  liberty  of  the  prefs."  But 'it  had  not 
at  prefent  the  defired  effeft ;  for  fome  of  the  leading  preibyterians,  though  they 
had  before  juftly  complained  of  this  licenfing  power,  were  now  unwilling  to  give 
it  up  v/hen  they  were  in  poflclTion  of  it  themfelves.  However,  about  five  years 
afterwards,  in  May,  1649,  Gilbert  Mabbot,  the  licenfer,  was  difcharged  from  !iis 
office  •,  and  what  is  remarkable,  this  was  done  at  Mabbot's  ov;n  defire,  who  offered 
many  reafons  to  the  parliament  why  no  fuch  ofHcer  as  that  of  licenfer  of  the  prefs 
ought  to  be  exercifed.  One  of  the  reafons  which  he  afligned  was,  *'  Bccaufe  that 
employment  (as  he  conceived)  is  unjufl  and  illegal,  as  to  the  ends  of  its  lirft  infti- 
tution,  viz.  to  ftop  the  prefs  from  publifliing  any  tiling  that  might  difcover  the 
corruption  of  church  and  ftace  in  the  time  of  popery,  cpifcopacy,  and  tyranny, 
the  better  to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance,  and  carry  en  their  popifh,  fadlious,  and 
tyrannical  defigns,  for  the  enflaving  and  deflruftion  both  of  the  bodies  and  fouls 
of  all  the  free  people  of  this  nation."  A  ftop  was  thus  put  to  this  arbitrary  re- 
ftraint  of  the  prefs,  fo  fatal  to  the  interefts  of  truth,  liberty,  and  learning  :  it  was, 
however,  revived  after  the  refloration  of  Charles  II.  but  was  finally  abolifhed  at 
the;  Revolution  ;  and  we  hopt:  it  will  never  again  be  fuffered  to  difgrace  this  coun- 
try. It  is  well  obferved  by  Mr.  Toland,  in  his  Life  of  Milton,  fpeaking  of  li- 
cenfers  of  the  prefs,  that  *'  nothing  deferves  inore  wonder,  than  that  any  wife  peo- 
ple Ihould  fuffer  a  fmall  n Limber  of  injudicious  fellows,  always  ready  to  fupprefs 
whatever  is  not  relifl:ied  by  their  own  fe6l  or  the  magiftrate,  to  be  the  fole  mafters 
and  judgts  of  what  fliould  or  fliould  not  be  printed-,  that  is,  of  what  the  nation 
is  to  know,  fpeak,  or  underftand  :  amd  I  need  not  htfitate  to  affirm,  (fays  he)  that 
fuch  a  power  in  the  hands  of  any  prince,  the  licenftrs  being  always  his  creatures, 

*  Eodkx.  vcr.  909. 

'If  Ftnton's  Life  of  Milton,  prefixed  to  Paradifc  Loft. 
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is  more  dangefous  even  than  a  (landing  army  to  civil  liberty  ;  nor  in  point  of  reli- 
gion is  it  inferior  to  the  Inquifition.'* 

Milton  now  refided  in  a  large  houfe  in  Barbican  ;  and  befuies  his  wife's  rcUi- 
tions,  his  own  father  had  lived  with  him  for  fome  time,  and  continued  to  do  fo  till 
his  death,  which  happened  about  the  year  1647.  Some  time  before  this,  there  was 
a  defign  of  conftituting  him  adjutant-general  in  the  army  under  Sir  William  Wal- 
ler ;  but  the  new-modelling  of  the  army  proved  an  obiirudion  to  that  advance- 
ment. After  the  death  of  his  father,  his  wife's  friends  having  removed  from 
him,  his  houfe  in  Barbican  was  now  too  large  for  his  family  -,  he  therefore  quittetl 
it  for  a  fmaller  in  High  Holborn,  which  opened  backwards  into  Lincoln's-lnn- 
Fields,  where  he  profecuted  his  ftudies  till  the  king's  trial  and  death.  And  many 
of  the  prelbyterians  now  declaiming  tragically  againft  the  king's  execution,  and 
alferting  that  his  perfon  was  facred  and  inviolable,  Milton  publiflied  his  I  enure 
of  Kings  and  Magiftrates,  wherein  he  llicwed  the  inconfiftency  of  the  prefcnt  be- 
haviour of  the  prefbyterians  with  their  former  conduct  •,  and  alfo  proved,  that  it 
was  not  only  in  itfelf  a  moft  equitable  thing,  but  that  it  has  alfo  been  fo  edcemed 
by  the  free  and  confidering  part  of  mankind  in  all  ages,  that  fuchas  had  the  power 
might  call  a  tyrant  to  account  for  his  mal-adminiftration,  and,  after  due  convic- 
tion, depofe  and  put  him  to  death,  according  to  the  nature  of  his  crimes. 

Our  author  was  now  taken  into  the  fervice  of  the  commonwealth,  and  appointed 
Latin  fecretary  to  the  council  of  ftate.  His  State  Letters,  which  are  ftill  extant, 
have  been  ever  efteemed  the  completed  models  for  his  fucccflbrs  in  that  office! 
The  E<xwvBao-<XtKi7  coming  out  about  this  time,  viz.  in  1649,  Milton,  at  Cromwell's 
delire,  immediately  wrote  and  publiflied  an  anfwer  to  it,  called  EiKouozXaa-Tvig,  or 
the  Image-brakeri  In  165 1  appeared  his  celebrated  Defence  of  the  People  of 
England  againft  Salmafius,  entitled,  Defenfio  pro  Populo  Anglicano  contra  Claudii 
Salmafii  Defenfionem  Regiam  j  which  fpread  his  fame  over  all  Europe.  The  par- 
liament, by  whofe  order  he  had  undertaken  this  work,  rewarded  him  with  a  pre- 
fent  of  one  thoufand  pounds.  About  the  year  1652  a  gutta  ferena,  which  had  for 
feveral  years  been  gradually  increafing,  totally  extinguifhed  his  fight.  In  1654 
he  publiftied  his  Defenfia  Secunda  pro  Populo  Anglicano,  and  in  the  year  follow- 
ing his  Defenfio  pro  Se.  After  Richard  Cromwell  had  been  obliged  to  refion  the 
protedorlhip,  Milton  wrote  a  letter,  in  which  he  laid  down  the  model  of  a°  com- 
monwealth J  not  fuch  as  he  thought  the  beft,  but  what  might  be  the  moft  readily 
fettled  in  that  time  of  confufion.  He  alfo  drew  up  another  piece  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  which  feems  to  have  been  addreflTed  to  general  Monk  -,  and  in  February 
i()59-6o,  upon  a  profped  of  the  king's  return,  he  publilhed  his  Ready  and  Ealv 
Way  to  eftablifli  a  free  Commonwealth.  Juft  before  the  reftoration  he  was  re- 
moved from  his  office  of  Latin  fecretary,  and  a  particular  profecution  was  at  firft 
intended  againft  him ;  but  a  juft  efteem  for  his  admirable  parts  and  learning  having 
procured  him  many  friends,  even  among  thofe  who  detefted  his  principles^  he  wat 
included  in  the  general  annefty. 

Milton  had  exerted  himfclf  fo  zealoufly  againft  king  Charles  I.  and  the  royal 
party,  that  it  has  been  thought  a  matter  of  altonifliment  that  he  was  treated  with 
fo  much  lenity,  and  fo  eafily  pardoned.  But  it  appears  that  there  was  powerful 
interceflion  for  him  both  in  council  and  in  parliament.  Secretary  Morris,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Clarges,  greatly  favoured  him,  and  exerted  their  intereft  in  his  behalf; 
and  his  friend  Andrew  Marvell,  member  of  parliament  for  Hull,  formed  a  con- 
fiderable  party  for  him  in  the  houfe  of  commons :  but  the  principal  inftrument  in 
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obtainincy  his  pardon  is  faid  to  have  been  Sir  William  Davenant.  It  is  faid  that 
an  offer  was  made  to  Milton,  of  holding  the  fame  place  of  Secretary  under  king 
CharKs  II.  which  he  had  difcharged  with  fo  much  ability  under  the  commonwealth 
ar)d  under  Cromwell :  but  this  he  abfolutely  refuted,  probably  thinking  that  he 
could  not  accept  this  poft  under  the  prcient  eftablifhment,  without  afting  incon- 
fillently  with  his  principles  and  his  former  conduit.  But  his  wife,  who  was  not 
fo  fcrupulous,  was  very  urgent  with  him  to  accept  fo  advantageous  an  offer  ;  upon 
which  Milton  faid  to  her,  "  You  are  in  the  right,  my  dear;  you,  as  other  wo- 
men, would  ride  in  your  coach  ;  for  me,  my  aim  is  to  live  and  die  an  honeft 
man." 

In  1667,  our  aurhor  fent  into  the  world  his  Paradife  Loft,  "  The  nobleft  poem, 
(fays  Mr.  Fenton)  nexc  to  thofe  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  that  ever  the  wit  of  man 
produced  in  ar:y  age  or  nation."  It  is  furprifing  that  a  work  of  fuch  extraordiny  , 
merit  fliould  nor  have  met  with  a  more  favourable  reception  when  it  was  fiTft  pub- 
lifh  d.  But  Milton's  political  principles,  which  were  greatly  decried  after  the  re- 
ftoration,  piejuJiced  many  againlt  his  writings  -,  and  not  a  few  were  offended  v/ith 
the  novelty  of  a  poem  that  was  not  in  rhime.  We  are  informed  indeed  by  Mr. 
Richardfon,  that  Sir  George  Hungerford,  an  antient  member  of  parliament,  told 
him,  that  Sir  John  Denhim  came  into  the  houfe  one  morning  with  a  iheet  of  Para- 
dife Loft,  w-t'from  the  prefs,  in  his  hand  j  and  being  afked  what  he*iiad  there, 
faid  he  had  part  of  the  nobleft  poem  that  ever  was  written  in  any  language,  or  in 
any  ao-e.  However,  it  appears  to  have  bc?en  in  general  but  little  known  till  about 
two  years  afier,  when  the  earl  of  Dorfet  rtcommended  it,  as  Mr.  Richardfon  was 
informed  by  Dr.  Tancred  Robinfon  the  phyfician  •,  who  had  been  often  told  by 
Fleetv/ood  Shephard,  that  the  earl,  in  company  with  Mr.  Shephard,  looking  about 
for  books  in  Little  Britain,  accidentally  met  with  Paradife  Loft;  and  being  fur- 
prized  at  fome  paffages  in  turning  it  over,  he  bought  it.  The  bookfeller  begged 
his  lordfhip  to  fpeak  in  its  favour  if  he  liked  it,  for  the  imprefiion  lay  on  his  hands 
as  wafte  paper.  The  earl  having  read  it,  fent  it  to  Dryden,  who  in  a  (hort  time 
returned  it  Avith  this  anfwer,  '■' '1  his  man  cuts  us, all  out,  and  the  antients  too.'* 
Dryden's  epigram  upon  Milton  is  well  known*;  and  thofc  Latin  verfes  by  Dr. 
Barrow  the  phyfician,  and  the  Englifh  ones  by  Andrew  Marvel],  ufually  prefixed 
to  the  Paradife  Loft,  were  written  before  the  fecond  edition,  and  were  publifhed 
with  it.  out  ftill  the  poem  was  not  generally  known  and  efteemed,  nor  did  it 
meet  with  the  applaufe  it  dekrved,  till  after  the  edition  in  folio,  which  was  pul>- 
liftied  in  1688  by  fubfcription.  Ihe  bookfeller  was  advifed  and  encouraged  to  un- 
dertake this  edition  by  Mr.  Somers,  afterwards  lord  Somers,  who  not  only  fub- 
fcribed  himfclf,  but  was  zealous  in  promoting  the  fubfcription  :  and  in  the  lift  of 
fubicnbers  we  find  tome  of  the  moft  eminent  names  of  that  time.  There  were  two 
editions  more  in  folio,  one  in  1692,  the  other  in  1695-,  for  the  poem  was  now  fo 
well  received,  that  notwithftanding  the  price  of  it  was  four  times  greater  than  be- 
fore, the  iale  increafed  every  year.     But  the  moft  elegant  edition  was  nubliihed  in 

*  .1:  may  not,  however,  be  iinproper  to  infcrt  it  here  :  it  is  as  follows: 

•'  Tliree  Poets,  inthree  dift'ant  ages  born^ 

"  Greece,  Italy,  and  England,   ditl  adorn. 

"  Tlie  firlt  in  loftinefs  of-  thduglu  furpait  5 

**  The  n^xt  in  ijiajelty  ;   in  both  the  laft. 

"  Tlic  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go  : 

**^  To  make  a  third,  flic  join'd  the  former  two," 
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1749,  ^y  ^^-  Thomas  Newton,  now  bifhop  of  Briflol,  with  notes,  and  the  life  of 
the  author.  The  Pa  rati  ife  Loll  was  tranflired  into  blank  verfe,  in  Low  Dutch, 
and  printed  in  1728-,  into  French  profe,  in  1729;  and  into  Italian  verfe  by  Roll! 
in  1736.  There  are  a!fo  th'ree  Latin  verfions  of  it,  one  by  Mr.  Hog,  a  Scotfman, 
publiihed  in  1690,  another  by  Dr.  Trapp,  and  the  third  by  Mr.  Dobfon,  fellow 
of  New  College  in  Oxford.  The  laft  being  reputed  the  beft,  Mr.  Dobfon  received 
a  thoufand  pounds  for  it,  which  had  been  propofed  for  this  undertaking  in  1735, 
by  William  Ben fon,  efquire,  auditor  of  the  imprell.  Thus  v/as  juilice  at  length 
done  to  the  merits  of  this  illuflrious  bard  ;  and  Milton  is  now  confidered  as  an 
Englilh  clafllc,  and  the  Paradife  Loll:  generally  el\eemed  the  nobleft  and  mod  fub- 
lime  of  modern  poems,  and  equal  at  Icaft  to  the  beft  of  the  antient. 

In  1670  he  publifhed  his  Hiftory  of  Britain;  and  in  1671,  his  Paradife  Re- 
gained. It  is  comn:!only  reported,  that  Milton  hirnfelf  preferred  this  poem  to  the 
Paradife  Loft  ^  but  all  that  can  be  afier.ed  upon  good  authority  is,  that  he  was  not 
pleafed  to  hear  this  poem  decried  fo  much  as  it  was,  in  comparifon  with  the  other. 
And  certainly  (fays  Dr.  Newton)  "  It  is  very  worthy  of  the  author,  and,  contrary 
to  what  Mr.  Poland  relates,  Milton  may  be  feen  in  Paradife  Regained  as  well  as 
in  Paradife  Loft.  If  it  is  inferior  in  poetry,  I  know  not  whether  it  is  not  fuperior 
in  fentiment;  if  it  is  lefs  defcriptive,  it  is  more  argumentative  ;  if  it  doth  not  fome- 
times  rifefo  high,  neither  doth  it  ever  fink  fo  low  ;  and  it  has  not  met  with  the  ap- 
probation it  deferves,  only  becaufe  it  has  not  been  more  read  and  confidered.  His 
fubjed  indeed  is  confined,  and  he  has  a  narrow  foundation  to  build  upon  ;  but  he 
has  raifed  as  noble  a  fuperftrufture,  as  fuch  little  room  and  fuch  fcanty  materials 
would  allow.  The  great  beauty  of  it  is  the  contraft  between  the  two  charafters  of 
'the  Tempter  and  Our  Saviour,  the  artful  fophiftry  and  fpecious  infinuations  of  the 
one  refuted  by  the  ftrcng  fcnfe  and  manly  eloquence  of  the  other." 

Bcfides  the  works  that  we  have  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  an  excellent  tragedy 
called  Samfon  Agoniftesj  a  brief  hiftory  of  Mufcovy ;  an  inftitution  of  logic  after- 
the  method  of  Peter  Ramus  •,  poems  on  feveral  occafions,  both  Latin  and  Eno-- 
lilh ;  a  treatife  of  the  civil  power  in  ecclefiaftical  caufes,  &c.  &c.  A  tomplete 
and  elegant  edition  of  his  profe  works  was  publifhed  at  London  in  1738,  in  two 
volumes  folio,  with  an  account  of  his  life  and  writings,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Birch  ;- 
and  his  poems  have  been  collefted  and  printed  together  ii^  three  volumes  quarto, 
and  three  volumes  odavo.  He  died  of  the  gout  at  his  houfe  in  Bunhill-row,  in 
November  1674,  in  the  fixty-fixth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  near  his  father 
in  St,  Giles's  church,  Cripplegate.  He  left  behind  him  three  daughters  by  his 
firft  wife.  In  1737  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Weftminfter- abbey, 
at  the  expence  of  Mr.  Benfon,  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  impreft. 

Mr.  Fenton.has  given  the  following  defcription  of  this  great  poet:  *'  In  his' 
y-outh  he  is  faid  to  have  been  extremely  han.  fome :  the  colour  of  his  hair  was  a 
light  brown  ;  the  fymmetry  of  his  features  exadt,  enlivened  with  an  agreeable  air, 
and  a  beautiful  mixture  of  fair  and  rudciy.  His  ftaturetlid  not  exceed  the  middle 
ftze  ;  neither  too  lean,  nor  corpulent;  his  limbs  well  proportioned,  nervous,  and 
aiftive;  ferviceable  in  all  refpefts  to  his  cxercifing  the  fword,  in  which  he  much 
delighted,  and  wanted  neither  fkill  nor  courage  to  refent.an  affront  from  men  of., 
the  mott  athletic  conftitutions.  In  his  diet  he  was  abftemious;  not  delicate  in  tha 
choice  of  his  difhes ;  and  ftrong  liquors  of  all  kinds  we-'e  his  averfion.  Being  too 
fadly  convinced  how  much  his  health  had  fuffcred  by  night-ftudies  in  his  younger 
years,  he  ufed  to  go  ear^y  (fddom  later  than  nine)  to  reft*,  and  rofc  commonly 
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before  five  in  the  morning.  It  is  reported  (and  there  is  a  paffage  in  one  of  his 
Latin  elegies  to  countenance  tlie  tradition)  that  his  fancy  made  the  happielt  flights 
in  the  fpring  -,  bat  one  of  his  nephews  ufed  to  deliver  it  as  Milton's  own  obfer- 
vation,  that  his  invention  was  in  its  higheft  perfeftion  from  September  to  the  ver- 
nal equinox  :  however,  it  was,  tlie  great  inequalities  to  be  found  in  his  compo- 
fures,  are  inconteftible  proofs,  that  in  feme  feafons  he  was  but  one  of  the  people. 
When  blindnefs  reftrained  him  from  other  exercifes,  he  had  a  machine  to  fwing  in, 
for  the  prefervation  of  his  health,  and  diverted  himfelf  in  his  chamber  with  play- 
ing on  an  organ.  His  deportment  was  ereft,  open,  affable  ^  his  converfation  eafy, 
cheerful,  inftruiTlive-,  his  wit  on  all  occafions  ai  command,  facetious,  grave,  or 
iatirical,  as  the  fubjed  required.  His  judgment,  when  difengaged  from  religious 
and  political  fpeculations,  was  juft  and  penetrating  j  his  apprehenfions  quick  ^  his 
memory  tenacious  of  what  he  read  ■,  his  reading  only  not  fo  extenfive  as  his  genius, 
for  that  was  univerfal.  And  having  treafured  up  fuch  immenfe  ftores  of  fcicnce, 
perhaps  the  faculties  of  his  foul  grew  more  vigorous  after  he  was  deprived  of  his 
light;  and  his  imagination  (naturally  fublime,  and  enlarged  by  reading  romances, 
of  which  he  was  much  enamoured  in  his  youth)  when  it  was  wholly  abftra6ted 
from  material  objects,  was  more  at  liberty  to  make  fuch  amazing  excurfions  into 
the  ideal  world,  when,  in  compofing  his  divine  work,  he  was  tempted  to  range 

*'  Beyond  the  vifiblc  diurnal  fphere.** 

With  fo  many  accomplifhments,  not  to  have  had  fome  faults  and  misfortunes,  to 
be  laid  in  the  balance  with  the  fame  and  felicity  of  writing  Paradife  Loft,  would 
have  been  too  great  a  portion  for  humanity." 

MITCHEL  (Sir  David)  a  diftinguifhed  admiral,  was  defcended  from  a 
worthy  family  in  Scotland,  and  at  fixteen  years  of  age  was  put  apprentice  to  the 
mafter  of  a  trading  veflel  at  Leiih,  with  whom  he  continued  feven  years.  He  af- 
terwards Terved  as  mate  aboard  feveral  Ihips,  particularly  in  northern  voyages; 
by  which  he  not  only  acquired  great  fkill  as  a  leaman^  but  attained  moft  of  the 
modern  languages;  which,  with  his  extraordinary  fkill  in  the  mathematics,  and 
other  genteel  accomplifliments,  recommended  him,  after  his  being  prefled  to  fea  in 
the  Dutch  fervice,  to  the  favour  of  his  officers.  At  the  Revolution,  being  re- 
markable for  his  fkill  in  maritime  affairs,  and  his  attachment  to  the  government,; 
he  was  made  a  captain,  and  foon  diftinguifhed  and  promoted,  fo  that  in  i  693  he^ 
commanded  the  fquadron  that  conveyed  the  king  to  Holland  ;  and  by  this  means. 
having  an  opportunity  of  frequently  converfmg  with  his  majefty,  became  fo  muc&^ 
in  his  favour,  that  in  the  next  promotion  he  was  made  rear-admiral  of  the  Blue,, 
and  foon  after  appointed  one  of  the  grooms  of  his  majefty's  bed-chamber. 

In  1694  Sir  David  Mitchel,  being  then  a  knight,  and  rear-admiral  of  the  Red, 
failed  with  admiral  Rufliel  into  the  Mediterranean;  and  on  the  admiral's,  return 
home,  he  was  made  commander  in  chief  of  a  fquadron  left  in  thofe  feas.  In  ■1696- 
he  ferved  under  Sir  George  Rooke,  with  whom  he  lived  in  great  friendfliip.  He 
afterwards  brought  over  from  Holland,  and  carried  back  Peter  the  Great^  emperor 
of  RufTia,  and  alfo  attended  him  during  the  whole  tims  he  ftaid  in  England;  and 
that  prince,  who  often  declared  that  he  had  learned  more  of  maritime  affairs  from 
him,  than  from  any  other  perfon  whatever,  offered  him  the  higheft  preferments  in 
Mulx:ovy,  if  he  v/ould  accompany  him  thither;    but  this  propofai  was  neither 
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agreeable  to  Sir  David's  circiimftances  nor  inclinations  -,  for  having  been  appointed 
gentleman  of  the  black  rod,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Flfetwood  Shepherd,  and  havjn^ 
alfo  his  pay  as  vice-admiral,  he  had  no  leufon  to  quit  his  native  country,  even  to 
oblige  lb  great  a  prince.  His  (kill  and  condud  as  a  feaman,  and  his  perfed  ac- 
quaintance with  every  branch  of  naval  affairs,  rendered  him  extremely  urcfui,  and 
his  polite  behaviour  made  him  agreeable  to.  every  adminifliracion.  Upon  the  accef- 
fion  of  queen  Anne,  Sir  David  was  appointed  one  of  the  council  to  prince  George 
of  Denmark,  then  lord  high  admiral;  in  which  office  he  continued  till  the  year 
before  the  prince's  death,  when  he  was  laid  afide-,  but  upon  another  change  of 
affairs  he  was  fent  over  to  Holland  to  expoftulate  with  the  ftates-general  upo'n  the 
deficiencies  of  their  quota  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  which  commiffion 
he  difcharged  with  great  honour.  This  was  the  lad  public  a£l  of  his. life,  for 
foon  after  his  return  to  England,  hedied  at  his  feat  called  Popes,  in  Hertfordihirc 
on  the  firft  of  June  1710. 

MOLESWORTH  (Robert)  vifcount  Molefworth,,  an  eminent  {latefman  and 
polite  writer,  was  dcfceaded  from  an  Englifh  family,  but  his  father  havino-  ferved 
in  the  civil  wars  in  Ireland,  afterwards  fettled  in  Dublin,  where  he  became  a  con- 
fiderable  merchant,  and  died  in  September,   16,56,  leaving  his,  wife   pregnant  wiLb 
this  his  only  chikl.     He  was  born   at  Dublin  in  Decembe'r  following,  and  havino- 
ftudied  in  the  college  there,  married  a  fifter  of  Richard  earl  of  Bellamonr.     When 
the  Prince  of  Orange  entered  England,  Mr.  Molefworth  diftinguiihed  himfelf  by 
his  eirly  and  zealous  appearance  in  defence  of  the  liberty  and  religion  of  his  coun-; 
try ;  which  rendered  him   fo  obnoxious  to  king  James,  that  he  v^as  attainted,  and  ; 
his  .eliate  fequeilered.  _  But  king  William, was  no  fooner  eftabli/hed  on.tl.e  throne,  J 
than  he  made  him  one  of  his  privy-council;  and  in  1692  he   was  fent  envoy  ex- 
traordinary to  the, court  of  Denmark,  where  he  refided  above  three  years,  till  dif- , 
obliging  his  Danifh  m.ajefty  by  claiming  fome  privileges  which,  by  the  cuftom  of-, 
the  country,  are   denied  to  every   body  but  the  king,  he  was  forbid  the  court:,  on  ! 
w:hich,  pretending  bufinefs  in  Flanders,  he  retired  thither,  and,  without  an  audi-  ' 
ence  of  leave,  returned  home,  where  he  drew  up  an  account  of  Denmark,  vhich, 
though  it  offended  that  court,  was  well  received  by  the  public,  and  tranfiated  into 
feveral  languages.     It  was  likewife  fo  highly  approved  by  the  earl  of  Sbaftlbury, 
the  author  of  the  Cha-afteriftics,  that  ic  occafioned  a  (tiid  friendfliip  betv-^een  h;m' 
and  Mr.  Molefworth.     This   piece  was  however  anfwered  by  Dr.  William  Kino-, 
,the  Danifh  envoy  furnifning  him  with  materials  for  that  purpofe.     Mr.  Molefwortli 
•ferved  his  country  in  the   houfe  of  commons   in   both  kingdomsj  b:ino-  chofen  for 
.the  borough  of  Swordes   in  Ireland,  and  for  thole  of  Bodmyn,  S:,  ^fichael,  and 
Eafl  Retford  in  England;. and  he   always  behaved  with  the  greateH  firmnefJ  and    ■ 
fteadinefs,  in  defence  of  the  principles  he  had  embraced.     He  was  a  member  of 
queen  Anne's  privy-council,  till  the  latter  end  of  her  reign,  when  party  fpiriL  run- 
ning high,  he  was  removed  from  the  board.     But  as  he  ifrenuoully  maintained  the 
houfe  of  Hanover's  right  to  fucceed  to  the  throne,  king  George  1.  on  his  obtain- 
ing i^he  ccownj  appointed  him  one  of  his  privy-council  in  Ireland,  and  alfo  a  com- 
raiiTjoner  of  trade  and  plantations;  and  in  1716  he  was  advanced  to  the  peeraoe 
of  Ireland,  by  the  tirle  of  baron  Philipftown,  and  vifcount  Molefworth  of  Swordes, 
His  lord Qiip  was  likewife  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  continued  to  ferve 
his  country  with   incorruptible  integrity  till  the  two  lalt  years  of  his  life,  which 
he  fpencin  a  (ludious  and  learned  retirement,  and  died  on  the  22d  of  May    i-^iq 
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at  his  feat  at  Brecdenftown,  in  the  county  of  Dublin.  He  is  the  reputed  author 
of  feveral  pieces  written  with  great  force  of  reafon  and  mafculine  eloquence  •,  he  alio 
wrote  an  addrefs  to  the  houfe  of  commons  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture, 
and  tranflated  Hottoman's  Franco-Gallia,  a  Latin  treatife  on  the  ftate  of  the 
French  before  the  incroachments  made  on  their  liberties.  He  had  by  his  wife  fcvcn 
fons  and  four  daughters  ;  one  of  whom,  named  Mary,  was  diftinguilhed  for  her 
poetic  genius. 

MONK  (George)  duke  of  Albemarle,  the  renowned  reftorerof  king  Charles  II. 
to  his  crown  and  kingdom,  was  born  of  an  ancient  family  at  Potheridge  in  Oe- 
v'onfhire,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1608.  He  dedicated  himfelf  to  arms  from  his 
youth,  no  prcvifion  being  expeded  from  his  father  Sir  Thomas  Monk,  a  gentle- 
man of  reduced  fortune.  Before  he  was  quite  feventeen,  he  entered  as  a  volunteer 
under  his  kinfman  Sir  Richard  Green  vile,  who  was  then  at  Plymouth,  and  jult 
upon  fetting  out  under  lord  Wimbledon,  on  the  ill-concerted,  and  worfe  executed, 
expedition  againft  Spain.  The  ill  fuccels  which  attended  our  young  volunteer's 
fi.-it  efTay,  neither  damped  his  courage  nor  changed  his  martial  inclination;  for 
the  next  year  he  obtained  a  pair  of  colours  under  Sir  John  Burroughs,  in  the  ex- 
pedition to  the  ifle  of  Rhee;  whence  returning  in  1628,  he,  the  following  year, 
ferved  as  an  enfign  in  the  Low  Countries,  firft  under  lord  Oxford,  and  then  under 
lord  Goring,  by  whom  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  captain.  In  this  ftation 
he  was  concerned  in  feveral  fieges  and  battles;  and  having,  in  ten  years  fervice, 
by  a  fteady  and  clofe  application  to  the  duties  of  his  profcfTion,  made  himfelf  an 
abfolute  mafter  of  the  military  art,  he  returned  to  his  native  country  juft  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  between  king  Charles  I.  and  his  Scottifli  fubjeds.  Our 
captain's  reputation,  backed  by  the  powerful  recommendations  of  the  earl  of  Lei- 
cefter  and  lady  Carlifle,  procured  him  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  regi- 
ment belonging  to  lord  Ncv\'port;  in  which  poll  he  ferved  in  the  king's  northern 
expedition. 

The  treaty  commenced  at  Rippon,  had  fcarce  put  an  end  to  the  Scotch  war, 
when  the  horrid  Irifh  rebellion  broke  out;  in  quelling  which,  colonel  Monk  did 
fuch  confiderable  fervice,  that  the  lords-] uftices  appointed  him  governor  of  Dub- 
lin ;  but  the  parliament  interceding,  that  authority  was  vefled  in  another;  and 
foon  after,  the  colonel  returned  to  Lngland  with  his  regiment,  on  his  figning  a 
truce  with  the  Irilli  rebels,  purfuant  to  the  king's  orders ;  which  was  done  on  the 
fifteenth  of  September,  1643:  but,  on  the  colonel's  arrival  at  Briftol,  he  was  met 
by  orders  borh  from  Ireland  and  Oxford,  direfting  lord  Hawley,  governor  of  Brif- 
tol, to  fecure  him  till  further  orders.  However,  his  lordfhip  (on  being  informed 
of  the  unjud  fufpicions  entertained  of  the  colonel,  purely  for  being  an  officer 
under  the  carl  of  Leicefler,  who  was  nominated  by  the  parliament  to  command  the 
forces  raifeJ,  and  paid  by  them  for  the  Irilh  fervice  ;  and  from  a  fear  that  he  might 
not  willingly  enter  into  a  war  againft  thofe  whofe  pay  he  received  ;  and  being  la- 
tisfied  he  had  no  f  >rt  of  inclination  to  fide  with  them)  fuffered  him  to  proceed  to 
Oxford  on  his  bare  parole  ;  where  he  fo  fully  juftified  himfelf  to  lord  Digby, 
then  fecretary  of  ftate,  that  he  was  by  that  nobleman  introduced  to  his  majefty  ; 
but  his  regiment  was  given  to  colonel  Warren,  who  had  been  his  major. 

In  order  to  make  h:m  amends  for  this  precipitancy,  the  king  railed  him  to  the 
rank  of  mrjor-gcneral  in  the  Irifli  brigade,  then  co'-.r-iunded  by  lord  Byron,  and 
tmployed  in  the  ficge  of  Nantwich,  in  Chrfliire;  to  which  poft  Monk  fpeedily 
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repaired,  but-  arrived  only  time  enough  to  iliare  in  the  unfortunate  furpriflil  of  that 
whole   brigade  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  brought  a  confiderable  body  of  the 
parliament's  forces  to  the  relief  of  that  place  ;  from  whence  Monk  was  fenc  to 
Hull,  among  the  other  prifoners,  and  was  in  a  fhort  time  conveyed  to  the  lower 
of  London,  where  he  remained  in  clofe  confinement  till  the  thirteenth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1646;  and  then,  as  the  only  means  to  procure  his  liberty,  he  took  the  cove- 
nant, engaged  with  the  parliament,  and  agreed  to  accept  a  command  under  them  ia 
the  Irifli  fervice.     He  fet  out  for  Ireland  in  January  following,  but  returned  in 
April  on  account  of  fome  impediments.     Soon  after,  he  was  made  commander  in 
chief  of  all  the  parliament's  forces  in  the  north  of  Ireland  ;  whereupon  he  returned 
to  that  kingdom  and  landed  at  Belfad.     The  Scots  under  the  command  of  major- 
general  iVIonroe,  refufuig  to  join  the  Englifh  in  the  fervice  of  the  parliament,  co- 
lonel Monk  was  prevented  from  entering  into  aftion  fo  foon  as  he  chofe  ;  but  beino- 
joined  by  colonel  Jones,    he  made  large  amends,    and  difputed  the  pofTenion  of 
Ulfter  very  warmly  with  Owen  Roe  O'Neal,  obliging  him   to  raife  the  fiege  of.' 
Londonderry.     Yet,  notwithftanding  thefe  fmall  fucceifes,  the  fupcriority  of  the 
marquis  of  Ormond  and  lord  Inchiquin,  at  the  head  of  the  royalilts,  and  the  un- 
conquerable diflruft  of  the  Scots,  to  whom  molt  of  his  garriibn  of  Dundalk  re- 
volted on  their  approach  to  that  place,  reduced  him  to  the  necefTity  of  entering 
into  a  treaty  with  O'Neal;  who  deceiving  him,  he  was  obliged  to  furrender  Dun- 
dalk to  lord  Inchiquin,  and  return  to  England ;  where  he  was  called  to  an  account 
by  the  parliament  for  having  treated  with  the  Irifli  rebels.     About  this  time,  his 
elder  brother  dying  without  ilfue  male,  the  family  eftat?,  by  entail,  devolved  upon 
him,  and  he  repaired  it  from  the  ruinous  condition  in  which  his  father  and  brother 
had  left  it.     He  had  fcarce  fettled  his  private  affairs  when  he  was  called  upon  to 
ferve  againft  the  Scots,  (who  had  proclaimed  king  Charles  11.)  under  Oliver  Crom- 
well, by  whom  he  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  the  artillery,  and  had  a  regi- 
ment given  him.     In  this  poll  he  was  extremely  ftrviceable  to  Cromwell,  particu- 
larly at  the  famous    battle  of  Dunbar-,     where   perfonally  charging  and  routino' 
Lower's  regiment,  he  led  the  way  to  that  compleat  vidory  there  obtained   by   the 
Englidi  forces.     After  this,  he  was  employed   in  difperfing  a  body  of  irregulars, 
known  by  the  name  of  Mofs-troopers ;  and  in  reducing   the  caflles  of  Darlington, 
Rofwell,  Brothwick,  and   Tantallon,    where  they  -ufed  to  harbour  :    he  was  alfo 
concerned  in  fettling  the  articles  for  the  furrender  of  Edinburgh  caftle;  and,  being 
left  commander  in  chief  in  Scotland,  at  the  head  of  fix  thoufand  men,  by  Crom- 
well, when  he  returned  to  England  in  purfuit  of  Charles  II.  he  brfieged  and  took 
Sterling,  and  carried   Dundee  by  ftofm  •,    where  he  behaved  with  great  cruelty, 
putting  the  governor  and  eight  hundred  men   to  the  fword.     Soon  afterwards,  Sr. 
Andrew's  and  Aberdeen  having  alfo  fubmitted  to  him,  he  was  fcized  with  a  vioient 
fit  of  illnefs,  which  obliged  him,  in   1652,  to  go  to  Bath  for  his  recovery.     Re- 
turning from  thence,  he  fet  out  again  for  Scotland,  as  one  of  the  commilTioners 
for   uniting  that  kingdom    with  the   new-erefled  Englifla  commonwealth ;  which 
having  brought  to  a  fuccefsful  conclufion,  he  returned  to  London. 

The  Dutch  war  having  now  been  carried  on  for  fome  months,  lieutenant-gene- 
ral Monk,  on  the  death  of  colonel  Popham,  was  joined  with  the  admirals  Blake 
and  Dean  in  the  command  at  fea  ;  and,  on  the  third  of  June,  1655,  he,  by  his 
courage  and  condud,  contributed  gready  to  the  defeat  ilien  given  to  the  Dutch 
fl^et,  and  likewife  to  the  next  obtained  on  the  thirty-firil  of  July  following.  While 
Monk,  and  the  other  admirals,  v/ere  tlius  triumphing  over  the  nation's  enemies 
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and  incieafing  thelionour  of  the  commonwealth  abroad,  Cromwell  was  paving  his 
uay  to  ti-ie  fuprcmacy  at  home;  which,  on  the  fixteenih  of  December,  1653,  he 
obtained  under  the  tide  of  protedcv.  In  this  capacity  he  foon  concluded  a  peace 
with  tht  Dutch,  who  obtained  much  more  favourable  terms  from  him  than  what 
the  council  of  Hate  and  parliament  had  appeared  v,rilling  to  grant.  Monk,  who 
Ijy  wiih  his  fleet  on  the  Dutch  coafr,  remonftratcd  fo  warn-Jy  againft  this  peace, 
and  thofe  remonftranccs  were  fo  well  received  by  Cromwell's  parliament  -,  and  Monk, 
on  his  return,  was  treated  fo  kindly  by  them,  that  Oliver  is  faid  to  have  grown 
.jealous  of  him  to  fuch  degree,  that  he  clufcced  him,  to  find  whether  he  was  in- 
dined  to  any  other  intereil  j  but,  on  receiving  fatisfadion  from  the  general  on  this 
head,  he  not  only  took  him  into  favour,  but,  on  the  breaking  out  of  frefh  trou- 
bics  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  f-nt  him  down  there  commander  in  chief,  for  which 
poft  he  fee  out  in  April  1654.  Arriving  at  Leith,  he  fent  colont-i  Morgan  with  a 
lar^c  detachment  againll  the  .royaliftSi  and,  having  aflifted  in  proclaiming  the 
prc)te61or  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  fourteenth  of  May,  followed  himfclf  with  the  reft 
of  the  forces.  Through  the  general's  prudent  management,  this  war  was  finiihed 
by  Auguft,  when  he  returned  from  the  Mighlands,  and  fixed  his  abode  ac  Dalkeith, 
a 'feat  belonging  to  the  countcfs  of  Buccleugh,  v/ithin  four  or  five  miles  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  where  he  conftantly  rcfided  during  the  time  that  he  ftayed  in  Scotland, 
amufing  himfelf  with  the  pleafures  of  a  rural  life,  and  beloved  by  the  people, 
though  his  government  was  more  abfoluce  than  any  of  their  princes  had  dared  to 
pradtife. 

The  war  in  Scotland  being  thus  fpeedily  and  happily  concluded  for  the  protec- 
tor, he  appointed  a  council'of  (tale  f)r  that  part  of  his  government,  confining  of: 
the  lord  BroghiU,  general  Monk,  colonel  Howard,  colonel  William  Lockhart,  co- 
lonel Adrian  Scroo|i,  colonel  John  Whetham,  and  major-general  Defborough,  who 
came  to  Scotland  in  September  1655,  and  began  to  exercilc  their  authority,  which. 
was  very  cxtenfive.  The  majoiry  of  thefe  commifiioners  (three  of  whom,  lord 
Broghill,  cobnel  HoA'ard,  and  colonel  Whetham,  were  afterwards  very  inftru- 
mental  in  the  reftoration)  concurred  with  general  Monk  in  almoft  every  th^ng  he 
propofed  •,  by  v/hich  m.eans  the  government  of  Scotland  dill  remained  chiefly  in 
his  hands ;  which,  together  with  his  afiable  behiviour  towards  the  better  fort  of 
all  parties,  made  Cronv.vell  b.'gin  to  entertain  fome  fufpicions  of  him-,  and,  in 
order  to  prevent  his  influence  from  growing  too  poweiful,  the  prot.e(^or  ufed  to 
make  frequent  changes  in  the  forces  under  his  command,  by  recalling  fuch  regi- 
ments as  were  mofl  tiulled  by  the  general,  and  fending  in  their  room  thofe  who 
were  mod  violent  and  refaftofy  at  1  otne ;  v.  ho  gave  him  much  trouble  to  bring 
them  into  order,  and  make  them  fubmit  to  that  difcipline  which  he  obliged  all  under 
him  ftiidtly  to  obferve.  Nor  was  this  diftruft  entirely  without  foundation.  It  is 
certain  that  the  king  entertained  good  hopes  of  him,  and  to  that  purpofe  wrote  a 
letter  to  him  from  Cologne  on  the  12th  of  Augufi,  1655.  However,  the  general 
made  no  icruple  of  difcoveriug  every  ilep  taken  by  the  Cavaliers  which  came  to  his 
knc-A'lcdge,  even  to  the  fending  the  protcdlor  this  letter,  and  joined  in  prom.oting 
aJd.'eflfes  to  him  from  the  aimy  in. Scotland;  and  in  1657  he  decreed  a  Uimmons  to 
Oliver's  houfe  of  lords.  Fu...'!  this  period  to  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  general 
Monk  m.:inta'ned  Scotland  in  fubjev^lion,  and  iivtd  free  from  all  dilUirbance,  not 
intermedi'.lmgfu'ther  with  the  mad  poiiticsof  ihole  times,  than  to  put  what  orders 
he  received  from  '-ngland  punduaily  into  execution;  in  puifuance  of  which  plan 
^  he  proclaimed  Riohard  Cromwell  ptctedtor  there  after  his  father's  death,  Richard 
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having  difpatched  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  Thomas)  Clarges,  then  conimiflloner  of  die 
Scotch  and  Irifli  forces,  (whofe  fifter  the  general  had  Ibme  time  before  owned  for 
his  wife)  with  letters  to  him ;  to  which  he  returned  a  fuitable  and  refpedful  an- 
fwer.  At  the  fame  time  he  joined  with  the  reft  of  the  officers  and  army  under  his 
command,  in  an  addrefs  to  the  new  protedor,  whole  power  he  might  eaiily  forefee 
would  have  but  a  fhort  date,  it  having  been  his  opinion  chat  Oliver,  had  he  Jived 
much  longer,  would  fcarce  have  been  able  to  pieferve  himfelf  in  his  llation. 

The  general  receiving  advice  of  the  depoficion  of ,  Richard  Cromwell,  readily- 
abandoned  him  he  had  fo  lately  proclaimed  -,  and  his  brother-in-law  Clarges  being 
again  fent  to  him  from  the  rump-parliament,  on  their  reftoration,  he  acquiefced  m 
all  ihey  had  done,  as  the  fureit  way  to  prcferve  his  own  command  j  and,  with  his 
officers,  figned  the  engagement  againft  Charles  Stuart^  or  any  other  fingle  perfon, 
being  admitted  to  the  government.  But,  when  their  committee,  confillino-  of  ten 
perfons,  began,  on  the  information  of  two  republican  colonels  in  his  army,  to 
make  confiderable  alterations  therein,  by  caffiicring  thofe  officers  in  whom  he  moll 
confided,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  houfe,  complaining  of  this  treatment  in  fo  warm 
a  flile,  at  the  fame  time  engaging  for  the  fidelity  of  his  officers,  that  they  ordeicd 
their  committee  not  to  proceed  further  therein  till  the  general  himfelf  was  con^ 
fulted.  The  royalifts  were  far  from  being  idle  at  this  jundure;  there  had  been  a 
kind  of  fecret  committee  of  that  party  for  managing  afi^;lirs  in  behalf  of  the 
crown,  ever  fince  the  death  of  Charles  I.  among  whom  was  Sir  John  Greenvile^ 
our  general's  kinfman,  who  had  lately  given  a  very  good  living  in  Cornwall  to  Mr. 
Nicholas  Monk,  his  brother;  and  Sir  John  receiving  at  this  time  two  letters  from 
king  Charles  II.  then  at  Bruffels,  one  direded  to  himfelf,  and  the  other  to  the 
general,  together  with  a  private  commiffion  to  treat  with  the  latter,  the  fuccefs  of 
that  overture  ended,  as  it  is  well  known,  in  the  reftoration  of  the  king.  On  the 
eighth  of  May,.  1660,  the  general  affifted  at  the  proclamation  of  king  Charles  IL 
and  being  informed  by  Sir  Thomas  Clarges,  that  his  majefty  intended  to  land  at 
Dover,  he  fet  out  for  that  place.  The  interview  between  the  king  and  the  general 
was  conform.able  to  every  one's  expedation,  full  of  duty  on  one  fide,  and  favour 
and  efteem  on  the  other;  the  king  permitting  the  general  to  ride  in  his  coach  two 
miles  out  of  the  town  ;  when  his  majefty  took  horfe,  and,  with  general  Monk  on 
his  left  hand,  and  his  two  brothers  on  his  right,  proceeded  to  Canterbury,  where 
he  conferred  the  order  of  the  garter  on  hisreftorer,  the  dukes  of  York  and  Glou- 
cefter  invelling  him  with  the  honourable  enfigns  of  that  dignity.  From  Canterbury 
the  king  removed  to  Rochefter,  where  he  lay  on  Monday  the  28th  of  May,  and 
the  next  morning,  being  his  birth-day,  fet  out  for  Black-heath  to  review  tiie  army 
which  the  general  had  caufed  to  be  drawn  up  there;  and  from  thence  proceeded 
to  his  capital,  into  which  he  made  his  public  entry  with  great  magnificence.  Ge- 
neral Munk  was  now  fworn  one  of  the  privy  council,  made  mailer  of  the  horfe, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber,  firft  lord  commiffioner  of  the  Trcafuryi 
and,  in  about  a  month  afterwards,  was  created  a  peer,  by  the  titles  of  baron  Monk 
of  Potheridge,  Bcauchamp,  and  Tees,  earl  of  Forrington,  and  duke  of  Albe- 
marle, with  a  grant  of  feven  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  bcfides  other  penfions.  He 
received  a  very  peculiar  acknowledgment  of  regard  on  being  thus  called  to  the 
peerage,-  almoft  the  whole  houfe  of  commons  attending  him  to  the  very  door  of  the 
houfe  of  lords  ;  and  we  are  told,  that  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  faid,  that  the  induftry 
and  fervice,  which  the  duke  of  Albemarte  had  paid  to  the  crown  fince  the  king's 
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renroraiion,  without  redacting  upon  his  fervice  before,  dcferved  all  the  favour  and 
bounty  v/hich  his  majelty  had  been  pkafed  to  confer  upon  him. 

Jn  Oflobei*,  the  duke  was  made  one  of  the  commifTioners  for  trying  the  regi- 
cides •,  and  w.is  foon  afier  appointed  iord-lieutenant  of  the  counties  of  Devon  and 
Middkfex,  and  of  the  borough  of  Southvvark.  The  parliament  voting  the  dif- 
banding  of  the  army,  the  dulvc  joined  very  heartily  with  lord  chancellor  Kyde  in 
promoting  that  ilep ;  and  took  great  pains,  by  charging  of  officers,  to  bring  it  to 
be  fubmitted  to  quietly  j  in  which  he  fucceeded,  all  but  his  own  regiment  of  foot, 
and  a  new-raifed  regiment  of  horfc  for  the  king's  guard,  being  paid  off  and  dif- 
miffed.  Jn  January  following,  while  the  king  was  accompanying  his  mother  and 
fifter  on  their  return  to  France,  the  duke  was  employed  at  London  in  quelling  an 
infurrecflion  made  by  fome  Fifth-monarchy  men,  under  one  Venner,  a  wine-cooper ; 
who  were  with  fome  difficulty  reduced  by  the  duke's  regiment,  afier  repulfing  fome 
detachments  of  the  city  militia  and  the  new-railed  horfe.  I'his  gave  rife  to  a  pro- 
pofal  for  keeping  up  ftanding  forces-,  but  the  duke  was  averfe  thereto,  faying,  that 
his  endeavouring  to  continue  any  part  of  the  army  would  be  liable  to  fo  much 
inifinterpretaticn,  that  he  would  by  no  means  appear  in  it.  On  the  2 2d  of  April, 
166  f,  the  duke,  as  m after  of  the  horfe,  attended  the  king  in  his  procefTion,  lead- 
ing the  horfe  of  ftate,  from  the  Tower  to  Whitehall ;  and  the  next  day  carried  the 
fceptre  and  dove,  and  was  one  of  the  fupporters  of  the  canopy  during  the  royal 
undion  at  the  coronation  -,  after  which,  he  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham  did  ho- 
mage for  themfelves  and  the  reft  of  their  degree.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  year 
he  was  attacked  with  a  dangerous  illnefs,  from  which  he- was  recovered  by  the 
l<ing's  phyfician,  Sir  Robert  Frafer.  After  this,  every  thing  being  in  full  peace, ' 
he  enjoyed  himfelf  for  fome  time  in  retirement,  till,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
firft  Dutch  war,  in  1664,  he  was,  by  his  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of  York;,  who 
commanded  trie  fleet,  intrufted  with  the  care  of  the  admiralty,  receiving  at  th/e 
I'.ime  time  a  very  obliging  letter  from  his  royal  highnefs. 

The  p'ague  broke  out  in  Londc^n  the  fame  year-,  an.l  the  king  removing  from 
thence  to  Oxford,  the  duke  of  Albemarle's  vigilance  and  adivity  made  his  majefty 
regard  him  as  the  fitteft  nobleman  to  be  entrufted  with  the  care  of  his  capital  city 
in  that  time  of  imminent  danger  and  diftrefs  •,  which  additional  burthen  he  chear- 
fully  underwent,  and  was  greatly  afTifted  therein  by  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  earl  of  Craven.  About  IVlichaelmas  the  king  fent  for  him  to  Oxford,  whi- 
ther he  immediately  repaired,  and,  on  his  arrival,  found  his  majefty  had  appointed 
prince  Rupert  and  himfelf  joint  admirals  for  the  enfuing  year-,  which  poft,  though 
many  of  his  friends  difTuaded  him,  he  readily  accepted,  and  immediately  fet  him- 
felf diligently  about  his  new  employment ;  wherein  all  the  care  of  finifhing  thofe 
new  (hips  which  were  on  the  ftocks,  repairing  the  old  ones,  which  had  been  much 
damaged  in  an  a6lion  with  the  Dutch  tha'.  fummcr,  viflualling  and  manning  the 
■whole  i-]eer,  fell  chiefly  to  his  lot,  and  was  fo  effectually  and  expeditioufly  purfued 
by  him,  the  feamen  offering  in  crowds  to  the  ftrvice,  becaufe  they  faid  they  woie 
fure  that  hon-ft  George,  as  they  commonly  called  him,  would  fee  them  vvell  fed  and 
juftly  paid,  that  on  23-d  of  April,  1666,  the  prince  and  he  took  their  leaves  of 
ohe  king,  and  repaired  on  board  the  fleet  -,  where  the  former  hoifted  his  flag  as  ad- 
miral of  the  white,  on  board  the  Royal  James  j  and  the  latter,  as  admiral  of  the 
jed,  on  board  the  Royal  Charles. 

The  particulars  of  Itis  bravery  againft  the  Dutch  in  this  (lation  are.  properly  the 
Jubjcft  of  general  hiftory,  to  which  therefore  we  refer.     He  returned  home  in  the: 
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beginning  of  September,  and  lay  with  the  fleet  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  St.  Helen's, 
-near  Spithead.  During  that  interval,  broke  out  the  terrible  fire  in  London  ;  which 
beginning  on  the  fecond  of  September,  1666,  burned  with  unparalielkd  fury  for 
three  days,  and  laid  the  greateft  part  of  the  city  in  afhes.  I  his  unexpected  acci- 
dent immediately  occafioned  the  duke  of  Albsmarle  to  be  recalled  from  the  fleer, 
to  afllft  in  quieting  the  minds  of  the  people  j  who  exprefil^d  their  affed-ion  and  cf- 
licm  for  him,  by  crying  out  publicly,  as  he  pafled  through  the  ruined  ftreets,  that 
"  if  his  grace  had  been  there,  the  city  had  not  been  burned."  About  his  fixtieth 
year  he  was  attacked  with  a  dropfy,  which  being  too  much  neglefted,  'cained 
ground  upon  him  pretty  fad,  and  at  length  put  a  period  to  his  life  on  the  third  of 
■January,  1669-70.  'I'he  king,  as  a  mark  of  his  regard  to  the  memory  of  this  va- 
liant commander,  caufcd  his  remains  to  be  depofited  among  the  monarchs  of  Eno-, 
land  in  Weftminfter-abbey. 

The  duke  of  Albemarle  was  an  author;  a  light  in  which  he  is  tut  little  known, 
yet  in  which  he  did  not  want  merit.     While  he  was  a  prifoner  in  the  Tower,  Ive 
compofed  a  treatife  which  was  afterwards  publifhed,  entitled,  Obfervations  U])on 
military  and  political  affairs.     Several  of  his  fpeeches  and  letters  have  been  alfo- 
printed. 

MONSON"  (Sir  William)  a  famous  Englifli  admiral,  was  the  third  fon  of  Sir 
John  Monfon,  of  South  Carlton  in  Lincolnfhire,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1569. 
•He  ftudied  two  years  in  Haliol-college,  Oxford  ;  but  being  of  an  aftive  and  mar- 
tial difpofition,  he  grew  weary  of  a  contemplative  life,  and  went  early  to  fea  in  the 
condition  of  a  private  man.  In  I587  he  had  the  command  of  a  ih'ip,  and  in  1589. 
was  vice-admiral  to  the  earl  of  Cumberland  in  his  expedition  to  the  Azore  iflands; 
in  their  return  from  which  enterprize,  they  fuffered  the  moll  dreadful  hard/hips. 
*'  The  extremity  we  endured  (fays  he  in  his  naval  tradts)  was  moKe  terrible  thaa 
befel  any  fliip  in  the  eighteen  years  war.  For  fixteen  days  together  we  never 
tafted  a  drop  of  drink,  either  beer,  wine,  or  v/ater;  and  though  we  had  plenty  of 
beef  and  pork  of  a  year's  faking,  yet  did  we  forbear  eating  it,  for  fear  of  making 
us  the  drier.  Many  drank  fait  water,  and.  thofe  that  did  died  fuddenly,  and  the 
lad  words  they  ufually  fpoke  were.  Drink,  drink,  drink  !  And  I  dare  boldly  fay, 
that  of  five  hundred  men  that  were  in  that  Ihip  feven  years  ago,  at  this  day  there 
is  not  a  man  alive  but  myfelf  and  one  more."  He  afterwards  ferved  a  frcond  time 
under  the  earl  of  Cumberland,  when  they  took  leveral  Spanilh  fliips  ;  and  captain 
Monfon  being  fent  to  convoy  one  of  them  to  England,  was  taken,  after  a  long  and 
bloody  fight,  by  fix  Spanifii  gallies,  and  detained  as  an  hoftage  for  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  covenants  -,  and  being  carried  to  Portugal,  he  was  confined  in  pri- 
fon  near  two  years  at  Cafcais  and  Lilbon.  In  1594  he  was  created  mailer  of  arts  at. 
Oxford. 

In  1596  he  ferved  in  the  expedition  to  Cadiz,  under  Robert  Devereux,  earl  of 
Efitx,  to  whom  he  was  of  great  fervice  by  his  wife  and  moderate  counfel,  and 
was  defervedly  knighted.  He  was  employed  in  feveral  other  expediuons,  and  v.-as 
highly  honoured  and  efteemed  during  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  In  i  604  he 
was  appointed  admiral  of  the  Narrow  Seas,  in  which  ilation  he  continued  till  ;6i6, 
during  which  time  he  fupported  the  honour  of  the  Englifh  flag  againtl  the  info- 
lence  of  the  infant  commonwealth  of  Holland,  and  protedcd  our  trade  againfl  the 
cj^croachments  of  France. 
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Kotwidiftanding  hi3  faithful  fervices,'  he  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  Into  difgrace^ 
aaJ,  through  the  intrigues  of  fome  powerful  courtiers,  was,  in  the  year  1616,  impri- 
Ibncd  in  the  Tower  j  but  on  his  being  examined  by  the  lord  chief  jultice  Coke  and 
iecretaiy  Winwood,  he  was  difchaiged-,  and  foon  after  he  publifhed  a  vindication 
of  his  conduft,  with  an  account  of  the  infolence  of  the  Dutch.  At  length,  in 
1635,  it  being  found  neceflary  to  equip  a  large  fleet,  in  order  to  break  a  confede- 
racy that  was  forming  between  the  French  and  Dutch,  he  was  appointed  vice-ad- 
niiral  of  that  armament,  and  performed  his  duty  with  great  honour  and  bravery. 
This  was  the  laft  fervice  in  which  he  was  employed  •,  for  he  fpent  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  peace  and  privacy  at  his  feat  at  Kinnerfley  in  Surry,  where  he  digefted 
and  finifhed  his  Naval  Tra6ls,  and  died  there  in  February  1642-3,  in  the  fev«ity- 
fourth  year  of  his  age. 

MONTAGUE  (Edward)  earl  of  Sandwich,  an  illuftrious  Englilliman,  who 
united  the  qualifications  of  general,  admiral,  and  ftatefman,  was  the  fon  of  Sir  Sid- 
ney Montague,  the  youngelt  of  fix  fons  of  Edward  lord  Montague  of  Boughton. 
He  was  born  on  the  27th  of  July,   1625,  and  having,  received  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education,  entered  very  ear-y  into  bufineis.     He  married,  when   not  much 
above  feventeen,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Crew,  afterwards  lord  Crew  of  Stene -,  and 
in  Auguft  1643  received  a  commilTion  to  raife  and  command  a  regiment  under  the 
earl  of  E&x.     This   he  performed,  though  but  eighteen  years   of  age,  and  took 
the  field  in  fix  weeks.     He  was  prefent  at  the  Ilorming  of  Lincoln  on  the  6th  of 
May,   1644,  which  was  one  of  the  warmeft  a6lions  in  the  civil  war.     He  was  like- 
wife  in   the  battle  of  Marfton-moor,  fought  on    the  2d   of  July  the  fam.e  year, 
where  he  diftinguiflied  himfclf  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  when  the  ciiy  of  York  de- 
manded to  capitulate,  he  was   appointed  one  of  the  commifiloners  for  fettling  the 
articles,  though  he  was  then  but  m  his  nineteenth  year.     We  find  him  the  next  year 
in  the  battle  of  Nafeby,  and  in   July  1645,  he  ftormed  the  town  of  Bridgwater. 
In  September  he  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  ftorm  of  Bridol,  where  he  diftin- 
guiflied himfelf  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  and  on  the  loth  of  September,  1645, 
fubfcribed  the  articles  of  the  capitulation  granted  to  prince  Rupert,  on  the  delivery 
of  that  important  place  to  the  parliament.     But  after  all  this  fervice  in  the  army, 
at  fo  early  an  ase,  he  fliewed  no  inclination  to  make  the  fword  the  fupreme  power  j 
for  when  the  foldiers  declared  againfl:  the  parliament,  and  impeached  eleven  of  its 
members,  he   forbore  going  to  the  houfe,  where,  though  not  of  age,    he  fat  as 
knight  for  Huntingdonfliirc.     He  had,  however,  a  feat  at  the  board  of  treafury, 
and  a  fliare  in  the  tranfadions  of  thole  times.     After  the  Dutch  war  was  over,  he 
was  brought  into  a  command  of  the  fleet,  and  was  made  choice  of  by  the  protedor 
Cromwell,  to  be  joined  with  admiral  Blake  in  his  expedition  into  the  Mediterranean* 
He  found  fome   difiiculties  to  flruggle  with,  at  his  entrance  upon  this  employ- 
ment-, many  of  the  officers  being  difpleaied  with  the  fervice  in  which  they  were  to 
be  engaged,  and  fome  infifting  on  laying  down  their  commilTions.     He  managed 
this  intricate  bufinefs  y/ith  great  prudence  and  dexterity,  fo  as  to  fliew  a  due  regard 
,  to  difcipline,  without  running  into  any  afls  of  feverity  :  and  this  had  a  very  happy 
efi^cdf,  fince,  by  that  time  he  came  to  fail,  the  fleet  was  tolerably  well  fettled,  and 
the  officers  difpofed  to  a6t  in  obedience  to  orders.     In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1656, 
we  find  him  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  himfelf,  and  his  colleague  Blake,  medi- 
tated great  things.     They  once  thought  of  attacking  the  Spanifli  fleet  in  the  har- 
bour of  Cadiz  i  but  afier  attentively  confidcring  the  port,  it  was  refolved  in  a 
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council  of  war,  that  fuch  an  attempt  was  impradicable.  The  fleet  then 
lh)od  over  to  the  oppofite  fnore  of  Barbarj-,  in  order  to  reprcfs  the  "infolence 
of  the  Tripoli  and  Sallee  Rovers,  which  was  found  no  very  cafy  tafk  ;  and 
therefore  admiral  Montague  could  not  forbear  intimating  his  defire,  that  we 
lliould  have  fome  good  port  in  Africa,  which  he  believed  might  anfwer  vari- 
ous ends,  and  efpecially  conduce  to  the  prefervation  of  our  trade  in  the 
Levant.  The  fleet  afterwards  returned  into  the  road  of  Cadiz,  where  they 
made  prize  of  two  Spanifh  galleons.  A  full  account  of  their  ftrength,  and 
the  money  on  board  them,  admiral  Montague  fcnt  into  England  as  foon  as 
they  were -taken.  On  his  return  home,  he  was  much  carelfed  by  the  Pro- 
terror,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  Parliament  for  his  fervices  to  the 
flatc. 

In  the  year  i6i;7,  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  fleet  in  the  Downs^, 
and  accordingly  vvent  on  board  it  the  latter  end  of  July.  The  defign  of 
this  fleet  was  to  watch  the  Dutch,  to  carry  on  the  war  with  Spain,  and  fa- 
cilitate the  taking  of  Dunkirk  ;.  and  in  all  thefe  he  did  as  much  as  could 
be  expefted  from  him.  After  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  let- 
ting up  of  his  fon  Richard,  he  accepted  the  command  of  a  large  fleet  fent  to 
the  north;  on  board  of  which  he  embarked  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1659, 
and  on  the  7th  of  April  he  wrote  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, and  the  Dutch  admiral  Opdam,  to  inform  them  of  the  motives  that 
induced  the  protedor  to  fend  fo  great  a  fleet  into  the  Baltic;  and  that  his 
inftrudions  were  not  to  refpeA  the  private  advantage  of  England  by  making  .. 
war,  but  the  public  tranquility  of  Europe,  by  engaging  the  powers  of  the 
North  to  enter  into  an  equitable  peace.-  Before  he  failed,  the  parliament 
enjoined  him  to  aft  only  in  conjundion  with  their  commiflioners  colonel 
Algernon  Sidney,  Sir  Robert  Honeywood,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Boon.  And  it  is 
fuppofed  that  his  difguft  at  this,  and  at  their  giving  away  his-  regiment  of 
horfe,  occafioned  him  to  leave  England  in  no  very  warm  difpofuion  for  their 
fervice.  However,  when  he  arrived  in  the  Sound,  he  took  his  fliare  with  the 
other  minirters  in  the  negotiation,  and  made  it  fufficiently  evident,^  that  his 
genius  was  equally  capable  of  fhining  in  the  cabinet,  or  commanding  at  fea,  - 
or  on  fliore.  While  he  was  thus  employed,  king  Charles  fent  a  perlbn  with 
two  letters,  one  from  himfelf,  and  another  from  lord  chancellor  Hyde,  con- 
taining arguments  and  promifes  calculated  to  induce  admiral  Montague^  to- 
withdraw  himfelf  from  the  fervice  of  the  parliament.  But,  what  the  king 
now  dcfired  of  him  was,  a  fpeedy  return  to  England,  that  the  fleet  might 
be  ready  to  adt  in  conjundion  with  Sir  George  Booth,  and  other  perfons, 
who  were  difpofed  to  bring  about  a  reftoration  of  their  fovereign.  _  Thefc 
letters  had  fuch  an  effedl  upon  Montague,  that  he  entered  heartily  into  the 
fcheme,  and   immediately  fet  about  putting  it  in  execution.  • 

This  defedion  of  the  admiral  from  the  intereft  of  the  parliamcnr^  could 
not  efcape  the  penetration  of  Algernon  Sidney.  He  prefently  difcerncd  fome 
change  in  the  condud  of  Montague,  and  purfued  his  difcoveries  fo  clofely, 
that  he  almoft  obtained  his  whole  fecrct.  The  admiral,  obfcrving  his  fuf- 
picions,  called  a  council  of  war,  wherein  he  made  a  fpecch,  by  which  he 
prevailed  on  the  reft  of  the  officers  to  concur  with  him  in  his  defign  of  re- 
turning home.     After  which  he  weighed  anchor  immediately,    and  failed  for 
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England.  But,  on  his  arrival,  he  found  things  in  a  very  unexpe(5Ved  Situa- 
tion ;  Sir  George  Booth  in  the  Tower,  the  parliament  in  full  poircffion  tjf 
^their  autliority,  and  a  warm  charge  againft  himfelf  prefented  by  Algernon 
Sidney.  However,  he  fet  out  for  London,  and  attended  the  parliament  ;  to 
whom  he  gave  fo  plaufible  an  account  of  his  condud,  that  though  they  were 
diffatisficd  with  him,  yet  not  having  fufiicient  evidence  againlTt  him,  they 
contented  themfelves  with  difmiffing  him  from  his  command. 

Mr.  Montague  then  retired  to  his  own  eftatc.  But  when  other  and  more 
effedLual  meafures  were  again  adopted  for  reftoring  king  Charles,  he  was  re-- 
placed  in  his  former  poll;  in  the  navy  by  the  influence  of  general  Monk. 
He  fent  the  king  a  liil  of  fuch  officers  in  the  fleet  as  might  be  confided  in,, 
and  of  fuch  as  he  apprehended  muft  be  reduced  by  force  :  and  he  exerted 
himfelf  to  the  utmofl  in  bringing  about  the  reiloration..  He  had  the  honour 
of  convoying  king  Charles  to  England  ;  and  that  prince,  two  days  after  his  land- 
ing at  Dover,  created  him  a  knight  of  the  garter.  Our  admiral's  fervices 
were  alfo  rewarded  foon  after,  by  the  king's  creating  him  baron  Montague 
of  St.  Neots  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  vifcount  Hinchinbrooke  in  the 
fame  county,  and  ead  of  Sandwich  in  Kent.  He  was  likewife  fworn  a  mem- 
ber of  the  privy  council,  appointed  mafter  of  the  king's  wardrobe,  admiral 
qf  the  Narrow  Seas,  and  lieutenant-admiral  to  the  duke  of  York,  who  was  thea 
lord  high-admiral  of  England.  At  the  king's  coronation,  his  lordfhip  carri- 
ed St.  Edward's  ftafF,  and  was  now  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  principal  mi- 
nifters  of  flate,  as  well  as  the  perfon  chiefly  intrufted  with  the  care  of  the 
fleet.  In  Septembei:,  1660,  he  was  fent  with  a  fquadron  of  nine  men  of 
U'ar  to  Helvoetfluys,  to  bring  over  the  king's  filler,  the  princefs  of  Orange; 
and  upon  this  occafion  he  received  great  honours  in  Holland.  On  the  24th 
of  the  fame  month  the  fleet  returned,  and  his  majefty  and  the  duke  of  York 
going  on  board  the  admiral's  fhip,  named  the  Reiblution,  lay  there  that 
night,    and  reviewed  and  examined    the  fquadron   the    next  morning. 

A  treaty  of  m.arriage  having  been  concluded  between  king  Charles  II. 
and  the  infanta  of  Portugal,  with  whom  he  was  to  receive  a  portion  of 
300,000  1.  the  ifland  of  Bombay  in  the  Eall  Indies,  and  the  citv  of  Tan- 
gier in  Africa  J  it  became  neceflary  to  fend  a  fleet  to  bring  over  the  queen, 
^nd  to  fccure  Tangier  againft  any  attempts  of  the  Moors.  For  this  purpofe 
the  earl  of  Sandwich  was  fent  with  a  numerous  fleet,  which  filled  on  the 
,i9rh  of  June,  1661,  from  the  Downs,  after  having  been  vifited  by  the  duke 
of  York.  His  lordfliip  failed  fnft  to  Lifbon,  and  from  thence  to  Tangier, 
v;hich  place  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifli  on  the  30th  of  January, 
1662,  when  the  earl  of  Peterborough  marched  into  it  with  an  Englifli  gar- 
rif  n,  and  had  the  keys  delivered  to  him  by  the  Portuguefe  governor.  Th« 
admiral  then  returned  to  Lifbon,  where  he  received  the  queen's  portion, 
conf.i-lin'^'"  in  money,  jewels,  fugars,  and  other  commodities,  and  in  bills  of 
ex' hang;?,  and  then  failed  wi^h  her  m.ajcfly  for  England,  and  arrived  at  Spit- 
hod    tin-    14th    of  May,    166:^. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Du^ch  war  in  1665,  the  duke  of  York  took 
upon  Ivm  the  command  of  the  fleet  as  high  admiral,  and  the  earl  of  Sand- 
.\vich  c-mmandcd  the  blue  fquadron;  and  by  his  indufliy  and  care  a  great 
nuiTibcr  of  the  enemy's  fliips    were    taken,  and   the  beft  part  of  their   Bour- 
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'icaux  fleet.  In  the  great  battle,  fought  on  the  3d  of  June,  166;;,  where- 
in the  Dutch  loft  their  admiral  Opdam,  and  had  eighteen  men  of  war 
taken,  and  fourteen  dcftroycd,  a  large  fliare  of  the  honour  of  the  vi<3:ory 
was  juftly  given  to  the  courage  imd  conducft  'of  the  earl  of  Safvdwich  j  who 
bore  with  his  fquadron  into  the  centre  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  thereby  be- 
gan that  confufion  which  ended  in  a  total  defeat  of  the  enemy,  Soon  after 
this,  the  fleet  was  ])Ut  under  the  command  of  the  earl,  as  the  duke  ot 
York  had  now  repaired  to  court.  And  on  the  4th  of  September,  1665, 
his  lordfhip  took  eight  Dutch  men  of  war,  two  of  their  Eaft-India  fhips, 
and  twenty"  fail  of  their  merchantmen,  Alfo,  on  the  9th  of  September, 
a  part  of  the  Engllih  fleet  fell  in  with  eighteen  of  the  Hollanders,  the 
grcateft  part  of  which  they  took,    with  upwards    of  a   thoufand  prifoncrs. 

His  lordfhip,  foon  after  his  return  to  England,  was  fent  ambafThdor  ex' 
traoidinary  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  to  mediate  a  peace  between  the  crowns 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  He  managed  this  negotiation  with  great  abilit}^, 
and  not  only  concluded  a  peace  between  thofe  two  nations  to  their  mutual 
fatisfai^Ion,  but  alfo  concluded  with  the  court  of  Spain,  (fays  Dr,  Campbell) 
the  mod  beneficial  treaty  of  commerce  that  ever  wfis  m.ade  for  this  nation.  Oa 
the  breaking  out  of  the  lafl;  Dutch  war,  in  1672,  he  went  to  fea  with  the  duke 
of  York,  and  had  the  command  of  the  blue  fquadrop,  The  fleet  was  at  fea  in 
the  beginning. of  May,  and  on  the  28th  of  that  month  came  in  fight  of  the 
Dutch,  An  engagement  began  between  the  two  fleets  about  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  j  and  on  this  occafion  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  in  the  Royal 
James,  a  fliip  of  an  hundred  guns,  gave  the  mofl  fignal  proofs  of  his  va» 
lour.  He  was  firfl  attacked  by'  a  large  Dutch  fliip,  commanded  by  captain 
Brackell,  followed  by  a  flre-lTiipi  which  was  fooii  fegonded  by  the  Dutcli 
rear-admiral  Van  Ghent,  with  hU  whole  fquadron,  Brackell,  though  of 
much  Icfs  force,  depending  on  the  afHilance  of  his  friends,  who  had  the  ad' 
vantage  of  the  wind,  grappled  the  lioyal  James,  and,  while  the  earl  was 
engaged  with  him,  he  was  attacked  by  Van  Ghent,  with  feveral  other  men  of 
war  and  fire-fhips,  againil  nU  which  be  defended  himfelf  with  great  vigour. 
Van  Ghent  was  foon  taken  off  by  a  cannon  ihot  j  three  of  the  Dutch  fire- 
fliips,  and  a  man  of  war^  which  would  have  laid  the  carl  on  board,  were 
funki  and,  at  length,  he  was  difengaged  from  Brackell's  fhipi  with  which 
he  had  been  grappled  an  hoyr  and  a  half,  and  had  reduced  her  to  the  flats 
©f  a  v/reck,  wounded  her  eammanderj  killed  and  woynded  almofl  all  his 
ofKcers,  and  above  tvvonhirds  of  his  men,  He  had  now  defended  himfelf 
and  repulfed  the  enemy  with  the  utmoft  bravery,  for  five  hours  together, 
and  it  was  believed  might  have  made  an  honourable  retreat  too.  But  he 
would  not  be  perfuadcd  to  defifl:  from  the  unequal  Qombat,  though  not  fe- 
conded  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  by  hU  fquadron,  '  At  length,  another 
Dutch  fire^-fhip,  covered  by  the  fmoke  of  the  enemy^  grappled  the  Royal 
James,  and  fet  her  in  a  tlame  |  and  the  brave  earl  perill^ed  in  her  with  feveral 
other  gallant  ofRcers,  His  body  being  fovind  near  ^  fortnight  after,  was  in- 
terred with  great  funeral  pomp  In  king  Henry  the  fevcmh's  chapel  in  Wefl- 
minder  Abbey, 

Such  was  the  end,  on  the  aSth  of  May,  1672,  of  Edward  carl  of  Sand- 
wich* 
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wich.  He  was  a  nobleman  of  great  abilities,  of  extraordinary  courage,  of 
uncommon  fkill  in  all  naval  afiairs,  and  poiieffed  of  many  perfonal  accom- 
plidu-n^ints.  Bifhop  Parker  fays,  he  was  "  a  gentleman  adorned  with  all  the 
vinucs  of  Alcibiadts,  and  untainted  by  any  of  his  vices  ;  of  high  birih  ;.. 
capLible  of  any  bufincfs  ;  fall  of .  wifdom  ;  a  great  commander  at  fea  and. 
land;. and  alfo  learned  and  eloquent,  affable,  liberal,  and  magnificent."  Se- 
veril  of  his  letters  and  negotiations  arc  in  print.  Mr.  Evelyn  informs  us,, 
that  he  fometimes   amufed  hmifelf  with  engraving. 

MONTAGUE     (Edward)    baron    of    Kimbolton,     vifcount  Mandeville, . 
and  earl  of  Maocheller,    one  of  the  generals  of  the  parliament  forces  in  the  civil 
war,  was  the  fon   of  Henry   earl   of  Manchefler,  and    was  born  in    1603.     He 
was  educated   at  Cambridge,  where  he  took   the    degree   of    mafler  of    arts  r, 
and   then   going  to   court,  he  in    1623,  attended  prince   Charles,  fon  of  king , 
Tames   I.  in    his   journey    to  Spain,  and  at  his   coronation   was    made    knight 
of  the  Bath.      He   was    chofen    reprefentative    for  Huntingdonfliire  in  the  firfl:> 
parliament  of  Charles  I.  and  ferved    for  the  fame    county   in   three  other  par- 
liaments, till   he    was  called  by   writ  to   the    houfe    of    peers,   as    baron   of 
Kimbolton,  his  father   being  then  living.     In    1640,  he  was  one  of  the  lortls - 
who  petitioned   the    king    to  fummon  a   parliament,  by  which  the  grievances  ' 
of  the  nation   might  be    redrelled  ;  and  upon   the  meeting  of  the  long  parlia- 
mient   diftinguiflied    hlnifclf  by   his  zeal    in  defence    of    the    liberties  of   the 
people  ;  and    was   one    of    the    peers   whom    his    majel^y    admitted   into    his  • 
privy-council,  as  a  pledge  of  his    refolution    to   reform  the  government.  .  His 
lordfhip,  however,  incurring  the  king's  refcntment    by  his    ftrenuous    oppofi». 
tion   to  the  meafures   of   the  court,  was   on   the  3d  of  January    1 641 -2,  im- 
peached by  his  majefty  of  high  treafon,  together    with  five   members  of  the 
boufe   of  commons  ;  but,  the  king  was   loon  obliged    to  defift  from  this  im- 
prudent profecution.     In    November  following,  his    lordfliip,  on  the  death  of. 
his  father,   fucceeded    to   the  title    of  earl  of   Manchefter.       On     the    com-.  • 
mencement    of  the  civil   war,  he   engaged   in  the  fervice  of  the  parliament ; 
had  the  charge  of  feven  of  theaffociated  counties,  and  with  his  ufual  activity  and^ 
addrefs   raifed   an  army    of    horfe,  which   he     commanded    in    perfon.     Soon 
after  he   had    entered   upon  his   comnfiand,  he   forced   the    town   of  Lynn  to 
lurrender  to  the  parliament,  and  defeated  a  detachment    of  the  earl  of  New- 
eaftle's    army  at  Horncaftle   In   LIncolnihire.     In  April   1644,  he  was  order- 
ed with  four   thoufand    horfe,  and  five   thouland    foot,    to    attend    prince  Ru- 
pert's   motions,  and  in    the    next    month    took   Lincoln    by  ftorm.       At   the 
battle  of  Marflon-moor,  on    the    2d  of  July   following,    he    commanded    the 
left   wing  of  horfe,  and    had   under  him    lieutenant-general    Cromwell,  when 
he  defeated  prince  Rupert's  right  wing,  and  the  vidtory  was  principally    ow- 
ing to  him.     After  the  fecond   battle  of   Newbury,  he  was  fulpedted  of  fa- 
vouring  the   king's  interefl ;    was   even    accufed    by    Cromwell  of  negledt   of 
duty,  and  by  the   felf-denying  ordinance  deprived   of   his  commiflion. 

His  lordfhip  was  afterwards  made  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  peers,  and 
ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  heal  the  breaches  of  the  nation,  and  procure 
a  peace  with  the  king,  upon  whofe  death  he  retired  from  all  public  bufi- 
Befs..   He  heartily  concurred  in  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  who  appointed 

him 
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him  one  of  the  lords  of  his  bed-chamber,  and  lord  chamberlain  of  the 
houlhold.  Sometime  after,  he  was  honoured  with  the  order  of  the  garter ; 
and  died  at  Whitehall  on  the  5th  of  May,  167 1,  in  the  fixty-ninth  year 
of  his  age.  He  vvas  univerfally  beloved  for  his  many  great  and  amiable 
qualities  ;  no  man  vvas  courted  with  more  application  by  pcrfons  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions  ;  and  in  thofe  times  of  civil  tumult,  he  was  never  guilty 
of  rudcncfs  to  thofe  he  was  obliged  to  opprefs. 

MONTAGUE  (Charles)  earl  of  Halifax,  a  celebrated  poet  and  ftatef- 
man,  was  the  fourth  fon  of  the  honourable  George  Montague,  efq-,  of  Har- 
ton  in  Northamptonfliire,  where  he  was  born  on  the  1 6th  of  April,  1661.  He 
was  educated  at  Weltminllier  School,  and  at  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge, 
where  in  1685,  he  wrote  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Charles  II.  in  which  he 
difplayed  fuch  ftrength  of  imagination,  and  elegance  of  tade,  as  attracftcd 
the  notice  of  that  great  patron  of  the  mufes,  the  earl  of  Dorfct,  who  invit- 
ed him  to  London,  and  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  fome  of  the 
principal  wits  of  the  age.  Here  he  foon  incrcafed  his  reputation  by  a  piece 
which  he  wrote  in  conjundion  with  Mr.  Matthew  Prior,  entitled,  The  Hind 
and  Panther  tranfverfed  to  the  Hory  of  the  Country-moufe  and  City-Moufe,  in 
anfvver  to  Mr.  Dryden's  Hind  and  Panther.  In  1688,  he  figncd,  with  many 
others,  the  invitation  to  the  prince  of  Orange  to  come  over  to  England  ; 
and  upon  the  abdication  of  king  James  II.  he  was  chofen  a  member  of  the 
convention,  where  he  voted  for  declaring  the  throne  vacant.  Not  long  after, 
he  was  rccortmiended  to  king  William  by  the  earl  of  Dorfct,  who,  intro- 
ducing him  to  that  monarch,  faid,  "  May  it  pleafe  your  majefty,  I  have 
brought  a  moufe  to  'have  the  honour  of  kiffing  your  hand,"  alluding  to  the 
laft  mentioned  poem  :  the  king  fmiled,  and  replied,  "  Your  lordihip  will 
do  well  to  put  me  in  a  way  of  making  a  man  of  him ;"  and  immediately 
ordered  him  a  penfion  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  out  of  the  privy 
purfe.  In  1691,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  trea- 
fury  ;  and  in  1694,  chancellor  and  under  trcafurer  of  the  exchequer.  The 
next  year  he  undertook  the  great  work  of  re-coining  all  the  current  monev, 
which,  though  attended  with  great  difficulties,  he  completed  in  lefs  than  two 
years.  In  1696,  he  projedted  the  fcheme  for  eftablilhing  a  general  fund, 
and  found  a  method  of  railing  the  finking  credit  of  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  year  following,  he  provided  againfl;  the  mifchicfs  proceeding 
from  the  fcarcity  of  money,  by  raifing  for  the  fervice  of  the  government  above 
two  millions  in  exchequer  notes.  Before  the  end  of  this  feflion  of  parlia- 
ment it  was  refolved  by  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  "  Charles  Montague, 
efq;  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  for  his  good  fervices  to  the  government, 
deferved  his  majefty's  favour  :"  which  vote,  when  we  confidcr  what  nice 
and  critical  times  he  Uved  in,  when  the  exigence  of  the  public  affairs  cal- 
led for  the  utmoft  {kill  of  the  ablefl  ftatefmen,  and  that  this  hapi)y  con- 
dutlor  of  them  was  not  more  than  thirty-fix  years  of  age,  muft  ncceffarily 
fuggeft   an    high   idea   of   his   abilities. 

In  1698,  he  was  appointed  firil  commilTioner  of  the  treafury,  and  in 
that  and  the  fucceeding  year  one  of  the  lords  jufliccs  of  the  kingdom  dur- 
ing  his  majefty's  abfence  in  Holland.     In    1699,  he  refigncd  ihc  chaiic^loifhip 
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of  the  exchequer,  together  with  his  pod  of  firft  lord  of  the  treafury  j  birt 
'was  at  the  fame  time  made  auditor  of  the  exchequer,  and  in  the  year  1700, 
created  a  peer  of  EngLtnd,  by  the  title  of  baron  of  Halifax,  The  next 
^  year  he  was  attacked  by  the  houfe  of  commons,  who  impeached  hitn  of  high 
crimes  and  mifdemeanors:  but  the  articles  were  difmifledby  the  houfe  of  lords » 
and  he  continued  in  king  William's  favour  till  the  death  of  that  prince.  In  the 
beginning  of  queen  Ann's  reign,  he  was  again  attacked  by  the  commons^ 
but  without  fuccefs.  In  1706,  he  was  one  of  the  commiffioners  for  con^. 
eluding  the  treaty  of  union  with  Scotland;  and  on  the  palling  of  the  bill  for 
the  naturalization  of  the  illuftrlous  houfe  of  Hanover,  his  lordfhip  was  made 
choice  of  to  carry  that  act  thither.  Upon  the  deceafe  of  queen  Anne,-  in 
1 7 14,  he  was  one  of  the  lords  of  the  regency  till  the  arrival  of  king 
George  I.  who  appointed  him  firft  commiflioner  of  the  treafury,  conferred 
on  hin:  the  order  of  the  garter,  and  promoted  him  to  the  dignity  of 
earl,  of  Halifax.  This  fucceffion  of  honours,  however,  he  did  not  long  enjoyj 
for,  while  he  appeared  to  be  in  a  vigorous  {late  of  health,  he  was  fudden* 
ly  taken  ill,  and  died  on  the  19th  of  May,  17.15.  He  wrote  feveral  pieces 
both  in  verfe  and  profe,  which,  together  with  fome  of  his  fpeeches,  were 
pubjifhed  in  1716,  in  one  volume,  8vo,  Dr,  Smollett,  in  his  Hiilory  of- 
England,  draws  the  following  Iketch  of  his  lordfhip's  charaiter  ;  <<  Monta- 
gue (fays  he)  had  dillinguifhed  himfelf  early  by  his  poetical  genius  j  but 
he  foot)  converted  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  more  foiid  talents, 
He  rendered  himfelf  remarkable  for  his  eloquence,  difcernment,  and  know- 
ledge of  the  Englifli  conftitution.  To  a  delicate  tafle,  he'  VHiited  an  eager 
appetite  for  political  ftudics.  The  firfl  catered  for  the  enjoyments  of  fancy  ; 
the  other  was  fubfervicnt  to  his  ambition.  He,  at  the  fame  time,  was  the 
dirtlnguiflied  encourager  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  the  profeiTed  patron  of  pro- 
jcdtors.  In  his  private  deportm.ent  he  was  liberal,,  eafy,  and  .entertaining  ; 
as  a   ftatefman,  bold,  dogmatical,  and   afpiring," 

MORDAUNT  (Charles)  earl  of  Peterborough,  fon  of  John  lord  Mor- 
.dnunt,  vifcount  Avalon,  was  born  about  the  year  1658,  and  in  June  1675., 
fucceeded  his  father  in  his  honours  and  _eftate.  While  young,  he  ferved  un- 
der the  admirals  Herbert  and  Narborough  in  the  Mediterranean,  againO:  the 
Algcrines;  and  in  1680.,  embarked  for  Africa  with  the  earl  of  Plymouth, 
and  diOinguilbed  himftlf  at  Tangier,  when  it  was  belieged  by  the  Moors, 
In  the  reign  of  king  James  II.  he  voted  againll  the  repeal  of  the  teft  acH:, 
and  didiking  the  meafures  and  deiigns  of  the  court,  £>btalned  permilBon  to 
go  over  to  Holland,  to  accept  the  command  of  a  Dutch  fquadron  in  the 
Wcfl  Indies.  On  his  arrival,  he  prellcd  the  prince  of  Orange  to  undertake 
an  cxpcdiuon  into  England,  which  his  highnefs  at  that  time  declined.  He 
afterwards,  in  1688,  accompanied  that  prince  into  this  kingdom,;  and,  up- 
on his  advancement  to  the  throne.,  was  fworn  of#;,-the  privy-council,  made 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed-chamber,  alfo  firfl:  commillioner  of  the  trea- 
fury, and,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1689,  was  promoted  to  ^he  rank  of  carl 
■of  Monniouth.  He  had  like  wife  the  command  of  the  royal  regiment  of 
horle  which    the  city   of  Loudon  had  raifcd  for  the   public  fervice,  and    of 
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ivhich  his  maje{l3r  was  colonel.  However,  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
1690,  he  wag  dilmlHecl  from  his  pofi  in  the  treafury.  Upon  the  death  of 
his  uncle  Henry  e*irl  of  Feterborovigh,  in  June  1697,  he  fucceedcd  to  that 
title  ;  and  on  the  j^cceflion  of  queen  Anne,  was  inverted  with  the  conimifli- 
on  of  caprain-general  and  governor  of  Jamaica,  In  March  1705,  he  was 
fvvorn  of  her  majeity's  privy-council  j  and  the  fame  year  declare'd  general 
and  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  fent  to  Spain,  and  joint  admiral  of 
the  fleet  with  Sir  Cloiidefly  Shovel,  H§  took  the  rtrong  city  of  Barcelona 
in  October  following,  and  afterwards  relieved  it  when  greatly  dirtrcfTed  by 
the  enemy  ;  he  drove  out  of  Spain  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and  the  French 
prmy,  which  conlii^ed  of  twenty-five  thoufand  men,  though  his  own  troops 
never  amounted  to  ten  thoufand  ;  he  gained  pofTelion  of  Catatonia,  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Valencia,  Ai'ragon,  and  the  iOe  of  Majorou',  with  part  of  Ivlur- 
cia  and  Cartilc,  and  thereby  gave  the  earl  of  Galway  an  opportunity  of  ad- 
vancing to  Madrid  without  a' blow,  AU  thefe  are  aftonifliing  inftances  of 
his    valour  and  military   Ikill, 

For   thefe  important  fervices   his    lorddiip  wag  declared    general    in   Spain 
by -Charles   III,' afterwards  emperor  of  Germany  J  and  that   war  being  look- 
ed upon   as  likely  to  be   concluded^  he  received  her  majefly's  commiffion  to 
be  ambaifador   extraordinary,    with    inrtruftions    for  treating   and    adjulling 
all  matters  of    Itate  and  traffic  between  the  two  nations^     But  whatever  were 
the  caufcs  of  his  being  recalled  from  Spain,  his  qondu^^  there  was  jutlified  by 
the  houfe  of  lords,  in   January   171 1,  who  refojved  that  his  lordAiip,  during 
the   time   he  cQm.manded  the   army   In  that  kingdom,  had  performed  many 
great   and  eminent  fervices,  and   if  the   opinion   which   he   had  given  in  the 
council  of  war  at  Valencia,  had  been  followed,  it  might  very  probably  have 
prevented  the  misfortunes  that  had  fince  happened  in  'Spain  1  and   upon  this 
foundation  they  voted   thanks  to   the  earl  in  the  mofl  iolem4i  manner.     His 
lordfhip  was  afterwards   crnployed  in  feveral  emballieg  to  foreign    courts,  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the   royal  regim.ent   of  horfe-gqards,  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
county  of   Northarapton,  and,   on  the  4th   of  Augull   1 713,    vvas    inrtalled 
knight  of  the  garter  at   Windfop*     In    March    I'Jl^i,  he   was  made  governor 
of  the  illand   of  Minorca  j  and  in  the  reign  of  George  I,  was  general  of  all 
the  marine  forces  in  Great  Britain,  in  which  poft  he    wa§  gontinued  by  his 
late  majerty  George  II.     He  died  In  his  paffage  to  Llfbon,  whither  he  was 
going  for  the  recovery    of  his  he^ilthi    on  the    t^t\\  of   O^^ober,    17^5,  at 
tiie   age  of  feventy«feven,      He   wfiS   poiTMred   of   various  flvining   qualities  j 
for,  to  the  grefitert  perfonal  courage  and  reiblut-ion,  he  added  all  the  arts 
and  sddrefs  of  a  general,  and  to  the  moft  lively  and  penetrating  genius, 
a  great  extent  of  knowledge  upon  almoft  every  fubje^  of  importance  v.'ith- 
in  the  compafs  of  ancient  and  modern  literature  j  and  even  his  familiar  let- 
ters, inferted  am,ong  thofe  of  his  friend  Mr,  Pope,  are  an  ornament  to  that 
excellent   coUeitllon^ 

MORE-  (Sir  Thoma?)  lord  high  chancellor  of  England  in  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  VIII.  was  the  only  fon  of  Sir  John  More,  knight,  one  of  the 
juftices  of  the  King's  Beoch,  and  was  born   at  London  in  the    year   14S0. 
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He  was  educated  at  the  free-fchool  called  St.  Anthony's,  where  he  made 
a  great  progrefs  in  grammar-learning  ;  and  was  afterwards  admitted  into 
the  family  of  cardinal  Morton,  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  and  lord  high 
chancellor,  who  fent  him  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  where  having  been 
intruded  in  rhetoric,  logic,  and  philofophy,  he  removed  to  New-Inn,  in 
Londori,  for  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  and  thence  to  Lincoln's-Inn,  where  he 
continued  that  ftudy,  till  he  became  a  barriftcr.  After  thisJie  read  for  fome  time 
a  public  Icdure  upon  St.  Auguftin's  treatife  de  civitate  Dei  in  St.  Laurence's 
church  in  the  Old  Jewry,  to  which  reforted  the  mod  learned  men  of  the 
city.  He  was  then  appointed  reader  of  Furnival's-Inn  ;  which  place  he 
held  above  three  years,  and  afterwards  gave  himfelf  up  to  devotion  and 
prayer  in  the  Charter-houfe  of  London,  living  there  religioully,  though 
without  taking  upon  him  the  vow^,  about  four  years;  at  the  end  of  which 
period,  he  went  to  the  houfe  of  John  Colt,  Efq:  of  New-Hall  in  Effex, 
whofe  cldeft  daughter  Jane  he  married;  and  fettling  his  wife  and  family 
in  Bucklerfbury  in  London,  profecuted  his  ftudy  of  the  law  at  Lincoln's-Inn. 
At  the  age  of  tw'enty-one,  he  was  elefted  a  burgefs  in  parliament,  and 
diftinguilhed  himfelf  remarkably  in  1503,  by  oppafing  a  fubfidy  demanded' 
by  king  Henry  VII.  with  luch  ftrcngth  of  argument,  that  it  was  adually 
refufed  b)^  the  parliament.  As  foon  as  the  vote  had  paffcd  againft  it,  Mr. 
Tyler,  one  of  the  privy-council,  went  immediately  to  the  king,  and  told 
him,  that  a  beardlcfs  boy  had  difappointed  his  purpofe.  A  prince,  tyranni- 
cal and  avaricious  like  Henry,  could  not  fail  to  be  much  incenfed  ;  and  wc 
are  not  to  wonder  that  he  fliould  be  determined  to  be  revenged  on  the 
perfon  who  had  prefumcd  to  oppofe  the  favourite  meafure  of  his  reign 
(that  of  getting  money);  however,  as  Mr.  More  had  no  fubftance  himfelf, 
the  king  was  obliged  to.  pretend  a  quarrel,  without  any  caufe,  againft  Sir 
John,  his  father,  whom  he  ordered  to  be  imprifoned  in  the  Tower,  till  he 
had  paid  a  fine  of  an  hundred  pounds,  and  Mr.  More  was  obliged  to  fore- 
go his  pradliice  of  the  law,  and  live  in  private,  till  the  death  of  Henry  VII. 
This  retirement,  however,  was  of  no  real  difadvanrage  to  him,  as  he  employ- 
ed his  time  in  improving  himfelf  in  hiftory,  mathematics,  and  the  belles 
lettres  ;  fo  that  when  he  emerged  from  his  obfcurity,  he  fhone  with  double 
iuftre.  He  was  now  made  judge  of  the  fherifF's  court  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don ;  by  which  ofnce,  and  his  pradtice,  he  gained  above  four  hundred  pounds 
a  year.  His  reputation  as  a  pleader  was  become  fo  extremely  high,  that 
before  he  was  taken  into  the  employ  by  the  government,  he  was,  at  the  de- 
fire  of  the  Englifli  merchants,  twice  appointed  their  agent  in  fome  caufes 
of  importance  between  them  and  the  merchants  of  the  Steel-yard  ;  upon 
which  cardinal  Wolfey  was  very  felicitous  to  engage  More  in  his  majcfty's 
Service  :  but  he  was  fo  averfe  to  change  the  condition  of  an  independent 
man  for  that  of  a  courtier,  that  the  minifter  could  not  prevail  ;  and  the 
king,  for  the  prefent,  was  pleafed  to  admit  of  his  excufes.  It  happened, 
however,  fome  time  after,  that  a  great  fliip  belonging  to  the  pope,  arriving 
at  Southampton,  the  king  claimed  it  as  a  forfeiture,  upon  which  the  pope's 
legate  demanded  a  trial,  with  counfel  for  his  holinefs,  learned  in  the  laws 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and,  as  his  majefty  was  himfelf  a  great  civilian,  he  alfo  de- 
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fired  It  might  be  heard  in  fome  public  place  in  the  royal  prc(c«ce,  Henry- 
agreed  to  all  this,  and  Mr.  More  was  chofen  counfel  on  the  fide  of  the  pope ;. 
whole  caufe  he  pleaded  with  fo  much  learning  and  fuccefs,  that  the  for- 
feiture which  the  crown  claimed,  was  immediately  reftored,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  lawyer  univerlally  admired  and  applauded.  Indeed  it  brought  fo 
great  an  addition  to  his  fame,  that  the  king  would  no  longer  difpcnie  with 
his  fervice,  and  having  no  better  place  at  that  time  vacant,  he  made  him- 
mafter  of  the  requefts,  in  a  month  after  knighted  him,  appointed  him  one 
of  his  privy-council,  and  admitted  him  into  th£  greatetl  familiarity  with 
himfelf..  _  ■  ^  _ 

It  was  a  cuftom  with  his  majefty,  after  he  had  performed  his  devotions 
upon  holidays,  to  fend  for  Sir  Thomas  More  into  his  clofet,  and  there  con- 
fer with  him  about  aftronomy,  geometry,  divinity,  and  other  parts  of  learn- 
ing, as  well  as  affairs  of  ftate.  Upon  other  occafions  the  king  would  tako- 
him  in  the  night  upon  his  le.ids^  at  the  top  of  the  houfe,  to  be  inftrudted  by 
him  in  the  variety,,  courfe,  and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  But  this  was 
not  the  only  ufe  the  king  made  of  his  new  fervant.-  He  foon  found  that 
he  was  a  man;  of  a  chcarful  difpofition,  and  had  a  great  fund  of  wit  and 
humour  ;  and  therefore,  v/ould  frequently  order  hini  to  be  fent  for,  to  make 
him  and  the  queen  merry.  When  Sir  Thomas  perceived  that  they  were  fo 
much  entertained  with  his  converfation,  that  he  could  not  once  in  a  month' 
get  leave  to  fpend  an  evening  with  his  wife  and  children,  whom  he  loved, - 
nor  be  abfent  from  court  two  days  together,  without  being  fent  for  by  the 
king,  he  grew  very  uneafy  at  this  reftraint  of  his  liberty  j  and  therefore,; 
beginning  by  degrees  to  difufe  himfelf  from  his  accuftomed  mirth,  and 
fomewhat  to  diffemble  his  natural  temper,-  he  was  not  fo  ordinarily  called 
for  upon  thefe  occafions  of  merriment.  The  treafurer  of  the  exchequer 
dying  in  1520,  the  king,- without  any  folicitation,  conferred  this  office  on. 
Sir  Thomas  More  ;  and  within  three  years  after,  a  parliament  being  fum-- 
moned,  in  order  to  raife  money  for  a  war  with  France,  he  was  eleded- 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  In  1528,  he  was  appointed  chancellor 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter,  and  at  the  fame  time  admitted  into  fo  high  a  degree 
of  favour  with  the  king,  that  his  majefty  would  fometimes  come,,  without  giv- 
ing him  any  notice,  to  his  houfe  at  Chelfea,  in  order  to  enjoy  his  conver- 
fation upon  common  affairs..  He  one  day  made  Sir  Thomas  an  unexpedlect 
vifit  of  this  fort  to  dinner,,  and  afterwards  walked  with  him  in  his  garden- 
for  an  hour,  with  his  arm  about  his  neck  ;  which  was  fuch  a  demonftrati- 
on  of  kindnefs  and  familiarity,  that  the  king  being  gone,  Mr.  Roper,  one 
of  Sir  Thomas's  fons-in-law,  could  not  help  obferving  to  him,  "  How  happy 
he  muft  be,  to  have  his  prince  diftinguifh  him  in  lo  particular  a  manner." 
To  which  Sir  Thomas  replied,.  "  I  thank  our  lord,  fon  Roper,  I  find  his 
grace  to  be  my  very  good  mafter  indeed,,  and  1  believe  that  he  does 
as  much  favour  meat  prefent  as  any  fubjed  within  this  realm  ;  but  yet  t 
"may  tell  thee,  fon,  I  have  no  caufe  to  be  proud  of  it ;  for  if  my  head 
would  win  him  a  caftle  in  France  (with  which  kingdom  Henry  was  then 
at  war)  it  would   not    fail    to  be  ftruck   ctf  my   fhouidcrs." 

It  was  obferved   of  Sir  Thomas  More,  that  the   ignorant  and  the  proud, 
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even  in  the"  highefl  (lations,  were  thofe  people  whom  he  refpeded  the 
leaft ;  bur,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  a  patron  to  every  man  of  letters, 
jfnd  held  a  corrcfpondence  with  the  principal  literati  in  Europe.  Among 
foreigners,  Erafmus  appears  to  have  had  ihe  greateft  Ihare  in  his  love  and 
confidence  ;  and  after  a  feries  of  mutual  letters,  expreffing  their  efteem  for 
each  other,  that  divine  made  a  voyage  to  England,  on  purpofc  for  the  be- 
nefit of  his  convcrfation.  There  is  a  ftory  told  of  their  firlt  coming  to- 
gether, which  would  hardly  deferve  to  be  recorded,  if  it  was  not  related 
of  two  fuch  eminent  men:  the  perfon  who  conduced  Erafmus  to  London, 
it  feems,  had  fo  contrived,  that  Sir  Thomas  and  he  fliould  meet,  without 
knowing  it,  at  the  lord-mayor's  table,  in  thofe  days  open  at  all  times  to  men  of 
parts  and  knowledge.  A  difpute  arifing  at  dinner,  Erafmus,  in  order  to 
difplay  his  learning,  endeavoured  to  defend  the  wrong  fide  of  the  queflion  ; 
but  he  was  fo  lliarply  oppofed  by  Sir  Thomas,  that,  finding  he  had  to  do 
with  an  abler  man  than  he  ever  before  had  met  with,  he  faid,  in  Latin, 
with  fome  vehemence,  *'  You  are  either  More,  or  nobady."  To  which  Sir 
Thomas  replied,  in  the  fame  language,  with  great  vivacity,  "  You  are  either 
Erafmus  or  the  devil."  Upon  this  ex:lairciiremcnt,  the  friends  immediately 
embraced;  and  afterwards,  through  the  means  of  Sir  Thomas,  Erafmus  was 
much   careffed  by   the   greateft   men   in  the   nation. 

In  1527,  he  attended  cardinal  Wolfey  in  his  ambafTy  to  France,  and  on 
the  2_5th  of  October,  1530,  he  had  the  great  feal  of  England  delivered 
•to  him,  and  was  declared  lord  high  chancellor,  the  duties  of  which  office 
he  difcharged  with  the  greateft  integrity  and  univerfal  approbation.  It  has 
been  alfcrted  by  many  hiftorians,  that  king  Henry  VIII.  gave  the  great 
feal  to  Sir  Thomas,  purely  with  a  view  of  engaging  the  opinion  of  fo 
eminent  a  man  in  favour  of  his  divorce  from  queen  Catherine ;  for  he  thought, 
after  beftowing  on  him  fuch  a  poft.  Sir  Thomas  could  not,  with  decency, 
refufe  it ;  but  if  thefe  were  really  the  king's  fcntiments,  he  knew  very  little 
of  the  perfon  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  in  the  end  found  himfclf  miftaken; 
Sir  Thomas  always  declared  that  he  thought  the  marriage  lawful  in  the 
fight  of  God,  fince  it  had  once  received  the  fandlion  of  the  apoftolic  coun- 
cil ;  for,  though  he  flood  the  foremoft  among  thofe  who  were  for  aboliih- 
ing  the  illegal  jurifdidion  which  the  popes  exercifed  in  England,  he  was 
far  from  wilhing  a  total  rupture  with  the  fee  of  Rome,  which  he  plainly 
perceived  was  unavoidable,  according  to  the  meafures  king  Henry  was  then 
purfuing.  Ail  thefe  things  confidered  ;  Sir  Thomas,  knowing  he  muft  be 
engaged  in  them,  one  way  or  other,  on  account  of  his  office,  by  which 
means  he  muft  either  offend  his  confcience,  or  difoblige  the  king,  never 
ceafed  foliciting  his  friend  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  intercede  with  his  ma- 
jcfty,  that  he  might  deliver  up  the  feal,  for  which,  through  many  infirmi- 
ties of  bodv,  he  faid  he  was  no  longer  fit ;  and  being  preffed  fo  often  by 
him  to  this  purpofe,  the  duke  at  length  applied  to  the  king,  and  obtained 
permififion  that  the  chancellor  might  relign.  But  when  he  waited  on  Henry 
ror  that  purpofe,  the  monarch,  notwithftanding  what  he  called  Sir  Thomas's 
t)bftinacy   with    regard   to   his   great   affair,  exprcflcd    much    unwillingnefs    to 
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part  with  fo  ufeful  a  fervant ;  and,  giving  him  marty  thanks  ^nd  com-' 
mcndations,  for  his  excellent  execution  of  a  moft  important  trurt,  afliired 
him,  that,  in  any  requeft  he  fliould  have  occafion  to  make,  which  concern- 
ed either  his  intereft  or  his  honour,  he  Ihould  always  find  the  crown  ready 
to  a  111  11    him. 

As  Sir  Thomas  More  had  fuftained  the  office  of  lord  high  chancellor,  for 
above  two  years  and  a  half,  with  the  utmoft  wifdom  and  integrity,  fo  he 
retired  from  it  with  an  unparalleled  greatnefs  of  mind  ;  not  being  able  to 
defray  the  neceffary  expences  of  his  private  family,  when  he  had  diveflcd 
himfclf  of  that  employment.  About  the  time  of  his  refignation,  in  1533, 
died,  in  a  very  advanced  age,  his  father,  Sir  John  More,  whom  he  often 
vifired  and  comforted  during  his  illnefs,  and  to  whom  he  exprefled  the  moft 
filial  aftedion  in  his  laft  moments.  This  was  an  event,  however,  which 
brought  him  a  very  inconfiderable  increafe  of  fortune,  becaufe  the  greatefl 
part  of  his  father's  eilate  was  fettled  upon  his  fecond  wife,  who  out-lived 
Sir  Thomas  many  years.  When  he  had  delivered  up  the  great  feal,  he  wrote 
an  apology  for  himfelf,  in  which  he  declared  to  the  public,  that  all  the 
revenues  and  penfions  he  had  by  his  father,  his  wife,  or  his  own  purchafe, 
except  the  manors  given  him  by  the  king,  did  not  amount  to  the  value 
of  fifty  pounds  a  year.  The  firft  thing  he  fet  about  after  the  furrender  of 
his  office,  was  to  provide  places  for  all  his  gentlemen  and  fervants  among 
the  nobility  and  bifiiops,  that  they  might  not  be  fufferers  by  him.  This 
being  done  to  his  fatisfaftion,  he  next,  being  no  longer  able  to  bear  their 
expences  as  he  ufed  to  do,  difpofed  of  his  children  in  their  own  houfes, 
leflening  his  family  by  degrees,  till  he  could  get  it  within  the  bounds  of 
his  fmall  income,  making,  at  the  utmoft,  but  a  little  above  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year. 

The  prcpofleffion  which  Sir  Thomas  had,  for  a  long  time,  entertained 
of  the  fate  that  at  laft  befel  him,  is  very  extraordinary  ;  and  indeed, 
through  his  knowledge  of  the  cruel,  inconftant  temper  of  the  king,  this  is 
faid  to  have  been  fo  ftrong,  that  he  frequently  foretold  to  his  wife  and 
children  what  would  happen  ;  nay,  he  once  hired  a  purfuivant  to  come  fud- 
denly  to  his  houfe,  whilft  he  was  at  dinner,  and,  knocking  haftily  at  the 
door,  fummon  him  to  appear  before  the  council  the  next  day,  which  he 
did  in  order  to  arm  his  family  againft  the  calamities  which  he  found  ap- 
proaching. But  his  firft  troubles  began  on  account  of  a  female  impoftor, 
called  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent.  This  woman  affirmed,  that  flie  had  reve- 
lations from  God,  to  give  the  king  warning  of  his  wicked  life,  and  the 
abufe  of  the  authority  committed  to  him.  In  a  journey  to  the  Nuns  of 
Sion,  file  called  on  Sir  Thomas  More,  to  whom  flie  declared  her  pretended 
revelations  ;  In  confequence  of  which  he  was  brought  in,  by  the  king's  di- 
redlion,  as  an  accomplice  with  her.  He  juftified  himfelf,  however,  as  to 
all  the  intercourfe  he  had  with  her,  in  feveral  letters  to  fecretary  Crom- 
well ;  In  which  he  faid,  he  was  convinced  ftie  was  the  moft  falfe  difl!emb- 
ling  hypocrite  that  had  ever  been  known.  But  this  availed  him  nothing, 
the  king  being  highly  Incenfed  againft  him  for  not  approving  the  divorce, 
and  his  marriage  with   Anne   Bolcyn ;  and    when   Sir  Thomas   defircd  to   be 
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admitted  Into  the  houfe  of  commons  to  make  his  own  defence  againll:  the 
bill  of  indiftment,  his  majellv  would  not  confent  to  it,  but  affig.ned  a  com- 
mittee of  council  to  hear  hiai.  However,  the  chief  point  intended  was  ta 
prevail  on  him,  by  fair  words  or  threatenings,  to  give  a  public  aflent  to 
the  king's  meafure ;  to  which  purpofe  the  lord  chancellor  Audley  made  a 
great  parade  of  his  majefty's  extraordinary  love  and  favour  to  Sir  Thomas  :. 
but  the  worthy  knight,  after  alluring  the  committee  of  the  juft  fenfe  he 
had  of  the  king's  goodncfs  to  him,  told  them,  "  That  he  had  hoped  he 
ihould  never  have  heard  any  more  of  that  bufinefs,  fince  he  had,  from  the  be- 
ginning, informed  his  majetty  of  his  fentiments  with  regard  to  it  ;  and 
the  king  accepted  them  not  ungracioufly,  promifing,  that  he  Ihould  never 
be  molefled  farther  about  it.  But,  however,  he  had  found  nothing,  fince 
the  firft  agitation  of  the  matter,  to  perfuade  him  to  change  his  mind;  if 
he  had,  it  would  have  given  him  a  great  deal  of  pleafure."  Then  the 
lords  proceeded  to  threaten  him,  telling  him  it  was  his  majelly's  command,, 
that  they  fhould  inform  him  he  was  the  moft  ungrateful  and  traitcrous  fub- 
jedt  in  the  world;  adding,  that  he  had  been  the  means  of  his  majefty's 
publifliing  a  book,  in  which  he  bad  put  a  fword  in  the  pope's  hand  to 
fight  againft  himfelf.  This  was  Henry's  famous  book  againfl;  Luther;  but 
Sir  Thomas  clearing  himfelf  of  this  charge  alfo,  and  protefting  he  had  al- 
ways found  fault  with  thofe  parts  of  the  book,  which,  were  calculated  to 
vaife  the  power  of  the  pope,  and  that  he  had  obje<5ted  againfl  them  to  his 
majefly,  the  lords,  not  being  able  to  make  any  reply  to  his  vindication,, 
broke  up  the  committee. 

As  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  fecretary  Cromwell  had  a  high  efleem  for 
Sir  Thomas,  they  ufed  their  utmofl  efforts  to  difiuade  the  king  from  pro- 
ceeding on  the  bill  of  attainder  againft  him;  afTuring  him,  that  they  found 
the  upper  houfe  were  fully  determ.ined  to  hear  him^  in  his  own  defence, 
before  they  would  pafs  it  ;  and,  if  his  name  was  not  ftruck  out,  it  was  much 
to  be  apprehended,  that  the  bill  would  be  rejected..  But  the  king  was  too 
haughty  to  fubmit  to  a  fubjeft,  with  whom  he  had  entered  the  lifls,  and 
too  vindidive  in  his  temper  to  forgive  a  man  who  had  been  his  favourite, 
and  yet  had  dared  to  offend  him  :  therefore,  after  talking  in  a  very  high 
Urain,  he  faid,  that  he  would  be  prefent  himfelf  in  the  houfe  when  the  bill 
ihould  pafs  ;  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  the  parliament  flood  fo  much  in  awe 
of  him,  that  they  would  not  then  dare  to  rejedl  it.  The  committee  of  coun- 
cil, however,  differed  from  him  in  that  point  ;  and  out  of  the  perfonal 
friendlhip  they  had  for  Sir  Thomas  More,  they  fell  on  their  knees  and  be- 
fought  his  majefty  to  forbear  ;  telling  him,  "  That  if  it  fhould  be  carried 
againft  him  in  his  own  prefence,  as  they  believed  it  would  be,  it  would  en- 
courage his  fubje6ls  to  defpife  him,  and  be  a  difhonour  to  him  alfo  all  over 
Europe.  They  did  not  doubt  but  they  fhould  be  able  to  find  out  fome- 
thing  elfe  againft  Sir  Thomas,  wherein  they  might  ferve  his  majefty  with 
fomc  fuccefs  ;  but  in  this  affair  of  the  Nun  he  was  univerfally  accounted 
fo  innocent,  that  the  world  thought  him  worthier  of  praife,  than  of  re- 
proof." With  thefe  fuggeftions,  efpecially  that  of  finding  fomething  elfe  a- 
gainft  him,  they  at  laft  fubdued  the  king's   obftinacy ;  and  the   name  of  Sir 
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Thomas  More  was  ftruck  out  of  the  bill.  But  as  it  was  now  publicly- 
known,  that  he  was  as  much  out  of  favour  with  the  king,  as  he  had  been 
in  his  good  graces  before,  accufacions  poured  in  againfk  him  from  every 
quarter ;  and  then  it  was,  that  he  found  the  peculiar  advantage  of  his  in- 
nocence and  integrity.  For,  if  he  had  not  always  afted  with  the  highcft 
probity,  fo  that  in  all  the  offices  which  he  went  through,  he  kept  himfelf 
clear  of  every  fort  of  corruption,  the  moft  trivial  matter  would  have  been 
laid  to  his  charge,  in  order  to  crufh  him.  Of  this  we  have  an  inftance  in 
the  cafe  of  one  Parnell,  who  complained  that  Sir  Thomas  had  made  a  de- 
cree againft  him  in  the  court  of  chancery,  at  the  fuit  of  Vaughan  his  ad- 
verfary,  for  which  he  had  received,  from  the  hands  of  Vaughan's  wife,  a 
great  gilt  cup,  as  a  bribe.  Upon  this  accufation,  he  was  brought  before 
the  council  by  the  king's  dire<flion-  ;  and  being  charged  by  the  witnefs 
with  the  fadt,  he  readily  owned,  that  as  that  cup  was  brought  him  for  a 
irew-year's  gift,  long  after  the  decree  was  made,  he  had  not  refufed  to  take 
ir.  The  earl  of'  Wiltlliire,  father  to  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  who  profccuted 
the  fuit  againfl;  him,  and  who  hated  him  for  not  confenting  to  the  king's 
marriage  with  her,  was  tranfported  with  joy  to  hear  him  own  ir,  and  cried 
out  haiVdy,  "  Lo  !  my  lords,  did  not  I  tell  you,  that  you  fhould  find  the 
matter  true  ?"  Sir  Thomas  then  dclired,  that,  as  they  had  with  indulgence 
heard  him  tell  one  part  of  the  tale,  fo  they  would  impartially  hear  the  other,  and 
this  being  granted,  he  declared,  "  That  though,  after  much  folicitation,  he 
had  indeed  received  the  cup,  and  it  was  long  after  the  decree  was  made,  • 
yet  he  had  ordered  his  butler  to  fill  it  immediately  with  wine,  of  which  he 
diredlly  drank  fo  Mrs.  Vaughan;  and,  when  fhe  had  pledged  him  in  ir, 
then,  as  freely  as  her  hufband  had  given  it  to  him,  even  fo  freely  he  gave 
the  fame  to  her  again,  to  prcfent  unto  her  huiband  for  his  new-year's  gift, 
and  which  fhe  received,  and  carried  back  again,  though  with  fome  relu«fl- 
ance."  The  truth  of  this,  the  woman  herfelf,  and  others  then  prefent,  de- 
pofed  before  the  council,  to  the  great  confufion  of  the  earl  of  Wiltlhire, 
and  to  the  difappointment  of  all  Sir  Thomas's  other  enemies.  In  the  par- 
liament that  was  called  in  1534,  an  ad:  was  made,  declaring  the  king's 
marriage  with  Catherine  againrt  the  law  of  God,  confirming  the  fentence  a- 
gainfl:  it,  notwithftanding  any  difpenfation  to  the  contrary,  and  eftablifliing 
the  fucceffion  to  the  crown  of  England  in  the  iiTue  of  his  majefly's  prefent 
marriage  with  queen  Anne.  There  was  a  claufe  in  this  aft,  That  if  any 
perfon  Ihould  divulge  any  thing  to  the  flander  of  this  marriage,  or  of  the 
iffue  begotten  In  it,  or,  being  required  to  fwcar  to  maintain  the  contents  of 
this  ac^,  refufe  it,  that  they  Ihould  be  adjudged  of.  mifprifron  of  treafon, 
and  fufter  accordingly  :  and,  before  the  two  houfcs  broke  up,  that  they 
might  fet  a  good  example  to  the  king's  other  fubjcds,  all  the  numbers  took 
the  oath  relating  to  the  fucceffion  ;  after  which,  commiflioners  were  fent 
all  over  the  kingdom,  to  adminifter  it  to  the  people  of  every  rank  and 
denomination.  In  a  fhort  time  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  parliament, 
there  was  a  committee  of  the  cabinet-council  at  Lambeth,  confifting  of  the 
archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord-chancellor  Audley,  and  fecrctary  Crom- 
well :    where  feveral    ecclefiallics,  but    no    other    layman     than    Sir    Thomas 
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Mor?j  were  citeJ  to  appear,  and  take  the  oath.  Sir  Thomas  being  called, 
and  the -oath  tendered  to  him  under  the  great  leal,  he  defired  to  fee  the  adt 
of  fuccefiion  which  enjoined  it ;  and  this  being  alfo  fhewed  him,  "he  faid, 
"  That  he  would  blame  neither  thofe  who  had  made  the  a<5t,  nor  thofc 
who  had  taken  the  oath  ;  but,  for  his  own  part,  though  he  was  willing 
to  fvvear  to  the  fuccefiion,  in  a  form  of  his  own  drawing,  yet  the  oath 
which  was  offered,  was  fo  worded,  that  his  confcience  revolted  againft  ir, 
and  he  could  not  take  it  with  {\\fety  to  his  foul."  Mr.  fecretary  Crom- 
well, who  tenderly  f.u'oured  him,  and  who  knew  the  confequence  of  this 
debate,  when  he  perceived  that  Sir  Thomas  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
take  the  oath  as  it  was  tendered,  faw  that  his  ruin  would  become  inevit- 
able; and,  in  his  great  anxiety,  proteftcd  with  an  oath,  "  That  he  had  ra- 
ther his  only  fon  Hiculd  have  loft  his  head,. than  that  Sir  Thomas  More 
fliould  have  refufcd  to  fwear  to  the  fuccefiion  ;"  ^and  the  conference  end- 
ing in  this  manner.  Sir  Thomas  was  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  the  ab- 
bot of  Wtftminftcr  for  four  days  ;  during  which,  the  king  and  his  council 
deliberated,  what  courfe  would  be  beft  to  take  with  him.  Several  methods 
were  propofed,  but  Henry  would  liftcn  to  none  of  them ;  and,  in  the  end. 
Sir  Thomas  More  was  committed  prifoner  to  the  Tower,  and  indifted  oa 
the    ftatutes. 

Sir  Thomas  had  now  been  a  prilbner  in  the  Tower  above  a  year,  and 
the  king  had  tried  every  expedient  to  procure  his  approbation  of  his  di- 
vorce, and  fccond  marriage,  that  he  might  avail  himfclf  of  the  example  of 
a  man  fo  famous  for  his  wifdom,  learning,  and  piety  ;  but  in  vain  :  the 
knight  had  efpoufedthe  caufe  of  queen  Catherine,  from  a  principle  of  confcience, 
and  therefore  he  always  withftood  Henry  upon  that  point  with  a  firmncfs 
becoming  his  eharad:er.  The  affair  of  the  Supremacy  was  no  lefs  a  matter 
of  confcience  to  him  than  the  other;  but  as  the  ftatute  which  cna<5ted  it, 
had  made  it  treafon  to  write  or  fpeak  againft  it,  he  obferved  a  filence  in 
this  refpedt,  conformable  to  the  law  ;  but  he  refufed  to  acknowledge  it  with 
an  oath  ;  wherefore  the  king  being  determined  to  get  rid  of  a  man  who  had 
given  him  fo  much  trouble,  and  of  whofc  virtues  and  popularity  he  flood 
in  awe,  gave  orders,  that  Sir  Thomas  More  fliould  be  brouglu  to  his  trial. 
Accordingly,  on  a  day  appointed,  he  was  conveyed  in  a  boat  from  the  Tower 
to  Weftminfter-hall.  So  long  an  imprifonment  had  much  impaired  his 
ftrength  ;  he  went,  therefore,  leaning  on  his  flaff  from  the  water-fide  ;  but 
though  his  countenance  carried  the  marks  of  weaknefs  and  infirmity,  it  had 
the  fame  air  of  chearfulnefs,  which  had  always  fat  upon  it  in  the  days  of  his 
profperity.  He  was  tried  by  the  lord-chancellor,  and  a  committee  of  the 
lords,  with  fome  of  the  judges,  at  the  bar  of  the  King's-bench.  When 
the  attorney-general  had  pronounced  the  charge  againft  him  in  the  mofl: 
virulent  manner,  the  lord-chancellor  faid  to  him,  in  which  he  was  feconded 
by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  "  You  fee  now,  how  gricvoufly  you  have  offend- 
ed his  majefly  ;  neverthelefs,  he  is  fo  merciful,  that,  if  you  will  but  leave 
your  obflinacy,  and  change  your  opinion,  we  hope  you  may  yet  obtain  par- 
don of  his  highnefs  for  what  is  pafl."  To  this  he  replied  v/ith  great  re- 
folution,    "  That   he    had  much    caufc  to   thank  thcfe   noble  lords    for  this 
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Courtcfy,  but  he  befouglit  Almighty  God,  that,  through  his  gn'^.cc,  he  miphc 
continue  "in  the  mind  he  was  then  in  unto  death."  After  this,  he  was 
permitted  to  fay  what  he  could  for  himfelf,  in  anfwcr  to  tlie  indivftment  ; 
and  began  as  follows  :  "  There  are  four  principal  heads,  if  I  am  not  de- 
ceived, of  this  my  indi<?l:ment ;  every  one  of  which,  God  willing,  I  mo- 
pofe  to  anfwer  in  order.  To  the  firft  that  is  objeded  againft  me,  that  I 
have  been  an  enemy,  out  of  llubbornnefs,  to  the  king's  fecond  marriage  :  I 
confef?,  that  I  always  told  his  mnjefty  my  opinion  in  it,  as  my  confcicncc 
did;ated  to  me  ;  but  I  am  fo  far  from  thinking  m}'fclf  guilty  of  high 
treafon  upon  this  account,  that,  on  the  contrary,  being  afked  in  a  matter 
of  fuch  great  importance,  had  I  bafely  flattered  my  prince  againfi;  my  con- 
fciencc,  then,  I  think,  I  ihould  have  worthily  been  accounted  a  wicked 
fubjctl,  and  a  perfidious  traitor  to  God.  However,  if  I  offended,  i  fup- 
pofe  there  has  already  been  punifliment  fufficient  in  the  lofs  of  all  my  goods, 
and  almoft  fifteen  months  imprifonment.  My  fecond  accufation  is,  that  I  have 
tranfgrefled  a  fiatute,  in  that  being  a  prifoner,  and  twice  examined  by  the 
lords  of  the  council,  I  would  not  difclofe  unto  them  my  opinion,  out  of 
an  obftinate  and  traiterous  mind,  whether  the  king  was  fupreme  head  of 
the  church,  or  not  :  yet  I  then  protefted,  that  I  had  never  laid  or  done 
any  thing  againH;  it,  neither  can  one  word  or  action  of  mine  be  produced 
to  make  me  culpable.  By  all  which  I  know  that  I  Could  not  tranfgrefs  any  law 
or  incur  any  crime  of  treafon  :  for  neither  this  ftatute,  nor  any  law  iii  the 
world,  can  punilh  a  man  for  holding  his  peace  :  they  only  can  punifh  cither 
words  or  deeds,  God  alone  being  judge  of  our  fecrct  thoughts.  I  come 
now  to  the  third  capital  matter  of  my  indidtment,  whereby  I  am  accufed, 
that  I  malicioufly  pradtifed  againft  this  ftatute,  becaufe  I  wrote  cio-ht  packets 
of  letters,  whilft  1  was  in  the  Tower,  to  bifliop  Fiflier,  by  which  1  exhort- 
ed him  to  break  the  fame  law.  I  would  have  thcfe  letters  produced,  and 
read  againft  me,  which  may  cither  free  me,  or  convid:  me  of  a  lie.  Bur 
becaufe  you  fay  the  bifhop  burnt  them  all,  I  will  here  tell  the  truth  of  the 
Avhole  matter  :  fome  of  them  were  only  about  our  private  affairs,  as  beino* 
old  friends  and  acquaintance  :  one  of  them  was  in. anfwer  to  his,  whereby 
he  dcfired  to  know  how  I  had  anfwercd  in  my  examinations  to  this  oath 
of  fupremacy  ;  touching  which,  this  only  I  wrote  to  him  again,  that  I  had 
already  fettled  my  confcience,  let  him  fettle  his  to  his  own  good  liking  ; 
and  this,  I  truft,  is  no  breach  of  your  laws.  The  laft  objedled  crime  is, 
that  being  examined  in  the  Tower,  I  did  fay,  that  this  law  u-as  like  a  two- 
edged  fword  ;  for,  in  confcnting  thereto,  I  lliould  endanger  my  foul  ;  and, 
in  refufing  it,  I  fhould  lofe  my  life.  From  which  anfwer,  becaufe  bi{hop 
Fifher  made  the  like,  it  is  evidently  gathered,  as  you  fay,  that  v,-e  both 
Gonfpired  together.  To  this  I  reply,  that  if  his  anfwer  were  like  mine, 
it  proceeded  not  from  any  confpiracy  of  ours,  but  from  the  likenefs  of 
our  wits  and  learning.  And  to  conclude,  I  unfeignedly  avouch,  that  I  never 
fpokc  a  word  againft  this  law  to  any  living  man  ;  although,  perhaps,  l:is 
majefty  has  been    told   to  the  contrary." 

T  o  a  juftification    fo-  full  as   thisj  the    attorney-general    had  no  rcplv    to 
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make;  but  the   judges    proceeded    to    examine     the    witneffes,    in     order   to^ 
j>rove    his  treafon  to    the  jury  j    and  Mr.  Rich,    the    folicitor-gcneral,     being 
called  and    fvvorn,  depofed,  that   when    he  was  fent,    fome    time    bclore,     to 
fetch  Sir  Thomas  More's  books  and   papers    from   the  Tower,  at   the  end  of 
a    converfation   with    him    upon  the    king's  fuprcmacy,   on   Mr.  Rich's   own- 
ing on  a  cafe  put  by  him,  that  no  parliament   could  make  a  law  that  God  fnould 
not    be  God,    Sir  Thomas  replied,  "  No   more  can   the  parlianaent  make  the- 
king  fupreme  head  of  the  church."      When    the  folicitor-general    had    given- 
this  evidence    to    the    court  on  oath,  the    prifoner,    under   a   great    furprife  at 
the   malice  and    falfliood   of  it,  faid,  "  If   I    was   a  man,   my   lords,  that  did - 
not  regard   an    oath,  I  needed  not,    at  this  time,  and  ia  this   place, , as   it    is  > 
well  known  to   you    all,  ftand  as   an  accufcd    perfon  ;   and,    if  this  oath,  Mr. 
Rich,  which   you  have  taken,  be  true,   then  I,  pray,,  that    I   may-  never    fee 
God  in    the  face  ;  which  I  would  not  fay,  were  it  othervvife,    to  gain  the  whole  • 
world."     Upon   which  the   folicitor  not  being  able  to  prove  his  teftimony  by 
AvitnelTes,  though  he  attempted    it,   that  allegation   dropped.- 

The  reader,  who  has  attended  to  this  impartial  abltraft  of  the  trial,  and 
-who  confiders  the  charafters  of  the  prifoner  and  the  witnefs,  will,  it  is  ap- 
prehended, acquit  Sir  Thomas  More  of  the  indictment  without  any  hefita- 
tion.  But,  unhappily  for  him,  he  livcd_  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  whofe. 
will  was  a  law  to  judges,  as  well  as  juries  :  notwithftanding,  therefore, 
that  his  innocence  was  fo  clearly  pointed  out,  and  the  evidence  againft  him 
fo  ill  fupported,  or  rather  proved  fo  evidently  to  be  falfe  ;  yet  the  jury, 
to  their  eternal  reproach,  found  him  guilty.  They  had  no  fooner  brought 
in  their  verdict,  than  the  lord-chancellor  Audley,  began  to  pronounce  the 
fentence;  but  the  prifoner  flopped  him  Ibort  with  this  modefl  rebuke,  '^  My 
lord,  when  I  was  towards  the  law,  the  manner  in  fuch  cafes  was,  to  afk 
the  prifoner,  before  fentence,  whether  he  could  give  any  reafon  why  judg- 
ment fhould  not  proceed  againft-  him  ?"  Upon  this,  the  chancellor  alked  Sir 
'lipomas  what  he  had  to  alledge.  But  if  a  jury  could  not  be  moved  by 
what  he  had  faid  in  defending  himfelf  againft  the  charge  in  this  indicfl- 
ment,  there  could  be  but  little  hope,  that  the  judges  would  be  influenced 
to  wave  their  fentence  by  what  he  Ihould  fay  againft  the  matter  of  the 
indiftraent  itfelf.  However,  whether  the  exceptions  he  made  were  too  ftrong 
to  be  anfwered  ;  or  v.'hethcr  the  chancellor  began  at  this  time  to  feel  fome 
little  compundion  ;  or,  whether  he  had  reafon  to  be  afraid  of  the  popular 
clamour,  if  he  took  the  condemnation  of  the  prifoner  entirely  upon  him- 
felf; after  Sir  Thom^as  had  done  fpeaking,  he  turned  to  the  lord-chief-juf- 
tice,  and  afked  him  his  opinion  openly  before  the  court,  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  indictment,  notwithftanding  the  exceptions  of  the^  prifoner.  The 
anfwer  of  the  chief  juftice,  whofc  name  was  Fitz-James,  is  fomewhat  re-- 
markable  :  "  My  lords  all,  by  St.  Gillian,  I  mtift  needs  confefs,  that  if  the 
adt  of  parliament  be  not  unlawful,  then  in  my  confcience  the  indidtment 
is  not  infufficient."  Upon  this  equivocal  expreffion,  the  lord-chancellor  faid 
to  the  reft,  "  Lo,  my  lords;  lo,  you  hear  what  my  lord  chief-juftice  faith  ;" 
and,   witiiout  waiting  for  any  reply,    proceeded  to    pafs    fentence,  . "  That 
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Sir  Thomas  More  {hould  be  carried  back  to  the  Tower  of  LoncJori,  and 
from  thence  drawn  on  a  hurdle  through  the  city  to  Tyburn,  there  to  be 
hanged  till  he  was  half  dead;  afier  that  cut  down,  yet  alive,  his  private 
parts  cur  ofF,  hi>s  belly  ripped,  his  bowels  burnt,  his  four  quarters  fet  up 
over  tour  gues  of  the  city,  and   his  head  upon  London-bridge." 

This  areadlul  fentencc  filled  the  eyes  of  many  with  tears,  and  their 
hearts  with  horror;  then  the  court  telling  Sir  Thomas,  that  if  he  had  any- 
thing further  to  fay,  they  were  ready  to  hear  him,  he  flood  up,  and  faid, 
*•'  I  have  nothing  to  fay,  my  lords,  but  that  like  as  the  bleffed  apoftle  St. 
Paul  was  prefent,  and  confented  to  the  death  of  Stephen,  and  kept  their 
cloaths  who  iloned  him  to  death,,  and  yet  be  they  now  both  twain  holy 
faints  in  heaven,  and  iliall  continue  there  friends  for  ever  ;  fo  I  verily  truft, 
and  lliall  therefore  right  heartily  pray,  that  though  your  lordfhij)s  have  now- 
been  judges  on  earth  to  my  condemnation,  we  may  yet  hereafter  all  meet  lo^. 
gether  in  heaven,  to  our  cverlailing  falvation  :  and  fo  I  pray  God  pre- 
ftrve  you  all,  and  efpecially  my  fovereign  lord  the  king,  and  fend  him  faith- 
ful counfellors."  Having  taken  his  leave  of  the  court  in  this  noble,  man^ 
ner,  he  v/as  conveyed  back  to  the  'I'ower ;  and  in  confideration  of  his  hav- 
ing borne  the  higheft  office  in  the  kingdom,  his  fentence  of  being  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered,  was  changed  by  the  king  into  decapitation.  On  the 
6ch  of  July  1535,  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  his  intimate  friend,  came  to  him 
from  the  king,  very  early  in  the  morning,  to  acquaint  him  that  he  was 
to  be  executed  that  day  at  nine  o'clock,  and  therefore  that  he  muft  immedi- 
ately prepare  himfelf  for  death.  The  prifoner  replied,  "  I  mod  heartily 
thank  you  for  your  good  tidings  ;  I  have  been  much  bound  to  the  king's 
highnefs  for  the  benefit  of  the  honours  that  he  hath  mofl  bountifully  be- 
ftowed  upon  me,  yet  I  am  more  bound  to  his  grace,  I  do  afllire  you,  for 
putting  me  here,  where  I  have  had  convenient  time  and  fpace  to  have  re- 
membrance of  my  end  ;  and,  fo  help  me  God,  moft  of  all  I  am  bound  un- 
to him,  that  it  hath  pleafed  his'';;;ijefty  fo  Ihortly  to  rid  me  out  of  the 
miferies  of  this  wretched  world."  As  foon  as  Sir  Thomas  Pope  had  left 
him,  he  dreffed  himfelf  in  the  beil  clothes  he  had,  that  his  appearance 
might  exprefs  his  internal  cafe  and  fatisfadlion  :  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
objedling  to  this  generofity  to  his  executioner,  who  was  to  have  his  clothes. 
Sir  Thomas  affured  him,  "  if  it  was  cloth  of  gold,  he  Ihould  think  it  well 
beftowed  on  him  who  was  to  do  him  fo  fingular  a  benefit."  But  the  lieu- 
tenant, who  was  his  friend,  prcffed  him  very  much  to  change  his  drefs ; 
and  Sir  Thomas,  unwilling  to  deny  him  fo  fmall  a  gratification,  put  on  a 
gown  of  fiize ;  and  of  the  little  money  that  he  had  left,  lent  an  angel  to 
the  executioner,  as  a  token  of  his  good-will.  And  now  the  fatal  hour  be- 
ing come,  he  was  brought  out  of  the  Tower,  carrying  a  red  crofs  in  his 
hand,  and  often  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven.  A  woman  meeting  him 
with  a  cup  of  wine,  he  refufed  it,  faying,  "  Chrift  at  his  paffion'  drank 
no  wine,  but  gall  and  vinegar."  As  he  was  going  up  the  fcaffold  erected 
on.  Tower-hill,  which  feemed  to  him  fo  weak  that  it  was  ready  to  fall,  he 
faid  merrily  to  the  lieutenant,  "  Pray,    Sir,   fee  me  fafe  up;  and    as   to  my 
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■eom'mcT  down,  let  me  fliifc  for  myfelf."  Then  he  defired  the  people  to  pray 
for  him,  and  bear  witnefs  that  he  died  in  the" faith  of  the  catholic  church, 
fl  faithful  fervant  both  to  God  and  the  king.  The  executioner  alking  his 
'forgivcnels,  he  killed  him,  and  faid,  ''  Pluck  up  thy  fpirits,  hian,  and  be 
not  afraid  to  do  thine  office ;  my  neck  is  very  ftiort,  take  heed  therefore 
thou  ftrike  not  awry,  for  thine  own  credit's  fake."  Laying  his  head  upon 
the  block,  he  bid  the  executioner  flay  till  he  had  put  his  beard  aiide,  ob- 
fcrvino-  that  it  had  never  committed  any  treafon  ;  upon  which^  at  one  blow 
■of  the  axe,  his   head    was  fevered  from  his  body. 

Sir  Thomas  More  was  the  author  of  many  and  various  works,  though 
fcarce  any  of  them  but  his  Utopia  has  long  been  read  ;  which  is  owing  to 
their  having  been  chiejly  of  the  polemic  kind,  and  written  in  defence  of  a 
caufewhich'^could  not  be  fupportcd,  that  of  the  Romifh  church.  His  Englifh 
works  were  collected  and  publiflaed  at  London,  by  order  of  queen  Mary,  in 
1557;  his  Latin  at  Bafil,  in  ,1563,  and  at  Louvain  in  1566.'  It  is  univerfally 
agreed,  that  he  was  admirably  ikilled  in  every  branch  of  polite  literature. 
^'^More  had,  (fays  a  learned  author)  if  ever  man  had,  what  is  called  ver- 
fatils  ingeniuiih  and  was  capable  of  excelling  in  any_  way  to  which  he  would 
apply  himfelf.  He  was  no  bad  poet,  and  might  have  been  a  better,  if 
he  had  paid  more  affiduous  court  to  the  Mufes.  He  compofed  a  poem  up- 
on the  coronation  of  Henry  VIII.  which  is  a  genteel  compliment  to  that 
prince  and  to  his  queen,  and  a  mod  fevere  fatire  upon  the  reign  of  his  a- 
varicious  and  rapacious  father.  He  concludes  the  dedication  of  it  with  thefe 
emphatical  words  :  Vale,  princeps  illuftriffime,  &;  (qui  novus  ac  rarus  re- 
gum  titulus)  amatiffime." — "  More  (lays  billiop  Burnet)  was  the  glory  of 
his  age  ;  and  his  advancement  was  the  king's  honour  more  than  his  own,  who 
was  a  true  chriftian  philofopher.  He  thought  the  caufe  of  the  king's  divorce 
was  juft ;  and,  as  long  as  it  was  profecuted  at  the  court  of  Rome,  fo  long 
he  favoured  it ;  but  when  he  faw  that  a  breach  with  that  court  was  like  to 
follow,  he  left  the  poft  he  was  in  within  fuperior  greatnefs  of  mind.  It 
was  a  fall  great  enough,  to  retire  from  that  into  a  private  flate  of  life;  but 
the  carrying  matters  fo  far  againft  him  as  the  king  did,  was  one  of  the 
i-ullert  reproaches  of  that  reign.  Morc's  fuperftition  fcems  indeed  contemp- 
tible ;  iDUt  the  conftancy  of  his  mind  was  truly  wonderful.  He  received 
the  fentcnce  of  condemnation  with  that  equal  temper  of  mind,  which  he  had 
fliewcd  in  bath  conditions  x^f  life,  and  then  fct  himfelf  wholly  to  prepare 
for  death;  u'hich  was  fo  little  terrible  to  him,  that  his  ordinary  facetiouf- 
nefs  remained  with  him  even  upon  the  fcaffold..  In  his  youth  he  had  freer 
thoughts  of  things,  as  appears  .by  his  Utopia,  and  his  letters  to  Erafmus:- 
but  afterwards  he  bpcame  fuperftitioufly  devoted  to  the  interefts  and  paffions 
qf  the  popidi  clergy  ;  and  as  he  ferved  them  when  he  was  in  authority,  even 
to  affilt  them  in  all  their  cruelties,  fo  he  employed  his  pen  in  the  fame 
caufc."  It  docs  not  appear,  that  any,  protellant  was  put  to  death  for  his - 
opinions  during  More's  chancellorlhip  ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  he  was 
i^ery  bitter  aga.lnll:  them,  and  ufed  all  means  to  difcountenance  and  fupprcfs 
them. 
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Wc  Hull  conclude  our  account  of  the  life  of  this  great   man    with  the  fol- 
lowing lines  of  Thomfon  : 

A  fleady  More, 


*'  Who,  with  a   gen'rous    though   miftaken  zeal, 

*•  With  flood    a  brutal   tyrant's  ufeful   rage, 

*'  Like  Cato  firm,  like  Ariilidcs  juil, 

*'  Like  rigid  Cincinnatus   nobly   poor, 

"  A  dauntlcfs  foul  ered,  who  fnul'd    on  death." 

N. 

NA3H  (Richard)  cfq.  mafter  of  the  ceremonies  at  Bath,  was  born  at 
Swanica,  in  Glarnorganfliire,  on  the  i8th  of  October,  1674.  His  father 
was  a  gentleman  whofe  principal  income  arofe  from  a'  partnerfliip  in  a  glafs- 
houfe  ;  and  who  refolved  to  flraiten  himfelf,  in  order  to  give  his  fon  a  li- 
beral education.  He  therefore  put  him  to  Carmarthen  fchool,  and  from 
thence  fent  him  to  Jefus  College,  Oxford,  in  order  to  prepare  him  for  the 
law  :  but  the  youth  foon  difcovcred,  that  though  much  might  be  expeft- 
cd  from  his  genius,  nothing  could  be  hoped  from  his  induftry ;  he  went 
through  all  the  mazes  of  a  college  intrigue  before  he  was  fevcnteen,  and 
was  jufr  upon  the  point  of  marriage  when  the  whole  affliir  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  tutors,  it  was  prevented  by  his  being  fent  home  to  his 
father.  The  army  now  feeming  the  mofl:  likely  profeffion  for  difplaylng 
his  inclination  for  gallantry,  he  purchafed  a  pair  of  colours  :  but  ibon 
finding  that  the  profeffion  of  arms  required  attendance  and  duty,  he  became 
difgufted  with  the  life  of  a  foldier,  and  quitting  it,  entered  his  name  as  a 
ftudent  in  the  Middle  Temple,  where,  though  poor,  he  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf by  the  fplendor  of  his  drefs.  King  William  was  at  this  time  railed 
to  the  throne,  and  as  it  had  been  long  cuftomary  for  the  inns  of  court  to 
entertain  our  monarchs  on  their  acceffion  to  the  crown,  or  fome  fuch  oc- 
cafion,  with  a  pageant,  this  ceremony  was  for  the  lall  time  exhibited  in 
honour  of  that  prince,  and  Mr.  Nalh  was  chofen  to  condud:  the  whole 
with  proper  decorum.  He  had  here  an  opportunity  of  exerting  all  his  abili- 
ties, and  the  king  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  his  performance,  that  he  made 
him  an  offer  of  knighthood  ;  but  this  he  declined,  perhaps  from  his  not 
being  able  to  pay  the  fees  required  upon  a  man's  obtaining  that  honour. 
Soon  after,  he  was  invited  by  fome  gentlemen  of  the  navy  on  board  a 
man  of  war,  that  had  orders  to  fail  for  the  Mediterranean,  and  while  the 
glafs  pafll'd  freely  round,  the  fliip  fet  fail,  and  he  was  obliged  to  make  a 
voyage  in  the  company  with  whom  he  had  fpent  the  night.  During  this 
voyage  he  was  prefent  at  an  engagement,  in  which  his  particular  friend 
was  killed  by  his  fide,  and  he  himfelf  is  faid  to  have  been  wounded  in 
the   leg. 

At  length  Mr.  Nafli  came  to  Bath,  which  was  then  a  mean  and  contemp- 
tible city,  that  had  no  elegant  buildings,  no  open  ftreets,  nor  uniform 
fquarcs.     The  lodgings    were    meanly  furniflied,    and  no  order   or   decorum 
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was  obferved  by  the  vifitants ;  befides,  one  of  the  greateft  phyficlans  of  that 
age  endeavoured  to  ruin  the  city,  by  writing  a  paaiphlet  againft  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  waters,  in  which  he  faid,  "  He  would  caft  a  toad  into  the 
Ipring."  Nafli  humouroully  alPared  the  people,  that,  if  they  would  give 
him  leave,  he  would  charm  away  the  poilbn  of  the  doctor's  toad,  as  they 
ufually  charmed  away  the  venom  of  the  tarantula,  by  mufic.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly empowered  to  fet  up  a  band  of  mufic,  on  which  the  company 
fcnfibly  increafed.  Nafh  triumphed,  and  the  fovereignty  of  the  city  was  de- 
creed him  by  all  ranks,  while  Tunbridge  foon  became  a  colony  to  his 
kingdom.  No  perfon  could  be  more  fit  for  this  poft  :  he  had  fome  wit, 
he  underftood  rank  and  precedence  with  the  utmoft  exatflnefs,  was  fond  of 
iliew  and  finery,  and  generally  fet  a  pattern  of  it  to  others.  He  was  alfo 
extremely  charitable,  and  frequently  Ihamed  his  betters  into  a  fimilitude  of 
ientiment,  if  they  were  not  naturally  fo  before.  %■  his  means  new  houfes 
were  built,  the  roads  near  the  city  repaired  ;  the  ftreets  inftantly  began  to 
be  better  paved,  cleaned  and  lighted  ;  and  the  company,  inftead  of  aliembl- 
ing  in  a  booth  to  drink  tea,  or  chocolate,  or  to  game,  were  fupplied  with 
a  handfome  affembly-houfe  ;  and  the  greateft  regularity  and  decorum  were 
eftablilhcd  in  the  pump-room,  the  baths,  and  in  the  affembly-rooms.  Thus 
he  rendered  the  city  of  Bath  the  theatre  of  fummer  amufemcnts  for  people 
of  fafiiion,  and  all  admired  him  as  a  very  extraordinary  charafter.  His 
equipage  was  fumptuous,  and  he  ufually  travelled  to  Tunbridge  in  a  poil- 
chariot  and  fix  greys,  with  out-riders,  footmen,  French  horns,  and  all  other 
appendages  of  expenfive  parade  ;  and  to  difi:inguifli  himfelf  he  always  wore 
■a  white  hat.  He  had  no  other  means  of  fupporting  this  extravagance  but 
the  profeffion  of  a  gamefter,  and  a  Ihare  in  the  profits  of  keeping  the  gam- 
ing tables.  But  what  is  ftill  more  extraordinary,  he  was  generous,  humane,  and 
a  man  of  fuch  honour,  that  when  he  found  a  novice  in  the  hands  of  a 
iharper,  he  generally  forewarned  him  of  the  danger,  and  when  he  had  won 
at  play  a  perfon's  whole  efiate,  he  has,  after  feverely  chiding  him  for  his 
folly,  returned  it  to  him  again,  and  been  content  with  a  comparatively  trifl- 
ing fum.  His  gencrofity  and  humanity  extended  to  all  the  diftreilcd  that 
teU  under  his  notice,  whom  he  relieved  out  of  his  own  purle,  and  for 
whom  he  took  the  pains  to  make  public  colledions.  But  of  all  the  in- 
flances  of  his  bounty,  none  does  him  more  honour  than  his  having  a  prin- 
cipal fnare  in  eftablifhing  the  hofpital  at  Bath.  With  refpeft  to  the  orna- 
ments of  that  city,  he  creded  an  obelifk,  thirty  feet  l.igh,  in  honour  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  who  was  recovered  by  drinking  the  Bath  waters  ;  and  another 
leventv  feet  high,  in  honour  of  Frederic  prince  of  Wales.  On  the  other 
hand  the  corporation  of  Bath  placed  a  fiatue  of  Nafii,  at  full  length,  in 
the  pump-room,  between  the  bufi;s  of  Newton  and  Pope.  At  length  Nafh, 
as  he  grew  in  years,  was  in  want  of  that  bounty  he  had  fo  liberally  dif- 
penfed  to  others;  whereupon  the  corporation  of  that  city  allowed  him  ten 
guineas,  which  he  received  the  firfl:  Monday  in  every  month  ;  and  at  his 
death,  which  happened  at  Bath  on  the  3d  of  February,  1761,  in  the  eighty- 
feventh  year  of  his  age,  they  allowed  fifty  pounds  for  his  funeral,  which 
was  conducted  with  great  foiemnity,  and  fix  vf  the  ienior  aldermen  fup- 
ported  his  pall, 
*  -   NAY- 
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NAYLOR  (James)  a  remarkable  enthufiall,  was  born  of  reputable  pa- 
rents at  Ardciiey,  near  Wakefield  in  Yorkfliire^  about  the  year  1616,  and 
was  educated  among  the  independents.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
wars,  he  entered  as  a  common  foldier  in  the  parliament  army  under  lord 
Fairfax,  and  was  afterwards  a  quarter-malter  in  a  troop  of  horfe  under  gene- 
ral Lambert ;  but  being  difabled  for  that  fervice  by  ficknefs,  he  left  it  in 
1649,  and  returned  home.  In  1652,  having  heard  the  docftrine  of  the 
Qiiakers  preached  by  the  famous  George  Fox,  he  was  converted  to  their 
principles,  and  loon  diftinguifhed  as  an  eminent  preacher  among  them.  He 
was  zealous  in  the  exercife  of  his  function,  and  well  approved  by  his  bre- 
tlwen  for  a  conliderable  time  ;  but  being  a  man  of  good  natural  parts,  and 
very  eloquent  as  a  preacher,  he  made  fuch  an  impreffion  on  the  minds  of 
a  few  v.'eak  people,  principally  women,  who  profcfled  to  be  of  the  fame 
fociety,  that  they  began  to  confider  him  as  more  than  human,  and  to  pa\'' 
him  a  fort  of  adoration  ;  infomuch  that  in  fome  letters  which  they  wrote  to 
him,  they  flyled  him,  "  the  everlafting  fon  of  righteoufnefs,  the  prince  of 
peace,  the  only  begotten  fon  of  ^  God,  the  faireft  of  ten  thoufands,  &c." 
They  are  alfo  reported  to  have  kneeled  before  him  in  Exeter  "prifon,  (to 
■cvhich,  as  the  perfecution  was  hot  againll  the  Qiiakers,  he  was  comniitted 
in  the  year  1656,)  and  to  have  killed  his  feet,  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
divinity.  Thefe  inltances  of  fanaticiflii  he  did  not  rejeft,  from  a  deluded 
imagination,  that  as,  according  to  his  faith,  the  fpirit  or  power  of  Chriil 
dwelled  in  all  men,  he  had  no  authority  to  refufe  any  tribute  of  reverence, 
which  their  fight  of  a  fuperlor  degree  of  that  power  refiding  in  him,  induc- 
ed them  to  pay  to  it.  This  extravagant  notion  not  only  procured  him  the 
cenfure  of  his  brethren,  who  declared  him  no  longer  a  member  of  their 
community  ;  but,  as  he  foon  grew  more  emhufiaftical,  in  a  very  fhort 
time  fubjeiled  him  to  fevere  punifiiment  ;  for  being  difcharged  from 
Exeter  prifon  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame  year,  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  con- 
du(5led  into  Briftol  on  horfeback  in  a  kind  of  religious  triumph,  refcmbl- 
ing  the  manner  of  our  Saviour's  entrance  into  Jerufalem  :  a  man  went  un- 
covered before  him  ;  a  woman  led  his  horfe,  whilfl  feveral  others  fpreading 
their  handkerchiefs  and  fcarfs  in  his  way,  exclaimed,  "  Holy  !  holy  !  holy 
is  the  Lord  God  of  hofts  ! — Hofannah  to  the  highefl ! — holy  !  holy  !  holy 
is  the  Lord  God  of  Ifrael  !"  Li  confequence  of  this  frantic  condudl,  they 
were  immediately  committed  to  prifon,  from  whence  Naylor  was  foon  after 
removed  to  London,  and  tried  by  the  parliament  for  blafphemy.  The  trial 
lafled  feveral  days;  for,  notwithfi;anding  the  different  offences  abovementioned 
were  confeffcd  by  the  prifoner,  feveral  of  the  members  could  not  be  brought 
to  believe  that  aiiy  thing  he  had  fald  or  done  amounted  to  bhfphemv  :  but 
being  at  lail  convi£l.ed,  he  was  fentenced  to  ftand  twice  in  the  pillory  ; 
once  in  Palace-Yard,  Weftminfler,  and  once  at  the  Old  Exchange,  London, 
wearing  at  each  place  an  infcription  of  his  crimes;  to  be  whipped  through 
the  ftreets,  from  Weftminfter  to  the  Old  Exchange,  by  the  common  hang- 
man ;  to  have  his  tongue  bored  through,  at  the  laft-mentioned  place,  with 
a  hot  iron,  and  his  forehead  branded  vvith  the  letter  B ;  and  afterwards  to 
be  fenc   to  Briilol,   and  conveyed  into,    and  through  that  city  on  a  horfe,  with 
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his  face  backward  ;  to  be  there  publicly  whipped  on  a  market-day,  and  then 
committed  clofe  prifoner  to  Bridewell,  in  London,  during  the  pleafure  of 
parliament.  Many  humane  people  of  diffcrenc  perfuafions,  who  were  rather 
inclined  to  pity  him  as  an  enthufiaft  thnn  to  lee  him  punifhed  as  a  blaf- 
phemer,  prefented  petitions  to  the  parliament  for  a  mitigation  of  the  feve- 
rity  of  this  fentcnce  ;  but  without  fuccefs.  His  puniilinient  was  inliifted 
with  the  greateft  fevcrirj^  and  borne  with  amazing  patience  and  refignation  ; 
occafioned,  perhaps,  in  fome  meafure,  by  a  conviction  of  his  errors ;  as  he  foon 
became  very  penitent,  and  during  a  confinement  of  two  years  in  Bridewell, 
wrote  feveral  papers  in  condemnation  of  his  former  conduft.  And  when  difcharg- 
cd  from  thence,  he  went  to  Briftol,  where,  in  a  meeting  of  his  friends,  he  made  a 
public  recantation,  in  fo  affe£ting  a  manner,  that  they  were  convinced  of 
the  finccrity  of  his  repentance,  and  became  reconciled  to  him.  It  having 
been  alfo  reported  of  this  extraordinary  man,  that  he  was  guilty  of  adultery 
with  thofe  women  before-mentioned  whilft  he  was  under  confinement,  we 
think  it  incumbent  upon  us,  as  impartial  biographers,  to  infert  his  own  de- 
claration, which  he  gave  out  in  writing  concerning  it. — ''  As  to  that  ac- 
cufation,  as  if  I  had  committed  adultery  with  fome  of  thofe  women  who 
came  with  us  from  Exeter  prifon,  and  alfo  thofe  who  were  with  me  at 
Briftol  the  night  before  I  fuffered  there,  of  both  which  acculations  I  am 
clear  before^God,  who  kept  me  at  that  day,  both  in  thought  and  deed,  as  to 
all  women," as  a  little  child."  During  the  Ihort  time  he  lived  afterwards,  he 
bore  the  reproach  of  his  former  conduct  with  becoming  patience,  evincing 
to  the  world,  by  his  ferioufnefs  and  humility,  a  reftified  judgment  and  Chri- 
ftian  difpofition.  But  being  on  a  journey  from  London  to  Wakefield,  in 
1660,  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  that  year  at  the  houfe  of  one  of  his 
friends,  near  King's-Rippon  in  Huntingdonfhire,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of 
his  age.  He  wrote  feveral  books  and  papers  in  vindication  of  himfelf  from 
the  unjull:  accufations  of  his  adverfaries,  and  alfo  in  fupport  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Quakers.     Sewelh  Hiji.  of  the  Quakers. 

NELSON  (Robert)  efq.  a  learned  and  pious  Englifh  gentleman,  was 
born  at  London  on  the  22d  of  June  1656,  and  was  the  Ion  of  John  Nel- 
fon,  efq.  a  Turkey  merchant  of  that  city.  His  father  dying  when  he  was 
very  young,  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  his  m.other,  and  her  brother  Sir 
Gabriel  Roberts,  who  was  appointed  his  guardian,  and  by  whom  he  was 
extremely  beloved,  being  a  moft  beautiful  youth,  and  of  fine  natural  parts. 
He  iludicd  for  fome  time  at  St.  Paul's  fchool  in  London;  but  the  princi- 
pal part  of  his  education  was  under  a  private  tutor  in  his  mother's  houfe, 
at  Dryfield,  in  Glouceftcrfhire,  from  v,'hence  he  was  fent  to  Trinity-college 
in  Cambridge,  where  he  was  entered  a  fellow-commoner.  Li  1680,  he  was 
chofen  a  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety  ;  and  in  December  following,  fet  out 
with  his  friend  and  fchool-fellow,  JDr.  Edmund  Halley,  on  his  travels  to 
forei^'n  parts ;  and  arriving  at  Rome,  he  contrafted  an  acquaintance  with 
the  lady  Theophila  Lucy,  widow  of  Sir  Kingfmill  Lucy,  and  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Berkeley,  whom  he  married  in  1682.  This  lady  falling  into  a 
l>ad  ftate   of  health,   for   the  recovery  of  it  he  paflTed    over    with  her    into 
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France,  in  the  year  1688,  and  went  to  Aix  in  Provence,  where  hccontinu- 
cd  fome  rime,  and  afterwards  proceeded  on  his  travels  through  Italy,  Ger- 
many and  Holland.  He  was  greatly  carcfled  in  all  the  foreign  courts  which 
he  vifited,  as  the  many  letters  written  to  hira  from  princes,  minifters  of 
ftate,  and  other  perfons  of  diilindtion,  abundantly  tcftify.  Nor  was  he  kTs 
efteemcd  in  England,  his  acquaintance  being  generally  among  fuch  as  were 
moft  remarkable  for  piety  and  learning,  of  whom  the  worthy  Mr.  Kettle- 
well  was  one;  he  is  here  particularly  mentioned,  becaufc  to  him  we  owe 
Mr.  Nelfon's  firft  engaging  in  that  excellent,  ufeful,  and  pious  work,  his 
Companion  for  the  Fellivals  and  Falls  of  the  church  of  England  ;  which 
whoever  reads,  will  find  it  no  fmall  addition  to  the  pleafure  and  advan- 
tage he  fhall  reap  by  it,  to  confider  that  it  is  rhe  work  of  a  fine  gentle- 
man, and  one  who  never  entered  into  holy  orders  ;  becaufc  this  will  fiiow 
what  injuftice  thofe  men  do  to  our  mofi:  holy  religion,  who  reprefcnt  it  as 
a  morofe,  narrow-fpirited  inftitution,  fit  only  to  be  pradlifed  by  hermits  and 
reclufes.  Mr.  Nelfon's  other  qualifications  of  a  comely  perfonnge,  a  genteel 
deportment,  and  a  good  fortune,  were  fo  far  from  being  inconfiftcnt  with  that 
genuine  fpirit  of  piety  which  always  fliewed  itfelf  in  him,  that  they  were 
no  fmall  ornaments  to  it  ;  thofe  external  endowments  of  nature  and  fortune 
ferved  to  fet  off,  and  make  his   virtue    the  more  amiable  and  captivating. 

He  died  at  Kenfington  on  the  i6th  of  January,  1714-15,  in  the  fifty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  His  corpfe  was  depolited  in  the  new  burying- 
ground  in  Larab's-conduit-ficlds,  where  a  monument  was  ereded  to  his  me- 
mory, v>rith  a  long  and  elegant  Latin  infi:ription,  written  by  Dr.  Smalridge, 
bifhop  of  Briftol.  He  publifhed  feveral  devotional  pieces,  and  left  his  whole 
cftate  to  pious  and  charitable  ufes,  particularly  to  chariry-fchool^ 

NEWTON  (Sir  Isaac)  was  defcended  of  an  antient  family,  which  had 
its  origin  at  Newton  in  Lancafhire  ;.  but  removing  thence,  was  afterwards 
feated  at  Weftby  in  Lincolnfliire ;  and  at  length  becoining  poffeflTed  of  the 
manor  of  Woolftrope,  in  the  fame  county,  fixed  its  refidence  upon  that  de- 
mefne.  Here  this  prodigy  of  mathematical  learning  was  born,  on  Chrift- 
mas-day,  1642.  His  father  dying,  left  him  lord  of  that  manor  while  he  was- 
yet  a  child  ;  and  a  few  years  after,  his  mother  engaged  in  a  fecond  mar- 
riage :  however,  fhe  did  not  negleft  to  take  a  proper  cnre  of  her  fon's  e- 
ducation  ;  and  at  twelve  years  of  age,  put  him  to  the  free-fchool  nt  Gran- 
tham in  I>incolnihire.  It  was  her  defign  not  to  breed  him  a  fcholar  ; 
therefore,  after  he  had  been  at  fchool  fome  years,  he  was  taken  home,, 
that  (being  deprived,  as  he  was,  of  his  father)  he  might  betimes  get  an 
infight  into  his  own  affairs,  and  be  able  the  fooner  to  manage  them  him- 
felf.  But,  upon  trial,  the  youth  fhewed  fo  little  difpofition  to  turn  his 
thoughts  that  way,  and  at  the  fame  time  fiuck  fo  clofe  to  his  books,  that 
his  mother  concluded  it  beft  to  let  him  purfue  the  bent  of  his  own  in- 
clinations. For  that  purpofe  fhe  lent  him  back  to  Grantham  ;  whence,  at 
eighteen    years    of   age,   he  v.'as'  removed    to  Trinity-college   in  Cambridge. 

The    fiudy   of  the  mathematics  had  been    introduced    into   the    univerlity 
in  the  beginning   of  this  century.     From  that  period  the  elements    of  geo- 
metry 
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nietrj'  and  algebra  became  generally  one  branch  of  a  tutor's  ledlures  to  his 
pupils  ;  and  Mr.  Newton,  at  his  admiffion,  found  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Bar- 
row, the  mod  eminent  mathematician  of  the  time,  fellow  of  his  college. 
Mr.  Lucas  alfo  dying  Ihortly  after,  left,  by  his  will,  the  appointment  for 
founding  his  mathematical  ledture ;  which  was  fettled  in  .1663,  and  Mr, 
Barrow  chofen  the  firft  profeflbr.  Our  author,  therefore,  by  turning  his 
thoughts  to  the  mathematics,  feems  to  have  done  no  more  than  fall  in,  as 
well  with  his  own  particular  fituation,,  as  with  the  general  ialle  of  that 
time;  but  then  it  is  univerfally  acknowledged,  he  did  it  with  a  genius  fu- 
perior  to  all  that  ever  went  before  him,  Archimedes  only  excepted.  For 
a  beginning,  he  took  up  Euclid's  Elements;  he  run  his  eye  over  the  book, 
and  at  light  was  matter  of  every  proportion  in  it.  This  done,  the  youth- 
ful vigour  of  his  underftanding  would  not  fuffer  him  to  ilay  and  fit  down 
in  order  to  contemplate  the  fmgular  excellence  in  that  author's  elegant  man- 
ner of  demonftrating,  v/hereby  the  whole  feries  and  connedllon  of  the  truths 
advanced  .is  continually  kept  in  view  up  to  their  firfl  principles.  Thisne- 
gledt,  however,  he  was  fcnfible  of  in  his  riper  age  ;  but  his  .ingenuity  in 
confcffing  an  error,  w.hich  othcrwife  no  body  could  have  furmifed,  and  that 
too  after  he  was  grown  equally  full  of  years  and  honour,  was,,  in  him, on- 
ly a  llender  inftance  of  a  molt  amiable  fimplicity  of  difpofition.  "  He  fpoke, 
even  with  regret  (lays  Dr.  Pembercon)  of  this  miiUke  in  the  beginning 
of  his  mathematical  ftudics,  in  applying  himfelf  to  the  works  of  DesCartes 
and  other  algebraical  writers,  before  he  had  confidered  the  Elements  of  Euclid 
with  that  attention  v.'hich  fo  excellent  a  writer  defcrves."  After  all,  if  this  was  a 
iault  in  him,  .it  was  a  fault  that  actually  gave  birth  to  all  thofe  vail  improvements 
which  he  afterwards  made  in  thefe  fciences.  The  truth  is,  when  he  came  to 
the  college,  DcsCartts  was  all  the  vogue.  That  eminent  mathematician  andphilo- 
fopher  had  greatly  extendcdthc  bounds  of  algebra,  in  the  way  of  expreffing 
geometrical  lines  by  algebraical  equations,  and  thereby  introduced  a  new  method 
of  treating  geometry.  Our  author  ilruck  into  this  new  analytical  way,  and 
prefently  law  to  the  end  of  the  fartheft  advances  made  by  Des  Carres ;  but  having 
founded  the  depth  of  that  author's  undcrllanding,  without  feeling  the  extenfive 
jxjwcr  of  his  own,  he  proceeded  to  read  thofe  pieces  of  Dr.  WalUs  which  were 
,then  printed,  and  particularly  his  Arithmetica  Jnfinitorum.  Here  he  fir II  found 
that  matter  which  fet  his  boundlcfs  invention  to  work. 

In  1664,  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  that  of  mafter  in 
1^67,  in  which  year  he  was  chofen  fellow  of  his  college.  He  had  before 
this  time  difcovered  the  method  of  fluxions,  and  in  1669,  he  was  tiiade  pro- 
>fetibr  of  mathematics  at  Cambridge,  upon  the  refignatitwi  of  Dr..  Barrow.  As 
his  thoughts  -had  been  for  fome  time  chiefly  employed  upon  optics,  he  made 
his  difcoveries  in  that  fcicnce  the  fubjedt  of  his  Icdurcs,  for  the  three  firfl  years 
after  he  was  appointed  mathematical profelFor.  He  had  notfiniihed  thefe  lectures, 
when  he  wasclcdted  a  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety,,  in  January,  1671-2  ;  and, having 
ROW  brought  his  theory  of  light  and  colours  to  a  great  degree  of  perfeftion, 
he  comniunicated  it  to  that  fociety  firil,  to  have  their  judgment  upon  it  ; 
a.nd  it  was  afterwards  publiflied  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaiftions.  In 
j-687,    appeared  his  celebrated    work,   called    Fhilofophic  Nat'uralis    Principia 
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Mathematlca.  This  performance,  in  wliich  our  author  had  built  a  new  fyflem 
of  natural  philofophy  upon  the  molt  fublime  geometry,  did  not  meet  at  firll  with  all 
the  applaufe  it  deferved,  and  was  one  day  to  receive.  Two  reafons  concurred 
in  producing  this  effeft  :  Des  Cartes  had  then  got  full  pofleflion  of  the  world  ; 
his  philofophy  was,  indeed,  the  creature  of  a  fine  imagination,  gaily  drefled  in 
a  tempting  metaphorical  ftile ;  he  had  given  her,  likewife,  fome  of  nature's  true 
features,  and  painted  the  reft  to  a  feeming  of  nature's  likencfs,  with  a  fmiling 
countenance :  befides,  whatever  fhe  faid  was  eafily  underftood  ;  and  tlius  flie 
yielded  herlelf  up,  without  any  great  difficulty,  to  her  votaries.  Upon  thefe 
accounts,  people  in  general  even  took  unkindly  an  attempt  to  awake  them  out 
of  fo  plcafing  a  dream.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Newton  had,  with  an  un- 
paralleled penetration,  purfucd  nature  up  to  her  moft  fecret  abodes,  and  was 
intent  to  demonftrate  her  refidence  to  others,  rather  tlian  anxious  to  point  out 
tlie  way  by  which  he  arrived  at  it  himfelf.  He  finifhed  his  piece  in  that  elegant 
concifenefs,  which  had  juftly  gained  the  antients  an  univerfil  efteem.  Indeed, 
tlie  conllquences  flow  with  fuch  rapidity  from  the*  principles,  that  the  reader  is 
often  l(ift  to  fupply  a  long  chain  of  reafoning  to  conned:  them ;  therefore  it  required 
fome  time  before  the  world  could  underftand  it;  the  beft  mathematicians  were  oblig- 
ed to  Rudy  it  with  care  before  they  could  make  themfelves  mafters  of  it,  and  thofe  of 
a  lower  clafs  durft  not  venture  upon  it,  till  encouraged  by  the  teftimonies  of  the  moft 
learned  :  but  at  laft,  when  its  worth  came  to  be  fufficiently  known,  the  approbation 
which  had  been  fo  flowly  gained,  became  univerllil,  and  nothing  was  to  be  heard 
from  all  quarters  but  one  general  fliout  of  admiration.  *'  Does  Mr.  Newton  eat, 
or  drink,  or  deep,  like  other  men  ?"  laid  the  marquis  de  THopital,  one  of  the 
greateft  mathematicians  of  the  age,  to  the  Englifli  who  vifited  him  ;  "  I  rc- 
prefent  him  to  myfelf  as  a  celeftial  genius,   entirely  difengaged  from  matter." 

The  general  fubjed  of  the  Principia  is  the  dodrine  of  motion,  which  is  the 
moft  confiderable  ot  all  others  for  eltablifliing  the  firft  principles  of  philofophy 
by  geometrical  demonftration.  The  undertaking  was  begun  by  Des  Cartes  j  but, 
taking  up  with  grofs  experiments,  without  examination,  he  derived  his  con- 
cluiions  too  haftily.  Mr.  Newton  both  law  the  miftake,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
how  extremely  difficult  it  would  be  to  avoid  it ;  but  he  had  the  refolution  to 
make  the  attempt,  and  he  alone  had  ftrength  to  complete  the  execution.  To 
this  end,  by  experiments  made  with  the  moft  accurate  exadnefs,  and  obferved 
with  the  niceii  circumfpe6lion  and  fagacity,  he  tirft  difcovers  what  are  the  real 
ph.T?nomcna  of  motion  arifing  from  the  natural  powers  of  gravity,  elafticity,  the 
reliitance  of  fluids,  and  the  like  ;  whence  he  riles,  by  the  help  of  his  own  fub- 
lime geometry,  to  inveftigate  the  true  forces  of  thefe  powers  of  nature ;  and 
then,  from  thofe  forces,  demonftrates  the  other  phrenomena  :  particularly,  in 
fettling  the  fyftem  of  the  heavens,  he  demonftrates  mathematically,  in  the  firft 
book,  what  are  the  genuine  etfedls  of  central  forces,  in  all  hypothefes  whatfoever 
that  can  be  framed  concerning  the  laws  of  attraftion  ;  then,  from  Kepler's  rules, 
-and  other  aftronomical  and  geographical  obfervations,  he  fhews,  what  the  par- 
ticular lav/s  of  attraction  are  in  nature;  and  proves  that  this  attraction  is  every 
where  the  fame  as  the  terreftrial  gravity,  by  the  force  of  which,  all  bodies  tend 
to  the  fun,  and  to  the  feveral  planets.  Then,  from  other  demonftrations,  which 
are  alio  mathematical,  he  deduces  the  motion  of  the  planets,  the  comets,  the 
mo  )n,  and  the  fea. 

in  the  height  of  all  thefe  profound  philofophical  refearches,  juft  before  his 
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Principia  went  to  the  prefs,  the  privileges  of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge 
being  attacked  by  king  James  11.  our  author  appeared  among  the  moft  zealous 
defenders,  and  was  accordingly  nominated  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  high- 
commiffion  court.  After  thisjhe  was  chofen  one  of  the  univerfity  reprefentatives  in 
the  convention  parliament  in  1688,  where  he  attended  till  its  diffoiution.  Mr. 
Montague,  afterwards  earl  of  Halifax,  fat  likewife  for  the  firfltime,  in  that  parlia- 
ment j  and  being  bred  at  the  fame  college,  was  well  acquainted  with  our  author's 
abilities;  and  undertaking  the  recoinage  of  the  money  when  he  became  chancellor 
of  the  Exhceqeur,  he  obtained  of  the  king,  for  Mr.  Newton,  in  1696,  the  office 
of  warden  of  the  Mint.  This  poll  put  him  in  a  capacity  of  doing  fignal  fervice 
in  that  affair,  which  was  of  fo  great  importance  to  the  nation  :  and,  three  years. 
after,  he  was  promoted  to  be  mafter  of  the  Mint ;  a  place,  commtinilms  annis, 
worth  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  which  he  held  till  his  death. 
Upon  this  promotion,  he  appointed  Mr.  William  Whifton  his  deputy  in  the 
mathematical  profeflbrfliip  at  Cambridge,  giving  him  the  full  profits  of  the  place  j 
and,  not  long  after,  he  procured  him  to  be  his  fuccelTor  in  that  poft. 

The  royal  academy  offciences  at  Paris,  having,  in  1699,  made  a  new  regu- 
lation for  admitting  foreigners  into  their  fociety,  Mr.  Newton  was  immediate- 
ly elefted  a  member  of  that  academy.  In  1703  he  was  chofen  prefident  of  the- 
royal  fociety  j  in  which  chair  he  continued  above  twenty-three  years,  till  the 
day  of  his  death.  In  1704  he  publilhed  at  London,  in  4to,  his  Optics,  or  a 
Treatife  of  the  Refleftions,  Refra6lions,  Inflections,  and  Colours  of  Light.  He 
had  now  at  times  employed  thirty  years  in  bringing  the  experiments  to  that 
degree  of  certainty  and  exa6tnefs,  which  alone  could  fatisfy  himfelf.  In  reality, 
this  feems  to  have  been  his  moft  favourite  invention.  In  the  fpeculations  of 
infinite  feries  and  fluxions,  as  alfo  in  the  demonflration  of  the  power  of  gravity 
in  prefei'ving  the  fyftem  of  the  world,  there  had  been  fome,  though  diftant 
hints,  given  by  others  before  him ;  whereas,  in  the  difl!e6ling  a  ray  of  light 
into  its  firft  confl:ituent  particles,  which  then  admitted  of  no  farther  fepara- 
tion  J  in  the  difcovery  of  the  diff'erent  refrangibility  of  thefe  particles  thus  fepa- 
rated,  and  that  thefe  confcituent  rays  had  each  its  own  peculiar  colour  inherent 
in  it ;  that  rays  falling  in  the  fame  angle  of  incidence  have  alternate  fits  of 
refledtion  and  refra6lion ;  that  bodies  are  rendered  tranfparent  by  the  minutenels 
of  their  pores,  and  become  opaque  by  having  them  large  ;  and  that  the  moft 
tranfparent  body,  by  having  a  great  thinnefs,  will  become  lefs  pervious  to  the 
light  :  in  all  thefe,  which  made  up  his  New  Theory  of  Light  and  Colours, 
he  was  abfolutely  and  entirely  the  firft  ftarter  3  and,  as  the  fubjeft  is  of  the  moft. 
fubtle  and  delicate  nature,  he  thought  it  neceffary  to  be  himfelf  the  laft  finiflier 
of  it.  The  afl^iir  that  had  chiefly  employed  his  refearches  for  fo  many  years, 
was  far  from  being  confined  to  the  fubjed:  of  light  alone  :  on  the  contrary,  all 
that  we  know  of  natural  bodies  feemed  to  be  comprehended  in  it ;  he  had 
found  out  that  there  was  a  mutual  adion  at  a  diftance  between  light  and  other 
bodies,  by  which  both  the  refiedions  and  refradions,  as  well  as  inflexions,  of 
the  former  were  conftantly  produced.  To  afcertain  the  force  and  extent  of  this 
principle  of  adion,  was  what  had  all  along  engaged  his  thoughts,  and  what, 
after  all,  by  its  extreme  fubtilty  efcaped  even  his  moft  penetrating  fpirit..  How- 
ever, though  he  has  not  made  fo  full  a  difcovery  of  this  principle,  which  direds 
the  courfe  of  light,  as  he  has  in  relation  to  the  power  by  which  the  planets  are 
kept  in  their  courfes ;  yet  he  gave  the  beft  diredions  poffible  for  fuch  as  might 
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be  inclined  to  carry  on  the  work,  and  furniflied  matter  abundantly  enough  to 
animate  them  to  the  purfuic.  He  has,  indeed,  hereby  opened  a  way  of  paffing 
from  optics  to  an  entire  fyftem  of  phyfics  ;  and,  if  we  look  upon  his  queries,  as 
containing  the  hiftory  of  a  great  man's  firll  thoughts,  even  in  that  view  they 
muft  be  entertaining  and  curious. 

In  1705  queen  Anne,  in  confideration  of  Mr.  Newton's  extraordinary  merit, 
conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  and  in  1707  he  publiflied  his 
Arithmetica  Univerfalis.  This  work  was  another  fpecimen  of  the  vaft  depth  of 
our  author's  genius.  In  17 11  his  Analyfis  per  Quantitatum  Series,  Fluxiones  ct 
Differentias,  cum  Enumeratione  Linearum  Tertii  Ordinis,  was  publifhed  at 
London  by  William  Jones,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  In  17 15,  Mr.  Leibnitz,  with  the  view 
of  bringing  the  world  more  eafily  into  a  belief,  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  had  taken 
the  method  of  fluxions  from  his  differential  method,  attempted  to  foil  his  ma- 
thematical Ikill  by  the  famous  problem  of  the  trajeftories,  which  he  therefore 
propofed  to  the  Englifh  by  way  of  challenge.  But  the  folution  of  this,  though 
it  was  the  mod  difficult  proportion  that  his  antagonift  could  think  of,  was  hard- 
ly more  than  an  amufement  to  Sir  Ifaac.  He  received  the  problem  at  four- 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  he  was  returning  from  the  Mint,  and  though  he  was 
extremely  fatigued  with  bufmefs,  yet  he  finillied  the  folution  of  it  before  he  went; 
to  bed. 

When  king  George  I.  was  ralfed  to  the  Britifli  throne.  Sir  Ifaac  began  to  be- 
taken particular  notice  of  at  court ;  and  it  was  for  the  immediate  fatisfaClion  of  that 
monarch,  that  he  was  prevailed  with  to  put  the  laft  hand  to  the  difpute  about 
the  invention  of  fluxions.  In  this  court,  the  princefs  of  Wales,  afterwards 
queen-confort  to  his  late  majefty  George  II.  happened  to  have  a  curiofity  for 
philofophical  enquiries.  No  fooner,  therefore,  was  fhe  informed  of  our  author's 
attachment  to  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  than  Ihe  engaged  his  converfition,  which 
prefently  endeared  him  to  her.  Here  flie  found,  in  every  difficulty,  that  full 
fatisfaftion  which  llie  had  in  vain  fought  for  elfewhere  ;  and  her  highnefs  was 
often  heard  to  declare,  that  ffie  thought  herfelf  happy  in  coming  into  the  world 
at  a  juncture  of  time  which  put  it  in  her  power  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his 
converfation.  Among  other  things.  Sir  Ifaac  one  day  acquainted  her  highnefs 
with  his  thoughts  upon  fome  points  of  chronology,  and  communicated  to  her 
what  he  had  formerly  written  purely  for  his  own  amufement  upon  that  fubjeft,. 
But  the  plan  appeared  to  be  fo  new  and  ingenious,that  ffie  could  not  be  fatisfied  till 
he  promifed  her  that  he  would  complete  a  work  which  ffie  found  fo  liappily 
begun.  Not  long  after,  about  the  year  17 18,  the  princefs  begged  ffie  might 
have  a  copy  of  thefe  papers.  Sir  Ifaac  reprefented  to  her  highnefs  that  they  lay- 
very  confufed;  and,  befides,  what  he  had  written  therein  was  imperfe6l ;  but 
that  in  a  few  days,  he  could  draw  up  an  abftradl  thereof,  provided  it  might  be 
kept  fecret.  Some  time  after  he  had  done  this,  and  prcfented  it,  ffie  defired. 
that  Signior  Conti,  a  Venetian  noblem.an,  then  in  England,  might  have  a  copy 
of  it..  This  was  a  requeft  which  could  not  be  denied,  efpecially  as  the  condi- 
tion of  fecrefy  was  readily  promifed.  Notwithftanding  this  promife,  the  Vene- 
tian, who,  during  his  fliay  in  England,  had  always  affected  to  ffiew  a  particuLir 
friendffiip  for  Sir  Ifaac,  no  fooner  croffed  the  v/ater  into  Prance,  than  hedifperfed 
copies  of  it,  and  procured  an  antiquary  to  tranllate  it  into  French,  and  aifo  tO' 
write  a  confutation  of  it.  This  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1725  ;  after  which,  a 
copy  of  the  tranflation  only,  without  the  remarks,  was  delivei-cd,  as  a  piefent, 
from  the  bookfeller  that  printed  it,  to  our  authorj  in  order  to  obtain  his  confent 
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to  the  publication  ;  which,  though  exprefsly  denied  by  him,  yet  the  whole  was 
publillied  in  the  lame  year.  Upon  this.  Sir  Ifaac  publiflied,  in  the  Philofophi- 
cal  Tranfaftions,  Remarks  upon  the  Obfervations  made  upon  a  Chronological 
Index  of  Sir  If-iac  Newton,  &c. 

Sir  Ifaac,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  had  been  feizcd  Vv'ith  an  inconti- 
nence of  urine,  thought  to  proceed  from  the  ftone  in  the  bladder,  and  judged 
to  be  incurable :  however,  by  obfervance  of  a  ftrid;  regimen,  and  other  pre- 
cautions, which  till  then  he  never  had  occafion  for,  he  procured  great  intervals 
of  eafe  during  the  five  remaining  years  of  his  life  ;  yet  he  was  not  free  from 
fome  fevere  paroxyfms,  which  even  occafioned  large  drops  of  fweat  to  run  down 
his  face.  In  thefe  circumftances,  he  was  never  obferved  to  utter  the  leaft  com- 
plaint, or  exprefs  the  leaft  impatience ;  and  as  foon  as  he  had  a  moment's 
eafe,  he  would  fmile  and  talk  with  his  ufual  chearfulnefs.  Till  this  time  he 
had  always  read  and  writ  feveral  hours  in  a  day  ;  but  he  was  now  obliged  to 
rely  upon  Mr.  Conduit  for  the  difcharge  of  his  ofEce  in  the  Mint.  On  Saturday 
morning,  March  i8,  1726-7,  he  read  the  news-papers,  and  difcourfed  a  long 
time  with  Dr.  Mead,  his  phyfician,  having  then  the  perfect  ufe  of  all  his  fenfes 
and  his  underftanding ;  but  that  night  he  entirely  loft  them  all ;  and  not 
recovering  them  afterwards,  he  died  on  the  Monday  following,  the  20th  of 
March,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  body  lay  in  ftate  in  the  Jeruia- 
lem-chamber,  and,  on  the  28th  of  March,  was  conveyed  into  Weftminfter-ab- 
bey,  the  pall  being  fupported  by  the  lord-chancellor,  the  dukes  of  Montrofe 
and  Roxburgh,  and  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  SufTex,  and  Macclesfield.  The 
corpfe  was  interred  juft  at  the  entrance  into  the  choir,  on  the  left  hand,  where  a 
noble  monument  is  erefted  to  his  memory,  with  an  elegant  Latin  infcription.    ■ 

As  to  his  perfon,  he  was  of  a  middling  llature,  and  Ibmewhat  inclined  to  be 
fat  in  tlie  latter  part  of  his  life.  His  countenance  was  pleafing  and  at  the  fame 
time  venerable.  He  loft  but  one  tooth,  and  never  made  ufe  of  fpeftacles  dur- 
ing his  whole  life ;  which,  perhaps,  might  be  the  ground  for  Mr.  Fontenelle's 
faying,  in  a  kind  of  panegyric,  that  he  had  a  very  lively  and  piercing  eye.  For 
bifhop  Atterbury,  who  feems  to  have  obferved  it  more  critically,  affures  us, 
that,  "  This  did  not  belong  to  him,  at  leaft  not  for  tv/enty  years  paft,  about 
which  time  I  became  acquainted  with  him.  Indeed,  in  the  whole  air  of  his  face 
and  make,  there  was  nothing  of  that  penetrating  lagacity  which  appears  in  his 
compoiitions  ;  he  had  fomething  rather  languid  in  his  look  and  manner,  which 
did  not  raife  any  great  expedation  in  thofe  who  did  not  know  him."  In  view- 
ing tlie  character  of  his  genius,  we  muft  turn  to  the  nature  of  his  inventions, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  opened  his  v/ay  to  them.  The  mark  that  feems 
moft  of  all  to  diftinguifh  it  is  this,  that  he  himfelf  was  the  trueft  judge,  and 
made  the  jufteft  eltimation  of  it.  One  day,  when  one  of  his  friends  had  faid 
fome  handibm.e  things  of  his  extraordinary  talents.  Sir  Ifaac,  in  an  eafy  and  un- 
atFefted  way,  afiured  him,  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  was  fenfible,  that,  what- 
ever he  had  done  worth  notice,  was  owing  to  a  patience  of  thought,  rather 
than  any  extraordinary  fagacity  which  he  was  endowed  with  above  other  men, 
*'  I  keep  the  iubjcd  conftantly  before,  and  wait  till  the  firft  dawnings  open 
flowly,  by  little  and  little,  into  a  full  and  clear  light."  And  hence  we  are  able 
to  give  a  very  naiural  account  of  that  unufual  kind  of  horror  which  he  had  for 
all  difputes  upon  thefe  points  ;  a  fteady,  unbroken  attention  was  his  peculiar 
felicity  i  he  knew  it,  and  he  knew  the  value  of  it.     In  fuch  a  fituation  of  mind 
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cbntroverfy  muft  needs  be  looked  upon  as  his  bane.  However,  he  was  far  from 
being  fteeped  in  philofophy ;  on  the  contrary,  he  could  lay  afide  his  thoughts, 
though  engaged  in  the  moft  intricate  refearches,  when  his  other  affairs  required 
his  attendance  ;  and,  as  foon  as  he  had  leifure,  refume  the  fubjedi:  at  the  point 
where  he  left  6rt.  This  he  feems  to  have  done,  not  fo  much  by  any  extraordi- 
nary ftrength  of  memory,  as  by  the  force  of  his  inventive  fac-uky,  to  which 
every  thing  opened  itfelf  again  with  eafe,  if  nothing  intervened  to  ruiRe  him. 
The  readinefs  of  his  invention  made  him  not  think  of  putting  his  memory 
much  to  the  trial  -,  but  this  was  the  offspring  of  a  vigorous  intenfcnefs  of  thought, 
out  of  which  he  was  but  a  common  man.  He  fpent,  therefore,  the  prime  of 
his  age  in  thefe  abftrufe  refearches,  when. his  fituation  in  a  college  gave  him 
leifure,  and  even  while  ftudy  v/as  his  proper  profeffion  :  but  as  foon  as  he  was 
removed  to  the  Mint,  he  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  the  bufmefs  of  that  ofHce ; 
and  fo  far  quitted  mathematics  and  philofophy,  as  not  to  engage  in  any  new 
purfuits  of  either  kind  afterwards. 

Dr.  Pemberton  tells  us,  that  he  'found  Sir  Ifaac  had  read  fewer  of  the  mo- 
dern mathematicians  than  one  could  have  expefted  ;  but  his  own  prodigious 
invention  readily  fupplied  him  with  what  he  might  have  occafion  for  in  any  fub- 
je6l  he  undertook.  He  often  cenfured  the  handling  geometrical  fubjefts  by 
algebraic  calculations  ;  and  frequently  praifed  Siufius,  Barrow,  and  Huygens,  for 
not  being  influenced  by  the  bad  tafle  v/hich  then  began  to  prevail.  He  ufed  to 
commend  the  laudable  attempt  of  Hugo  de  Omerique,  to  reflore  the  ancient 
analyfis,  and  very  much  efteemed  Apollonius's  book  De  Seftione  Rationis,  for 
giving  us  a  clearer  notion  of  that  analyfis  than  we  had  before.  He  particularly 
recommended  Huygens's  ftile  and  manner,  as  being,  he  thought,  the  moft  ele- 
gant of  any  mathematical  writer  of  modern  times,  and  the  mofb  julf  imitator 
of  the  ancients;  of  whofe  tafte  and  form  of  demonftration  Sir  Ifaac  always  pro- 
feffed  himfelf  a  great  admirer.  Dr.  Pemberton  likewile  oblerves,  tliat  his  me- 
mory was  much  decayed  in  the  laft  years  of  his  life  ;  yet  the  common  difcourfe, 
that  he  did  not  then  underftand  his  own  works,  was  entirely  groundlefs.  This 
opinion  m.ight  perhaps  arife  from  his  not  being  always  ready  to  fpeak  on  thefe 
fubjecis  wlien  it  might  be  expeded  he  fhould.  But  this  the  do6tor  imputes  to 
an  abfence  commonly  leen  in  great  geniufes.  "  Inventors,"  fays  he,  "  feem 
to  treafure  up  in  their  minds  what  they  have  found  out,  after  another  manner 
than  thofe  do  the  fame  things  who  have  not  this  inventive  faculty.  The  former, 
when  they  have  occafion  to  produce  their  knovv'ledge,  are  obliged,  in  iome 
meafurc,  immediately  to  inveffigate  part  of  what  they  want ;  for  this,  as  they 
are  not  equally  fit  at  all  times,  fo  it  has  often  happened,  that  fuch  as  retain 
things  chiefly  by  means  of  a  very  ftrong  memory,  have  appeared  off  hand 
more  expert  than  even  the  difcoverers  themfelves."  Add  to  this,  what,  in 
regard  to  (Iricl  truth,  muft  not  be  fuppr^^ffed,  that  the  behaviour  of  Mr. 
Leibnitz  particularly,  as  well  as  of  the  Abbe  Conti,  not  to  mention  fome 
others,  had  given  that  caution  which  was  innate  to  him  fuch  a  referve,  as 
feemed  to  border  upon  the  fufpicious.  Flowever,  this  relerve,  no  doubt,  was 
at  fome  of  thefe  times  the  genuine  effed  of  his  native  modefty  ;  which,  in 
contemplating  the  character  of  his  mind,  appears  to  liave  flood  foremofb  in 
his  compofition,  and  was,  in  truth,  greater  than  can  eafily  be  imagined,  or 
w^ill  be  readily  believed ;  yet  it  always  continued  fo,  without  any  alteration, 
though  the  whole  world,  fays  M.  de  Fontenelle,  confpircd  againit  it.  In  hisdilpute 
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with  Mr.  LelbnitZj  he  even  fliewed  a  great  meeknefs  of  difpofition  ;  howeverj> 
he  was  very^  far  from  being  infendble,  both  of  the  injurious  prefumption  ajid 
mean  chicanery  of  his  envious  competitor;  and  undoubtedly  took  the  bed 
method  of  foiling  hini,  by  refufing  co  feed  his  vanity  with  a  verbal  contell, 
but  fubduing  his  iniblcnce  with  inflexible  fads. 

He  never  behaved  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  give  the  moft  malicious  cen- 
furers  the  Icaft  occafion  even  to  fuipetl  him  of  vanity.  He  was  candid  and 
affable,  and  alwavs  put  himfeif  upon  a  level  with  his  company.  He  never 
thought  either  his  merit  or  reputation  fufhcient  to  excufe  him  from  any  of 
the  common  offices  of  focial  life.  No  fingularities,  either  natural  or  affedied, 
dillinguiQied  him  fron'i  other  men.  Though  firmly  attached  to  the  church 
of  England,  he  was  averfe  to  the  perfecution  of  the  nonconformills.  He 
iudged  of  men  by  their  manners  ;  and  the  true  fchifmatics,  in  his  opinion, 
were  the  vicious  and  the  v/icked.  Not  that  he  confined  his  principles  to  na- 
tural religion,  for  he  was  thorouglily  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  revelation  ; 
and,  amidil  the  great  variety  of  books  w''tch  he  had  conftantly  before  him, 
that  which  he  iludied  with  the  grcateft  application  was  the  Bible.  He  did 
not  negle^l  the  opportunities  of  doing  good,  which  the  revenues  of  his  pa- 
trimony, and  a  profitable  employment,  improved  by  a  prudent  oeconomy, 
put  into  his  power.  When  decency  upon,  any  occafion  required  expence  and 
mew,  he  was  magnificent  without  grudging  it,  and  with  a- very  good  grace: 
at  all  other  times,  that  pomp,  v/hich  feems  great  to  low  minds  only,  was  ut- 
terly re.renched,  and"  the  expence  reftrved  for  better,'  uies.  He  never 
married,  and,  perhaps,  he  never  had  ieiiiire  to  thmk  of  it.,  Being  im- 
merfed  in  profound  iludies  during  the  prim^e  of  his  age,  and  afterwards  en- 
gaged in  an  employment  of  great  importance,  and  even  quite  taken  up 
v/ilh  the  company  which  his  merit'  drew  to  him,  he  was  not  fenfible  of  any 
vacancy  in  life,  nor  of  the  want  of  a  companion  at  home.  He  left  two  and 
thirty  thoufand  pounds  at  his  death,  but  made  no  will  ;  which  Mr.  Fonte- 
nelle  tells  us  was,  becaufe  he  thought  a  legacy  was  no  gift. 

After  Sir  liaac's  death,  there  v/ere  found  among  liis  papers  feveral  dilcourfes 
upon  the  iubjetls  of  antiquity,  hillory,  divinity,  chemiftry,  and  mathema- 
tics ;  fome  of  which  have  been  publiilied. 

o. 

OLDCASTLE  (Sir  John)  generally  ftiled  the  good  lord  Cobham,  was 
born  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  III.  Pie  obtained  his  peerage  by  mar- 
rying the  niece  and  "heirefs  of  Henry  lord  Cobham  ;  a  nobleman  who  had 
with  great  virtue  and  patriotifm  oppoled  the  tyranny  of  Richard  II.  In  1393 
he  gave  a  public  evidence  of  his  diflike  to  the  papal  fee.  The  famous  ita- 
tute  againft  provifors,  which  had  been  enafted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
was  almoft  totally  difrcgarded  during  tlie  weak  government  of  Richard  :  lord 
Cobham,  therefore,  and  fome  others  who  were  well  afFeeted  to  the  fame  caufe, 
undertook  tlie  revival  of  it.  Cobham  exerted  himfeif  in  this  affair  with  great 
fpirit;  and  his  arguments  made  fuch  an  impreffion  on  the  parliament,  that  he 
and  his  friends  carried  their  point.  The  ftatute  .againlt  provifors  was  con- 
firmed, and  the  ftatute  of  premunire  was  paffed  againft  all  that  purchafed  or 
folicited,  in  the  court  of  Ivome,  or  elfewhere,  any  tranflations  of  bifliops,  pro- 
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ccJlTes,  and  Tentences  of  excommunication,  bulls,  inftruments,  or  any  thing 
elie,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  king,  his  crown,  or  kingdom.  And  both  houfes 
of  parliament  declared,  that  they  would  ftand  by  the  king  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes  againft  all  proceifes  in  the  court  of  Rome,  abouc  rights  of  patronage, 
bulls,  and  mandates,  and  all  attempts  againft  his  crown  and  royalty.  About 
two  years  after,  we  find  lord  Cobham  making  another  effort  in  the  fame  caufe. 
A  rebellion  having  arifen  in  Ireland,  Richard  went  over  thither  with  an  army. 
During  the  king's  abfence,  the  lord  Cobham,  Sir  Richard  Story,  Sir  Thomas 
Latimer,  and  others  of  the  reforming  party,  made  Ibme  attempts  towards  the 
reformation  of  the  clergy ;  and  having  coUeded  their  ftrength,  they  drew  up 
a  number  of  articles  againft  the  corruptions  which  theft  prevailed  among 
churchmen,  and  prefented  them,  in  the  form  of  a  remonftrance,  to  the  houfe 
of  commons.  This  ftep  greatly  alarmed  the  clergy ;  and  accordingly,  when 
Richard  had  already  made  one  campaign  in  Ireland,  and  v/as  preparing  to 
take  the  field  early  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1395,  the  archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury arrived  at  his  camp,  and  entreated  his  majefty  to  return  into  England, 
in  order  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  ruin  of  the  church  ;  for  that  was  the  light  in 
which  the  good  prelate  thought  proper  to  view  the  intended  reformatioiv 
The  archbilhop  alfo  reprefented  the  Wickliffites  as  enemies  to  the  ftate,  as 
well  as  to  the  church ;  and  pradlifed  fo  artfully  on  the  weak  and  jealous  dif- 
pofition  of  Richard,  that  he  abandoned  the  fair  profpeft  of  reducing  Ireland, 
and  returned  immediately  to  England,  in  order  to  defend  the  church  againft 
the  defigns  of  the  heretics.  After  his  arrival,  the  Wickliffites  were  threatened 
with  death,  if  they  perfifted  in  their  errors  ;  and  the  chancellor  of  Oxford  was 
ordered  to  expel  all  thofe  who  were  fufpefted  of  favourin-g  their  opinions. 

Befides  thefe  inftances  of  lord  Cobham's  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the 
reformers,  he  likewiie  put  himfelf  to  great  expence  in  colle6ting  and  tranfcribing 
the  works  of  Wicklift",  which  he  diiperfed  among  the  people.  He  alfo  maintained 
a  great  number  of  the  difciples  of  WicklilT,  as  itinerant  preachers  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  diocefes  of  Canterbur/,  London,  Rochefter, 
and  Hereford.  And  as  he  took  fo  little  pains  to  conceal  his  opinions,  and 
acted  publicly  in  this  manner,  he  was  confidcred  as  tlic  head  of  the  reforming 
party,  and  confequently  drev/  upon  himfelf  the  refentment  of  the  wliole  body 
of  the  clergy,  to  whom  he  was  more  obnoxious  than  any  other  man  at  that  time 
in  England. 

We  find  but  very  few  particulars  related  of  lord  Cobham  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  But  he  is  frequently  fpoken  of  as  having  been  a  very  brave  and 
experienced, officer;  he  muft  therefore  have  been  employed  in  military  tranlac- 
tions  of  which  v/e  have  now  no  particular  account.  "  In  all  adventurous  acls 
of  worldly  manhood  (fays  Bale)  he  was  ever  fortunate,  dought}-,  noble,  and 
valiant."  And  it  is  acknowledged  by  hiftorians  who  are  by  no  means  partial 
in  his  favour,  that  by  his  valour  and  military  talents  he  acquired  the  efteem  bo^th 
of  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  "  He  was  (fays  Mr.  Guthrie)  one  of  the  braveft  men 
and  beft'officers  in  England;  he  had  ferved  with  great  reputation  in  France;  and 
the  opinion  of  his  valour,  joined  to  that  of  his^  honefty  and  piety,  had  gained 
him  prodigious  popularity." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  \'.  a  convocation  of  the  clergy  was 
held  by  Thomas  Arundel,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  obtained  an 
order  from  the  king  to  appoint  commiluoners  at  Oxford,  to  take  infonnation.'? 
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concerning  the  doctrines  of  the  Lollards,  which  was  the  name  now  generally 
given  to  the  Wickliffites.  Thefe  commiiTioners  having  tranfmitted  an  account 
of  their  proceedings  to  the  archbifhop,  that  prelate  laid  them  before  the  con- 
vocation, which,  after  Ibme  debates,  unanimoufly  agreed,  that  there  was  no 
other  way  of  extirpating  the  herefy  of  the  Lollards,  but  by  making  examples 
of  the  principal  favourers  of  their  doflrine  ;  that  lord  Cobham  was  the  molt 
confiderabie  protedor  of  this  pernicious  fed  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  ftrike  terror 
into  the  re(t,  a  particular  profecution  fhould  be  immediately  commenced 
againfl:  him.  The  archbifliop,  however,  would  not  proceed  in  this  affair,  until 
he  had  firft  obtained  tlie  king's  permifTion  ;  and  this  he  did  not  obtain,  till  after 
his  majefty  had  expoftulated  with  lord  Cobham  in  private,  and  found  him  un- 
fhaken  in  his  principles.  Henry  himfelf  was  a  zealot  for  the  eftablifiied  reli- 
gion, and  was  fo  exafperated  at  the  inflexibility  of  Cobham,  that  he  withdrew  all 
the  regard  he  had  hitherto  profefled  for  that  Lollard,  and  allowed  the  arch- 
bifhop  to  proceed  againil  him  with  the  utmoft  rigour  in  the  ecclefiaftical  courts. 
He  was  accordingly  examined  before  the  primate,  and  being  convided  and 
condemned  for  herefy,  was  delivered  over  to  the  fecular  arm  ;  but  finding 
means  to  efcape  from  the  Tower,  in  which  he  had  been  confined  for  fix  months, 
he  retired  to  Wales,  v/here  fome  of  the  chiefs  of  that  country  afforded  him 
their  proteftion. 

About  this  time  the  king  publilhed  a  proclamation,  forbidding  the  Lollards 
to  affemble  in  companies,  which  they  had  been  ufed  to  do  for  the  purpofe  of 
devotion.  This  proclamation  had  its  effect  only  in  part;  for  they  flill  continued 
to  affemble,  though  in  fmaller  companies,  and  with  more  privacy,  and  often  in 
the  dead  of  night.  As  on  this  occafion  they  generally  chofe  fome  unfrequented 
place,  a  number  of  them  fometimes  rendezvoufed  in  St.  Giles's  fields,  which 
were  then  covered  with  bufhes.  Here  they  had  met  one  evening,  and  intended, 
as  ufual,  to  continue  their  meeting  to  a  very  late  hour.  Some  emiffaries  of 
the  clergy,  who  had  mingled  with  them  under  the  difguife  of  friends,  gave  in- 
telligence of  their  defign  ;  and  as  the  king,  who  was  then  at  Eltham,  about  feven 
miles  from  London,  was  fitting  down  to  fupper,  advice  was  brought  him  that  twenty 
thoufand  L.ollards,  with  lord  Cobham  at  their  head,  had  polted  themfelves  in 
St.  Giles's  fields,  breathing  revenge,  and  threatening  to  murder  the  king,  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  ail  the  nobility  and  prelates  who  fhould  oppofe  them. 
"  Nothing  (fays  Rapin)  was  more  improbable,  than  that  twenty  thoufand  men 
fhould  affemble  at  the  very  gates  of  London,  without  being  oblerved ;  and  it 
was  ftill  more  unlikely  that  Oldcaftle,  a  very  experienced  warrior,  fliouid  chufe  ~ 
St.  Giles's  fields,  over-grown  as  they  were  with  bufhes  and  flirubs,  for  the  ren- 
dezvous of  his  forces.  Ncverthelefs,  the  news  was  confirmed  by  fo  many  cir- 
cumftances,  that  the  king  could  not  but  credit  the  reporc."  Accordingly, 
Henry  immediately  armed  what  men  he  could  readily  mufier,  and  put  hhnfelf 
at  their  head,  in  hopes  to  lin-prize  the  enemy  before  they  fliould  have  concerted 
their  fchemes.  Soon  after  midnight  he  arrived  at  the  place,  and  finding  there 
about  eighty  or  an  hundred  perfons,  killed  fome  of  them  on  the  fpot,  and  took 
the  reft  priibners.  Tiie  king,  who  fuppofed  that  what  he  had  already  met  with 
was  only  the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy,  marched  on  in  expectation  of  meet- 
ing with  the  main  body  ;  but  no  main  body  was  ever  fouiid,  and  this  formida- 
ble army  was  difperfcd  with  as  much  cafe  as  it  had  been  railed.  Notwithftand- 
jng  the  manifelt  improbability  of  this  confpiracy,   it  was,  at,  leaft  for  a  timc^ 
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entirely  credited  by  the  king,  and  therefore  fully  anfwered  the  defigns  of  the 
clergy ;  as  it  thoroughly  incenfed  Henry  againft  the  Lollards,  and  gave  a  fevere 
check  to  the  whole  party.  The  hiftorian  we  have  juft  quoted,  fpeakino-  of 
this  tranfadlion,  further  fays,  "  It  is  hardly  to  be  conceived,  that  a  prince  fo 
wife  as  Henry,  could  fufFer  himfelf  to  be  impofed  upon  by  fo  grofs  a  fi6tion. 
•Had  he  found,  indeed,  as  he  was  made  to  believe,  twenty  thoufand  men  in 
arms,  in  St.  Giles's  fields,  it  might  have  created  fufpicion ;  but  that  fourfcore, 
or  an  hundred  men,  among  whom  there  was  not  a  fingle  perfon  of  rank,  fhould 
have  formed  fuch  a  proje6t,  is  extremely  improbable.  Befides,  he  himfelf  knew 
Sir  John  Oldcaftle  to  be  a  man  of  fenfe ;  and  yet  nothing  could  be  more  wild 
than  the  projed  fathered  upon  him  ;  a  proje6l,  which  it  was  fuppofed  he  was 
to  execute  with  an  handful  of  men,  and  yet  he  himfelf  abfent,  and  no  leader 
in  his  room.  Befides,  notwithflanding  the  ftridleft  fearch  made  through  the 
kingdom,  to  difcover  the  accomplices  of  this  pretended  confpiracy,  not  a  fingle 
perfon  could  be  found,  befides  thofe  taken  at  St.  Giles's."  As  for  lord  Cob- 
ham  himfelf,  Henry  was  fo  fully  perfuaded  of  his  guilt,  that  through  his  in- 
fluence a  bill  of  attainder  againft  him  pafTcd  the  commons  -,  and  not  content 
with  this,  the  king  fet  a  price  of  a  thoufand  marks  upon  his  head,  and  pro- 
mifed  a  perpetual  exemption  from  taxes  to  any  town  that  fhould  fecure  him. 
This  tranfa6tion  happened  in  the  year  1414. 

A  few  months  afterwards,  a  parliament  was  called  at  Leicefter,  whither  the 
zeal  of  the  clergy  followed  the  king ;  and  in  purfuance  of  their  old  fcheme 
of  rendering  the  Lollards  fufpeded  as  enemies  to  the  ftate,  they  procured  an 
ad  to  be  paiTed,  by  which  herefy  incurred  the  forfeitures  of  treafon ;  and 
which  likewife  contained  a  claufe,  manifellly  levelled  at  the  lord  Cobham, 
which  made  thofe  liable .  to  the  fame  penalties  who  had  broken  prifon,  unlefs 
they  furrendered  themfelves  again. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  noble  Cobham  ftill  continued  an  exile  in  Wales,  though 
frequently  obliged  to  fhift  the  place  of  his  retreat ;  and  in  that  mountainous 
country  he  was  four  years  fheltered  from  the  malice  of  his  enemies.  They, 
however,  made  ufe  of  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  find  him  out ;  and,  after 
many  fruitlefs  attempts,  at  length  engaged  the  lord  Powis  in  their  intereft,  who 
was  very  powerful  in  thofe  parts,  and  in  whofe  hands  it  was  imagined  lord  Cob- 
ham was  concealed.  Powis,  taking  proper  meafures  to  work  upon  his  tenants, 
had  numbers  upon  the  watch,  and  with  a  degree  of  vigilance  that  lord  Cobham 
could  not  efcape.  Whilll,  therefore,  he  imagined  himfelf  fecure  from  his  ene- 
mies, he  was  fuddenly  taken,  carried  to  London  in  triumph,  and  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury. 

The  abfence  and  fufferings  of  lord  Cobham,  had  in  no  degree  foftened  the  in- 
veteracy of  his  enemies :  on  the  contrary,  the  clergy,  who  had  formerly  been 
under  fome  reftraint,  having  gained  great  additional  power,  by  the  late  enatled 
law,  and  the  great  influence  which  they  now  had  in  parliament,  as  well  as  in 
the  ftate,  were  difpofed  to  let  loofe  all  their  fury  againil  him.  Things  being 
thus  circumftanced,  lord  Cobham  might  eafily  forefee  his  fate  ;  which,  indeed, 
did  not  long  remain  in  fufpence.  He  received  fentence  of  death,  both  as  an 
heretic  and  a  traitor.  And  on  the  day  appointed  for  his  execution,  he  was 
brought  out  of  the  ToWer  with  his  arms  bound  behind  him,  and  having  a 
very  chearful  countenance.  He  was  then  placed  upon  a  hurdle,  and  drawn 
upon  it  into  St.  Giles's  fields,  where  they  had  fet  up  a  new  gallows.  When 
•  6  O  he 
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he  had  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  and  was  taken  from  the  hurdle,  he 
devoutly  fell  down  upon  his  knees,  and  prayed  to  God  to  forgive  his  enemies. 
He  then  ilood  up,  and  addreffing  the  multitude,  exhorted  them  to  continue 
in  the  ftedfaft  obfervance  of  the  laws  of  God,  as  delivered  in  the  Scriptures. 
Having  added  to  this  fome  other  exhortations  to  the  people,  he  fubmitted 
himfelf  to  his  fate,  with  the  intrepidity  of  an  hero,  and  the  refignation  of  a\ 
Chriflian.  He  was  hung  up  alive  by  the  middle  with  iron  chains,  on  the 
gallows ;  under  which  a  fire  being  made,  he  was  burnt  to  death,  in  February 
141 8.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  illuftrious  Cobham !  and  fuch  the  treatment 
which  he  received,  by  the  contrivances,  and  at  the  inftigation  of  a  fet  of  men, 
who  pretended  to  be  minifbers  of  the  gofpel  of  peace  ! 

"  Lord  Cobham  (fays  Mr.  Gilpin)  had  been  much  converfant  in  the  world  ; 
and  had  probably  been  engaged,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  in  the  licence 
of  it.  His  religion,  however,  put  a  thorough  reftraint  upon  a  difpofuion, 
naturally  inclined  to  the  allurements  of  pleafure.  He  was  a  man  of  a  very 
high  fpirit,  and  warm  temper  ;  neither  of  which  his  fuiferings  could  fubdue. 
With  very  little  temporizing,  he  might  have  efcaped  the  indignities  he  re- 
ceived from  t?ie  clergy,  who  always  conndered  him  as  an  objeft  beyond 
them  5  but  the  greatnefs  of  his  foul  could  not  brook  conceffion.  In  all  his 
examinations,  and  through  the  whole  of  his  behaviour,  we  fee  an  authority 
and  dignity  in  his  manner,  which  fpeak  him  the  great  man  in  all  his  af- 
fiidions.— He  was  a  perfon  of  uncommon  parts,  and  very  extenfive  talents  i 
well  qualified  either  for  the  cabinet  or  the  field.  In  converfation  he  was  re- 
markable for  his  ready  and  poignant  wit.— His  acquirements  were  equal  to 
his  parts.  No  fpecies  of  learning,  which  was  at  that  time  in  efteem^  had 
efcaped  his  attention.  It  was  his  thirft  of  knowledge,  indeed,  which  firll 
brought  him  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  WicklifF.  The  novelty  of  them 
engaged  his  curiofity.  He  examined  them  as  a  philofopher,  and  in  the  courfe 
of  his  examination  became  a  Chriflian."  The  influence  and  charafter  of  lord 
Cobham,  mufl  have  had  a  confiderable  efFe6t  in  advancing  the  progrefs  of  the 
opinions  which  he  efpoufed ;  by  fhewing  the  world,  that  religion  was  not 
calculated  only  for  a  cloifter,  but  that  it  would  do  honour  to  the  higheft 
ftations  of  human  life  ;  and  that  no  temporal  honours  or  grandeurs  were  too 
great  to  be  hazarded  in  its  defence. 

OLDFIELD  (Anne)  a  celebrated  a6tref§,  and  mofl  accomplifhed  woman, 
was  born  in  Pail-Mall,  London,  in  1683.  Her  father  was  an  officer  in  the 
guards,  and  had  been  once  poffefTed  of  a  competent  eftate ;  but  being  ark 
extravagant  man,  fpent  it,  and  left  his  family  at  his  death  very  ill  provided* 
In  thefe  unhappy  circumftances,  the  widow  was  obliged  to  live  with  a  filter 
who  kept  a  tavern  in  St.  James's-market ;  and  the  daughter  was  placed  with 
a  fempllrefs  in  King-flreet,  Weltminfter.  Mifs  Oldfield  in  the  mean  time 
conceived  an  extraordinary  fancy  for  reading  plays,  and  was  entertaining  her 
relations  at  the  tavern  wi  h  her  talent  in  this  way,  when  her  voice  chanced 
to  reach  the  ear  of  captain  George  Farquhar,"  who,  luckily  for  her»  dined 
there  that  day.  Farquhar  immediately  perceived  fomething  uncommonly  fweet 
in  it ;  and  ftruck  with  her  agreeable  perfon  and  carriage,  prefently  pronounced 
her  admirably  formed  for  the  ftage.  This  concurring  with  her  oVn  inclina- 
tions, her  mother  opened  the  matter  to   Sir  Jghn  Vanbrugh,   a  friend  of  the 
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family  j  who  finding  the  young  votary's  qualifications  every  v/ay  very  pro- 
mifing,  recommended  her  to  Mr.  Rich,  then  patentee  of  the  king's  thea- 
tre, who  witliout  delay  took  her  into  the  play-houfe.  However,  Ihe  did  not 
give  any  hopes  of  ever  being  a  capital  adrefs  till  the  year  1703,  when  fhe 
firfi  Ihone  out  in  the  part  of  Leonora  in  Sir  Courtly  Nice,  and  eftabliflied  her 
theatrical  reputation  the  following  year,  in  that  of  Lady  Betty  Modilli  in  the 
Carelefs  Hufband. 

It  was  a  little  before  this  time,  that  Ihe  engaged  the  particular  regard  and 
affedion   of  Arthur  Maynwaring,    efq  ;    who  interefted  himfelf  greatly   in  the 
figure  fhe  made  upon  the  flage ;  and  it  was  in  fome  meafure  owing  to  the  pains 
he  took  in    improving  her  natural  talents,    that  (lie  became,  as   fhe  foon  did, 
the  delight  and  chief  ornament  of  it.     After  the  death  of  this  gentleman,  which 
happened  in  November  17 12,  fhe  engaged  in  a  like  correfpondence  with  bri- 
gadier-general Churchill.     She  had  one  fon  by  Mr.  Maynwaring,  and   another 
by  the  brigadier-general,  who  afterwards  married  the  lady  Anna  Maria  Walpole, 
natural  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Orford.     Aboiit  the  year  17 18,  Mr.  Savage,  na- 
tural fon  to   earl  Rivers,  being  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  diflrefs,    his  very 
fingular  cafe  was  fo  much  compafTionated  by  Mrs.  Oldfield,    that  fhe  allowed 
him  a  fettled  penfion  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  which  was  regularly  paid  till 
her  death.     This,  with  feveral  other  tender,  humane,  and  difintereftedly  generous 
a6tions,  added  to   her  diftinguifhed  tafte  in  the  elegance  of  drefs,  converfation, 
and  manners,  have  generally  been  fpread  as  a  veil  to  cover  her  failings,  which 
indeed  could  not  bear  the  light ;  although  it  does  not   appear  that  fhe  had  ever 
any  love  affairs,  except  with  the  two  gentlemen  above-mentioned,  towards  whom 
fhe  is  faid  to  have  behaved  with  all  the  fidelity,  duty,  and  affection  of  a  good 
wife.     However,  with  all  her  failings,  fhe  was  the  darling  of  her  time,  as  long 
as  fhe  lived;  and  after  her  death,  which  happened  on  the  23d  of 'Odober  1730, 
her  corpfe  was  carried  from  her   houfe  in  Grofvenor-flreer   to    the    Jerufalem 
chamber,  to  lie  in  ff:ate,  whence  it  was  conveyed  to  Weftminfler-abbey,  the  pall 
being  fupported  by  the   lord  Delawarr,    lord  Hervey,    the  right  hon.   George 
Bubb  Dodington,  Charles  Hedges,  efq  ;  Walter  Carey,  efq  ;  and  captain  Elliot. 
She  was  interred  towards  the  weft  end  of  the  fouth  ifle,  between  the  monuments 
of  Mr.  Craggs  and  Mr.  Congreve.     She  left  the  bulk  of  her  fubftance  to  her 
fon,  Arthur  Maynwaring,  efq  ;  from  whofe  father  fhe  had  received  it ;  without 
negleding,  however,  a  proper  regard  to  her  other  fon,  Charles  Churchill,  and  her 
own  relations. 

Mrs.  Oldfield,  in  her  perfon,  was  of  a  ftature  juft  rifing  to  that  height, 
where  the  graceful  can  only  begin  to  fhew  itfeif  i  of  a  lively  afpe6t,  and  ma- 
jeftic  mien.  Nature  had  given  her  this  peculiar  happinefs,  that  fhe  looked  and 
maintained  the  agreeable  at  a  time  of  life,  when  other  fine  women  can  only 
raife  admirers  by  their  underftanding.  The  qualities  fhe  had  acquired  were  the 
genteel  and  the  elegant;  the  one  in  her  air,  the  other  in  her  drefs.  The  Tat- 
ier,  taking  notice  of  her  drefs,  fays,  that  "  whatever  charadler  ihe  reprefented^ 
fhe  was  always  well  dreffed.  The  make  of  her  mind  very  much  contributed  to 
the  ornament  of  her  body.  This  made  every  thing  look  native*  about  her  ;  and 
her  clothes  were  fo  exadly  fitted,  that  they  appeared,  as  it  were,  part  of  her 
perfon.  Her  moft  elegant  deportment  was  owang  to  her  manner  and  not  to  her 
habit.  Her  beauty  was  full  of  attraftion,  but  more  of  allurement.  There  was 
fuch  a  compofure  in  her  looksj  and  propriety  in  her  drefs,  that  you  would  think 
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it  impoflible  Ihe  fhould  change  the  garb  you  one  day  faw  her  in,  for  any  thing 
io  becoming,  till  you  next  day  faw  her  in  another.  Tiiere  was  no  other  myftery 
in  this,  but  that  however  fhe  was  appareled,  iierfelf  was  the  fame,  for  there  is 
an  immediate  relation  between  our  thoughts  and  geftures,  that  a  woman  muft 
think  well  to  look  well." 

OLDHAM  (John)  an  eminent  Englifh  poet,  was  the  fon  of  Mr.  John 
Oldham,  a  non-conformift  minifter,  and  was  born  on  the  9th  of  Auguft  1653, 
at  Shipton  in  Glouceilerlhire.  He  was  educated  at  Tedbury  fchool,  and  in 
1670  was  entered  of  Edmund-hall  in  Oxford.  He  was  foon  obferved  to  be 
a  good  Latinift  -,  but  he  chiefly  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  poetry,  and  other 
branches  of  polite  literature.  In  1674  he  proceeded  bachelor  of  arts,  but  left 
the  univerfity  before  he  completed  that  degree  by  determination ;  being  com- 
pelled to  go  home,  and  live  for  fome  time  with  his  father,  very  much  againll 
his  inclination.  The  following  year  he  compofed  a  fine  Pindaric  ode  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Charles  Morwent,  who  had  been  his  intimate  friend  and  compa- 
nion. Soon  after  this,  he  went  to  Croydon  in  Surry,  and  accepted  of  the  place 
of  ufher  of  the  free-fchool  in  that  town.  Here  it  was  that  he  received  a  vifit 
from  the  earls  of  Rochefter .  and  Dorfet,  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  and  other  perfons 
of  diftinftion,  merely  upon  the  reputation  of  fome  of  his  verfes,  which  they 
had  feen  in  manufcript.  His  fuperior,  or  the  head-mafter,  was  not  a  little  fur- 
prized  at  fuch  a  vifit,  and  would  have  taken  the  honour  of  it  to  himfelf  j  but 
he  was  foon  convinced,  that  he  had  neither  wit  nor  learning  enough  to  make  a 
figure  in  fuch  company.  It  is  faid,  that  Mr.  Oldham's  converfation  with  thefe 
illuftrious  perfonages  was  the  means  of  bringing  him  to  the  acquaintance  of 
fome  other  perfons  of  note.  After  about  three  years  continuance  at  Croydon- 
fchool,  he  was  recommended  to  Sir  Edward  Thurland,  a  judge,  whofe  country 
refidence  was  near  Ryegate  in  Surry;  and  who  appointed  him  tutor  to  his 
two  grandfons.  He  continued  in  this  family  till  the  year  168 1  ;  after  which 
he  was  fome  time  tutor  to  a  fon  of  Sir  William  Hickes,  who  lived  near 
London,  and  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Dr.  Richard  Lower,  an 
eminent  phyfician,  by  whofe  peculiar  friendlhip  and  encouragement,  Mr.  Old- 
ham ftudied  phyfic  for  about  a  year,  and  made  fome  progrefs  in  it;  but  he 
was  too  much  addifted  to  poetry,  to  apply  himfelf  fufficiently  to  thofe 
ftudies,  which  would  have  qualified  him  for  a  more  gainful  profelfion. 

When  Mr.  Oldham  had  difcharged  his  truft,  in  qualifying  the  fon  of  Sir 
William  Hickes  for  foreign  travel,  he  declined  going  abroad  with  that  young 
gentleman,  though  he  was  earnellly  prefled  to  it.  He  therefore  took  leave  of 
the  family,  and  with  a  fmall  fum  of  money  that  he  had  laved,  haftened  to  Lon- 
don. There  he  became,  we  are  told,  a  perfe6t  votary  to  the  bottle.  He  was 
a  mofl  agreeable  companion,  and  notwithllanding  his  tafte  for  pleafure  and 
gaiety,  is  reprefented  as  more  moral  and  decent  in  his  converfation,  than  the 
generality  of  the  licentious  wits  of  that  age.  He  had  not  long  refided  in  Lon- 
don, before  he  was  found  out  by  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had  vifited 
him  at  Croydon,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Dry- 
den,  who  always  had  a  great  clteem  for  him.  But  what  turned  moft  to  his 
advantage,  was  his  being  made  known  to  the  earl  of  Kinglton,  who  became 
his  patron,  and  entertained  him  with  great  refpeft  at  his  feat  at  Holme- 
Pierpoint,  with   a  view,  it  is  laid,  of  making  him    his  chaplain,  if  he  would 
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have  qualified  himfelf  for  it  by  entering  into  the  prlefthood.  But  Mr.  Old- 
ham appears  to  have  had  the  utmoft  averfion  to  the  office  of  chaplain, 
which  he  confidered  as  a  kind  of  honourable  fervitude  :  however,  he  Itill 
continued  to  live  with  the  earl  of  Kingfton,  who  treated  him  not  as  a  depen- 
dant, but  as  a  friend  and  companion.  He  wrote  at  different  times,  a  confi- 
derable  number  of  pieces  of  poetry,  among  which  are,  i.  Four  Satires  upon 
the  Jefuits,  written  in  the  year  1679.  "  Thefe  fatires  (fays  Mr.  Granger) 
gained  him  the  appellation  of  the  Englijh  Juvenal^  as  they  have  much  of  the 
indignant  fpirit  and  manner  of  the  Roman  poet.  They  are  cenfured  for  their 
incorrednefs ;  but  this  feems  to  be  the  effecft  of  that  youthful  fire  to  which 
they  owe  their  excellence."  1.  The  PalTion  of  Byblis,  imitated  in  Englilh, 
from  Ovid's  Metamorphofes.  3.  The  Praife  of  Homer,  an  Ode.  4.  Horace's 
Art  of  Poetry,  imitated  in  Englilh.  5.  Elegies  out  of  Ovid's  Amours,  imitated. 
6.  The  Eighth  Satire  of  Boileau  imitated.  7.  The  Thirteenth  Satire  of  Juve- 
nal imitated.  8.  Paraphrafe  upon  the  Hymn  of  St.  Ambrofe,  a  Pindaric 
Ode.  Thefe,  with  upwards  of  forty  other  fmall  pieces  written  by  our  author, 
have  been  feveral  times  reprinted  in  one  volume,  8vo.  and  in  two  volumes, 
i2mo. 

Mr.  Oldham  being  feized  with  the  fmall-pox,  at  the  earl  of  Kingflon's  feat, 
at  Holme-Pierpoint  in  Nottinghamfhire,  that  diforder  put  an  early  period  to 
his  life,  on  the  9th  of  December,  1683,  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
handfomely  interred  in  Holme-Pierpoint  church,  the  earl  of  Kingfton  himfelf 
attending  as  chief  mourner ;  and  that  nobleman  foon  after  ere6ted  a  monu- 
ment there  to  his  memory.  Mr.  Oldham  was  in  his  perfon  tall  and  thin, 
long-vifaged,  his  nofe  prominent,  and  his  afpeil  unpromifing ;  but  it  is  faid, 
that  "  fatire  was  in  his  eye."  He  was  of  a  tender  conftitution,  and  fome- 
what  inclined  to  be  confumptive.  He  was  much  celebrated  by  the  wits  of 
his  own  time :  and  among  many  others  who  lamented  his  death,  Mr.  Dry- 
den  wrote  a  copy  of  verfes  on  the  occafion,  in  which  are  the  following 
lines  ^ 

"  Farewel  !    too  little  and  too  lately  known, 
"  Whom  I  began  to  think  and  call  my  own  ; 
"  For  fure  our  fouls  were  near  ally'd,  and  thine 
**  Caft  in  the  fame  poetic  mould  with  mine. 
"  One  common  note  on  either  lyre  did  ftrike, 
**  And  knaves  and  fools  were  both  abhorr'd  alike. 
**  O  early  ripe  !   to  thy  abundant  flore, 
**  What  could  advancing  age  have  added  more  ? 
•*  It  might  (what  nature  never  gives  the  young) 
"  Have  taught  the  fmoothnefs  of  thy  native  tongue., 
**  But  fatire  needs  not  thofe,  and  wit  will  Ihine 
**  Thro'  the  harili  cadence  of  a  rugged  line  : 
**  A  noble  error,  and  but  feldom   made, 
**  V/hen  poets  are  by  too  much  force  betray'd. 
**  Thy  generous  fruits,  tho'  gather'd  ere  their  prime, 
**  Still  Ihew'd  a  quicknefs  ;  and  maturing  time 
"  But  mellows  v/hat  we  v/rite,  to  the  dull  fweets  of  rhime. 
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"  Once  more,  hail  and  farewel ;  farewel,  thou  young, 
"  But  all  too  fliort,  Marcellus  of  our  tongue  !" 

OTWAY  (Thomas)  an  excellent  tragic  poet,  was  the  fon  of  Mr.  Hum- 
phry Otway,  re6lor  of  Wolbeding  in  SulTex,  and  was  born  at  Trottin,  in 
that  county,  on  the  3d  of  March,  165 1.  He  was  educated  at  Winchefter- 
fchool,  and  became  a  commoner  of  Chrift-Church  college,  Oxford,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1669.  He  left  that  univerfity  without  a  degree;  and 
is  faid  to  have  removed  thence  to  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  which  feems 
very  probable,  from  a  copy  of  verfes  of  Mr.  Richard  Duke  to  him.  He 
then  went  to  London,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  dramatic  poetry,  and 
commenced  player.  His  fuccefs  as  an  ador  was  but  indifferent  ;  he  was  more 
valued  for  the  fprightlinefs  of  his  converfation,  and  the  acutenefs  of  his  wit, 
which  gained  him  the  friendfhip  of  Charles  Fitz-Charles,  earl  of  Plymouth, 
one  of^the  natural  fons  of  king  Charles  II.  who  procured  him  a  cornet's 
commiffion  in  the  troops  fent  into  Flanders.  He  foon  after  returned  .from 
thence  in  very  neceffitous  circumflances,  and  applied  himfelf  again  to  the 
bufinefs  of  writing  for  the  ftage. 

He  never  could  fufficiently  reflrain  his  appetite  for  extravagance  and  pro- 
fufion,  fo  as  to  live  one  year  in  a  comfortable  competence;  but  was  either 
rioting  in  luxury,  or  pining  away  with  want,  and  expofed  to  the  infolence 
and  contempt  of  the  world.  He  died  in  a  public-houfe  on  Tower-hill, 
April  14,  1685,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in  a 
vault  under  the  church  of  St.  Clement  Danes.  He  had,  douJDtlefs,  retired 
to  that  part  of  the  town,  to  avoid  the  perfecution  of  his  creditors ;  and  it 
has  been  reported,  that  delicacy  having  long  deterred  him  from  borrowing 
fmall  fums,  he  was  at  lail  driven  to  the  grievous  neceffity  of  venturing  out 
of  his  lurking-place,  when,  naked  and  fnivering,  he  went  into  a  cofFee-houfe 
on  Tower-hill,  where  feeing  a  gentleman  of  whom  he  had  fome  knowledge, 
he  begged  of  him  to  lend  him  a  fhilling.  The  gentleman  was  quite  fliocked 
to  fee  the  author  of  Venice  Preferved  begging  bread,  and  being  moved  v/ith 
compaffion,  put  a  guinea  into  his  hand.  Mr.  Otway  thanked  his  benefador, 
retired  immediately,  and  changed  the  guinea  to  purchafe  a  roll ;  but  .as  his 
ftomach  was  full  of  wind  through  excefs  of  falling,  the  firlt  mouthful  choaked 
him,  and  inftantly  put  a  period  to  his  life.  He  tranflated  out  of  French  into 
En^'lifh,  "  The  Hiftory  of  the '  Trium.virates  ;  the  firft  part,  of  Julius  Cslar, 
Pompey,  and  Craffus  ;  the  fecond  part,  of  AuguftuSj  Antony,  and  Lepidus  : 
being  a  faithful  colledion  from  the  beft  hiftorians  and  other  authors,  con- 
cerning that  revolution  of  the  Roman  government,  which  happened  under 
their  authority;"  printed  at  London  in  1686.  His  dramatic  writings  are,  i. 
Alcibiades  :  2.  Titus  and  Berenice  :  3.  Don  Carlos,  Prince  of  Spain  :  4.  The 
Orphan:  5.  Caius  Marius  :  6.  Venice  Preferved:  7.  The  Soldier's  Fortune  : 
8.  The  Atheift,  or  the  fecond  Part  of  the  Soldier's  Fortune:  9.  The  Cheats 
of  Scapin  :  10.  Friendfliip  in  Fafhion.  Befides  thefe  play^,  Mr.  Otv/ay 
wrote  feveral  mifcellaneous  poems.     All  his  works  are  printed  in  two  pocket 

volumes.  ,    ,       • 

"  No  poet  (fays  Mr.  Granger)  has  touched  the  pafTions  with  a  more  mafterJy  hand 
than  Otway.  He  was  acquainted  with  all  the  avenues  to  the  human  heart,  and 
knew  and  felt  all  its  emotions.  He  could  roufe  us  into  rage,  and  melt  us  into  pity 
and  tendernefs.     His  language  is  that  of  nature,  and  confequently  the  hmplell 
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imaginabk.  He  has  equally  avoided  the  lant  of  Lee,  and  the  pomp  of  Dry- 
den.  Hence  it  was  that  his  tragedies  were  received,  not  with  loud  applaufe, 
but  with  tears  of  approbation." 

Mr.  Langbaine  is  of  opinion,  that  Otway's  genius  in  comedy  leaned  a  little 
too  much  to  libertinifm  ;  but  that  in  tragedy  he  made  it  his  bulinefs,  for  the 
moll  part,  to  obferve  the  decorum  of  the  llage  \  and  that  he  was  a  man  of 
excellent  parts,  who  daily  improved  in  writing  ;  though  he  fometimes  fell  into 
pldgiarifm,  as  well  as  others  of  his  cotemporaries,  and  borrowed  very  freely  from 
Shakefpeare.  "  Otway  (fays  Mr.  Addifon)  has  followed  nature  in  the  language 
of  his  tragedy,  and  therefore  lliines  in  the  pafTionate  parts,  more  than  any  of  our 
Englifh  poets.  As  there  is  fomething  familiar  and  domeftic  in  the  fable  of 
his  tragedy,  more  than  in  thofe  of  any  other  poet,  he  has  little  pomp,  but 
great  force  in  his  expreffions.  For  which  reafon,  though  he  has  admirably 
fucceeded  in  the  tender  and  melting  part  of  his  tragedies,  he  fometimes  falls 
into  too  great  a  familiarity  of  phrafe  in  thofe  parts,  which,  by  Ariltotle's 
rule,  ought  to  have  been  railed  and  fupported  by  the  dignity  ol  expreffion. 
It  has  been  obferved  by  others,  that  this  poet  has  founded  his  tragedy  of" 
Venice  Preferved  on  fo  wrong  a  plot,  that  the  greatefl  charafters  in  it  arc  thofe 
of  rebels  and  traitors.  Had  the  hero  of  his  play  difcovered  the  fame  good 
qualities  in  the  defence  of  his  country,  that  he  Ihewed  for  its  ruin  and  uib- 
verfion,  the  audience  could  not  enough  pity  and  admire  him  :  but  as  he  is 
now  reprefented,  we  can  only  fay  of  him  what  the  Roman  hillorian  fays  of 
Catiline,  that  his  fall  would  have  been  glorious,  (ft  fro  ■patrid  fic  concidiffet) 
had  he  fo  fallen  in  the  fervice  of  his  country." 

Mr.  Gildon  Itiles  our  author  "  a  poet  of  tha  firil  magnitude ;"  and  tells 
us,  that  he  was  a  perfed  mailer  of  the  tragic  palTions,  and  draws  them  every 
where  with  a  jufh  and  natural  fnnplicity  \  and  therefore  never  fails  to  raifc 
llrong  emotions  in  the  foul  :  whereas  Mr.  Dryden,  who  affeds  a  quite  diffe- 
rent llyle,  and  feldom  or  never  touches  the  paffions,  for  moll  part  of  his 
time  exprelfed  a  very  mean,  if  not  contemptible,  opinion  of  our  poet ;  though 
at  lafb,  efpeciaily  in  his  preface  to  the  tranflation  of  M.  Du  Frefnoy,  he  de- 
clared in  his  favour  ;  and  yet  even  there  could  not  but  throw  in  fome  exceptions 
againft  his  diclion.  *'  To  expreis  (fays  Mr.  Dryden  in  that  pafiage)  the 
palTions,  which  are  feated  in  the  heart,  by  outward  ligns,  is  one  great  pre- 
cept of  the  painters,  and  very  difficult  to  perform.  In  poetry,  the  very  fame 
paffions  and  motions  of  the  mind  are  to  be  exprefied  ;  and  in  this  conlills 
the  principal  difficulty,  as  well  as  the  excellency  of  that  art.  This  (fays  Du 
Frefnoy)  is  the  gift  of  Jupiter  i  and  to  fpeak  in  the  fame  heathen  language, 
we  call  it  the  gift  of  our  Apollo,  not  to  be  obtained  by  pains  or  lludy,  if 
we  are  not  born  to  it.  For  the  motions  wliich  are  Ihidied,  are  never  fo 
natural  as  thole  which  break  out  in  the  height  of  a  real  pallion.  Mr.  Otway 
polTefTed  this  part  as  thoroughly  as  any  of  the  ancients  or  moderns.  I  will 
not  defend  every  thing  in  his  V'enice  Preferved  ;  but  I  muft  bear  this  tclli- 
mony  to  his  memory,  that  the  palTions  are  truly  touched  in  it,  tlio.igh  per- 
haps there  is  fomewhat  to  be  delired  both  in  the  grounds  of  tliem,  and  in 
the  height  and  elegance  of  expreffion.  But  nature  is  tliere,  which  is  the 
greatefc  beauty." 

OVERBURY  (Sir  Thomas)  a  polite  Englifli  writer,  memorable  chitflv  for 
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his  tragical  end,  was  defcended  of  an  ancient  family,  and  born  in  1581,  at  Comp- 
ton-Scorfen  in  Warwickfhire,  the  feat  of  Giles  Palmer,  efq ;  whole  daughter 
was  his  mother.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  entered  a  gentleman- commoner 
of  Queen's  College  in  Oxford,  where  he  applied  himfelf  diligently  to  his  ftudies ; 
and  having  acquired  a  competent  ftock  of  logic  and  philofophy,  had  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  conferred  on  him  in  November  1598.  He  afterwards  went 
to  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  his  father  defigning  him  for  the  profeffion  of 
the  law :  but  his  genius  leading  him  to  polite  literature,  and  the  fplendor  and 
elegance  of  a  court  prefently  engaging  his  whole  attention,  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  refolved  to  pufh  his  fortune  in  it.  Accordingly,  about  the  time  of 
the  coronation  of  James  I.  he  commenced  an  acquaintance  with  the  famous 
jiobert  Car,  afterwards  earl  of  Somerfet ;  and  that  gentleman,  finding  Over- 
bury's  accomplifhments  very  ferviceable  to  his  ambitious  views,  entered  into 
the  moil  intimate  connedion  with  him.  It  is  well  known  that  Car  was  raifed 
from  a  low  ftation,  and  that  his  ignorance  in  literature  was  one  motive  for 
king  James's  taking  him  into  his  favour ;  who  propofed  not  only  to  teach  him 
Latin,  but  to  make  him  as  able  a  ftatefman  as  the  bed  of  his  minifters  ;  fo  that 
it  is  no  wonder,  that  this  favourite  fliould  be  glad  to  cultivate  a  familiarity 
with  Qverbury,  whofe  uncommon  parts  and  learning  could  not  but  be  of  in- 
finite fervice  to  him. 

Car  foon  growing  into  high  favour  with  his  majefty,  made  ufe  of  it,  in  1608, 
to  obtain  the  honour  of  knighthood  for  his  friend  Overbury,  whofe  father  he 
likewife  procured  at  the  fame  time  to  be  made  one  of  the  judges  for  Wales» 
The  year  following,  Sir  Thomas  made  a  tour  through  Holland,  France,  and 
Flanders,  and  publilhed  his  obfervations  upon  thole  travels  the  fame  year  in 
4to.  In  161 2  he  aflifted  his  friend,  then  lord  vifcount  Rochefter,  in  his  amour 
with  the  young  countefs  of  ElTex  :  but  being  afterwards  difpleafed  with  his 
lordlhip's  defign  of  marrying  that  lady,  after  having  procured  a  divorce  from  her 
hufband,  he  took  the  fame  liberty  of  opening  his  mind  upon  this,  as  he  had  al- 
ways done  upon  other  occafions,  and  declared  with  great  warmth  againft  a 
match,  which  he  apprehended  would  prove  the  ruin  of  his  interell  with  the  vif- 
count. The  courtier  made  no  fcruple  of  facrificing  his  friend  to  his  love ;  and 
difclofing  all  to  the  objecl  of  his  affedlions,  it  was  immediately  refolved  betv/een 
them,  that  the  fuccefsful  iffue  of  their  intrigue  necefiarily  required  the  removal 
of  Sir  Thomas  out  of  the  way.  Accordingly,  after  fome  fruitlefs  trials  to  that 
purpofe,  the  method  of  poifoning  was  pitched  on,  as  the  fureft  in  the  attempt, 
and  the  fafeft  from  a  difcovery,  if  they  could  get  him  into  their  power.  With 
this  view,  the  minion  firft  obtained  for  him  the  offer  of  an  embafiy  to  Rulfia 
from  his  majefly ;  and  then  prevailing  on  him  to  refufe  it,  eafily  procured  his 
imprifonment  for  a  contempt  of  the  king's  commands.  He  was  fent  to  the  Tower 
on  the  2 1  ft  of  April,  16 13,  and  all  engines  fet  at  work  to  compafs  the  villain- 
ous defign.  After  fome  time,  his  father  came  to  town,  and  petitioned  the 
king  for  his  difcharge.  He  likewife  applied  to  the  vifcount  Rochefter,  to 
whom  feveral  preffing  letters  were  written  by  Sir  Thomas  himfelf,  but  all  to 
no  purpofe.  Sir  Thomas  had  no  fufpicion  at  firft,  that  his  imprifonment  was 
his  friend's  contrivance ;  but  at  lengdi  cUfcovering  it,  he  expoftulated  with 
him  by  letter  in  the  fevereft  terms,  and  even  proceeded  to  threats  of  making 
fome  important  difcoverics  relative  to  Rochefter's  former  condud, ,  which  ter- 
rified the  favourite  fo  muchj  that  he  charged  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to. 
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look  to  Overbury  well;    "  for  if  ever  he  came  out,  it  would  be  his  ruin,    or 
one  of  the  two  muil  die." 

In  the  mean  time,  many  attempts  by  poifon  were  made  upon  Overbury  j 
none  of  which  fucceeded,  till  an  empoifoned  clyfter  was  given  him  on  the 
14th  of  September,  under  a  pretence  of  removing  thofe  complaints,  which, 
unknown  to  him,  were  occafioned  by  their  former  wicked  praClices  on  him. 
He  never  ceafed  vomiting  and  purging  till  he  expired  ;  and  being  of  a  ftrong 
conftitution,  he  ftruggled  many  hours  in  the  agonies  of  death,  which  at 
length  put  an  end  to  his  extreme  torture,  about  five  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing. His  corpfe  being  exceedingly  noifome,  was  interred  about  three  the 
fame  day  in  the  Tower-chapel.  Immediately  after  his  death,  fome  fufpicion 
of  the  true  caufe  of  it  v/as  rumoured  about ;  but  the  great  perlbnages  con- 
cerned, prevailed  fo  far,  as  to  make  it  believed  that  he  died  of  the  venereal 
difeafe.  Neverthelefs,  the  whole  was  difcovered  about  two  years  after,  when 
the  umler- agents  v/ere  all  apprehended,  tried,  and  executed.  The  favourite 
alfo,  now  earl  of  Somerfet,  as  well  as  his  countefs  (for  he  had  married  the 
lady  fome  time  before)  v/ere  both  tried  and  condemned  ;  but  they  at  length 
received  his  majefty's  pardon.  The  countefs,  however,  underwent  a  very  mi- 
ferable  fate,  dying  of  a  procidentia  vulva  et  uteris  which  hanging  down  in- 
verted to  her  knees,  and  mortifying  piece-meal,  occafioned  the  moil  exquifite 
tortures. 

Sir  Thomas  Overbury  was  the  author  of  feveral  works  in  verfe  ar.d  profe ; 
all  which  were  reprinted  at  London,  in  1753,  in  8vo.  His  character  is  repre- 
fented  by  an  hiftorian  of  thofe  times,  who,  having  related  the  occafion  and 
circumftances  of  his  death,  proceeds  in  the  following  terms :  "^  In  this  man- 
ner fell  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  worthy  of  a  longer  life  and  a  better  fate ; 
and  if  I  may  compare  private  men  with  princes,  like  Germanicus  Caefarj 
both  by  poifon  procured  by  the  malice  of  a  woman,  both  about  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  their  age,  and  both  celebrated  for  their  fkill  and  judgment  in 
poetry,  their  learning,  and  their  wifdom.  Overbury  (continues  this  writer) 
was  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family,  but  had  fome  blemifhes  charged  upon 
his  charafter,  either  through  a  too  great  ambition,  or  the  infolence  of  a- 
haughty  temper.— After  his  return  from  his  travels,  the  vifcount  Rochefter 
embraced  him  with  fo  entire  a  friendfliip,  that  exercifing  by  his  majefty's 
fpecial  favour,  the  office  of  fecretary  provifionally,  he  not  only  communicated 
to  Sir  Tliomas  the  fecrets,  but  many  times  gave  him  the  packets  and  letters, 
unopened,  before  they  had  been  perufed  by  die  king  himfelf ;  which  as  it 
prevailed  too  much  upon  his  early  years,  fo  as  to  make  him,  in  the  opinion 
of  fome,  thought  high  and  ambitious,  yet  he  Avas  fo  far  from  violating  his  truft 
and  confidence,  that  he  remains  now  one  example  among  others  who  have 
fufi'ered  in  their  perfons  or  their  fbrtuhes,  for  a  freedom  of  advace,  which 
none  but  fincere  friends  will  give,  and  many  are  fuch  ill  friends  to  themfelvcs 
as  not  to  receive." 


PARKER  (Matthew)  the  fecond  proteftant  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  was 
born  of  reputable  parents  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  the  6th  of  Auguft,  1504, 
and  educated  at  Corpus-Chrifli  or  Bennet  college  in  Cambrid"-e,    of  whicii  he 
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x-.'^s  afLerwai'da  chofen  a  fellow.  He  foon  rendered  "himfelf  fo  confpicuoiis  for 
his  learning,  that  he  wds,  among  other  eminent  fcholars,  invited  by  cardinal 
WoUey  to  Oxford,  to  f;n-nifh  and  adorn  his  new  magnificent  foundation. 
-This  invitation  he  did  not  think  proper  to  accept ;  but  continued  to  refide 
in  his  own  coUegCj  where  he  purfued  his  ftudies  with  the  moft  diligent  ap- 
^ plication.  Having  taken  orders,  he  became  a  frequent  preacher  at  court,  at 
St.  Paul's  Crofs,  and  other  public  places.  In  1533  he  v/as  appointed  chap- 
lain to  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  who  preferred  him  to  the  deanery  of  Stoke,  and 
who  had  fuch  a  particular  regard  and  edeem  for  him,  and  was  fo  well  af- 
fured  of  his  zeal  for  the  -  reformation,  that,  a  little  before  her  death,  fhe 
earneftly  recommended  her  daughter  Elizabeth  to  his  pious  care  and  inftruc- 
■  tion.  He  was  afterwards  chaplain  to  king  Henry  VIII.  and  his  fon  Edward 
VJ.  He  held  feveral  livings  fuccefllvely,  and  through  the  recommendation 
of  Henry  VIII.  -was  chofen  mafler  of  Corpus-Clirifti  college,  Cambridge,  to 
which  he  proved  a  very  generous  benefaftor.  By  Edward  VI.  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  deanery  of  Lincoln  ;  and  under  thefe  two  princes  lie  lived  in 
great  reputation  and  affluence.  But  in  queen  Mary's  reign  he  was  deprived 
of  all  his  preferments  on  account  of  his  being  married,  as  it  was  pretended, 
but  .the  real  caufe  was  his  zeal  for  the  reformed  religion.  He  fupported 
.this  reverie  or  fortune  with  a  chearful  and  contented  mind,  and  during  his 
retirement  tranflatcd  the  Pfalms  into  Englifli  verfe,  and  wrote  a  Defence  of  the 
Marriage  of  Priefts. 

The  accefiion  of  queen  Elizabeth  made  a  great  change  in  his  circumftances, 
for  he  then  not  only  became  free  from  all  danger,  but  was  exalted  to  the 
archiepifcopal  fee  of  Canterbury.  His  great  prudence,  conduft,  experience, 
and  learning,  peculiarly  qualified  him  for  this  important  office,  and  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  reformation  with  vigor  to  its  perfe6l  ellablifhment.  He  was 
confecrated  in  Lambeth-chapel,  on  the  17th  of  December,  1559,  by  William 
Barlow  bifhop  of  Chichefter,  John  Scory  bifhop  of  Hereford,  Miles  Cover- 
dale  bifhop  of  Exeter,  and  John  Hodgkin  bifhop  of  Bedford,  Vv^e  choofe  to 
mention  this  circumftance  fo  minutely,  becaufe  the  Romanifts  invented  a  tale 
afterwards,  that  he  had  been  confecrated  at  the  Nag's-head  tavern,  in  Cheap- 
.fide.  But  this  calumny  has  been  fully  refuted  by  arch-deacon  Mafon,  arch- 
, bifhop  *  Bramhall,  and  P.  F.  Le  Courayer,  and  likev/ife  difproved  by  many 

catho- 

*  .John  BiiAMHALL,  archbifliop  of  Armagh,  was  one  of  the  moft  learned,  able,  and  acTtive 
prelates  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  an  acute  difputant,  and  an  excellent  preacher.  He  was 
born  at  Pontefracl  in  Yorkfhire,  about  the  year  IJ93,  and  received  his  educution  at  Sidney-college, 
Cambridge.  Having  finilhed  his  ftudies  and  entered  into  holy  orders,  he  was  Inccefiively  prefented 
to  feveral  benefices,  and  in  1630  took  the  degree  of  doftor  in  divinity.  In  1633  he  refigned  all 
his  ecclcfiaftical  preferments  in  England,  and  went  over  to  Ireland  at  the  invitation  of  the  lord 
vifcount  Wentworth,  deputy  of  that  kingdom  ;  by  whofe  intereft  he  obtained  the  archdeaconry  of 
Meath,  and  foon  after  the  bifhopric  of  Londonderry.  He  was  a  great  ftickler  for  the  patrimony 
of  the  church,  and,  in  about  four  years,  regained  to  that  of  Ireland,  npwar  Js  of  thirty  tlioufand 
pounds  a  year  of  her  juft  riglus.  He  had  alfo  a  confiderable  hand  in  bringing  the  Irifh  church 
to  a  conformity  with  that  oT  England,  by  perfuading  the  former  to  embrace  the  thirty-nine 
articles  of  religion.  His  zeal,  however,  in  thefe  and  other  matters,  expofed  him  to  the  refent- 
ment  of  fome  fadious  fpirits,  who,  in  March  1641,  preferred  againft  him  a  charge  of  high 
treafon  ;  and  though  his  conduft  i'eems  to  have  been  irreproachable,  yet  he  was  unable  to 
efcapc  the  threatened  danger  without  the   interpofuion   of  the  royal  authority  in  his  behalf; 
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♦atholics,  io  that  to  believe  it  now-a-days^  requires  more  than  even  popifli 
credulity. 

Dr.  Parker  being  thus  conflituted  primate  and  metropolitan  of  the  Eno-lifli 
rhurch,  rook  care  to  have  the  fees  filled  with  learned  and  worthy  men,  and 
accjuitted  himfelf  in  his  high  ftation  with  equal  prudence  and  capacity.  He 
died  on  the  17th  ot"  May,  1575,  in  the  fcventy-lecond  year  of  his  age,  and 
was  buried  in  his  own  private  chapel  at  Lambeth.  He  was  a  man  of  a 
grave  alped,  of  a  mild  difpofition,  and  courteous  demeanour ;  pious,  fober, 
temperate;  ftrid  in  the  diitribution  of  juflice ;  a  great  patron  and  zealous 
defender  of  the  church  of  England,  againil  the  attacks  both  of  puritans  and 
papifts.  He  was  of  a  very  charitable  and  generous  temper,  and  his  liberality 
and  bounty  did  nor  die  with  him,  for  many  illuftrious  monuments  of  it  ftill 
remain.  He  founded  a  grammar  fchool  at  Rochdale  in  Lancalliire.  To 
Corpus-Chrifti  college,  Cambridge,  wliere  he  was  educated,  he  gave  lands 
for  the  maintenance  of  two  fellows  and  thirteen  fcholars,  three  hundred  and 
ten  ounces  of  plate,  the  perpetual  advov/fon  of  St.  Mary  Abchurch  in  Lon- 
don, a  hundred  pounds  to  purchafe  lands  for  the  maintenance  of  a  fire  in 
the  common  hall  there,  from  the  lil  of  November  to  the  lafl:  day  of  February, 
Befides,  he  built  the  inner  library  of  that  college,  and  furnifhed  it  v/ith  a 
great  number  of  valuable  manufcripts  and  printed  books.  He  alfo  gave  to 
the  univerfity  library,  a  hundred  choice  books,  fome  printed  and  fome  in  ma- 
nufcript. 

This  prelate  wrote  an  account  of  the  lives  of  his  predeceflbrs  in  the  fee  of  Canter- 
bury ;  and  it  was  chiefly  by  his  means  that  the  great  Englifh  Bible,  commonly 
called  the  Bifhops'  Bible,  was  publifhed.  To  him  we  are  likewife  indebted 
for  the  publication  of  four  of  the  beft  of  our  ancient  Englifh  hiflorians,  namely, 
Matthew  of  Weftminfter,  Matthew  Paris,  Afier,  and  Thomas  Walfingham'. 
He  loved  and  patronized  the  arts,  and  employed  a  painter  and  two  engravers 
in  his  palace  at  Lambeth.  "  It  fliould  alfo  be  remembered  to  his  honour, 
(fays  Mr.  Granger)  that  he  was  the  firH  founder  of  the  fociety  of  antiquaries 
in  England." 

PARR  (Catharine)  queen  to  Henry  VIIL  v/as  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Parr,  of  Kendal  in  Weflmoreland ;  and,  though  a  widow,  (fhe  having  before 
been  married  to  John  Nevil,  lord  Latimer,)  attracted  the  heart  of  that  mo- 
narch, to  whom  flie  was  married  in  July  1543.  She  was  celebrated  for  her 
learning,  and  was  early  educated  in  polite  literature,  as  was  the  tafte  among 
women  of  falliion  at  that  time  in  England;  and,  as  fhe  advanced  in  life,  fhe 
grew  fond  of  ftudying  the  Scriptures.  Several  learned  men,  who  were  retained 
as  her  chaplains,  preached  to  her  every  day  in  her  privy-chamber,  and  frequently 
touched  fuch  abufes  as  were  common  in  the  church.  This  pradice  was  approved 
by  the  king,  who  often  permitted  her  to  confer  with  him  on  religious  fubjefts. 

But 

and  the  king  fent  over  a  letter  ta  Ireland,  to  flop  all  proceedings  againft  him.  Not  long  after, 
he  privately  embarked  for  England,  where  he  exerted  himfelf  in  the  fcrvice  of  Charles  I. 
till  the  aftair^  of  that  monarch  were  reduced  to  the  brink  of  ruin  ;  and  then,  in  1644,  '"^  with- 
drew into  the  Low-Countries.  Iletnrning  to  England  at  the  Refloration,  he  was,  on  the  18th 
of  January,  1661,  appointed  arcbbifliop  of  Armagh,  and  primate  of  all  Ireland.  He  diad  of  the 
palfy  on  the  25th  of  June,  1663.  His  works,  which  are  chiefly  of  the  controvcrfial  kind,  have 
been  printed  togcthei'  in  one  volume  folio. 
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But  when  difeafe  and  confinement  had  increafed  his  n?.tural  impatience  of  con- 
tradiftion,  and  when,  in  prefence  of  the   bifhop   of  Winchefter,  and  others  of 
his  party,    flie  had  been  urging  her  old  topic  of  perfedting  the  Reformation, 
the  king,    after   Ihe  had  retired,    broke  out  into   thefe  expreffions  :  "  A  good 
hearing  it  is,*  when  women  become  fuch  clerks  !  and  a  thing  much  to  my  com- 
fort, to  come  in  my  old  age  to  be  taught  by  my  wife  !"     The  bifliop  of  Win- 
chefter did  not  fail  to  improve  this  opportunity  of  aggravating  the  queen's  in- 
foience;    and  after  infinuating  the  danger  of  cherilliing  fuch  a  ferpent  in  his 
bofom,  accufed  her  of  treafon  cloaked  with  herefy.     Upon  this  the  king  was 
prevailed  on  to  give  a  warrant  to  draw  up  articles  that  would  affe6l  her  life, 
and  the   day  and  hour  were  appointed  when  flie  was  to  be  feized.     However, 
the  defign    being    accidentally  difcovercd    to    her,    fhe  waited  upon  the  king„ 
who  received  her  kindly,    and    purpofely    began    a   difcourfe    about    religion. 
She  anfwered,    "  That  women  by  their  creation  at  firft  were  made  fubjed   to  - 
men  J  and  they  being  made  after  the  image  of  God,  as  the  women  were  after 
their  image,    ought   to   inftrud  their  wives ;    and  that  fhe  was  much  more  to 
be  taupht  by  his  majefty,    who  was  a  prince  of  fuch   excellent  learning  and 
wifdom."     "  Not  fo,  by  St.  Mary,"  faid  the  king,    *'  you  are  become  a  doc- 
tor, Kate,  able  to  inftruil  us;  and  not  to  be  inftructed  by  us."     To  which  ilie 
replied,  "  That  it  feemed  he  had  much  miftaken  her  freedom  in  arguing  with 
him    fince  fne  did  it  to  engage  him  in  difc9urfe,  in  order  to  amufe  this  painful 
'  time  of  his  infirmity,  and  that  ihe  might  receive  profit  by  his  learned  converfa- 
tion ;  in  which  laft  point  fhe  had  not  mified  her  aim,  always  referring  herfelf . 
in  thefe  matters,    as  ihe  ought,  to  his  majefty."     ''  And  is   it  even  fo,    fweet- 
heart,"  faid  the  king,  "  then  we  are  perfeft  friends  again."     The  day,  which- 
had  been  appointed  for  carrying  her  to  the  Tower,  being  fine,  the  king  took 
a  walk  in  the  garden,    and  fent  for  the  queen.      While  they  were  together,, 
the  lord-chancellor,    v/lio  was  ignorant  of  the   reconciliation,    came  with   the 
guards.      The  king  ftepped  afide  to  him  j    and,    after   a    little  difcourfe,    was 
heard  to  call  him    **  Knave,    aye  arrant  knave,  a  fool,  and  a  beait,"  and  or- 
dered him  to  quit  his  prefence.     The  queen,  not  knowing  on  what  errand  he- 
came,    endeavoured  with  gentle  words  to    pacify^  the   king's  anger  ;     "  Ah  I' 
poor  foul,"    cried  the  king,    "  thou  little  knoweft  how  ill  he  deferves  this  at 
thy  hands!     On  my  word,  fvveetheart,  he  has  been  toward  thee  an  errant  knave,, 
and  fo  let  him  go."  _  ^ 

By  her  thus  happily  conquering  the  king's  reientment,  Ihe  fui-vived  him ; 
and  at  his  deceafe,  in  1547,  he  bequeathed  her,  as  a  mark  of  his  afl^edtion,  a. 
legacy  of  four  thoufand  pounds,  befides  her  jointure.  She  was  afterwards- 
married  to  Sir  Thomas  Seymxourj  lord-admiral  of  England,,  and  uncle  to  king.. 
Edward  Vl.  She,  however,  lived  but  a  very  Ihort  tinne  witli  liim ;  for  fhe. 
died  in  child-bed  in  September  1548.  In  her  life-tim.efhepubliflied,  ''  Prayers,, 
or  Meditations,  wherein  the  Mind  is  ihrred  patiently  to  fuffer  all  AfHidlions . 
here,  and  to  fet  at  nought  the  vain  Profperity  of  this  World,  and  always, 
long  for  the  everlafting  Felicity:"  and  among  her  papers. was  found.  Queen.. 
Catherine  Parr's  Lamentation  of  a  Sinner,  bewailing  the  Ignorance  of  her- 
biind  Life  ;  which  was  publiftied  with  a  preface  by  the  great  lord  Burleigh. 

PATRICK  (Simon)  bifhop  of  Ely,  one  of  the  moft  Itarned  men,  as  well  as 
beft  writers,  of  his  timC:,  was  the  fon  of  a  mercer  at  Gainfborough  in  Lincoln- 
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Ihrrc^  where  he  was  born  on  the  8th  of  September,  1626  j  and  in  1644  was 
admitted  into  Queen's  college,  Cambridge,  Taking  the  degrees  in  art;s  at 
the  ufual  feafons,  he  was  chofen  fellow  of  his  college ;  and  about  the  fame 
time  received  holy  orders  from  Dr.  Jofeph  Hall,  bifhop  of  Norwich. 
He  was  foon  after  taken  into  the  family  of  Sir  Walter  St.  John,  of  Batter- 
lea,  who  gave  him  that  living  in  1658.  Three  years  after,  he  was  elefted  by 
a  majority  of  fellows  mafter  of  Queen's  college,  in  oppoficion  to  a  royal  man- 
damus, appointing  Mr.  Anthony  Sparrow  for  that  place  j  but  the  affair  being 
brought  before  the  king  and  council,  was  decided  in  favor  of  Mr.  Sparrow ; 
and  fome  of  the  fellows,  if  not  all,  who  had  fided  with  Mr.  Patrick,  were 
ejeded.  In  1662  the  earl  of  Bedford  prefented  him  to  the  redory  of  St. 
Paul's,  Covent-Garden,  where  he  endeared  himfelf  to  his  parifliioners  by  his 
excellent  inftrudions  and  good  example,  and  particularly  by  continuing  among 
them  during  the  whole  time  of  the  plague  in  1665. 

Having  Sufficient  reafons  of  diflike  to  his  college  at  Cambridge,  he  went 
to  Oxford  for  his  degrees  in  divinity  ;  and  entering  himfelf  of  Chrift-church 
college,  took  his  doctor's  degree  there  in  1666.  He  was  appointed  chaplain 
in  ordinary  to  his  majefty  about  the  fame  period.  In  1668  he  publilbed  his 
Friendly  Debate  between  a  Conformift  and  a  Non-conformifb,  which  was 
anfwered  by  the  diffenters.  In  1672  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Weftmin- 
fler,  and  in  1679  dean  of  Peterborough.  During  the  reign  of  king  James  II. 
he  was  one  of  thofe  illuftrious  champions,  who,  by  their  preaching  and 
writing,  defended  the  proteftant  religion  againft  the  attacks  of  the  church  of 
RomiC.  In  1686  he  and  Dr.  William  Jane,  the  two  chaplains  then  in  v/aiting, 
held  a  conference  with  two  Romifh  priefbs,  in  the  prefence  of  his  majefty,  who 
was  defirous  of  converting  Lawrence  Hyde  earl  of  RochePcer  to  popery  ;  but 
this  conference,  inftead  of  bringing  over  the  earl,  only  ferved  to  con^rm 
him  in  his  old  principles.  Bifhop  Kennet,  who  relates  this,  adds,  that  the 
king,  going  off  abruptly,  was  heard  to  fay,  "  he  never  faw  a  bad  caufe  fo 
well,  nor  a  good  one  fo  ill  maintained."  The  king  took  great  pains  to  gain 
Patrick  over,  fent  for  him,  treated  him  very  kindly,  and  defired  him  to  abate 
of  his  zeal  againft  his  church,  and  quietly  enjoy  his  own  religion  ;  but  the 
dean  replied,  with  a  refolution  that  never  failed  him  w^hen  he  thought  his 
duty  was  concerned,  "  that  he  could  not  give  up  a  religion  fo  well  proved 
as  that  of  the  proteftants."  Conformably  to  this  principle,  he  oppofed  the 
reading  of  his  majefty's  declaration  for  liberty  of  confcience  -,  and  airiilc-d  Dr. 
Thomas  Tenifon  in  fetting  up  a  fchool  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Martin's  in  the 
Fields,  London,  to  confront  the  popifh  one  opened  at  the  Savoy,  for  feducing 
the  youth  of  the  tow^n  into  popery.  At  the  Revolution  he  was  very  adive 
in  fettling  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  commif- 
fioners  for  the  review  of  the  liturgy.  In  1689  he  was  promoted  to  the 
bifliopric  of  Chichefter,  from  whence,  in  1691,  he  was  trani-lated  to  that  of 
Ely,  in  the  room  of  the  deprived  biihop  Turner.  Here  he  continued  to 
perform  all  the  offices  of  a  good  prelate,  as  well  as  of  a  good  man  -,  and 
died  on  the  31ft  of  May,  1707,  in  the  eighty-firft  year  of  his  age.  He 
publifhed  feveral  works  of  the  devotional  kind,  many  fermons,  tracts  againft 
popery,  and  paraphrafes  and  commentaries  upon  the  Floiy  Scriptures.  Thefe 
laft  are  excellent  in  their  way,  and  perhaps  the  moft  ufeful  of  any  ever 
written  in   the  Knglilh  language.      Biihop  Burnet   ranks    Dr.   Patrick  among' 
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thofe   many   worthy  and  eminent   clergymen  of  this  nation,   who  deferred  a 
high  charader ;  and  were  indeed  an  honour  to  the  church,  and  to  the  age  in  . 
which  they  lived. 

PATTISON  (William)  an  unfortunate  poet,  was  born  at  Peasmarfli,  near 
Rye  in  Suflex,  in  1706.  His  father,  who  rented  a  confiderable  farm  belong- 
ing to  the  earl  of  Thanet,  difcovering  his  flrong  propenfity  to  literature, 
and  not  being  in  circumflances  to  give  him  a  proper  education,  applied  to 
his  noble  landlord,  who  took  him  under  his  protedion,  and  placed  him  at 
Appleby  fchool  in  Weftmoreland,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  re- 
-verend  Mr.  Noble,  a  clergyman  of  tafte  and  learning,  who  took  great  plea- 
fure  in  improving  his  mind  and  his  judgment.  Mr.  Pattifon,  while  here, 
was  a  great  lover  of  folitude,  and  ufed  frequently  to  retire  to  a  romantic  place 
near  Aopieby,  which,  from  its  refemblance  to  fome  defcriptions  in  Cowley, 
he  called  Cowley's  Walk.  In  this  wild  fcene  of  ragged  rocks,  fhady  v/oods, 
and  murmuring 'ftreams,  he  fpent  many  agreeable  afternoons,  and  moon-light 
evenino-s,  indulging  tiie  pleafing  melancholy,  which  the  awful  folemnlty  of 
the  place  naturally  infpired ;  and  here  he  wrote  an  elegant  philofophical  poem, 
entitled.  The  Morning  Contemplation.  Upon  his  leaving  Appleby,  he  re- 
moved to  Sidney  college  in  Cambridge,  where  he  went  through  both  the 
Latin  and  Engliili  claflics  with  great  advantage.  _  He  had,  however,  a  parti- 
cular averfion  to  public  difputations,  and  being  impatient  of  reftraint,  could 
not  well  brook  the  difcipHne  of  the  college  ;  and  his  tutor  treating  him,  as 
he  thought,  with  too  much  rigour,  he  pinned  a  copy  of  verfes  to  his  gown, 
10  make  his  apology,  and  fet  off  for  London. 

This  imprudent  ftep  gave  his  friends  very  great  concern.  They  preiTed 
him  to  return,  but  the  pleafures  of  the  town,  and  his  romantic  expectations 
of  meeting  with  fome  generous  patron,  rendered  him  deaf  to  all  advice.  As 
he  had  no  means  of  fubfiftence  but  what  arofe  from  fubfcriptions  to  the 
poems  he  propofed  to  publifh,  and  as  he  wanted  the  prudence  to  hufband  this 
precarious  income,  he  was  foon  involved  in  the  deepeft  diftrefs ;  infomuch 
that  in  a  poem,  entitled  Effigies  Autboris,  addrefied  to  lord  Burlington,  he  de- 
fcribes  himfelf  as  deftitute  of  money  and  friends,  hunger  preying  on  his 
vitals,  and  being  obliged  to  pals  the  night  on  a  bench  in  S..  James's  Park ; 
and  in  a  private  letter  to  a  gentleman,  he  thus  expreiTed  himfelf,  "  Spare  my 
blulhes,  I  have  not  enjoyed  the  common  necefiaries  of  life  thefe  two  daya, 
&c."  At  length  the  fuccefs  of  fome  of  his  compofltions  induced  Curll,  the 
bookfeller,  to  take  him'  into  his  houfe  ;  but,  about  a  month  after,  he  was 
fcized  with  the  fmall-pox,  and  his  heart  being,  as  he  laid,  broke  by  his  af- 
fiiftions,  he  died  in  the  tv/enty-tirft  year  of  his  age.  He  had  a  furprifing 
genius,  and  had  raifed  hopes  in  all  that  knew  him,  of  his  becoming  one  of 
the  moft  eminent  poets  of  the  age.  His  example  may  be  of  ufe  to  check 
the  fallies  of  youth,  to  make  them  more  attentive  to  the  fage  advice  of  friend- 
Ihip  and  experience,  and  to  fliew  them  the  infignificance  of  the  brighteft  parts 
without  a  due  mixture  of  prudence.  His  poetical  works  v/ere  publilhedin  1728, 
in  two  volumes  odtavo. 

PENN  (William)  an  illuftrious  pcrfon  among  the  quakers,  and  the 
founder  and  legiflator    of   the    colony   of  Pennfylvania,    was   the    fon    of  Sir 
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William  Penn,  knigKt,  one  of  the  commanders  at  the  taking  of  Jamaica,  and 
was  born  in  London  on  the  14th  of  O6tober,  1644.  In  1660  he  was  entered 
a  gentleman-commoner  of  Chrift-church,  in  Oxford  j  and  there,  having  re- 
ceived an  impreflion  from  the  preaching  of  one  Thomas  Loe,  a  quaker,  he 
and  fome  gther  ftudents  withdrew  from  the  national  form  of  worfhip,  and 
held  private  meetings,  where  they  preached  and  prayed  among  themfelves. 
This  giving  great  offence  to  the  heads  of  the  colleges,  Mr.  Penn  was  fined 
for  nonconformity,  and  ftill  continuing  his  religious  exercifes,  was  at  length 
expelled  his  college.  Upon  IiIg  return  home,  he  was,  for  the  fame  reafon, 
treated  with  great  feverity  by  his  fiither,  who  at  laft  turned  him  out  of  doors ; 
but  his  refentment  abating,  he  font  liim  to  France  in  company  with  fome 
perfons  of  quality,  where  he  remained  for  fome  time,  and  returned  not  only  well 
Ikilled  in  the  French  language,  but  a  polite  and  accomplifhed  gentleman. 
In  1666  his  father  committed  to  his  care  a  confiderable  eftate  in  Ireland; 
but  being  found  in  one  of  the  quakers  meetings  in  Cork,  he,  with  many- 
others,  was  confined  in  prifon,  but,  on  his  writing  to  the  earl  of  Orrery,  was 
foon  difcharged.  However,  his  father  being  informed  that  he  ftill  adhered  to  his 
opinions,  fent  for  him  to  England,  and  finding  him  inflexible  to  all  his  ar- 
guments, had  the  cruelty  to  turn  him  out  of  doors  a  fecond  time.  About 
the  year  1668,  he  became  a  public  preacher  among  the  quakers,  and  in  that 
year  was  committed  clofe  prifoner  to  the  Tower,  where  he  wrote  feveral 
treatifes,  and  being  difcharged  after  feven  months  imprifonment,  went  to  Ire- 
land, where  he  alio  preached  among  the  quakers.  Returning  to  England, 
he  was  in  1670  committed  to  Newgate  for  preaching  in  Gracechurch-itreer 
meeting-houfe,  London ;  but  being  tried  for  that  ofl-ence  at  the  fefllons-houle 
in  the  Old-Bailey,  he  was  acquitted.  On  the  i6th  of  September,  the  fame 
year,  his  father,  who  v/as  then  perfectly  reconciled  to  him,  died,  and  left  him 
both  his  paternal  blefTing  and  a  plentiful  fortune ;  but  his  perfecutions  were 
not  yet  at  an  end,  for,  on  the  5th  of  February,  167 1,  he  was  again  fent  pri- 
foner to  Newgate,  for  preaching  at  a  meeting  in  VVheeler-ftreet,  London  i 
and  during  his  imprifonment,  which  lalled  fix  months,  lie  wrote  feveral  trea- 
tifes. After  his  difcharge,  he  went  into  Holland  and  Germany ;  and,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1672,  married  and  fettled  with  his  family  at  Rickmanf- 
worth,  in  Hertfordfhire.  The  fame  year  he  publilhed  more  pieces,  and  particu- 
larly one  againfb  Reeve  and  Muggleton.  In  1677  he  again  travelled  into 
Holland  and  Germany,  in  order  to  propagate  his  opinions,  and  had  frequent 
converfations  with  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  daughter  of^the  queen  of  Bohemia, 
and  fifter  to  the  princefs  Sophia,  mother  of  king  George  I. 

In  March  168 1,  king  Charles  II.  in  confideration  of  the  fervices  of  Mr, 
Penn's  father,  and  feveral  debts  due  to  him  from  the  crown  at  the  time  of 
his  deceafe,  granted  Mr.  Penn  and  his  heirs  the  province  lying  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  river  Delaware,  in  North  America,  formerly  belonging  to  tlie 
Dutch,  and  then  called  the  New  Netherlands.  The  name  was  now  changed 
to  that  of  Pennfylvania,  in  honour  of  Mr.  Penn,  whom  and  his  heirs 
his  majefty  made  abfolute  proprietors  and  governors  of  that  country.  On 
obtaining  this  grant,  Mr.  Penn  publifhed  a  brief  account  of  that  province, 
Vvidi  the  king's  patent ;  and  as  he  propofed  an  eafy  purchafe  of  lands,  and 
good  terms  of  i^ttlement  for  fuch  as  were  inclined  to  remove  thither,    many 
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families  went  over,   when  he  appointed    commiffioners  to  purchafe  the   land 
he  had  received  from  the  king  of  the  native  Indians,  and  concluded  a  peace 
with  them.    The  city  of  Philadelphia  Avas  planned  and  built  ;  and  he  himfelf 
drew  up  the  fundamental  conftitutions  of  Pennfylvania  in  twenty-four  articles. 
In  November  1681   he  was  eleded  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society}  and  the 
next  year  he  embarked  for  Pennfylvania,  where  he  continued  about  two  years-, 
and  then  returned  to  England.      Upon    the  accefTion   of  king   James  II.    to 
the   throne,    he   was   taken    into   a    great  degree  of  favour  with  his    majefty, 
which  expofed  him  to  the  imputation  of  being  a  papift ;    and  Dr.  Tillotfon, 
among  others,    having  entertained  a  fufpicion  of  him,    Mr.  Penn  fully  vindi- 
cated  himielf      However,    upon  the  Revolution,    being  fufpeded  of  difafFec- 
tion  to  the  government,  he  was  examined  before  the  council,  on  the  loth  of 
December,   1688,  and  obliged  to  give  fecurity  for  his  appearance  on  the  firlt 
day  of  the  next  term,  which  was  aften^'ards  continued.     He  was  feveral  times 
difcharo-ed  and  examined ;  and  at  length  warrants  being  iffued  out  againft  him, 
he  was^forced  to  conceal  himfelf  for  two   or  three  years  ;    but  being  at  laft 
permitted  to  appear  before  the  king  and   council,    he   reprefented  his  inno- 
cence fo  effectually   that   he   was    acquitted.      In  Auguil  1699,  he  embarked 
with  his  family  for  Pennfylvania  j    whence  he  returned  to  England  in    1701, 
in  order  to  vindicate  his  proprietary  right,    which  had  been  attacked  during 
his  abfence.     Upon  queen  Anne's  acceiilon,    he  enjoyed  a  great  fliare  of  her 
favour,  and  frequently  appeared  at  court :  but  in   1707,  he  was  involved  in  a 
law-fuit  with  the  executors  of  a  perfon  who  had  formerly  been  his  fteward  5 
and  though  he  was   generally  thought  to  be  aggrieved,  the  court  of  chancery 
did  not  think  proper  to  relieve  him;    on  which  account  he    was   obliged    to 
live  within  the  rules  of  the  Fleet  for  feveral   months,   till  the  matter  in  dif- 
pute  was  accommodated.       He  died  at  his  feat    at    Rulhcomb,    near    Twy- 
ford,  in  Buckinghamihire,  the  30th  of  July,   17 18,  in   the  feventy-fourth  year 
of  his  age.     Pie  wrote  a  great  number  of  works,  the  moft  eileemed  of  which 
are,    1.  Primitive  Chriftianity  revived:   2.  Defence  of  a  Paper,  entitled  Gofpel 
Truths,    againft   the    exceptions    of  the    bifhop  of  Cork :    3.  A  Perfuahve  to 
iVJoderation  :    4.  Good  Advice  to  the   Church  of  England,    Roman    Catholic, 
and  Proteftant  Diflenter  :  5.  The  fandy  Foundation  fhaken  :    6.  No  Crofs,  no 
Crown:  7.  The  great  Cafe  of  Liberty  of  Confcience  debated:  8.  The  Chrif- 
tian    Quaker   and   his   Teftimony   ftated    and   vindicated :    9.  A   Difcourfe   of 
the    general    Rule    of   Faith    and  Pradice,     and   Judge    of  Controverfy :   10. 
Entrland's  prefent  Intereft  confidered  :   11.  An  Addrefs  to  Proteflants  :   12.  A 
Trearife  on  Oaths:     13.*  Re^iedions    and  Maxims:    14.  A  Brief  Account  of 
the   Rife   and  Progrefs  of  the  People  called    Quakers.      All  his  works  were 
collefted  and  publiilied  in   1726,    in   two   volumes  folio.       Mr.    Penn's  mild, 
generous,    and  pacific  fpirit,  joined  to  his  uncommon   abilities,    procured  him 
refpecl  from  the  moft  diftinguifhed  perfons,    and  rendered  him  beloved,    not 
only    by    thofe    he    fettled    in     America,     but    by    the    very    Indians    thcm- 
feives. 

PETTY  (Sir  William)  a  fingular  inftance  of  an  univerfal  practical  genius, 
was  the  eldeft  fon  of  Anthony  Petty,  a  clothier,  and  was  born  at  Run>fcy, 
in  Plampfhirc,  on  the  ifjth  of  May  1623.  Whilft  he  was  very  young,'  he 
look  great    delight  in   converfing  with  artificers,    and  imitating  their  feveral 
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trades,  whrcf*  fie  performed  veiy  dexteroufly  at  twelve  years  of  ar;e.  And  he 
tells  us  himfelf,  that,  "  at  the  full  age  of  fifteen  years,  he  had  obtained  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  French  tongue,  the  whole  body  of  common  arithmetic,  the 
praiStical  geometry  and  aftronomy  conducing  to  navigation,  dialling,  with  the 
knowledge  of  feverai  mechanical  trades.  After  this  he  went  to  the  univerfity 
©f  Caen  in  Normandy  ;  and  upon  his  return  to  England  was  preferred  in 
the  king's  navy,  where  at  the  age  of  twenty  years  he  had  gotten  up  about 
threefcore  pounds,  with  as  much  mathematics  as  any  one  of  his  age  was  known 
to  have  had."  With  this  money,  foon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  between  king  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament,  he  rctn-ed  into  the 
Netherlands  and  France  for  three  years  ;  and  having  vigoroufly  profecutcd  his 
ftudies,  efpecially  that  of  m.edicine,  at  Utrecht,  Leydcn,  Amfterdam,  and 
Paris,  he  returned  home  to  Rumfey,  and  brought  .with  him  his  brother  'An- 
thony, (whom  he  had  bred  up)  with  about  ten  pounds  more  than  lie  had 
carried  out  of  England,  h  is  fuppofed,  that  when  he  wa^-  abroad,  he  chieliv 
maintained  himfelf  by  traffic.  While  he  was  at  Paris,  he  ftudied  anatomy, 
and  read  Vefalius  with  Mr.  Hobbes,  "  who  (as  Mr.  V/ood  fays)  loved  his 
company  execeeding  well,  and  was  not  wanting  on  all  occafions  to  forward  his 
pregnant  genius." 

In  1647,  having  invented  an  inftrument  for  double  writing,  he  obtained  a 
patent  from  the  parliament  for  the  fole  teaching  of  that  art  for  feventeeri 
years.  The  year  following  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  he  praftilcd  phvfic  and 
chemiftry,  and  aflifted  Dr.  Clayton,  the  anatomy  profellor,  in  his  diltections. 
On  the  7th  of  March,  1649,  he  was  created  dodor  of  pliyfic  in  that  univer- 
fity, and  chofen  a  fellow  of  Brazen-nofe-college ;  at  which  time  he  v7as  one  of 
the  fociety  engaged  in  cultivating  natural  knowledge  and  the  new  philofophy,  who 
often  met  at  his  lodgings.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1650,  he  was  admitted  a 
candidate  of  the  college  of  Phylicians  of  London  ;  and  in  December  foUosv- 
ing  was  one  of  the  perfons  chiefly  concerned  in  the  recovery  of  a  woman, 
who  had  been  hanged  at  Oxford,  for  the  fuppofed  murder  of  her  bailard 
child.  And  on  the  firft  of  January,  1 650-1,  he  was  imdc  profeffor  of  ana- 
tomy at  Oxford,  upon  the  refignation  of  Dr.  Clayton.  In  the  cnfuing  month, 
Dr.  Kjiight  having  quitted  the  rnufic  profeiTonliip  in  Grelham  colleo-e,  Dr, 
Petty  was  chofen  to  lucceed  him. 

By  thefe  preferments,  according  to  his  own  account.  Dr.  Petty  had  im- 
proved his  ftock  to  four  hundred  pounds,  and  having  an  hundred  pounds 
more  advanced  him  to  go  to  Ireland,  he  landed  at  Waterford  on  the  10th 
of  September,  1652.  He  was  fent  thither  in  the  quality  of  a  phyfician  to- 
the  army,  with,  an  allowance  of  twenty  jQiillings  a  day,  and  was  likev/ife  phy- 
fician to  three  fucceffive  lord-lieutenants,  Lambert,  Fleetwood,  and  PTenrv 
Cromwell,  in  which  poft  he  continued  till  June,  1659,  and  gained  by  h:V 
pradice  about  four  hundied  pounds  a  year  m.ore  than  his  falary.  In  1654, 
perceiving  that  the  admeafurements  of  the  lands,  forfeited  by  the  rebellion 
there  in  1641,  and  intended  for  a  recompence  to  the  foldiers  who  had  fup- 
■prefled  it,  were  very  infufficiently  managed,  he  obtained  a  contrad,  dated 
the  mil  of  December  that  year,  for  making  the  faid  admeafurem.ents,  by 
which  he  gained  about  nine  thoufand  pounds,  and  fix  hundred  pounds  more 
for  direding  an  after  furvey  of  the  adventurers  lands.  Thefe  fums,  together 
with  what  he  r^.-d  acquired  by  his    other  employmjents,,  raifed  him  an  eftate 
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of  thirteen  thoufand  pounds,  at  a  time  when  as  much  land  was  bought  for 
ten  rnillings  in*  real  money,  as  would  yield  ten  {hi.lling3  a  year  rent. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  1655,  Dr.  Petty  was  admitted  a  fellov/  of  the  college 
/)f  jthyficians.  He  was  likewife  one  of  the  conimilfioners  for  parcelling  out  the 
landi  in' Ireland  to  the  army,  after  they  were  iurveyed,  and  clerk  of  the  coun- 
cil there;  as  alfo  fecretary  to  the  lord  lieutenant  IJenry  Cromwell,  by  whofe 
intcr^ell,  in  1658,  he  was  elefted  one  of  the  burgeiTes  for  Weillow  in  Cornwall, 
to  ler\'e  in  the  parliament  of  Richard  Cromwell,  which  met  at  Wcftminfier  on 
the  27th  of  January,  165^-9.  In  this  parliament  he  was  impeached  on  the  2,5th 
of  March  following  by  Sir  tlicrcm  Sankey,  for  mifmanagement  of  the  difbribu- 
tioiis  and  aiiotm^nts- of  the  Irilh  lands,  v/ith  other  offences  relating  to  that  affair. 
"Vhe  enlarge  was  general,  and  Dr.  Petty  being  then  in  Ireland,  many  gentle- 
men of  the  long  robe  were  againft  receiving  it,  till  it  was  digefted  into  parti- 
c\ilars ;  but  at  lail  it  was  refoived,  that  he  lliould  be  fumm.oned  to  attend  tl^rC 
houfe  that  day  mo:ith.  Flo'wever,  he  came  over  fooner,  and  appearing  in  the 
houfe  on  the  19th  of  April,  knfwered  to  the  charge  on  the  2 ill,  to  which  Sir 
Kier.^m  replied.  Upon  this  the  matter  being  adjourned,  and  that  parliament 
diffolvcd  the  next  day,  it  v/as  not  brought  to  any  iffue.  Henry  Cromwell  had 
written  over  a  letter  in  his  favour  to  fecretary  Thurloe,  da-ted  the  nth  of  that 
month.  Soon  after  Dr.  Petty  went  back  to  Ireland,  where  endeavours  were 
ufed  to  profc'cute  him,  and  he  was  removed  from  his  public  employments; 
though  the   lord-lieutenant  ftill  continued  to  entertain  a  good  opinion  of  him. 

Dr.  Petty  returning  to  England  the  fame  year,  became  a  member  of  the  Rota 
Club,  v/hich  ufed  to  meet  at  Miles's  Coffee-houfe  in  New-Palace  Yard,  Weft- 
mi  nfler,  among  v/hom  were  Mr.  James  Harrington,  Henry  Neville,  and  other 
ingenious  men.  This  club  lafted  till  about  the  21  ft  of  February,  1659-60. 
But  before  they  broke  up,  Dr.  Petty  v/ent  again  into  Ireland,  where  he  con- 
tinued till  the  Relloration  ;  and  then  returning  ijato  England,  he  v/as  intro- 
duced to  king  Charles  II.  by  whom  he  was  gracioufly  received,  and  who 
conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Having  now  refigned  his  pro- 
fefforfhip  in  Grelham  College,  he  obtained  the  grant  of  a  patent,  by  which 
he  was  conftituted  furveyor-general  of  Ireland.  In  1&63  he  was  continued 
a  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians  by  their  new  charter,  and  by  the  charter 
of  the  Royal  Society  appointed  one  of  their  ftrft  council.  About  this  time 
he  was  much  talked  of  for  his  new  invention  of  a  double-bottomed  fhip, 
to  fail  againft  wind  and  tide;  which  in  July,  1663,  made  one  very  fuccefs^ 
ful  voyage  from  Dublin  to  Holyhead,  and  back  again,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
pectation of  mod  perfons,  who  thought  it  an  impraClicable  experiment.  But 
in  a  fecond  voyage  it  had  the  misfortune  to  be  lofl  in  a  violent  llorm.  This 
invention  appeared  fo  remarkable  to  .the  author  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Royal 
Society,  that  he  has  given  it  the  following  encomium  :  "  It  was  (fays  he) 
the  moft  confiderable  experiment  that  has  been  made  in  this  age  of  experi- 
ments ;  if  either  we  regard  the  great  charge  of  the  work,  or  the  wonderful 
change  it  was  likely  to  make  in  navigation,  or  the  great  fuccefs  to  which 
this  firft  attempt  was  arrived.  Though  it  was  at  firft  confronted  with  the 
doubts  and  objedions  of  moft  feamen  of  our  nation,  yet  it  foon  confuted 
them  by  experience.  It  appeared  very  much  to  excel  all  other  forms  of  fhips 
in  failing,  in  carriage,  in  lecurity,  and  many  other  fuch  benefits.  Its  firft 
voyage  it  performed  with  admirable  fwiftnefs.     And  though  it  mifcarried  after 
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its  return,  j'et  it  wns  deftroyed  by  a  common  fate,  ajid  hy  fucli  a  dreadful 
tem})eft,  as  overwhelmed  a  great  fleet  the  fame  night;  fo  that  the  ancient 
fabric  of  fhips  have  no  reafon  to  triumph  over  that  new  model,  when  of 
threefcore  and  ten  fail,  that  were  in  the  fame  ftorm,  there  was  noc  one 
efcaped  to  bring  the  news."  Sir  William  prefented  a  model  of  this  fhip  to 
the  Royal  Society,  which  is  yet  prcferyed  in  their  repofitory.  He  afterwards 
employed  himfelf  for  many  years  in  endeavouring  to  improve  upon  his 
fcheme,  and  procured  another  veiTel  to  be  built,  but  this  did  not  anfwer  the 
intended  purpofe,  and  all  liis  labours  in  this  way  at  length  cam.c  to  Jiothing.  In 
1665  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  a  difcourfe  concerning  die 
building  of  iliips  ;  v/hich  lord  Brouneker,  their  prefident,  took  it  into  his  own' 
poirefllon,  and  kept  for  many  years,  faying  it  was  too  great  a  fecret  of  ftatc 
to  be  commonly  pcrufed.  He  was  the  author  of  many  other  ufeful  inven- . 
tions,  fcveral  of  wliich  were  laid  before  the  Royal  Society,  v/hofe  inftitutionhe 
very  diligently  promoted,  and  was  frequently  chofen  one  of  their  council. 

In  1666  Sir  William  drew  up  a  treatife,  called  P'erbu?n  Sapisnti,  containing 
an  account  of  the  wealth  and  expences  of  England,  and  the  method  of  raifing 
taxes  in  the  moft  equal  manner ;  lliewing  likev/ife  that  England  can  bear  the 
charge  of  four  millions  per  annum,  when  the  occafions  of  government  require 
it.  The  next  year  he  married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Hardrefs  Wal- 
ler, and  relift  of  Sir  Maurice  Fenton  ;  and  afterv/ards  let  up  iron  works  and 
pilchard  fifhing,  opened  lead  mines  and  a  timber  trade,  in  Kerro,  which  turned 
to  a  very  good  account.  In  1684  he  was  chofen  prefident  of  the  philofophi- 
cal  fociety  formed  at  Dublin,  in  imitation  of  that  at  London.  .  In  the  town 
of  Rumfey  there  is  a  houle  ihat  was  given  by  him  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  charity-fchool,  the  rent  of  which  is  Hill  applied  to  that  ule.  He  died  at 
his  houfe  in  Piccadilly,  on  the  T6th  of  December,  1687,  in  th^e  65th  year  of 
his  age,  leaving  behind  him  a  very  large  fortune;  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  Rumfey. 

Sir  William  Petty  was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  extenfive   knowledge,    and 
extraordinary  induflry  and  application.     He  gave  early  proofs  of  that  compre- 
henfive  and  inquiiitive  genius  for  which  he  was  afterwards  fo  eminent;  and  he 
made  his  v/ay  in  the  world  under  great  difadvantage  in  point  of  circumftances.* 
.  The  variety  of  purfuits  in  which  he  was  engaged,  fiiews  that  he  had  a  genius 
•^capable  of  any   thing   to  which  he  chofe  to   apply  it.      Pie  was    an  excellent 
rhemift  and  anatomill,  and  a  perfe61:  mafter  of  every  ether  kind  of  knowledge 
that  was  requifite  to  the  profeflion  of  phyfic.     Pie  was  a  very  able  mathemati- 
cian, had  a  fine  hand  at  drawing,  was  fkilful  in  the  practical  part  of  mechanics, 
and    a  moft  exact  furveyor.       But  his  chief  bias    feems   to  have  been  towards 
cultivating  the  common  arts  of  life,    and   political  interefls   of  ftates,      Thefe 
were  his  favourite  ftudies,  and  continued  with  him  to  the  laft ;  as  he  acquaints 
us  himfelf  in  the  following  pafiage  of  his  will,  which  is  dated  the  2d  of  May, 
1685.     "  I  being  now  (fays  he)  about  fixty-two  years  old,  intend  the  improve- 
ment of  my  lands  in  Ireland;  and  fo  to  get  in  the  many  debts  owing  unto  me; 

*  He  told  Mr.  Aubrej',  that  he  was  driven  to  great  ftraits  for  money,  %\  hen  he  was  in  France  ; 
and  that  he  had  lived  a  week  upon  two  or  three  pennyworth  of  walnuts.  But  he,  at  lengtl), 
made  his  way  through  all  difficulties;  and,  as  he  expreflcd  it  to  that  gentleman,  "hewed  cut 
hli   fortune  himfelf."     Graugei-'i  Biographical  Hijiory  of  Mnglani. 
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and  to  promol-e  the  trade  of  iron,  lead,  marble,  {\ih,  and  timber,  v'lereof  my 
eftate  is  capable.  And  as  for  ftudies  and  experiments,  I  think  now  to  con  line 
the.  fame  to  the-  anatomy  of  the  people,  and  political  arithmetic ;  as  alfo  to- 
the  improvement  of  fliips,  land  carriages,  guns,  and  pumps,  as  of  mott  ule  to 
mankind;  not  blaming  the  ftudy  of  other  mxn." 

He  wrote,  i.  Advice  to  Mr.  Samuel  Hartlib :  2.  A  Treatife  on  Taxes  and 
Contributions  :  3.  An  ElTay  in  Political  Arithmetic,  concerning,  the  Growth  of  the 
City  of  I_,ondon :  4.  Obiervations  upon  the  Dublin'  Bills  of  Mortality  in  168 1„ 
and  the  State  of  that  City:  5.  The  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland  :  6.  Political 
Arithmedc,  or  a  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Extent  and  Value  of  Lands,  People,. 
Buildings,  H.ufbandry,  Manufaftures,  Comm.erce,  &:c.  7.  The  Politician  Dif- 
covercd :  8.  Five  Effays  in  Political  Arithmetic:  9.  Several  Papers  in  the  Phi- 
lofophicai  Tranfa-5lions  ;  and  other  pieces. 

PHILIPS  (Catharine)  an  Engliih  poetei's,  who  (hone  without  a  rival  among 
the  female  wits  of  her  time,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Fowler,  a  merchant 
of  London,  and  was   born  in  the  pariih   of  St.   Mary  Wool-church,   in   1631. 
At  the  age  of  eight  years  fhe  was  removed  to  a  fchool  at  Hackney,  where  £he  . 
made  great  improvements.     Mr.  Aubrey  fays,  "  tliat  llie  was  very  apt  to  learn, 
and  made  verfes  when  fhe  was  at  fchool ;  that  fhe  devoted  herfeif  to  religious 
duties  when  fhe  was  very  young ;  that  Ihe  would  then  pray  by  herfeif  an  hour 
together ;  that  fhe  had  read  the  Bible  through  before  flie  was  full  five  years  old ; 
that  Ihe  could  fay,^  by  heart,    many  chapters  and  pafiages  of   Scripture  ;   and 
was  a  frequent  hearer  of  fermons,    which  flie  would  bring  away  entire  in   her 
memory,"      She  became  afterwards  a  perfe6l  raiilrefs  of  the    French    tongue, 
and  learned  the  Italian  under  the  tuition  of  Sir  Charles  Cotterelj  for  whom  flie 
had   a  great  friendlhip,'  and  with  v/hom  fhe    correlponded  when  he  v/as   at  a  . 
diilance  from  her;  though  the  intimacy  between  her  and  this  gentleman  appears 
to  have  been  entirely  founded  on  their  m.utual  tafte  for  polite  literature,  and 
hot  the  refult  of  any   attachment  of  a  different  kind.     About  the  }';ear  1647,. 
fhe  was  married  to   James  Philips,  of  the  priory,  of  Cardigan,,  Efq;  to  whom 
ihe  is  faid  to  have  been  an   excellent  wife  :    and  it  is.  obferved  that  fne  not 
only  performed  the  conjugal  duties  with  fidelity  and  affeftion,  but  was  highly 
ferviceable  to  her  hufband  in  affairs,  in  which  few  v«ves  are  thought  capable 
of  being  ufeful  :    for    his  fortune   being  much  encumbered,    fhe   exerted  her 
intereft   with  Sir  Charles   Cotterel,  and  other  perfons  of  diftinftion,  v/ho  ad- 
mired her  underftanding,    in   her  hufband's  favour,    who  foon  extricated  him 
from  the  difficulties  under  which,  he  laboured.     As  fhe  was  born  with  a  ge- 
nius   for  poetry,    fo  fhe    began  early    in    life    to  improve    it,    and  compofed 
many  poems  on  various  occafions  for  her  amufen_ient,  in  her  recefs  at  Cardi- 
gan, and  retirement  elfev/here.     Thefe  being-  difperfed  among  her  friends  and. 
acquaintance,    were  by  an    unknown   hand   colleded   together,    and  publiflied 
in   8vo.  in   1663,  without  her  knowledge  or  confent.      The   reputation  of  her* 
abilities  procured  her  the  elteem   of  many  perfons  of   diftinclion  ;    and   upon- 
her  going  into  Irebnd,    in    order  to  accompany    her  intimate  friend  the    vif- 
countefs  of  Duncannon,  and  alfo  with  a  viev/  of  tranfiidling  fome  of  her  hufband's 
affairs  in  that  kingdom,    her  great   me'rit  foon  made  her  known  to  the  duke 
and  dutchefs  of  Ormond,    the  earls  of  Orrery  and  Rofcommon,    Dr.  Jeremy 
Taylor,  bifhop  of  Down,  and  Connor,  and  other  perfons  of  rank,  who  ihewed 
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Kfcr  fingiilar  marks  of  their  efte^m.  While  Mrs.  Philips  remained  in  Ireland, 
flie,  at  the  defire  of  lord  Orrery,  trandated  from  the  French  of  Corneiile 
the  tragedy  of  Pompey,  which  was  feverai  times  afted  in  the  now  theatre 
there,  with  great  applaufe,  in  the  years  1663  and  1664,  in  v/hich  lail  year 
it  was  publifhed.  She  alfo  tranflated  Corneille's  tragedy  of  Horace,  except- 
ing the  fifth  aft,  which  was  done  by  Sir  John  Denham.  In  i66j,  Ihe  quit- 
ted Ireland,  and  went  to  Cardigan,  where  fhe  fpent  the  remaining  part  of 
that,  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  in  a  fort  of  melancholy  retirement ; 
for  Ihe  appears  to  have  been  dejected  at  fome  ill  fuccefs  in  her  h'jfband's 
affairs.  Her  fituation  here  was  alfo  difagreeable,  as  fhe  was  fond  of  the  fo- 
ciety  of  perfons  of  an  ingenious  and  literary  turn,  a  pleafure  which  it  was 
not  eafy  to  obtain  in  this  place.  However,  on  her  going  to  London,  her 
fpirits  were  recruited  by  the  converfation  of  her  friends  there  ;  but  ihe  did 
not  enjoy  this  iatisfa6lion  long,  for  Ihe  was  fuddenly  feized  with  the  fmall- 
pox,  and  died  of  it  in  Fleet-ftreet,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  her  age,  in 
June   1664. 

This  ingenious  lady,  who  was  much  celebrated  in  her  own  time,  under 
the  title  of  the  matchless  Orinda,  is  faid  to  have  been  in  her  perfon  of 
a  middle  flature,  pretty  fat,  and  of  a  ruddy  complexion.  She  was  not  only 
diflinguifhed  for  her  poetical  abilities,  bur  for  her  generous,  charitable  dif- 
pofition,  and  her  kindnefs  to  all  in  diftrefs.  The  famous  Cowley  expreffed 
his  refped  for  her  memory  by  an  elegant  ode  upon  her  death  ;  and  Dryden 
has  more  than  once  mentioned  her  v/ith  honour.  But  it  has  been  obferved, 
that  her  poems  are  more  to  be  admired  for  propriety  and  beauty  of  thought 
than  for  harmony  of  verfification,  in  which  fhe  was  fomewhat  deficient.  After 
her  death,  her  poems  and  tranflations  were  publilhed  in  one  volume  folio,  in 
1667  ;  and,  in  1705,  a  fmall  volume  of  her  letters  to  Sir  Charles  Cotterel 
was  printed,  under  the  title  of  Letters  from  Orinda  to  Poliarchus  ;  •he  edi- 
tor of  which  tells  us,  that  "  they  were  the  effeft  of  an  happy  intimacy  be- 
tween herfelf  and  the  late  famous  Poliarchus,  and  are  an  admirable  pattern  . 
for  the  pleafing  correfpondence  of  a  virtuous  friendfhip.  They  will  fuflici- 
ently  inflru6t  us,  how  a-n  intercourfe  of  writing  between  perfons  of  dif- 
ferent fexes  ought  to  be  managed  with  delight  and  innocence  ;  and  teach 
the  world  not  to  load  fuch  a  commerce  with  cenfure  and  detrad'ion,  wiien  it 
is  removed  at  fuch  a  difuance  from  even  the  appearance  of  guilt."  We  fliall 
feled  a  pafTuge  from  one  of  thefe  letters,  as  a  fpecimen  of  Mrs.  Philips's 
epiflolary  flile.  "  I  could  never  govern  my  pafTions  (fays  me)  by  the  leffons 
of  the  Stoics,  who  at  befb  rather  tell  us  wnac  v/e  fhould  be,  than  teach  us 
how  to  be  fo  :  they  fhew  the  journey's  end,  but  leave  us  to  get  thither  as  we 
can.  I  would  be  ealy  to  mylejf  in  all  the  vicilhtudes  of  fortune,  and  Seneca 
tells  me  I  ought  to  be  fo,  and  that  'tis  the  only  way  to  be  happy ;  but  I 
know  that  as  well  as  the  Stoic.  I  would  not  depend  on  others  for  my  feli- 
city ;  and  Epi<5tetus  fays,  if  I  do  not,  nothing  fhall  trouble  me.  I  have  a 
great  veneration  for  thefe  philofophers,  and  allow  they  give  us  many  infti^uc- 
tions  that  I  find  applicable  and  true ;  but  as  far  as  I  can  fee,  the  art  of  con- 
tentment is  as  little  to  be  learned,  though  it  be  much  l^aPced  of,  in  the 
works  of  the  Heathens,  as  the  dodtrine  of  forgiving  our  enemies.  'Tis  the 
fchool  of  chriitianity  that  teaches  both  us  thefe  excellent  leffons.  And  as  the 
theory  of  our  religion  gives  us  reafon  to  conform  and  refign  our  will  to  tli;  r 
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of  the  Eternal,  who  is  infinitely  wife^  and  juft,  and  great,  and  good;  fb  the 
practice  of  our  duty,  though  in  the  moft  difficult  cafes,  gives  us  a  fecret 
fatisfaction,  that  furpaffes  all  other  earthly  pleafures.  And  when  we  have 
once  had  the  experiment  of  it,  we  may  truly  fay  the  poet  was  in  the  right 
to  exhort  us  to  ftudy  virtue,  becaufc  the  more  we  pradife  it,  'twill  prove  the 
more  pleafant,  more  eafy,  and  more  worthy  of  love." 

PHILIPS  (John)  an  ingenious    poet,    fon    of   Dr.  Stephen   Philips,    arch- 
deacon of  Salop,    was  born  at  Bampton  in  Oxfordfliire,    the  30th  of  Decem^ 
her,    1676.       He   was  educated  at   Winchefter-fchool,    and    at   Chrift-church 
college,  in  Oxford,  where  he  applied  to- his  ftudies  with  uncommon  diligence, 
and  was  honoured  with   the  acquaintance  of  the  beft  and   poiiteft  gentlemen 
of  the  univerfity,    among  whom  he  was  particularly  intimate  with  Mr.  Edmund 
Smith,  author  of  the  tragedy  of  Phfedra  and  Hippolitus.     The  firil  poem  by 
which  he  was  difiinguifhed,  was   his  Splendid  Shilling,  which  is  efteemed  one 
of  the  finefh   burlefque  poems   in  the  Englifh  language.      On   his    coming  to 
London,  he  was  introduced'  to  the  acquaintance  of  Robert  Harley,  Efq.  after- 
wards   earl    of  Oxford,    and  Henry  St.  John,    Efq.   afterwards    lord   Vifcount 
Bolingbroke,    at    v/hofe  requeft  he  wrote    a  poem    on    the    famous    battle   of 
Blenheim,  publifhed  in  tiie  year  1705.     He  alfo  wrote  a  didaftic  poem,  called 
Cyder,  upon  the  model  of  Virgil's   Georgics ;  and  a  Latin  ode  to  Henry  St. 
John,    Efq.  which  is  reckoned  a  mafter-piece.      He  was  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him ;  and  though  he  was  fomewhat  referved  and  fdent  among  ftrangers, 
he  behaved  among  his  friends  with  great  freedom,  eafe,  and  familiarity.     He 
was  averfe  to  difputes,    and  thought  no  time   fo  ill  fpent,    and  no  wit  fo  ill 
ufed,    as  that,  which  is  employed  in   fuch  debates.      In  Ihort,   he  was  diftin- 
guifhed  by  his  innate  goodnefs,  unaffe6led  piety,  univerfal  charity,  and  fteady 
adhererence  to  his  principles.     He  died  at  Hereford,  of  a  lingering  confump- 
tlon  and  afthma,    on  the  15th    of  February,    1708,    in  the  thirty-fecond  year 
of  his  age,    and    v/as    interred    in   Hei-eford   cathedral.       Sir  Simon  Harcourt 
erefted  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  Weftminiler-abbey,    in   Avhich  is  Mr. 
Phiiips's   buft  in  relief,    reprefented  as    in   an   arbour,    interwoven  with  vines, 
laurel-branches,    and  apple-trees ;    and    over  it  this  motto,    honos  erit  huic 
<iuoQUE  POMo,    alluding  to  the  high   qualities  afcribed   to  the    apple    in    his 
excellent  poem  upon  Cyder.     The  epitaph,  v/hich  is  Latin,  was  written  by  Dr. 
Friend,  and  contains  an  account  of  his  virtues  and  abilities. 

PHILIPS  (Ambrose)  an  eminent  Englifli  writer,  was  defcended  from  an 
ancient  family  in  Leicefterfhire,  and  educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  wrote  his  Paftorals,  which  were  greatly  admired  by  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  and  which  Gildon,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  ranks  with  thofe  of  Theo- 
critus and  Virgil.  On  his  quitting  the  univerfity,  he  repaired  to  London, 
v;hcre  he  became  acquainted  with  the  wits,  and  Sir  Richard  Steele  inferted  in 
the  Tatler  his  poem  called  a  Winter-piece.  Sir  Richard  mentions  it  with 
honour ;  and  Mr.  Pope,  who  had  a  confirmed  averfion  to  Philips,  when  he 
affected  to  dcfpift'  his  other  works,  always  excepted  this  out  of  the  number. 
Mr.  Philips  afterwards  publifhed  The  Life  of  John  Williams,  I>ord  Keeper 
of  the  Great  Seai,  Bifhop  of  Lincoln,  and  Archbifhop  of  York,  in  the  reigns 
of  James  and  Charks  1.      He  was  likewife  concerned    with  Dr.  Boulter  and 
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others,  in  a  paper  called  the  Free-Thinker,  fince  publifhed  in  three  volumes 
oclavo,  and  duodecimo.  After  the  accelHon  of  king  George  I.  to  the  throne, 
Mr.  Philips  was  made  a  juftice  of  the  peace.  In  the  mean  time  he  ir^curred 
the  difpleafure  of  Mr.  Pope,  who  fatirifed  him  with  liis  ufual  feverity.  This  is 
faid  to  have  been  ov/ing  to  his  mentioning  Mr.  Pope  as  an  enemy  to  the  govern- 
ment. Philips  not  being  able  to  ufe  the  lafh  of  fatire  againft  fo  expert  a  mailer 
of  that  weapon,  had  recourfe  to  another,  and  ftuck  up  a  rod  at  Button's  coffee- 
houfe,  with  which  he  threatened  to  challife  his  antagonift,  whenever  he  fhould 
meet  him  there.  But  Pope  prudently  declined  coming  to  a  place  where  he 
muft  have  felt  the  refentment  of  an  offended  author,  as  much  fuperior  to  him 
in  bodily  ftrength,  as  inferior  in  the  art  of  verfification.  Mr.  Philips  befides 
his  poems,  wrote  three  tragedies,  the  Diftreffed  Mother,  Humphrey  Duke  of 
Gloucefter,  and  the  Briton.  When  his  v/orthy  friend  Dr.  Boulter  was  made 
archbifhop  of  Armagh,  he  accompanied  him  into  Ireland,  where  he  obtained 
confiderable  employments,  and  was  chofen  reprefentative  in  parliament  for  the 
county  of  Armagh.  He  returned  to  England  in  1748,  but  died  foon  after  at 
his  lodgings  near  Vauxhall.  He  was  certainly  far  from  being  fo  contcmpdble 
a  poet  as  Mr.  Pope  endeavoured  to  reprefent  him.  ^ 

PILKINGTON  (Latitia)  a  lady  diftinguifhed  by  her  literary  abilities,  was 
the  daughter  of  Dr.  Van  Lewen,  a  phyfician  of  Dutch  extraftion,  who  fettled 
in  Dublin,  where  fhe  was  born  in  the  year  17 12.  She  had  early  a  fcrong  in- 
clination to  letters,  and  when  fhe  was  grov/n  up  had  fo  furprifing  a  memory, 
that  flie  could  repeat  by  heart  almofl  all  the  poems  of  our  mofh  celebrated  mo- 
dern poets.  She  was  married,  when  young,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Matthew  PilkingT 
ton,  a  gentleman  known  in  the  poetical  world  by  his  volume  of  Mifcellanies, 
revifed  by  dean  Swift;  but  his  jealoufy  occafioned  continual  difcontents.  .  In 
the  mean  time,  Mr.  Pilkington  came  to  London,  to  ferve  as  chaplain  to  the 
lord  mayor  j  and  while  he  continued  there,  he  wrote  a  very  affedionate  letter 
to  his  wife,  in  which  he  praifed  her  poetry,  and  informed  her  that  Mr.  Pope, 
to  whom  he  had  fhewn  her  verfes,  longed  to  fee  the  author,  and  that  he  him- 
felf  heartily  wifhed  her  in  London  ;  upon  which  fne  accepted  the  invitation,  re- 
paired to  that  metropolis,  and  then  returned  with  her  hufband  to  Ireland  ;  but 
loon  after,  Mr.  Pilkington  entertaining  frefh  fufpicions  of  her  fidelity,  they  fe- 

Earated.  She  afterwards  came  over  to  England,  and  fettled  in  London,  where 
ecoming  known  to  Colley  Cibber,  fhe,  by  his  means,  lived  upon  the  contri- 
butions of  the  great ;  but  thefe  refources  failing,  fhe  was  arrefted  for  debt, 
and  confined  in  the  Marfhalfea  prilon.  After  lying  there  fome  time,  flie  was  re- 
leafed  by  Mr-  Cibber,  who  folicited  charities  for  her.  She  now  took  a  little 
fhop  in  St.  James's  ftreet,  where  fhe  fold  pamphlets  and  prints ;  and  here,  by 
,  the  liberality  of  the  great  in  fubfcribing  to  her  Memoirs,  fhe  enjoyed  for  fome- 
time  a  decent  competence.  At  length  fhe  returned  to  Dublin,  where  flie 
printed  the  firft  volume  of  her  Memoirs  in  odavo,  through  which  are  fcattered 
many  beautiful  pieces  of  poetry.  On  this  occafion,  flie  received  many  handlome 
prefents  from  the  perfons  of  diitindlion  who  bought  her  book;  and  as  ihe  had 
been  very  fevere  in  drawing  charadlers  of  thofe  who  had  not  fliewn  thcmlelves 
her  friends,  many  others  now  endeavoured  to  difarm  her  fatire  and  conciliate 
her  efteem,  that  they  might  not  be  mentioned  in  an  unfavourable  light  in  her 
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fecond  and  third  volumes,  which  were  afcerw^ards  publifhed.  In  lliort,  after 
living  without  the  leaft  oeconomy,  in  a  continual  fuccefiion  of  want  and  plenty, 
fhe  died  at  Dublin,  the  29th  of  Augufl,  1750,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  her 
age.  Her  Memoirs  are  written  with  great  fprightlinefs  and  wit,  and  defcribe 
tlie  different  humours  of  mankind  veiy  naturally.  She  alio  wrote  a  comedy 
called  the  Turkifn  Court,  or  London  Apprentice,  which  was  afled  at  DuTdHh 
in   1748,  but  never  printed. 

PITT  (Christopher)  an  Englifh  poet,  juftly  celebrated  for  his  excellent 
tranflation  of  Virgil's  i^neid,  was  born  in  the  year  1699.  Having  ftudied 
four  years  at  New-college  in  Oxford,  and  entered  into  holy  orders,  be  was  pre- 
fented  by  his  friend  and  relation,  Mr.  George  Pitt,  to  the  living  of  Pimperne, 
Dorfetfliire,  which  he  held  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  had  fo  poeti- 
cal a  turn,  that,  while  he  was  a  fchool-boy,  he  wrote  two  large  folios  of  manu- 
fcript  poems ;  one  of  which  contained  an  entire  tranflation  of  Lucan,  and  the 
otlier  confifted  of  various  detached  pieces,  feveral  of  which  were  afterwards 
pubiifhed  in  his  volume  of  Mifcellaneous  Poems.  He  was  much  efteemed 
while  at  the  univerfity,  particularly  by  the  well-known  Dr.  Young,  who  fo  much 
admired  the  early  difplays  of  his  genius,  that  he  ufed  familiarly  to  call  him 
his  fon.  Next  to  his  beautiful  tranflation  of  Virgil,  Mr.  Pitt  gained  the 
greateft  reputation  by  an  Englifh  verfion  of  Vida's  Art  of  Poetry,  which  he  has 
executed  with  the  ftrideft  attention  to  the  author's  fenfe,  the  utmoft  elegance 
of  verfification,  and  with  all  the  noble  fpirit  of  the  original.  This  amiable 
poet  died  in  the  year  1748,  without  leaving,  it  is  faid,  one  enemy  behind  him. 
On  his  tomb-ftone  were  engraved  thefe  words :  "  He  lived  innocent,  and  died 
beloved." 

PLOT  (Dr.  Robert)  one  of  the  moft  learned  philofophers  and  antiquaries 
of  his  age,  was  born  at  Sutton-Barn,  in  the  parilli  of  Borden,  in  Kent,  in  1641. 
In  1658  he  was  entered  of  Magdalen-hall  in  Oxford  j  he  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  in  1661,  that  of  mafber  in  1664,  and  both  the  degrees  in  law 
in  1 67 1.  He  afterwards  removed  to  UniverHty-college.  Being  a  very  ingenious 
man,  and  particularly  addided  to  natural  philofophy,  he  was  made  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1682  elefted  one  of  the  fecretaries  of  that  learned 
body.  He  pubiifhed  their  Philofophical  Tranfaflions  from  No.  143  to  No.  166, 
inclusive.  In  1683,  Elias  Alhmole,  efq;  appointed  him  the  firft  keeper  of  his 
Mufeumj  and  about  the  fame  time  he  was  nominated  by  the  vice-chancellor 
firfl  profeflbr  of  chem.iftry  in  the  ur,iveri]ty,of  Oxford.  In  1687  he  was  made 
fecretary  to  the  earl-marfhal,  and  the  following  year  received  the  title  of  hiftorio- 
grapher  to^  king  James  II.  He  refigned  his  profefTorfhip  of  chemiitry  in  1690, 
and  alfo  his  place  of  keeper  of  the  Afhmolean  mufeum,  to  which  he  prefented 
a  very  large  colledtion  of  natural  curiofities.  In  January  1694-5,  he  was 
appointed  Mowbray-herald  extraordinary,  and,  two  days  after,  regifter  for 
the  court  of  honour.  He  died  of  the  ftone,  on  the  30th  of  April, 
1696. 

Dr.  Plot  was  author  of  the  Natural  Hiitories  of  Oxfordfliire  and  Stafford- 
fhire ;  the  firft  of  which  was  publiflied  in  1677,  and  the  latter  in  1686. 
*•'   Whatever  is  vifible  in  the  heavens,  earth,  and  waters i  whatever  is  dug  out 
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of  the  ground ;  whatever  is  natural  or  unnatural ;  and  whatever  is  obfervable  in 
art  and  fcience ;  were  the  objedls  of  his  fpeculation  and  enquiry.  Various  and 
diffimilar  as  his  matter  is,  it  is  in  general  well  conne^fled ;  and  his  tranfitions 
are  eafy.  .He,  in  the  eagernels  and  rapidity  of  his  various  purfuits,  took  upon 
truft,  and  comniitted  to  writing,  fome  things,  which,  upon  mature  confideration, 
he  muft  have  rejefted."  Befides  thefe  two  capital  works,  he  publiilied  Tentamen 
Pbilofophicum  de  Origine  Fontimn,  1685,  8vo.  and  nine  papers  of  his  are  inferted 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions.  He  left  feverai  manufcripts  behind  him, 
among  which  were  large  materials  for  the  natural  hiflory  of  the  counties  of 
Kent  and  Middlefex, 

POCOCK  (Dr.  Edward)  famous  for  his  extraordinary  ikill  in  the  Oriental 
languages,  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edv/ard  Pocock,  and  was  born 
at  Oxford,  on  the  8th  of  November,  1604.  He  was  fent  early  to  the  free-fchool 
at  Tame,  in  Oxfordfhire,  and  at  fourteen  years  of  age  was  entered  of  Magdalen- 
hall,  in  Oxford,  whence  he  removed  to  Corpus-Chrifti  college.  In  1628  he 
was  admitted  fellow  of  his  college,  and  about  the  fame  time  had  prepared  an 
edition  of  the  Second  Epifde  of  St.  Peter,  the  Second  and  Third  of  St.  John, 
and  that  of  St.  Jude,  in  Syriac  and  Greek,  with  a  Latin  tranflacion  and  notes. 
In  1629  he  was  ordained  priefl,  and  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Englifh  merchants 
at  Aleppo,  where  he  continued  five  or  fix  years,  in  which  time  he  diftinguifhed 
himlelf  by  his  fortitude  and  zeal  while  the  plague  raged  there.  On  his  return 
to  England,  in  1636,  he  was  appointed  reader  of  the  Arabic  lefture  founded  at 
Oxford  by  archbifhop  Laud.  The  next  year  he  went  to  Conftantinople,  where 
he  profecuted  the  ftudy  of  the  Eafcern  languages,  and  procured  many  valuable 
coins  and  manufcripts.  After  three  years  ftay  in  that  city,  he  embarked  in  1640 
for  England,  and  taking  Paris  in  his  v/ay,  vifited  the  famous  Elugo  Grotius. 
In  1643  ^e  was  prefented  to  the  reftory  of  Childrey  in  Berks.  About  the  middle 
of  the  year  1647,  he  obtained  the  reftitution  of  the  falary  of  his  Arabic  ledture, 
which  liad  been  detained  from  him  about  three  years.  In  1648,  kino^  Charles  I. 
who  was  then  prifoner  in  the  ifle  of  Wight,  nominated  Mr.  Pocock  to  the 
profefforfliip  of  Hebrew,  and  the  canonry  of  Chrift-church,  Oxford ;  but,  in 
1650^  he  was  ejeded  from  his  canonry  for  refufing  to"  tal<:e  the  engagement; 
and,  foon  after,  a  vote  pafTed  for  depriving  him  of  his  Hebrew  and  Arabic  lec- 
tures, but  feverai  perfons  prelenting  a  petition  in  his  favour,  he  was  fufFered 
to  enjoy  both  thofe  places.  He  had  before  this  time  publiilied  his  Specimen 
Hijlor'ue  Arahiim,  and  in  1655  appeaj-ed  his  Forta  Mofis^  and  foon  after  the 
Englifh  Polyglot  Edition  of  the  Bible,  to  which  he  had  largely  contributed, 
and  alfo  Eutychius's  Annals,  with  a  Latin  verfion.  At  the  reiloration  of  king 
Charles  II.  he  was  reftored  to  his  canonry  of  Chrill-church,  and  took  the  degree 
of  doclor  of  divinity.  He  then  publifhed  his  Arabic  verfion  of  Grotius's  Trea- 
tife  concerning  the  Truth  of  the  Chriflian  Religion,  and  an  Arabic  poem  en- 
titled Lnmiato'l  Ajam,  with  a  Latin  tranflation  and  notes.  Soon  afterwards  he 
pubiiflied  Gregory  Abul  Pharajius's  Hiftoria  Dynajliarum.  In  1674  appeared  his 
Arabic  verfion  of  the  chief  parts  of  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England ;  and 
a  few  years  after,  his  commentary  on  the  Prophecies  of  Micah,  Malachi,  Hofea, 
and  Joel.  This  great  man  died  on  the  loth  of  September,  1691^  in  the  eighty- 
feventh  year  of  his  age,  after  having  been  for  many  years  confeficdly  the  firft 
pcrfon  in  Europe  for  eaftern  learning.     He  was  not  only  a  perfe:^  mailer  of 
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Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syriac,  Greek,  and  Latin,  but  was  alfo  well  acquainted 
with  the'Perfic,  Samaritan,  iEthiopic,  Coptic  and  Turkifh  languages  :  he  un- 
derftood  the  Italian,  and  was  not  ignorant  of  the  Spanifh.  He  was  no  lefs 
worthy  of  admiration  for  his  uncommon  probity  and  virtue,  than  for  his  in- 
tellectual accomplifhments. 

POLE  (Reginald)  cardinal  and  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  was  defcended 
from  royal  blood,  being  a  younger  fon  of  Sir  Richard  Pole,  lord  Montague, 
couTin-german  to  Henry  VII.  by  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  George  duke 
of  Clarence,  younger  brother  to  king  Edward  IV.  He  was  born  at  Stover- 
ton  Callle  in  Stafiordfhire,  in  the  year  1500  j  and  at  feven  years  of  age  fent 
to  be  inftrucled  in  grammar  by  the  CarthuTians,  in  their  monaftery  at  Shene, 
near  Richmond,  in  Surry.  Fie  afterwards  iludied  at  Magdalen  college,  Ox- 
ford i  and,  in  1517,  the  year  in  which  Luther  began  to  preach  againft  in- 
dulgencies,  was  made  prebendary  of  Saliftury,  to  which  the  deanery  of  Exeter, 
and  other  preferments,  were  foon  after  added ;  for  his  relation,  king  Henry 
VII.  caufed  him  to  be  bred  to  the  church,  with  a  defign  to  raife  him  to 
the  highefl:  dignities  in  it.  When  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  travelled  into  Italy, 
and  having  vifited  feveral  univerfities  there,  fixed  at  Padua,  where  he  became 
the  delight  of  that  part  of  the  world,  for  his  learning,  politenefs,  and  piety. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  continued  for  fome  time,  and 
then  vifited  other  parts  of  Italy.  After  having  fpent  five  years  abroad,  he 
returned  to  England,  and  was  received  by  the  king,  queen,  and  court,  with 
great  affedion  and  honour  ;  but  foon  retired  to  reiide  among  the  Carthufians 
at  Shene,  where  he  fpent  two  years. 

Flenry  VIII.  beginning  now  to  ftart  doubts  concerning  the  lav/fulnefs  of 
his  marriage  with  Catherine  of  Spain,  in  order  to  obtain  a  divorce,  Pole, 
forefeeing  the  troubles  it  would  occafion,  obtained  leave  of  his  majefty  to.go 
abroad ;  but  afterwards  refufing  to  concur  with  the  king's  agents  in  profecuting  the 
affair  of  the  divorce,  he  fell  under  his  majeily's  difpieafure.  At  length  Henry 
refolving  to  throw  off  the  papal  yoke,  and  affert  his  right  to  the  title  of 
fupreme  head  of  tlie  church,  procured  a  book  to  be  written  in  defence  of 
his  fupremacy,  by  Sampfon  bifliop  of  Chichefter,  which  he  immediately  fent 
for  Pole's  approbation.  Pole,  after  having  endeavoured  in  vain  to  defer  his 
anfwer,  drew  up  his  piece  Pro  Unit  ate  Ecclefiafiica,  and  fent  it  to  king 
Flenry.  His  majefty  now  fent  orders  for  him  to  return  to  England  j  but 
Pole,'  being  fenfible  that  his  denial  of  the  king's  fupremacy,  which  was  the 
principal  fcope  of  his  book,  was  here  high  treafon,  and  confidering  the  fate 
of  Fifher  and  More,  refufed  to  obey  him.  On  which  Henry  withdrav^ing 
the  penfion  which  he  had  hitherto  ailov/ed  him,  llripped  him  of  all  his  dig- 
nities in  England,  paffcd  an  act  of  attainder  againft  him,  and  at  length  fct  a 
price  on  his  head. 

'I'he  pope  made  him  abundant  amends  for  thefe  loffes  and  mortifications. 
He  was  prefented  with  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  employed  in  feveral  important 
>  negociations  and  tranfadions  ;  was  confulted  by  the  pope  in  all  affairs  relat- 
ing to  fovercign  princes,  and  was  one  of  his  legates  at  the  council  of  Trent. 
Pope  Paul  III.  dying  in  1549,  our  cardinal  was  twice  ele6led  to  fucceed  him, 
but  refufed  both  eltdions  -,  one  as  being  too  hafty,  and  tlie  other  as  being 
done  in    the  night-time.      This  unexampled  fcrupulofity  difpleafed  feveral  of 
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his    friends  in    ihe  conclave,    who  immediately  concurred'  in    chufing   Julius 

III.  Upon  the  acceffion  of  queen  Mary,  in  1553,  Pole  v/as  appointed  legate 
for  England  ;  but  he  did  not  think  it  fafe  to  venture  hither  till  he  knew 
die  queen's  intentions  with  refpe(ft  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Romifli  reli- 
gion, and  whether  the  a6b  of  attainder  wiiich  had  been  paifed  againlt 
him  was  repealed.  But  having  received  fatisfa£tion  on  thcfe  points,  he  fet 
out  for  England  by  way  of  Germany.  On  his  arrival  in  that  kingdom, 
he  abfolved  the  parliament,  and  two  days  after  made  his  public  entry  into 
London,  with  all  the  folemnity  of  a  legate,  and  prefently  let  about  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  reforming  the -church  from  herefy.  In  ^^r^6  he  fucceeded  Cranmcr 
in  the  archbilhopric  of  Canterbury.  Being  naturally  humane,  and  poiieffed 
of  great  fweetnels  of  temper,  he  was  at  firft  backv/ard  in  the  perfecution  of 
the  proteflants,  and  was  tlierefore  fufpefted  of  favouring  the  reformation.  To 
remove  thefe  fufpicions,  he  concurred  in  the  cruelties  then  exercifed  againfc 
thofe  wlio  profelTed  the  reformed  religion ;  but  this  did  aot  fecure  him  agaihfl: 
the  attacks  of  that  turbulent  pontiff,  Paul  IV.  who  fummoned  him  to  Rome 
to  anfwer  the  charge  of  herefy,  and  depriving  him  of  his  legatine  powers, 
conferred  them  upon  Peyto,  a  Francifcan  friar,  whom  he  had  made  a  car- 
dinal for  that  purpofe.  The  new  legate  was  upon  the  road  for  England,  when 
queen  Mary,  apprifed  of  his  bufmefs,  affumed  fome  of  her  father's  fi^irit,  and 
forbade  him  at  his  peril  to  fet  foot  upon  Englifh  ground.  Pole,  however, 
was  no  fooner  informed  of  his  holinefs's  pleafure,  than,  out  of  that  implicit 
veneration  which  he  conftantly  preferved  for  the  apoftolic  fee,  he  voluntarily 
abflained  from  all  the  fundtions  of  a  legate,  and  difpatched  one  of  his  at- 
tendants to  Rome,  with  letters  clearing  him  in  the  moil  fubmiffive  term.s  ; 
upon  which  the  pope  reftored  him  to  his  legatine  powers.  Fie  died  of  a  quar- 
tan ague  on  the  i8th  of  November,  1558,  about  fixteen  hours  after  the  death 
of  his  royal  miftrefs,  queen  Mary.  He  was  a  learned,  eloquent,  modeit,  huinbie, 
and  good-natured  man,  of  exemplary  piety  and  generofiLy  ;  and  though  he  was 
more  inclined  by  nature  to  iludy  and  contemijlation,  than  to'adive  life,  yet 
he  was  prudent  and  dexterous  in  bufinefs ;  fo  that  he  would  have  been,  a 
finillied  chara6ler,  had  not  his  fuperiiitious  devotion  to  the  fee  of  Rome  car- 
ried him,  againft  his  nature,  to  commit  feverai  cruelties,  in  perfecuting  the 
proteilants.  Bifliop  Burnet,  who  has  drawn  Pole  in  very  favourable  colours, 
acknowledges  thiii  charge,     but  imputes  thefe  fanguinary  proceedings  to  Paul 

IV.  pitying  the  cardinal's  weaknefs,  in,  not  having  courage  enough  to  contend 
with   fo  haughty   and  perfecuting  a  pope. 

Cardinal  Pole,  befides  his  book  Pro   Unitate  EccJcfuifiica^  wrcte-  many  other 
fmall  pieces,  relating  to  docSlrine'  as  well  as  difcipiine. 

POMFRET  (John)  an  Englifli  poet,  was  the  fon  of  the  reverend  Mr. 
Pomfrct,  re6tor  of  Luton  in  Bcdfordfhire,  and  was  born  in.  the  year  i66~'. 
He  was  firil  educated  at  a  grammar-fchooi  in  the  country,  and  fVom  thence 
fent  to  che  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  but  to  what  colk-ge  is  uncertain.  There 
he  accomplifhed  himfclf  in  polite  literature,  v/rote  moll  of  his  poetical  pieces,  and 
took  both  "of  the  degrees  in  arts.  After  that,  he  entered  into  orders,  and 
was  preferred  to  the  living  of  Maiden  in  Bedforfhire.  About  the  year  i/oj, 
he  came  up  to  London  for  inftitution  and  indudion  into  a  larger  and  very" 
coniiderabie  living,    but   was   Hopped   ibme   time    by    Dr.    Henry   Comptoi), 
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then    bifliop    of  London,    on  account  of  thefe  four  lines  at  the  clofe   of  hi* 

-poem  called  the  Choice  : 

^'  And  as  I  near  approach'd  the  verge  of  life,  -   - 

"  Some  kind  relation  (for  I'd  have  no  wife) 
"  Should  take  upon  him  all  my  worldly  care, 
^   '*  "Whilil  I  did  for  a  better  ftate  prepare." 

The  parenthefis  in  the  fecond  of  thefe  lines  was  fo  malicioufly  reprefented, 
that  the  good  biOiop  was  made  to  believe  from  ic,  that  Mr.  Pomfret  pre- 
ferred a  millrefs  to  a  wife  ;  though  no  fuch  meaning  can  be  deduced,  unlefs 
ii:  he  aiTerted  that  an  unmarried  clergyman  cannot  live  without  a  miftrefs. 
But  the  bifliop  was  foon  convinced  that  this  inhnuation  was  nothing  more 
than  the  effe<5t  of  malice,  as  Mr.  Pomfrf  t  at  that  time  was  adually  miarried. 
The  oppontion  however  which  his  flanderers  had  given  him,  was  ~not  without 
efFedi  for  being  by  this  obliged  to  ftay  in  town  longer  than  he  intended, 
he  caught  the  fmail-pox,  of  which  he  died  in  London,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
fix  years.  A  volume  of  his  poems  was  publiflied  by  himfelf  in  1669,  with 
■  a  modeft  and  fenlible  preface.  Two  pieces  of  his  were  publilhed  after  his 
death  by  his  friend  Philalethes  j  one  entitled  Reafon,  and  written  in  1700, 
when  the  difputes  concerning  the  Trinity  ran  high ;  the  other.  Dies  Novillima, 
or  the  Laft  Epiphany,  a  Pindaric  ode.  His  verfilication  is  not  unmufical, 
but  there  is  not  that  force  in  his  writings  which  is  neceffary  to  conftitute 
a  poet. 

POPE  (Alexander)  a  celebrated  poet,  and  one  of  the  moll  elegant 
writers  that  ever  appeared  in  England,  was  born  on  the  8th  of  June,  1688, 
at  London,  where  his  father  was  then  a  confiderable  merchant.  He  v/as 
taught  to  read  very  early  by  an  aunt,  and  learned  to  write  without  any  af- 
fiflance,  by  copying  printed  books.  The  family  beingof  the  Romifh  perfuafion, 
he  was  put,  at  eight  years  of  age,  under  one  Taverner,  a  priefb,  who  taught 
him  the  rudiments  of  the  Latm  and  Greek  tongues  together  5  after  which 
he  -was  fent  to  a  popifli  feminary  near  Winchefter,  and  from  thence  was  re- 
moved to  a  Ichool  at  Hyde-Park  Corner.  He  difcovered  early  an  inclina- 
tion for  poetry  j  and  the  tranflations  of  Ogilby  and  Sandys  from  Virgil  and 
Ovid  hrft  failing  in  his  way  they  became  his  favourite  authors.  At  twelve  years 
of  age  he  retired  with  his  parenis  to  Binfield,  in  Windfor-Foreft  ;  and  there  became ' 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Spencer,  Waller,  and  Drj^den.  Dryden  llruck 
him  moft,  probably,  becaufe  the  caft  of  that  poet  was  moft  congenial  with 
his  own  ;  and  therefore  he  not  only  ftudied  his  works  intenfely,  but  ever  after 
mentioned  him  Vv^ith  a  kind  of  rapturous  veneration.  He  once  obtained  a 
fight  of  him  at  a  coffee-houfe,  but  never  was  known  to  him  j  a  mif- 
fortune,  which  he  laments  in  thefe  pathetic  words,  "  Virgilium  tantum 
vidi." 

Though  Pope  had  been  under  more  tutors  than  one,  yet  it  feems  they 
v/ere  fo  infufficient  for  the  purpofe  of  teaching,  that  he  had  learned  very 
little  from  them  -,  fo  that,  being  obliged  afcerv/ards  to  begin  all  over  again, 
he  may  juftly  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  ai-roovW.Toi,  or  felf-taught.  At  fifteen 
he  had  acquired  a  readineis  in  the  two  learned  languages,    to  which  he  loon 
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added  the  French  and  kalian.  He  had  ah'eady  fcribbled  a  great  deal  of 
poetry  in  various  ways ;  and  he  now  began  to  write  an  epic  poem,  called 
Alcander.  What  the  poet  himfelf  obfervcs  upon  thefe  early  pieces  is  agree- 
able enough;  and  lliews,  that  though  at  firil  he  v/as  a  little  intoxicated  with 
the  waters  of  Helicon,  he  afterwards  arrived  at  great  fobriety  of  thinking. 
"  I  confefs,  fays  he,  there  was  a  time  when  I  was  in  love  with  myfelf ;  and 
my  firft  produfllons  were  the  children  of  Self-love  begot  upon  Innocence. 
I  had  made  an  epic  poem,  and  panegyrics  on  all  the  princes,  and  I  thought 
myfelf  the  greateft  genius  that  ever  was.  I  cannot  but  regret  thefe  delight- 
ful vifions  of  my  childhood,  which,  like  the  fine  colours  we  fee  when  our 
eyes  are  fliut,  are  vaniflied  for  ever." 

His  paftorals,  written  in  the  year  1704,  firft  introduced  him  to  the  wits  of 
the  time ;  among  whom  Were  Garth,  Lanfdov/n,  Wycherly,  and  Walfh.  This 
laft  gentleman  proved  a  fincere  friend  to  him ;  and  foon  difcerning  that  his 
talent  lay,  not  to  much  in  ftriking  cut  nev/  thoughts  of  his  own,  as  in  im- 
proving thofe  of  other  men,  and  in  an  eafy  verfification,  told  him,  among  other 
things,  that  there  was  one  way  left  open  for  him,  wherein  he  might  excel 
his  predeceflbrs,  which  was  correftnefs ;  obferving,  that  though  we  had  feveral 
great  poets,  yet  none  of  them  were  correct.  Pope  took  the  hint,  and  turned 
it  to  good  account  ;  for,  without  doubt,  the  harmony  of  his  numbers  was  in 
a  great  meafure  owing  to  it.  The  fame  year,  1704,  he  wrote  the  firft  part 
of  his  Windfor  Foreft,  though  the  whole  was  not  publilhed  till  17 10.  In 
1708,  he  wrote  the  Efiay  on  Criticifm  ;  which  was  juftly  efteemed  a  mafter- 
piece  in  its  kind,  and  fhewed  not  only  the  peculiar  turn  of  his  talents,  but 
that  thofe  talents,  young  as  he  was,  were  ripened  into  perfection.  He  was 
then  not  quite  twenty  years  old ;  and  yet  the  maturity  of  judgment,  the 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  penetration  into  human  nature,  difplayed  in  that 
piece,  were  fuch  as  wou]d  have  done  honour  to  the  greateft  abilities  and  ex- 
perience. But  whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  the  EfiUy  on  Criticifm,  it  was  ftiil 
furpaffed,  in  a  poetical  view,  by  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  firft  completely  pub- 
lillied  in  17 12.  The  former  excelled  in  the  didadic  way,  for  which  he  was 
peculiarly  formed ;  a  clear  head,  ftrong  fenfe,  and  a  found  judgment,  being 
his  charafteriftical  qualities :  but  it  is  the  creative  power  of  the  imagination 
that  conftitutes  what  is  properly  called  a  poet;  and  therefore  it  is  in  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock,  that  Pope  principally  appears  one,  there  being  more  vis 
imaginandi  difplayed  in  this  poem,  than  perhaps  in  ail  his  other  works  put 
together.  In  17 13  he  dillributed  propofals  for  publiftiing  a  tranfiation  of 
Homer's  Iliad,  by  fubfcription,  in  which  all  parties  concurred  fo  heartily, 
that  he  acquired  a  confiderable  fortune  by  it.  The  fubfcription  amounted  to 
6000  1.    befides    1200  1.    which    Lintot,    the   bookfeller,    gave  him    for    the 

^°Py- 

Mr.  Pope's  finances  being  now  in  a  good  condition,  he  purchafed  a  houfe 

at   Twickenham,    whither   he  removed   with  his   father  and  mother  in   17 15. 

As  he  was  a  papift,  he  could  not  purchafe,  nor  put  his  money  to  intereft  on 

real  fecurity  ;  and  as  he  adhered  to  the  caufe  of  king  James,  he  made  it  a  point 

of  confcience   not  to   lend  it  to  the  government :  fo  that  though  he  was  worth 

near  20,000  1.  when  he  retired,    yet  living  afterwards  upon  the  quick   ftock, 

he  left  but    a    flender  fubftance  to  his  family.      Our  poet,    however,    did  not 

fail  to  improve  it  to  the  utmoft :  he  had  already  acquired  much  by  Iiis  pub- 
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lications,  and  he  frill  endeavoured  to  acquire  more.  In  17 17  he  publifhed  a 
rolleclion  of  all  he  had  printed  feparately  ;  and  proceeded  to  prepare  a  new 
edition  of  Shakefpeare's  plays,  which,  being  publilhed  in  1721,  difcovered 
that  he  had  confuked  his  fortune,  more  than  his  fame,  in  that  undertaking.  The 
Iliad  being  hnilhed,  our  author  engaged  in  a  tranflation  of  Homer's  Odyffey. 
Mr.  Broome  znd  Mr.  Fenton  did  part  of  it,  and  received  500!.  of  Mr.  Pope 
for  their  labours.  This  work  v/as  completed  in  1725  j  and  he  was  afterwards 
engaged  with  Swift  and  Arbuthnot  in  printing  fome  volumes  of  Mifcelianies. 
About, this,  period  lie  narrowly  efcaped  lofnig  his  life,  as  he  was  returning 
ho/ne  m  a  friend's  chariot;  which,  on  pafTmg  a  bridge,  was  over-turned,  and 
thrown  with  the  horfcs  into  the  river.  The  glaffes  v/ere  up,  and  he  was  un- 
able to  break  thon  j  fo  that  he  muft  have  been  immediately  drov/ned,  if 
the  pcfiilion  had  not  broke  them,  and  dragged  him  out  to  the  banlc.  A 
fragment  of  the  glafs,  however,  cut  him  fo  defperately,  that  he  ever  after 
toft  the  ufe  of  two  of  his  fingers. 

In  1727  his  Dunciad  appeared  in  Ireland,  and  the  year  after  in  England, 
with  notes  by  Swift,  under  the  name  of  Scriblerus.  This  edition  was  pre- 
fented  to  the  king  and  queen  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ;  who,  probably  about 
this  time,  offered  to  procure  Pope  apenfion,  which  however  he  refufed,  as  he 
had  formerly  done  a  propolal  of  the  fame  kind  made  him  by  lord  Halifax.  He 
greatly  cultivated  the  fpirit  of  independency ;  and,  "  Unplaced,  unpenfioned, 
no'  man's  heir  or  fiave,"  was  frequently  his  boail.  He  fomewhere  obferves, 
that  the  life  of  an  author  is  a  ftate  of  warfare :  he  has  fhewn  himfelf  a  com- 
plete general  in  this  way  of  v/arring.  He  bore  the  infults  and  injuries  of 
his  enemies  long,  but  at  length,  in  the  Dunciad,  made  an  univerfal  flaughter 
of  them ;  for  even  Colley  Cibber,  who  was  afterwards  advanced  to  be  the 
hero  of  it,  could  not  forbear  owning,  that  nothing  was  ever  more  perfect 
and  finifhed  in  its  kind  than  this  poem.  In  1729,  by  the  advice  of  lord 
Bolingbroke,  Mr.  Pope  turned  his  pen  to  fubjefts  of  rnorality;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  himj  with  the  affiftance  of  that  noble  friend,  who  furnifhed 
him  with  the  materials,  at  work  this  year  upon  the  Eflay  on  Man.  The  fol- 
lowing extra6t  of  a  letter  to  Swift  difcovers  the  reafon  of  his  lordfiiip's  advice  : 
'^  Bid  him,"  fays  Bolingbroke,  ''  talk  to  you  of  the  work  he  is  about,  I  hope, 
in  good  earneft ;  it  is  a  fine  one,  and  will  be,  in  his  hands,  an  original. 
His  fole  complaint  is,  that  he  finds  it  too  eafy  in  the  execution.  This  flatters 
his  lazinefs  :  it  flatters  my  judgment ;  who  always  thought  that,  univerfal  as 
his  talents  are,  this  is  eminently  and  peculiarly  his,  above  all  the  writers  I 
know,  living  or  dead;  I  do  not  except  Horace."  Pope  tells  the  Dean,  in 
the  next  letter,  that,  "  the  work  lord  Bolingbroke  fpeaks  of  with  fuch  abun- 
dant partiality,  is  a  iyllem  of  ethics  in  the  Horatian  way."  In  purfuing  the 
fame  defign,  he  wrote  his  Ethic  Epiftles  ;  the  fourth  of  which,  upon  Tafte, 
giving  great  oiTence,  as  he  was  fuppofed  to  ridicule  the  duke  of  Chandois 
luidcr  the  charafter  of  Timon,  is  faid  to  have  put  him  upon  writing  fatires, 
which  h€  continued  till  1739.  ^^  ventured  to  attack  perfons  of  the  higheft 
rank,  and  fet  no  bounds  to  his  fatirical  rage.  A  genuine  collection  of  his 
letters  was  publifhed  in  1737. 

The  year  following,  a  French  tranflation  of  the  Eflay  on  Man,  by  the 
,Abbe  Refnel,  was  printed  at  Paris  ;  and  Mr.  Croufaz,  a  German  profeflbr, 
fuiimadverted  upon  this  iyftem  of  ethics,  which  he  reprefented  as  nothing  elfe 
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but  a  fyftem  of  naturalifm.  Mr.  Warburton,  now  biiliop  of  Gloucefler, 
wrote  a  commentary  upon  the  EiHiy ;  in  which  he  defends  it  againll  Croufaz, 
whofe  objedions  he  fuppofes  owing  to  the  faultinefs  of  the  Abbe  Refnel's 
tranflation.  The  poem  was  republifiied  in  1740,  with  the  commentary.  Our 
author  now  added  a  fourth  book  to  the  Dunciad,  which  v/as  firli;  printed  fe- 
parately,  in  1742  ;  but  tlic  year  after  the  whole  poem  came  out  together,  as 
a  fpecimen  of  a  more  corred  edition  of  his  works.  lie  had  made  fome 
progrefs  in  that  defign,  but  did  not  live  to  complete  it.  He  had  all  along 
been  fubjeft  to  the  head-ach  ;  and  this  complaint,  which  he  derived  from  his 
mother,  was  now  greatly  increafed  by  a  dropfy  irr  his  breaft,  under  whicii 
he  expired  on  the  30th  of  May,  1744,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age.  In  his 
will,  dated  December  12,  1743,  Mils  Blount,  a  lady  to  whom,  he  was  always 
devoted,  was  made  his  heir  during  her  life ;  ,  and  among  other  legacies,  he 
bequeathed  to  Mr.  Warburton  the  property  of  ail  fuch  of  his  works  already 
printed,  as  he  had  written  or  Ihould  write  commentaries  upon,  and  had  not 
been  otherwife  difpofed  of  or  alienated ;  with  this  condition,  that  they  fhould 
be  publifhed  without  future  alterations.  In  difcharge  of  this  truft,  that  gen- 
tleman publillied  a  complete  edition  of  all  Mr.  Pope's  works,  in  175 1,  in 
nine  volumes,   8vo. 

A  work,  entitled,  An  Effay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope,  by  Mr. 
Warton,  will  be  read  with  plcafure  by  thofe  who  defire  to  know  more  of 
the  perfon,  charader,  and  writings  of  this  excellent  poet.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  following  account  of  him  by  lord  Orrery  may  fuffice  :  "  If  we  may  judge 
of  him  by  his  works,"  fays  this  noble  author,  "  his  chief  aim  was  to  be 
eiteemed  a  man  of  virtue.  His  letters  are  written  in  that  ftile  ;  his  laft  vo- 
lumes are  all  of  the  moral  kind ;  he  has  avoided  trifles,  and  confequently  has 
efcaped  a  rock,  which  has  proved  very  injurious  to  Dr.  Swift's  reputation. 
He  has  given  his  imagination  full  fcope,  and  yet  has  preferved  a  perpetual 
guard  upon  his  conduft.  The  conftitution  of  his  body  and  mind  might  really 
incline  him  to  the  habits  of  caution  and  referve.  The  treatment  whicli  he  met 
with  from  an  innumerable  tribe  of  adverfaries,  confirmed  this  habit,  and  made 
him  flower  than  the  dean  in  pronouncing  his  judgment  upon  perfons  and 
things.  His  prole  writings  are  little  iefs  harmonious  than  his  verfe  j  and 
his  voice,  in  common  converfation,  was  fo  naturall/  mufical,  that  I  remem- 
ber honefl:  Tom  Southern  ufed  to  call  him  the  Little  Nigluingale..  His 
manners  were  delicate,  eafy,  and  engaging  ;  and  he  treated  his  friends  v/ith  apolite- 
nefs  that  charmed,  and  a  generofity  that  was  much  to  his  honour.  Every 
gueft  was  made  happy  within  his  doors,  pleafure  dwelt  under  his  roof,  and 
elegance  prefided  at  his  table." 

PRIOR  (Matthew)  an  eminent  poet  and  ftatefman,  was  the  Ion  of  Mr.  George 
Prior,  a  citizen  and  joiner  of  London,  where  he  was  born  on  the  2ifl:  of 
July,  1664.  His  father  dying  while  he  was  very  young,  .he  v/as  left  to  the 
care  of  an  uncle,  who  v/as  a  vintner  near  Charing-Crofs,  and  wha  behaved 
to  him  with  the  tendernefs  of  a  parent.  He  had  him  educated  at  Weftmin- 
fter-fchool,  after  which  he  took  him  home,  intending  to  bring  him  up  to  his 
own  bufinefs.  However,  he  fl:ill  profecuted  the  itudy  of  the  clafllcs  at  his 
leifure  hours,  and  particularly  his  favourite  Elorace  ;  on  which  account  he 
■was  foon  taken  notice  of  by  the  polite  company  who  reforted  to  his  uncle's  houfe. 
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One  day,  when  the  earl  of  Dorfet  and  fcveral  oth-n-  perfons  of  rank  were  at  this 
tivern,  the  difcourfe  turned  upon  the  Odes  of  Horace,  and  the  company  being 
divided  in  their  lentiments  about  a  paflage  in  that  poet,  one  of  the  gentlemen 
faid,  "  I  find  we  are  not  like  to  agree  in  our  criticifms  ;  but  if  I  am  not  miftaken, 
there  is  a  young  fellow  in  the  houfe  who  is  able  to  fet  us  all  right :"  upon 
v.hich  he  named  Mr.  Prior,  who  was  immediately  fent  for,  and  defired  to  give 
his  opinion  of  Horace's  meaning  in  the  ode  under  debate.  This  he  did  with 
great  rnodefty,  and  fo  much  to  the  fatisfa6lion  of  the  company,'  that  the  earl 
of  Dorfet  determined  to  remove  him  from  the  ftation  he  was  in  to  one  more 
agreeable  to  his  genius,  and  accordingly  procured  him  to  be  fent  to  St.  John's  col- 
lege in  Cam.bridge,  where  he  at  length  became  fellow  of  that  college.  During 
his  refidence  in  the  univerfity,  he  contra6ted  an  intimate  friendlhip  with  Charles 
Montague,  afterwards  earl  of  Halifax  ;  with  whom  he  joined  in  writing  a  very 
huniorous  piece,  entitled.  The  Hind  and  Panther  tranfv'erfed  to  the  Story  of 
the  Country  Moufe  and  the  City  Moufe,  in  anfwer  to  Mr.  Dryden's  poem  called 
the  Hind  and  Panther. 

Upon  the  Revolution  Mr.  Prior  was  brought  to  court  by  his  great  patron  the 
carl  of  Dorfet,  and  in  1690  was  made  fecretary  to  the  earl  of  Berkeley,  pleni- 
potentiary for  king  William  and  queen  Mary  in  the  cbngrefs  at  the  Hague. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  fecretary  to  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Jerfey,  and 
Sir  Jofeph  Williamfon,  ambaffadors  and  plenipotentiaries  at  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick 
in  1697  J  as  he  was  likewife  in  1698  to  the  earl  of  Portland,  ambaffador  to  the 
court  of  France.  While  he  was  in  that  kingdom,  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
French  king's  houfliold,  fliewing  him  the  royal  apartments  at  Verfailles,  and 
particularly  the  paintings  of  Le  Brun,  in  which  are  reprefented  the  vidories  of 
Lewis  XIV,  aflced  him  whether  king  William's  a6tions  were  alfo  to  be  feen  in 
his  palace  ?  "  No,  Sir,"  anfwered  Mr.  Prior,  "  the  monuments  of  my  mailer's 
adions  are  to  Be  feen  every  where  but  in  his  own  houfe."  In  1697  he  was 
made  fecretary  of  ftate  for  Ireland,  and  in  1700  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
miflloners  of  trade  and  plantations,  upon  the  refignation  of  Mr.  Locke.  He 
was  likewife  chofen  member  of  parliament  for  Eaft-Grinftead  in  Sufiex,  In 
17 1 1  he  was  made  one  of  the  commiihoners  of  the  cuitoms,  and  fent  miniflcr 
plenipotentiary  into  France,  for  negotiating  a  peace  with  that  kingdom :  but 
the  year  after  king  George  I.  came  to  the  throne,  he  was  recalled  from  France, 
and,  upon  his  arrival  in  England,  was  taken  up  by  a  warrant  from  the  houfe 
of  commons,  and  foon  after  flrictly  examined  by  a  committee  of  the  privy- 
council.  Robeit  Walpole,  efq.  then  moved  the  houfe  of  commons  for  an  im- 
peachment againll  him,  and  he  was  ordered  into  clofe  cuftody  :  but  though  he 
was  one  of  the  perfons  excepted  out  of  the  a6l  of  grace,  which  pafTed  in  17 17, 
he  was  at  the  clofe  of  that  year  difcharged  from  his  confinement.  He  fpent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  tranquillity  and  retirement,  chiefly  at  his  eftate  at  Down- 
hall  in  ElTex ;  and  died  at  the  earl  of  Oxford's  feat  at  Wimpole  in  Cambridge- 
fliire,  the  i8th  of  September,  1721.  He  was  interred  according  to  his  defire 
in  Weftminfter-abbey,  where  an  elegant  monument  is  ereded  to  his  niemory. 
Upon  a  raifed  altar  is  Prior's  bull,  on  one  fide  of  which  fbands  the  figure  of 
the  mufe  I'halia,  with  a  flute  in  her  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  hiftoric  mufe 
with  her  book  ihut.  Over  the  bull  is  a  handfome  pediment,  on  the  afcending 
fides  of  which  are  two  boys,  one  holding  an  hour-glafs  run  out,  the  othcn-  a  torch 
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reverfcd.     On  the  apex  of  the  pediment  is  an  urn,  and  on  the  bafe  is  a  Latin 
infcription,  written  by  Dr.  Robert  Friend,  mafter  of  Weilminllcr-fchool. 

Mr.  Prior's  poems,  which  are  defervedly  admired,  were  colle6tcd  by  himftif, 
and  publillied  in  one  volume  folio,  with  an  elegant  dedication  to  the  lare  '""' 
of  Dorfeti    and  after  his    death  fome  more  of  his  poetical    pieces  c->;.,.. 
in  j2mo. 

PRYNNE  (William)  a  voluminous  writer  in   ihe  reigns  of  Chs' > 
II.  v/as  born  at  Swainfwick,  near  Bath,  in  Somerfttfnire,  in  the  y<^; 
educated  at  Oriel  college  in  Oxford.      Thence  he  removed  r.o  T 
where  he  iludied  the  law,  and  was  fucceiTively  made  barriller,-  bcn^JiCii  uw  • 
der  :    but  publifliing  in    1632  a  worlc  entitled  Hijirio  MaJliXy    written   ag.' 
plays,  mafques,  balls,  and  other  entertainments  of  that  khid,  he  Vv'as  coinmiLu  , 
prifoner  to  the  Tower  of  London  ;  and  being  profecuted  in  the  fiar-chnmht^-, 
V/3S  fentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  5000I.  to  the  king;  to  be  expelled  the  upU-ci-riry 
of  Oxford,  and  the  fociety  of  Lincoln's-Inn  ;  to  be  degraded  from  his  pro.- 
of  the  lawi   to  ftand  twice  in  the  pillory,  firfc  in  Palace-Yard,  Weftminfler,  a.n 
three  days  after  in  Cheapfide,   and  in  eacli  place  to  lofe  an  ear ;  to  have    las 
book  called  Hiftrio-Mafiix  publicly  burnt   before  his  face  by  the  hands  of  the 
hangman ;    and  to  undergo  perpetual  imprifonment.      After  this  fentence  was 
executed,  v/hich  was  in  May  1634,  he  v/as  remanded  to  prilbn,  and  on  the  nth 
of  June  following  wrote  a  fevere  letter  to  archbifhop  Laud,  on  his  rigorous  pro- 
ceedings againft  him,  and  the  fentence  in  the  liar-chamber,  when  that  prelate 
acquainting  the  king  with  this  proceeding,  his  majefty  commanded  the  arch- 
bifl-iop  to  refer  it  to  Noy,  the  attorney-general.     Noy  fent  for  Prynne,   and  de- 
manding whether  he  wrote  the  letter,    Prynne   denred  to   fee  it,    and  having 
got  it  into  his  polTeffion,  tore  it  to  pieces,  and  threv/it  out  of  the  window,  which 
prevented  a  farther  profecution.     He  afterwards  publifhed  feveral  books,  par- 
ticularly one  entitled  News   from    Ipfwich,  in  which  he   feyereiy  reflefted   on 
archbifhop  Laud,  and  fome  other  prelates  ;  for  which,   on  the    14th  of  June, 
1637,  he  was  fentenced  in  the  fear-chamber  to  pay  5000I.   to  lofe  all  that  re- 
mained of  his  ears  in  the  pillory,  to  be  branded  on  both  cheeks  with  the  letters 
S.  L.   for  a  fchifmatical  libeller,  and  to  be  perpetually  imprifoned  in  Caernar- 
von-caflle.     On  the  30th  of  the  fame  month,  the  firfc  part  of  this  rigorous  fen- 
tence was  put  into  execution  in  Palace-Yard,  V/eilminiler,  and  on  the  27th  of 
July  he  began  his  journey  towards  Caernarvon- caftle,  whence  he  was  in  January 
follov/ing  removed  to  Mount-Orgueil  callle,  in  the  lile  of  Jerfey.     However, 
an  order  was  at  length  ifilied  out  by  the  houfe  of  commons,  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber,  1640,  for  his  releafement  from  prifoa  ;  and  on.  tlic  28th  of  the  fime  month 
he  entered  London  in  triumph,  attended  by  a  vail  concourfe  of  people  on  horfe- 
back  and  on  foot,   who  welcomed  him  with  all  pofTibie  exprelTions  of  joy. 

After  thefe  fufferings  Mr.  Prynne  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  New- 
port in  Cornwall,  when  he  oppofed  the  bifliops,  and  particularly  archbifhop 
Laud,  both  In  his  fpeeches  and  writings,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  managers  of 
that  prelate's  trial.  He  was  aifo  one  of  the  parliamentary  vifitors  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford :  he  warmly  oppofed  the  Independents ;  promoted  the  king's 
intereft,  and  in  a  long  fpeech  infilled  upon  the  fatisfa6lorinels  of  his  majefty's 
anfwers  to  the  propofitions  of  peace;  and  in  1648,  he,  with  feveral  other  mem- 
bers of  the  houfe  of  commons,  was  refilled  admittance  into  the  houfe  by  the 
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army,  and  imprifoned,  on  account  of  their  zeal  for  a  peace,  and  for  an  agree* 
ment  with  the  king.  Upon  this,  he  became  a  bitter  enemy  to  Cromwell, 
attacked  him  with  great  feverity  in  his  writings,  and  making  over  his  eftate  to 
his  relations,  refufed  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  openly  defied  Cromwell's  au- 
thority, for  which  he  was  committed  clofe  prifoner  to  Dunfler-caftle,  in  Somer- 
fetihire",  on  the  firfl  of  July,  1650.  The  year  following  he  was  removed  to 
Taunton  caille,  and  afterwards  to  Pendennis  caille ;  after  which  he  wrote  a 
number  of  books  upon  various  fubje6ls.  In  February  1659-60,  he,  as  a  fecluded 
member,  was  reftored  to  his  feat  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  when  he  became 
inftrumental  in  recalling  king  Charles  II.  and  was  chofen  burgefs  for  the  city 
of  Bath,  to  fit  in  the  healing  parliament,  which  met  on  the  25th  of  April, 
1660.  At  the  Reftoration  he  was  made  chief  keeper  of  his  majefty's  records 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  appointed  one  of  the  fix  commiffioners  for  ap- 
peals and  regulating  the  excife.  In  1661  he  was  again  elefted  member  for 
Bath.     He  died  at  London  on  the  24th  of  06lober,   1669. 

"  William  Prynne  (fays  Mr.  Granger)  a  man  of  four  and  auflere  principles, 
took  upon  himfelf  the  office  of  cenfor,  and  boldly  ftepped  forth  to  corre6b 
every  enormity  in  church  and  ftate.  He  wrote  againft  bifhops,  players,  long 
hair,' and  lovelocks;  and  was  therefore  dignified  by  his  party  with  the  appel- 
lation of  Cato.  He  was  a  man  of  great  reading  ;  and  there  appear  in  his  writings 
a  copioufnefs  without  invention,  and  a  vehemence  without  fpirit.  This  volu- 
minous rhapfodift  gave  his  works,  in  forty  volumes  folio  and  quarto,  to  the 
fociety  of  Lincoln's-Inn.  There  is  a  catalogue  of  them  in  the  AthenjE  Oxo- 
nienfes.  The  mod  valuable  of  his  performances  by  far,  is  his  Colledion  of 
Records,  in  four  large  volumes,  which  is  a  very  ufeful  work."  Mr.  Wood  fup- 
pofes  that  he  wrote  a  fheet  for  every  day  of  his  life,  computing  from  the  time 
of  his  arrival  at  man's  eftate. 

PULTNEY  (William)  Efq;  afterwards  earl  of  Bath,  was  defcendcd  from 
one  of  the  moft  ancient  families  in  the  kingdom,  and  was  born  in  the  year 
1682.  As  he  had  a  plentiful  fortune,  he  early  obtained  a  feat  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  and  began  to  diftinguifii  himfelf  by  being  a*  warm  partizan  againft 
the  miniftryin  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  He  had  iagacity  to  deted  their  er- 
rors, and  fpirited  eloquence  fuffioent  to  expofe  them.  In  17 14,^  king  George  I. 
afccndincy  the  throne,  raifed  Mr.  Pultney  to  thepoft  of  fecretaiy  at  war. 
Not  lon^  after,  he  was  appointed  cofferer  of  his  majefty's  houlhold ;  but  the 
intimacy^which  had  fubfifted  between  him  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  then 
afted  as  prime  minifter,  was  foon  interrupted,  by  its  being  fufpefted  that  Sir 
Robert  was  defirous  of  extending  the  limits  of  prerogative,  and  promoting 
the  intereft  of  Hanover,  at  the  expence  of  his  country.  Accordingly  in 
the  year  1725,  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  this  minifter,  defiring  that 
a  fum  of  money  fhould  be  voted  him  by  the  commons,  in  order  to  dif- 
cliarge  the  debts  contraded  in  his  civil  government,  Mr.  Pultney  moved,  that 
an  account  ihould  be  laid  before  the  houfe,  of  all  mioney  paid  for  fecret  fer- 
vices  during  the  laft  twenty-five  years  to  the  then  prefent  tinie.  This  caufed 
an  irreconcileablc  breach  between  the  two  minifters,  which  in  tv/o  years  after 
broke  out  into  open  inveftive.  When  the  houfe  of  commons  were  deliberating 
upon  the  loan  of  the  bank,  which  Sir  Robert  warmly  efpoufed,  Mr.  Pultney 
ohferved,  that  lliifting  the  funds  was  but  perpetuating  taxes,  and  putting  off 
the  evil  day  j  and  fome  warm  altercation  paffed  between  him  and  the  prime  mi> 
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nifter  ;  however.  Sir  Robert  carried  it  in  the  houfe  for  this  time.  Nor  did  Mr. 
Pultney  confine  his  difpleafure  at  the  minifter  to  his  perfon  only,  but  to  all  his 
meafures ;  fo  that  fome  have  been  of  opinion,  that  he  often  oppofed  Sir  Robert 
when  the  meafures  he  purfued  were  beneficial  to  the  public.  However,  it  would 
be  tedious  to  our  readers,  as  well  as  unentertaining,  to  go  through  the  courfe 
of  the  oppofition  between  them  j  fince  to  do  this  to  any  purpofe,  would  be  to 
analyfe  their  fpeeches,  which  the  nature  of  the  prefent  abftract  will  not  admit 
of.  It  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  this  courfe  of  fteady  oppofition  at  lafl  became 
fo  obnoxious  to  the  crown,  that  the  king,  on  the  firft  day  of  July,  1731,  cal- 
led for  the  council  book,  and  with  his  own  hand  ftruck  the  name  of  William 
Pultney,  Efq;  out  of  the  lift  of  privy  counfellors  :  his  majefty  further  ordered 
him  to  be  put  out  of  all  commifiions  for  the  peace  ;  the  feveral  lords  lieutenants, 
from  whom  he  had  received  deputations,  were  commanded  to  revoke  them, 
and  the  lord  chancellor  and  fecretaries  of  ilate  were  direfted  to  give  the  neceflary 
orders  for  that  purpofe.  A  proceeding  fo  violent  in  the  miniltry,  only  fer\'ed 
to  inflame  this  gentleman's  refentment,  and  increafe  his  popularity.  It  was  fome 
time  after  this  that  he  made  that  celebrated  fpeech,  in  which  he  compared  the 
miniftry  to  an  empiric,  and  the  conftitution  of  England  to  his  patient.  "  This 
pretender  in  phyfic,  faid  he,  being  confulted,  tells  the  diftempered  perfon, 
there  were  but  two  or  three  ways  of  treating  his  difeafe,  and  he  was  afraid  that 
none  of  them  v/ould  fuccecd.  A  vomit  might  throw  him  into  convulfions  that 
would  occafion  imm.ediate  death,  a  purge  might  bring  on  a  diarrhoea  that  would 
carry  him  off"  in  a  fliort  time ;  and  he  had  already  bled  fo  much,  and  fo  often,, 
that  he  could  bear  it  no  longer.  The  unfortunate  patient,  fhocked  at  this  de- 
claration, replies,  Sir,  you  have  always  pretended  to  be  a  regular  do6lor,  but 
I  now  find  you  are  an  errant  quack ;  I  had  an  excellent  conftitution  when  I 
firll  fell  into  your  hands,  but  you  have  quite  deftroyed  itj  and  now  I  find  I 
have  no  other  chance  for  faving  my  life  but  by  calling  for  tlie  help  of  fome 
regular  phyfician."  In  this  manner  he  continued  inflexibly  fevere,  attacking  the 
meafures  of  the  minifter  with  a 'degree  of  eloquence  and  farcafm  that  worfted 
every  antagoniftj  and  Sir  Robert  was  often  heard  to  fay,  that  he  dreaded  his 
tongue  more  than  another  man's  f  vord.  In  the  year  1738,  when  oppofition  ran 
fo  high  tliat  feveral'  members  ope.i.iy  left  the  houfe,  as  finding  that  party  and 
not  reafon  carried  it  in  every  moiion,  Mr.  Pultney  thought  proper  to  vindicate 
the  extraordinary  ftep  v/hich  they  had  taken;  and  v/hen  amotion  was  made  for 
removing  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  warmly  fupported  it. 

What  a  fingle  felTion  could  not  e{fe6t,  was  at  length  brought  about  by  time  j 
and  in  the  year  174  i,  when  Sir  Robert  found  his  place  of  prime  minifter  no 
longer  tenable,  he  wifely  refigned  all  his  employments,  and  was  created  earl 
of  Orford.  His  oppofers,  among  whom  Mr.  i.-'ultney  had  long  been  foremoft, 
were  afl^jred  of  being  provided  for,  ajid  among  feveral  other  promotions,  Mr.  Pult- 
ney was  fworn  of  the  privy  council,  and  fpon  afterwards  created  earl  of  Bath. 
He  had  long  lived  in  the  very  focus  of  popular  obfer/ation,  and  was  refpefted. 
as  the  chief  bulwark  againft  the  encroachments  of  the  crown.  But  from  the 
moment  he  accepted  a  title,  all  his  favour  with  v!\e  people  was  at  an  end,  and  the 
reft  of  his  life  was  fpenr  in  contemning  that  applaufe  which  he  no  longer  could 
fecure.  Dying  without  ilfue  on  the  8th  of  June,  1764,  his  title  became  extindl  j 
and  his  only  fon  having  died  fome  time  before  in  Portugal,  the  paternal  eftate 
devolved  to,  his   brother  lieutenant-general  Pultney.     In  his  will  he  left  four 
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hundred  pounds  to  his  coufm,  Mrs.  Johnfon ;  five  hundred  pounds,  with  his 
library,  to  the  reverend  Dr.  Douglas ;  and  an  annuity  of  fix  hundred  pounds 
to  the  ingenious  Mr.  Cohnan,  whom,  it  is  faid  by  fome,  he  afliited  in  writing 
the  Connoifleur. 

PURCELL  (Henry)  a  juftly  celebrated  mafter  of  mufic,  was  the  fon  of 
Henry  Purcell,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  chapel  at  the  reiloration  of 
Charles  II.  His  f^uher  dying  when  he  was  but  fix  years  old,  he  was  made 
one  of  the  children  of  the  chapel-royal,  and  received  his  education  under 
Cook,  Humphreys,  and  Blow.  Being  very  diligent  and  attentive  to  the  in- 
llruftions  of  his  teachers,  he  became  an  early  proficient  in  the  fcience  of 
mufical  compofition,  and  was  able  to  write  correft  harmony,  at  an  age  when 
to  be  qualified  for  the  performance  of  choral  fervice  is  all  that  can  be  ex- 
pecled.  Upon  the  deceafe  of  Dr.  Chriftopher  Gibbons,  in  1676,  Purcell, 
being  then  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  appointed  organift  of' tiie  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Peter,  Weftminfter ;  and  in  1682,  upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
Edward  Low,  he  fucceeded  him  as  one  of  the  organifts  of  the  chapei- 
royal. 

As  Purcell  had  been  educated  in  the  fchool  of  a  choir,  the  natural  bent 
of  his  itudies  was  tov/ards  church  mufic ;  and  he  applied  himfeif  to  the  com- 
pofition of  anthems,  a  kind  of  mufic  which,  in  his  time,  the  church  fiiood 
greatly  in  need  of.  The  anthem,  "  They  that  go  down  to  the  fea  in  fliips," 
gained  him  great  applaufe.  The  reft  of  Purceii's  compofitions  in  print  are 
chiefly  pofchumous  publications  by  his  widow,  and  confift  of  a  Colleftion 
of  Airs  compofed  for  the  Theatre,  and  upon  other  occafions  ;  ten  Sonatas ; 
Leffons  for  the  Hai-pfichord  ;  Orpheus  Britannicus,  in  two  books,  a  work  not 
more  knov/n  than  admired ;  fundry  hymns  and  anthems  in  the  Harmonia 
Sacra,  and  part  of  the  folemn  burial  fervice,  which  was  completed  by  Dr. 
Croft,  and  is  printed  at  the  end  of  his  book  of  anthems.  Thefe  compofi- 
tions, as  alfo  a  great  number  of  fongs,  rounds,  and  catches,  and  even  dance- 
tunes  fet  by  Purcell,  are  a  proof  of  his  extenfive  genius ;  but  neither  the 
allurements  of  the  ftage,  nor  his  love  of  mirth  and  good  fellowfhip,  were 
ftrong  enough  to  divert  his  attention  from  the  fervice  of  the  church.  The 
Te  Deum  and  Jubilate  of  Purcell,  are  well  known  to  all  perfons  converfant 
in  cathedral  mufic.  The  general  opinion  has  long  been  tliat  he  compofed 
thefe  offices  for  the  mufical  performance  at  St.  Paul's  for  the  benefit  of  the  fons 
of  the  clergy,  grounded  perhaps  on  the  uniform  praclice  of  performing 
them  on  that  occafion,  till  about  the  year  17  ij,  when  they  gave  way  to 
the  compofitions  of  Handel. 

Purcell  died  on  the  21ft  of  November,  1695.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
his  death  was  occafioned  by  a  cold  which  he  caught  in  the  night,  while  he 
was  waiting  for  admittance  into  his  own  houfe.  It  is  faid  that  he  ufed  to 
keep  late  hours,  and  that  iiis  wife  had  given  ord-is  to  the  fervants  not  to 
let  him  in  after  midnight;  unfortunately  he  came  home  heated  with  wine 
from  the  tavern  at  an  hour  later  than  that  which  was  prefcribed  him,  and 
■  through  the  inclemency  of  the  air  contracted  a  diforder,  of  wliich  he  died. 
He  was  interred  in  Weftminfter-abbey ;  and  on  a  tablet  fixed  to  a  pillar, 
placed  there  by  his  patronefs  the  lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  is  the  following 
jnfcription,  which  has   been  admired  for  its  elegance : 
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r  Here  lyes 

Henry  Purcell,  Efq; 

Who  left  this  life, 

And  is  gone  to  that  blefled  place. 

Where  only   his  harmony 

can  be  exceeded. 

Obiit   2 1  mo  die  Novembris, 

Anno  iEtatis  fu.-E  37  mo, 

Annoq ;  Domini  1695. 

OyiN  (James)  a  celebrated  comedian,  was  born  in  the  pariilhofSt.  Paul's, 
Covent-Garden  in  1693,  and  his  father  foon  after  fettling  in  Ireland,  he  was  firft 
placed  at  a  grammar-fchool,  and  afterwards  at  the  univerfity  of  Dublin, 
where  he  remained  till  he  was  near  twenty  years  of  age.  ,As  his  father  de- 
figned  him  for  the  bar,  he  then  came  over  to  England,  and  took  chambers 
in  the  Temple  ;  but  he  foon  difcovered  a  much  ftronger  inclination  to  ftudy 
Shakefpeare  than  Coke  upon  Littleton.  About  this  time  his  father  died,  who 
having  been  pofiefled  of  a  Imall  fortune,  which  his  natural  generofity  had  greatly 
incumbered,  Mr.  Quin  found  his  patrimony  fo  fmall,  as  to  be  infufficient 
for  his  fupportj  and  having  made  but  a  fmall  progrefs  in  the  ftudy  of  the 
law,  he  refolved  to  quit  his  prefent  purfuit,  and  apply  to  the  ft  age.  He  had 
many  requifites  to  form  a  good  a6tor  ;  an  expreffive  countenance,  a  marking 
eye,  a  clear,  full,  and  melodious  voice,  an  extenfive  memory,  founded  upon 
a  long  application  to  our  beft  clafTic  authors,  an  enthufiaftic  admiration  of 
Shakeipeare,  a  happy  and  articulate  pronunciation,  and-  a  majeftic  figure. 
He  had  been  frequently  in  company  with  Booth  and  Wilks,  the  capital  adors 
of  this  period ;  and  hr.d  formed  a  very  ftrid  intimacy  with  Ryan,  to  whom 
iie  now  opened  his  mind  with  refpeit  to  his  coming  upon  the  ftage,  and 
who,  in  1717,-  introduced  him  to  the  managers  of  the  Theatre-Royal  in  Drury- 
Lane,  who  engaged  him  to  appear  the  fucceeding  v/inter.  He  accordingly 
made  his  firft  appearance  in  1718,  but  had  not  an  opportunity  of  difplaying 
his  great  theatrical  powers  till  1720,  when  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor 
being  revived  at  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields  theatre,  he  performed  the  part  of  Fal- 
ftaff  J  and  on  the  firft  niglit  of  his  appearance  in  that  character,  he  furprifed 
and  afton'flicd  the  whole  audience. 

Notwithftanding  the  rough  fantaftic  manner  which  fo  much  charadterifed 
Mr.  Quin,  no  one  was  of  a  more  humane  difpofition,  or  lefs  addided  to 
revenge.  But  there  was  at  that  time,  upon  Drury-Lane  theatre,  one  Wil- 
liams, a  fubaltern  player,  who  performing  the  part  of  the  meflenger  in  the 
tragedy  of  Caio,  in  faying,  "  Casfar  lends  health  to  Cato,"  pronounced  the 
laft  word  Keeto,  which  fo  ftruck  Quin,  that  he  replied  with  his  ufual  cool- 
i;efs,  "  Would  he  had  fent  a  better  melTenger  !"  Williams  was  fo  exafpe- 
rated  at  this  anfwer,  that  he  vowed  revenge  ;  and  following  Quin  into  the 
green-room,  reprefented  the  injury  he  had  done  him,  by  making  him  appear 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  audience,  and  infifted  upon  fatisfaftion.  Quin 
endeavoured  to  rally  his  pafiion,  but  this  only  added  fuel  to  his  antagonift's 
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rage,  who  retiring,  waited  for  Quin  under  the  Piazza,  upon  his  return  from- 
the  tavern  to  his  lodging :  Williams  drew  upon  him,  and  a  rencounter  enfued, 
in  which  AVilliams  fell.  For  this  affair  Quin  was  tried  at  the  Old-Bailey,, 
when  it  was  brought  in  manflaughter,  to  the  entire  fatisfadion  of  the  court, 
and  of  all  who  were  acquainted  with  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  this 
quarrel. 

Upon  Booth's  quitting  the  llage,  Quin  fhone  forth  in  all  his  fplendour  j  and 
yet  he  had  the  diffidence,  upon  the  firll  night  of  his  appearance  in  Cato,  to 
infert  in  the  bills,  that  the  part  of  Cato  would  be  attemped  by  Mr.  Quin. 
I'he  modefty  of  this  invitation  produced  a  full  •  houfe,  and  a  favourable 
audience  -,  and  when  he  came  to  that  part  of  the  play,  where  Cato's  dead  fon  is 
brought  in  upon  the  bier,  Quin,  in  fpeaking  thefe  words,  "  Thanks  co  the 
gods  ! — my  boy  has  done  his  duty !"  fo  affeded  the  whole  houfe,  that  they 
cried  out. with  continued  acclamation,  "  Booth  outdone!"  and  when  he  came 
to  the  foliloc^y,  he  was  encored  to  fuch  a  degree,  that,  though  it  was  fub- 
mitting  to  an  impropriety,  he  indulged  the  audience  with  its  repetition. 

Quin  was  now  "arrived  at  the  fummit  of  his  profeffion,  where  he  remained 
without  a  rival  full  ten  years  j  and  when  Cibber  had  thrown  himfelf  out  of 
Fleetwood's  confidence,  Quin  fupplied  his  place,  in  prefiding  over  rehearfals, 
and  the  perufal  of  fuch  new  plays  as  were  offered.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
jy48,  Quin  having  taken  umbrage  at  Rich's  behaviour,  retired,  in  a  fit  of 
fpleen  and  refentment,  to  Bath,  but  came  from  thence  in  the  year  1749,  to 
play  the  part  of  Othello  at  Covent-garden  theatre,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
unhappy  fufFerers  by  the  fire  in  Cornhill,  and  afterwards  continued  many 
fuccefTive  years  to  come  conflantly  to  London,  to  perform  the  charader  of 
Sir  John  Falflaff,  for  his  old  friend  Ryan  j  but  in  1754,  having  loft  two^ 
of  his  front  teeth,  he  declined  the  tafk,  by  writing  to  his  friend,  "  that 
there  was  no  perfon  on  earth  he  would  fooner  ferve,  but  that  he  would  whif- 
tle  Falftaff  for  no  man." 

While  Mr.  Quin  continued  upon  the  ftage,  he  conflantly  kept  com- 
pany with  the  greateft  geniufes  of  the  age.  He  was  well  known  to 
Pope  and  Swift ;  and  the  ear^  of  Gheflerfield  frequently  invited  him  to  his 
tables  but  there  was  none  for  whom  he  entertained  a  higher  efteem, 
than  for  the  ingenious  Mr.  Thomfon,  to  whom  he  made  himfelf  known  by  an 
ad  of  generofity,  that,  does  the  greateft  honour  to  his  charader.  Mr.  Quin's 
judgment  in  the  Englilh  language  recommended  him  to  his  royal  highnefs 
Frederic  prince  of  Wales,  who  appointed  him  to  inilrud  his  children  in 
fpeaking  and  reading  with  a  graceful  propriety  j  and  Quin  being  informed 
of  the  elegant  manner  in  which  his  prefent  majefly  delivered  his  firfh  gra- 
cious fpeech  from  the  throne,  he  cried  out  in  a  kind  of  extafy,  "  Ay— I 
taught  the  boy  to  fpeak  1"  Nor  did  his  majeily  forget  his  old  tutor  3  for, 
foon  after  his  accefTion  to  the  throne,,  he  gave  orders,  without  any  applica- 
tion being  made  to  him,  that  a  genteel  penfion  fliould  be  paid  to  Mr.  Quin 
during  his  life.  Mr.  Quin,  indeed,  was  not  in  abfolute  need  of  this  royal 
benefadion ;  for,  as  he  never  married,  and  had  none  but  diilant  relations,  he 
funk  2.000 1.  which  was  half  his  fortune,  in  an  annuity,  for  which  he  obtained 
aool.  a  year  J  and  with  about  2000  1.  more  in  the  funds,  lived  in  a  decent 
manner  during  the  latter  part  of  ]iis  Ue  at  Bath,  from  whence  he  carried 
on  a  regular  correfpondencc  with  Mr,  Garrick,  and  generally  paid  a ,  vifit  to 
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feis  friends  in  the  metropolis  once  a-year,  when  he  conllantly  pafled  a  week 
er  two  at  Mr.  Garrick's  villa  at  Hampton.  He  died  of  a  fever- on  the  21  ft 
of  January,   1766,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. 

RADCLIFFE  (Dr.  John)  a  very  eminent  phyfician,  was  born  at  Wake- 
field in  Yorklhire,  in  the  year  1650.  As  his  father  had  but  a  fmall  eftate, 
and  was  encumbered  with  a  numerous  family,  he  did  not  intend  to  give  any 
of  his  children  a  learned  education  ;  but  fome  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  and  clergy 
obferving  his  fon  John  to  have  a  very  promifing  genius,  perfuadcd  him  to 
breed  him  a  fcholar.  Accordingly  he  was  firft  fent  to  the  grammar-fchool 
at  Wakefield,  from  whence  he  was  removed  to  Univerfity-college,  Oxford. 
He  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  was  afterwards  eleiled  a  fellow 
of  Lincoln-college.  He  v/as  now  enabled  by  the  income  of  his  fellowfhip, 
and  fome  further  allowance  from  his  mother,  who  was  become  a  widow,  to 
profecute  the  lludy  of  phyfic,  and  to  go  through  the  necefTary  courfes  of 
botany,  chemiftry,  and  anatomy ;  in  all  which  he  quickly  made  a  great  pro- 
grefs.  In  1672  he  took  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts,  having  performed  the 
preparatory  exercifes  with  uncommon  applaufe.  After  this,  he  enrolled  his 
name  upon  the  phyfic  line.  It  appears  that  he  did  not  much  ftudy  the  an- 
tient  medical  authors,  but  preferred  the  more  judicious  of  modern  writers^ 
and  particularly  Dr.  Willis,  whofe  works  he  held  in  very  high  eftimatio^. 
In  1675  Mr.  RadclifFe  proceeded  bachelor  of  phyfic  ;  and  as  this  degree 
gave  him  a  right  to  pradife  in  the  univerfity,  he  did  not  negleft  to  make 
ufe  of  that  privilege.  He  foon  acquired  a  confiderable  degree  of  reputation 
as  a  fuccefsful  praftitioner,  though  his  method  of  treating  his  patients  was 
very  different  from  what  was  generally  approved  by  the  faculty.  Two  of 
the  moft  eminent  apothecaries  in  Oxford,  therefore,  did  all  they  could  to 
decry  his  mode  of  praftice ;  and  Dr.  Luff  and  Dr.  Gibbons  endeavoured  to 
depreciate  him  in  his  medical  charafter ;  the  firft  faying,  "  the  cures  he  per- 
formed were  only  guefs-v/ork  ;"  and  the  laft,  who  is  Jaid  to  have  been  an 
excellent  Grecian,  obferving  of  Radcliffe,,  by  way  of  farcafm,  ""  That  it  was 
a  great  pity  his  friends  had  not  made  a  fchoiar  of  him."  But  RadclifFe 
made  fuch  returns  to  thefe  reflexions  on  him»  that  his  opponents  v/ere  no 
gainers  by  their  attacks. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  Radcliffe  never  was  a  hard  ftudent  i  but  recom- 
mended himfelf  more  to  his  friends  by  his  wit  and  vivacity,  than  by  any  dili- 
gent application  to  his  books.  He  had  little  turn  to  a  contemplative  life  ;  but 
his  fociable  talents  made  him  the  delight  of  his  companions  j  and  the  moft  emi- 
nent fcholars  in  the  univerfity  v/ere  pleafed  with  his  convtrfation.  He  had  very 
few  boolcs  of  any  kind  ;-fo  few,  indeed,  that  the  learned  Dr. -Ralph  Bathurft, 
prefident  of  Trinity-college,  when  he  one  day  vifited  him  at  his  chambers, 
afked  him  in  a  kind  of  furprife,  "  Where  was  his  ftudy  ?"  Upon  which  Rad- 
cliffe, pointing  to  a  few  phials,  a  Ikeleton,  and  an  herbal,  anlwered,  "  Sir;, 
this  is  Radclifte's  library." 

The  reflexions  thrown  out  with  a  view  to  injure  his  reputation,  did  not  pre- 
vent his  having  a  very  great  pradice^  which  was  attended  with  extracrdinar)^ 
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fuccefs.  The  rmall-pox  happened  then  to  rage  in  and  about  Oxford,  and  proved 
fatal  to, great  numbers  j  but  of  thofe  who  applied  to  Radcliffe,  he  recovered  fo 
many  by  a  judicious  ufe  of  the  cool  regimen,  which  was  not  then  the  fafliion- 
abl&  praftice,  that  it  greatly  extended  his  fame.  But  the  remarkable  cure  of 
the  lady  of  Sir  Thomas  Spencer,  who  lived  about  four  miles  from  Oxford,  fet 
RadclifFe  above  the  reach  of  all  his  competitors'.  That  lady  had  been  under 
the. hands  of  the  moil  eminent  medical  practitioners  at  Oxford  for  fome  time, 
without  receiving  any  benefit  from  their  advice,  and  without  hopes  of  recovery, 
from  a  complication  of  diftempers;  'till  Mr.  Dormer,  who  had  married  her 
ladylhip's  daughter,  obtained  her  confent  to  fend  for  Mr.  Radcliffe  ;  which 
being  accordingly  done,  his  prefcriptions  very  happily  fet  her  upon  her  legs 
again,  in  three  weeks  time,  after  ihe  had  been  in  a  languifhing  condition  more 
than  fo  many  years ;  and  rellored  a  decayed  conilitution  in  fuch  a  manner  to 
its  wonted  vigour,  that  fhe  lived  to  a  very  great  age. 

RadclifFe  ftill  continued  to  have  fome  enemies  in  the  univerfity,  and,  among 
others.  Dr.  Marihall,  redor  of  Lincoln-college,  who  could  not  forgive  him  for 
fome  fatirical  remarks  he  had  made  on  his  parts  and  condud ;  he  therefore  Ihewed 
his  enmity  to  him,  by  oppofing  Radcliffe's  application  for  a  faculty  place  in 
the  college  -,  which  v/ould  have  been  a  difpenfation  from  taking  holy  orders, 
which  the  ftatutes  required  him  to  do,  if  he  kept  his  fellowlhip.  This  was  in- 
confiftent  with  all  his  views,  as  he  had  no  defign  to  be  a  clergyman  :  he  there- 
fore quitted  his  fellowlliip  in  1677.  However,  after  his  refignation,  he  was  de- 
firous  of  keeping  his  old  chambers,  and  refiding  in  them  as  a  commoner ;  but 
meeting  with  fome  ungenteel  ufage  on  that  account  from  Dr.  Marihall,  he  thought 
proper  to  quit  Lincoln-college,  and  to  refide  clfewhere  in  the  univerfity.  In 
the  mean  time,  he  continued  to  exercife  his  profefTion  v/ith  a  high  degree  of 
reputation ;  and  his  extenfive  practice  necellarily  increafed  his  experience,  which 
was  aided  by  great  natural  fagacity,  refpefting  the  caufcs  of  difeafes,  and  the 
means_  of  cure.  It  was  not  unulual  with  him  to  exprefs  himfelf  with  a  kind  of 
f:ircaftic  feverity  concerning  thofe  whom  he  difiikedi  but  he  was,  notwithitand- 
ing,  a  fair  and  honourable  prafiitioner,  and  had  a  tliorough  contempt  for  all 
low  and  mean  artifices  to  acquire  bufinefs.  In  1682  he  went  out  dodlor  in  phy- 
fic,  and  grand  compounder.  Among  other  fpecies  of  quackery  which  were  pre- 
valent at  this  period,  one  was,  that  of  the  urinal-caflers,  who  pretended  that 
they  could  as  well  cure  people  at  a  diflance,  as  by  perfonal  attendance,  of  all 
kind  of  human  maladies,  by  a  fight  of  the  v/ater  of  the  difeafed  perfon  ;  and 
that  from  this  alone  they  could  derive  a  fufRcient  knowledge  of  the  diforder 
laboured  under.  A  poor  woman  who  fuppofed  this  to  be  a  proper  method  of 
applying  for  relief  for  her  fick  hufband,  came  to  Dr.  Radclifle,  with  an  urinal 
in  her  hand.  She  dropt  a  courtefy,  and  told  him  Ihe  had  heard  of  his 
great  flime  at  Stanton,  and  that  fhe  made  bold  to  bring  him  a  fee,  by  which 
Jhe  hoped  his  Avorfliip  would  be  prevailed  with,  to  tell  her  what  diflemper 
her  hufband  lay  fick  of,  and  to  prefcribe  proper  remedies  for  his  relief. 
''  Where  is  he?"  cries  the  dodor  :  "  Sick  in  bed  four  miles  off,"  replies 
the  woman.  "  And  that's  his  water,  no  doubt,"  fays  the  dodor.  "  Yes,  and 
It  pleafe  your  worfliip,"  anfwers  the  woman.  Being  then  aflced  of  what 
trade  her  hufband  was,  fhe  replied  that  he  was  a  fhoe-maker.  **  Very 
well,  miltrefs,"  fays  Radcliffe,  and  taking  the  urinal,  empties  it  into  a  chamber- 
pot,   and  then  filling  it  with  his  own  water,    difmiffes  her  with  the  following 
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words :  "  Take  this  with  you  home  to  your  huH^and,  and  if  he  will  undertake 
to  fit  me  with  a  pair  of  boots,  by  the  fight  of  my  water,  I'll  make  no  queftioii 
of  prefcribing  for  his  diftemper,  by  a  fight  of  his." 

In  1684,  having  by  his  praftice  in  Oxford,  and  the  counties  adjacent,  ac- 
quired a  very  confiderable  fum  of  money,  he  removed  to  London,  and  fettled 
in  Bow-Street,  Covent-garden,  where  he  was  extremely  followed  for  his  advice, 
his  fame  having  reached  the  capital  before  he  came  thither  himfelf  j  and  he  came 
into  fuch  general  repute,  that  there  w^  fcarccly  any  cafe  held  worthy  of  a  con- 
fukation,  to  which  Dr.  RadclifFe  was  not  called.  So  that  he  had  not  been  a 
year  in  town,  before  he  got  by  his  praftice  above  twenty  guineas  per  dieniy  as 
his  apothecary,  Mr.  Dandridge,  who  himfelf  died  worth  50,0001.  by  his  means, 
has  often  declared.  And  he  was  not  only  in  high  elteem  for  his  medical 
abilities,  but  was  alfo  much  admired  for  his  wii:  and  humour,  and  readinefs  at 
repartee,  v/hich  made  his  company  much  fought  after  by  perfons  of  the  higheft 
rank. 

In  1686,  the  princefs  Anne  of  Denmark  appointed  Dr.  RadclifFe  her  princi- 
pal phyfician.  In  1688,  when  matters  were  carrying  on  towards  the  introduftion 
of  popery,  and  all  the  court-influence  was  employed  to  gain  new  converts.  Fa- 
ther Saunders,  one  of  his  majefly's  chaplains,  and  another  Dominican,  were 
commanded  by  king  Jamss  II.  to  ufe  their  endeavours  to  bring  Dr.  Radclifte 
over  to  their  communion.  They  accordingly  waited  on  him,  and  earneftly  prefTed 
him  to  fave  his  foul,  by  embracing  the  catholic  religion,  without  which,  they 
told  him,  he  was  to  expeft  no  iefs  than  eternal  damnation  in  the  world  to  com.e. 
RadclifFe  heard  what  they  had  to  fay  for  fome  time,  and  then  told  them,  "  That 
he  held  himielf  obliged  to  his  majefty,  for  his  charitable  difpofitions  to  him, 
in  fending  them  to  liim  on  fo  good  an  account  as  tiie  laving  his  foul,  which 
he  would  endeavour  to  Ihew  his  acknowledgments  of,  by  his  duty  and  loyalty  : 
but  if  the  king  would  be  graciouily  pieafed  to  let  him  jog  on  in  the  ways  he 
had  been  bred  up  in,  during  this  life,  he  t/ould  run  the  rifque  of  incurring  the 
penalties  they  threatened  him  with   in  that  which  was  to  come." 

At  the  revolution,  the  famous  Dr.  BidlOo  caFjtfe  over  with  king  William  as 
his  chief  phyfician ;  and  it  was  thought,  that  this  would  have  occafioned  Dr. 
RadclifFe  to  iofe  much  of  his  practice  among  the  great.  But  this  was  not  the 
cafe  J  for  hrs  patients  encreafed  upon  his  haiids,  by  the  means  of  that  very 
rival,  who  it  was  fuppofed  would  engrofs  them.  For  Dr.  Bidloo,  though  other- 
wife  an  expert  praditioner,  is  faid  not  to  have  been  fo  happy  in  his  conjedures 
concerning  difeafes  as  Dr.  RadclifFe ;  and  often,'  by  miftaking  the  nature  of 
an  Englilli  conftitution,  fubjecled  thofe  v/ho  advifed  with  him  to  the  greatefl. 
hazards  :  by  which  the  reputation  of  RadclifFe  daily  increafed.  And  he  got 
the  ftart  of  all  his  competitors  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  even  his  majefty's  foreign 
attendants,  Mr.  Bentinck,  afterwards  earl  of  Portland,  and  Mr.  Zuleftein,  after- 
wards earl  of  Rochford,  applied  to  him  in  cafes  of  necelTity,  wherein  he  always, 
difplayed  his  flcill  to  the  greateft  degree  j  the  firft  being  cured  by  him  of  a  vio- 
lent diarrhoea,  that  had  brought  that  great  favourite  aimoft  to  the  point  of  death  \ 
and  the  laft,  who  was  very  corpulent,  of  a  lethargy,  which  had  been  attempt- 
ed by  other  hands  in  vain.  The  recovery  of  two  perfons  fo  dear  to  the  king, 
could  not  but  excite  his  majefty's  attention  ;  and  accordingly  he  not  only  ordered 
Dr.  RadclifFe  five  hundred  guineas  out  of  the  privy  purfe,  but  made  him  ant 
offer  of  being  one  of  his  phyficians,  with  a  falary  of  200I.  'per  annum  more  than 
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any  other.  He  accepted  the  prefent,  but  declined  the  poft ;  one  reafon  for  which, 
feems  to  have  been,  that  RadclifFe  in  his  political  principles  favoured  the  Jaco- 
bites, and  confidered  the  government  as  in  an  unfettled  flate.  He  is  faid  alfo 
to  have  been  of  opinion,  that  he  lliould  get  more  by  being  occafionally  employed 
by  his  majefty,  than  by  a  fixed  falary  as  his  regular  phyfician.  And  in  this  he 
appears  not  to  have  been  miftaken  ;  for  as  king  William  had  but  an  infirm  con- 
ftitution,  and  was  fubjedt  to  diibrders  from  a  flux  of  rheum  and  an  afthma. 
Dr.  Radclifie,  who  was  particularly  difti^guifhed  by  his  ficill  in  the  laft  men- 
tioned diftemper,  was  very  often  called  upon  for  his  affillance ;  fo  that  we  are 
alTured,  he  was  more  than  once  heard  to  declare,  "  That  one  year  with  another, 
for  the  firfl  eleven  years  of  king  William's  reign,  he  cleared  more  tlian  fix  hun- 
dred guineas,  for  his  bare  attendance  on  his  rnajefiy's  perfon^  exclufive  of  his; 
great  officers," 

In  1 69 1,  William  duke  of  Gloucefter  being  taken  fo  exceedingly  ill  that  the 
phyficians  defpaired  of  his  life.  Dr.  Radcliffe,  who  was  then  at  Epfom,  being 
fent  for  by  an  exprefs,  came  up  to  town  and  attended  his  highnefs,  whom  he 
fo  perfeftly  reltored,  that  queen  Mary  ordered  her  chamberlain  on  that  account 
to  make  him  a  prefent  of  one  thoufand  guineas..  In  1692  our  phyfician  met 
with  a  very  confiderable  lofs.  Among  others,  he  had  contracted  an  acquaintanc* 
with  Mr,  Betterton ;  and  this  eminent  tragedian,  by  the  folicitatiori  of  a  friend, 
had  depofited  two  thoufand  pounds,  or,  as  others  fay,  eight  thoufand,  as  a  ven- 
ture in  an  interloper  that  was  bound  for  the  Eaft-Indies  ;  and  having  a  profpeft 
of  a  large  return,  he  communicated  the  affair  to  Dr.  Radcliffe,  who  readily 
laid  down  five  thoufand  pounds.  The  fhip  was  fuccefsful  in  the  outward- 
bound  paffage  ;  but  having,  to  avoid  the  French  privateers  in  her  return  home, 
firfl:  put  into  Ireland,  and  then,  finding  no  convoy  ready,  fet  out  for  England'" 
without  one,  llie  was  taken  by  the  marquis  de  Nelmond,  with  all  her  rich 
cargo,  which  amounted  to  above  I20,oool.  This  lots,  though  an  irreparable 
one  to  Betterton,  was  not  much  regarded  by  Radcliffe :  for  when  the  news  of 
it  was  brought  him  to  the  Bull-head  tavern,  in  Clare-market,  where  he  was 
drinking  with  feveral  peribns  of  i;ank,  who  condoled  with  him  on  the  occafion, 
he,  with  a  irniling  countenance,  defned  them  to  go  on  with  their  toaiting  and 
merriment,  faying,  "  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  go  up  fo  many  pair  of  flairs 
to  make  himfelf  whole  again."  In  1694  queen  Mary  was  feized  with  the  fmall- 
pox,  wh'ch  the  court  phyficians  not  being  able  to  raife.  Dr.  Radcliffe  was  fent 
for  by  the  council  j  upon  perufing  the  recipes,  he  told  them,  without  feeing  her 
majefly,  that  "  flie  was  a  dead  womtin,  for  it  was  impoffible  to  do  any  good 
in. her  cafe,  where  remedies  had  been  given  that  were  fo  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  the  diflemper ;  yet  he  would  endeavour  to  do  ail  that  lay  in  him,  to  give 
her  Ibme  eafe."  Accordingly  the  puflules  began  to  fill  by  a  cordial  julep  he 
prefer! bed  for  her  majefty,  which  gave  fome  faint  hopes  of  her  recovery;  but 
thefe  foon  vanifhed,  for  flie  died  on  the   28th  of  December,   1694. 

Some  time  after  this.  Dr.  RadclifFe,  who  till  then  had  kept  himfelf  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  princefs  Anne  of  Denmark,  afterwards  queen  Anne,  loft  her 
favour  by  the  uncourtlinels  of  his  behaviour,  and  his  too  great  attachment  to 
the  bottle.  Her  highnefs,  being  indifpofed,  had  given  orders  that  he  Hiould 
be  fent  for ;  in  anfwer  to  which,  he  made  a  promile  of  coming  to  St.  Jameses 
foon  after  i  but  as  he  did  not  make  his  appearance  there,  that  meffage  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  another,  importing,  that  Ihe  was  extremely  ill,  and  defcribing  after 
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Y'hat  manner  fhe  was  feized.  At  which  RadclifFe  fwore  by  his  Maker,  "  That 
her  highnefs's  diflemper  was  nothing  but  the  vapours,  and  that  flie  was  in  as 
good  a  ftate  of  health  as  any  woman  breathing,  couid  Ihe  but  give  into  the 
belief  of  it."  But  on  his  going  to  wait  on  the  princefs  not  long  alter,  he  found 
that  his  freedom  with  her  highnefs  had  been  highly  refented  ;  for  offering  to 
go  into  her  prefence,  he  was  llopt  by  an  officer  in  the  anti-chamber,  and  told, 
'''  That  the  princefs  had  no  further  occafion  for  the  fervices  of  a  phyfician  who 
would  not  obey  her  orders,  and  that  flie  had  made  choice  of  Dr.  Gibbons  to 
fucceed  him  in  the  care  of  her  health."  But  though  Dr.  Radcliffe  thus  loft  the 
favour  of  the  princefs  Anne,  he  ftiil  continued  to  be  in  great  efteem  with  king 
William,  who  had  a  more  than  ordinary  occafion  to  fliew  it,  in  the  campaign 
of  1695,  which  was  clofed  by  the  taking  of  Nam.ur.  The  earl  of  Albemarle, 
who  then  had  a  command  in  the  army,  was  taken  ill  of  a  fever  in  the  camp  ; 
upon  which  the  king,  who  interefted  himfelf  very  much  in  that  nobleman's 
life,  having  but  little  confidence  in  the  phyficians  that  attended  his  perfon  in  the 
'field,  fent  to  Dr.  Radcliffe  from  England.  He  came  accordingly,  and  reftored 
the  earl  in  a  week's  time  to  his  former  health,  after  he  had  been  reduced  to  the 
laft  extremity.  The.  king  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  his  fuccefs,  that  he  gave  him 
twelve  hundred  pounds  for  his  fervice  on  this  occafion  ;  and  lord  Albemarle  alio 
prefented  him  with  a  diamond  ring,  and  four  hundred  guineas.  His  majefty 
likewife  made  him  an  offer  of  a  baronet's  patent,  which  he  declined,  as  likely 
to  be  of  no  ufe  to  him,  having  no  dired  defcendants,  and  no  thoughts  of 
marrying. 

At  the  clofe  of  the  year  1701,  king  William,  on  his  return  from  Holland, 
finding  himfelf  much  out  of  order,  fent  for  Dr.  Radcliffe  to  attend  him  at  Ken- 
fington.  After  the  neceffary  queftions  had  been  put  by  the  phyfician  to  the 
royal  patient,  the  king,  fliewing  his  legs,  which  were  much  fvvelled,  while  the 
reft  of  his  body  was  greatly  emaciated  ;  "  Do6tor,  (faid  he)  what  think  you 
of  thefc  ?"  "  Why  truly,  (replied  Radcliffe)  I  would  not  have  your  majefty's 
two  legs  for  your  three  kingdoms."  This  blunt  anfwer,  though  the  king  feem- 
ed  to  take  no  notice  of  it,  is  faid  to  have  given  him  fo  much  offence,  that  he 
never  fent  for  Radcliffe  afterwards,  though  he  continued  to  make  ufe  of  his 
diet  drinks  till  within  three  days  before  his  death.  And  it  is  obferved  by  the 
writer  of  Radcliffe's  life,  that  the  king's  death  happened  much  about  the  time 
which  the  do6tor  had  calculated  ;  and  which  the  kmg  had  frequently  fiiid  to  the 
earl  of  Albemarle  would  come  to  pafs  in  verification  of  Radcliffe's  prediction. 
Upon  the  acceffion  of  queen  Anne  to  the  throne,  the  earl  of  Godoipnin,  who 
had  a  great  regard  for  Radcliffe,  endeavoured  to  get  him  appointed  principal 
phyfician  to  the  queen  ;  but  her  majefty  would  not  confent  to  this,  faying,  *^  That 
Radcliffe  would  fend  her  word  again,  that  her  ailment  was  nothing  but  the  va- 
pours." However,  in  all  cafes  of  emergency,  he  was  continually  advifed  with; 
and  was  paid  large  fums  for  his  private  prefcriptions  for  the  queen. ' 

In  the  year  17 13  Dr.  Radcliffe  was  elefted  member  of  parliament  for  the 
town  of  Buckingham.  He  continued  in  full  bufinefs  till  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened on  the  lit  of  November,  17 14;  and  his  body  was  interred  in  Sr.  Mary's 
church,  Oxford.  He  was  the  moft  celebrated  phyfician  of  his  time,  and  was 
generally  confidered  as  fuperior  to  all  others  as  a  fuccefsful  praditioner.  liis 
greateft  excellence  feems  to  have  been  a  happy  fagacity  in  finding  out  the  caufes 
of  difeafesj  which  the  better  enabled  him  to  apply  the  proper  remedies.     As 
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he  was  apt  to  fpeak  contemptuoiidy  of  other  phyficians,  and  of  their  modes  of 
pradicc,  fo  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  in  his  own  time,  as  well  as  fince, 
have  fpoken  very  flightingly  of  him  in  their  turn.  It  is  probable,  that  people 
in  general  entertained  too  high  an  opinion  of  him,  to  the  prejudice  of  other 
phyficians  of  real  merit ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  feems  reafon  to  believe, 
that  thofe  of  the  fame  profeflion  have  not  done  juftice  to  the  medical  abilities 
of  Radcliffe.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  had  a  high  opinion  of  RadclifFe's  merit;  and 
in  order  to  exprefs  more  emphatically  his  contempt  of  fuch  perfons,  as  fpent 
the  greateft  part  of  their  time  in  niceties  of  language,  and  verbal  criticifms, 
he  obfervcs,  in  the  introdudion  to  the  fecond  volume  of  his  Natural  Hiftory 
of  Jamaica,  that  one  of  this  turn  would  needs  perfuade  him  that  Dr.  Radcliffe 
could  not  cure  a  difeafe,  becaufe  he  had  feen  a  recipe  of  his,  wherein  the  word 
j)ilula  was  fpelt  with  //.  Radcliffe,  as  already  obferved,  was  not  a  hard  ftudent, 
but  he  certainly  had  a  liberal  education,  and  was  unqucitionably  a  man  of  wit, 
and  ftrong  natural  underilanding  ;  and  the  uncommon  extenfivenefs  of  his  prac- 
tice rnuft  have  greatly  contributed  towards  incrcafing  his  flcill  and  abilities  as  a 
phyfician. 

By  his  will  Dr.  Radcliffe  left  one  thoufand  pounds  per  annum  to  his  filler, 
Mrs.  Hannah  Redfhaw,  for  her  life;  to  his  filler,  JVIrs.  Millicent  Radcliffe,  five 
hundred  pounds  per  f.nnum  for  life,  and  to  two  of  his  nephews,  to  one  five 
hundred  pounds  fer  ayinum  iox  life,  and  to  the  other  two  hundred.  He  alfo 
gave  the  fum  of  five  hundred  pounds  fer  ajintim  for  ever  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hof- 
pital,  towards  mending  the  diet  of  the  patients ;  and  alfo  one  hundred  pounds 
for  ever,  for  buying  linen  for  the  faid  hofpital.  He  likewife  gave  annuities  for 
their  lives  to  five  of  his  fervants ;  and  to  his  four  executors  five  hundred  pounds 
each  for  their  trouble.  But  the  principal  part  of  his  eflate  he  bequeathed  to 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  to  which  he  was  a  very  munificent  benefadlor.  He 
left  all  his  eftates  in  Yorkfliire  in  trull,  to  pay  thereout  600I.  fer  annum,  to 
two  perfons  to  be  chofen  out  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  when  they  are  maf- 
ters  of  arts,  and  entered  on  the  phyfic  line.  They  are  to  receive  this  fum  for 
their  maintenance  for  the  fpace  of  ten  years,  and  no  longer;  the  half  of  which 
time,  at  leall,  they  are  to  travel  in  parts  beyond  fea,  for  their  better  improve- 
ment. And  the  yearly  overplus  of  his  Yorkfhire  eilates  he  left  to  Univerfity- 
college  in  Oxford,  for  the  buying  perpetual  advowfons  for  the  members  of  that 
college.  He  alfo  left  five  thoufand  pounds  for  building  the  front  of  Univerfity- 
college,  down  to  Logic-lane,  anfv/erable  to  the  front  that  was  already  built  j 
and  for  building  the  mafter's  lodgings  therein,  and  chambers  for  his  two  tra- 
velling fellows.  He  likewife  left  forty  thoufand  pounds  for  building  a  library 
in  Oxford,  and  purchafing  the  lands  on  which  it  was  to  be  built ;  and  gave  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  -per  annum  for  ever,  as  a  falary  for  the  librarian,  and 
one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  for  ever,  for  purchafing  books  for  the  faid  library ; 
and  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  for  keeping  it  in  repair. 

The  Radcliffian  Library  was  finifiied  in  the  year  1745,  and  is  a  great  orna- 
ment to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  James  Gibbs  was  the  archite«5t  by  whom  it 
was  ere6led.  It  Hands  in  the  middle  of  a  magnificent  fquare,  formed  by  St. 
Mary's  church,  the  public  fchools,  and  Brazen-nofe  and  All-Souls  colleges. 
It  is  a  fumptuous  pile  of  building.  Handing  upon  arcades,  which,  circularly  dif- 
pofed,  inclofe  a  fpacious  dome,  in  the  center  of  which  is  the  library  itfelf,  into 
which  there  is  an  afcent  by  a  flight  of  fpiral  Heps.      The  library,    which  has 
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been  ftiled  a  compleat  pattern  of  elegance  and  majefty  in  building,  is  adorned- 
with  fine  compartments  of  ftucco.  It  is  enclofed  hy  a  circular  feries  of  arches, 
beautified  with  feftoons,  and  fupported  by  pilallers  of  the  Ionic  order;  behind 
thefe  arches  are  formed  tv/o  circular  galleries  above  and  bclov/,  where  the  books 
are  difpofed  in  elegant  cabinets:  the  compartments  of  the  cicling  inthe  upper 
gallery  are  finely  ftuccoed  :  the  pave^nent  is  of  two  colours,  and  made  of  a  pe*- 
culiar  fpecies  of  ftone  brought  from  Germany ;  and  over  the  door  is  a  (latue  of 
Dr.  Radcliffe,  well  executed  by  Ryfbrack.  The  finifaing  and  decorations  of 
this  Attic  edifice,  are  all  in  the  highefl  tafte  imaginable  ;  and  the  beautiful  area 
in  which  this  noble  library  flands,  is  adorned  with  a  confiderable  number  of 
obelifks  and  lamps. 

RALEIGH  (Sir  Walter)  a  truly  illullrious  pcrfon,  celebrated  for  his  va- 
lour, genius,  and^  learning,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Devon- 
fhire,  and  was  the  fon  of  Walter  Raleigh,  Efq;  of  Fardel  in  that  county.  He 
was  born  in  the  year  1552,  at  a  farm  called  Hayes,  fituate  in  that  part  of  Devon— 
fhire  which  borders  on  the  fea^  and  after  laying  the  foundation  of  literature 
in  his  own  county,  he  was  fent  to  Oriel  college,  Oxford^  when  very  young,  and 
foon  diftinguifhed  himfelf  there  by  a  proficiency  in  learning  far  beyond  his 
age.  But  though  he  was  fond  of  letters,  his  ambition  prompted  him  to  purfue 
the  road  to  fime  in  an  aftive  life ;  he  therefore  made  but  a  fhort  ftay  at  Ox- 
ford. In  1569,  queen  Elizabeth  fending  forces  to  aflifl  the  perfecuted  Protcf- 
tants  of  France,  Mr.  Raleigh,  then  only  feventeen  years  of  age,  went  over  with 
them  as  a  gentleman-volunteer.  He  ferved  in  France  above  five  years,  and 
acquired  both  fkill  and  reputation :  but  having  flill  an  earneft  defire  to  increafe 
his  military  knowledge,  and  an  eager  thirfi:  for  glory,  he  pafled  next  into  the 
Netherlands,  where  he  ferved  for  fome  time  againft  the  Spaniards. 

In  1576,  we  find  Mr.  Raleigh  in  London,  and  exercifing  his  poetical  talents; 
for  we  have  of  his  a  commendatory  poem,  prefixed  among  others  to  a  fatire 
called  the  Steel  Glafs,  publiflied  this  year  by  George  Gafcoigne,  a  poet  of  fome 
eminence  in  thofe  times.  '  In  1578,  when  his  brother-in-law.  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert,  had  obtained  a  patent  from  the  queen,  to  plant  and  inhabit  fome  nor- 
thern parts  of  America,  Mr.  Raleigh  engaged  in  that  adventure  ;  but  returned 
foon  after,  the  attempt  proving  unfuccefsfuL  Shortly  afterwards,  he  entertained 
thoughts  of  fervmg  his  queen  and  country  in  Ireland,  whither  the  pope  and 
the  king  of  Spain  had  fent  men,  money,  and  bleffings,.  to  comfort  and  affift. 
fuch  as  in  breach  of  their  oaths  v/ould .  take  arms  againlt  tlieir  Ibvcreign:, ,  and-; 
cut  the  throats  of  the  Engliili.  It  is  not  clear  at  what  timelvlr.  Raleigh  palfed- 
the  feas ;  but  it  appears  that  in  1580  he  had  a  captain's  commilTion  under  thx 
earl  of  Ormond,  governor  of  Munfter,  and  performed  many  fignal  fcrvices. 
The  Spanifn  fjccours,  under  the  command  of  an  officer  of  their  own,  and  af- 
fifted  by  a  choice  body  of  their  Irifh  confederates,  had  raifed  and  fortified  a 
caftle,  which  they  called  Del  Ore,  and  which  they  intended  fnould  ferve  them 
for  a  place  of  retreat,  whenever  they  found  themfelves  diftrelTed,,  and  fhould. 
alfoprovea  key  to  admit  frelli  fuccours  from  abroad,  which  they  daily  expect- 
ed. The  lord-deputy  of  Ireland  refolved  at  all  hazartls  to  difpoflefs  them  of 
this  fort,  which  he  befieged  vnzh  his  fmall  army  for  fome-  time.  In.  this  dan- 
gerous enterprize  captain  Raleigh  had  a  principal  fhare,  commanding  often  in  , 
the  trenches, .  and  contributing  greatly  to  the.  redudion.  of  the  place,  which  v.-^s 
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at  length  compelled  to  furrender  at  difcretion  ;  and  the  lord  deputy  ordered  tlie 
^reatefb  part  of  the  garrilbn  to  be  put  to  the  fword.      This  was   accordingly 
executed,  though  with  great  regret,  by  the  captains   Raleigh   and  Mackworth. 
Many  other  confiderable  lervices  were  performed  by  Raleigh,  in  Ireland ;  which 
fo   recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  tiie  government,    that  in    1581   he  was 
honoured  with  a  joint  con^nilnon  to  be  governor  of  Munfter.     Raleigh   at  his 
return  to  England,  is  laid  to  have  drawn  on  himfelf  the  attention  of  the  queen, 
by  the  following  incident.     Her  majefty  taking  the  air  in  a  walk,  flopped  at  a 
piafhy  place,  in  doubt  whether  to  go  on  ;  when  Ralcigh,  drelTed  in  a  gay  and 
genteel  habit  of  thofe  tim.es,  mimediately  caft  off  and  fpread  his  new  pluih  cloak 
on  the  ground;  on- which  the  queen  gently  treading,  was  conduced  over  clean 
and  dry.     Indeed,-  Raleigh,  befides  the  advantages  of  wit  and  eloquence,  was 
a  handfome  man,  and  always  made   a  very  elegant  appearance,  as  well  in  the 
fplendor  of  attire,  as  the  poutenefs  of  addrefs ;  qualifications  well  fuiced  to  re- 
commend him  to  a  fcm.'.le  fcvereign.     He  went  to  court  focn  after  this  adven- 
ture, and  met  with  fuch  a  reception,  as  gave  him  reafon  to  entertain  hopes  of 
the  queen's  favour;  in  which  he  made  fo  quick  a  progrefs,  that  fhe  frequently' 
confukcd  him  on  the  moil  important  occafions,  and  was  greatly  pleafed  with 
the  vigour  and  prudence  of  his  counfels.     He  was  one  of  thofe  v/ho  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  queen  to  accompany   the  duke  of  Arijou  into  the  Netherlands ; 
and  on  his  return,  in  1582,  he  brought  over  the  prince  of  Orange's  letters  to 
her  majeity.     In  1583  he  vv-as  concerned  in  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert's   expedition  to 
Newfoundland ;  and  chough  he  did  not  go  in  perfon,  yet  he  built  a  new  fhip 
called  the  Bark  Raleigh,  and  furnifhed  it  completely  for  the  voyage  ;  the  un- 
fuccefsful  end  of  v/hich  it  feemed  to  predi6l,  by  its  untimely  return  in  lefs  than 
a  week  to  Plymouth,  through  a  contagious  difremper  v/hich  feized  on  tiie  fhip's 
crew.     Yet  neither  this  accident,    nor  the  unfortunate  lofs  of   his  brother  Sir 
Humphrey,  could  drive  from  Raleigh's  thoughts  a  fcheme  fo  beneficial  to  his 
country,    as  thefe   northern  difcoveries  feemed  to  be.      He,  therefore,  digefbed 
into  writing  an  account  of  the  advantages  which  he  imagined  might  attend  the 
profecution  of  fuch  a  defign ;  and  having  Jaid  his  paper  before  the  council,  ob- 
tained her  majelly's  letters  patent  in  favour  of  his  projed,    dated  the  25th  of 
March,   1584.     Upon  this  grant,  he  fitted  out  two  velTels,  which  reached  the 
gulph  of  Florida  on  the  2d  of  July :  they  failed  along  the  fliore  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles,  and  at  lall  debarked  on  a  low  land,  which  proved  to 
be  an  ifland  called  Wokoken.     After  taking  a  formal  poiTeflion  of  this  country 
in  the  name  of  queen  Elizabe.h,  he  carried  on  a  friendly  correfpondence  with 
the  natives,  who  fupplied  the  failors  with  provifions,  and  gave  them  furs  and 
deer-lkins  in  exchange  for  trifles.     Thus   encouraged,  eight  of  the  crew  went 
twenty  miles  up  the  river  Occam,  and  arrived  at  an  ifland  called  Roanok,  the 
refidence  of  the  Indian  chief,  whofe  houfe  was  built  of  cedar,  and  fortified  round 
with  fharp  pieces  of  timber.      His  wife  came  out  to  them,    and  ordered  her 
people  to  carry  them  from  the  boat  on  their  backs,  and  fliewed  them  many  ci- 
vilities to  exprefs  her  friendly  intentions  towards  them,  in  the  abfence  of  her 
tufband.     After  having  gained  the  bed  information  they  could  of  the  ftrength 
of   the  Indian  nations,    and   of   their   couneclions,  alliances,  and  contefls  with 
each  other,  they  returned  to  England,  and  made  fuch  an  advantageous  report 
of  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  healthfulnefs  of  the  climate,   that  the  queen  fa- 
voured the  defign  of  fettling  a  colony  in  that  country,  to  which  fhe  gave  tiie 
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name  of  Virginia,  Soon  after  captain  Raleigh's  return,  he  was  chofen  knight 
of  the  fliire  for  the  county  of  Devon,  and  received  the  honour  of  I^^nighthood, 
a  diftindion  the  more  honourable  to  him,  as  tl\e  queen  was  extremely  cautious 
and  frugal  in  bellowing  honours :  fhe  at  the  fame  time  granted  him  a  patent  to 
licence  the  vending  of  wines  throughout  the  kingdom,  which  v/as,  in  all  pro- 
bability, a  very  lucrative  one. 

Sir  Walter  was  fo  intent  upon  planting  his  nev/  colony  in  Virginia,  that,  in 
1585,  he  fen t  out  a  fleet  of  ftven  fail,  under  the  command  of  his  coufiu.Sir 
Richard  Greenvile,  general  of  the  expedition,  who  came  to  an  anchor  at  Wokcken, 
from  whence  he  lent  his  compliments  to  king  Wingina,  at  R.^anok  ;  after  which 
the  general,  and  a  feled  company,  vifitcd  many  Indian  towns,  at  one  of  which 
the  Indians  having  ftolen  a  filver  cup,  the  Englifli  burnt  the  town,  and  dcflroyed 
the  corn  fields.  Sir  Richard  at  laft  returning  to  his  fleet,  thought  fit  to  weigh 
anchor,  and  let  fail  for  England  ;  when  he  took  in  his  paflfage  a  Spanifh  prize 
worth  fifty  thoufand  pounds,  with  which  he  arrived  at  Plymouth  -,  having  left 
behind,  in  Virginia,  one  hundred  and  feven  perlbns. 

The  Spanifli  prize  above-mentioned  was  not  the  only  circumftance  of  good 
fortune  which  happened  to  Sir  Walter  this  year  i  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  being 
now  totally  fupprefTed,  her  majeily  granted  him  twelve  thoufand  acres  of  the 
forfeited  lands  ;  and  this  great  eftate  he  planted  at  his  own  expence.  Sir  Wal- 
ter, encouraged  by  this  noble  grant,  fitted  out  a  third  fleet  for  Virginia ;  where 
the  colony,  having  lufFered  great  diib-efll's,  had  prevailed  on  Sir  Francis  Drake 
to  take  them  with  him  to  England.  Raleigh  had,  in  the  fpring  of  that  year» 
fent  a  Ihip  of  one  hundred  tons  for  the  fuccour  of  his  colony ;  but  not  arriving 
before  the  people  had  left  that  country,  fhe  returned  with  all  her  lading  to 
England.  In  1586  her  majefty  made  Sir  Walter  fenefchal  of  Cornwall  and 
Exeter,  and  lord-warden  of  the  ftannaries  in  Devonlhire  and  Cornwall.  The 
next  year  he  prepared  a  new  colony  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  for  Virginia ; 
appointing  Mr.  John  V/h'te  governor,  and  with  him  twelve  afllftants ;  and  in- 
corporated them  by  the  name  of  the  governor  and  afllftants  of  the  city  of  Ra- 
leigh in  Virginia.  On  their  arrival  at  Hattarafs,  the  governor  difpatched  a 
ftrong  party  to  Roanok,  expefling  to  find  fifteen  men  that  had  been  left  there ; 
but  they  fought  them  in  vain.  They  afterwards  found  that  Ibme  of  them  had 
been  murdered  by  the  lavages,  and  tlie  reft  driven  to  a  remote  pai-t  of  the  coun- 
try. This  new  colony  having  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  natives,  con- 
fidered  that  they  fliould  want  frelh  fupplies  of  provifions ;  and,  wanting  an 
-agent  to  go  to  England,  prevailed  on  their  governor  to  undertake  that  office, 
who  returned  with  his  fhips  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year.  Sir  Walter,  folicitous 
for  the  fafety  of  the  colony,  prepared  a  fleet  to  afilft  them  ;  but  the  apprehen- 
fions  of  an  invafion  from  Spain,  in  1588,  prevented  its  failing;  fo  that  gover- 
nor White  could  only  obtain  two  fmall  pinnaces,  which  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  fo  thoroughly  rifled  by  the  enemy,  that  they  were  obliged  to  return  back 
without  performing  the  voyage,  to  the  diltrefs  of  the  planters  abroad,  and  the 
regret  of  their  patron  at  home. 

About  this  time.  Sir  Walter  was  advanced  to  the  poll  of  captain  of  her  ma- 
jefty's  guard,  and  was  one  of  the  council  of  war  appointed  to  confider  of  the 
molt  etfedual  methods  for  the  fecurity  of  the  nation;  upon  which  occafion  he 
drew  up  a  fcheme  which  is  a  proof  of  his  judgment  and  abilities.  But  he  did 
not  confine  himfclf  to  the  office  of  giving  advice  i  he  raifed  and  difciplined  the 
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militia  of  Cornwall ;  andj  having  performed  all  pofTible  fervices  at  land,  joined 
the  fleet  with  a  fquadron  of  volunteers,  and  had  a  confiderable  Ihare  in  the  de- 
feat of  the  Spanilh  armada;  when  his  merit,  on  fo  important  a  crifis,  juflly 
raifed  him  ftill  higher  in  the  queen's  favour,  who  now  made  him  gentleman  of 
her  privy- chamber,  and  granted  him  fome  additional  advantages  in  his  wine  pa- 
tent. 

Don  Antonio,  king  of  Portugal,  being  expelled  from  his  dominions  by  Phi- 
lip II.  of  Spain,  in    1589,  queen  Elizabeth  contributed  fix  men  of  war,    and 
thrcefcore  thoufand  pounds,  in  order  to  reinftate  him,  and  encouraged  her  fub- 
je6ls  to  concur  in  that  defign.      Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  with  Sir  Francis  Drake^ 
and  Sir  John  Norris,  accompanied  that  prince  to  Portugal;  and,  in  this  expe- 
dition, they  took  a  great  number  of  hulks  belonging  to  the  Hans-towns,  laden, 
with  Spanifh  goods,  provifions,  and  ammunition.     Soon  after,  Raleigh  formed 
a.  defign  againft  the  Spaniards  in  the  Weft-Indies,  of  intercepting  the  plate-fleet, 
and  fitted  out  a  maritime  force  for  that  purpofe,  confifting  of  thirteen  fliips  of 
his  own  and  fellow-adventurers  ;    to  which  the  queen  added  two  men  of  vrar,. 
the  Garland  and  Forefight,  giving  hirn  a  commilTion  as  general  of  the  fleet,   the 
poft  of  lieutenant-general  being  conferred  on  Sir  John  Burgh.     He  fet  fail  in 
February,   1 591-2;  but  the  winds  proved  fo  contrary,  that  he  could  not  leave 
the  coaft  of  England  till  the   6th  of  May;  and  the  next  day  Sir  Martin  Fro- 
bifher  followed  and  overtook  him  with  the  queen's  letters   to  recall   him ;   but,, 
imagining  his  honour  engaged  in  the  undertaking,  he  purfued  his  courfe,  though 
he  was  informed  that  the  king  of  Spain  had  ordered  that  no  fliips  fliould  fail 
that  year,  nor  any  treafure  be  brought  from  the  Weft-Indies.     But,  on  the  nth 
6f  May,  meeting  with  a  ftorm  oif  Cape  Finifterre,  he  divided  his  fleet  into  two 
fquadrons,    committing    one  to  Sir  John  Burgh,    and  the  other  to  Sir  Martia, 
Frobi'her;  with  orders  to  the  latter  to  lie  off"  the  fouth  cape,    to  keep   in  and 
terrify  the  Spaniards  on  their  coafts,  while  the  former  lay  at  the  Azores  for  the 
earacs  from  the  Eaft-Indies.     The  fuccefs  of  thefe  direftions  was  anfwerable  to 
the  excellent  judgment  that  formed  them ;  for  the  Spanifli  admiral,  colleccing 
his  whole  naval  force   to  watch  Frobiflier,  left  the  caracs  unguarded,  and  the 
Madre  de  Dios,  then  efteemed  the  richeft  prize  ever  brought  to  England,  was 
feized  by  Sir  John  Burgh. 

In  the  height  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  favour  with  the  queen,  he  fell  under- 
her  majefty's  difpleafure  for  debauching  the  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throg- 
morton,  one  of  the  queen's  maids  of  lionour ;  and  the  confequence  of  the  amour 
difcovering  the  intrigue,  her  majefty  ordered  him  to  be  confined  for  feveral 
months,  and  difmiflTed  the  lady  from,  her  attendance;  to  whom  Sir  Wal- 
ter afterwards  made  the  moft  honourable  reparation  he  could  by  marriage  ; 
in  which  they  were  both  examples  of  conjugal  afte^lion  and  fidelity.  Wiiilft 
Raleigh  lay  under  this  difgrace  at  court,  he  projected  the  difcovery  of 
the  extenfive  empire  of  Guiana,  In  South-America,  which  the  Spaniards  > 
had  then  only  vifited.  Sir  Walter  having  provided  a  fquadron  of  ftiips, 
at  a  great  ex.pence,  the  lord  higliTadmiral  Howard,  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  con- 
ceived fo  good  an  opinion  of  the  defign,  that  they  both  concurred  in  it.  He 
fct  fail  from.  Plymouth  in  February,  1595,  and  arrived  at  the  ifle  of  Trinidad 
on  the  22d  of  March  ;  when  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  St,  Jofeph,  a  fmall 
city,  and  took  the  Spanifti  governor  prifoner.  He  then,  leaving  his  ftiips  at 
Curiapan,  with  an   hundred  raen,  in  feveral  little  barks,   failed   four  hundred 
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l"nlles  up  the  river  Oronoque,  in  fearch  of  Guiana  i  but  the  heat  of  the  weather, 
and  tlic  torrents,  obliged  him  to  return  the  lame  year.  In  1596  he  was  engaged 
in  the  expedition  to  Cadiz;  wherein  the  earl  of  Eiiex,  and  th.c  lord  high- ad- 
miral Howard,  were  joint  commanders.  On  the  20ih  of  June  ihey  arrived  be- 
fore CadiZi  The  lord  liigh-adn-iiral  was  of  opinion  that  the  land  forces  fliould  ~ 
attack  the  town  tirft,  that  the  fleet  might  not  be  expofed  to  the  fire  of  the  fliips, 
of  the  city,  and  forts  adjacent;  and  the  council  of  war  concurred  in  this  opi- 
nion J  but,  as  the  earl  of  Elfex  was  putting  his  m.en  into  boats,  in  order  to  land 
them,  Sir  Walter,  not  happening  to  have  been  prefent  at  tiie  council  of  war, 
went  direclly  to  the  earl,  and  offered  fuch  convincing  reafons.  againft  it,  and 
for  their  firlt  falling  upon  the  galleons  and  ihips  in  the  harbours,  that  the  earl 
faw  the  ncceffity  of  altering  his  fcheme,  and  defired  Sir  Walter  to  dilfuade  the 
admiral  from  that  of  landing.  He  did  fo  ;  the  admiral  was  convinced ;  and, 
by  Sir  Walter's  advice,  deferred  the  attack  till  the  next  day.  This  attack  was 
attended  with  wonderful  fuccefs  ;  the  city  was  taken  and  plundered ;  many  of 
the  principal  lliips  belonging  to  the  Spaniards  were  run  afliore ;  and  the  galleons, 
with  all  their  treafure,  burnt,  to  prevent  their  fiilling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Englifli. 

Sir  Walter  was  reflored  to  the  queen's  favour  in  1597,  and  performed  feveral 
other  fignal  fervices.  The  death  of  queen  Elizabeth  proved  a  great  misfortune 
to  him ;  for  her  fuccelTor  king  James  I.  had  been  greatly  prejudiced  againd 
him  by  the  earl  of  Ellex  ;  yet  he  did  not  difcover  his  diilike  for  Ibme  time, 
but  treated  him  with  apparent  kindnefs  :  however,  liis  majelly's  pacific  genius 
could  not  relilh  a  man  of  fo  martial  a  fpirit.  He  had  not  been  long  upon  the 
throne  before  Sir  Walter  was  difmifled  from  his  poft  of  captain  of  the  guards  ; 
and,  foon  after,  was  charged  with  being  engaged  in  a  plot  againft  his  majefty, 
and  with  carrying  on  a  fecret  correfpondence  with  the  king  of  Spain  ;  but  no 
clear  evidence  has  yet  been  produced  of  his  having  had  any  concern  in  it,  though 
he  was  brought  in  guilty,  and  fentenced  to  die.  Sir  Walter  had  good  reafoii 
to  conclude,  from  the  unjuft  manner  in  which  the  profecution  had  been  carried 
on  againft  him,  that  now  he  v/as  condemned  he  fliould  meet  with  no  favour. 
His  affairs,  however,  began  to  wear  a  more  favourable  afpect :  for  after  having 
been  kept  about  a  month  at  Winchefter,  in  daily  expedlation  of  death,  he  was 
removed  to  the  Tower  of  London ;  foon  after  which,  his  lady  petitioned  the 
king,  that  fhe  might  be  a  prifoner  with  her  hufband,  and  live  with  him  in  his 
.  confinement  i  and  her  requeft  was  granted.  By  degrees  Sir  Walter  obtained 
itill  greater  favours:  for  the  king  was  pleafed  to  grant  all  the  goods  and  chat- 
tels, forfeited  to  him  by  Raleigh's  conviction,  to  truftees  of  his  appointing,  foj- 
the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  and  of  his  lady  and  children.  Some  time  after 
his  eftate  followed  his  goods ;  and  now  he  began  to  conceive  himfclf  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  reftored  to  that  ilate  from  which  he  had  fallen.  In  this,  how- 
ever, he  was  greatly  miftaken  :  for  a  new  court  favourite  arifing,  Robert  Car, 
a  Scotfman,  who  had  no  fortune  of  his  own,  it  was  contrived  by  thole  who  had 
gaped  in  vain  for  Raleigh's  efliate  themfelves,  to  lay  the  foundation  ot  this 
favourite's  future  greatnefs  upon  the  ruin  of  Sir  Walter  and  his  family.  Eor 
being  thus  fruftrated  bf  the  effedts  of  Sir  Walter's  conviction,  they  pretended 
to  find  a  flaw  in  his  laft  conveyance  of  the  fee  and  inheritance  of  Sherborne 
unto  his  fon  ;  which  being  prior  to  Raleigh's  conviftion,  gave  the  crown  a  title 
paramount  to  that  which  was  underitood  to  be  therein,  when  the  forfeiture  was 
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granted  back  to  ILileigh.  Upon  an  information  in  the  court  of  Exchequer, 
judgment  was  given  for  the  crown,  and  the  effect  of  that  judgment  was  turned 
to  the  benefit  of  the  favourite,  v/ho  in  1609  had  a  complete  grant  of  all  that 
Raleigh  had  forfeited. 

Raleigh  fpcnt  a  great  part  of  his  confinement  in  writing  that  noble  and  im- 
mortal monument  of  his  parts   and   learning,  The  Hiilory  of  the  World.     He 
likewife  devoted  a  part  of  his  time  to  chemillry,  wherein  he  was  no  lels  fuc- 
cefsful,  difcovering  an  excellent  medicine  in  malignant  fevers,  which   bears  the 
name  of  his  Cordial,  though  it  has  been  doubted  whether  the  true  recipe  of  it 
be  ftill  preferved.     Befides  thefe,  he  turned  his  thoughts  on  various  other  fub- 
jefts,  all  beneficial  to  mankind,  and  in  that  light  worthy  of  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh.    The  patron  of  his  ftudies  was  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  the  glory  of  the 
houfe  of  Stuart,  the  darling  of  the  Britifh  nation  while  he  lived,  and  tiie  objedb 
of  its  fmcere  and  univerfal  lamentation,  by  his  untimely  death.     We  are  told^ 
that  prince  Henry  once  laid,  fpcaking  of  Raleigh,  "  That  no  king  but  his  fa- 
ther would  keep  fuch  a  bird  in  a  cage."     As  king  James   himfeif  affeited  ta 
be  a  man  of  learning,  and  a  patron  of  men  of  letters,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, that  Raleigli's  literary  labours  would  have  recommended  him  to  his  ma- 
jefty.     But  this  v/as  not  the  cafe ;  for  v/e  are  affured  by  Francis  Ofborne,  "  that 
though  his  majeily  had  been  intemperately  praifed  by  flatterers  for  fome  of  the 
weakeft  of  his  own  compofitions,  yet  he  could  not  forbear,  out  of  an  imperti- 
nent emulation,  to  afFe6l  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  the  lels,  becaufe  of  tlie  great  repute 
which  followed  him  for  his  excellent  pen."     And  we  are   elfewhere  told,  thac 
Sir  Walter's  Hiftory  of  the  World  gave   James  fo  much  difpleafure,  *'  that  at 
its  firft  publication  it  was  forbid ;  and  particularly,  for  fome  pallages  in  it  which 
affefted  the  Spaniards;  as  alfo  for  being  too  plain  with  the  faults  of  princes  in 
his  preface.*" 

When  Sir  Walter  had  been  a  prifoner  in  the  Tower  above  twelve  years,  he 
at  length  obtained  his  enlargement.  And  now  he  could  not  content  himfeif 
with  leading  an  indolent  life  in  retirement 3  but  was  defirous  of  fpending  the 
latter  part  of  his  days,  as  he  had  fpent  the  former,  in  the  purfuit  of  honour,  and 
in  the  fervice  of  his  country;  or,  as  he  himfeif  with  grcat  dignity  exprelfed  it, 
in  a  letter  to  fccretary  Winwood,  "  To  die  for  theking^  and  not  by  the  king^ 
is  all  the  ambition  I  have  in  the  world."  The  fcheme  he  had  now  at  heart  was.- 
his  old  one,,  of  fettling  Guiana;  and  his  m?jefty  granted  him  a  patent  for  that 
purpofe,  at  leall  under  the  privy-feal,  if  not  under  the  great  feal  of  England  ;. 
which  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  on  being  applied  to,  allured  him  was.  a  fufficient  par- 
don for  all  that  was  paft,  as  the  king  had  made  him  admiral  of  his  fleet,  and 
given  him  the  power  of  martial  law  over  his  officers  and  foldiers.  The  v/hole 
expence  of  this  expedition  was  defrayed  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  his  friends. 
In  their  paflage  they  met  with  various  difappointments  ;  however,  in  November,. 
.1617,  they  came  in  fight  of  Guiana,  and  anchored  five  degrees  off  the  river 
Caliana.  Here  Sir  Walter  was  received  with  the  utmofl:  joy  by  the  Indians,  wha 
offered  him  the  fovereignty  of  tlie  countiy,.  v/hich  he  declined.  His  extreme 
licknefs  preventing  his  attempting  the  difcovery  of  the  gold  mine  in  perfon, 
he  deputed  captain  Keymis.  to  that  fervice,  ordering  him  to  fail  with  five  Ihips. 
into  the  river  Oronoque;  but,  three  weeks  after,  he  and  his  men  landing  by 
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night  nearer  a  Spanlfli  town  than  they  expeded,  they  were  fet  upon  by  tlic  Spa- 
nilh  troops,  who  were  prepared  for  their  coming.  This  uncxpeclctl  attack  fooii 
threw  them  into  confufion  v  and,  had  not  fome  of  the  leaders  animated  the  reft, 
they  had  all  been  cut  to  pieces  :  but  the  others,  by  their  example,  loon  rally- 
ing, they  made  fuch  a  vigorous  oppofition,  that  they  forced  the  Spaniards  to 
retreat.  In  the  warmth  of  the  purfuit,  the  Englifli  found  tiiemfelves  at  the  Spa- 
nilh  town  before  they  knew  where  they  were.  Here  the  battle  was  renewed, 
and  they  were  afiaulted  by  the  governor  himfelf,  and  four  or  five  captains,  at 
the  head  of  their  companies,  when  captain  Raleigh,  the  eldeft  Ton  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter, hurried  on  by  the  heat  and  impatience  of  youth,  not  waiting  for  the  muf- 
keteers,  ruflied  forward,  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  pikes,  and,  having  killed 
one  of  the  Spanifli  captains,  was  fhot  by  another;  but,  prefling  Hill  forward  with 
his  fword,  upon  the  captain  who  had  fliot  him,  the  Spaniard,  v/ith  the  butt-end 
of  his  mufket,  felled  him  to  the  ground,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life  ;  v/hen  his 
ferjeant  immediately  thrufl:  the  Spanifh  captain  through  the  body  with  his  hal- 
bert.  Two  other  captains,  and  the  governor  himfelf,  fell  in  this  engagement. 
The  Spanifh  leaders  being  thus  difpatched,  the  reft  fled;  fome  took  fhelter  about 
the  market-place,  from  whence  they  killed  and  wounded  the  Englifh  at  pleafurej 
fo  that  there  was  no  way  left  for  fafety  but  by  firing  the  town,  and  driving  the. 
enemy  to  the  woods  and  mountains.  Captain  Keymis  had  now  an  opportunity 
of  vifiting  the  mine,  which  he  attempted  with  captain  Thornhurft,  Mr.  W. 
Herbert,  Sir  John  Hamden,  and  others  3  but,  upon  their  falling  into  an  am^ 
bufcade,  in  which  they  loft  many  of  their  men,  they  returned  to  Sir  Walter, 
without  difcovering  the  mine.  As  fome  mitigation  of  their  ill  fuccefs,  and  as 
an  inducement  to  further  hopes,  Keymis  produced  two  ingots  of  gold,  which 
they  had  found  in  the  town,  together  v/ith  a  large  quantity  of  papers  found  in 
-the  governor's  ftudy.  Among  thefe  were  four  letters,  v/hich  difcovercd  not  only 
Raleigh's  whole  enterprize  to  have  been  betrayed,  but  his  life  hereby  put  into 
the  power  of  the  Spaniards.  Thefe  letters  alfo  difcovered  the  preparations  made 
by  the  Spaniards  to  receive  Raleigh.  To  the  juft  indignation  which  Sir  Wal- 
ter conceived  upon  this  occafion,  was  added  the  mortification  of  finding  that 
Keymis  had  made  no  trial  of  the  mine.  He  reproached  ihat  captain  with 
having  undone  him,  and  v/ounded  his  credit  with  the  king  paft  recovery.  This 
afFeded  Keymis  fo  fenfibly,  that  he  retired  to  his  cabbin,  v/here  he  {hot  him- 
felf; but,  finding  the  wound  was  not  mortal,  he  difpatched  liimJclf  with  a 
knife,  which  he  thruft  into  his  heart.  The  ill  ftate  of  $iir  Walter's  health  would 
not  luffer  him  to  repair  Keymds's  neglect.  He  was  incapable  of  fuch  a  voyage^ 
and,  at  the  fanie  time,  was  in  continual  apprehenfion  of  being  attacked  by  the 
Spanifli  fleet,  fent  out  on  purpofe  to  lay  wait  for  and  deftroy  him  ;  but  tlie 
enemy  miffed  him,  by  ftaying  in  the  wrong  place.  On  his  return  home,  he 
found  that  king  James  had  publifhed  a  proclamation  declaring  his  deteitation 
of  his  condudj  afferting  that  his  majefty  had,  by  exprefs  limitation,  reftraincd 
and  forbid  Raleigh  from  attempting  any  a6t  of  hoftility  againft  his  brother  of 
Spain  ;  yet  it  is  evident,  that  the  comiTuiilon  contained  no  fuch  limitation.  This 
proclamation,  however,  did  not  deter  Sir  Walter  from  landing,  >vho  refolved 
to  furrender  himfelf  into  the  king's  hands,  to  whom  he  wrote  a  letter  in  de- 
fence of  his  condud.  He  was  feized  on  the  road  to  London,  and  returned 
with  the  ofHcers  to  Plymouth.  W^hen  he  arrived  at  London  he  was  permitted 
the  conhnement  of  his  own  houfe  ;  but  having  good  reaibanot  to  truft  himfelf  to 
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.Liic  iTiercv  of  rhc  court,  he  formed  a  defign  to  efcapc  into  France;  which  being 
dilcovered,  he  was  feized  in  a  boat  below  Woolwich,  and  on  the  tenth  of  Au- 
guil,  i6iS,  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  His  death  v/as  now  abfolutely-dcrer- 
minecl,  yec  it  was  not  cafy  to  find  a  method  to  compafs  it,  fince  his' conduct  in 
his  late  expedition  could  not  be  Ilretched  in  law  to  luch  a  fentence ;  it  was  re- 
f( lived  therefore  to  facrifice  him  to  Spain,  in  a  manner  that  has  juftly  expofed.the 
court  CO  the  abhorrence  of  all  fucceeding  ages,  by  calling  him  down  to- judg- 
ment on  his  former  fentence  palled  fifteen  years  before.  In  confcquence  of 
this  refolution,  he,  having  the  day  before  received  notice  to  prepare  himfelf  for 
^death,  was,  on  the  28th  of  06bober,  taken  out  of  his  bed,  in  the  hot  fit  of  an 
ague,  and  carried  to  the  King's  Bench  bar  at  Weltminfter,  where  the  chief-juf- 
tice  ordered  the  record  of  his  convidlion  and  judgment  in  1603,  to  be  read, 
and  then  demanded,  What  he  had  to  offer  why  execution  lliould  not  be  awarded 
againlt  him  ?  To  this  Sir  Walter  pleaded  his  commifilon  for  his  laft  voyage, 
which  implied  a  reftoring  life  to  him,  by  giving  him  power,  as  marfhal,  on 
the  life  and  death  of  others.  He  then  began  to  jultify  his  condu6t  in  that  voy- 
age ;  but  the  court  refufed  to  hear  him,  and  he  was  ordered  for  execution  the 
next  day.  He  defired  he  might  not  be  cut  off  lb  fuddenly,  calling  upon  God 
to  be  his  iudge,  before  whom  he  Ihould  fhortly  appear.  That  he  was  never  dii- 
ioyal  to  his  mpjefty,  ''  which!  will  juftify,  '  faid  he,  "  where  I  fliall  not  fear  the 
face  of  .f.ny  king  upon  earth." 

The  very  next  day,  being  Thurfday  the  29th  of  Oftober,  16 18,  Sir  Walter 
was  conducted  by  the  flieriffs  of  Middlefex  to  the  fcaffold  which  was  ercfted  in 
Old-Palace-Yard,  Wellminfter.  He  had  eat  his  breakfail,  and  fmoked  his 
pipe  that  morning,  with  great  chearfulnefs  ;  and  made  no  more  of  death,  than 
if  he  had  been  to  take  a  journey.  The  dean  of  Weflminfter  attended  him  in 
his  laft  moments ;  and  being  furprized  at  our  hero's  contempt  of  death,  expof- 
lulated  with  him  upon  it.  But  Sir  Walter  told  him  plainly,  that  he  never 
feared  death,  and  much  lefs  then,  for  which  he  bleffed  God  j  and  as  to  the 
manner  of  it,  though  to  others  it  might  feem  grievous,  yet  for  himfelf  he  had 
rather  die  fo  than  in  a  burning  fever.  He  converfed  freely  on  the  fcaffold  with 
the  earl  of  Arundel,  and  others  of  the  nobility,  and  vindicated  himfelf  from 
feveral  afperfions  ;  particularly -the  charge  of  having  entered  into  a  correfpon- 
dence  with  France,  and  fpoken  of  the  king  in  difloyal  terms.  He  endeavoured 
likev/ife  to  clear  himfelf  from  the  fufpicion  of  having  perfecuted  the  earl  of 
Effex,  and  infulted  him  at  his  deatli.  "  I  v/ill  borrow  (laid  he)  but  a  little 
time  more  of  Mr.  Sheriff,  that  I  may  not  detain  him  too  long;  and  herein  I 
fhall  fpeak  of  the  imputation  la"d  upon  me,  through  the  jealoufy  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  I  had  been  a  perfecutor  of  my  lord  of  Effex ;  that  I  rejoiced  in  his 
death,  and  ftood  in  a  window  over-againft  him,  when  he  fuffered,  and  puffed 
out  tobacco  in  defiance  of  him ;  whereas  God  is  my  witnefs,  that  I  fhed  tears 
for  him  when  he  died  ;  and  as  I  hope  to  look  God  in  the  fiice  hereafter,  my 
lord  of  Effex  did  not  fee  my  face  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  for  I  was  far  off, 
in  the  r^rmoury,  where  I  faw  him,  but  he  faw  not  me.  'Tis  true,  I  was  of  a 
contrary  fa6lion  ;  but  I  take  the  fame  God  to  witnefs,  that  I  had  no  hand  in  his 
death,  nor  bore  him  any  ill  aficdion,-,  but  always  believed  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  me  that  his  life  liad  been  preferved.  For  after  his  fall,  I  got  the  hatred 
of  thofc  who  wiflied  me  well  before ;  and,  thofe  who  fet  me  againrt:  him,  fet 
thcmfelves  afterwards  againit   me,    and  were  my  greateft  enemies.     And  my 
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foul  hath  many  times  been  grieved,  that  I  was  not  nearer  to  liim  when  he  died ; 
bccaufe,  as  I  underllood  afterwards,  he  afked  for  me  at  his  death,  and  defired 
to  have  been  reconciled  to  me." 

Sir  Walter  concluded  with  defirin^  the  fpedators  to  join  with  him  in  prayer 
to  God,  "  whom  (faid  he)  I  have  grievoufly  offended,  being  a  man  full  ot  vani- 
ty, who  has  lived  a  finful  life,  in  fuch  callings  as  have  been  moft  Inducing  to 
it.  For  I  have  been  a  foldier,  a  failor,  and  a  courtier  ;  which  are  all  courfes  of 
wickednefs  and  vice."  Proclamation  being  then  made,  that  all  men  Ihould  de- 
part the  fcaffold,  he  prepared  himfelf  for  death,  giving  away  his  hat  and  ca.p, 
and  money,  to  Ibme  attendants  who  Itood  near  him.  When  he  took  leave  of 
the  lords,  and  other  gentlemen  who  were  on  the  fcaffold,  he  entreated  the  earl 
of  Arundel  to  ufe  his  endeavours  with  the  king,  that  no  fcandalous  writings  to 
defame  him  fhould  be  publilhed  after  his  death;  concluding, '*♦  I  have  a  long 
journey  to  go,  and  therefore  will  take  my  leave."  Then  having  put  off  hi? 
gown  and  doublet,  he  called  to  the  executioner  to  fhew  him  the  axe ;  whick 
not  being  prefently  done,  he  faid,  "  I  pray  thee  let  me  fee  it ;  doft  thou  think 
I  am  afraid  of  it  ?"  And  having  it  in  his  hands,  he  felt  along  the  edge  of  it 
and  fmiling  faid  to  the  Iheriff,  "  This  is  a  fharp  medicine,  but  it  is  a  founU 
cure  for  all  difeafes."  The  executioner  kneeling  down  and  afkino-  his  for- 
givenefs.  Sir  Walter,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  fhoulder,  granted  it  ; 'and  being 
afked  which  way  he  would  lay  himfelf  upon  the  block,  he  anfwered,  '<  So  the 
heart  be  right,  it  is  no  matter  which  way  the  head  lies."  His  head  was  ftruck 
off  at  two  blows,  his  body  never  fhrinking  nor  moving. 

Thus  fell  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  the  fixty-fixth  year  of  his  age.  His  deatk 
was  greatly  lamented  by  the  Englifli'  nation,  though  it  gave  the  iitmoft  fatisfac- 
tion  to  the  Spanifh  court.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  very  great  abilities 
and  of  uncommon  courage.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  his  charafter  was  a  com- 
bijiation  of  almoit  every  eminent  quality ;  he  was  the  foldier,  ftatefman,  and 
fcholar  united ;  and  had  he  lived  v/ith  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  he  would 'have 
made  a  juft  parallel  to  Cicfar  and  Xenophon,  being, -like  them,  equally  mafter 
of  the  fword  and  the  pen.  Both  at  fea  and  land,  he  was  remarkably  indefati- 
gable and  induflrious.  It  is  faid,  that  whether  h"  was  engaged. in  important 
and  arduous  expeditions,  bufy  in  court  tranfadions,  or  purfuing  fchemes  of  plea- 
sure, he  never  failed  to  dedicate  at  leaft  four  hours  every  day  to  ftudy,  by 
which  he  became  mafter  of  fo  great  an  extent  of  knowledge,  and  was  enabled 
as.Thomfon*  expreffes  it,    to  ■  enrich  the  world  with  his  prifon-hours.     When 

♦' Thi.s.  elegant  and  pleafing  poet  has  celebrated  Sir' Walter  Ral(^igh  in  the  following  lines  :  . 


————*♦  Who  can  fpeak 
''  The  nnroerous  worthies  of  the  Maiden  Reign?  - 
♦*  In  Raleigh  mark  their  every  glory  niix'd  ; 
•'  Raleigh,  the  fcoarge  of  Spain  !  whofe  bread  wkh  alF  ' 
**The  fage^ -the  patriot,  and  the  hero  burn'd. 
*'  Nor  funk  his  vigour,  .vhen  a  coward-reign- 
*'•  The  warrior,  fetter'd,  and  at  lart  refigfn'd, ;. 
"  To  £lut  the  vengeance  of  a  vanquifli'd  fi)e. 
••  Then,  a«ftive.AilI  and  unrefirain'd,  his  mind 
♦*  Explor'd  the  valt  cxt«?nt  oif  ages  paft^  . 
"  Artd  with  his  prifon-hours  cnrith'd  the  world  ; 
"Yet  found^no  times,  in  all  the  long  refcarch, 

••  So  glorious,  or  fo  bafe,  as  thofe  he  prov'd,  '  ^^ 

•*  In  which  he  conquer'd,  and  in  whicli  he  bledi".  * 
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engaged  in  the  public  feivice,  he  underwent  all  the  labours  that  attend  a  fol- 
dicr,''and  fared  as  the  meaneft  ;  and  no  common  mariner  took  more  pains,  or 
haza'rded  more  in  the  moft  difficult  attempts.  Indeed,  king  James  himfclf  bore 
tctlimony  to  the  great  worth  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  though  in  a  manner  that 
reflefts  everlafting  diflionour  on  himfelf.  For  this  pufillanimous  prince,  foon 
after  Sir  Walter's  execution,  beginning  to  fee  how  he  was  like  to  be  deluJ-^d 
by  the  Spaniih  miniftry,  made  one  of  his  own  minifters  write  to  his  agent  in 
Spain,  to  let  that  court  know,  they  Ihould  be  looked  upon  as  the  moft  unwor- 
thy people  in  the  world,  if  they  did  not  now  ad  with  fincerity,  fince  his  ma- 
jefty  had  given  fo  many  teftimonies  of  his;  and  now  of  late,  "  by  caufing  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  to  be  put  to  death,  chieily  for  the  giving  them  fatisfaftion. 
Further  tjo  let  them  fee  how,  in  many  adtions  of  late,  his  majefty  had  ftrained 
upon  the  affeftions  of  his  people,  and  efpecially  in  this  laft  concerning  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  who  died  with  a  great  deal  of  courage  and  conftancy.  Laftly, 
that  he  Ihould  let  them  know,  how  able  a  man  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was,  to  have 
done  his  majefty  fervice.  Yet,  to  give  them  content,  he  hath  not  fpared  him ; 
when,  by  prelerving  him,  he  might  have  given  great  fatisfaftion  to  his  fubjeds, 
and  had  at  command,  upon  all  occafions,  as  ufeful  a  man  as  ferved  any  prince  in 
Ghriftendoni." 

Sir  Walter's  principal  literary  performance  is  his  Hiftory  of  the  World  ;  which 
was  firft  publiftie'd  in  1614,  in  folio.  It  has  been  many  times  re-printed;  but 
the  beft  edition  is  that  publiflied  by  Mr.  Oldys,  in  1736,  in  two  volumes,  fo- 
lio. Great  encomiums  have  been  paffed  upon  this  elaborate  work;  and,  among 
others,  Felton,  in  his  Difiertation  on  the  Claftics,  gives  the  following  character 
of  it :'"  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Pliftory  of  the  World  is  a  work  of  fo  vaft  a  com- 
pafs,  fuch  endlefs  variety,  that  no  genius,  but  one  adventurous  as  his  own, 
durft  have  undertaken  that  grand  defign.  I  do  not  apprehend  any  great  diffi- 
culty in  coUedting  and  common-placing  an  univerfal  hiftory  from  the  whole 
body  of  hiftorians;  that  is  nothing  but  mechanic  labour  :  but  to  digeft  tlie 
feveral  authors  in  his  mind,  to  take  in  all  their  majefty,  ftrength,  and  beauty, 
to  raife  the  fpirit  of  meaner  hiftorians,  and  to  equal  all  the  excellencies  of  the 
beft,  is  Sir  Walter's  peculiar  praife.  His  ftile  is  the  moft  perfett,  the  happieft, 
<ind' moft  beautiful  of  the  age  he  wrote  in,  majeftic,  clear,  and  manly;  and  he 
appears  every  where  fo  fuperior,  rather  than  unequal,  to  his  fubjeft,  that  the 

fpirit  of  Rome  and  Athens  feems  to  be  breathed  into  his  work. To  conclude, 

his  admirable  performance  in  fuch  a  prodigious  undertaking,  ftieweth,  that 
had  he  attempted  the  hiftory  of  his  own  country,  or  his  own  times,  he  would 
-have  equalled  even  Livy  and  Thucydides  ;  and  the  annals  of  queen  Elizabeth  by 
his  pen  had  been  the  brighteft  glory  of  her  reign,  and  would  have  tranffnitted 
his  hiftory  as  the  ftandard  of  our  language  even  to  the  prefent  age." 

Sir  Walter  2.U0  wrote  many  fmall  tra^s,  and  feveral  poems,  which  were  col- 
ie£ted  and  publiftied  in  tv/o  volumes,  8vo.  in  174B.  Among  thefe  pieces  are 
the  following,  viz.  i .  A  Difcourfe  on  the  Invention  of  Shipping ;  2.  Obferva- 
tiojis  concerning  the  Caufes  of  the  Magnificence  and  Opulence  of  Cities :  3. 
The  Prince;  or  Maxims  of  State:  4.  A  Dialogue  between  a  Counfellor  of 
State,  and  a  Juftice  of  Peace,  concerning  the  Prerogative  of  Parliaments :  5. 
Obfervations  concerning  the  Royal  Navy  and  Sca-fervice:  6.  Inftruftions  to  his 
Son,  and  Pofterity. 

RAY  > 
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RAY  (John)  a  celebrated  Englifh  naturalifl:,  was  the  ion  of  a  blaclcfmith, 
and  was  born  at  Black  Notley,  in  Eflex,  the  29th  of  November,  1628.  He 
received  the  firft  rudiments  of  learning  at  a  fchool  in  Braintree,  and  in  1644 
was. admitted  of  Catharine-hall,  Cambridge,  whence  he  removed  to  Trinity- 
college  in  the  fame  univerfity.  Retook  the  degrees  in  arcs,  and  was  chofcn  fellow 
of  his  college;  and  the  learned  Duport,  famous  for  his  flcill  in  Greek,  who 
had  been  his  tutor,  ufed  to  fay,  that  the  chief  of  ail  his  pupils,  and  to  whom 
he  efteemed  none  of  the  reft  comparable,  were  Mr.  Ray  and  Dr.  Barrow,  who 
were  of  the  fame  ftanding.  In  1651  he.  was  appointed  Greek  lefturer  in  his 
college;  in  1653,  mathematical  lecturer ;  and,  in  1655,  humanity  reader ;  which 
three  appointments  Haew  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  in  this  early  period  of 
his  life,  for  his  (kill  in  languages,  polite  literature,  and  the  fciences.  Having 
injured  his  health  by  too  clofe  an  application  to  his  iludies,  he  was  oMiged  at 
his  leifure  hours  to  exercife  himfelf  by  riding  or  walking  in  the  fieicis ;  and 
this  led  him  to  the.ftudy  of  botany.  In  1660. he  publiflied  a  Catalogue  of  the 
Cambridge  Plants,  which  met  with  a  good  reception  ;  and  the  fame  year  he  was 
ordained  deacon  and  prieft.  Tiie  year  following  he  made  a  tour  through  fe- 
veral  parts  of  Scotland  as  well  aS' England,  in  fearch  of  plants  and  other  natural 
curiofities,  accompanied  by  Francis  Willoughby,  Efq.  and  other  gentlemen. 
In  1662  he  refignedhis  fellowfhip  of  Trinity-college,  becaufe  he  could  not  comply 
with  all  the  conditions  required  by  the  acl  of  uniformity.  He  afterwards  tra- 
velled, in  company  with  Mr.  \Villoughby,  Mr.  Skippon,  and  otliers,  through 
Holland,  Germany,  Italy,  France,  &c.  took  feveral  tours  in  England,  and  was 
admitted  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  -  In  1-672,  Mr.  Willoughby  dying,  ap- 
pointed him  one  of  hts  executors,  and  guardian  to  his  children,  and  left  him 
an  annuity  of  60I.  for  his  life  ;  the  latter  part  of  which  was  attended  with  much 
pain,  occafioned  by  feveral  ulcers  in  his  legs.  He  died  at  Black-Notley,  on 
the  17th  of  January,  1705-6,  and  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  that  place, 
where  a  monument,  v/ith  a  long  Latin  infcription,,  was  erected  to  his  memory. 
He  was  modefl,  aitable,  and  communicative,  and  was  difcinguilhed  by  his  pro- 
bity, charity,  fobriety,  and  piety.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  works,  the 
principal  of  which  belides  that  already  mentioned  are,  i.  Catalogus  Plantarum 
Anglic:  2.  Obfervations  Topographical,  Moral,  &c.  3.  Hijioria  Plant arum^  Spe- 
cies haSieniis  editas,  al'iajque  injuper  multas  noviter  invsntas  ^  dejcriptas  comple^enSy 
3  vols.  4.  Methodus  Plantarum:  5.  Syiiopjis  Methodica  Anhnalium  quadrupedum 
etjerpentini  Generis:  6.  Synopfis  Methodica  Avium  et  Pifciiun  :  7.  Hijloria  Inje^lo- 
rum.  Opus  pojlbumum  :  %! Methodus  InJe£lormn  :  9.  The  Wifdom  of  God,  mani- 
fefted  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation  :  10.  Phyiico-Theological  Dilcourfes  con- 
cerning the  Chaos,  Deluge,  and  the  Diflblution  of  the  World :  11,  Phijofophi- 
cal  Letters,  &c. 

RICHARDSON  (Samuel)  an  eminent  Englifh  writer,  was  born  in  the  year 
of  the  Revolution,  1688,  and  bred  to  the  bufinefs  of  a  printer,  which  he  exer- 
cifcd  all  his  life  with  diftinguillicd  eminence.  Though  he  underftood  no  lan- 
guage but  his  own,  he  acquired  a  confiderable  degree  of  reputation,  as  an  author 
in  the  romance-way.  His  Pamela,  Clarifla,  and  Sir  Charles  Grandifdh,  have 
been  univerfally  read  ;  and  they  fhew  a  wonderful  power  over  the  pafllons,  in 
which  his  ftrength  chiefly  lay.  Hii  purpofe  was  to  promote  virtue  and  moral 
perfedioji :  and  hence,  like  many  other  writers,  who  have  been  animated  with. 
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tiiis  noble  Eeal,  he  was  led  to  defcribe  human  nature,  rather  as  he  wifhed  her 
to  be,  than  as  fhe  really  is  ;  not  as  flie  appears  in  her  prefcnt  depraved  ftate, 
but  as  {he  would  appear  when  reformed  and  purified ;  and  we  may  venture  to 
fay,  that  whoever  ihall  form  their  judgment  of  the  human  kind  from  Mr.  Rich- 
ardfon,  and  affix  to  it  all  thofe  effeminate  and  fantaftic  ideas  of  fentiment,  de- 
licacy, and  refinement,  which  his  defcriptions  are  too  apt  to  fuggcft,  will  find 
themfelves  little  qualified  for  commerce  with  the  world.  The  truth  is,  this  in- 
genious writer,  with  a  view  of  exalting  the  nature  of  man,  has  adopted  Shaftef- 
bury's  fyllem  of  it,  as  the  foundation  of  his  works  j  while  others  have  adopted 
that  of  Hobbes,  with  a  view  of  degrading  it.  But  have  either  of  them  philo- 
fbphiftd  rightly  ?  is  human  nature  either  fo  good  as  Shaftefbury,  or  fo  bad  as 
Hobbes,  hath  defcribed  it  ?  perhaps  not.  Perliaps  it  is  more  of  the  mixed  kind  j 
and  has  in  it  much  good  and  much  evil,  which  prevail  in  different  perfons  ac- 
cording to  the  temperament  and  conftitution  of  each ;  and  this  being  in  reality 
the  cafe,  it  fhould  feem  that  thofe  writers,  who,  like  Fielding,  have  reprefemed 
it  thus,  have  reprefented  it  the  moft  truly,  and  the  moft  like  itfelf. 

Mr.  Richardfon  died  of  the  palfy,  after  a  few  days  illnefs,  on  the  4th  of  July^ 
1761,  in  the  feventy-third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent  part's, 
and  a  lover  of  virtue ;  which  he  ftiewed  in  his  life  and  converfation,  as  well  as 
in  his  writings.  Befides  the  works  above-mentioned,  he  publifhed  a  Tour 
through  Britain,  in  four  vols,  and  a  volume  of  letters  upon  various  fubjeds* 
He  is  faid  to  have  delighted  in  letter-writing  from  his  cI\ildhood,  and  therefore 
was  the  more  eafily  induced  to  throw  his  romances  into  that  form  -,  which,  if  it 
enlivens  the  hiftory  in  fome  refpeds,  yet  lengthens  it  with  uninterefting 
prate,  and  formalities  that  mean  nothing »  and  on  that  account  is  fometimes 
found  rather  tedioua  and  fatiguing. 

RIDLEY  (Nicholas)  one  of  the  principal  inftruments  of  the  reformation, 
and  who  fuffered  martyrdom  for  it  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  was  born  of 
an  ancient  family  in  Tyncdale,  near  the  Scotch  borders,  in-  Northumberland. 
His  fchool  education  he  received  at  Newcaicle  upon  Tyne,  whence  he  was  re- 
moved to  Pembroke-Hall  in  Cambridge,  at  the  charge  of  his  uncle  Dr.  Robert 
Ridley,  about  the  year  15 18.  Here  he  acquired  a  competent  fkill  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  tongues,  as  well  as  in  the  phiiofopiiy  and  theology  of  the  fchools.- 
His  reputation  was  fuch  as  to  procure  him  the  efteem  of  the  other  univerfity, 
as  well  as  of  his.  own;  for  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1524,  the  mailer  and 
fcllov/s  of  Univerfity-CoUege  in  Oxford,  invited  him  to  accept  of  an  exhibition, 
founded  by  Walter  Skyrley  bifliop  of  Durham,  which  he  declined.  The  next 
year  he  took  the  degree  of  matter  of  arts.  His  uncle  was  now  willing  to  add' 
to  his  attainments,  the  advantages  of  travel,  and  the  improvement  of  foreign 
univerfities ;  and  as  his  ftudies  were  direfled  to  divinity,  he  fent  him  to  fpend 
fome  time  among  the  dodors  of  the  Sorbonne  at  Pajris  (which  was  then  the  moft 
celebrated  univerfity  in  Europe)  and  afterwards  among  the  profelTors  of  Lou- 
vain.  Having  (laid  three  years  abroad,  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  and  there 
purfued  his  theological  ftudies.  He  was  fenior  proi5lor  of  the  univerfity,  when 
the  important  point  of  the  pope's  fupremacy  came  before  them  to  be  examined 
upon  the  authority  of  fcripture  ;  and  their  leiblution  after  mature  deliberation, 
**  That  the  biihop  of  Rome  had  no  more  authority  or  jurifdidion  derived  to 
him  from  God,  in  this  kingdom  of  England;,  than  any  other  foreign  bifliop," 

was 
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■was  figned  In  the  name  of  the  univcrfity  by  Simon  Heynes,  vice-chancellor, 
Nicholas  Ridley  and  Richard  Wilkes,  proftors.  He  loft  his  uncle  in  1536; 
but  the  education  he  had  received,  and  the  improvements  he  had  made,  foon 
recommended  him  to  another  patron,  viz.  Cranmer,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
who  appointed  him  his  domeftic  chaplain,  and  collated  him  to  the  vicarage  of 
Heme  in  Kent.  He  bore  his  teflimony  in  the  pulpit  here  againfl:  the  a6t  of 
the  fix  articles,  and  inftru6lcd  his  charge  in  the  pure  dodrines  of  the  gofpel, 
as  far  as  they  were  yet  difcovered  to  him;  but  tranfubflantiation  was  at  this 
time  an  article  of  his  creed.  During  his  retirement  at  this  place,  he  read  a 
little  treatife  written  feven  hundred  years  before  by  a  monk  named  Bertram. 
This  firfl  opened  his  eyes,  and  determined  him  more  accurately  to  fearch  the 
fcriptures  in  this  article,  and  the  doftrines  of  the  primitive  fathers.  His  dif- 
coveries  he  communicated  to  his  patron,  and  the  event  was  the  convi6lion  of 
them  both,  that  this  dodtrine  was  novel  and  erroneous. 

After  he  had  continued  about  two  years  at  Heme,  he  was  chofen  mafter  of 
Pembroke-Hail,  and  appointed  chaplain  to  king  Henry  VIII.  and  the  cathedral 
church  of  Canterbury  being  made  collegiate,  he  obtained  the  fifth  prebendal 
ftall  in  it ;  and  fuch  was  his  courage  and  zeal  for  the  reformation,  that,  next 
to  the  archbifhop,  he  was  thought  to  be  its  greatefl  fupport  among  the  clergy. 
In  the  fuccceding  reign  of  Edward  VI.  when  a  royal  vifitation  was  refolved  on 
throughout  the  kingdom,  he  attended  the  vlfitors  of  the  northern  circuit  as 
their  preacher,  to  inflrud  that  part  of  the  nation  in  the  principles  of  religion. 
In  1547  he  was  appointed  bifliop  of  Rochefter,  and  was  confecrated  in  the  ufual 
form  of  popifh  bifhops,  as  the  new  ordinal  had  not  yet  taken  place.  When  Bon- 
ner was  deprived  of  the  bifhopric  of  London,  Ridley  was  pitched  upon  as  a 
proper  perfon  to  fill  that  important  fee,  being  efleemed,  fays  Burnet,  both  the 
mofl  learned,  and  moft  thoroughly  zealous  for  the  reformation.  A  little  before 
the  death  of  king  Edward,  he  was  named  to  fuccecd  to  the  bifhopric  of  Dur- 
ham ;  but  great  as  the  honours  were  which  he  received  or  were  intended  him,  • 
the  highefl  were  referved  for  him  under  queen  Mary ;  which  were,  to  be  a  pri- 
foner  for  the  gofpel,  a  confefTor  of  Chrift  in  bonds,  and  a  martyr  for  his  truth. 
He  was  burnt  at  Oxford  with  bifhop  Latimer,  on  the  i6th  of  Oftober,   1555. 

Some  of  the  writings  of  this  pious  and  learned  prelate  are  now  loft,  fomc 
may  be  feen  In  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  and  fome  are  exhibited  in  his  life  writ- 
ten by  Glocefler  Ridley,  to  which  we  muft  refer  the  reader,  if  he  is  defu-ous 
of  a  fatisfaftory  account  of  this  excellent  perfon's  life,  learning,  and  fufferings  j 
or  of  the  plan  and  progrefs  of  the  reformation,  which  is  there  delineated  with 
great  candour,  accuracy,  and  judgment. 

RILEY  (John)  one  of  the  befl  native  painters  that  have  flourilhcd  in  Eng- 
land, was  born  in  the  year  1646,  and  received  Inflrudtions  from  Fuller  and 
Zouft,  but  his  talents  were  obfcured  by  the  fame,  rather  than  by  the  merit  of 
Kneller;  and  he  was  little  noticed  till  after  the  death  of  Lely,  when  one  Chif- 
iinch  being  perfuaded  to  fit  to  him,  the  pidlure  was  fhewn,  and  recommended 
him  to  Charles  II.  who  fat  to  him,  but  almofl  difcouraged  the  bafhful  artifb 
from  purfuing  his  profefHon  ^  for,  looking  at  the  pidure,  he  cried,  "Is  this 
like  me  ?  Then,  od's-fifh,  I  am  an  ugly  fellow  j"  which  difcouraged  Riley  fo 
much,  that  he  could  not  bear  the  pidure,  though  he  fold  it  for  a  large  price. 
James  and  his  queen  fat  to  him,  as  did  alfo  their  fucceflbrs,  William  and  Mary, 
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who  appointed  him  their  painter.  Graham  fpeaks  of  him  with  little  juftice, 
, faying,  he  had  no  excellence  beyond  a  head}  but  there  arc  draperies  and  hands 
painted  by  Riley,  that  would  do  honour  to  either  Lely  or  Kneller.  The  por- 
trait of  the  lord-keeper  North  at  Wroxton,  is  capital  throughout.  Riley,  who 
was  humble,  modell,  and  of  an  amiable  charader,  had  the  greatelt  diffidence  of 
himielf,  and  was  eafily  difgufted  by  his  own  works,  which  was  probably  the 
fource  of  the  objcftions  made  to  him'j  for,  with  a  quarter  of  Sir  Godfrey's  vanity, 
he  might  have  perfuaded  the  world  he  was  a  great  mafter.  But  the  gout  put 
an  early  end  to  his  progrefs,  for  he  died  in  1691,  at  forty-five  years  of  age, 
and  was  buried  in  Billiopfgate  church,  in  which  parifli  he  was  born.  JVL:  IVul- 
fole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England. 

ROBINS  (Benjamin)  an  excellent  Englifh  mathematician  and  polite  writer, 
was  born  at  Bath  in  Somerfetffiire,  in  1707.  His  parents  were  in  a  low  ftation, 
and  quakcrs;  yet  he  made  an  early  and  furprizing  progrefs  in  various  branches 
of  fcience,  and  particularly  in  the  mathematics,  which  he  at  length  taught  in 
London  j  but  this  way  of  life,  which  required  confinement,  not  fuiting  his  active 
difpofition,  he  gradually  declined  it,  and  engaged  in  bufinefs  that  requked  more 
cxercife.  Hence  he  tried  many  laborious  experiments  in  gunnery,  from  the  per-, 
fuafion  that  the  refiftancc  of  the  air  has  a  much  greater  influence  on  fwift  pro- 
jediles  than  is  generally  imagined.  Hence  alfo  he  was  led  to  confider  the  me- 
chanic arts  that  depend  on  mathematical  principles  j  as  the  conftru6tion  of  mills, 
the  building  of  bridges,  the  draining  of  fens,  the  rendering  rivers  navigable,  and 
the  making  of  harbours.  Among  other  arts,  fortification  much  engaged  his  at- 
tention, and  he  met  with  opportunities  of  perfefting  himfelf  by  viewing  the  prin- 
cipal ftrong  places  of  Flanders,  in  foiiie  tours  he  made  abroad  with  perfons  of 
diftinftion. 

Upon  his  return  from  one  of  thefe  excurfions,  he  found  the  learned  amufed 
with  Dr.  Berkeley's  work,  entitled  The  Analyfl,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to 
explode  the  method  of  fluxions.     Mr.  Robins  was  advifed  to  clear  up  this  aflfair 
by  giving  a  diftinft  account  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  doftrines,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  obviate  all  the  objedions  that  had  been  made  without  naming  them :   and 
accordingly  he  publiflied,  in  1735,  ADifcourfe  concerning  the  Nature  and  Cer- 
tainty of  Sir  liaac  Newton's  Method  of  Fluxions ;  and  fome  exceptions  being  made 
to  his  manner  of  defending  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  he  aftei-wards  wrote  two  or  three 
additional  difcourfes.      In  1738  he  defended  the  fame  great  philofopher  againft 
an  objeftion  contained  in  a  note,  at  the  end  of  a  Latin  piece,  called  Math 0,  five 
Cofmotheo-na  Puerilis  ;  and  the  following  year  printed  Remarks  on  M.  Euler's  Trea- 
tife  of  Motion,  on  Dr.  Smith's  Syflem  of  Optics,  and  on  Dr.  Jurin's  Difcourfe  of , 
diftincl  and  indifl'ind  Vifion.    Mean-while  Mr.  Robins  did  notconfine  himfelf  to 
mathematical  fubjefts,  for  in  1739  he  publifhed  three  pamiphlcts  on  political  af- 
fairs, without  his  name ;  two  of'  which  relating  to  the  convention  and  negocia- 
tions  with  Spain,  were  fo  univerfally  efleemed,  as  to  occafion  his  being  employ- 
ed in  a  very  honourable  poft ;  for  on  a  committee  being  appointed  to  examine 
into  the  pail  conduit  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  was  chofen  their  fecretary.     In 
1742  he  publifhed  a  fmali  treatife  entitled  New  Principles  of  Gunnery,  contain- 
ing the  refult  of  many  experiments}  when  a  difcourfe  being  j^ublillied  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfaftions  in  order  to  invalidate  fome  of  his  opinions,  he  thought 
proper,  in  an  account  he  gave  of  his  book  in  the  fame  Tranfadions,  to  take  no- 
tice 
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tice  of  thofe  experiments ;  in  confequence  of  which  feveral  of  his  differtations 
on  the  refiflance  of  the  air  were  read,  and  the  experiments  exhibited  before  the 
Royal  Society,  for  which  he  was  prefented  by  that  learned  body  with  a  gold 
medal. 

In  1748  appeared  lord  Anfon's  Voyage  round  the  "World,  which,  though 
Mr.  Walter's  name  is  in  the  title,  was  in  reality  written  by  Mr.  Robins.  Mr. 
Walter,  chaplain  on  board  the  Centurion,  had  indeed  brought  it  down  to  his 
departure  from  Macao  for  England,  when  he  propofed  to  print  the  work  by 
fubfcription.  It  v/as  however  thought  proper  that  an  able  judge  fhould  review 
and  corre6b  it,  and  Mr.  Robins  was  appointed  ;  when,  upon  examination,  it 
was  refolved  that  the  whole  fhould  be  written  by  Mr.  Robins,  and  that  what 
Mr.  Walter  had  done  fhould  only  ferve  as  materials.  Hence  the  introduflion 
entire,  and  many  dilTertations  in  the  body  of  the  work,  were  compofed  by  him, 
without  receiving  the  leaftaffiftancc  from  Mr.  Walter's  manufcript,  which  chiefly 
related  to  the  wind  and  the  weather,  the  currents,  courfes,  bearings,  diftances, 
the  qualities  of  the  ground  on  which  they  anchored,  and  fuch  particulars  as  ge- 
nerally fill  up  a  failor's  account.  No  production  of  this  kind  ever  met  with  a 
more  favourable  reception,  four  large  impreffions  being  fold  within  a  twelve- 
month. ■ 

Having  thus  rendered  himfelf  famous  for  his  abilit)^  in  writing,  he  was  de- 
fired  to  compofe  an  apology  for  the  unfortunate  affair  at  Prefton-Pans  in  Scot- 
land, which  was  prefixed  as  a  preface  to  The  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Board  of  General  Officers,  on  their  Examination  into  the  Condud  of  Lieut. 
Gen.  Sir  John  Cope  -,  and  this  preface  was  efteemed  a  mafter-plece  in  its  kind. 
He  afterwards  contributed  to  the  improvements  made  in  the  royal  obfervatory 
at  Greenwich.  His  reputation  being  now  at  its  ft  11  height,  he  was  offered  the  choice 
of  two  very  confiderable  employments  :  the  firft  v/as  to  go  to  Paris  as  one  of 
^he  commifTaries  for  adjufling  the  limits  in  Acadia  j  the  other,  to  be  engineer- 
general  to  the  Eaft  India  company,  whofe  forts  being  in  a  ruinous  condition, 
w^anted  a  perfon  capable  of  putting  them  into  a  poflure  of  defence.  He  accep- 
ted the  latter,  and  having  provided  a  complete  fet  of  ailronomical  and'  other  in- 
ftruments  for  making  obfervations,  departed  from  England  in  Chriftmas  1749^ 
and,  after  a  voyage  in  v/hich  the  fhip  was  near  being  caft  away,  arrived  at  the 
Indies  in  July,  1750.  There  with  unwearied  diligence  he  formed  Complete  plans 
for  Fort  St.  David  and  Madrafs,  but  did  not  live  to  put  them  in  execution ;  for 
the  climate  difagreeing  with  his  conftitution,  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  from 
which  he  recovered  ;  about  eight  months  after,  he  fell  into  a  decline,  that  con: 
tinued  till  his  death,  w^hich  happened  on  the  29th  of  July,  1751.  He  left  by 
his  laft  will  the  publifhing  of  his  mathematical  works  to  his  intimate  friend 
Martin  Folkes,  efq.  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  to  James  Wilfon,  M.  D. 
and  accordingly  they  were  publifhed  by  the  latter  in  two  vols,  odavo,  in 
1761. 

ROOKE  (Sir  George)  a  brave  and  experienced  admiral,  was  the  Ton  of  Sir 
William'Rooke,  knight,  of  an  ancient  family  in  the  county  of  Kent,  where  he 
was  born  in  the  year  1650.  His  father  gave  him  the  education  of  a  gentleman, 
and  had  great  hopes  that  he  would  have  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  an  honourable 
profeffion  for  which  he  was  intended.  But  as  it  frequently  happens,  that  genius 
gives  a  bias  too  Ilrong  for  the  views  even  of  a  parent  to  conquer,  fo  Sir  Wil- 
liam 
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liam  Rooke,  after  a  fruirlefs  ftruggle  v/lth  his  fon's  bent  to  naval  employment, 
at  lad  gave  way  to  his  inclinations,  and  fufFered  him  to  go  to  fea.    His  firfl  ftation   ^ 
in  the  navy  was  that  of  a  reformade,    in  which  he  fignalized  himfelf  by  his 
undaunted  courage^  and  indefatigable  application.     This  quickly  acquired  him 
the  pod  of  a  lieutenant,  from  whence  he  rofe   to  that  of  a  captain  before  he 
was  thirty.     Thefe  preferments  he  enjoyed  under  tlie  reign  of  Charles  II.  and, 
in  that  of  his  fucceffor  king  James,  he  was  raifcd  to  the  command  of  the  Dept- 
ford,  a  fourth-rate  man  of  war.     But  being  too  honeft  to  favour  the  unlawful 
defigns  of  that  prince,  he  early  and  heartily  concurred  in  promoting  the  happy 
revolution  that  enfued.     In  1689  admiral  Herbert,  afterwards  earl  of  Torring- 
ton,  fent  him   as  commodore  with  a  fquadron  to  the  coaft  of  Ireland,  to  afliit 
in  the  reduction  of  that  kingdom,  wherein  king  James  had  landed  with  a  French 
army.     In  this  ftation  he  was  particularly  inftrumental  in  the  relief  of  London- 
derry ;  which  was  of  the  higheft  importance  to  the  prefervation  of  the  Protef- 
tant  intereft  in  Ireland,  and  to  the  preventing  king  James  from  being  wholly 
mafter  of  that  kingdom.    Soon  after,  he  was  employed  in  convoying  the  duke  of 
Schomberg's  army  s  and  landing  them  fafely  near  Carrickfergus,  facilitated  the 
iiege  of  that  place.     After  it  was  taken,  he  failed  with  his  fquadron  to  Corke, 
and,  notwithftanding  all  the  fire  from  the  batteries  at  the  harbour's  mouth,  he 
entered,  and  took  poiTeffion  of  the  Great  Ifland,  though  this  was  looked  upon 
as  the  beft  fortified  port  in  Ireland.     And  he  might  have  done  more,  but  his 
fhips  were  fo  foul,  and  his  provifions  grown  fo  fliort,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  the  Downs,  where  he  arrived  in  the  middle  of  Odober,  having  ac- 
<5uired  great  reputation  by  his  aftivity  and  good  fervice. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1690,  he  was,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
■earl  of  Torrington,  appointed  rear-admiral  of  the  red  ;  and  in  that  ftation  ferved 
in  the  fight  off  Beachy-Head,  which  happened  on  the  30th  of  June,  the  fame 
year.  He  was  foon  after  appoinred  to  command  the  fquadron  that  convoyed  king 
William  to  Holland.  The  admiral  failed  out  of  the  Downs,  January  16,  1690-1, 
and,  having  carefully  difcharged  his  truft,  returned  on  the  25th,  with  his  fqua- 
dron, to  Margate  Road.  He  failed  again  to  the  eaftward  on  the  1 5th  of  March, 
but  returned  the  21ft  of  the  fame  month  from  the  coaft  of  Holland}  the  king 
not  being  ready  to  embark,  and  taking  the  opportunity  of  coming  back,  about 
the  middle  of  April,  with  part  of  the  Dutch  fquadron.  However,  his  majefty 
making  but  a  ftiort  ftay  in  England,  rear-admiral  Rooke  had  the  honour  to  con- 
voy him  over  the  fecond  time,  and  on*  the  2d  of  May  landed  him  in  Holland. 
The  rear-admiral,  after  this,  joined  the  grand  fle^t,  under  the  command  of  ad- 
miral RulTel.  In  March,  1692,  he  again  convoyed  king  William  to  Holland, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  blue  ;  in  which  capacity 
he  ferved  in  the  famous  battle  of  La  Hogue,  on  the  22d  of  May.  He  behaved 
in  this  engagement  with  great  courage  and  condud  -,  and  it  was  principally  ow- 
ing to  his  vigorous  efforts,  that  the  laft  ftroke  was  given  on  that  important  day, 
which  threw  the  French  entirely  into  confufion,  and  forced  them  to  run  great 
hazards,  in  order  to  fhelter  themfelves  from  their  vidorious  enemies.  But  the 
next  day,  which  was  Monday  the  23d  of  May,  was  for  him  ftill  more  glorious; 
for  he  received  orders  to  go  into  La  Hogue,  and  burn  the  enemies  fhips  as  they 
lay.  There  were  thirteen  large  men  of  war,  drawn  up  as  clofe  to  the  Ihore  as 
poflible,  befides  tranfports,  tenders,  and  fhips  with  ammunition,  difpofed  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  it  was  thought  impoffible  to  burn  them.    B^fides,  the  French  camp 
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ivas  in  fight,  with  all  the  French  and  Irifli  troops  that  were  to  have  been  employ- 
ed in  the  invafion  of  England,  and  feveral  batteries  upon  the  coaft,  well  provi- 
ded with  heavy  artillery.  Vice-admiral  Rooke,  however,  made  the  neceffary  pre- 
parations for  obeying  his  orders  ;  but  finding  it  impofiible  to  carry  in  the  fhips  of 
his  fquadron,  he  ordered  his  light  frigates  to  ply  in  clofe  to  the  fnore ;  and  ha- 
ving manned  out  all  his  boats,  v/ent  himfelf  to  give  directions  for  the  attack. 
He  burned  that  ver/  night  fix  three-deck  Ihips  -,  and  the  next  day,  being  the  24th, 
burned  fix  more,  from  76  to  60  guns,  and  over-fet  and  deftroyed  the  thirteenth, 
which  was  a  fhip  of  fifty-fix  guns,  together  with  moft  of  the  tranfports  and  ammu- 
nition veflels ;  and  this  under  the  fire  of  all  the  batteries  before-mentioned,  in 
fight  of  the  French  and  Irifli  troops;  and  yet,  through  his  prudent  conduft,  this 
bold  action  coft  the  lives  of  no  more  than  ten  men.  For  his  good  fervices  irl 
this  affair,  king  William  fettled  a  penfion  of  a  thoufand  pounds  a  year  on  hint 
for  life. 

About  the  middle  of  February,  1692-3,  his  majefty  went  to  Portfnrjoutii ;  «nd, 
having  firft  viewed  the  fortifications,  and  the  dock-yard;  he  afterwards  .went  to 
iec  tlic  fleet  at  Spithead  j  and  going  on  board  Mr.  Rooke's  fhip,  dined  with  him, 
and  then  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  having  a  little  before  ap- 
pointed him  vice-admiral  of  the  red.  The  chief  command  of  the  fleet  being 
now  put  in  commifllon.  Sir  George  Rooke  was  entrufled  with  the  fquadron  that 
was  to  efcort  the  Smyrna  fleet,  and  the  joint  admirals  received  orders  to  accom- 
pany him  as  far  to  fea  as  they  fhould  think  proper.  Upon  this  occafion  Sir 
George  fhewed  great  rcludance  to  part  with  the  grand  fleet,  imagining  that  aS 
the  French  fquadron  was  not  at  Breft,  it  muft  be  gone  to  Toulon,  and  the 
event  proved  as  he  expefted.  The  French  waited  for  him  v/ith  all  their  force, 
which  he  no  fooner  found,  than  he  fent  orders  to  the  merchant  fhips  to  get 
along  Ihore  in  the  night,  and  fave  themfelves  in  tfee  Spanifh  ports.  His  whole 
fquadron  confifted  of  twenty-three  fhips  of  war;  of  thefe  thirteen  only  were 
Englifh,  eight  were  Dutch,  and  two  Hamburghers.  The  fleet  of  merchant- 
men under  his  convoy  was  compofed  of  four  hundred  fail  of  all  nations,  thontyh 
the  greater  part  were  Englifh.  The  fleet  under  Tourville,  the  French  admiraf^ 
confifted  of  one  hundred  and  qwentycfsil,-  of  which  fixty  four  were  of  the  line, 
and  eighteen  three-deck  fhips'jivyet'JSJP'^di^ge  fave<l  all  the  men  of  war,;  and 
brought  back  with  him  fixty  n5tef<:^fi?t?4ife,  befides  thofe  which  efcaped'  inc6 
the  Spanifh  ports.  On  his  return»l9^iT^@  the  merchants  gave  him  their  thanks  5 
the  king  made  him  one  of  the  lordS^e^mmiflloners  of  the  admiralty,  and  before 
the  clofe  of  the  year  1694,  raifed  idm  to  the  i^ank  of  admiral  of  the  Blu^l 
The  next  year  he  was  made  admiral  of  the  white,  and  was  alfo  appointed  n '' 
miral  and  commander  in  chief  in  the  Mediterranean.  Early  in  the  year  16 c~ 
-admiral  RuflTel  being  declared  earl  of  Orford,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  u 
admiralty.  Sir  George  Rooke  was  appointed  admiral  and  commander  in  chi 
of  the  fleet,  which  put  to  fea  in  a  very  indifierent  condition,  h  being  but  h;. 
manned  and  half  vidualled ;  when  cruizing  off  the  French  coaflr,  he  met  with  ■ 
large  fleet  of  Swedifh  merchant-men  j  and  having  obliged  them  to  bring  to,  a'  ' 
fubmit  to  be  fearched,  he  found  juft  grounds  to  believe,  that  moft  of  their  c 
goes  belonged  to  French  merchants,  upon  which  he  fent  them  to  Plymouth.  1 
.affair  being  brought  to  a  trial,  it  appeared  that  they  were  freighted  by  Frf  : 
«(ierchaats>  partly  with  French  goods,  but  chiefly  withTndianm6"rchandiz6'w.     ' 
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had  been  taken  out  of  Engliili  and  Dutch  fhips,  and  the  whole  of  this  rich  ffcct 
was  adjudged  to  be  a  good  prize. 

During  the  reign  of" king  William,  Sir  George  was  twice  clevfled  member 
for  Portimouth,  and  on  the  acceffion  of  queen  Anne,  in  1702,  he  was  conftituted 
vice-admiral  and  lieutenant  of  the  admiralty  of  England,  as  alfo  lieutenant  of 
the  fleets  and  leas  of  this  kingdom.     Upon  the  declaration  of  war  againft  France,. 
Sir  George  Rookc  was  ordered  to  command  a  fleet  fent  againft  Cadiz,  the  duke 
of  Ormond  having  the  command  of  the  land  forces.     This  fleet  confifted  of 
thirty  Englifh,   and  twenty  Dutch  fhips  of  the  line,  exclufive  of  frigates,  fire- 
fliips,  and  other  fmall  velfels  j  and  the  number  of  foldiers  embarked  was  not 
far  Ihort  of  fourteen  thoufand.     On  the  19th  of  June,  the  fleet  weighed  from 
Spithead,  and  on  the  12th  of  Auguft  anchored  at  the  diftance  of  two  leagues 
from  Cadiz.     But  the  attempt  to  take  that  city  proving  ineffedual,  they  failed 
from  thence  on  the  19th  of  September ;  and  on  the  21ft,  Sir  George  Rooke  fent 
the  Pembroke  man  of  war,  captain  Hardy,  with  two  others,  and  fome  tranfports, 
to  water  in  Lagos-Bay.     There  Mr.  Beauvoir,  chaplain  of  the  Pembroke,  and 
fome  of  the  officers,  went  on  Ihore,  and  got  intelligence  that  the  Spanifh  gal- 
leons, under  the  convoy  of  a  flirong  French  fquadron,  had  put  into  Vigo  the  i6th 
of  September.     As  captain  Hardy's  fhip  was  the  befl:  failer,  and  he  was  mafl:er  of 
the  intelligence,  he  was  pitched  upon  to  fail  a-head  to  find  out  the  fleet,  which 
he  met  with  on  the  6th.  of  October,  and  informed  the  admiral  of  what  he  had' 
heard.     Upon  receiving  this  information,  Sir  George  refolved  to  attack  the  ene- 
my; and  having  declared  this  refolution  the  next  day  in  a  council  of  officers, 
they  concurred  with  him,  and  it  was  unanimoufly  refolved  to  put  it  in  execu- 
tion: accordingly  the  fleet  failed  for  Vigo,  and  on  the  nth  of  Oftober  came  be- 
fore the  harbour  of  Rodondello,  where  the  French  admiral  had  taken  all  precau- 
tions imaginable  to  fecure  his  fleet.     The  palTage  into  die  harbour  was- not  above 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  over,  with  a  battery  of  eight  brafs,  and  twelve  iron- 
guns  on  the  north  fide,  and  on  the  fouth  was  a  platform- of  twenty  brafs  guns, 
and  twenty  iron  guns ;  alfo  a  ftone  fort,  with  a  trench  before  it,  ten  guns  mount-, 
ed,  and  five  hundred  men  in  it.     There  was,  from  one  fide  of  the  harbour  to 
the  other,  a  fi;rong  boom  of  Ihips  yards  iai>d  tQp-mafi:s,  faftened  together  with' 
three  inch  rope,  very, thick,  and  underneath:; wi|h  hawfers  and  cables.     Within 
the  boom  were  moored  five  Ihips,  of  betw^en-jfixty  and  feventy  guns  each,  with 
their  broadfides  fronting  the  entrance  of  tHerpalfage ;  fo  that  they  might  fire 
at  any  fliip  that  came  near  the  boom,    fortV-  and  platform.      As  foon   as  the 
confederate  fleet  came  to  an  anchor,    the  admiral  called  a  general  council  of 
land  and  fea  officers,  in  which  it  was  refolved  to  attempt   the  forcing  of  the 
harbour  the  next  morning.      It  was    determined  that  a  detachment  of  fifteen 
Englifh  and  ten  Dutch  men  of  war,  with  all  the  fire-fhips,  frigates,  and  bomb- 
velfels,  Ihould  go  upon  this  fervice  ;  that  the  great  fhips  fhould  move  after  them, 
and  go  in,  if  there  fhould  be  occafion  ;  that  the  army  at  tlie  fame  time,  fhould 
land  i.nd  attack  the  fort  on  the  fouth  fide  of  RodondcUoj  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceed where  they  might  moft  effedtually  annoy  the  enemy.     For  the  better  exe- 
cution of  thcfe  refolutions,  the  admiral  fpent  a  great  part  of  the  night  in  going 
from  fhip  to  fhip,  in  his  own  boat,  to  give  the  neceifary  orders,  and  to  encou- 
rage  both  officers  and  leamen  to  perform  their  duty.     On  the  lath  of  Odo- 
ber,  in  the  morning,    the  duke  of  Ormond  lauded   at  the  diftance  of  about 
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fix  miles  from  Vigo,  with  between  two  and  three  thoufand  men ;  and  meeting 
with  no  oppofition  in  landing,  he  ordered  the  grenadiers  to  march  diredly  to  the 
fort,  which  guarded  the  entrance  into  the  harbour,  where  the  boom  lay,  v/hich 
they  executed  with  much  alacrity  and  courage  ;  and  having  foon  made  themfelves 
mailers  of  the  lower  platform  of  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  the  French  governor 
ordered  the  gates  of  the  place  to  be  thrown  open,  with  a  refoLution  to  have  forced 
his  way  through  the  Englifh  troops.  But  his  orders  were  no  fooner  obeyed, 
than  the  grenadiers  entered  the  place  fword  in  hand,  and  compelled  the  garri- 
fon  to  furrender  prifoners  of  war.  As  foon  as  our  flag  was  feen  flying  at  the  top 
of  this  fort,  the  Ihips  advanced,  and  vice-admiral  Hopfon  in  the  Torbay,  being- 
next  to  the  enemy,  crowded  all  the  fail  he  could,  and  bearing  direftly  againit 
the  boom,  broke  it ;  and  foon  after  the  refl:  of  the  fquadron  entered  the  harbour. 
The  enemy  made  a  prodigious  fire  upon  them,  both  from  their  ftaips,  and  bat- 
teries on  fliore,  till  the  latter  were  pofl^eflfed  by  our  grenadiers.  At  this  time 
one  of  the  enemy's  fire-fliips  laid  the  Torbay  on  board,  and  had  certainly  burnt 
her,  but  that  the  fire-fliip  had  a  great  quantity  of  fnufi^  on  board,  which  extin- 
guiflied  the  flames  when  flie  came  to  blow  up :  yet  the  vice-admiral's  fl:iip  re- 
ceived confiderable  damage,  and  an  hundred  and  fifteen  men  were  killed  and 
drowned  ;  of  whom  about  fixty  jumped  overboard  as  foon  as  flie  was  grappled 
by  the  fire-fliip.  Mean  while,  the  Aflbciation,  a  fliip  of  ninety  guns,  lay  with 
her  broadfide  to  the  battery  on  the  left  of  the  harbour,  and  captain  Wyvell,  in 
the  Barfleur,  was  fent  to  batter  the  fort  on  the  other  fide,  from  which  feveral 
Ihot  were  fired,  which  penetrated  through  the  fliip  ;  and  for  fome  time  he  durll 
not  fire  a  gun,  becaufe  our  troops  were  between  him  and  the  fort ;  but  they 
foon  drove  the  enemy  from  their  poft ;  and  then  the  fl:ruggle  was  between  the 
French  fetting  fire  to,  and  our  men  endeavouring  to  fave  their  ftiips  and  the  gal- 
leons. The  whole  fervice  was  performed  under  Sir  George's  diredlions  with  ad- 
mirable condu6l  and  bravery ;  all  the  fliips  were  deft:royed  or  taken  ;  prodigiou* 
damage  done  to  the  enemy,  and  vaft:  wealth  acquired  by  the  allies.  After  this 
glorious  fuccefs.  Sir  George  fet  fail  from  Vigo  on  the  19th  of  0£tober,  and  ar- 
rived fafely  in  the  Downs  on  the  7th  of  November,  and  foon  after  came  up  to 
London. 

A  new  parliament  having  been  called,  to  meet  on  the  20th  of  Odober,  Sir 
George  was,  in  his  abfence,  chofen  member  for  Portfmouth ;  and,  when  he  took 
his  feat  in  the  houfe,  the  fpeakerwas  directed  to  return  him  thanks  for  his  great 
ferviccs  :  he  was  alfo  fworn  a  privy-counfellor.  Complaints  having  been  made  in 
the  houfe  of  lords  of  his  conduit  at  Cadiz,  he  laid  before  them  an  account  of 
his  proceedings,  and  underwent  an  examination,  which  ended  in  this  vote,  That 
Sir  George  Rooke  had  done  his  duty,  purfuant  to  the  councils  of  war,  like  a  brave 
oificer,  to  the  honour  of  the  Englifh  nation.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1704, 
he  commanded  the  fleet  that  convoyed  king  Charles  III.  of  Spain  to  Lifbon.  On 
-the  T4th  of  June  following,  he  paflfed  through  the  Streights  mouth,  and  v;as 
joined  two  days  after  by  Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel,  with  his  fquadron,  off  Lagos^  and 
continued  cruizing  for  about  a  month,  in  expcftation  of  orders  from  home.  On 
the  J 7th  of  July,  being  in  the  road  of  Tetuan,  a  council  of  war  was  called,  in 
which  feveral  fchcmes  were  examined,  but  found  to  be  impracticable  ;  at  lafl:  Sir 
George  Rooke  propoled  the  attacking  of  Gibraltar,  which  was  agreed  to,  and 
immediately  put  into  execution.  The  fleet  got  into  the  bay  of  Gibraltar  the 
■21ft:  of  July,  and  the  marines,    Englifh  and- Dutch,    to  the  number  of  1800, 
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were  landed,  under  the  command  of  the  prince  of  Hefle,  on  the  ifthmus,   to 
cut  off  all  communication  between  the  town  and  the  continent.     His  highnei* 
having  taken  poll  there,  fummoned  the   governor  to  furrender,  who  anfwered, 
that  he  ftiould  defend  the  place  to  the  laft.     On  the  -aid  the  admiral,  at  break 
of  day,  gave  the  fignal  for  cannonading  the  town ;  which  was  performed  with 
fuch  vigour,  that  15,000  Ihot  were  fpent  in  five  hours;  when  the  admiral  per- 
ceiving that  the  enemy  were  driven  from  their  fortifications  at  the  fouth  Mole- 
head,  and  that,  if  we'were  once  pofTefled  of  thefe,  the  town  muft  be  taken  of 
courfe,  he  ordered  captain  Whitaker  to  arm  all  the  boats,  and  attempt  to  make 
himfelf  mafter  of  them.     This  order  was  no  fooner  ifiTued,  than  captain  Hicks,  ' 
and  captain  Jumper,  who  were  neareft  the  mole,  pufhed  on  fbore  with  their  pin- 
naces, and  aftually  feized  the  fortifications  before  the  reit  could  come  up.     The 
Spaniards  feeing  this,  fprung  a  mine,  by  which  two  lieutenants  and  forty  men 
were  killed,  and  about  fixty  more  wounded.     However,  the  two  captains  kept 
poffeflion  of  the  great  platform,  till  they  were  fuftained  by  captain  Whitaker, 
with  the  feamen  under  his  command,  who  foon  made  himfelf  mafter  of  a  redoubt 
between  the  mole  and  the  town;  on  which  the  admiral  fent  a  letter  to  the  go- 
vernor, who  capitulated  on  the  24th,    and  the  prince  of  Hefle  took  pofleflion 
of  the  place.     After  leaving  a  fufficient  garrifon  there,  the  admiral  returned  to 
Tetuan  to  take  in  wood  and  water.     On  the  9th  of  Auguft  he  failed  again  for 
Gibraltar,  and  defcried  the  French  fleet,  which  he  refolved  to  engage  :  but  per- 
ceiving that  night  they  were  for  getting  away,  he  purfued  them  in  the  morning 
with  all  the  fail  he  could  make.     On  the   I'lth  one  of  the  enemy's  fliips  was 
forced  afliore,  near  Fuengoroio  5  the  crew  quitted  her,  fet  her  on  fire,  and  flie. 
blew  up  immediately.     Our  fleet  continued  ftill  purfuing  the  enemy ;  and,,  on. 
the  1 2th,  not  hearing  or  feeing  any  thing  of  them,  the  admiral  fufpedted  they 
might  flip  between  him  and  the  fliore;  whereupon  he  refolved  to  make  the  beft 
of  his  way  to  Gibraltar:  but  difcovering  them  about  noon,  near  Cape  Malaga, 
he  and  his  fquadron  made  all  the  fail  they  could  after  them,  and  continued  the 
chace  all  night  *. 

"  On  Sunday  the  13th,  in  the  morning,  we  were  within  three  leagues  of  the 
enemy,  who  brought  to,  with  their  heads  to  the  fouthward,  the  wind  being 
cafterly,  formed  their  line,  and  lay  to  receive  us.  Their  line  confifted  of  fifty- 
two  fliips,  and  twenty-four  gallies ;  they  were  very  ftrong  in  the  centre,  and 
weaker  in  the  van  and  rear;  to  fupply  which,  moft  of  the  gallics  were  divided 
into  thofe  quarters.  In  the  centre  was  Monfleur  de  Thouloufe,  with  the  white 
fquadrcn  ;  m  the  van,  the  white  and  blue ;  and  in  the  rear,  the  blue  :  each  ad- 
miral had  his  vice  and  rear  admirals.  Our  line  confifted  of  fifty-three  fliips, 
the  admu  al>  and  rear-admirals  Byng  and  Dilks,  being  in  the  centre  ;  Sir  Cloudef- 
Icy  Shovel  and  Sir  John  Leake  led  the  van,  and  the  Dutch  the  rear.  The  ad- 
miral ordered  the  Sv/allow  and  Panther,  with  the  Lark  and  Newport,  and  two 
fire-fliipi,  to  lie  to  the  windward  of  us,  that,  in  cafe  the  enemy's  van  fliould 
pufli  thiough  our  line  with  their  gallies  and  fire-fliips,  they  might  give  them 
forije  diverlion.  We  bore  down  upon  the  enemy  in  order  of  battle,  a  little 
after  ttn  o'clock,  when,  being  about  half  gun-fliot  from  them,  they  fet  all  their 

*  In  relating  he  particular*  of  the  engagement,  which  followed  the  next  day  off  Miilaga,  we 
fluh  ki  ep  to  Sir  C  eorge  Ru!  ke's  own  account,  as  pubiifhed  by  authority.  It  was  d.iied  tiom  on 
btjarvi  liic  -  cyal  ^t  herinr,  ft  Cape  bt.  Vincent,  Auguft  27,  O.  S.  1704,  and  addrelled  Lohis  royal 
hi^lineis  j.  incc  Cicor^c  oi  ^Jcnuiark.    See  the  London  Gazette,  No.  40^4, 
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fails  at  once,  and  feemed  to  intend  to  ftretch  a-head  and  weather  us ;  Co  that 
our  admiral^  after  firing  a  chafe-gun  at  the  French  admiral  to  flay  for  him,  of 
which  he  took  no  notice,  put  the  fignal  out,  and  began  the  battle,  which  fell 
very  heavy  on  the  Royal  Catherine,  St.  George,  and  the  Shrewfbury.  About 
two  in  the  afternoon,  the  enemy's  van  gave  way  to  ours,  and  the  battle  ended 
with  the  day,  when  the  enemy  went  away,  by  the  help  of  their  gallies,  to  the 
■leeward.  In  the  night  the  wind  fhifted  to  the  northward,  and  in  the  morning  to 
the  weftward,  which  gave  the  enemy  the  wind  of  us.  We  lay  by  all  day, 
within  three  leagues  one  of  another,  repairing  our  defeats ;  and  at  night  they 
filed,  and  flood  to  the  northward.  On  the  15th,  in  the  morning,  the  enemy 
was  got  four  or  five  leagues  to  the  weftward  of  us  ;  but,  a  little  before  noon, 
we  had  a  breeze  of  wind  eafterly,  with  which  we  bore  down  on  them  till  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  It  being  too  late  to  engage,  we  brought  to,  and  lay 
by,  with  our  heads  to  the  northward  all  night.  On  the  i6th,  in  the  morning, 
the  wind  being  ftill  eafterly,  hazy  weather,  and  having  no  fight  of  the  enemy, 
or  their  fcouts,  we  filed  and  bore  away  to  the  weftward,  fuppofing  they  would 
have  gone  away  for  Cadiz  ;  but  being  advifed  from  Gibraltar,  and  the  coaft  of 
Barbary,  that  they  did  not  pafs  the  Streights,  we  concluded  they  had  been  fo 
feverely  treated,  as  to  oblige  them  to  return  to  Toulon." 

After  the  Englifti  had,  in  vain,  endeavoured  to  renew  the  fight,  they  repaired 
to  Gibraltar,  where  they  continued  eight  days  in  order  to  refit ;  and  having  fup- 
plied  that  place  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power  with  ammunition  and  provifion,  ic 
was  thought  convenient  to  return  to  England.  On  the  24th  of  Auguft  the  ad- 
miral failed  from  Gibraltar  r  on  the  26th  he  gave  orders  to  Sir  John  Leake  to 
take  upon  him  the  command  ot  the  fquadron  that  was  to  remain  in  the  Medi- 
terranean during  the  winter,  and  then  failed  home  with  the  reft,  where  he  arrived' 
fafely  on  the  25th  of  September.  Sir  George  was  extremely  well  received  by 
the  queen,  and  the  people  in  general,  as  appeared  by  the  many  addrefles  pre- 
fented  to  her  majefty,  in  which  the  courage,  condud,  and  fortune  of  Sir  George,, 
were  highly  extolled.  When  the  parliament  came  to  fit,  which  was  on  the  23d 
of  October,  the  houfe  of  commons  complimented  the  queen  exprefsly  upon  the 
advantages  obtained  at  fea,  under  the  conduct  of  our  admiral.  The  miniftry,, 
however,  could  not  bear  that  fuch  high  commendations  ftiould  be  beftowed  upon- 
a  man  who  was  not  of  their  party ;  and  they  took  fo  much  pains  to  prevent  Sir 
George  Rooke  from  receiving  the  compliments  ufual  upon  fuch  fucceftes,  that. 
it  became  vifible  he  muft  either  give  way,  or  a  change  happen  in  the  admini- 
ftration.  Sir  George  perceiving,  that  as  he  rofe  in  credit  with  his  country,  he 
loft  his  intereft  with  thofe  at  the  helm,  refolved  to  retire  from  public  bufinefs,, 
that  the  affairs  of  the  nation  might  receive  no  difturbance  upon  his  account.. 
Thus,  immediately  after  he  had  rendered  fuch  important  fervices  to  his  country,, 
as  the  taking  the  fortrefs  of  Gibraltar,  and  beating  the  whole  naval  force  of 
France  in  the  battle  of  Malaga,  the  Lift  engagement  which,  during  this  war, 
happened  between  thefe  two  nations  at  fea,  he  was  conftrained  to  quit  his  com- 
mand. He  pafled  the  remainder  of  his  days  as  a  private  gentleman,  chiefly  at 
his  feat  in  Kent.  At  laft  the  gout,  which  had  for  many  years  greatly  afflided- 
him,  brought  him  to  his  grave  on  the  24th  of  January,  1708-9,  in  the  58th 
year  of  his  age ;  and  he  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury,, 
where  a  beautiful  monument  is  ereded  to  his  memory. 

Sir  George's  zeal  for  the  church,  aad  his  adherence  to  that  fort  of  men  whoj 
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in  his  time,  were  known  by  the  name  of  Tories,  made  him  the  darling  of  one 
party,  and  expofed  him  no  lefs  to  the  averfionof  the  other.  This  is  the  caufc 
that  an  hiilorian  finds  it  difficult  to  obtain  his  true  chara6ler  from  the  writings 
o{  thofe  who  flourifhed  in  the  fame  period  of  time.  The  ingenious  and  impar- 
tial Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  undoubtedly  the  beft  naval 
hiftory  extant,  has  drawn  fo  mafterly  and  juft  a  character  of  him,  that  we  can- 
not more  properly  conclude  this  life  than  with  a  tranfcript  of  it :  "  He  was  cer- 
tainly (fays  that  candid  writer)  an  officer  of  great  merit,  if  either  conduft  or 
courage  could  entitle  him  to  that  charafter.  The  former  appeared  in  his  beha- 
viour on  the  Irifti  ftation,  in  his  wife  and  prudent  management,  when  he  pre- 
ferved  fo  great  a  part  of  the  Smyrna  fleet,  and  particularly  in  the  taking  of  Gi- 
braltar, which  was  a  project  conceived  and  executed  in  lefs  than  a  week.  Of 
his  courage  he  gave  abundant  tcflimonies ;  but  cfpecially  in  burning  the  French 
fhips  at  La  Hogue,  and  in  the  battle  of  Malaga,  where  he  behaved  with  all  the 
rcfolution  of  a  Britifh  admiral  j  and,  as  he  was  firft  in  command,  was  firft  alfo 
in  danger.  In  party-matters  he  was,  perhaps,  too  warm  and  eager;  for  all  men 
have  their  failings,  even  the  greateft  and  bell ;  but  in  adtion  he  was  perfeftly 
cool  and  temperate,  gave  his  orders  with  the  utmoft  ferenity ;  and  as  he  was 
careful  in  marking  the  condu<5b  of  his  principal  officers,  fo  his  candour  and  juf- 
tice  were  always  confpicuous  in  the  accounts  he  gave  of  them  to  his  fuperiors : 
he  there  knew  no  party,  no  private  confiderations,  but  commended  merit  where- 
cver  it  appeared.  He  had  a  fortitude  of  mind  that  enabled  him  to  behave  with 
dignity  upon  all  occafions,  in  the  day  of  examination  as  well  as  in  the  day  of 
battle ;  and  though  he  was  more  than  once  called  to  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  yet  he  always  efcapcd  cenfure ;  as  he  likewife  did  before  the  lords  j 
not  by  fhifting  the  fault  upon  others,  or  meanly  complying  with  the  temper  of 
the  times,  but  by  maintaining  Iteadily  what  he  thought  right,  and  fpeaking  his 
fcntiments  with  that  freedom  which  becomes  an  Englifhman,  whenever  his  con- 
dud  in  his  country's  fcrvice  is  brought  in  queftion.  In  a  word,  he  was  equally 
fuperior  to  popular  clamour,  and  popular  applaufe;  but,  above  all,  he  had  a 
noble  contempt  for  foreign  interells,  when  incompatible  with  our  own,  and 
knew  not  what  it  was  to  leek  the  favour  of  the  great,  but  by  performing  fuch 
adions  as  deferved  it.  In  his  private  life  he  was  a  good  hufband  and  a  kind 
mafter,  lived  hofpitably  towards  his  neighbours,  and  left  behind  him  a  moderate  • 
fortune  ;  fo  moderate,  that  when  he  came  to  make  his  will,  it  furprized  thofe 
who  were  prefent;  but  Sir  George  affigned  the  reafon  in  few  words  :  "  I  do  not 
leave  much,"  laid  he,  "  but  what  I  leave  w^as  honellly  gotten;  it  never  coft  a 
failor  a  ;;car,  or  the  nation  a  farthing." 

ROSCOMMON  (Wentworth  Dillon,  earl  of)  a  diftinguifhed  poet  of  the 
fevcnteenth  century,  was  the  fon  of  James  Dillon,  earl  of  Rofcommon,  and  was 
born  in  Ireland,  under  the  adminiilration  of  th^  firft  earl  of  Strafford,  from 
whom  he  received  the  name  of  Wentworth  at  his  baptifm.  He  palled  his  in- 
fancy in  Ireland,  after  which  the  earl  of  Strafford  fent  for  him  into  England,  and 
placed  him  at  his  own  feat  in  Yorkfliire,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Hall,  after- 
wards bifiiop  of  Norwich,  who  inflrudled  him  in  Latin,  widiout  teaching  him 
the  common  rules  of  grammar,  v/hich  he  could  never  retain  in  his  memory, 
t'liough  he  learnt  to  write  in  that  language  with  claffical  elegance  and  propriety. 
On  tlie  earl  of  Strafford's  being  impeached,  he  went  to  complete  his  education 

at 
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at  Gaen,  in  Normandy,  and  afterwards  travelled  to  Rome,  v/here  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  moft  valuable  remains  of  antiquity,  and  learned  to  fpeak  I^- 
lian  with  fuch  grace  and  fluency,  that  he  was  frequently  miftaken  for  a  native. 
He  returned  to  England  foon  after  the  Reftorationj  and  was  made  captain  of 
the  band  of  penfioners  ;  but  a  difpute  with  the  lord  privy-feal,  about  »-  part  of 
his  eftate,  obliged  him  to  refign  his  poll,  and  revifit  his  native  country,  where 
the  duke  of  Ormond  appointed  him  captain  of  the  guards.  He  was  unhap- 
pily very  fond  of  gaming,  and  as  he  was  one  night  returning  to  his  lodgings, 
from  a  gaming-table  in  Dublin,  he  was  attacked  by  three  ruffians,  who  were  em- 
ployed to  aflaflinate  him.  The  earl  defended  himfelf  with  fuch  refolution,  that 
he  had  difpatched  one  of  the  aggreffors,  when  a  gentleman  paffing  that  way 
took  his  part,  and  difarmed  another,  on  which  the  third  fought  his  iafety-  in 
flight.  This  generous  affiftant  was  a  difbanded  officer,  of  good  family  and  fair 
reputation;  bi^t  reduced  to  poverty;  and  his  lordfhip  rewarded  his  bravery  by 
fefigningto  him  his  poft  of  captain  of  the  guards.  Some  time  after,  he  returned 
to  London,  when  he  was  made  mafter  of  the  horfe  to  the  du chefs  of  York,  and 
married  the  lady  Frances,  eldeft  daughter  of  Richard  earl  of  Burlington.  He 
here  diftinguiftied  himfelf  by  his  -v^ritings,  and  in  imitation  of  thofe  learned 
and  polite  affemblies  with  which  he  had  been  acquainted  abroad,  began  to  form 
a  fociety  for  refining  and  fixing  the  ftandard  of  the  Englifh  language,  in  which 
he  was  affifted  by  Mr.  Dryden.  At  length  he  was  feized  with  the  gout,  and  a 
Frendi  phyfician  applying  a  repelling  medicine,  in  order  to  give  him  prefenf 
cafe,  it  drove  the  diftemper  into  his  bowels,  and  put  a  period  to  his  life  on  the 
17th  of  January,  1684.  The  moment  in  which  he  expired,  he  cried  out  with  a 
Voice  cxpreffive  of  the  utmoft  fervour  of  devotion, 

"  My  God,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 
"  Do  not  forfaice  me  at  my  end." 

He  was  interred  in  Weftminfter- Abbey.  He  wrote  an  EiTay  on  tranflated 
Verfe,  and  feveral  other  poems,  and  translated  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry  into  Eng- 
iifti  blank  vcrfe^  Mr.  Pope,  in  his  ElTay  on  Criticifm,  mentions  him  in  the 
following  terms : 

-"  Rofcommon,  not  more  learn'd  than  good, 

"  With  manners  gen'rous  as  his  noble  blood ; 

*'  To  him  the  wit  of  Greece  and  Rome  v/as  known, 

"  And  ev'ry  author's  merit  but  his  own." 

Mr.  Walpole  obferves,  that  the  earl  was  "  one  of  the  moft  renowned  writers 
•Mi  -the  reign  of  Charles  II.  but  one  of  the  moft  carelefs  too.  His  Eflay  on 
tranflated  Verfe,  and  his  tranflation  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  have  great  merit : 
in  the  reft  of  his  poems  there  are  fcarce  above  four  lines  that  are  ftriking.  His 
poems  are  printed  together  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  works  of  the  minor  poets. 
At  the  defire  of  the  duke  of  Ornnond,  he  tranflated  into  French  Dr.  Sherlock'* 
Difcourfc  on  Paffive  Obedience." 

ROWE  (Nicholas)  a  celebrated  Englifti  poet,  was  the  fon  of  John  Ro we, 
eiq.  fcrjeant  at  Jaw,  and  was  born  at  Little  Berkford,  in  Bedfordlhire,  in   the 
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year  1673.  He  ftudied  at  Wcftminfter-fchool  under  Dr.  Bufby ;  and,  befides 
his  fkill  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  made  a  tolerable  proficiency  in  the 
Hebrew  ;  but  poetry  was  his  darling  ftudy,  and  he  at  that  time  compofed  feveral 
copies  of  verfes  upon  different  fubjefts,  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Englifh,  which 
were  much  admired.  When  he  was  about  fixteen  years  of  age,  he  was  placed 
in  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  made  remarkable  advances  in  the  ftudy  of  the 
lawi  and  being  afterwards  called  to  the  bar,  appeared  in  as  promifing.  a  way 
to  make  a  figure  in  that  profeffion  as  any  of  his  cotemporaries  j  but  his  firft 
tragedy,  the  Ambitious  Step-Mother,  meeting  with  univerfal  applaufe,  the  fpirft 
of  poetry  gained  the  afcendant  over  him,*  and  he  laid  afide  all  thoughts  of 
raifing  himfv^if  by  the  law.  He  produced  feveral  other  excellent  tragedies,  viz. 
the  Fair  Penitent,  Ulyfles,  Tamerlane,  the  Royal  Convert,  Jane  Shore,  and  the 
Lady  Jane  Gray ;  befides  a  comedy  called  the  Biter,  which  did  not  meet  with 
fucccfs.  He  alfo  wrote  many  poems  on  various  fubjefts,  which  were  publifhed  ■ 
in  one  volume  duodecimo.  Being  a  great  admirer  of  Shakefpeare,  he  obliged 
the  public  with  a  new  edition  of  his  works.  But  Mr^  Rowp's  laft^  and  perhaps 
moft  excellent  performance,  was  his  tranflation  of  Lucan.  This  gentleman's 
.  fondnefs  for  the  Mufes  did  not  difqualify  him  for  bufinefs.  The  duke  of  Queenfr 
berry,  when  fecretary  of  ftate,  made  him  fecretary  for  public  affairs;  but  after 
that  nobleman's  death  all  avenues  were  ftopped  to  his  preferment.  It  is  faid, 
that  he  went  one  day  to  pay  his  court  to  the  carl  of  Oxford,  lord  high  treafurer 
of  England,  who  afked  him,  if  he  underftood  Spanifh  well  ?  He  anfwered,  no  5 
but  imagining  that  his  lordfhip  might  intend  to  fend  him  into  Spain  on  fome 
honourable  commifiion,  he  added,  that  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  in  a  fhort 
time  he  Ihould  be  able  both  to  underiland  and  fpeak  that  language.  The  earl 
approving  ef  what  he  faid,  Mr.  Rowe  took  his  leave,  and  immediately  retired 
to  a  private  country  farm,  and  having  in  a  few  months  learned  the  Spanifh 
tongue,  waited  again  on  the  earl,  to  give  him  an  account  of  his  diligence. 
His  lordfhip  afked  him,  if  he  was  fure  he  underftood  it  thoroughly  ?  and  Mr. 
Rowe  ^  anfwering  in  the  affirmative,  the  earl,  to  his  no  fmall  difappointment, 
burft  into  the  following  exclamation  ;  "  How  happy  are  you,  Mr.  Rowe,  that 
you  can  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  reading  and  underftanding  the  Hiftory  of  Don 
Quixote  in  the  original  !" 

Upon  the  acceffion  of  George  1.  to  the  throne,  Mr.  Rowe  was  appointed  poet 
laureat,  and  one  of  the  land-lurveyors  of  the  cuftoms  in,  the  port  of  London. 
The  prince  of  Wales  conferred  on  him  the  poft  of  clerk  of  his  council,  and  the 
lord  chancellor  Parker  made  him  his  fecretary  for  the  prefentations.  He  died 
on  the  6th  of  December,  17 18,  in  the  forty-fixth  year  of  his  age;  and  as  he 
was  always  remarkable  for  his  piety,  virtue,  and  fweetnefs  of  difpofition,  he  kept 
up  his  good  humour  to  the  laft,  and  took  leave  of  his  wife  and  friends  imme- 
diately before  his  laft  agony,  with  the  fame  tranquility  of  mind,  as  though  he 
had  been  upon  taking  only  a  fhort  journey.  He  was  interred  with  great  fo- 
krnnity  in  Weftmlnftcr-Abbey,  where  an  elegant  monument  was  ereded  to  his 
memory,  and  to  that  of  his  daughter.  On  a  pedeftal  about  twenty  inches  high, 
which  Hands  on  an  altar,  is  his  buft,  which  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  near  it  is  his 
lady  in  the  deepeft  afBiftion;  between  both,  on  a  pyramid  behind,  is  a  medal- 
lion, with  the  head  of  a  young  lady  in  relief;  and  (fn  the  front  of  the  pedeftal 
is  this  infcription  ; 

"To 
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"  To  the  memory  of  Nicholas  Rowe,  efq.  who  died  in  17 18,  aged  forty-five, 
and  of  Charlotte,  his  only  daughter,  wife  of  Henry  Fane,  efq.  who  inheriting 
her  father's  fpirit,  and  amiable  in  her  own  innocence  and  beauty,  died  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  her  age,    1739." 

Underneath,  on  the  front  of  the  altar,  are  thefe  lines : 

**  Thy  reliques,  Rowe  !  to  this  fad  fhrine  we  truft, 

"  And  near  thy  Shakefpeare  place  thy  honour'd  buft. 

"  Oh !  fkill'd,  next  him,  to  draw  the  tender  tear, 

*'  For  never  heart  felt  paflion  more  fincere ; 

"  To  nobler  fentiments  to  fire  the  brave, 

"  For  never  Briton  more  difdain'd  a  flave  ! 

"  Peace  to  thy  gentle  fhade,  and  endlefs  reft, 

"  Bleft  in  thy  genius,  in  thy  love  too  bleft ! 

"  And  bleft,  that  timely  from  our  fcene  rcmov'd, 

*^  Thy  foul  enjoys  that  liberty  it  lov'd. 

"  To  thefe  fo  mourn'd  in  death,  fo  lov'd  in  life, 

'*  The  childlefs  mother,  and  the  widow'd  wife, 

"  With  tears  infcribes  this  monumental  ftone, 

*'  That  holds  their  afties,  and  expedts  her  own." 

ROWE  (Elizabeth)  a  lady  eminent  for  her  excellent  writings  both  in  verfe 
and  profe,  as  well  as  for  her  extraordinary  piety  and  virtue,  was  the  eldeft 
daughter  of  Mr.  Walter  Singer,  a  diffenting  minifter,  and  was  born  at  Ilchefter, 
in  Somerfetfliire,  the  nth  of  September,  1674.  Mr.  Singer  refided  at  Ilchefter 
till  the  death  of  his  wife,  but,  not  long  after,  removed  to  Frome  in  the  fame 
county,  where  he  was  beloved  for  his  good  underftanding,  fimplicity  of  man- 
ners, and  truly  Chriftian  fpirit.  At  what  period  his  daughter  received  the  firft 
imprefllons  of  religion,  does  not  appear  j  "  My  infant  hands  (fays  ftie,  in  one 
of  her  pious  addreftes  to  the  Almighty)  were  early  lifted  up  to  thee,  O  my 
God  !"  She  was  fond  of  painting,  and  loved  the  pencil,  when  Ihe  had  hardly 
ftrength  and  fteadinefs  of  hand  fufficient  to  guide  it ;  and,  in  her  infancy,  would 
fqueeze  out  the  juices  of  herbs  to  ferve  her  for  colours.  Her  father  was  at  the 
expence  of  a  mafter  to  inftru6t  her  in  this  art,  and  {he  continued  to  amufe  her- 
felf  with  drawing  landfcapes  and  portraits,  at  leifure  intervals,  till  her  death. 
She  was  alfo  delighted  with  mufic,  but  chiefly  of  the  grave  and  folemn  kind, 
as  being  beft  fuited  to  the  grandeur  of  her  fentiments,  and  the  folemnity  of  her 
devotion.  But  her  greateft  inclination  was  to  poetry  and  writing.  So  prevalent 
was  her  genius  this  way,  that  ftie  began  to  write  verfes  at  twelve  years  of  age, 
which  was  almoft  as  foon  as  ftie  could  write  at  all.  Even  her  profe  has  all  the 
charms  of  verfe  without  the  fetters  -,  the  fame  fire  and  elevation,  the  fame  bright 
images,  bold  figures,  rich  diftion.  A  colle<5lion  of  her  poems  was  publifhed  in 
1696,  when  ftie  was  but  twenty-two  years  old.  She  had  no  other  tutor  for  the 
French  and  Italian  languages  than  the  honourable  Mr.  Thynne,  fon  of  the  lord 
vifcount  Weymouth,  who  willingly  took  that  tafk  upon  himfelf,  and  had  the 
pleafure  to  fee  his  fair  pupil  improve  fo  faft  under  his  inftrudions,  that  in  a 
few  months  (he  was  able  to  read  the  Jerufalem  Delivered  of  Taflb  in  the  origi- 
nal tongue  with  great  eafe.    Such  Ihining  meritj  joined  to  the  charms  of  her 
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perfon  and  con-verfation,  -could  not  fail  to  procure  her  many  admirers.  Among 
others,  it  is  laid,  the  celebrated  Mr.  Prior  would  have  been  glad  to  have  Ihared 
the  pleafures  and  cares  of  life  with  her.  But  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe  *  was  the 
happy  j>erfon  referved  by  heaven  to  obtain  and  to  enjoy  fo  ineftiniable  a  treafurc. 
He  married  her  in  1710;  and  they  lived  together,  for  the  fpaice  of  five  years, 
in  all  the  raptures  of  conjugal  endearment.  Flis  death  filled  her,  as  might  be 
expeded,  with  inexprefTible  forrow  :  fhe  wrote  a  beautiful  elegy  on  the  occa- 
fion,  and  continued,  to  the  laft  moments  of  her  life,  to  entertain  the  higheft 
veneration  for  his  memory,  and  a  particular  regard  and  efteem  for  all  his  rela- 
tions. From  this  time  forward  fhe  devoted  herfelf  to  privacy  and  retirement  -; 
and,  except  on  a  very  few  occafions,  when,  in  order  to  oblige  her  friends,  fhe 
was  prevailed  on  to  vifit  them  at  London,  or  their  country-feats,  fhe  refided  at 
Frome  in  Somerfetfhire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  whicli  the  greateft  part  of  her 
ellace  lay.  Here  it  was  that  fhe  compofed  the  mofl  celebrated  of  her  v/orks». 
Her  Friendfhip  in  Death,  in  twenty  letters  from  the  dead  to  the  living,  was  pub- 
liflacd  in  1728  j  and  foon  after  appeared  her  Letters  Moral  and  Entertaining. 
The  defign  of  thefe  two  works  is,  by  fiftitious  examples  of  heroic  virtue  and 
generous  benevolence,  to  allure  the  reader  to  the  pradice  of  every  thing  excel- 
lent, and,  by  lively  images  of  rcmorfe  and  mifery,  to  warn  the  young  and 
thoughtlefs. 

In  the  year  1736  Mrs.  Rowe  publiflied  the  Hiftory  of  Jofeph,  an  heroic  poem, 
which  fhe  had  written  in  her  younger  years.  She  did  not  long  furvave  the  pub- 
lication of  this  performance ;  for  fhe  died  (as  is  fuppofed)  of  an  apoplexy,  on 
the  20th  of  Februar)',  1736-7,  in  the  fixty-third  year  of  her  age.  In  her  ca- 
binet were  found  letters  direfted  to  the  countefs  of  Hertford,  the  earl  of  Ork- 
ney, and  feveral  other  perfons  of  diftindtion,  with  whom  fhe  had  long  lived  in 
the  greateft  intimacy,  and  to  whom  flie  had  ordered  thofe  letters  to  be  deli- 
vered immediately  after  her  deceafe.  The  reverend  Dr.  Ifaac  Watts,  agreeable 
to  her  requeft,  revifed  and  publiflied  her  devotions  in  1737,  under  the  title  of 
Devout  Exercifes  of  the  Heart  in  Meditation  and  Soliloquy,  Praife  and  Prayer  j 
and,  in  1739,  her  mifcellaneous  works  in  prole  and  verfc,  were  printed  in  two  vo- 
lumes, o6lavo,  with  an  account  of  her  life  and  writings  prefixed. 

RUSSEL  (John)  the  firft  carl  of  Bedford,  was  born  at  Kingflon-RufTel  ia 
Dorfetfhire,  and  refided  at  Berwick,  about  four  miles  from  Bridport  in  that 
county.  Philip,  archduke  of  Auftria,  fon  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  landing 
in  1506  at  Weymouth,  whither  he  was  driven  by  a  itorm  in  liis  pafTage  from 
Flanders  to  Spain,  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard,  who  lived  near  that  port,  endeavour- 

*  This  ingenious  gentleman  was  born  at  London  on  the  z.'jth  o*"  April,  1687.  He  was  educated 
in  the  Charltr-honfe  iclioul,  and  attained  a  prrfei^'l  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
tongues.  He  nfierwirds  (pent  ("ortre  time  at  the  unrverfity  of  Leyden,  wh(  re  he  fludied  the  Jcv/'lih 
antiquities,  civil  huv,  the  helles  lettres,  and  experimental  philolbphy.  Returning  home  with  a 
lai'gc  ftock  of  knowledge,  and  with  the  piirtft  morals,  he,  in  1709,  became  acquainted  with  Mifs 
Singer  at  Bith,  and  was  married  to  her  the  following  year,  when  her  exahed  merji;,  ^nd  amiable 
qualities,  ii^fi/iicd  him  witli  the  mofl  generous  and  lafting  paflion.  His  intenle  application  to  fhidy 
contributed  to  impair  his  health,  and  a  confumption  put  a  period  to  his  life  on  the  13th  of  May, 
171  J,  when  he  was  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  Befides  I'evcral  poems  inferted  among  thofe  of 
his  wife's,  he  had  formed  a  dtfign  to  write  the  lives  of  all  the  illuftrious  perfons  of  antiquity  omined 
by  Plutarch  ;  and  eight  of  theft  he  adually  completed:  they  were  publilhed  after  his  death,  and 
being  tranflatcU  inlo  Trench,  were  added  to  M.  Dacici's  Translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives. 
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ing  to  entertain  him  agreeably  till  he  could  inform  the  king  of  his  arrival,  in- 
vited Mr.  Ruflel,  who  was  his  neighbour  and  relation,  to  wait  upon  tlie  arch- 
duke at  his  houfe ;  and  that  prince  was  fo  highly  pleafed  with  his  converfation, 
that  he  defired  him  to  accompany  him  to  Windfor,  whither  king  Henry  had 
invited  him,  and  there  recommended  him  to  the  king  as  a  gentleman  well  qua- 
lified to  ferve  him  in  fome  coniiderable  flation,  and  his  majefty  made  him  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  his  privy-chamber.  Upon  the  accelTion  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
to  the  throne,  he  was  continued  in  this  poll:,  and  in  15 13  attended  that  monarch 
to  Tcrouenncj  where  he  diftinguifhed  himfeif  by  his  condu6l  and  bravery,  par- 
ticularly in  recovering  a  piece  of  ordnance  from  ten  thoufand  French,  with  only 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men  under  him.  He  was  very  adiive  at  the  fiege  of 
Tournay,  where  he  was  one  of  the  fixty  who  went  with  the  king  to  cut  off  the 
paffage  between  that  city  and  the  French  army.  In  1522  he  was  knighted  by 
the  earl  of  Surry,  admiral  of  the  Englilh  fleet,  for  his  fervice  at  the  taking  of 
Morlaix  in  Brittany.  The  following  year  he  was  made  m.arllial  of  the  marihalfea 
of  the  king's  houfe.  Soon  after,  he  was  fent  in  difguife  to  France,  in  order  to 
foment  the  difference  between  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  conftable  of  France,  and 
the  French  king.  This  commiffion  he  executed  with  fuch  addrefs,  that  the  duke 
declared  in  favour  of  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  England,  which  gave  great 
fatisfaftion  to  his  majefty,  as  it  contributed  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  defigns  upon 
Bray,  and  other  places  in  France,  where  Sir  John  Ruffel  fhewed  himfeif  as  vi- 
gorous in  adion  as  he  had  been  prudent  in  negociation.  In  1525  he  was  pre- 
fent  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  where  Francis  I.  king  of  France,  was  taken  prifoner 
by  the  duke  of  Bourbon;  and  in  1532  he  attended  king  Henry  to  his  magni- 
ficent interview  with  the  French  king  at  Boulogne.  In  I53f  he  was  appointed 
comptroller  of  the  houfliold,  and  the  fame  year  was  made  one  of  the  privy- 
council.  In  1538  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron,  by  the  title  of 
baron  Ruffel,  of  Cheyneys  in  Buckinghamfhire,  and  upon  the  diffolution  of  the 
monafteries,  obtained  feveral  large  grants  of  land  in  Buckinghamfhire,  Devon- 
fhire,  and  Somerfetlhire.  About  the  fame  time  he  was  made  lord  warden  of  the 
ftannaries,  and  knight  of  the  garter.  In  1542  he  was  appointed  lord  admiral  of 
England  and  Ireland,  and  prefident  of  the  counties  of  Dorfet,  Devon,  Somerfet, 
and  Cornwall.  The  next  year  he  was  appointed  lord-privy-feal ;  and  in  1544, 
the  king  attacking  Boulogne  in  perfon,  lord  Ruffel  was  made  captain-general  of 
the  van-guard.  In  1547  the  king,  at  his  death,  appointed  him  one  of  the  fix- 
teen  Counfellors  to  his  fon  prince  Edward ;  at  whole  coronation  he  was  confti 
tuted  lord-high-fteward  of  England  for  the  day.  In  1549  he  was  fent  againft: 
the  infurgents  of  Devonffiire  with  a  body  of  troops,  with  which  he  entirely  de- 
feated thofe  rebels  at  Fennington-bridge,  and  relieved  Exeter.  For  thefe,  and 
other  fervices,  he  was,  in  January  1549-50,  created  earl  of  Bedford,  and  in  1550 
was  fent  as  one  of  the  ambaffadors  to  Guifnes  in  Flanders,  to  ncgociate  a  peace 
with  France.  While  he  refided  there,  he  difcovercd  a  plot  concerted  by  the 
emperor,  to  tranfport  the  princefs  Mary,  fifter  to  king  Edward  VI.  into  his  own 
dominions,  and  by  that  means  oblige  her  brother  to  accede  to  his  terms  ;  upon 
which  his  lordfhip  was  ordered  to  watch  one  of  the  ports  with  two  hundred 
men,  while  the  duke  of  Somerfet  and  Mr.  St.  Leger  guarded  others,  and  the 
princefs  was  brought  to  court.  His  lordlliip  having  furvived  the  many  difficul- 
ties and  faftions  of  king  Edward's  reign,  upon  the  acceffion  of  queen  Mary  he 
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obtained  a  new  patent  for  the  office  of  lord-privy-feal.     He  died  at  London  on 
the  14th  of  March  J  1554. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Francis  RufTel,  earl  of  Bedford,  who  fignalized 
himfelf  at  the  famous  battle  of  St.  Quintin,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  and 
was  fent  ambaffador  into  France  and  Scotland' by  queen  Elizabeth :  this  noble- 
man founded  a  fchool  at  Woburn  in  Bedfordfliire,  and  tv/o  fcholarlhips  in  Uni- 
verfity-college,  Oxford. 

RUSSEL  (William,  lord)  an  illuflrious  patriot,  who  fuffered  decapitation 
in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  was  the  third  fon  of  William  RufTel,  the  fifth 
earl,  and  firfl  duke  of  Bedford,  by  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Robert  Carr,  earl  of 
Somerfet.  In  1679  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  king's  new  privy-council,  and 
the  year  following  was  elected  knight  of  the  fhire  for  the  county  of  Bedford, 
when  he  ftrenuoufly  promoted  the  bill  for  the  exclufion  of  the  duke  of  York 
from  the  throne,  which  having  pafled  the  houfe  of  commons,  he  was  ordered  to 
carry  it  up  to  the  lords,  and  accordingly  did  on  the  15th  of  November,  1680, 
attended  by  a  great  number  of  the  commons ;  but  the  lords  rejecting  the  bill 
upon  the  firft  reading,  he  dcfired  them  .not  to  deltroy  themfelves  by  their  own 
hands,  and  faid,  that,  if  the  commons  might  not  be  fo  happy  as  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  nation,  he  prayed  the  lords  not  to  make  it  worfe,  by  giving 
money  to  the  king,  while  they  were  fure  it  muft  go  into  the  hands  of  the  duke's 
creatures.  This,  and  other  fpeeches  of  the  like  nature,  having  difgufted  the 
court,  the  parliament  was  foon  after  diffolved ;  but  the  neceflity  cf  the  king's 
affairs  requiring  the  meeting  of  another  parliament,  his  majefty  called  one, 
■which  affembled  at  Oxford  on  the  21ft  of  March,  168 1,  in  which  lord  RufTel 
ferved  again  as  member  for  the  county  of  Bedford  ;  however,  the  bill  of  ex- 
clufion being  again  read  iii  the  houfe  of  commons,  this  parliament  was  diffolved 
on  the  2.8th  of  that  month,  £lnd  no  other  was  called  during  the  remainder  of 
king  Charles's  reign.  In  1683,  his  lordfhip  being  accufed  of  being  concerned 
in  the  Rye-houfe  plot,  was  committed  prifoner  to  the  Tower  upon  a  charge  of 
hightrealbn,  and  on  the  13th  of  July,  was  brought  to  his  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
for  confpiring  the  death  of  the  king,  a  crime  of  which  he  was  abfolutely  inno- 
cent. Although  the  molt  that  v/as  proved  againft  him,  by  fufpcded  witnefTcs, 
.was  his  being  prefcnt  where  treafonable  matters  were  difcourfed,  without  bear- 
ing a  part  in  that  difcourfe,  or  giving  any  afTent  by  words,  or  otherwife,  to 
what  was  faid,  which  amounted  to  no  more  than  mifprifion  or  concealment  of 
treafon  j  yet  he  was  brought  in  guilty,  and  condemned  to  fuffer  the  death  of  a 
traitor> 

>  After  his  condemnation,  the  king  was  ftrongly  folicitcd  in  his  behalf.  His, 
father,  the  old  earl  of  Bedford,  offered  the  duchefs  of  Portfmouth  the  fum  of 
one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  to  procure  his  pardon.  Lord  Ruffel's  lady  alfo, 
who  was  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Southampton,  threw  herfelf  at  the  king's  feet, 
in  a  flood  of  tears,  and  pleaded  the  feryices  of  her  father  in  behalf  of  her  huf- 
band.  But  Charles  was  inexorable  i  he  dreaded  the  principles  and  popularity 
of  lord  Ruffel ;  he  deeply  refented  that  eagernefs  and  perfeverance  with  which 
he  had  oppofed  him  in  the  late  parliaments  :  neverthelefs,  he  mitigated  his  fen- 
tence  into  fimple  decapitation.  Lord  Cavendilh,  the  intimate  friend  of  Ruffel, 
offered  to  effed  his  efcape,  by  exchanging  apparel  with  him,  and  remaining  a 
prifoner  in  his  ropm  i  the  duke  of  Monmouth  lent  a  meffage  to  him,  importing 

that 
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that  he  would  furrender  himfelf,  if  he  thought  fuch  a  flep  would  contribute 
to  his  fafety:  but  lord  RufTel  generoufly  rejefted  both  thefe  expedients,  and  re- 
figned  himfelf  to  his  flite  with  admirable  fortitude.  His  lady,  that  he  might 
not  be  Ihoclced  in  his  lait  moments,  fummoned  up  the  refolution  of  a  heroine, 
and  parted  from  him  without  Ihedding  a  tear.  As  foon  as  fhe  was  gone,  he  faid 
that  "  the  bitternefs  of  death  was  paftj"  and  afterwards  behaved  v/ith  furprifing 
lerenity  of  temper.  On  the  day  that  preceded  his  death,  his  nofe  beginning  to 
bleed,  he  laid  to  Dr.  Burnet,  who  attended  him,  "  I  fhall  not  now  let  blood  to 
divert  this  diilemperj  that  will  be  done  to-morrow."  Immediately  before  he 
was  conveyed  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  wound  up  his  watch,  faying,  with  a 
fmile,  "  Now  I  have  done  with  time,  and  muft  henceforth  think  folely  of  eter- 
nity." The  fcaffbld  was  ereded  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields,  that  the  triumph  of 
the  court  might  appear  the  more  confpicuous,  in  his  being  conveyed  through  the 
whole  city  of  London.  Even  the  populace  wept  as  he  paffed  along  in  the  coach 
with  Tillotfon  and  Burnet.  On  the  fcafFold  he  delivered  a  paper  to  the  fheriffs, 
exprefling  his  abhorrence  of  the  popilh  tenets,  and  protefting  his  innocence 
with  regard  to  any  defign  againft  the  king's  life.  He  prayed  that  God  would 
preferve  his  majefty  and  the  protcftant  religion ;  and,  without  the  leaft  change 
of  countenance,  calmly  fubmittcd  to  the  ftroke  of  the  executioner.  This  hap- 
pened on  the  2ift  of  July,  1683.  Upon  the  Revolution,  the  nation  had  fo  juil 
a  fenfe  of  his  lordihip's  innocence,  that  an  ad  was  pafled  for  annulling  his  at- 
tainder. 

**  William  lord  RulTel  (fays  the  reverend  Mr.  Granger)  was  a  man  of  pro- 
bity and  virtue,  and  worthy  of  a  better  age  than  that  in  which  he  lived  -,  an  age, 
when  fiience  and  freedom  of  fpeech  were  equally  criminal;  when  a  perjured 
witnefs  was  more  efteemed  than  an  honeft  patriot,  and  law  and  equity  were 
wrefted  to  the  purpofes  of  an  enraged  fadion,  and  an  arbitrary  court.  As  he 
was  apprehenfive  for  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  his  country,  he  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  by  promoting  the  bill  for  excluding  the  duke  of  York  from  the 
crown.  He  thought  refiftanc€  preferable  to  flavery  ;  he  had  moreover  the  ho- 
nefty  to  avow  it,  and  perfifted  in  it  to  the  laft,  though  a  retractation  of  this  prin- 
ciple would  probably  have  faved  his  life.  He  was  the  proto-martyr  of  patriotifm 
in  this  reign:  Algernon  Sidney  was  the  fecond." 

Mr.  Thomfon,  in  his  elegant  poem  of  the  Seafons,  celebrates  lord  RufTel  in 
the  following  lines : 

"  Bring  every  fweeteft  flower,  and  let  me  ftrew 

"  The  grave  where  Russel  lies;  whofe  temper'd  blood, 

"  With  calmeft  cheerfulnefs  for  thee  refign'd, 

"  Stain'd  the  fad  annals  of  a  giddy  reign ; 

*'  Aiming  at  lawlefs  power,  though  meanly  funk 

"  In  loofe  inglorious  luxury." 

RUSSEL  (Edward)  earl  of  Orford,  an  admiral  of  diftinguiflied  merit,  was 
the  fon  of  Edward  RufTel,  efq.  and  the  grandfon  of  Francis  RulTel,  earl  of  Bed- 
ford. He  was  defigned  by  his  father  for  the  fea-fervice,  and  received  a  fuicable 
education;  but  his  elder  brother  dying  in  1674,  he  fucceeded  to  the  family 
eftate.  However,  in  the  year  1690  he  was  appointed  admiral  of  the  blue.  His 
catholic  majelly  Charles  II,  having  married  »  princefs  of  the  houfe  of  Neuberg, 
'  filler 
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fiftcr  to  the  reigning  efnprefs,  and  to  the  queen  of  Portugal,  he  demanded  an 
Englilh  fleet  to  convey  her  fafely  to  his  donainions,  which  was  readily  granted, 
as  the  tacit  confefTion  of  our  dominion  at  fea.  Upon  this,  admiral  Ruflel  was 
ordered  to  fail  to  Flufhing,  with  feveral  large  men  of  war  and  two  yachts,  in 
order  to  receive  her  catholic  majefty  and  her  attendants;  and  on  their  coming  on 
board,  he  hoiiled  the  Union  flag  at  the  main-top-maft  head.  Soon  after,  he 
was  advanced  to  the  command  of  the  whole  fleet,  in  which  capacity  he  afted  at 
the  famous  engagement  off  La  Hogue,  in  1692,  when  almoft  the  whole  naval 
power  of  France,  under  the  command  of  count  Tourville,  v/as  deftroyed :  but 
this  fignal  fervice  done  to  his  country  could  not  defend  him  from  the  malignity 
of  party,  fo  that  he  was  difmilTed  from  his  employments  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fucoeeding  year,  but  was  refliored  in  November  following.  In  1694  he 
commanded  the  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  when  he  blocked  up  the  French  fleet 
in  Toulon,  checked  the  progrefs  of  the  arms  of  France  in  Catalonia,  and  kept 
all  the  Italian  princes  in  awe.  In  1695  the  French  h0.d  formed  a  defign  of  in- 
vading England,  and  for  that  purpofe  had  aflTembled  a  powerful  army  near 
Dieppe,  where  the  troops  lay  ready  to  embark,  when  admiral  RufiTel  being  fcnt 
with  a  ftrong  fleet  to  the  coaft  of  France,  ftruck  fuch  terror  into  the  enemy, 
that  the  intended  invafion  was  laid  afide.  Thefe  and  other  eminent  fervices  re- 
commended him  fo  efteftually  to  king  William,  that  he,  in  1697,  created  him 
a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  title  of  baron  of  Shingey  in  Cambridgclhire, 
vifcount  Barfleur  in  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  earl  of  Orford  in  Suffolk,  and 
foon  after  made  him  vice-admiral  of  England.  Being  ilill,  however,  purfucd  by 
party  malice,  he  was  in  1701  impeached  by  the  houfe  of  commons,  but  was 
honourably  acquitted.  After  this  he  went  no  more  to  fea,  but  ferved  as  firfl: 
commiflioner  of  the  admiralty  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  till  the  change  of 
the  minifcry  in  17 10.  On  the  deceafc  of  that  princefs  in  17 14,  he  was  chofen 
one  of  the  lords-juitices  till  the  arrival  of  king  George  I.  who  appointed  him 
one  of  the  privy-council,  and  firft  commiflioner  of  the  admiralty,  in  which  flia- 
tion  he  died  at  his  houfe  in  Covent-Garden,  on  the  26th  of  November,  1727, 
in  the  feventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

RUSSEL  (Dr.  Alexander)  an  eminent  phyfician  and  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  and  after  having  ftudied  two  years  in  that 
univerfity,  was  placed  under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  a  ikilful  praflitioner  in  phyfic. 
He  afterwards  came  to  London  ;  foon  after,  he  embarked  for  Turkey,  and  in 
1740  fettled  at  Aleppo,  where,  having  learned  the  language,  he  diligently  de- 
voted himfelf  to  the  duties  of  his  profeflion,  in  which  he  had  fuch  fl<.ill  that  he 
v/as  employed  by  the  inhabitants  of  all  denominations,  Franks,  G'-eeks,  Arme- 
nians, Maronites,  Jews,  &c.  The  Turks  themfelves  forgot  that  he  was  an  un- 
believer, laid  afldc  their  ufual  contempt  for  fl:rangers,  and  folicited  his  acquaint- 
ance. The  pafcha  himfelf  confuked  him,  and  finding  him  upright,  fenfible,  and 
fincere,  entertained  a  friendfliip  for  him.  The  factory  were  happy  in  fuch  a 
phyfician  and  companion ;  his  intimate  connexion  with  the  pafcha  gave  him 
confliant  opportunities  of  rendering  them  important  fervices,  and  on  many  oc- 
cafions  all  the  European  nations  that  trade  to  Aleppo,  were  obliged  to  him  for 
his  aid  and  interpofition.  If  any  difficult  affair  occurred,  the  pafcha  had  re- 
courfe  to  him,  and  as  frequently  gained  advantage  by  his  advice ;  nor  during 
his  abfence  would  he  punilh  any  criminal :  offenders  were  taught  by  fuch  a  con.- 
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du(fV,  that  examples  of  feverity  happened  lefs  frequently  by  the  dodor's  kind  en- 
deavours to  mitigate  their  punifliment.  Nor  did  the  pafcha  deal  illiberally  with 
our  phyfician;  he  fhewed  his  generofity  and  muniticcnce  by  making  him  feveral 
coitly  prefents.  The  doctor's  father  in  Scotland  was  not  forgotten :  "  I  am 
obliged,"  faid  he,  "  to  him  for  thine  airiflance."  One  cannot  eafily  defcribe  the 
fincere  complacency  a  parent  muft  feel,  on  having  fuch  authentic  proofs  of  the 
merit  of  a  fon  from  a  diftant  clime.  The  do6lor,  in  his  return  from  Turkey, 
vifited  the  mod  famous  lazarettas,  enquired  into  their  ftrudure,  the  govern- 
ment they  were  under,  and  the  precautions  taken  for  the  public  fafety.  At 
Naples,  Leghorn,  and  other  places,  he  had  all  the  means  of  information  he 
could  expeft,  and  thus  became  acquainted  with  the  condud  of  the  wifeft  ftates 
in  regard  to  the  methods  ufed  to  prelerve  them  from  the  peftilence.  Dr.  Ruf- 
fel,  on  his  return  to  England,  refided  in  London,  and  in  1755  publiflied  his 
Hiflory  of  Aleppo,  in  which  he  gives  a  full  dcicription  of  that  city,  and  the 
neighbouring  country,  with  his  treatment  of  the  difeafes  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
particularly  the  plague.  The  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  v/as  a  fellow,  wer^ 
indebted  to  him  for  many  valuable  comm.unications.  In  1759  he  was  cliofen 
phyfician  to  St.  Thomas's  hofpital,  and  continued  in  that  ftation  till  his  death, 
which  happened  about  the  year  1769.  He  was  a  conltant  and  fincere  friend  j  an 
able,  honed,  and  experienced  phyfician ;  a  pleafing  companion,  and  a  benevo- 
lent Chriftian. 

S. 

SACKVILLE  (Thomas)  the  firft  earl  of  Dorfet,  was  defcended  from  an  an- 
cient and  honourable  family,  and  was  born  at  Buckhurll  in  SuiTex,  in  153^. 
Having  ftudied  at  the  univerfities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  he  v/a:i  lent  to  the 
Inner  Temple,  London,  where  he  proceeded  fo  far  in  the  law,  that  he  v/as 
called  to  the  bar;  but  he  had  no  other  delign  than  to  qualify  himfelf  more  ef- 
fectually for  icrving  his  country  in  parliament,  which  he  did  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Mary.  While  he  was  at  the  univerfity,  he  had  acquired  the  name  of  a  good 
poet;  and  in  1557,  he  wrote  his  Indudion  to  the  Mirror  of  Magiilrates,  which 
is  a  ferles  of  poems  formed  upon  a  dramatic  plan.  It  met  with  great  applaufe, 
and  Mr.  Warton  does  not  fcruple  to  affirm,  that  it  approaches  nearer  to  Spen- 
cer's Fairy  Queen  in  allegorical  reprefentations,  than  any  other  previous  or  fuc- 
ceeding  poem.  In  1561  was  aded  his  tragedy  of  Gorboduc,  v/hich  was  greatly 
admired  by  the  v/its  of  the  age,  and  particularly  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

Having  thus  obtained  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  bed  poets  of  his 
time,  he  laid  down  his  pen,  and  afiumed  the  charader  of  a  datefman,  in  which 
he  became  very  eminent.  He  found  leifure,  however,  to  make  the  tour  of  France 
and  Italy ;  but  had  the  misfortune  to  be  confined  in  prifon  at  Rome,  when  he 
received  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  father  Sir  Richard  Sackville,  in  i<66. 
Upon  this  he  obtained  his  relcafe,  returned  home,  entered  into  the  polTcliion 
of  a  great  edate,  and  was  foon  after  created  a  peer,  by  the  title  of  lord  Buck- 
Kurd.  In  1587  he  was  fent  ambafiador  to  the  ftates  of  the  United  Provinces, 
upon  their  complaints  againd  the  earl  of  I,eiceder :  but,  though  he  dilchai'-ged 
that  trud  with  great  integrity,  ths  favourite  prevailed  on  qu^en  Elizabeth  to 
recall  him,  and  confine  him  to  his  houfe  for  nine  or  ten  months.  However,. 
after  the  death  of  his  enemy,  he  enjoyed  a  greater  fhare  of  her  majelh^'s  favour. 

7  Iv  .  than 
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than  ever,  and  in  1590  y/as  elefted  knight  of  the  Garter.  In  1598  he  was  joined 
with  the  lord  treafurer  Burleigh,,  in.  negocin:ing  a, .■.peace  with  Spain,  and  that 
ipinifter  dying  the' fame  year,  he  fucceicded  him  in  the  treafury.  Upon  the  death 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  adu^ii-^illration  devolving  on  him,  with  .other  counfel- 
I'ors,  tjiey  unv^nimou.ny  pro.CrUims'd  .kiiig  James,  who,  before  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, 'reriewed.  his  paient  of /lord  treafurer  for  life,  and  in  1604  created  him  earl 
of  Do'rfet.  He  v/as  confulfe'd  by  his.majefty  upon  all  cccafions,  and  lived  in 
r};e  higiiell  cfteem  'and  reputation.  But,  at  length  as  he  was  attending  at  the 
coiincil-cable, 'on  the  .^  9th.  of  April,  1608,  he  dropped  down  dead,  and  was  in- 
teri-ed  with  great' funeral,, pomp  and  folemnity  in  Weftminfter- Abbey. 

Tile' honourable  Mr.  Walpole  cancLudes  his  account  of  this  noble  author,  with 
t'hefe,  words:  "  Tiptoft  and  Rivers  fet  the  example  of  borrowing  light  from 
other  countries,  and  patpnized  the  importer  of  printing,  Caxton.  The  earls  of 
Oxfo'rd  and  Dorfet  ftruck  out  nev/  lights  for  the  drama,  v/ithout  making  the 
multitude  laugh  or  weep  at  .ridiculous  reprefentations  offcripture.  To  the  two 
former  we  owe  printing,  to  the  two  latter  talle.  What  do  We  not  OAve,  per- 
haps, to  the  laft  of  the  four  !  Our  hift:oric  plays  are  allowed  to  have  been  founded 
on  the  heroic  narratives  in  the  Mirror  for  Magiftrates  -,  to  that  plan,  and  to  the 
boldnefs  of  lord  Buckhurft's  new  fcenes^, perhaps  w,e  owe  Shakefpeare." 

SACKVILLE  (Edward)  earl  of  Dorfet,  grandfon  of  the  former,  who  made 
a  difbinguifhed  figure  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  was  born  in  the 
year  1590.  In  16 13  he  received  a  challenge  from  lord  Bruce,  then  at  Paris, 
whom  he  met  according  to  appointment,  and  killed  in  a  duel  between  Antwerp 
and  Bergen-op-Zoom.  This  affair  made  a  great  noife,  and  feveral  afperfions 
being  thrown  upon  him,  he  in  his  own  vindication  drew  up  a  particular  account 
of  the  fight,  and  fent  it  to  a  friend  in  England  before  has  return  home.  In. 
1 6 16  he  was  made  knight  of  the  Bath,  at  the  creation  of  Charles,  prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  king  Charles  I.  He  was  alfo  one  of  the  chief  commanders  of 
the  forces  fent  in  1620  to  aflift  Frederick,  king  of  Bohemia,  againft  the  emperor 
Ferdinand ;  at  which  time  was  fought  the  remarkable  battle  of  Prague.  In 
1621  he  was  fent  ambaiTador  to  the.  French  king  j  he  was  foon  after  appointed 
one  of  the  privy-council,  and  being,  eleded  one  of  the  knights  for  the  county 
of  Sufiex,  in  the  two  laft  parliaments  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  became  a  leading 
member  in  the  hpufe  of  commons.  At  the  deceafe  of  his,  elder  brother,  m 
1624,  he  fucceeded  to  the  title  of  earl  of  Dorfet.  -  He  now  fhone  in  the  houfc 
of  peers,  and  in  1625  was  inftalled  knight  of  the  Garter,  and  made  commif- 
fioner  of  trade.  On  the  marriage  of  king  Charles  I.  he  was  conftituted.  lord- 
chamberlain  to  the  queen,  and  bore  the  firft  fword  at  the  king's  coronation. 
He  was  continued  in  the  privy-council,  and  lliewed  himfelf  a  true  patriot,  both, 
to  his  king  and  country.  In  which  fpirit  he  was  jn  the  committee  q-{  couricii 
for  ft-tting  at  liberty  thofe  gentlemen  who  had  been  imprifoned  for  fefufing  to 
pay  Ihip-money.  He  alfo  joined  in  other  orders  for  redreiTing  the  grievances' of 
the  fubjeds.  In  1641,  being  made  prefident  of  the  council  and  lord-privy-feal, 
he  made  two  fpeeches,  advifing  his  majelly  to  a  reconciliation  with  his  parfia- 
■  ment;  and  the  following  year  waited  on  the  king  at  York,  v/here  his  liiajefly 
publifhed  a  declaration  of  his  peaceable  intentions.  Finding  a  party  in  the  houfe 
too  ftrong  to  be  fatisfied,  he  fupplied  the  king  v/ith  money,  attended ]jim  in  the 
field,  and  at  the  battle  of  Edgchill  behaved  with  the  greated   bravery,  leading 

on 
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on  the  troops  that  retook  the  royal  ftandard.  The  fame  year  the  earl  of  EiTcx 
having  drferted  the  king's  intereft,  was  difplaced,  and  the  earl  of  Dorfet  ap- 
pointed lord-chamberlain  of  the  houfliold  in  his  room;  and  waiting  on  the  king 
at  Oxford,  he  took  all  occafions  to  bring  about  an  accommodation  between  his 
majefty  and  the  parliament ;  but  no  treaties  taking  effe6t,  and  the  king  having 
put  himfelf  into  the  power  of  the  Scottifh  army,  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  and  others 
of  the  council,  figned  the  capitulation  for  the  furrender  of  Oxford,  where  they 
had  liberty  to  compound  for  their  lands.  His  lordiliip  was  a  man  of  eminent 
abilities:  his  perfon  was  ftrong  and  beautiful,  his  eloquence  flowing,  and  his 
courage  fervid  and  clear.     He  died  on  the  17th  of  July,   1652. 

SACKVILLE  (Charles)  earl  of  Dorfet  and  Middlefex,  was  defcended  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  laft-mentioned  nobleman,  and  was  born  on  the  '24th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1637.  He  had  his  education  under  a  private  tutor,  and  then  making 
the  tour  of  Italy,  returned  home  a  little  before  the  Reftoration.  He  made  a 
confpicuous  figure  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  was  carefled  by  king  Charles  II. 
and  was  indeed  one  of  the  libertine  wit^that  enlivened  the  court  of  that  volup- 
tuous monarch.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Dutch  war,  in  1665,  he  went  a 
volunteer  under  the  duke  of  York.  "  His  behaviour  during  that  campaign 
(fays  Mr.  Prior)  was  fuch,  as  diftinguiHied  .the  Sackville  defcended  from  that 
Hildebrand  of  the  nam.e,  who  was  one  of  the  greateit  captains  that  came  into 
England  v/ith  the  Conqueror.  But  liis  making  a  fong  the  night  before  the  en- 
gagement (and  it  was  one  of  the  prettieft  that  ever  was  made)  carries  with  it  fo 
fedate  a  prefence  of  mind,  and  fuch  an  unufual  gallantry,  that  it  deferves  as 
much  to  be  recorded,  as  Alexander's  jelling-  with  his  foldiers  before  he  pafTed 
the  Granicus;  or  William  I.  of  Orange  giving  orders  over  night  for  a  battle, 
and  defiring  to  be  called  in  the  morning,  left  he  Ihould  happen  to  fleep  too 
long."  He  was  foon  after  appointed  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  king's  bed- 
chamber; and  his  majefty,  on  account  of  the  remarkable  poiitenefs  of  his  ad- 
drefs,  fent  him  on  feveral  fhort  embaffies  of  com.pliment  into  France.  His 
uncle  James  Cranfield  earl  of  Middlefex  dying  in  1674,  that  nobleman's  eftate- 
devolved  to  him,  and  the  next  year  he  fucceeded  alfo  to  that  title  by  creation. 
Two  years  after,  his  father  the  earl  of  Dorfet  likewife  died,  vv'hen  he  fucceeded 
him  in  his  honours  and  eftate.  He  difliked  and  openly  difcountenanced  the 
violent  meafures  of  James  the  Second's  reign,  and  early  engaged  in  the  fervice 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  on  whofe  acceffion  to  the  throne,  he  v/as  made  lord- 
chamberlain  of  the  houlliold,  and  one  of  the  privy-council.  In  1691  he,  with 
fome  otlier  noblemen,  attended  king  William  ta  the  congrefs  at  the  Hague* 
but  they  were' in  danger  of  lofing  their  lives  in  the  palTage.  They  went  on 
board  the  loth  of  January,  in  a  very  fevere  feafon  ;  and  when  they  were  two  or 
three  leagues  off  Goree,'  having  been  obliged  by  bad,  weather  to  continue  four 
days  at  fea,  the  king  was  fo  impatient  to  land  on  the  coail  of  Holland,  that  he 
went  into  an  open  boat  for  that  purpofe ;  but  a  thick  fog  arifing  foon  after,  he 
and  his  attendants  were  fo  clofely  furrounded  with  ice,  as  not  to  be  able  either  to 
make  the  fhore,  or  get  back  to  the  fhip  :  in  this  condition  they  remained  twenty- 
two  hours,  almolt  defpairing  of  life,  the  cold  being  fo  fevere,  that  at  their  land- 
ing they  could  fcarce  fpeak  or  ftand.  At  length  the  earl  of  Dorfet  retired  from, 
public  affairs  ;  and  died  at  Bath  on  the  19th  of  January,  1705-6,  leaving  an  only 
fon,  named  Lionel  Cranfield  Sackvilkj  who  was  created  duke  of  Dorfet  in  1720. 

His 
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His  lordlhip  wrote  feveral  fmall  poems,  which  however  are  not  numerous 
enough  to  make  a  volume  of  thcmfelves,  but  may  be  found,  fome  of  them  at 
leaft,  in  the  works  of  the  Minor  Poets,  publiflied  in  1749,  octavo.  He  was  a 
great  patron  of  men  of  wit  and  genius,  who  have  not  failed  to  tranfmit  his 
name  with  luftre  to  future  ages.  Dryden,  Addifon,  Prior,  Congreve,  and  many 
others,  have  feveraliy  made  panegyrics  on  this  accomplifhed  nobleman  ;  Prior 
more  particularly,  whofe  exquifitely  wrought  character  of  him,  in  the  dedication 
of  his  poems  to  the  late  duke  of  Dorfet,  is  to  this  day  admired  as  a  mafter-piece. 
Take  the  following  paffage  as  a  fpecimen.  "  The  brightnefs  of  his  parts,  the 
iblidity  of  his  judgment,  and  the  candour  and  generofity  of  his  temper,  diilin- 
f^uifhed  him  in  an  age  of  great  politenefs,  and  at  a  court  abounding  with  men 
of  the  fineft  fenfe  and  learning.  The  mofl  eminent  mafters  in  their  feveral  ways 
appealed  to  his  determination.  Waller  thought  it  an  honour  to  confuk  him  in 
the  foftnefs  and  harmony  of  his  verfe ;  and  Dr.  Sprat,  in  the  delicacy  and  turn 
of  his  profe  :  Dryden  determines  by  him,  under  the  character  of  Eugenius,  as 
to  the  laws  of  dramatic  poetry  :  Butler  owed  it  to  him,  that  the  court  tailed  his 
Hudibras  ;  Wycherley,  that  the  town  liked  his  Plain  Dealer ;  and  the  late  duke 
of  Buckingham  deferred  to  publifli  his  R^hearfal,  till  he  was  fure  (as  he  exprefied  ' 
it)  that  my  lord  Dorfet  would  not  rehearfe  upon  him  again.  If  we  wanted  fo- 
reign teltimony.  La  Fontaine  and  St.  Evremont  haye  acknowledged,  that  he 
was  a  perfeil  mafter  of  the  beauty  and  finenefs  of  their  language,  and  of  all 
that  they  call  les  belles  lettres.  Nor  was  this  nicety  of  his  judgment  confined 
only  to  books  and  literature;  but  was  the  fame  in  ftatuary,  painting,  and  all 
other  parts  of  art.  Bernini  would  have  taken  his  opinion  upon  the  beauty  and 
attitude  of  a  figure ;  ^nd  king  Charles  did  not  agree  with  Lely,  that  my  lady 
Cleveland's  pidure  was  finillied,  till  it  had  the  approbation  of  my  lord  Buck- 
hurft." 

SAINT-JOHN  (Henry^)  lord  vifcount  Bolingbroke,  a  great  philofopher  and 
politician,  and  famous  for  the  part  he  acted  under  both  thefe  chara6ters,  was 
defcended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  and  born  at  Batterfea  m  Surry  in 
the  year  1672.  His  father  was  Sir  Henry  St.  John,  fon  of  Sir  Walter  St.  John, 
of  Batterfea:  his  mother  was  the  lady  Mary,  fecond  daughter  and  coheirefs  of 
Robert  Rich,  carl  of  Warwick.  He  was  bred  up  with  great  care,  under  the  in- 
fpe6tion  of  his  grandfather,  as  well  as  of  his  father ;  who  neglected  no  means  to 
improve  and  accomplifh  him  in  his  tendereft  years.  Some  have  infinuated,  that 
he  was  educated  in  diffenting  principles  ;  and  a  certain  writer  lays,  that  he  "  was 
well  lectured  by  his  grandmother,  and  her  confefTor,  Mr.  Daniel  Burgefs,  in 'the 
PreJbyterian  way."  He  has  dropped  a  hint  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Pope,  printed  at 
the  end  of  his  letter  to  Sir  William  Wyndham,  which  feems  to  countenance  a 
notion  of  this  kind ;  and  that  is,  where  he  fpeaks  of  his  being  "  condemned, 
when  he  was  a  boy,  to  read  Manton,  the  puritanical  parfon,  who  made  one  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  fermons  on  the  119th  pfalm."  But  whatever  occafional  in- 
formations or  inftrudtions  he  might  receive  from  his  grandmother,  or  her  friends, 
it  is  very  certain,  that  he  had  a  regular  and  liberal  education  ;  and,  having 
pafTed  through  Eton  fchool,  was  removed  to  Chrift-church  in  Oxford,  where  it 
may  be  fairly  inferred,  from  the  company  he  kept  and  the  friendfhips  he  made, 
many  of  which  fubfifted  in  their  full  ftrength  ever  after,  that  he  foon  rubbed 
oiF  the  ruft  of  puritanifm,  if  indeed  he  ever  contracted  it.     When  he  left  the 
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univerfityi  hie  Vvas  confidered  as  a  pcrfon  of  very  uncommon  quaJIfica'tTons,  and 
as  one  who  was  fure  to  make  a  Ihining  figure  In  the  world.  He  was  in  his  perfon 
perfedlly  agreeable  -,  had  a  dignity  mixed  with  fweetnefs  in  his  looks,  and  a 
n^anntr  that  was  extremely  taking.  Fie  had  great  acutenefs,  great  judgment, 
and  a  prodigious  memory.  .  "Whatever  he  read,  he  retained  -,  and  t;hat  in  fo 
fingular  a  manner,  as  to  make  it  entirely  his  own.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his 
life  he  did  not  read  much,  or,  at  leafi,  not  many  books;  for  which  he  ufed 
to  give  the  fanie  reafon  that  Menage  affigned  for  not  reading  Moreri's  Didli- 
onary;  namely,  "That  he  was  unwilling  to  fill  his  head  with  what  , did  not 
deferv'e  a  place  there3,fince  when  it  was  once  in,  he  knew  not  how,  Co,  get  it 
out  a^ain."  With  great  patts  he  had,  as  it  ufually  happens,  great  pafTions; 
and  thefe  hurried  him  into  many  of  thofe  indifcretions  and  follies,  which  are 
common  to  young  men.  The  truth  is,  he  was  a  great  libertine  in  his  younger 
days  ;  was  much  addifted  to  women,  and  apt  to  indulge  himfelf  in  late  hours, 
and  in  all  the  excefles  that  ufually  ^ttend  them.  This  however  did  not  wholly 
extinguifh  in  him  the  love  of  itud'y  and  the  defire  of  knowledge:  "  there  has 
been  fomething  always  (fays  he)'  ready  to  whifper  in  my  ear,  while  I  ran  th^ 
courfe  of  pleafure  and  of  bufinefs,  "fahe  fejie/centem  mature  Janus  equum  \  and 
while  'tis  well,  releaie  thy  aged  horfe."  But  my  genius,  unlike  the  demon  of 
Socrates,  whifpered  fo  foftly,  that  very  often  I  heard  him  not,  in  the  hurry  of 
thofe  paffions  with  which  I  was  tranfported.  •  Some  calmer  hours  there  were  \ 
in  them  I  hearkened  to  hiip,  Refleilion  had  often  its  turn;  and  the  love  of 
iludy,  and  defire  of  knowledge,  have  never  quite  abandoned  me.  I  am  not 
therefore  entirely  unprepared  for  the  life  L  will  lead,;  and  it  is  .not  without 
reafon,  that  I  promife  myfelf  more  fatisfadion  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  than  I 
ever  knew  in  the  former."  , 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1701  he  v/as  elected  ^member  for  the  borough 
of  Wotton-Bafiet  in  Wiltfhire,  and  fat  in  the  fifth  parliament  of  king  William^ 
which  met  on  the  loth  of  February,  that  year;,  and  in  which  ^Robert  Harley, 
efq.  was  chofen  for  the  firft  time  fpeaker.  This  parliament  was  but  of  fhort 
continuance  ifor'it  was  diffolved  in  November  following.  The  chief  bufinefs 
of  it  was  the'  impeachment  of  the  king's  minifters  who  had  been  concerned  in 
the  conclufion  of  the  two  partition-treaties ;  and  Mr.  St.  John  fiding  v/ith  the 
majority,  who  were  then  confidered  as  Tories,  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as 
coming  into  the  world  un(5er  that  denomination.  We  obferve  this  in  his  favour 
againft .  thofe,  who  have  accufed  him  of  changing  fides  in  the  former  part  of  his 
life.  He  was  in  the  next  parliament,  that  met  on  the  30th  of  December  fol- 
lowing, which  was  the  lafl:  in  the  reign  of  king  William,  and  the  firft  in  that 
of  queen  Anne.  In  July  1702,  the  queen  making  a  tour  from  Windfor  to 
Bath,  by  the  way  of  Oxford,  Mr.  St.  John  attended  her;  and  at  Oxford,  among 
feveral  perfons  of  the  higheft  diftindlion,  had  the  degree  of  dodor  of  laws  con- 
ferred upon  him.  Perfevering  fbeadily  in  the  fame  tory  connexions,  which 
he  had  manjfeftly  embraced  againft  the  inclinations  of,  his  family,  his  father 
and  grandfather  being  both  Vv'higs,  he  acquired  fuch  influence  and  authority  in 
the  houfe,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  cfiftinguifh  his  merit;  and,  on  the  lotii 
of  April  1704,  he  was  appointed  fecrctary  of  v/ar,  and  of  the  marines.  As  this, 
poft  created  a  conftant  correfpondence  between  him  and  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, we  may  reafonably  prefume  it  tq  have  been  the  ^principal  foundation  o^' 
the  rumgurs  raifed  many  years  aTter,  that  he  was  in  a  particular  rhahner  attached 
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to  that  illuftrious  peer.  It  is  certain^  that  he  knew  the  worth  of  that  great 
general,  and  was  a  fincere  admirer  of  him  ;  but  yet  he  was  in  no  fenfe  his 
creature,  as  fome  have  aflerted.  This  he  difavowcd,  when  the  duke  was  in 
the  zenith  of  his  power  j  nor  was  he  then  charged,  or  ever  afterwards,  by  the 
duke  or  duchefs  with  ingratitude  or  breach  of  engagements  to  them.  Yet,  as 
we  fay,  he  had  the  higheft  opinion  of  the  duke,  which  he  retained  to  the  lad 
moment  of  his  life  ;  and  he  has  told  us  fo  himfelf  in  fo  inimitable  a  manner, 
that  we  cannot  forbear  tranfcribing  the  paffage.  "  By  the  death  of  king  Wil- 
liam, (fays  he)  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  raifed  to  the  head  of  the  army, 
and  indeed  of  the  confederacy ;  where  he,  a  nev/,  a  private  man,  a  fubjeft,  ac- 
quired by  merit  and  management  a  more  deciding  influence,  than  high  birth, 
confirmed  authority,  and  even  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  had  given  to  king 
William.  Not  only  all  the  parts  of  that  vaft  machine,  the  grand  alliance, 
were  kept  more  compa6t  and  entire;  but  a  more  rapid  and  vigorous  motion, 
was  given  to  the  whole :  and,  inftead  of  languifh^ng  or  difaftrous  campaigns, 
we  faw  every  fcene  of  the  war  full  of  a6lion.  All  thofe  wherein  he  appeared, 
and  many  of  thofe  wherein  he  was  not  then  an  ador,  but  abettor  however  of 
their  a6lion,  were  crowned  with  the  moft  triumphant  fuccefs.  I  take  with 
pleafure  this  opportunity  of  doing  juftice  to  that  great  man,  whofe  faults  I 
knew,  whofe  virtues  I  admired  ;  and  whofe  memory,  as  the  greateft  general  and 
as  the  greateft  minifler,  that  our  country  or  perhaps  any  other  has  produced,  I 
honour." 

But  v/hatever  might  be  his  regard  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough  at  the  time 
^  we  are  fpeaking  of,  it  is  certain  that  it  muft  have  been  entirely  perfonal ;  fince 
"  no  two  perfons  could  be  more  clofely  united  in  all  political  meafures,  than  he 
and  Mr.  Harley :  and  therefore,  when  this  minifter  was  removed  from  .  the 
office  of  fecretary  of  Hate,  in  February  1707-8,  Mr.  St.  John  chofe  to  follow 
his  fortune,  and  the  next  day  refigned  his  employment  in  the  adminiftration.. 
He  was  not  returned  in  the  parliament,  which  was  elected  in  1708;  but  ujpon 
the  dilTolution  of  it  in  17 10,  Mr.  Harley  being  made  chancellor  and  under- 
treafurer  of  the  exchequer,  the  poft  of  fecretary  of  ftate  was  given  to  Mr.  St, 
John.  About  the  fame  time  he  wrote  the  famous  Letter  to  the  Examiner, 
■which  may  be  found  among  the  firft  of  thofe  papers :  it  was  univerfally  afcribed 
to  him,  and  is  indeed  an,  exquifite  proof  of  his  abilities  as  a  writer ;  for  in 
this  fingle  fhort  paper  are  comprehended  the  outlines  of  that  defign,  on  which 
Dr.  Swift  employed  himfelf  for  near  a  twelvemonth. 

Upon  the  calling  of  a  new  parliament,  to  meet  on  the  25th  of  November, 
1710,  he  was  cholen  knight  of  the  fhire  for  the  county  of  Berks,  and  alfo  bur- 
gefs  for  Wotton-BafTet  j  and  made  his  election  for  the  former.  He  appeared 
now  upon  a  fcene  of  adlion,  which  called  forth  ail  his  abilities.  He  fuftained 
almoft  the  whole  weight  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  which  how- 
ever he  v/as  not  fuppofed  to  have  negociated  to  the  advantage  of  his  country. 
The  real  ftate  of  the  cafe  is,  that  "  the  two  parties  (as  he  himfelf  owns)  were 
becom.e  faftions  in  the  ftrift  fenfe  of  the  word."  He  was  of  that  which  prevailed 
for  peace,  againft  thofe  who  delighted  in  war ;  for  this  was  the  language  of  the 
times :  and  therefore,  a  peace  being  refolved  on  by  the  Englifh  miniiters  at  all 
events,  it  is  no  wonder  if  it  was  made  with  lefs  advantage  to  the  nation.  He 
has  owned  this  himfelf,  although  he  has  juftified  the  peace  in  general :  "though 
it  was  a  duty  (fays  he)  that  we  owed  to  our  country,  to  deliver  her  from  the 
'  neceflSty 
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neceffity  of  bearing  any  longer  fo  unequal  a  part  in  fo  unnecefTary  a  war,  yet 
was  there  fome  degree  of  merit  in  performing  it.  I  think  fo  ftrongly  in  this 
manner,  I  am  fo  incorrigible,  that  if  I  could  be  placed  in  the  fame  circum- 
ftances  again,  I  would  take  the  fame  refolution,  and  ad  the  fame  part.  Age 
and  experience  might  enable  me  to  act  with  more  ability  and  greater  fl<ill  j  but 
all  I  have  fuffered  fince  the  death  of  the  queen,  Ihould  not  hinder  me  from  ad- 
ing.  Notwithilanding  this,  I  fhall  not  be  furprifed,  if  you  think. that  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  was  not  aniwerable  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  war,  nor  to  the  efforts  made 
in  it.  I  think  fo  myfelf,  and  have  always  owned,  even  when  it  was  making  and 
made,  that  I  thought  fo.  Since  we  had  committed  a  fuccefsful  folly,  we  ought 
to  have  reaped  more  advantage  from  it,  than  we  did." 

In  July  17 1 2,  he  had  been  created  baron  St.  John  of  Lediard-Tregoze  in 
Wiltfhire,  and  vifcount  Bolingbroke  ;  and  was  alio  the  fame  year  appointed  lord 
lieutenant  of  the  county  of  ElTex.  But  thefe  honours  not  anfwering  his  ex- 
pedations,  for  his  ambition  was  undoubtedly  great,  he  formed  a  defign  of  taking 
the  lead  in  public  affairs  from  his  old  friend  Mr.  Harley,  then  earl  of  Oxford ; 
which  proved  in  the  ilTue  unfortunate  to  them  both.  It  muft  be  obferved,  that 
Paulet  St.  John,  the  laft  earl  of  Bolingbroke,  died  on  the  5th  of  Odober,  pre- 
ceding his  creation  ;  and  that  the  earldom  became  extind  by  his  deceafe.  -  The 
honour  however  was  promifed  to  him  ;  but  his  prefence  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons being  fo  neceflary  at  that  time,  the  lord  treafurer  Harley  prevailed  on  him 
to  remain  there  during  that  fefllon,  upon  an  affurance,  that  his  rank  fhould  be 
prefer ved  for  him.  But,  when  he  expeded  that  the  old  title  would  have  been 
renewed  in  his  favour,  he  was  put  off  with  that  of  vifcount ;  v/hich  he  refented 
as  an  affront,  and  looked  upon  it  as  fo  intended  by  the  treafurer,  who  had  got 
an  earldom  for  himfelf  Hear  how  Bolingbroke  fpeaks  of  this:  "  I  continued 
(fays  he)  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  during  that  important  feffion  which  pre- 
ceded the  peace  ;  and  which,  by  the  fpirit  fhewn  through  the  whole  courfe  of  it, 
and  by  the  refolutions  taken  in  it,  rendered  the  conclufion  of  the  treaties  prac- 
ticable. After  this,  I  was  dragged  into  the  houfe  of  lords  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  to  make  my  promotion  a  punifhment,  not  a  reward ;  and  was  there  left  to 
defend  the  treaties  alone.  It  would  not  have  been  hard  (continues  he)  to  have 
forced  the  earl  of  Oxford  to  ufe  me  better.  His  good  intentions  began  to  be 
very  much  doubted  of:  the  truth  is,  no  opinion  of  his  fincerity  had  ever  taken 
root  in  the  party ;  and,  which  was  worfe  perhaps  for  a  man  in  his  ftation,  the 
opinion  of  his  capacity  began  to  fall  apace.— I  began  in  my  heart  to  renounce 
the  friendfhip,  which,  till  that  time,  I  had  preferved  inviolable  for  Oxford.  I 
was  not  aware  of  all  his  treachery,  nor  of  the  bale  and  little  means  which  he 
employed'then,  and  continued  to  employ  afterwards,  to  ruin  me  in  the  opinion 
of  the  queen,  and  every  where  elfe.  I  faw  however,  that  he  had  no  friendfhip 
for  any  body  ;  and  that  with  refped  to  me,  inftead  of  having  the  ability  to  ren- 
der that  merit,  which  I  endeavoured  to  acquire,  an  addition  of  ftrength  to  him-, 
fclf,  it  became  the  objed  of  his  jealoufy,  and  a  reafon  for  undermining  me." 
There  was  alfo  another  tranfadion  that  paffed  not  long  after  lord  Bolingbroke's 
being  railed  to  the  peerage,  which  helped  to  increafe  his  animofity  againft  that 
miniiiier.  In  a  few  weeks  after  his  return  from  France,  her  majefty  bellowed 
the  vacant  ribbons  of,  the  order  of  the  garter  upon  the  dukes  of  Hamilton, 
Beaufort,  and  Kent,  and  the  earls  Pawlet,  Oxford,  and  Strafford.  Bolingbrok-e 
thought  himfelf  here  again  ill  ufed,  having  an  ambition,  as  the  miniiler  well 

knew. 
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knew,  to  receive  iuch  an  inftance  as  this  was  of  his  miftrefs's  grace  and  favotir. 
.Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  when  the  treafurer's  ftafF  was 
taken  from  his  old  friend,  he  exp relied  his  joy  by  entertaining  that  very  day, 
Jiuly  27,  17 14,  at  dinner,  the  generals  Stanhope,  Cadogan,  and  Palmer,  with 
Sir  William  Wyndham,  Mr.  Craggs,  and  fome  .other  gentlemen.  Oxford  faid, 
upon  his  going  out,  that  fome  of  them  wonld  fmart  for  it  j  and  Bolingbroke 
was  far  from  being  infenfible  of  the  danger  to  which  he  flood  expofed  :  yet  he 
was  not  without  hopes  ftill  of  fecuring  him.felf,  by  making  his  court  to  the 
v/higs ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  a  little  before  this  he  had  propofed  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  to  make  it  treafon  to  enlifl;  foldiers  for  the  pretenderj, 
which  was  paffed  into  an  a£b. 

Soon  after  the  accefllon  of  king  George  I.  to  the  throne,  the  feals  were  taken 
from  him,  and  all  the  papers  in  his  office  fecured :  yet,  during  the  fhort  fefTion 
of  parliament  at  this  jundiure,  he  applied  himfelf  with  his  uiual  induftry  and 
vigour,  to  keep  up  the  fpirits  of  the  friends  to  the  late  adminiftration,  without 
omitting  any  proper  occafion  of  teftifying  his  refpeft  and  duty  to  his  majefty ; 
in  which  fpirit  he  affifted  in  fettling  the  civil  lift,  and  other  neceflary  points. 
But,  upon  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament,  in  March  17 15,  finding  himfelf 
in  imminent  danger,  he  privately  withdrew  into  France,  in  the  latter  end  of 
that  month.  The  continuator  of  Rapin's  hiftory  reprefents  hinn  as  having  fled 
in  a  kind  of  panic:  "  lord  Boiingbroke's  heart  began  to  fail  him  (fays  that  hif- 
torian)  as  foon  as  he  heard  that  Prior  was  landed  at  Dover,  and  had  promifed 
to  reveal  all  he  knew.  Accordingly  that  evening  his  lordfhip,  who  had  the 
night  before  appeared  at  the  playhoufe  in  Drury-Lane,  and  befpoke  another 
play  for  the  next  night,  and  fubfcribed  to  a  new  opera,  that  was  to,  be  aded 
fome  time  after,  went  off  to  Dover  in  difguife,  a;s  a  iervant  to  Le  Vigne,  one  of 
the  French  king's  mefTengers."  Upon  his  arrival  at  Paris,  he  rec-eived  an  invi- 
tiation  from  the  pretender,  to  engage  in  his  fervice  ;  which  he  abfolutely  re- 
fufed,  and  made  the  beft  application  that  his  prefent  circumftanccs  would  ad- 
mit, to  prevent  the  extremity  of  his  profecution  in  England.  After  a  fhort  flay 
at  Paris,  he  retired  into  Dauphine,  where  he  continued  till  the  beginning  of 
July;  when,  receiving  a  meffage  from  fome  of  his  party  in' England,  he  com- 
plied with  a  fecond  invitation  from  the  pretender ;  and  taking  the  feals  of  the 
fecretary's  office  at  Commercy,  he  fet  out  with  them  for  Paris,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure from  that  court  the  neceffary  fuoc ours  for  his  new  mafler's  projedled  mva- 
fion  of  England.  The  vote  for  impeaching  him  of  high  treafon  had  pafTed  in 
the  houfe  of  commons  on  the  loth  of  June  preceding;  and  fix  articles  were 
brought  into  the  houfe,  and  read  by  Mr,  Walpole,  Augufl  the  4th,  17 15,  which 
were  in  fubllance  as  follows,  viz.  i.  That,  whereas  he  had  affured 'Vhe  mini- 
flers  of  the  States-General,  by  order  from  her  majefty  in  1711,  that  fhe  would 
make  no  peace  but.  in  concert  with  them  ;  yethe  fent  Mr.  Prior  to  France  that 
fame  year,  with  propofals  for  a  treaty  of  peace  with  that  monarch,  without  the 
confent  of  the  allies  :  2.  That  he  advifed  and  promoted  the  making  a  feparate 
treaty  or  convention  with  France,  which  was  figned  in  September:  3.  That  he 
difclofed  to  Mr.  Mefnager,  the  French  minifter  at  London,  this  conventiort, 
which  was  the  preliminary  inftru6lions  to  her  majefty's  plenipotentiaries  at 
Utrecht,  in  Odlober :  4.  That  her  majefty's  final  inftrudlions  to  her  faid  pleni- 
potentiaries were  difclofed  by  him  to  the  abbe  Gualtier,  an  ernifTary  of  France  : 
5.  That  he  difclofed  to  the  French  the  manner  how  Tourhay  ift  Flanders  might 

•  be 
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be  gained  by  themt  6.  That  he  advifed  and  promoted  the  yielding  up  of  Spain 
and  the  Weft  Indies  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  then  an  enemy  to  her  majefty. 
Thefe  articles  were  fent  up  to^the  lords  in  Auguft ;  in  confequence  of  v/hich, 
he  was  attainted  of  high  treafon,  the  loth  of  September  the  fame  year. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  new  engagements  with  the  pretender  had  the  fame 
ifliiCi  for  the  year  1715  was  fcarcely  expired^  when  tlie  feals  and  papers  of  his 
new  office  of  fecretary  were  demanded,  and  given  up  ;  and  this  was  foon  fol- 
lowed by  an  accufation,  branched  into  fcven  articles,  in  which  he  was  charged 
with  treachery,  incapacity,  and  negled.  Thus  difcarded  by  the  pretender,  he 
refolved  to  make  his  peace,  if  it  were  poffible,  at  home.  He  fet  himfelf  imme- 
diately in  earneft  to  this  work;  and  in  a  (hort  time,  by  that  activity  which 
.was  the  charaderiftic  of  his  nature,  and  with  which  he  conftantly  profecuted  all 
his  defigns,  he  procured,  through  the  mediation  of  the  earl  of  Stair,  then  the 
Britifh  ambaffador  at  the  French  court,  a  promife  of  pardon,  upon  certain  con- 
ditions, from  the  king;  who,  in  July  17 16,  created  Sir  Henry  St.  John,  his 
father,  baron  of  Batterfea,  and  vifcount  St.  John.  Such  a  variety  of  diftrefsful 
events  had  thrown  him  into  a  ftatc  of  refledion,  and  this  produced,  by  way  of 
relief,  a  philofophical  confolation,  which  he  wrote  tlie  fame  year,  under  the  title 
of  Reflexions  upon  Exile.  In  this  piece  he  has  drawn  the  pidure  of  his  own 
exile,  which,  being  reprefented  as  a  violence,  proceeding  folely  from  the  malice 
of  his  perfecutors,  to  one  who  had  ferVed  his  country  with  ability  and  integrity, 
is  by  the  magic  of  his  pen  converted  not  only  into  a  tolerable,  but  what  ap- 
pears to  be  an  honourable  ftation.  The  following  year  he  drew  up  a  vindica- 
tion of  his  whole  condud  with  refped  to  the  tories,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Sir 
William  Wyndham,  which  was  printed  in  1753.  It  is  written  with  the  utmoft 
elegance  and  addrefs,  and  abounds  with  interefting  and  entertaining  anecdotes. 

His  firft  lady  being  dead,  he  efpoufed  about  this  time  a  fecond,  of  great 
merit  and  accomplifliments,  who  was  niece  to  the  famous  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
and  widow  of  the  marquis  de  Villette ;  with  whom  he  liad  a  very  large  fortune, 
encumbered  however  with  a  long  and  troublefome  law-fuit.  In  the  company 
and  converfation  of  this  lady,  he  palTed  his  time  in  France,  fometimcs  in  the 
country,  and  fometimes  at  the  capital,  till  172^  ;  in  which  year,  after  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  parliament,  the  king  was  pleafed  to  grant  him  a  full  and  free  par- 
don. Upon  the  firft  notice  of  this  favour,  the  cxpeftation  of  which  had  been 
the  ruling  principle  of  his  political  condud  for  feveral  years,  he  returned  to  his 
native  country.  It  is  obfervable,  that  bifhop  Atterbury  was  baniflied  at  this 
very  jundure ;  and  happening,  on  his  being  fet  afhore  at  Calais,  to  hear  that 
lord  Bolingbroke  was  there,  in  his  way  to  England,  he  faid,  "  Then  I  am  ex- 
changed." His  lordfhip  having  obtained,  about  two  years  after  his  return,  ah 
adt  of  parliament  to  reftore  him  to. his  family-inheritance,  and  to  enable  him  to 
polTefs  any  purchafe  he  fhould  make,  pitched  upon  a  feat  of  lord  Tankerville, 
at  Dawley  near  Uxbridge,  where  he  fettled  with  his  lady,  and  gratified  the  po- 
iitenefs  of  his  tafte,  by  improving  it  into  a  moft  elegant  villa.  Here  he  amufed 
himfelf  with  rural  employments,  and  with  correfponding  and  converfing  Avith 
Pope,  Swift,  and  other  ingenious  friends ;  but  he  was  by  no  means  fatisfied  in 
his  own  mind,  for  he  was  yet  no  more  than  a  titular  lord,  and  ftood  excluded 
from  a  feat  in  the  houfe  of  peers.  Inflamed  with  this  taint  that  yet  remained 
in  his  blood,  he  entered  again,  in  1726,  upon  the  public  ftage ;  and  difavow- 
ing  a;U  obligations  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  to  whofe  fecret  enmity  he  imputed 
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his  not  having  received  all  the  effecb  of  royal  mercy  that  were  intended  hiirij 
he  embarked  in  the  oppofition  againft  that  minifter,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
by  a  multitude  of  pieces,  v/ritten  during  the  Ihort  remainder  of  that  reign,  and 
for  fome  years  under  the  following,  with  great  boldnefs  againft  the  meafures 
that  were  then  purfued.  Befides  his  papers  in  the  Craftfman,  he  publiihed  fe- 
veral  pamphlets,  which  were  afterwards  reprinted  in  the  fccond  edition  of  his 
political  trails,  and  in  the  colledion  of  his  works. 

Having  carried  on  his  part  of  the  fiege  againft  the  minifter  with  inimitable 
fpirit  for  ten  years,  he  laid  down  his  pen,  upon  a  difagreement  with  his  princi- 
pal coadjutors;  and,  in  1735,  ^^^  retired,  to  France,  v/ith  a  full  refolution  never 
to  engage  more  in  public  bufmefs.     Swift,  who  knew  that  this  retreat  was  the 
efFed  of  difdain,  vexation,  and  difappointment,  that  his  lordftiip's  paflions  ran 
high,  and  that  his  attainder  unreverfed  ftill  tingled  in  his  veins,  concluded  him 
certainly  gone. once  more  to  the  pretender,  as  his  enemies  gave  out:  but  he  was 
rebuked  for  this  by  Mr.  Pope,  who  afllired  him,  that  it  was  abfolutely  untrue 
in  every  circumftance,  that  he  had  fixed-  in  a  very  agreeable  retirement  near 
Pontainbleau,  and  made  it  his  whole  bufmefs  vacare^  Uteris.     His  lordftiip  had 
;!ow  paiTed  the  fixtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  thorough  as  great  a  variety  of  fcenes 
toth  of  pleafure  and  bufmefs,  as  any  of  his  cotemporaries.     He  had  gone  as  far 
towards  reinftating  himfelf  in  the  full,  pofleflion  of  his  former  honours,  as  great 
parts  and  application  could  go  ;  and  was  at  length  convinced,  that  the  door  was 
finally  fliut  againft  him.     He  had  not  been  long  in  his  retreat,  when  he  began 
a   courfe.  of  Letters  on  the  ftudy  and  ufe  of  hiftory,    for  the  \ufe  of  the  lord 
Cornbury,    to  whom  they  are  addreffed.     They  were  publiftied  in  1752;  and 
though  they  are  written,  as  all  his  lordftiip's  pieces  are,  in  a  moft  elegant  and 
mafteriy  ftile,  and  abound  with  the  jufteft  and  deepeft  retieftions,  yet,  on  ac- 
.count  of  fome  freedoms  taken  with  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  they  expofed  him  to 
much  cenfure.     Subjoined  to  thefe  letters  are,  his  piece  upon  exile,  and  a  letter 
to  lord  Bathurft  on  the  true- ufe  of  ftudy  and  retirement;  both  full  of  the  fineft 
reflections,  as  finely  exprefled.     Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  who  lived  to  an 
.extreme  old  age,  he  fettled  at  Batterfea,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  family,  where 
he  pafled  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  higheft  dignity.     His  age,  his  great 
genius,  perfe6ted   by  long  experience  and  much  refiedion,  gave  him  naturally 
,the  afcendant  over  all  men  ;  and  he  was,  in  truth,  a  kind  of  oracle  to  all  men. 
He  was  now  as  great  a  philofopher,  ashe  had  been  before  a  ftatefman  :  he  read, 
he  reflefted,  he  wrote,  abundantly.     Pope  and  Swift,  one  the  greateft  poet,  the 
other  the  greateft  wit  of  his  time,  perfe6lly  adored  him  ;  and  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  former  received  from  him  the  materials  for  his  Eflay  on  Man.     Read 
the   following  words  of  a  noble  lord,  who  knew  experimentally  the  fweets  of 
,ctium  cum  digniiate  :  "  Lord  Bolingbroke  (lays  he)  had  early  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  books  and  men;  but  in  his  firft  career  of  life,  being  immerfed  at  once  in 
bufmefs  and  pleafure,  he  ran  through"  a  variety  of  fcenes  in  a  furprizing  and  ec- 
centric manner.     When  his  paflTions  fubfided  by  years  and  difappointments,  when 
he  improved  his  rational  faculties  by  more  grave  ftudies  and  reflection,  he  ftione 
out  in  his  retirement  with  a  luftre  peculiar  to  himfelf,  though  not  feen  by  vul- 
gar eyes.     The  gay  ftatefman  was  changed  into  a  philofopher,  equal  to  any  of 
the  fages  of  antiquity.     The  wifdom  of  Socrates,  the  dignity  and  eafe  of  Pliny, 
and  the  wit  of  Horace,  appeared  in  all  his  writings  and  converfation." 
Yet,  even  in  this  retirement,  it  is  evident,  that  he  did  not  negledl  the  con- 
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confideratlon  of  public  affairs;  for  after  the  conclufion  of  the  war  in  1747,  mea- 
fures  being  taken  v/hich  did  not  agree  with  his  notions  of  political  prudence, 
he  began  fome  refledlions  on  the  ftate  of  the  nation,  principally  with  regard  to 
her  taxes  and  debts,  and  on  the  caufes  and  confequences  of  them ;  but  he  did 
not  finilh  them'.  In  i'749  came  out  his  Letters  on  the  Spirit  of  Patriotifm,  on 
the  idea  of  a  Patriot  King,  and  on  the  State  of  Parties  at  the  acceiTion  of  king 
George  I.  with  a  preface,  wherein  Mr.  Pope's  condu6l,  with  regard  to  that  piece, 
is  reprefented  as  an  inexcufable  a6t  of  treachery  to  him.  Pope,  it  feems,  had 
caufed  fome  copies  of  thefe  letters,  v/hich  had  been  lent  him  for  his  perufal,  to 
be  clandeftinely  printed  off ;  which  however,  if  it  was  without  the  knowledge 
of  his  noble  friend,  was  fo  far  from  being  treacheroufly  meant  to  him,  that  it 
proceeded  from  an  excefs  of  love  and  admiration  of  him.  Bolingbroke  knew 
this  well  enough,  and  could  not  poffibly  fee  it  in  any  other  light :  but  being 
angry  with  Mr,  Pope,  for  having  taken  into  his  friendlhip  a  man,  whom  he 
greatly  difliked,  and  for  having  adopted  at  the  inftigation  of  that  man  a  fyftem, 
different  from  what  had  been  laid  down  in  the  original  Effay  on  Man,  he  could 
not  forbear  giving  a  little  vent  to  his  refentment ;  and  his  lordfhip  was  the  more 
to  blame,  as  he  himfelf  has  in  effedl  excufed  Pope,  by  faying,  that  he  was  in  a 
very  infirm  ftate,  and  in  his  laft  illnefs,  when  he  fuffered  this  change  of  princi- 
ples to  be  made  in  him. 

His  lordfhip  had  often  wifiied  to  fetch  his  laft  breath  at  Batterfea,  and  this 
he  did  on  the  15th  of  November,  175 1,  on  the  verge  of  fourfcore  years  of  age. 
His  corpfe  was  interred  with  thofe  of  his  anceftors  in  that  church,  where  there 
is  a  marble  monument  ereded  to  his  memory,  with  the  following  infcription : 

Here  lies 

Henry  St,  John  : 

In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne 

Secretary  of  war,  fecretary  of  ftate, 

And  vifcount  Bolingbroke. 

In  the  days  of  king  George  I. 

And  king  George  II. 

Something  more  and  better. 

His  attachment  to  queen  Anne 

Expofed  him  to  a  long  and  fevere  perfecution. 

He  bore  it  with  firmnefs  of  mind, 

The  enemy  of  no  national  party. 

The  friend  of  no  fa6tion  : 

Diftinguifhed  under  the  cloud  of  a  profcription. 

Which  had  not  been  entirely  taken  off, 

By  zeal  to  maintain  the  liberty. 

And  to  reftore  the  ancient  profperity 

Of  Great  Britain. 

His  eftate  and  honours  defcended  to  his  nephew,  the  prefent  lord  Bolingbroke : 
the  care  and  benefit  of  his  manufcripts  he  left  to  Mr.  Mallet,  who  publilhed 
them,  together  with  his  works  already  printed,  in  1754,  in  five  volumes  quarto. 
They  may  be  divided  into  political  and  philofophical  works  j  the  former  of 
which  have  been  touched  upon  already,  and  confift  of  letters  upon  hiftory,  a 
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letter  to  Wyndham,  letters  on  patriotifm,  and  papers  in  the  Craftfrnan,  which 
had  been  feparately  printed  in  three  volumes,  oftavo,  under  the  title  of  DifTer- 
tiit'ion  upon  Parties,  Remarks  on  the  Hiftory  of  England,  and  Political  Trades. 
His  philofophical  works  confiil  of  the  fubftance  of  fome  letters  wnt.en  originally 
in  French  about  1720  to  Mr.  dc  Pouilly;  a  letter  occafioned  by  one  of  arch- 
bifhop  Tillotfon's  fermons  -,  and  letters  or  elTays  on  philofophy  and  religion,  ad- 
drefied  to  Alexander  Pope,  efq.  Thefe  eflays  contain  many  things  which  clafii 
with  the  great  truths  of  revelation  ;  and,  on  this  account,  not  only  expofed  the 
deceafed  author  to  the  animadverfions  of  feveral  divines,  but  alfo  occafioned  ^ 
prefentment  of  his  works  by  the  grand  jury  of  Weftminfter.  His  lordfnip,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  was  a  very  indifferent  chriftian,  fmce  there  are  numberlefs  aiTer- 
tions  in  his  works,  plainly  inconfiftent  with  any  belief  of  revelation  ;  but  then 
there  are  numberlefs  truths,  fet  forth  in  the  fineft  manner,  with  all  the  powers 
of  elegance  and  fancy ;  which  will  amply  reward  the  attention  of  a  reader,  who 
knows  how  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  errors  they  are  mixed  with.  Swift  has 
faid,  in  a  letter  to  Pope,  that  **  if  ever  lord  Bolingbroke  trifles,  it  muft  be 
when  he  turns  divine :"  but  at  the  fame  time  he  allows,  that  "  when  he  writes 
of  any  thing  in  this  world,  he  is  not  only  above  trifling,  but  even  more  than 
mortal."  In  fhort,  whatever  imperfedions  may  be  difcovered  in  him,  with  re- 
gard to  certain  principles  and  opinions,  he  was  certainly  a  man  of  great  parts 
and  univerfal  knowledge,  and  one  of  the  fineft  writers  that  any  age  has  pro- 
duced. 

Mr.  Pope  efteemed  him  almoft  to  a  degree  of  ^ doration,  and  has  blazoned 
his  charA<ft.er  in  the  brighteft  colours  that  wit  could  invent,  or  fondncf^  bellow. 
Mark  how  he  apoftrophizes  him  in  the  ElTay  on  Man : 

"  In  parts  fuperior  what  advantage  lies  ? 

"  Tell,  for  you  cap,  what  is  it  to  be  wife  ? 

"  'Tis  but  to  know  how  little  can  be  known^ 

"  To  fee  all  others  faults,  and  feel  our  own : 

"  Condemn'd  in  bufinefs,  or  in  arts  to  drudge, 

"  Without  a  fecond,  or  without  a  judge  : 

"  Truths  would  you  teach,  to  fave  a  finking  land  ? 

*'  All  fear,  none  aid  you,  and  few  underftand. 

"  Painful  pre-eminence  1    yourfelf  to  view  . 

"  Above  life's  weaknefs,  and  its  comforts  too/' 

Epift.  iv.  vcr.  259,  ^ 

So  at  the  conclufion,  the  excellent  bard  has  immortalized  both  himfelf  and  his 
noble  friend,  by  whofe  perfuafion  this  incomparable  dida6tic  poem  was  begun 
and  finifhed,  in  the  following  beautiful  lines : 

"  Come  then,  my  friend,  my  genius,  come  along, 
«'  Oh,  mafter  of  the  poet  and  the  fong ! 
"  And  while  the  mufe  now  (loops,  or  now  afcends, 
"To  man's  low  pafTions,  or  their  glorious  ends, 
.      "  Teach  me,  like  thee,  in  various  nature  wife, 
"  To  (aM  witti  dignity,  with  temper  rife ; 

"  Form'd 
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^'  Form'd  by  thy  converfe,  happily  to  fleer 
^'  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  fevere ; 
"  Corre6l  with  fpirit,  eloquent  with  eafe, 
*'  Intent  to  reafon,  or  polite  to  pleafe. 
"  Oh  !  while  along  the  llream  of  time  thy  name 
"  Expanded  flies,  and  gathers  all  its  fame  ; 
**  Say,  fhall  my  little  bark  attendant  fail, 
"  Purfue  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale  ? 
**  When  ftatefmen,  heroes,  kings,  in  dull  rcpofe, 
•  *•  Whofe  fons  fhall  blufh  their  fathers  were  thy  foes, 

'^  Shall  then  this  verfe  to  future  age  pretend, 
*'  Thoii  wert  my  guide,  philofopher,  and  friend  ? 
*^  That  urg'd  by  thee,  I  turn'd  the  tuneful  art 
■      "  From  founds  to  things,  from  fancy  to  the  heart ; 
"  For  wit's  falfe  mirror  held  up  nature's  light ; 
*^'Shew'd  erring  pride.  Whatever  is,  is  Right  j 
*'  That  reafon,  paffion,  anfwer  one  great  aim  j 
"  That  true  felf-love  and  focial  are  the  fame ; 
*'^  That  virtue  only  makes  our  blifs  below, 
"  And  all  our  knowledge  is,  ourfelves  to  know." 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  many  of  his  letters,  and  fome  little 
pieces  of  poetry,  for  which  he  had  a  natural  and  eafy  turn,  are  fcattered  in  fe- 
veral  coUeftions,  but  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  edition  of  his  works. 

SALISBURY  (Robert  Cecil,  earl  of)  an  eminent  flatefman  in  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  was  the  fon  of  William  lord  Burleigh,  by  his  fecond 
lady,  Mildred,  eldeft  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke.  The  exaifl  time  of  his 
birth  is  not  known;  but  it  is  (iippofed  to  have  been  aboiit  the  year  1550.  He 
was  educated  '  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
mafter  of  arts.  He  had  the  advantage  of  being  a  courtier  from  his  cradle,  and 
of  being  trained  under  his  excellent  father,  by  which  means  he  became  a  great 
proficient  in  all  ilate  affairs.  He  was  accordingly  employed  by  queen  Elizabeth  m 
important  negotiations,  and  matters  of  the  greateft  confequence.  Her  majefty 
having  conferred  ah  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  llie  fent  him  affiftant  to 
the  earl  of  Derby,  ambaflador  to  the  king  of  France.  At. his  return,  Ihe  made 
him,  in  1596,  fecond  fecretary  of  Hate  with  Sir  Francis  V/alfingham  :  and  after 
the  death  of  tliat  great  man,  he  continued  principal  fecrerary  of  ftate  as  long 
as  he  lived.  -In  1597  he  was  co'nftituted  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter, 
and  lord  privy-feal.  In  1598  he  was  one  of  the  commiflioners  fent  into  France, 
to  negociate  a  peace  between  that  crown  and  Spain;  and  he  foon  after  fucceeded: 
his  father,  the  lord  Burleigh,  in  the  office  of  mafter  of  the  wards.  He  fuc- 
ceeded him  alio  in  the  chara6ler  of  prime  minifter ;  for  from  the  time  of  lord 
Burleigh's  death,  the  public,  affairs  were  chiefly  under  the  dire£tion  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Cecil.  He  difplayed  very  confiderable  political  abilities,  and  maintained 
an  extenfive  correfpondence  in  moft  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  He  was  very 
ai5tive  in  the  oppofition  againft  the  carl  of  EfTex,  and  appears  to  have  been  a 
principal  inflrument  in  bringing  that  unfortunate  nobleman  to  the  blocl^. 

Queen  Elizabeth  dying  on  the  24th  of  March,  1603,  it  was  Sir  Robert  Cecil 
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who  firft  publicly  read  her  will,  and  proclaimed  king  Janaes  L      And  he  Co 
tnuch  ingratiated  himfelf  with  that  monarch,  that  on  the  13th  of  May,  this  year, 
he  was  created  baron  of  Effenden  in  Rutlandfhire ;  the   :10th  of  Auguft,   1604, 
vifcount  Cranborne  in  Dorfetlhire  j  and  on  the  4th  of  May,   1605,  earl  of  Sa- 
lifbury.      He  was  alfo  appointed  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge ;  - 
and  on  the  20th  of  May,   1605,  inftalled  knight  of  the  Garter.     He  continued 
to  apply  himfelf  to  the  management  of  public  affairs  wieh  extreme  afliduityi 
and  upon  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  in  t6o8,  was  advanced  to  the  poft  of 
lord  high  treafurer  of  England  j  when  finding  the  exchequer  almoft  exhaufted> 
he  laboured  with  great  diligence  to  increafe  the  royal  revenues,  and  employed 
every  method  which  he  could  devife  for  that  purpofe.     His  indefatigable  ap- 
plication  to  public  bufinels    threw   him  at  length  into  a  confumption  of  the 
lungs ;    and  after  having  been  for  fome  time  in  a  declining  condition,  he  was 
attacked,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  16 12,  v/ith  a  tertian  ague,  which  turned 
to  a  complication  of  the  dropfy  and  fcurvy.     Thefe  united  diforders  put  a  pe- 
riod to  his  life  on  the  24th  of  May  in  that  year.     He  was  a  nobleman  of  un- 
common abilities  and  fagacity,  and  was  perfe£tly  acquainted  with  the  ftate  and 
interefts  of  the  nation.      King  James  ufed   to  call  him  his    "  Little  Beagle," 
alluding  to  the  many  difcoveries  he  made,  of  which  he  fent  him  intelligence. 

SANDYS  (George)  an  EnglijQi  poet,  was  the  fon  of  Dr.  Edwin  Sandys, 
^rchbifhop  of  York,  and  was  born  at  Bifhops-Thorp  in  Yorklhire,  about  the 
year  1578.  At  eleven  years  of  age  he  was  fent  to  -ithe  univerfity  of  Oxford; 
how  long  he  refided  there,  or  whether  he  took  a  degree,  does  not  appear.  In 
16 10  he  fet  out  on  his  travels;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  two  years,  made  a  very 
extenfive  tour,  having  not  only  travelled  through  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  but 
alfo  vifited  rpany  cities  and  countries  of  the  Eait,  as  Conftantinople,  Greece, 
Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land ;  after  which,  taking  a  view  of  the  remote  parts  of 
Italy,  and  the  iflands  adjpining,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  met  with  Nicholas 
Fitzherbert,  his  countryman,  by  whom  he  was  fbewn  all  the  antiquities  of  that 
famous  city.  From  thence  he  repaired  to  Venice ;  and  being  by  this  time  greatly 
improved,  and  become  not  only  a  fine  fc]\olar,  but  an.  accomplifhed  gentleman, 
he  returned  to  his  native  country,  where,  after  properly  digefting  the  obferva- 
tions  he  had  made,  he  publilhed  an  account  of,  his_  travels  in  folio,  which  was 
extremely  well  received,  the  feventh  edition  of  it  being  publij3:ied  in  1673.  Mr. 
Sandys  alfo  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  a  poet ;  and  his  produ6tions  in  that  way 
were  greatly  admired  in  the  age  in  which. they  were  written.  In  1632  he  pub- 
lilhed at  Oxford,  in  folio,  "  Ovid's  Metamorphofes,  englifhed,  mythologized,. 
and  reprefented  in  figures."  He  had  before  publiflied  part  of  this  trahflation ; 
and,  in  the  preface  to  this  fecond  edition,  he  tells  us,  that  he  has  attempted  to 
colled  out  of  fundry  authors  the  philofophical  fenfe  of  the  fables  of  Ovid. 
To  this  work,  which  is  dedicated  to  king  Charles  I.  is  fubjoined,  "  An  Efiay  to 
the  Tranflation  of  the  ^neis."  In  1636  he  publifhed  in  odavo,  "  A  Para- 
plhrafe  upon  the  Pfalqns  of  David,  and  upon  the  Hymns  difperfed  throughout  the 
Old  and  New  Teflament ;"  which  was  re-printed  in  1638,  in  folio,  with  a  title 
fomewhat  varied.  And  in  1640,  he  publilhed  a  tranflation  of  Grotius's  tragedy 
entitled  Chriftus  Patiens,  with  notes;  which  was  re-printed  with  cuts  in  1688, 
odavo.  He  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber  to  king  Charles  I. 
and  4ied'  at  Bpxley  in  Kent,  in  March  1643-4.     He  was  greatly  elleemed  by 
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many  of  the  moft  virtuous  men,  and  niioft  eminent  fcholars  of  his  time,  and 
particularly  by  the  celebrated  Lucius  lord  Falkland,  who  was  his  intimate  friend. 
He  has  been  celebrated  by  cotemporary  and  fubfequent  wits  as  a  very  conliderable 
poet.  Mr.  Dryden  pronounced  him  the  beft  verfifyer  of  the  laft  age;  and  it  is 
on  ,all  hands  agreed,  that  he  was  not  only  a  man  of  genius,  but  of  fingular 
csvorrh  and  piety. 

SAVAGE  (Richard)  a  memorable  inilance  of  the  ufeleiTnefs  and  infigni- 
ficancy  of  knowledge,  wit,  and  genius,  without  prudence  and  a  due  regard  to 
the  common  maxims  of  life,  was  brought  into  the  world  on  the  loth  of  Janu- 
ary, 1697-^8.  A  litt?le  before  his  birth,  Anne  countefs  of  Macclesfield,  his  mo- 
ther, having  lived  for  fome  time  upon  uneafy  terms  with  her  hufband,  had  de- 
clared, that  the'  child  with  which  fhe  was  pregnant  was  begotten  by  the  earl 
Rivers.  This,,  as  may  be  eafily  imagined,  made  her  huiband  no  lefs  defirous 
of  a  reparation  than  heri^lf,  and  on  the  3d  of  March  he  obtained  an  acl  of  par- 
liament, by  which  the  nuptial  contract  was  totally  annulled,  and  the  children  of 
his  wife  illegitimated.  -The  €arl  Rivers,  however,  appeared  to  confider  him 
as  his  ov/n  ion;  for  hb  ftood  his  godfather,  and  gave  him  his  own  name;  but 
unfortunately  left  him  to  the  care  of  his  mother ;  who  immediately  upon  his- 
birth  difcovered  a  refolution  of  difowning  him,  and  committing  him  to  the  care 
of  a  poor  wornan,  ordered  her  to  educate  him  as  her  own  fon,  and  enjoined  her 
never  to  inform  himof  his  true  parents.  Thus  born  with  a  legal  claim  to  ho- 
nour and  to  affluence,  he  was  in  two  months  illegitimated  by  parliamentj  and 
doomed  to  poverty  and  obfcurity  .by  his  unnatural  mother,  who  in  a  lliort  time 
after  was  married  to  colonel  Bret.  The  lady  Mafon,  his  grandmotlier,  and  his 
godmother  Mrs.  Lloyd,  ftill  regarded  him  with  tendernefs  and  pity,  but  in  his 
tenth  year  the  latter  died,  and  left  him  a  legacy  of  300I.  but  having  none  to 
profecute  his  claim,  her  will  v/as  eluded  by  the  executors,  and  no  part  of  the 
money  ever  paid.  However,  the  lady  Mafon  ftill  continued  her  care,  and  placed 
him  at  a  fmall  gramxmar-fchool  near  St.  Albans,  where  he  was  called  by  the 
name  of  his  nurfe.  While 'he  was  thus  cultivating  his  genius,  the  earl  Rivers 
was  taken  ill.  He  had  frequently  enquired  after  his  fon,  and  had  been  always 
amufed  with  fallacious  and  evafive  anfwers;  but^being  now  on  his  death-bed,  he 
thought  it  his -duty  to  provide  for  him  among  his  other  natural  children,  and 
therefore  demanded  a  pofrtive  acctJunt  of  him,  with  an  importunity  not  to  be 
denied.  His  mother,  -no  longef-'able  to  refufe  an  anfwer,  refolved  to  cut  him 
off  for  ever  from  the  happinefi  that  competence  affords,  and  therefore  declared 
that  he  was  dead ;  on  which  the  earl,  not  imagining  that  there  could  exift  in  a 
human  form  a  mother  that  would  ruin  her  fon  for  no  fault  of  his,  beftowed 
upon  fome  other  perfon  6000I;  which  he  had  in  his  will  bequeathed  to  Savage. 
Not  contented  with  this,  Ihe  foon  after  endeavoured  to  have  him  fent  fecretly  to 
the  American  plantations :  but  being  prevented  by  fome  means  or  other  from 
banifhring  him.  into  another  country,  Ihe  ordered  him  to  be  placed  with  a  fhoe- 
maker  in  Holborn,  that,  after  the  ufual  time  of  trial,  he  might  become  his 
apprentice. 

About  this  time  his  nurfe,  who  had  always  treated  him  as  her  own  fon,  died ; 
and  it  being  natural  for  him  to  take  care  of  thofe  effefls  which  he  now  imagined 
were  become  his  ownj  he  went  to  her  houfe,  opened  her  boxes,  and  examined 
her  paptrs,  aaiong  wlii'ch  he  found  fome  letters  written  to  her  by  the  lady  Ma- 
fon, 
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fon,  whrch  irifonned  him  of  his  birth,  and  the  reafon  for  which  it  was  con- 
cealed. He  was  now  .no  longer  fatisfied  with  his  employnnent;  but  thinking  he 
"had  a  right  to  ihare  his  rnother's  affluence,  applied  to  her  as  her  fon,  and  made 
ufe  of  every  art  to  attra6l  her , regard,  and  awaken  her  tendernefs  ;  but  neither 
his  letters,  nor  the  interpofition  of  thoie  friends  which  his  merit  or  diftrefs  pro- 
cured him,  could  make  any  impreffion  on  her  mind.  He  was  at  that  time  fo 
touched  with  the  difcovery  of  his  real  mother,  that  it  was  his  frequent  pra6lice 
to  walk  in  the  dark  evenings  for  feveral  hours  before  her  door,  in  hopes  of 
feeing  her  come  by  accident  to  the  window,  or  crofs  her  apartment  with  a  candle 
'in  her  hand.  One  evening  as  he  was  thus  walking  in  the  flreetj  he  faw  the 
door  of  her  houfe  by  accident  open ;  he  entered  it,  and  finding  no  perfon  in 
the  pafifage  to  flop  him,  went  up  ftairs  to  falute  her.  She  difcovered  him  be^ 
fore  he  could  enter  her  chamber,  alarmed  the  family  with  her  outcries,  and 
when  fhe  had  gathered  them  about  her,  ordered  them  to  drive  out  that  villain 
who  had  forced  himfelf  in  upon  her,  and  endeavoured  to  murder  her.  Savage, 
who,  with  the  moft  fubmiilive  tendernefs,  had  , attempted,  to  foptlie  her  rage, 
hearing  her  pronounce  fo  horrid  an  accufation,  thought  it  prudent  to,  retire. 
Thus  being  neither  able  to.  foften  her  heart,  nor  to  open  her  hand,  he  was, re- 
duced to  extreme  mifery,  and:  having  no  other  means  of  fvipport,  from  neceflity 
became  an  author. 

The  firil:  effort  of  .his  genius  was  a  poem  on  the  Bangorian  controverfy  j 
after  which  he  produced  two  plays,  viz.  Woman's  a  Riddle,  and  Love  in  a 
Veil  J  but  he  was  allowed  no  part  of  the  profits  from  the  firft,  and  from  the 
fecond  he  received  no  other  advantage  than  the,  acquaintance  of  Sir  Richard 
Steele  and  Mr.  Wilks,  by  whom  he  was  pitied,  carelTed,  and  relieved.  Sir 
Richard  with  all  the  ardour  of  benevolence  promoted  his  interell,  and  even 
propofed  to  eftablifli  him  in  feme  fettled  fcheme  of  life,  and  to  have  contracted 
an  alliance  with  him,,  by  marrying  him  to  his  natural  daughter,  pn  whom  he 
intended  to  befbow  loool..  but  being  never  able  to  raife  the  lum,  the  marriage 
was  dekyed.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  ofhcioudy  informed,  that  Mr,  Savage 
had  ridiculed  him,  on  which  he  was  fo  exafperated,  that  he  withdrew  the  allow- 
ance he  had  Ijitherto  paid  him,  and  never  more  admitted  him  to  his  houfe.  Mr. 
Wilks,  the  ad  or,  to  whom  calamity  feldom  complained  without  relief,  took  him, 
under  his  protcclion,  and  by  his  interpolitiori.'.  obtained  ,from  his  mother  50I. 
and  a  promife  of  150I.  more;  but  this  laii;  fym  fhe  afterwards  refufed  to  pay. 
Savage  being  now  a  conftant  frequenter  of  the  theatres,  Mrs.  OldJield,  the 
adlrefs,  was  ip  pleafed  with  his  convcrlation,  and,  moved  by  his  misfortunes,  that 
file  allowed  him  50I.  a,  year  during  her  life,  .though  he  never  faw  her  alone,  or 
in  any  other  place  than  behind  the  fcenes ;  and  at -her  death  he  endeavoured 
to  fhew  his  gratitude  by  wearing  moyrnipg. ;,  He  had  fometimes,  by  the  kind- 
nefs  of  Mr.  Wilks,  the  advantage  of  a , benefit, .  on  whicli  occafions  he  often  re- 
ceived uncommon  marks  of  regard  and.compaflion  ;  but  he  had,  generally  the 
mortification  to  hear  that  his  mother  employed  her  whole  intcrcft  to  fruftrate 
his  applications.  In  the  year  1723  he  brought  on  the  ilage  the  tragedy  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  in  which  he  himfelf  performed  a  part.  If  we  confid^r  the. 
circumfbances  under  which  he  wrote  it,  it  will  afford  at  once  an,  uncommon 
proof  of  flrength  of  genius^  of  a  ferenity  not  to  be  ruffled,  and  an  imagination- 
not  to  be  fuppreffed.  During  a  confiderable  part  of  the  time  in  which  he  was, 
employed  upon   this  performance,  he.  was  without  lodging,  and  often  without 
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food  ;  nor  had  he  any  other  conveniencles  for  fludy  than  the  fields  or  the  ftrect ; 
and  when  he  had  formed  a  fpeech,  he  would  ftep  into  a  fhop,  and  beg  the  ufe 
of  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  The  profits  of  this  play  announted  to  about  lool. 
and  it  procured  him  the  notice  and  efteem  of  many  perfons  of  diftinftion.  Soon 
after,  he  was  perfuaded  by  his  friends  to  publifh  his  poems  by  fubfcription, 
which  turned  out  to  his  advantage. 

He  was  now  advancing  in  reputation,  when  both  his  fame  and  life  were  en- 
dangered by  a  moft  unhappy  event.  On  the  night  of  the  20th  of  November, 
1727,  Mr.  Savage,  with  two  of  his  companions,  entering  Robinfon's  coffee- 
houlb,  near  Charing-crofs,  a  quarrel  enfued  between  them  and  fome  company 
in  the  houfe,  in  which  Mr.  Savage  killed  a  gentleman,  named  Sinclair :  for  this 
he  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  fentenced  to  fuffer  death  j  though  it  did  not 
appear  that  there  was  any  premeditated  malice,  or  defign  of  murder.  Savage 
had  now  no  hopes  of  life,  but  from  the  mercy  of  the  crown,  which  was  earneftly 
folicited  by  his  friends  ;  but  how  incredible  foever  it  may  feem,  it  was  obftruded 
only  by  his  mother ;  who  had  the  wickednefs  to  caufe  the  queen  to  be  informed,, 
that  he  had  entered  her  houfe  in  the  night  with  an  intent  to  murder  her;  and 
her  majefty  was  fo  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  this  atrocious  calumny,  that  fhe  for 
a  long  time  refufed  to  hear  any  of  thofe  who  petitioned  for  his  life:  but  at 
length  the  countefs  of  Hertford  demanding  an  audience  of  the  queen,,  laid, 
before  her  majefty  the  whole  feries  of  his  mother's  cruelty,  and  pleaded  fo  fuc- 
cefsfully,  that  he  was  foon  after  admitted  to  bail,  and  obtained  the  king's  par- 
don. Some  time  after  he  had  obtained  his  liberty,  he  met  in  the  ftreet  a  wo- 
man who  had  fworn  with  much  malignity  againft  him.  She  informed  him,, 
that  fhe  was  in  diftrefs,  and  had  the  confidence  to  alk  him  for  relief;  when,  in- 
ftead  of  infulting  the  mifery  of  one  who  had  brought  his  life  into  danger,  he 
only  reproved  her  for  her  perjury,  and  changing  the  only  guinea  he  had,  gene- 
roufly  gave  her  half  of  it. 

Savage  had  now  loft  that  tendernefs  for  his  mother  which  the  wiiole  feries  of' 
her  cruelty  had  not  been  able  wholly  to  reprefs,  and  confidering  her  as  an  im- 
placable enemy,  whom  nothing  but  his  blood  could  fatisfy,.  threatened  to  har- 
rafs  her  with  lampoons,  and  to  publifh  a  copious  narrative  of  her  condud,  un- 
lefs  fhe  confented  to  allow  him  a  penfion.  This  expedient  proved  fuccefsful,. 
and  the  lord  Tyrconnel,  upon  his  promife  of  laying  afide  his  defign  of  expofing- 
his  mother's  cruelty,  took  him  into  his  family,  treated  him  as  an  equal,  and, 
engaged  to  allow  him  a  penfion  of  aool.  a  year.  This  was  the  golden  part 
of  Savage's  life.  He  was  courted  by  all  who  endeavoured  to  be  thought  men. 
of  genius,  and  carefl!ed  by  all  who  valued  themfelves  upon  a  refined  tafte..  In. 
this  gay  period  of  his  life  he  publifhed  the  Temple  of  Health  and  Mirth,  on: 
the  recovery  of  lady  Tyrconnel  from  a  languifliing  illnefs  ;  and  the  Wanderer,, 
a  moral  poem,  which  he  dedicated  to  lord  Tyrconnel,  in  ftrains  of  the  higheft 
panegyric;  but  thefe  praifes  he  in  a  fhort  time  found  himfelf  inclined  to  retrad, 
being  difcarded  by  the  man  on  whom  they  were  bellowed.  Of  this  quarrel  lord 
Tyrconnel  and  Mr.  Savage  afiigned  very  difi-erent  reafons;  one  of  thofe  urged 
by  the  former  was,  that  having  given  him  a  valuable  colledion  of  books 
damped  with  his  arms,  he  had  the  mortification  to  fee  them  foon  after  expofed 
to  fale  upon  ftalls,  it  being  ufual  to  Mr.  Savage,,  when  he  wanted  a  fmall  fum, 
to  take  his  books  to  the  pawnbrokers ;  for  indeed,  having  been  obliged  from 
his  firft  entrance  into  the  world  to  fubfift  upon  expedients,  affluence  was  not 
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able  to  exalt  him  above  them.     It  was  Mr.  Savage's  peculiar  happincfs  that  he 
fcarcely  ever  found  a  flranger  whom  he  did  not  leave  a  friend  ;  but  it  mull  like- 

.  wife  be  added,  that  he  had  not  often  a  friend  long,  without  obliging  him  to  be-  . 

■  come  a  flranger. 

Savage  now  thought  himfelf  again  at  liberty  to  expofe  the  cruelty  of  his  mo- 
ther, and  therefore  publifhed  the  Baflard,  a  poem  written  with  great  fpirit,  of 
which  editions  were  multiplied  with  unufual  rapidity.     His  mother,  to  whom 

,  it  was,  infcribed,  happened  to  be  then  at  Bath,  where,  not  being  able  to  retire 
from  cenfure,  (lie  heard  it  repeated  in  all  places  of  concourfe,  nor  couid  Ihc 
enter  the  aiTembly  rooms,  or  crofs  the  walks  without  being  faluted  with  fome 
lines  from  the  Bailard  :  when,  being  unable  to  bear  the  reprefentation  of  her 
own  conduct",  flie  hailily  fled  from  reproach,  to  (belter  herfelf  among  the 
crowds  of  London.  The  poft  of  poet  laureat  becoming  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Eufden,  Savage  folicitcd  for  it,  but  was  difappointed,  the  lord-chamber- 
lain giving  it  to  Collcy  Cibber.  He  now  wrote  a  poem  on -the  queen's  birth- 
day, in  which  he  begged  that  as  fhe  had  given  him  life,  (he  would  enable  him 
to  fupport  it,  and  to  this  piece  he  gave  the  title  of  the  Volunteer  Laureat. 
This  poem  was  no  fooner  publiilied,  than  her  majefly  fent  to  a  bookfeiier  for 
it,  and  a  few  days  after  fent  Mr.  Savage  a  bank  bill  of  (ifty  pounds,  with  a  pro- 
mife  tliat  he  fhould  annually  receive  the  like  prefent.  His  condu6l  with  re- 
gard to  this  penfion  was  very  extraordinary  ;  for  as  foon  as  he  had  received  it 
he  immediately  difappeared,  and  lay  for  fome  time  out  of  the  reach  of  his 
moil  intimate  friends.  At  length  he  would  be  feen  again,  pennylefs  as  before, 
but  never  informed  any  perfon  where  he  had  been,  nor  was  his  retreat  ever  dif- 
covered.     His  perpetual  indigence,    politenefs,    and  wit,    ftill  raifed  him  new 

.  friends,  as  faft  as  his  mifbehaviour  loft  him  his  old  ones  ;  and  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  the  prime  minifter,  was  warmly  folicited  in  his  favour.  Promifes  were 
given,  but  they  ended  in  difappointment ;  upon  v/hich  he  publiflied  a  poem  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  entitled,  the  Poet's  Dependence  on  a  Statefman. 
His  poverty  ftill  increafing,  he  only  dined  by  accident,  when  he  was  invited  to 
the  tables  of  his  acquaintance,  from  which  the  meannels  of  his  dreis  frequently 
excluded  him.  Llaving  no  lodgings,  he  palled  the  night  ofren  in  mean  houfes, 
which  are  fet  open  for  any  calual  wanderers ;  fometimes  in  cellars,  amidll  the 
riot  and  filth  of  the  loweft  and  moft  profligate  of  the  rabble ;  and  fometimes, 
when  he  was  entirely  dtftitute  of  money,  walked  about  tlie  ftreets  till  he  was 
tired,  and  lay  down  in  the  fummer  upon  a  bulk,  and  in  the  winter,  with  his 
afTociates  in  poverty,  among  the  afhes  of  a  glafs-houfe.  His  di:lreflres,  however 
afftiftive,  never  dejedled  him ;  in  his  loweft  ftate  he  wanted. .not  fpirit,  and  was 
always  ready  to  reprefs  the  infolence  excited  by  fuperiority  of  fortune. 

This  wretched  life  was  rendered  ftill  more  unhappy  in  the  year  1737,  by  the 
death  of  queen  Caroline,  and  the  lofs  of  his  penfion.  It  was  now  propofed  by 
his  friends,  that  he  fhould  retire  into  Wales,  with  an  allowance  of  50I.  per 
annum,  to  be  raifed  by  fubfcription,  on  which  he  was  to  live  privately  in  a 
cheap  place,  and  lay  afide  all  afpiring  thoughts.  This  offer  he  accepted  with 
joy,  and  fet  out  on  his  journey  with  about  fifteen  guineas  in  his  purfe.  His 
friends  and  benefactors,  the  principal  of  whom  was  Mr.  Pope,  expeded  now 
to  hear  of  his  arrival  in  Wales ;  but  on  the  fourteenth  day  after  his  departure, 
they  were  furprifcd  with  a  letter  from  him,  acquainting  them  that  he  was  yet 
upon  the  road,  and  in  want  of  m.oncy,  and  therefore  could  not  proceed  without 

a  remit- 
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a  remittance.  The  money  was  lent,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  reach  Brffloli 
from  wlience  he  v.'as  to  go  to  Sv/anfea,  the  place  of  his  deftination,  by  water. 
He  could  not  immediately  obtain'  a  pafTage,  and  on  that  account  was  obliged 
to  ftay  fome  time  at  Briftol,  where  with  his  ufual  facility  he  made  an  acqua  nt- 
ance  with  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  was  treated  with  all  kinds  of  civility. 
At  length  he  reached  the  place  propofed  for  his  refidence ;  there  he  flayed  a 
year,  and  completed  a  tragedy  which  he  had  begun  in  London.  He  was  now 
defirous  of  coming  to  town  to  bring  it  on  the  ftage.  His  friends,  particularly 
Mr.  Pope,  flrongly  oppofed  this  defign,  and  advifcd  him  to  put  his  tragedy 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thomfon  and  Mr.  Mallet,  in  order  to  have  it  prepared 
for  the  ftage,  inflead  of  coming  to  London  in  perfon.  Savage  rejeiled  this 
propofal,  quitted  Swanfea,  and  let  off  for  the  capital.  But  at  Briftol,  a  repe- 
tition of  the  kindnefs  he  had  formerly  met  with,  invited  him  to  ftay ;  and  he 
continued  there  fo  long,  till  by  his  imprudence  and  mifcondufl  he  had  wearied 
out  all  his  friends.  His  wit  had  loft  its  novelty,  and  his  irregular  behaviour 
and  late  hours  grew  very  troublefome  to  men  of  bufinefs.  His  money  was  fpent, 
his  cloaths  worn  out,  and  his  ftiabby  appearance  made  it  difficult  for  him  to 
procure  a  dinner.  Here,  however,  he  remained  in  the  midft  of  poverty,  hun- 
ger, and  contempt,  till  the  miftrefs  of  a  coffee-houfe,  to  whom  he' owed  about 
eight  pounds,  arrefted  him  for  the  debt,  and  lodged  him  in  prifon.  During  his 
confinement,  he  began  and  almoft  finiflied  a  fatire,,  entitled,  London  and  Briftol 
Delineated,  in  order  to  be  rev^enged  on  thofe  who  were  fo  void  of  generofity  as 
to  fufter  a  man  for  whom  they  profeiTed  a  regard,  to  languilli  in  a  gaol  for  the 
trifling  fum  of  eight  pounds.  When  he  had  been  fix  months  in  prifon,  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Pope  (on  whom  his  chief  dependance  now  was)  con- 
taining a  charge  of  very  atrocious  ingratitude.  Savage  returned  a  folemn  pro- 
teftation  of  his  innocence  ;  and  he  feemed  much  difturbed  at  the  accufation.  A 
few  days  after,  he  was  feized  with  a  dilbrder,  which  at  firft  was  not  fufpeded  to 
be  dangerous ;  but  growing  daily  more  languid  and  dejected,  at  length  a  fever 
feized  him,  and  he  expired  on  the  firft  day  of  Auguft,  1743,  in  the  forty-fixth 
year  of  his  age. 

Such  were  the  life  and  death  of  Richard  Savage,  a  man  equally  diftinguiftied 
by  his  virtues  and  his  vices,  and  at  once  remarkable  for  his  weaknefles  and  abi-  ■ 
Ikies.  As  an  author,  though  he  may  not  be  altogether  fecure  from  the  objec- 
tions of  the  critic,  his  works  muft  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  production  of  a 
genius  truly  poetical.  They  have  an  original  air,  which  bears  no  refemblancc 
to  any  foregoing  writer.  Of  his  ftyle,  the  general  fault  is  harfhnefs,  and  its 
general  excellence,  dignity;  of  his  fentiments,  the  prevailing  beauty  is  fublimity, 
and  uniformity  the  prevailing  defc6l. 

SAVILE  (Sir  Henry)  a  moll  learned  Englilhman,  was  born  of  a  good  fa- 
mily at  Bradley  near  Halifax,  in  Yorkiliiret  the  30th  of  November,  1549.  He 
ftudicd  in  Merton-College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degrees  in  arts,  and  was 
chofen  fellow.  When  he  proceeded  mafter  of  arts  in  1570,  he  read  for  that  de- 
gree on  the  Almageft  of  Ptolemy,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  procured  him  the  repu- 
tation of  being  admirably  fkilled  in  mathematics  and  the  Greek  language ;  in 
the  former  of  which  he  voluntarily  read  leftures  for  fome  time.  In  1578  he  tra- 
velled into  France  and  other  countries,  where  diligently  improving  himfelf  in 
all  ufeful  learning,  in  languages,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  he  became 
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a  moft  accomplifhed  gentleman.  At  his  return  he  was  made  tutor  in  the  Greek 
tongue  to  queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  a  great  efteem  for  him.  In  1585  he  was 
appointed  warden  of  Merton-College ;  and  in  1596  provoft  of  Eton-College. 
King  James  I.  upon  his  accefllon  to  the  crown  of  England,  exprefled  a  parti- 
cular regard  for  him,  and  would  have  preferred  him  either  in  church  or  ftatej 
but  he  would  only  accept  the  honour  of  knighthood,  which  was  conferred  upon 
him  at  Windfor  in  September  1604.  His  only  fon  dying  about  that  time,  he 
refolved  thenceforward  to  devote  his  fortune  to  the  advancement  of  learning. 
In  purfuance  of  this  refolution,  he  in  16 19  founded  two  ledures  or  profciTor- 
fhips,  one  in  geometry,  the-  other  in  aftronomy,  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 
He  alfo  furnifhed  a  library  with  mathematical  books,  near  the  mathematical 
fchool,  for  the  ufe  of  his  profeflbrs,  and  gave  lool.  to  the  mathematical  cheft 
of  his  own  appointing ;  adding  afterwards  a  legacy  of  40I.  a  year  to  the  fame  • 
cheft.  He  likewife  contributed  120I.  towards  the  re-building  of  the  fchools  ; 
feveral  valuable  manufcripts  and  printed  books  to  the  Bodleian  library  j  and  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  Greek  types  to  the  printing  prefs  at  Oxford.  This 
learned  and  worthy  man  died  at  Eton-College  on  the  19th  of  February,  1622, 
and  was  interred  in  the  chapel  there.  The  univerfity  of  Oxford  ordered  an  ora- 
tion to  be  publicly  made  to  his  honour,  which  was  foon  after  publifhed  with 
feveral  copies  of  verfes,  under  the  title  of  Ultima  Lima  Savilii.  Biftiop  Mon- 
tague, in  his  Diatribas  upon  Selden's  Hiftory  of  Tythes,  ftyles  Sir  Henry  Savile 
**  that  magazine  of  learning,  whofe  memory  fhall  be  honourable  amongft  not 
only  the  learned,  but  the  righteous  for  ever."  Sir  Henry  publifhed,  i.  An 
Englilh  tranflation  of  Tacitus,  with  notes :  1.  A  View  of  certain  Military  Mat- 
ters, or  Commentaries  concerning  Roman  Warfare :  3.  A  noble  edition  of  St. 
Chryfoftom's  Works,  in  Greek,  with  notes,  in  eight  volumes  folio  :  4.  Pralec- 
tiones  'Tredecim  ijt  Princifium  Elementorum  Euclidis  Oxonia  habita :  5.  Oratio  coram 
Elizabethd  Regind  Oxonia  habita^  &c. 

SAVILE  (Sir  George)  afterwards  marquis  of  Halifax,  one  of  the  greateft 
ftatefmen  of  his  time,  was  born  about  the  year  1630,  and  feme  time  after  his  re- 
turn from  his  travels,  was  ennobled  by  king  Charles  II.  in  confideration  of  his 
own  and  his  father's  merits.  In  1672  he  was  called  to  a  feat  in  the  privy-coun- 
cil, and  in  the  fame  year  went  over  to  Holland  with  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
and  the  earl  of  Arlington,  as  ambafladors  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary.  In 
1676  he  was  removed  from  the  council-board,  by  the  intereft  of  the  earl  of 
Danby.  But  in  1679  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  new  council ;  and  the  next 
year  he  oppofed  the  bill  of  exclufion,  but  propofed  fuch  limitations  of  the  duke 
of  York's  authority,  as  Ihould  difable  him  from  doing  any  harm  either  in  church 
or  ftate,  as  the  taking  out  of  his  hands  all  power,  in  ecclefiaftical  matters,  th 
difpofal  of  the  public  money,  and  the  power  of  making  peace  and  war,  and 
lodging  thefe  in  the  two  houfes  of  parliament.  When  the  bill  was  brought  into 
the  houfe  of  lords,  his  lordlhip  appeared  with  great  refolution  at  the  head  of 
the  debates  againft  it,  which  fo  exafperated  the  commons,  that  they  addrefled 
the  king  to  remove  him  from  his  councils  and  prefence  for  ever :  but  he  foon 
after  prevailed  on  his  majefty  to  diffolve  that  parliament,  and  was  created  an 
earl.  However,  on  t^  ♦king's  deferring  to  call  a  new  parliament,  according  to 
his  promife  to  his  lordlhip,  he  fell  fick,  through  vexation  of  mind,  and  refufed 
the  poft  of  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  that  of  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.     In  Au- 
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gufl:  1^82  he  was  created  a  marquis,  and  foon  after  made  lord  pri%7'-feal,  and, 
upon  the  acceflion  of  James  11.  prefident  of  the  council  ;  but  on  his  refufing  to 
confent  to  the  repeal  of  the  teft,  he  was  difmiiTed  from  all  public  employments. 
In  that  alfembly  of  the  lords,  which  met  after  king  James's  withdrawing  him- 
felf  the  firft  time  from  Whitehall,  the  marquis  was  chofen  their  prefident ;  and 
upon  the  king's  return  from  Feverfham,  he  was  lent,  together  with  the  earl  of 
Shrewfbury  and  lord  Delamere,  from  the  prince  of  Orange,  to  defire  his  ma- 
jefty  to  quit  his  palace  at  Whitehall.  In  the  convention  parliament,  he  was 
chofen  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  ftrenuoully  fupported  the  motion  for 
the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  and  the  conjunftive  fovereignty  of  the  prince  and 
princefs  of  Orange,  upon  whofe  acceffion  he  was  again  made  privy-leal.  Yet  in 
1689  he  quitted  the  court:,  and  became  a  zealous  oppofer  of  the  meafures  of  the 
government  till  his  death,  which  happejied  in  April  1695.  Mr.  Granger  ob- 
ferves,  that  **  he  was  a  man  of  unfettled  principles,  and  of  a  lively  imagination, 
which  fometimes  got  the  better  of  his  judgment.  He  would  never  lofehis  jeflr, 
though  it  fpoiled  his  argument,  or  brought  his  fincerity,  or  even  his  religion  in 
queftion.  He  was  defervedly  celebrated  for  his  parliamentary  talents ;  and  ia 
the  famous  conteft  relating  to  the  bill  of  exclufion,  was  thought  to  be  a  match 
for  his  uncle  Shaftefbury.  .The  pieces  he  has  left  us  fliew  him  to  have  been  an 
ingenious,  if  not  a  mafterly  writer  ;  and  his  Advice  to  a  Daughter  contains  more 
good  fenfe  in  fewer  words,  tlian  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  any  of  his  cotem- 
porary  authors."  His  lordfhip  alio  wrote  the  Anatomy  of  an  Equivalent ;  a 
Letter  to  a  Difienter  ;  a  Rough  Draught  of  a  New  Model  at  Sea  ;  and  Maxims 
of  State;  all  which  were  printed  together  in  one  volume  odtavo.  Since  thefe, 
were  alfo  publilhed  under  his  name,  the  Chara£ter  of  King  Charles  II.  The 
Charafter  of  Bifliop  Burnet ;  and  Hiftorical  Obfervations  upon  the  Reigns  of 
Edward  I.  II.  III.  and  Richard  II.  with  Remarks  upon  their  faithful  Counfel- 
lors  and  falfe  Favourites. 

SAUNDERSON  (Dr.  Nicholas)  profeflbr  of  the  mathematics  in  thcuniver- 
fity  of  Cambridge,  and  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  was  born  in  January  1682, 
at  a  village  near  Pennifton  in  Yorkfhire  ;  where  his  fiither  had  a  fmall  eftate, 
and  a  place  in  the  excifc.  When  he  was  a  year  old,  the  fmall-pox  deprived  him 
not  only  of  his  fight,  but  of  his  eyes  alfo,  which  came  away  in  the  abfcefs ; 
and  hence  he  retained  no  more  idea  of  light  and  colours  than  if  he  had  been 
born  blind.  Neverthelels,  being  early  fent  to  the  free^fchobl  at  Pennifton,  he 
there  laid  the  foundation  of  that  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues, 
which  he  afterwards  improved  lb  far^  as  to  be  able  perfectly  to  underftand  the 
worlvs  of  Archimedes,  Euclid,  and  Diophantus,  when  read  to  him  in  the  ori- 
ginal Greek.  On  his  leaving  tlie  grammar-fchool,  his  father  began  to  inftru6t 
him  in  the  ordinary  rules  of  arithmetic;  and  here  his  genius  firft  appeared;  he 
was  foon  capable  of  working  the  common  queftions,  of  making  long  calculations 
by  the  help  of  his  memory,  and  of  forming  new  rules  to  himfelf  for  the  more 
ready  folution  of  fuch  problems  as  are  frequently  propofed  to  learners,  rather 
to  perplex  than  inftruct.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  introduced  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Richard  Weft,  of  Underbank,  efq.  who  took  the  pains  to  inftrudt 
him  in  the  principles  of  algebra  and  geometry  ;  and  foon  after  Dr.  Nettleton 
took  the  fame  pains  with  him.  To  thefe  gentlemen  Mr.  Saunderfon  owed  his 
i«trodu<5tion  into  the  mathematical  fcrences  ;  they  inftruded  him  by  the  fenfe  of 
•-  7  P  feeling. 
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feeling,  furnifhed  him  with  books,  and  often  read  and  expounded  them  to  him: 
but  he  foon  excelled  his  teachers. 

His  eagernefs  for  learning  growing  with  him,  his  father  refolved  to  encourage 
it,  and  fent  him  to  a  private  academy  at  AtterclifF,  near  Sheffield  :  but  logic  and 
metaphyfics,  the  principal  learning  of  that  fchool,  not  being  agreeable  to  his 
genius,  he  made  but  a  fliort  ftay  there.  He  now  profecutcd  his  ftudies  at 
home,  without  a  mailer ;  indeed  he  needed  only  a  good  author,  and  fofne  per- 
fon  that  could  read  it  to  him,  being  able  by  the  ftrength  of  his  own  abilities 
to  furmount  all  the  difficulties  that  occurred.  Plis  father  liaving  a  numerous- 
family,  at  length  grew  uneafy  at  the  charge  of  keeping  him.  His  own  incli- 
nations led  him  to  Cambridge  -,  but  the  expence  of  an  education  there,  was  a 
difficulty  not  to  be  got  over.  At  lail  it  was  refolved  that  he  fhould  try  his  for- 
tune there,  but  in  a  way  very  uncommon  ;  not  as  a  fcholar,  but  as  a  mafler ; 
for  his  friends  obferving  that  he  was  peculiarly  happy  in  conveying  his  ideas  to 
others,  hoped  that  he  would  teach  the  mathematics  with  credit  even  in  the  uni- 
verlity.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Jofliua  Dunn,  a  fellow-cornmoner  of  Chrift's-Col- 
lege,  brought  him  to  Cambridge  in  the  year  1707,  when  he  was  twenty-five 
years  of  age  -,  and  he  reCded  in  the  college  with  his  friend,  without  being  ad- 
mitted a  member.  The  fociety,  pleafed  with  fo  extraordinary  a  gueft,  allotted 
him  a  chamber,  and  allowed  hiiTk  every  privilege  that  could  be  of  advantage 
to  him.  But  he  flill  laboured  under  many  difficulties  j  he  was  young  j  he  had 
no  fortune  5  and,  though  untaught  himfelf,  was  to  teach  phiiofophy  in  an  uni- 
vcrfity  where  it  reigned  in  the  greateft  perfe6tion.  Mr.  Vv'hifton  was  then  prck- 
feflbr  of  mathematics  at  Cambridge,  and  read  Icftures ;  fo  that  an  attempt  of 
this  kind  looked  like  an  encroachment  on  his  office ;  but,  as  a  good-natured 
•  man,  and  an  encourager  of  learning,  he  readily  gave  his  confent.  The  Pfin- 
eipia  Mathematica,  Optics,  and  Arithmetka  Umverfalis  of  Sir  Ifaac  N.ev^^ton,  v/ere 
the  foundations  of  Mr.  Saunderfon's  leclures,  and  afforded  lii.m  a  noble  field 
for  the  difplay  of  his  genius  ;  and  great  crowds  came  to  hear  a  blind'  man  de- 
liver leftures  on  optics,  difcourfe  on  the  nature  of  light  and  colours,  expiaii-^ 
the  theory  of  viiion,  the  cffc6t  of  glaffes,  the  phrcnomena  of  the  rainbow,  and 
other  objects  of  fight.  This  mull  appear  extremely  furprifing ;  but  if  we  con- 
fider,  that  this  fcience  is  altogether  explained  by  lines,  and  is  fubjcd  to  the 
rules  of  geometry,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  he  n^iight  become  a  mailer 
of  thefe  lubjects. 

As  he  inllrufled  youth  in  the  principles  of  the  Newtonian  phiiofophy,  he 
foon  became  acquainted  with  its  incomparable  author,  and  frequently  converfed 
with  him  on  the  moil  difficult  parts  of  I'^s  works  3  he  alfo  lived  in  friendffiip 
with  the  other  eminent  matliematicians  of  the  age,  Halley,  Cotes,  De  Moivre, 
&c.  Upon  Mr.  Whiflon's  removal  from  his  profellorfl-iip,  Mr.  Saunderfon's 
mathematical  merit  was  fo  fuperior  to  that  of  any  of  his  competitors,  that  an 
extraordin-'U  y  ftep  was  taken  in  his  favour :  in  order  to  qualify  him  v/ith  a  de- 
gree which  the  ilatutes  require,  the  heads  of  the  colleges  applied  to  tlie  duke 
of  Somerfet  their  chancellor,  Vvho  procured  a  mandate  from  queen  Anne,  for 
conferring  on  him  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts ;  and  he  was  then  chofen  Luca- 
fian  profellor  of  the  mathematics,,  in  November  1711  ;  when  he  began  with  an 
inauguration  fpeech  in  very  elegant  Latin,  and  a  flyle  truly  Ciceronian.  He 
contmutd  at  Clirift's-CoUegc  till  the  year  1723,  when  he  took  a  houfe  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  foon  after  married  a  daughter  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Dickons,  redor 
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of  Boxworth  in  Cambridgefliire,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon  and  a  daughter.  In 
1720,  when  the  univerfity  was  honoured  with  a  vifit  from  king  George  II.  that 
prince  was  pleafed  to  exprefs  his  defire  of  feeing  fo  remarkable  a  perfon,  and 
accordingly  Mr.  Saunderfon  waited  on  his  majeily  in  die  fenate-houfe,  where, 
by  the  royal  favour,  he  was  created  dodor  of  laws. 

Mr.  Saunderfon  had  much  wit  and  vivacity  in  converfation,  and  was  an  excellent 
companion.  He  had  a  great  regard  to  trudi,  and  was  fuch  an  enemy  to  difguife,, 
that  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  fpeak  his  thoughts  at  all  times  with  unreftrained  free- 
dom. Hence  his  fentiments  on  men  and  opinions,  his  friendfhip  or  difregardy 
were  exprelTed  without  referve  ;  but  this  fincerity  raifed  him  many  enemies.  He 
at  firft  acquired  mofl  of  his  ideas  by  the  fenfe  of  feeling;  and  this,  as  is  com- 
monly the  cafe  with  the  blind,  he  enjoyed  in  great  perfeftion.  Yet  he  could 
not,  as  fome  are  faid  to  have  done,  diftinguifh  colours  by  that  fenfe  s  for,  after 
having  made  repeated  trials,  he  ufed  to  fay,  it  was  pretending  to  impoiTibilities. 
But  he  could  v/ith  great  nicety  and  exa(5tnefs  obferve  the  lead  degree  of  rough- 
nefs  or  defed  of  poiifh  in  a  furface.  Thus,  in  a  fet  of  Roman  medals,  he  dif- 
tinguifhed  the  genuine  from  the  falfe,  though  they  had  been  counterfeited  v/ith 
fuch  exadlnefs  as  to  deceive  a  connoiiieur  who  had  judged  by  the  eye.  By  the 
fenfe  of  feeling  alfo,  he  diftinguifhed  the  leaft  variation  in  the  atmofphere ;  and 
the  author  of  his  life  fays,  that  he  has  been  feen  in  a  garden,  when  obfervations 
have  been  m.aking  on  the  fun,  to  take  notice  of  every  cloud  that  interrupted 
the  obfervation,  almoft  as  jullly  as  they  who  could  fee  it.  He  could  alfo  tell 
when  any  thing  was  held  near  his  face,  or  when  he  pafled  by  a  tree  at  no  great 
diftance,  provided  the  aiv  was  calm,  merely  by  the  diiferent  impulfe  of  the  air 
on  his  face.  His  ear  was  alfo  equally  exafl.  He  could  readily  dillinguilli  to- 
the  fifth  part  of  a  note.  By  the  quicknefs  of  this  fenfe  he  could  judge  of  the 
fize  of  a  room,  and  of  his  diftance  from  the  wall;  and- if  ever  he  walked  over 
a  pavement  in  courts,  piazzas,  &c.  which  refleded  a  found,  and  was  afterwards 
conduded  thither  again,  he  could  exadiy  tell  in  v/luit  part  of  the  v/alk  he  ilood, 
merely  by  the  note  it  founded.  He  had  naturally  a  Ilrong  healthy  conilitution^ 
but  his  too  fedentary  life  at  length  brought  on  a  numbnefs  in  his  limbs,  which 
ended  in  the  mortihcation  of  one  of  his  feet,  of  Vv^hich  he  died  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1739,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age  ;  and  the  next  year  his  Elements- 
of  Algebra  were  publifhed  by  fubfcription,  in  tv/o  volumes  quarto. 

SECKER  (TnoMyis)  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  was  born  at  Sibthorpe,  a 
village  near  Newark,  in  Nottinghamfhirc,  in  1693.  His  father  was  a  diifenter, 
and  lived  upon  a  fmali  patrimony.  He  was  fent  to  a  fchool  at  ChefterHeld  in 
Derbyfliire,  which  he  left  about  the  year  1.708,  and  went  to  a  difienting  aca.- 
demy  in  Yorkfnire,  from  v/hich,  in  about  a  year's  time,  he  removed  to  another 
in  Gloucefterfliire,  v/here  he  contracted  an. acquaintance  with  Mr.  Butler,  af- 
terwards bifliop  of  Durham.  Having  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  claflical 
learning,  he  applied  himfelf  to  critical  and  theological  fubjeds,  and  likcwife 
to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic.  I'his  he  purfued  in  London  till  17  19,  when  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  there  attended  ledures  on  all  the  various  branches  of  the  medical 
art,  yet  never  wholly  difcontinued  his  application  to  divinity.  Here  he  firft  be- 
came acquainted  with  Mr.  Martin  Benfon,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Glouceftcr. 
Having  now  r:n  unexpeded  offer  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Edward  Talbot,  of  being 
provided  for  by  his  father,  the  biftiop  of  Durham,  if  he  chofe  to  take  orders  in. 
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the  church  of  England ;  he  took  fome  nnonths  to  confider  of  it,  and,  after  ma- 
ture deliberation,  refolved  to  embrace  the  propofal.  In  1720  he  returned  to 
England,  and  Mr.  Butler  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Edward  Talbot,  to  whom  he 
-was  before  unknown.  To  facilitate  his  obtaining  a  degree  at  Oxford,  he  v/ent 
in  17  2 1  to  Leyden,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doftor  in  phyfic,  and  pub- 
iifhed  a  difiertation  De  Medicina  Statica.  Having  continued  at  Leyden  aboilt 
three  months,  he  returned  to  England,  and  entered  himfelf  a  gentleman  com- 
moner in  Exeter-College,  Oxford,  and  being  foon  after  ordained  prieft  by  bifliop 
Talbot,  became  his  lordfnip's  domeftic  chaplain.  On  the  12th  of  February, 
■1723-4,  he  was  inftituted  to  the  redlory  of  Houghton-le-Spring,  in  the  county 
of  Durham.  In  Oftober  1725,  he  married  the  filter  of  his  friend  Dr.  Martin 
Benfon ;  and  chiefly  on  account  of  her  health,  he  in  1727  exchanged  Houghton 
for  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Durham,  and  the  living  of  Ryton  near  New- 
caflle.  He  afterwards  obtained  the  degree  of  doftor  of  civil  law.  In  1732  he 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  king,  and  the  next  year  refigned  the  living  of 
Ryton  for  that  of  St.  James's,  Weftminfter.  His  eminent  abilities  as  a  preacher 
and  divine,  his  exemplary  difcharge  of  his  parochial  duties,  with  that  diffufive 
benevolence  and  generofity  which  made  him  privately  remove  the  difireires  of 
many  poor  families,  who  (Irove  to  conceal  their  wants,  foon  recommended  him 
to  a  more  exalted  ilation.  In  January  1734-5,  he  was  made  bifhop  of  Briftol ; 
in  1737  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Oxford,  and  in  1739  v/as  made  dean  of  St, 
Paul's ;  upon  which  he  refigned  his  prebend  of  Durham,  and  the  re6tory  of  St. 
James's,  In  fliort,  the  great  talents  he  continued  to  difplay,  and  his  high  repu- 
tation for  piety, 'and  the  mofl  noble  a6ts  of  beneficence,  at  length  pointed  him 
out  as  a  perfon  every  way  worthy  of  being  raifed  to  the  fupreme  dignity  of  the 
church;  and  he  was  confecratcd  archbifhop.of  Canterbury  in  April  1758.  The 
manner  of  this  worthy  prelate's  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1768,  was 
very  fingular :  he  was  for  feveral  years  much  afflicted  with  the  gout,  and,  in  the 
winter  before  he  died,  he  had  frequent  and  violent  pains  in  his  flioulder,  which 
at  length  removed  to  his  thigh,  and  there  fixed,  with  continual  and  almoll  un- 
remitted fe verity,  till  the  31ft  of  July  following,  when,  as  he  was  turning  him- 
felf in  his  couch,  he  broke  his  thigh-bone;  but  though  it  was  immediately  fet, 
he  fell  into  a  flight  kind  of  delirium,  in  which  he  lay  without  any  pain  till  the 
jd  of  Auguft,  v/hen  he  expired  v/ith  great  tranquillity,  in  the  feventy-fifth  year 
of  his  age.  Aft«r  his  death  it  was  found  that  the  thigh-bone  was  quite  carious, 
and  that  the  excruciating  pains  he  had  fo  long  felt,  and  which  he  bore  with  won- 
derful patience  and  fortitude,  were  owing  to  the  gradual  corrofion  of  this  bone, 
by  fome  acrimonious  humour.  He  left  his  Catechetical  Lectures,  and  a  num- 
ber of  manufcript  fermons  to  be  publilhed  by  his  two  chaplains. 

SEDLEY  (Sir  Charles)  an  Englilh  wit  and  poet,  was  the  fon  of  Sir  John 
Sedley,  of  Ayiesford  in  Kent,  and  was  born  about  the  year  1639.  He  fludied 
fome  time  in  Wadham-Coilege,  Oxford;  but  left  the  univerfity  without  taking 
any  degree.  Upon  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  he  came  to  London,  in  order 
to  join  the  general  jubilee,  and  immediately  commencing  courtier,  wit,  poet, 
and  rake,  met  with  fuch  admiration  and  applaufe,  that  he  became  a  kind  of 
oracle  among  the  poets,  and  no  performance  was  either  approved  or  condemned, 
till  Sir  Charles  Sedley  had  given  judgment.  But  while  he  thus  increafed  in  re- 
putation for  wit,  and  in  favour  with  the  -king,  lie  grew  poor  and  debauched ; 
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for  by  engaging  In  low  and  ridiculous  frolics,  his  eftate  was  impaired,  and  his 
morals  corrupted.  We  fhall  here  mention  one  of  thefe  mad  adventures,  which 
is  related  by  Mr.  Wood.  In  June  1663,  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  lord  Buckhurft, 
Sir  Thomas  Ogle,  and  others,  were  at  an  eating-houle  in  Coveiit-Garden,  v/herc 
having  inflamed  themfelves  with  liquor,  they  went  out  into  a  balcony,  and,  as 
'Mr.  Wood  expreffes  it,  excrementized  in  the  ftreet.  This  being  done.  Sir 
Charles  ftripped  himfelf  naked,  and  preached  to  the  people  in  a  mod  profane 
and  fcandalous  manner.  Upon  this  a  riot  was  raifed,  and  the  mob  grew  very 
clamorous,  infifting  upon  having  the  door  opened ;  and  this  not  being  complied 
with,  they  were  not  to  be  appeafed  till  they  had  driyen  the  preacher  and  his  com- 
pany from  the  balcony,  and  broke  all  the  windows  of  the  houfe.  This  out- 
rage on  decency  being  foori  fpread  abroad,  and  juftly  giving  offence  to  all  par- 
ties, they  were  fummoned  to  appear  in  Weftminller-hall,  where  being  indicled 
lor  a  riot,  they  were  all  feverely  fined,  and  Sir  Charles  Sedley  fentenced  to  pay 
500I.  Sir  Charles  afterwards  applied  to  Mr.  Henry  Killigrew,  and  another  gen- 
tleman, defiring  them  to  perfuade  the  king  to  remit  his  finej  this  they  pro- 
mifed ;  but  inilead  of  getting  it  off,  begged  it  for  themfelves,  and  had  it  paid 
to  a  farthing.. 

The  dilagreeable  confequences  of  this  indecent  frolic,  gave  Sir  Charles's  mind 
a  more  ferious  turn ;  and  he  began  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  politics. 
He  had  been  chofen  to  ferve  for  Romney  in  Kent  in  the  parliament  which  met  on 
:the  8th  of  May,  1661,  and  continued  a  member  of  feveral  fucceeding  parlia- 
'ments.  Though  He  had  received  favours  from  king  Janies  II.  he  was  extremely 
active  for  the  Revolution  :  but  James,  who  was  reinarkable  for  not  being  ena- 
moured with  beauty,  had  an  amour  with  one  of  Sir  Charles's  daughters,  who 
was  not  handfome,  and  had  created  her  countefs  of  Dorchefter.  This,  fo  far 
from  pleafing,  Ihocked  Sir  Charles  j  for  as  great  a  libertine  as  he  had  been  him- 
ftlf,  he  could  not  bear  his  daughter's  difhonour,  which  he  confidered  as  made 
•^more  confpicuous  by  this  exaltation.  Being  one  day  afked,  why  he  appeared 
■fb  warm  for  the  Revolution,  he  is  faid  to  have  anfWered,  "  From  a  principle  of 
'gratitude ;  for  fince  his  majeily  has  made  my  daughter  a  countefs,  it  is  fit  I 
Ihould  do  all  I  can  to  make  his  daughter  a  queen."  He  lived  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  His  works  were  printed  in  two  volumes  oc- 
tavo, and  confill  of  plays,  tranllations,  fongs,  prologues,  epilogues,  and  fmaU 
KKcafional  pieces.  However  amo'roufly  tender  arid  delitate  his  jpoems  are,  ye^ 
they  have  not  much  flrength ;  nor  do  they  exhibit  great  marks  of  genius.  Tlie 
foftnefs  of  his  verfes  is  characlerifed' by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  cal^s 
them  '•  Sedley's  Witchcraft ;"  and  the  art  of  infinuating  loofe  principles  in  de- 
cent language,  is  thus  afcribed  t-o  him  by  the  earl  of  Rocheiler  : 

"  Sedley  has  that  prevailing,  gentle  art, 

"That  can  with  a  rcfiftlefs  charm  impart 

"  The  Joofeft  wilhes  to  the  chaftell  heart  i 

"  Raife  fuch  a  conflift,  kindle  fuch  afire,  '  "-_, 

*'  Betwixt  declining  virtue  and  defire, 

*'  Till  the  poor  vanquifli'd  maid  diffolves  away, 
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In  dreams  ail  night,  in  fighs  and  tears  all  day." 


SEED  '(if^^^'^iAH)  ah  Excellent 'divine,  was  born  at  Clifton,    near  Penrith, 
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in  Cumberland,  of  which  place  his  father  was  reflor.  He  had  his  fchool -edu- 
cation at  Lowther,  under  the  reverend  Mr.  Wilkinfon,  and  his  academical  at 
Queen's-College  in  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  chofen  fellow  in  1732.  A  great 
part  of  his  life  was  fpent  at  Twickenham,  where  he  was  curate  to  Dr.  Water- 
land.  In  1741  he  was  prefented  by  his  college  to  the  living  of  Enham  in 
Hampfhire,  at  which  place  he  died  in  the  year  1747,  without  having  ever  ob- 
tained any  higher  prefernient^  which  he  amply  deferved.  He  was  exemplary  in 
his  morals,  orthodox  in  his  opinions,  had  the  ableft  head,  and  the  moft  ami- 
able heart.  A  late  writer  againft  the  Athanafian  do6lrincs,  whofe  teftimony  we 
choofe  to  give,  as  it  is  truth  extorted  from  an  adverfary,  thus  fpeaks  of  him  ; 
"  Notwithftandir.g  this  gentleman's  being  a  cpntender  for  the  Trinity,  yet  he 
was  a  benevolent  man,  an  upright  Chrifliian,  and  a  beautiful  writer :  exclufive 
of  his  zeal  for  the  Trinity,  he  was  in  every  thing  elfe  an  excellent  clergyman, 
and  an  admirable  fcholar.  I  knew  him  well,  and,  on  account  of  his  amiable 
qualities,  very  highly  honour  his  memory  j  though  no  two  ever  differed  more  in 
religious  fentiments." 

Mr.  Seed  publifhed  in  his  life-time,  Difcourfes  on  feveral  important  Subje6ls, 
in  two  volumes  odavo,  and  in  1750,  his  Pofthumous  Works,  confifting  of  fer-- 
mons,  letters,  eflays,  &c.  in  two  volumes  o6lavo,  were  publifhed  from  his  ori- 
ginal manufcript,  by  Jofeph  Hall,  M.  A.  fellow  of  Queen's-College,  Oxford. 
Thefe  writings  are  fo  well  known,  that  it  is  almoft  needlefs  to  fay,  that  they 
are  highly  polilhed  j  that  there  is  in  them  the  moil  refined  tafte  and  delicacy  of 
fehtiment,  an  exad'  knowledge  of  human  nature,  great  zeal  for  religion,  and 
fblicitude  for  the  happinefs  of  mankind. 

*■•'  SELDEN  (John)  an  Englifh  gentleman  of  extenfive  knowledge  and  prodi- 
gious learning,  was  defcended  from  a  good  family,  and  born  at  Salvinton  in- 
Suflex,  the  i6th  of  December,  1584.  He  was  educated  at  the  free-fchool  in 
Chichefter ;  and  at  fixteen  years  of  age  was  fent  to  Hart-Hall  in  Oxford,  where 
he  continued  upwards  of  three  years.  Then  he  entered  himfelf  of  Clifford's- 
Inn,  London,  in  order  to  lliidy  the  law;  and  about  two  years  after  removed  to 
the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  foon  acquired  a  great  reputation  by  his  iearning- 
His  firft  friendlhips  were  with  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Sir  Henry  Spelraan,  Camden, 
and  Ulher,  all  of  them  learned  in  antiquities ;  which  was  alfo  Mr.  Selden's  fa- 
vourite objedl.  In  1610  he  began  to  diftinguilli  himfelf  by  publications, in  this 
way,  and  put  out  two  pieces  that  year,  viz.  Jani  Anglorum  Fades  Alteray  ^nd  D^ 
Duello^  or  the  Origin  of  Single  Combat.  In  1613  he  wrote  verfes  in.  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Englifh,  upon  Browne's  Britannia's  Paftorals ;  which,  with  divers 
poems  prefixed  to  the  works  of  other  authors,  occafioned  Sir  John  Suckling  to 
give  him  a  place  in  his  Seflion  of  the  Poets.  The  next  year  came  out  his 
Titles  of  Honour,  a  work  much  efteemed  at  home  and  abroad,  and  which,  "  as 
to  what  concerns  our  nobility  and  gentry  (fays  a  certain  writer)  all  will  allow 
ought  firft  to  be  perufed,  for  the  gaining  a  general  notion  of  the  diftin6tion  from 
an  emperor  down  to  a  country-gentleman."  In  16 16  he  publifhed  notes  on 
Sir  John  Fortefcue's  book  Be  Laudibus  Legum  Angli<£  \  and  in  16 17  De  Diis  Syris 
Syntagmata  Duo ,  which  was  reprinted  at  Leyden  in  1629. 

Mr.  Selden  was  not  yet  above  three  and  thirty  years  of  age;  and  yet  he  had 
fliewn  himfelf  a  great  philologifl,  antiquary,  and  linguift :  and  his  name  was 
fo  wonderfully  advanced,  not  only  at  home,  but  in  foreign  countries,  that  he 
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was  iftually  then  become,  what  he  was  afterwards  ufually  {liled,  the  great  dic- 
tator of  learning  to  the  Englifh  nation.  In  161 8,  when  he  was  in  his  thirty- 
fourth  year,  his  .Hiitory  of  Tithes  was  printed  in  quarto,:  in  the  preface  to 
which,  he  reproaches  the  clergy  with  ignorance  and  lazinefs,  with  having  no- 
thing to  keep  up  their  credit,  but  beard,  •  title,  and  habit,  their  fludies  not 
reaching  farther  than  the  breviary,  the  poftils,  and  polyanthea ;  in  the  work 
itfelf  he  endeavours  to  fhew,  that  tithes  are  not  due  under  chriftianity  by  divine 
right,  though  he  allows  the  clergy's  title  to  them  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 
This  book  gave  great  offence  to  the  clergy,  and  was  animadverted  on  by  feveral 
writers  j  by  Dr.  Richard  Montague,  afterwards  biihop  of  Norwich,  in  particu- 
lar. The  author  was  called  before  fome  lords  of  the  high  commiflion  and  alfo 
pf  the  privy- council,  and  obliged  to  make  a  fubmiffion,  which  he  did  moft  wil- 
lingly, for  publiihing  a  book,  which  againft  his  intention  had  given  offence, 
yet  without  recanting  any  thing  in  it,  which  he  never  did. 

In  1621,  king  James  being  difpleafed  with  the  parliament,  and  having  im- 
prifoned  feveral  members,  whom  he  fufpeded  of  oppofing  his  meafures,  ordered 
Mr.  Selden  likewife  to  be  committed  to  the  cullody  of  the  fheriff  of  London  j  for, 
though  he  was  not  then-,  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  yet  he  had  been 
fent  for  and  confulted  by  them,  and  had  given  his  opinion  very  ftrongly  in  fa- 
vour of  their  privileges,  in  oppofition  to  the  court.  Hawever,  by  the  interefl: 
of  Andrews,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  he  was  fct  at  liberty  in  five  weeks.  He  then 
returned  to  his  ftudies,  and  wrote  and.  publilhed  learned  works,  as  ufual.  In 
,162.3  he  was  chofen  a  burgefs  for  Lancafter ;  but  amidft  ail  the  divifions,  with 
which  cthe  nation  was  then  agitated,  kept  himfelf  perfedlly  neuter.  In  1625  he 
was  chofen  member  for  Great  Bedwin  in  Wiltlhire ;  and  in  this  firft  parliament 
©f  king  Charles,  declared  himfelf  warmly  againft  the  duke  of  Buckingham; 
and,  when  that  nobleman  was  impeached  in  1626,  he  was  one  of  the  mana- 
gers of  the  articles  againft  him.  He  oppofed  the. court-party  the  three  following 
years  with  great,  vigour  in  many  fpeeches.  The  king,  having  diffolved  the 
parliament  in  1629,  ordered  feveral  members  oi'  the  houfe  of  commons  to  be 
brought  before  the  King's  Bench  bar,  and  to  be  committed  to  the  Tower.  Mr. 
Selden,  who  was  one  of  this  number,  infifted  upon  the  benefit  of  the  laws,  and 
refufed  to  make  any  fubmiflion  to  the  court;  upon  which  he  was  removed  to  the 
King's-Bench prifon.  He  was  releafed  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fame  year;  and, 
about  fixteen  years  after,  the  parliament  ordered  hrm  5000I.  for  the  lofles  he  had 
fuftained  on  this  occafion.  In  1630  he  was  again  taken  into  cuftody,  with  the 
earls  of  Bedford  and  Clare,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  Mr.  St.  John,  being  ac- 
cufed  of  having  difperfed  a  libel,  entitled,  "  A  Propofition  for  his  Majelly's 
Service,  to  bridle  the  Impcrtinency  of  Parliaments ;"  but  they  were  foon  fet  at 
liberty,  it  being  proved,  that  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  who  then  lived  in  the  duke  of 
Tufcany'iS  dominion^,  was  the  author  of  that  piece.  In  1634  a  difputc  arifing 
between  the  Englifli  ;and  Dutch;  concerning  the  herring  filhery  on  the  Britifh 
coaft,  and  the  famous  Grotius  having  feveral  years  before  publiftied  his  Mare 
Liberum  in  favour  of  the  latter,  Mr.  Selden  was  prevailed  upon  by  archbiftiop 
Laud  to  draw  up  his  Mare  Claufum,  which  greatly  recommended  him  to  the 
favour  of  the  court.  In  1640  he  was  chofen  member  for  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford, when  he  again  oppofed  the  court,  though  he  might  by  complying  have 
raifed  himfelf  to  very  confiderable  pofts.  Three  years  after,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  lay-members  to  fit  in  the  aflembly  of  divines  at  Weftminfter,  and, 
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about  the  fame  time,  was  by  the  parliament  made  keeper  of  the  records  In  the 
Tower.     In  1644  he  was  elefted  one  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  admiralty,  and 
likewife  nominated   to  the  mafterlhip  of  Trinity-College  in  Cambridge,  which 
he  declined  accepting.     Towards  the  clofe   of  his  life,  he  faw  the  emptinefs  of 
-all  human  learning;  and  owned,  that,  out  of  the  numberlefs  volumes  he  had 
read  and  digefted,  nothing  lluck  fo  clofe  to  his  heart,  or  gave  him  fuch  Iblid 
fatisfadion,  as  the  following  paffage  from  St.  Paul's  Epiftle  to  Titus  :  "  The 
grace  of  God,  which  bringeth  falvation,  hath  appeared  to  all  men,  teaching  us, 
that  denying  ungodlinefs  and  worldly  lulls,  we  lliould  live  foberly,  righteoufly, 
and  godly,  in  this  prefent  world  ;  looking  for  that  bleffed  hope,  and  the  glo- 
"rious  appearance  of  our   Lord  Jcfus  Chrift,  who  gave  himfelf  for  us,  that  he 
might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himfelf  a  peculiar  people, 
-zealous  of  good  works."      He   died  on  thf.  30th  of  November,    1654,    at  the 
houfe  of  Elizabeth,  countefs  dowager  of  Kent,  and  was  interred  in  the  Temple 
church,  where  a  monument  was  crefted  to  his  memory.     His  works   were  col- 
lected and  publifhed  in  three  volumes  folio,  in  1725,  by  Dr.  David  Wilkins  j 
who  obferves,  that  "  he  was  a  man  of  uncommon  gravity  and  greatnefs  of  fOul, 
averfe  to  flattery,  liberal  to  fcholars,    charitable  to  the    poor;    and  though  he 
had  a  great  latitude  in  his  principles  with  regard  to  ecclefiaftical  power,  yet  he 
had  a  fincere  regard  for  the  church  of  England."     But  the  nobleft  teftimony 
in  favour  of  our  great  lawyer  and  fcholar,  is  that  of  his  intimate  friend  the  earl 
of  Clarendon,  who  fpeaks  of  him  in  the  following  terms:   "Mr.  Selden  was  a 
perfon  (fays  the  noble  hiftorian)  whom  no  chara6ter  can  flatter,  or  tranfmit  in 
any  expreflions  equal  to  his  merit  and  virtue.     He  was  of  fo  ftupendou-s  dearn- 
•ing  in  all  kinds  and  in  all  languages,    as  may  appear  from  his  excellent  and 
tranfcendent  writings,  that  a  man  would  have  thought  he  had  been  entirely  con- 
vetfant  among  books,  and  had  never  fpent  an  hour  but  in  reading  and  writing  j 
yet  his- humani-ty,  Courtef)',  and  affability  w'as  fuch,  that  he- would  have ~  been 
thought  to  have  been  bred  in  the  befl  courts,  but  that  his  good-nature,  cha- 
rity, and  delight  in  doing  good,  and  in  communicating  all  he  'knew^'  exceeded 
that  breeding.     His  ilyle  in  all  his  writings  feems  harfli,  and  fometimes  ob- 
■fcure ;  which  is  not  wholly  to  be  imputed  to  the  abilrufe  fubjecls  of  which  he 
commonly  treated,  out  of  the  paths  trod  by  other  men,  but  to  a  little  under- 
-vakiing  the  beauty  of  a  Ilyle,  and  too  much  propenfity  to  the  language  of  anti- 
quity :  but  in  his  converfation  he  was  the  moft  clear 'difcourfcr,  'and;had  the  bell 
faculty  in.  iTtaking  hard  things  ealy,  and  prefcnting  them -to  the  lindtrllanding, 
of  any  man  that  hath  been  known.     Mr.  Hyde  was  wont  to  fay,  that  he  valued 
himfelf  upon  nothing  more,  than  upon  having  had  Mr.  Selden's  acquaintance, 
■from  the  time  he  was  very  young;  and  held  it  with  great  delight,  as  long  as- 
'i'ihey  WerC'  fufi'ercd'  to  continue  together  in  London:    and  he  was  very  much 
troubled'  always  when  he  heard  him  blamed,  cenfured,  and  reproached  for  llay- 
^ing  in  London,  and  in  the  parliament,  after  they  were  in  rebellion,  -and  in  the 
■  worft times,  which  his  age  obliged  him  to  do;  and  how  wicked  foever  the  ac- 
tions were,  which  were  every  day  done,  he  was  confident  he  had  not  given  his 
confent  to  them,  but  would  have  hindered  them  if  he  could  with  his  own  fafety, 
-to  which  he  was  always  enough  indulgent.     If  he  had  fome  infirmities  widi 
-'fet'her  men,    they  were  weighed  down,  with  wCMiderful  and  pi:odigious  abilities 
i-and  excellencies  in  the  other  Ixale."     .:.;.Gq' •jidM,.u^:ii.j  X'l^v  c-   L:)i'     1    . 
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SEYMOUR  (Edward)  duke  of  Somerfet,  lord-prote£tor  of  the  kingdom 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  Sir  John  Seymour  of  Wolf-hall, 
in  the  county  of  Wilts,  knight.  He  was  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford ; 
whence  returning  to  his  father  at  court,  when  martial  atchievements  were  en- 
couraged by  king  Henry  VIII.  he  applied  himfelf  early  to  the  profeffion  of  arms  j 
fpent  his  youth  in  the  wars  ;  and  accompanying  the  duke  of  Suffolk  in  his  ex- 
pedition to  France,  was  knighted  by  that  nobleman.  Upon  his  filler's  marriage 
with  the  king,  in  1536,  he  was  created  vifcount  Beauchamp,  and  the  next  year 
earl  of  Hertford.  In  1 540  he  was  fent  to  France  to  difpute  the  limits  of  the 
Englifh  borders,  and  upon  his  return  was  eleded  knight  of  the  Garter.  In  1542 
he  attended  the  duke  of  Norfolk  in  his  expedition  into  Scotland ;  and  the 
fame  year  was  conftituted  lord  chamberlain  of  England  for  life.  In  1544,  being 
made  lieutenant-general  of  the  North,  he  embarked  for  Scotland  with  a  fieec 
and  army,  on  account  of  the  Scots  refufing  to  m.arry  their  young  queen  to 
prince  Edward,  and  landing  in  the  Firth,  took  Leith  and  Edinburgh,  and  after 
plundering  and  burning  them,  returned  to  England.  In  Auguft  the  fame  year, 
he  went  to  the  affiftance  of  the  king  at  the  fiege  of  Boulogne,  with  feveral 
troops  of  Almains  and  Flemings  j  and  after  it  was  taken,  defeated  an  army  of 
14,000  French,  who  lay  encamped  near  it. 

By  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  fixteen  executors  of 
his  majefty,  and  governors  of  his  fon,  till  he  fhould  be  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Upon  the  prince's  acceffion  to  the  crown,  it  was  propofed  in  council,  that  one 
of  the  fixteen  Ihould  have  the  chief  dire6tion  of  affairs,  though  reftrained  from 
afting  without  the  confent  of  the  major  part  of  the  reft.  This  was  warmly  op- 
pofed  by  the  lord-chancellor  Wriothefly,  who  thought  the  precedence  in  fecular 
affairs  belonged  to  him  by  his  office ;  but  the  earl  of  Hertford,  who  was  the 
young  king's  uncle,  had  fo  prepared  hi^  friends,  that  it  was  voted,  that  he  fhould 
be  declared  governor  of  the  king's  perfon,  and  protedtor  of  the  kingdom  -,  but 
that  he  fhould  not  aft  without  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  other  regents. 
Upon  this  two  diftind  parties  were  formed ;  the  one  headed  by  the  new  pro- 
tector, and  the  other  by  the  lord-chancellor ;  the  favourers  of  the  reformation 
declaring  for  the  former,  and  its  enemies  for  the  latter.  On  the  loth  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1547,  the  prote6tor  was  appointed  lord-treafurer,  and  on  the  1 6th  cre- 
ated duke  of  Somerfet;  on  the  17th  he  obtained  a  grant  of  the  ofHce  of  earl- 
marfhal  for  life,  and  on  the  12th  of  March  following  received  a  patent  for  the 
office  of  proteftor  and  governor  of  the  king  and  his  realms,  by  which  he  had  a 
negative  in  the  council,  but  they  had  none  on  him,  and  he  could  either  bring 
his  own  friends  into  it,  or  feleft  a  cabinet  council  out  of  it  at  pleafure.  In 
Auguft  1548  he  took  out  a  commiflion  to  be  general,  and  marching  into  Scot-, 
land  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  totally  defeated  the  Scots  at  the  me- 
morable battle  of  Muffelburgh;  in  which  14,000  of  the  enemy  were  killed. 
This  fuccefs  raifed  his  reputation,  and  the  nation  had  great  expe6lations  from  his 
government ;  but  the  breach  betv/een  him  and  his  brother  Sir  Thomas  Sey- 
.mour,  lord  high-admiral  of  England,  loft  him  this  advantage,  and  that  gen- 
tleman's being  beheaded  in  March  1549,  caufed  him  to  be  greatly  cenfured. 

About  the  fame  time  a  ftrong  faction  was  formed  againft  him  by  Wriothefly, 
earl  of  Southampton,  and  Dudley,  carl  of  Warwick  ;  the  former  hated  him  on 
account  of  his  having  deprived  him  of  the  office  of  lord  high-chancellor,  and 
the  latter  expeded  to  have  the  principal  adminiftration  of  affairs  upon  his  re- 
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moval.  His  partiality  to  the  commons  provoked  the  gentry  j  his  coufenting  to 
the  brother's  execution,  and  his  palace  in  the  Strand,  now  called  Somerfet- 
houfe,  ereded  on  the  ruins  of  feveral  religious  ftruftures,  difgufled  tlie  people, 
and  many  of  the  clergy  hated  him,  not  only  for  promoting  the  Reformation, 
but  on  account  of  his  enjoying  many  of  the  beft  manors  of  the  billiops.  The 
firft  difcovery  of  their  dcfigns,  induced  him  to  remove  the  king  to  Hamp- 
ton Court,  and  then  to  Windfor ;  but  finding  the  party  againft  him  too  formid- 
able for  him  to  oppofe,  he  fubmitted  to  the  council,  and  on  the  14th  of  October 
was  committed  to  the  Tower.  About  this  period  he  had  great  refped  Ihewn 
to  him  by  the  celebrated  reformers  Calvin  and  Peter  Martyr.  The  former  wrote 
to  him,  fays  Mr.  Walpole,  an  epiftle  of  godiy  confolation,  compofed  before  the 
time  and  knowledge  of  his  difgrace ;  which  being  delivered  to  him  in  the  Tower, 
the  duke  tranflated  it  from  French  into  Englifh,  and  it  was  printed  in  1550. 
Peter  Martyr  wrote  to  him  an  epiftle  in  Latin,  which  pleafed  the  duke  fo  much, 
that  at  his  defire  it  was  tranflated  into  Englifli  by  Thomas  Norton,  and  aifo 
printed  in  1550.  He  himfdf  wrote,  during  his  firft  imprifonment,  apiece  in- 
titled,  A  fpiritual  and  moft  precious  Pearl,  teaching  all  Men  to  love  and  em- 
brace the  Crofs,  as  a  moft  fweet  and  neceflary  Thing,  printed  likewife  in  1550. 
In  January  following  he  was  fined  2000I.  a-year,  with  the  lofs  of  all  his  offices 
and  goods.  However,  in  a  month  after  he  obtained  a  full  pardon,  and  fo  ma- 
naged his  intereft  with  the  king,  that  the  next  April  he  was  brought  both  to  the 
court  and  council :  and  to  confirm  the  reconciliation  between  him  and  the  earl 
of  Warwick,  he  married  the  lady  Jane,  his  daughter,  to  the  lord  vifcount  Lifle, 
the  earl's  fon.  But  their  friendfhip  was  of  fhort  duration,  for  in  October  1551, 
Warwick,  now  created  duke  of  Northumberland,  caufed  the  duke  of  Somerfet 
to  be  fent  to  the  Tov/er,  alledging  his  having  formed  a  defign  of  raifing  the 
people ;  and  that  when  himfelf,  the  marquis  of  Northampton,  and  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  had  been  invited  to  dine  at  the  lord  Paget's,  Somerfet  determined 
to  have  fet  upon  them  by  the  way,  or  to  have  killed  them  at  dinner.  On  the 
firft  of  December  he  was  brought  to  his  trial,  and  was  found  guiky  of  felony 
in  intending  to  afl^afiinate  the  duke  of  Northumberland.  He  was  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill,  the  22d  of  January,  1551-2,  and  died  with  great  ferenity.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  the  conspiracy  for  which  he  fuff"ered  was  a  mere  forgery  j 
and  indeed  the  not  bringing  the  witnefles  into  court,  but  only  the  depofitions, 
and  the  parties  themfelves  fitting  as  judges,  gave  great  occafion  to  condemn  the 
proceedings  againft  him.  'Befides,  his  four  friends,  who  were  executed  for  the 
fame  caufe,  ended  their  lives  with  the  moft  folemn  proteftations  of  their  in- 
nocence. 

"  Though  his  adminiftration  (fays  Mr.  Granger)  was  not  without  blemifhes, 
his  conduct  was  generally  regulated  by  juftice  and  humanity.  He  repealed 
the  fanguinary  and  tyrannical  laws  of  Henry  VIII.  and  by  gentle  and  prudent 
methods  promoted  the  great  work  of  the  Reformation.  Such  was  his  love  of 
equity,  that  he  erected  a  court  of  requefts  in  his  own  houfe,  to  hear  and  redrefs 
the  grievances  of  the  poor.  His  attachment  to  the  reformed  religion,  but  much 
more  his  envied  greatnefs,  drew  upon  him  the  refentment  of  the  fadious  nobi- 
lity, at  the  head  of  whon.  was  his  own  brother  the  lord-admiral,  and  John 
Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick,  afterwards-duke  of  Northumberland.  He  caufed  the 
former  to  be  beheaded,  and  was  foon  after  brought  to  the  block  himfelf,  by 
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the  intrigues  of  the  latter,  to  whofe  crooked  politics,  and  ambitious  views,  he 
was  th€  greateft  obftacle." 

SHADWELL  (Thomas)  poet  laureat,  and  an  eminent  dramatic  writer,  was 
born  at  Stanton-hall,  in  Norfolk,  in  1640.  He  was  educated  at  Caius-College 
in  Cambridge,  and  from  thence  removed  to  the  Middle-Temple  to  ftudy  the 
law,  where  having  fpent  fome  time,  he  travelled  abroad.  Upon  his  return  to 
England  he  became  acquainted  with  feveral  perfons  of  wit  and  diltinguiihed 
quality,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  polite  literature,  particularly  to  dra- 
matic poetry,  in  which  he  had  great  fuccefs.  At  the  revolution  he  was  made 
poet  laureat  and  hiftoriographer  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  which  em- 
ployments he  enjoyed  till  his  death.  Mr.  Dryden,  who  had  warmly  efpoufed 
the  oppofite  intereft,  was  at  the  revolution  difmifled  from  his  poft  of  laureat, 
and  Mr.  Shadwell  fucceeding  him  in  it,  he  treated  the  latter  with  the  utmoft 
contempt,  and  in  his  Mac  Flecknoe  has  tranfmitted  his  antagonift  to  pofterity 
in  a  very  difadvantageous  light ;  but  notwithftanding  his  poetical  abilities  were 
greatly  inferior  to  thofe  of  Mr;  Dryden,  many  of  the  beft  wits  of  that  age  have 
given  their  teftimony  in  favour  of  his  comedies.  He  died  fuddenly  on  the 
20th  of  November,  1692,  in  the  fifty-fecond  year  of  his  age,  as  we  are  informed 
by  the  infcription  upon  the  monument,  erefted  to  his  honour  in  Weftminfter- 
abbey,  by  his  fon  Dr.  Shadwell.  This  monument  is  adorned  with  his  buft, 
crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  bays,  and  other  decorations.  He  wrote  feventeen 
plays,  and  feveral  poems,  among  which  is  a  tranflation  of  the  tenth  fati re  of  Ju- 
venal. Dr.  Nicholas  Brady  reprefents  him  as  a  man  of  great  honefty  and  in- 
tegrity, and  fays,  that  he  had  a  real  love  of  truth  and  fincerity,  an  inviolable 
fidelity  and  ftri6lnefs  to  his  word,  an  unalterable  friendihip  wherefoever  he  pro- 
feffed  it ;  had  ail  the  accomplifhments  which  adorn  a  complete  gentleman,  and 
fuch  a  fenfe  of  religion,  that  he  never  took  his  dofe  of  opium,  but  he  folemnly 
recommended  himfelf  to  God  by  prayer. 

SHAKESPEARE  (William)  the  celebrated  dramatic  poet,  was  the  fon  of 
Mr.  John  Shakefpeare,  and  was  born  at  Stratford  upon  Avon,  in  the  county 
of  Warwick,  in  April,  1564.  His  father,  who  was  a  confiderable  dealer  in 
v^ool,  had  fo  large  a  family,  ten  children  in  all,  that  though  our  poet  was  his 
eldeft  fon,  he  could  not  afford  to  give  him  a  liberal  education,  but  was  obliged 
to  bring  him  up  to  his  own  employment.  He  had,  indeed,  fent  him  for  fome 
time  to  a  free-fchool,  where  he  probably  acquired  what  Latin  he  was  mafter 
of.  But  the  narrownefs  of  his  circumftances,  and  the  want  of  his  affiftance  at 
home,  forced  his  father  to  withdraw  him  from  thence,  and  thereby  prevented 
his  receiving  any  farther  advantage  from  fcholaftic  inftruition.  Upon  his  leav- 
ing the  fchool,  he  feems  to  have  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  that  way  of  life, 
which  his  father  propofed  to  him  -,  and,  in  order  to  fettle  in  the  world,  he  mar- 
ried while  he  was  yet  very  young,  being  little  more  than  feventeen  years  of 
age.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  one  Hatchway,  faid  to  have  been  a  fub- 
ftantial  yeoman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford.  In  this  kind  of  fettlement 
he  continued  for  fome  time,  till  an  extravagance  which  he  was  guilty  of,  obliged 
him  to  quit  that  part  of  the  country,  and  to  relinquifh  the  way  of  life  into 
which  he  had  entered.  He  had  fallen  into  ill  company ;  and,  among  them, 
fome  that  made  a  frequent  pradlice  of  deer-ftealing,  engaged  him  with  them 
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more  than  once  In  robbing  a  park  that  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  Char- 
lecot,  near  Stratford.  For  this  he  was  profecuted  by  that  gentleman,  as  he 
thought,  fomewhat  too  feverely  ;  and,  in  order  to  revenge  that  rigour,  he  wrote 
a  ballad  againll  him.  And  though  this  (which  was  probably  his  firft  poetical 
effay)  is  now  lofl,  yet  it  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  ext^-emely  poignant  and  fevere, 
that  it  heightened  the  profecution  againft  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  bufinefs  and  family  in  Warwickfhire,  and  Ihelter  himfelf  in 
London.  Thus  an  incident,  which  at  firfl  feemed  a  misfortune  to  him,  and  a 
refleftion  upon  his  charafter,  was  the  means  of  bringing  into  his  proper  fphere, 
the  greateft  dramatic  writer  which  this  country  has  produced. 

As  Shakefpeare,  during  his  refidence  in  the  country,  fometimes  kept  licen- 
tious company,  we  may  probably  fuppofe  that  his  application  to  bufinefs  was 
not  very  great,  and  that  he  was  fomewhat  deficient  in  the  article  of  oeconomy. 
On  his  arrival  at  London,  he  was  reduced  to  fuch  extreme  indigence,  as  com- 
pelled him  to  have  recourfe  to  offices  of  a  very  mean  kind  for  a  fubfiltance. 
Thus  we  are  told,  that  as,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  when  coaches  were  not  much 
in  ufe,  many  perfons  went  on  horfeback  to  the  play,  one  of  Shakefpeare's  ex- 
pedients to  fupport  himfelf,  was  to  wait  at  the  door  of  the  play-houfe,  and 
hold  the  horfes  of  thofe  that  had  no  fervants,  that  they  might  be  ready  again 
after  the  performance.  In  this  office  he  became,  it  is  faid,  fo  confpicuous  for 
his  care  and  diligence,  that  in  a  fhort  time  every  man,  as  he  alighted,  called 
for  Will.  Shakefpeare,  and  fcarcely  any  other  waiter  was  trufted  with  a  horfe, 
while  Will.  Shakefpeare  could  be  had.  This  was  the  firft  dawn  of  better  for- 
tune. Shakefpeare,  finding  more  horfes  put  into  his  hands  than  he  could  hold, 
hired  boys  to  wait  under  his  infpeftion,  who  were  known  by  the  name  of  Shake- 
fpeare's boys.  His  wit,  and  agreeable  converfation,  foon  recommended  him  to 
fome  of  the  players ;  by  whofe  means  he  was  introduced  into  the  play-houfe, 
where  he.  was  at  firft  admitted  in  a  very  low  ftation  ;  but  his  admirable  wit,  and 
the  natural  turn  of  it  to  the  ftage,  foon  diftinguiflied  him,  if  not  as  an*  extra- 
ordinary a^lor,  yet  as  an  excellent  writer.  His  name  is  printed,  as  the  cuftom 
was  in  thofe  times,  among  thofe  of  the  other  players,  before  fome  old  plays, 
but  without  any  mention  of  the  charatlers  he  ufed  to  perform  :  and  Mr.  Rowe 
tells  us,  that  he  could  never  meet  with  any  further  account  of  him  this  way, 
than  that  the  top  of  his  performance  was  the  Ghoft  in  his  own  Hamlet. 

vShakefpeare  having,  by  pradice  and  obfervation,  foon  acquainted  himfelf  with 
the  mechanical  ceconomy  of  the  theatre,  his  native  genius  fupplicd  the  reft. 
But  the  whole  view  of  his  firft  attempts  in  dramatic  poetry  being  to  procure  a 
fubfiftance,  he  directed  his  endeavours  foicly  to  hit  the  tafte  and  humour  that 
then  prevailed  r.mong  the  lower  fort  of  people,  of  whom  the  audience  was  ge- 
nerally compofedi  and  therefore  his  images  of  life  were  drawn  from  thofe  of 
that  rank.  In  this  manner  did  Shakefpeare  fet  out,  without  the  advantage  of 
education,  the  advice  or  affittance  of  the  learned,  the  patronage  of  the  better 
fort,  or  any  acquaintance  among  them.  But  when  liis  performances  had  me- 
rited the  protection  of  his  fovereign,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  court  had 
fucceeded  to  that  of  the  town,  the  works  of  his  riper  years  were  manifeftly 
raifed  above  the  level  of  h.'s  former  produ6lions.  He  was-  highly  efteemed  by 
queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  feveral  of  his  plays  a6led  before  her,  and  gave  him 
many  marks  of  her  favour.  Her  majefty  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  the  admirable 
charader  of  Falftaff,  in  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV.  that  ftie  commanded  Shake- 
fpeare 
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Ipeare  to  continue  it  for  one  play  more,  and  to  fhew  him  in  love.  And 
accordingly  it  is  faid,  that  to  this  command  we  owe  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windfor.  Shakefpeare  alfo  received  many  uncommon  marks  of  favour  from 
the  carl  of  Southampton,  the  friend  of  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Eflex.  This 
generous  nobleman  is  faid  to  have  given  our  poet  at  one  time  a  thoufand 
pounds,  to  enable  him  to  go  through  with  a  purchafe,  which  he  heard  he 
had  a  mind  to :  a  bounty  very  great,  and  very  rare  at  any  time ;  and  al- 
moft:  equal,  fays  Mr.  Rowe,  to  that  profufc  generofity  which  the  prefent 
age  has  fhewn  to  French  dancers  and  Italian  fingers. 

Our  poet's  acquaintance  with  Ben  Johnfon  began  with  an  a6t  of  good-na- 
ture and  humanity.  Johnfon,  who  was  at  that  time  altogether  unknown  to 
the  world,  had  offered  one  of  his  dramatic  pieces  to  the  players,  in  order 
to  have  it  performed.  But  the  perfon  into  whofe  hands  it  was  put,  after  ha- 
ying turned  it  carelefsly  over,  was  jufl  about  returning  it  to  him  with  an 
ill-natured  anfwer,  that  it  would  be  of  no  fervice  to  the  company;  when 
Shakefpeare  happening  to  caft  his  eye  upon  the  piece,  was  fo  well  plealed 
with  it,  that  he  brought  it  on  the  ftage,  and  afterwards  recommended  John- 
fon and  his  writings  to  the  public.  In  i6oj  a  licence  was  granted  under 
the  privy  feal  by  king  James  I.  to  Shakefpeare,  Fletcher,'  Philips,  Hem- 
mings,  Condel,  Burbage,  and  others,  authorizing  them  to  ad  plays  not  only  at 
their  ufual  houfe,  the  Globe,  on  the  Bank-fide,  Southwark,  but  in  any  other 
part  of  the  kingdom,  during  his  majefly's  pleafure.  There  is  no  certain  ac- 
count when  Shakefpeare  quitted  the  flage.  But  it  appears  that  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  fpent  in  eafe,  retirement,  and  the  converfation  of  his 
friends.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  acquire  a  decent  competency;  and 
fpent  fome  years  before  his  death  at  his  native  town  of  Stratford.  His  un- 
common wit,  and  extreme  good-nature,  procured  him  the  acquaintance,  and 
entitled  him  to  the  friendfhip,  of  all  the  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood; 
and  amongll  them,  according  to  a  llory  long  remembered  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  he  had  a  particular  intimacy  with  Mr.  Combe,  an  old  gentle- 
man noted  thereabouts  for  his  wealth,  avarice,  and  ufury.  It  happened,  that 
in  a  pleafant  converfation  among  their  common  friends,  Mr.  Combe  told 
Shakefpeare  in  a  laughing  manner,  that  he  fancied  he  intended  to  write  his 
epitaph,  if  he  happened  to  out-live  him ;  and  fince  he  could  not  know  what 
might  be  faid  of  him  when  he  was  dead,  he  defired  it  might  be  done  im- 
mediately.    Upon  which  Shakefpeare   gave  him   thefe  four  lines : 

"  Ten    in  the  hundred  lies  here  ingrav'd, 

"  'Tis  an  hundred  to  ten  his  foul  is  not  fav'd ; 

"  If  any  man  afl<;.    Who  lies  in  this  tomb  ? 

*^  Oh  !    oh  !    quoth  the  Devil,  'tis  my  John-a-Combe." 

But  the   fharpnefs  of  this  fatire  is  faid    to  have  ftung  the  old    gentleman  fo 
feverely,  that  he  never  forgave  it. 

Shakefpeare  died  on  the  23d  of  April,  16 16,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  interred  on  the  north-fide  of  the  chancel,  in  the  great 
church  of  Stratford,  where  a  handfome  monument  was  ece<3:ed  for  him,  in- 
fcribed  with  the  following  Latin  diftich : 

7  S  "Judicio 
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"  Judicio  Pylium,    genio  Socratem,    arte  Maronem, 
*'  Terra  tegit,  populus  moeret,  Olympus  habet." 

And  on  the  grave-ftone,  in  the  pavement,  underneath,  are  thefe  lines ! 

"  Good  friend,  for  Jefus'  fake,  forbear 
"  To  dig  the  dull  inclofed  here. 
<*  Bleft  be  the  man  that  fpares  thefe  ftoncs, 
'^  And  curft  be  he  that  moves  my  bones" 

In  the  year  1740,  another  very  noble  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory, 
at  the  public  expence,  in  Weftminfter- Abbey  j  an  ample  contribution  being 
made  for  this  purpofe,  upon  exhibiting  his  tragedy  of  Julius  Casfar,  at  the 
Theatre-Royal  in  Drury-lane,  on  the  28th  of  April,  173  8.  The  truftees 
for  the  public  on  this  occafion,  were  the  earl  of  Burlington,  Dr.  Mead,  Mr. 
Pope,  and  Charles  Fleetwood,  Efq:  The  monument  was  defigned  by  Kent» 
and  executed  by  Scheemakers,  and  is  extremely  elegant.  Shakefpeare  is  re- 
prefented,  in  the  drefs  of  his  time,  in  white  marble,  at  full  length,  leaning  a 
little  on  his  right  arm,  which  is  fupported  by  a  pedeftal;  at  the  bottom  of 
which  hangs  a  fcroU,   infcribcd  with  the  following  lines  from  the  Tempeft. 

*'  The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
"  The  folemn  temples,    the  great  globe  itfelf, 
"  Yea,   all  which  it  inherit,  fhall  diflblve, 
'*  And  like  the  bafelefs  fabric  of  a  vifion, 
"  Leave  not  a  wreck  behind." 

And  above  his    head  behind  there  is  fixed  a   plate  of  curious  marble,    on 
which  is  the  following  infcription,    in   raifed  letters  of  brafs  richly  gilt. 

"  Gulielmo  Shakefpeare,  anno  poll  mortem  cxxiv.    amor  publicus  pofuit." 

The  higheft:  commendations  have  been  bellowed  on  this  inimitable  bard 
by  the  ablell  pens.  "  If  ever  any  author  (fays  Mr.  Pope)  deferved  the  name 
of"  an  original^  it  was  Shakefpeare.  Homer  himfelf  drew  not  his  art  fo  im- 
mediately from  the  fountains  of  nature;  it  proceeded  through  iEgyptian 
ftrainers  and  channels,  and  came  to  him  not  without  fome  tindure  of  the 
learning,  or  fome  call  of  the  models,  of  thofe  before  him.  The  poetry  of 
Shakefpeare  was  infpiration  indeed :  he  is  not  fo  much  an  imitator,  as  an 
inftrument,  of  nature  j  and  'tis  not  fo  jull  to  fay  that  he  fpcaks  from  her, 
as  that  Ihe  fpeaks  through  him.  His  charafters  are  fo  much  nature  itfelf, 
that  'tis  a  fort  of  injury  to  call  them  by  fo  diltant  a  name  as  copies  of  her. 
Thofe  of  Other  poets  have  a  conllant  refemblance,  which  fhews  that  they  re- 
ceived them  from  one  another,  and  were  but  multipliers  of  the  fame  image : 
each  pifture,  like  a  mock  rain-bow,  is  but  the  refleftion  of  a  refledion. 
But  every  fingle  charader  in  Shakefpeare  is  as  much  an  individual,  as  thofe 
in  life  itfelf;  it  is  as  impoffible  to  find  any  two  alike ;  and  fuch  as  from 
their  relation  or  affinity  in  any  refped  appear  moll  to  be  twins,  will  upoa 
comparifon  be  found  remarkably  diftind.     His  fentiments  are  not  only  in 

general 
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gtneral  the  moft  pertinent  and  judicious  upon  every  fubje6t  j  but,  by  a  talent 
very  peculiar,  fomething  between  penetration  and  felicity,  he  hits  upon  that 
particular  point  on  which  the  bent  of  each  argument  turns,  or  the  force  of 
each  motive  depends.  This  is  perfe6tly  amazing,  from  a  man  of  no  educa- 
tion or  experience  in  thofe  great  and  public  fcenes  of  life,  which  are  ufually 
the  fubje<^  of  his  thoughts  j  fo  that  he  feems  to  have  known  the  world  by 
intuition,  to  have  looked  through  human  nature  at  one  glance,  and  to  be  the 
only  author  that  gives  ground  for  a  very  new  opinion,  that  the  philofo- 
pher,  and  even  the  man  of  the  world,  may  be  born,    as  well  as    the  poet." 

Mr.  Pope  however  was  not  fo  ftruck  with  Shakelpeare's  excellencies,  as 
to  be  infenfible  to  his  defedtsj  but  obferves,  that  as  he  has  certainly  written 
better,  fo  he  has  perhaps  written  worfe,  than  any  other.  He  endeavours  to 
account  for  thefe  defeds  from  the  falfe  tafte  in  dramatic  compofition  which 
prevailed  in  that  age,  from  the  fituation  he  was  in  as  a  player,  from  the 
manner  in  which  his  plays  were  publilhed,  and  from  other  caufes.  "  I  will 
conclude  (fays  he)  by  faying  of  Shakefpeare,  that  with  all  his  faults,  and 
with  all  the  irregularities  of  his  drama,  one  may  look  upon  his  works,  in 
comparifon  of  thofe  that  are  more  finiflicd  and  regular,  as  upon  an  antient 
majellic  piece  of  Gothick  architefture,  compared  with  a  neat,  modern  build- 
ing; The  latter  is  more  elegant  and  glaring,  but  the  former  is  more  ftrong 
and  more  folemn.  It  muft  be  allowed,  that  in  one  of  thefe  there  are  ma- 
terials enough  to  make  many  of  the  other.  It  has  much  the  greater  variety, 
and  much  the  nobler  apartments ;  though  we  are  often  condu6ted  to  them 
by  dark,  odd,  and  uncouth  palTages.  Nor  does  the  whole  fail  to  ftrikq 
us  with  greater  reverence,  though  many  of  the  parts  are  childifli,  ijl-placed, 
and   unequal  to  its   grandeur" 

"  Shakefpeare  (fays  Dr.  Johnfon)  is  above  all  writers,  at  leaft  above  all 
modern  writers,  the  poet  of  nature ;  the  poet  that  holds  up  to  his  readers 
a  faithful  mirror  of  manners  and  of  life.  His  charaders  are  not  modified  by 
the  cuftoms  of  particular  places,  unpradiled  by  the  reft  of  the  world}  by 
the  peculiarities  of  ftudies  or  profelTions,  which  can  operate  but  upon  fmall 
numbers;  or  by  the  accidents  of  tranfient  fafhions,  or  temporary  opinions. 
They  are  the  genuine  progeny  of  common  humanity,  fuch  as  the  world  will 
always  fupply,  and  obfervation  will  always  find.  His  perfons  aft  and  fpeak 
by  the  influence  of  thofe  general  paffions  and  principles  by  which  all  minds 
are  agitated,  and  the  whole  fyftem  of  life  is  continued  in  motion.  In  the 
writings  of  other  poets  a  charader  is  too  often  an  individual;  in  thofe  of 
Shakeipeare  it  is  commonly  a  fpecies.  It  is  from  this  wide  extenfion  of  de- 
fign,  that  fo  much  inftruftion  is  derived.  It  is  this  which  fills  the  plays  of 
Shakefpeare  with  practical  axioms  and  domeftic  wifdom.  It  was  faid  of  Eu- 
ripides, that  every  verfe  was  a  precept;  and  it  may  be  faid  of  Shakefpeare, 
that  from  his  works  may  be  colledted  a  fyftem  of  civil  and  oeconomical  pru- 
dence. 

"  It  will  not  eafily  be  imagined  how  much  Shakefpeare  excels  in  accommo- 
dating his  fentiments  to  real  life,  but  by  comparing  him  with  other  authors. 
It  was  obfervcd  of  the  ancient  fchools  of  declamation,  thart  the  more  diligently 
they  were  frequented,  the  more  was  the  ftudent  difqualified  for  the  world, 
becaufe  he  found  nothing  there  which  he  fhould  ever  meet  in  any  other 
place.  The  fame  remark  may  be  applied  to  every  ftage  but  that  of  Shake- 
fpeare 
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ipeare.     The    theatre,  when  it    is  under  any  other  direction,    is  peopled  by 
fuch   charaders  as  were  never  leen,  converfing  in  a  language  which  was  never 
heard,    upon  -topics    which   will   never    arife  in  the   commerce    of   mankind. 
But    the  dialogue  of  this  author  is  often  fo  evidently  determined   by   the  in- 
cident which    produces   it,    and  is  purfued  with  fo  much  eafe   and  fimplicity, 
that  it  feems  fcarcely  to  plead  the  merit  of  fidion,  but  to  have  been  gleaned 
by  diligent  felection  out  of  common  converfation,  and  common  occurrences. 
"  Upon  every  other  ftage,  the   univerfal  agent  is  love,  by   whofe  power  all 
-crood  and  evil  is    diftributed,    and  every   a£tion   quickened  or    retarded.     To 
bring  a  lover,    a   lady,  and  a  rival  into  the  fable ;  to  entangle  them  in  con- 
tradictory obligations,  jjerplex   them  with    oppofitions   of  intereft,  and  harrafs 
them  with    violence  of  defires,    inconfiftent  with   each  other;    to  make  them 
meet  in  rapture,  and  part    in   agony ;    to  fill  their  mouths  with  hyperbolical 
joy  and  outrageous  forrowj  to  diftrefs   them  as  nothing  human  ever  was  dif- 
treffed;  to  deliver  them  as  nothing  human  ever  was  delivered;  is  the  bufinefs 
.of  a  modern    dramatift.       For  this  probability  is    violated,    life  is  mifrepre- 
fented,    and  language  is  depraved.      But  love  is  only  one   of  many  paflions, 
and.  as  it  has  no   great  influence   upon    the  fum  of  life,    it  has    little    opera- 
tion in  the  dramas  of   a  poet,  who  caught  his   ideas  from    the   living  world, 
and  exhibited  only  what   he  faw  before  him.      He  knew,  that  any  other  paf- 
fion,  as   it  was    regular  or   exorbitant,    was  a  caufe   of  happinei^  or  calamity. 
"  Other  dramatifts  can  only  gain  attention    by  hyperbolical    or  aggravated 
charafters,   by  fabulous  and  unexampled  excellence  or  depravity,  as  the  wri- 
ters of  barbarous  .romances  invigorated    the  reader  by  a  giant    and  a  dwarf; 
and  he  that  ihould  form  his  expectations  of  human  affairs  from  the  play,  or 
from  the   tale,  would  be  equally  deceived.     Shakefpeare  has    no   heroes  ;    his 
fcenes    are  occupied  only  by  men,    who  ad  and    fpeak  as   the    reader  thinks 
that    he  fhould  himfelf  have  fpoken    or  aded   on    the    fame  occafion  :    even 
wiicrc  the    agency    is    fupernatural,    the    dialogue    is   level   with  life.      Other 
writers  difguife  the  moft  natural  palTions  and  moft  frequent  incidents ;  fo  that 
;he  who    contemplates  them  in  the  book,    will  not  know  them  in  the  world, 
Shakefpeare  approximates  the    remote,    and    familiarizes    the    wonderful ;  the 
event  which  he  reprefents  wdl  not  happen,  but  if  it  were  poflible,  its  efFeds 
would  be  probably  fuch  as  he  has  affigned ;  and  it  may  be  faid   that  he  has 
not  only  Ihewn  human    nature  as  it  ads    in  real  exigences,  but  as  it   would 
be  found  in  trials  to  which   it  cannot  be  expofed. 

"  This  therefore  is  the  praife  of  Shakefpeare,  that  his  drama  is  the  mirror 
of  life ;  that  he  who  has  mazed  his  imagination  in  following  the  phantoms 
which  Gtherwriters  raife  up  before  iiim,  may  here  be  cured  of  his  delirious  extafies, 
by  reading  human  fentiments  in  human  language ;  by  fcenes  from  which  a 
hermit  may  eftimate  the  tranfadions  of  the  world,  and  a  confeflbr  predid 
the  progrefs  of  the  paflions.  His  adherence  to  general  nature  has  expofed 
him  to  the  cenfure  of  critics,  who  form  their  judgements  upon  narrower 
principles.  Dennis  and  Rymer  think  his  Romans  not  fufficiently  Roman; 
and  Voltaire  cenlures  his  kings  as  not  completely  royal.  Dennis  is  ofl^end- 
ed  that  Menenius,  a  fenator  of  Rome,  fhould  play  the  buffoon ;  and  Vol- 
taire perhaps  thinks  decency  violated,  when  the  Danifh  ufurper  is  reprefented 
^s  a  drunkard.  But  Shakefpeare  always  makes  nature  predominate  over  ac- 
xident  j  and  if  he  preferves  the  eflTential  charader,  is  ngt  very  careful   of  dif- 

tindions 
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tin6tions  fuperinduced  and  adventitious.  His  (lory  requires  Romans  or  kings, 
but  he  thinks  only  on  men.  He  knev/  that  Rome,  like  every  other  city, 
had  men  of  all  difpofitions ;  and  wanting  a  buffoon,  he  went  into  the  fenate- 
houfe  for  that  which  the  fenate-houfe  would  certainly  have  offered  him.  He 
was  inclined  to  ffiew  an  ufurper  and  a  murderer  not  only  odious,  but  defpi- 
cable  }  he  therefore  added  drunkennefs  to  his  other  qualities,  knowing  that 
kings  love  wine  like  other  men,  ^nd  that  wine  exerts  its  natural  power  upon 
kings.  Thefe  are  the  petty  cavils  of  petty  minds ;  a  poet  overlooks  the 
cafual  diftindion  of  country  and  condition,  as  a  painter,  fatisfied  Vv'ith  the 
figure,  neglefls  the  drapery. 

"  The  cenfure  which  he  has  incurred  by  mixing  comic  and  tragic  fcenes, 
as  it  extends  to  all  his  works,  deferves  more  confideration.  Let  the  fafb 
be  firft  ftated,  and  then  examined.  Shakefpeare's  plays  are  not  in  the  rigo- 
rous or  critical  fenfe  either  tragedies  or  comedies,  but  compofitions  of  a 
diftind  kind ;  exhibiting  the  real  ilate  of  fublunary  nature,  which  partakes 
of  good  and  evil,  joy  and  Ibrrow,  mingled  v/ith  endlefs  variety  of  propor- 
tion and  innumerable  modes  of  combination;  and  expreffmg  the  courfe  of 
the  world,  in  which  the  lofs  of  one  is  the  gain  of  another;  in  which,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  reveller  is  hailing  to  his  wine,  and  the  mourner  is  bury- 
ing his  friend ;  in  which  the  malignity  of  one  is  fometimes  defeated  by  the 
frolick  of  another ;  and  many  mifchiefs  and  many  benefits  are  done  and  hin- 
dered without  defign.  Out  of  this  chaos  of  mingled  purpofes  and  cafual- 
ties,  the  antient  poets,  according  to  the  laws  which  cuftom  had  prefcribed, 
feledled  fome  the  crimes  of  men,  and  fome  their  abfurdities,  fome  the  mo- 
mentary viciffitudes  of  life,  and  fome  the  lighter  occurrences ;  fome  the  ter- 
rors of  dillrefs,  and  fome  the  gaieties  of  profperity.  Thus  rofe  the  two  modes 
of  imitation,  known  by  the  names  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  compofitions  in- 
tended to  promote  different  ends  by  contrary  means,  and  confidered  as  fo 
little  allied,  that  I  do  not  recoUeCl  among  the  Greeks  or  Romans  a  fingie 
writer  who  attempted  both. 

"  Shakefpeare  has  united  the  powers  of  laughter  and  forrow  not  only  In 
one  mind,  but  in  one  compofition.  Almofl  all  his  plays  are  divided  be- 
tween ferious  and  ludicrous  charaders,  and,  in  the  fucceffive  evolutions  of 
the  defign,  fometimes  produce  ferioufnefs  and  forrow,  and  fometimes  levity 
and  laughter.  That  this  is  a  praftice  contrary  to  the  rules  of  criticifm  will 
be  readily  allowed ;  but  there  is  always  an  appeal  open  from  criticifm  to  na- 
ture. The  end  of  writing  is  to  inftrudl ;  the  end  of  poetry  is  to  inftruft  by 
pleafing.  That  the  mingled  drama  may  convey  all  the  inflrudion  of  trage- 
dy or  comedy,  cannot  be  denied,  becaufe  it  includes  both  in  its  alterations 
of  exhibition,  and  approaches  nearer  than  either  to  the  appearance  of  life, 
by  (hewing  how  great  machinations  and  flender  defigns  may  promote  or  ob- 
viate one  another,  and  the  high  and  the  low  co-operate  in  the  general  ly- 
ftem  by  unavoidable  concatenation.  It  is  objedled,  that  by  this  change  of 
fcenes  the  paffions  are  interrupted  in  their  progreffion  ;  and  that  the  principal 
event,  being  not  advanced  by  a  due  gradation  of  preparatory  incidents,  wants 
at  laft  the  power  to  move,  which  conflitutes  the  perfedion  of  dramatic  po- 
etry. This  reafoning  is  lb  fpecious,  that  it  is  received  as  true  even  by  thofe 
who  in  daily  experience  feel  it  to  be  falfc.  The  interchanges  of  mingled 
fcenes    feldom  fail  to  produce  the  intended  viciffitudes  of  paffion.      F;6tion 
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cannot  move  fo  much,  but  that  the  attention  may  be  eafily  transferred; 
and  though  It  muft  be  allowed  that  pleafing  melancholy  be  fometimes  in- 
terrupted by  unv/elcome  levity,  yet  let  it  be  conlidered  likewife,  that  melan- 
choly is  often  not  pleafing,  and  that  the  difturbance  of  one  man  may  be 
the  relief  of  another ;  that  different  auditors  have  different  habitudes  i  and 
that,  upon  the  whole,  all    pleafure  confifls  in  variety." 

Dr.  Johnfon  has  alfo  fome  curious  obfcrvations  concerning  Shakcfpeare's 
difregard  of  the  unities  of  time  and  place,  delivered  with  his  ufual  energy 
and  eloquence.  This  learned  writer  has  endeavoured  to  fhew,  that  thefe 
unities  are  not  eflTential  to  ajufl  drama,  and  that  though  they  may  fometimes 
conduce  to  pleafure,  they  are  always  to  be  facrificed  to  the  nobler  beauties 
of  variety  and  inftruftion.  The  limits  of  our  work  will  not  permit  us  to  in- 
fert  the  doftor's  remarks  upon  this  fubjeft ;  we  fhall,  therefare,  only  tran- 
fcribe  his  concluding  paffage,  which  is  as  follows :  "  As  nothing  is  effen- 
tial  to  the  fable,  but  unity  of  a6lion,  and  as  the  unities  of  time  and  place 
arife  evidently  from  falfe  affumptions,  and,  by  circumfcribing  the  extent  of 
the  drama,  leffen  its  variety,  I  cannot  think  it  much  to  be  lamented  that 
they  were  not  known  by  Shakefpeare,  or  not  obferved :  nor,  if  fuch  another 
poet  could  arife,  fhould  I  very  vehemently  reproach  him,  that  his  firft  aft 
paffed  at  Venice,  and  his  next  in  Cyprus.  Such  violations  of  rules  merely 
pofitive,  become  the  comprehenfive  genius  of  Shakefpeare,  and  fuch  cenfures 
are  fuitable  to  the  minute  and   flender  criticifm  of  Voltaire." 

Much  has  been  faid  by  different  writers  upon  the  fubjedt  of  Shakefpeare's 
learning.  Dr.  Johnlbn  fays,  "It  is  moft  likely  that  he  had  learned  Latin 
fufRciently  to  make  him  acquainted  with  conftrudion,  but  that  he  never 
advanced  to  an  eafy  perufal  of  the  Roman  authors.  Concerning  his  fkill  in 
modern  languages,  1  can  find  no  fufRcient  ground  of  determination ;  but  as 
no  imitations  of  French  or  Italian  authors  have  been  difcovered,  though  the 
Italian  poetry  was  then  in  high  efleem,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  he 
read  little  more  than  Englifh,  and  chofe  for  his  fables  only  fuch  tales  as  he 
found  tranflated.  There  is  however  proof  enough  that  he  was  a  very  dili- 
gent reader,  nor  was  our  language  then  fo  indigent  of  books,  but  that  he 
might  very  liberally  indulge  his  curiofity  without  excurfion  into  foreign  li- 
terature. Many  of  the  Roman  authors  were  tranflated,  and  fome  of  the  Greek ; 
the  Reformation  had  filled  the  kingdom  with  theological  learnings  moft  of 
the  topics  of  human  difquifition  had  found  Englifli  writers ;  and  poetry  had 
been  cultivated,  not  only  with  diligence,  but  fuccefs.  This  was  a  flock 
of  knowledge  fufficient  for  a  mind  io  capable  of  appropriating  and  impro- 
ving it." 

*'  As  to  Shakefpeare's  want  of  learning  (fays  Mr.  Pope)  it  may  be  necef- 
fary  to  obferve,  that  there  is  certainly  a  vaft  difference  between  learning  and 
languages.  How  far  he  was  ignorant  of  the  latter,^  I  cannot  determine ;  but 
'tis  plain  he  had  much  reading  at  leaft,  if  they  will  not  call  it  learning. 
Nor  is  it  any  great  matter,  if  a.  man  has  knowledge,  whether  he  has  it  from 
one  language  or  from  another.  Nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  he 
had  a  tafte  of  natural  philofophy,  mechanics,  antient  and  modern  hiftory, 
poetical  learning,  and  mythology.  We  find  him  very  knowing  in  the  cuf- 
toms,  riteSi  and    manners  of  antiquity.     In  Coriolanus  and  Julius  Csefar,  not 
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only  the  fpirit,  but  manners,  of  the  Romans,  are  exadly  drawn  ;  and  ftill 
a  nicer  diftinftion  is  fhown  between  the  manners  of  the  Romans  in  the  time 
of  the  former,  and  of  the  latter.  His  reading  in  the  antient  hiftorians  is  no 
lefs  confpicuous,  in  many  references  to  particular  paflfages  :  and  the  fpeeches 
copied  from  Plutarch  in  Coriolanus,  may,  I  think,  as  well  be  made  an  in- 
llance  of  his  learning,  as  thofe  copied  from  Cicero  in  Catiline,  of  Ben  John- 
fon's'.  The  manners  of  other  nations  in  general,  the  ^Egyptians,  Venetians,. 
French,  &c.  are  drawn  with  equal  propriety.  Whatever  obje«5l  of  nature,  or 
branch  of  fcience,  he  either  fpeaks  of  or  defcribes,  it  is  always  with  compe- 
tent, if  not  extenfive,  knowledge :  his  defcriptions  are  ftill  exa6l ;  all  his 
metaphors  appropriated,  and  remarkably  drawn  from  the  true  nature  and  in- 
herent qualities  of  each  fubjedt." 

The  plays  written  by  Shakefpeare  are  the  following : 

I.  The  Tempeil,  a  Comedy.  This  is  an  admirable  play,-  and  is  one  in- 
ftance,  among  many,  as  an  ingenious  writer  exprefles  it,  of  Shakefpeare 's  cre- 
ative taculty,  who  fometimes  feems  wantonly,  as  if  tired  with  rummaging  in  na- 
ture's ftore-houfe  for  his  charaders,  to  prefer  the  forming  of  fuch  as  fhe  ne- 
ver dreamt  of,  in  order  to  fhew  his  own  power  of  making  them  a.£t  and 
fpeak  jufl  as  Ihe  would  have  done,  had  llie  thought  proper  to  have  given 
them  exiftence.  One  of  thefe  charafters  is  Caliban  in  this  play,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  outre,  and  which  yet  is  very  naturally  fupported.  His 
Ariel  is  another  of  thefe  inftances,  and  is  a  moft  ttriking  contrail  to  the  heavy 
earth-born  clod  jufl  mentioned  j  all  his  defcriptions,  and  indeed  every  word 
he  fpeaks,  appearing  to  partake  of  the  properties  of  that  light  and  invifible 
element  which  he  is  the  inhabitant  of.  Nor  is  his  Miranda  lefs  deferving  of 
notice,  her  fimplicity  and  natural  fenfations  under  the  circumftances  he  has 
placed  her  in,  being  fuch  as  no  one  fince,  though  many  writers  have  at- 
tempted an  imitation  of  the  character,  has  ever  been  able  to  arrive  at. 

II.  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  a  Comedy.  This  is  a  very  fine  play; 
the  plot  fimple  and  natural ;  the  charafters  perfedly  marked ;  and  the  lan- 
guage poetical  and  affefting. 

III.  The  firft  and  fecond  parts  of  King  Henry  IV.  Both  thefe  plays  are 
perfed  mafter-pieces  in  this  kind  of  writing,  the  tragic  and  comic  parts  of 
them  being  fo  finely  connedled  with  each  other,  as  to  render  the  whole  re- 
gular and  complete  ;  and  yet  contrafted  with  fuch  boldnefs  and  propriety,  as 
to  make  the  various  beauties  of  each  the  more  perfectly  confpicuous.  The 
charafter  of  FalftafF  is  one  of  the  greateft  originals  drawn  by  the  pen,  even 
of  this  inimitable  mafterj  and  in  tlie  charader  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  the 
hero  and  the  libertine  are  fo  finely  blended,  that  the  fpcftator  cannot  avoid 
perceiving,  even  in  the  greateft  levity  of  the  tavern  rake,  the  moft  lively 
traces  of  the  afterwards  illultrious  character  of  the  conqueror  of  France. 

IV.  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,  a  Comedy.  This  is  generally  confidered 
as  Shakefpeare's  beft  performance  in  the  comic  way ;  and  there  is  perhaps 
no  piece  in  our  own,  or  in  any  other  language,  in  which  fo  extenfive  a 
groupe  of  perfed  and  highly  finifhed   chara6ters  are  fet  forth   in  one  view. 

V.  Meafure  for  Meafure,  a  Comedy.  This  is  a  moft  admirable  play,  as 
well  with  refped  to  charader  and  condu6t,  as  to  the  language  and  fenti^ 
ment.     The  plot  is   built  on  a  novel  of  Cyntbio  Giraldi. 
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VI.  The  Comedy  of  Errors :  •vvhich  is  founded  upon  the  Ms^nechmi  of 
Plautus,  but  greatly  excels  the  orignal. 

VII.  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  a  Comedy.  This  play  is  a  very  pleafing 
one,  and  has  many  beauties  in  it.  The  fcene  lies  in  MefTina,  and  part  of 
the  plot  is  borrowed  from  the  fifth  book  of  Ariofto's  Orlando  Furiofo. 

VIII.  Love's  Labour  Loft,  a  Comedy.  Dr.  Johnfon  fays,  that  "  in  this 
play,  which  all  the  editors  have  concurred  to  cenfure,  ^^nd  fome  have  rejected 
as  unv.'orthy  of  our  poet,  it  muil  be  confeiTed  there  arc  many  pafTages  mean, 
childifh,  and  vulgar  j  and  fome  which  ought  not  to  have  been  exhibited,  as 
we  are  told  they  were,  to  a  maiden  queen  But  there  are  fcattered,  through 
the  whole,  many  fparks  of  genius ;  nor  is  there  any  play  that  has  more  evi- 
dent marks  of  the  hand  of  Shakefpeare." 

IX.  The  Midfummer  Night's  Dream,  a  Comedy.  This  play  is  one  of  the 
wild  and  irregular  overflowings  of  our  great  poet's  creative  imagination.  It 
is  now  never  afted  under  its  original  form,  yet  it  contains  a  vaft  variety  of 
beauties,  and  the  different  parts  of  it  have  been  made  ufe  of  feparately  in 
the  formation  of  more  pieces  than  one. 

X.  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  a  Tragi-comedy.  The  ftory  of  this  piece, 
which  has  great  merit,  is  faid  to  be  founded  on  a  real  fad  which  happened 
in  fome  part  of  Italy  ;  but  with  this  difference  indeed,  that  the  intended 
cruelty  was  really  on  the  fide  of  the  Chriftian,  the  Jew  being  the  unhappy 
delinquent  v/ho  fell  beneath  his  rigid  and  barbarous  refentment.  Popular 
prejudice,  however,  vindicates  our  poet  in  the  alteration  he  has  made ;  and 
the  delightful  manner  in  which  he  has  availed  himfelf  of  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  Jews,  with  the  very  quinteflence  of  which  he  has  enriched  his 
Shylock,  makes  more  than  amends  for  his  deviation  from  a  matter  of  fad, 
which  he  was  not  obliged  to  adhere  to. 

XI.  As  You  Like  It,  a  Comedy.  Dr.  Johnfon  fays,  that  "  of  this  play 
the  fable  is  wild  and  pleafing.  The  comic  dialogue  is  very  fprightly,  v/ith 
lefs  mixture  of  low  buffoonery  than  in  fome  other  plays  i  and  the  graver  part 
is  elegant  and  harmonious." 

XII.  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  a  Comedy.  This  piece  contains  a  very 
humorous  reprefcntation  of  a  woman  of  an  infolent,  pafTionate,  and  fiery  tem- 
per and  behaviour,  being  brought  to  the  utmoft  tradablenefs,  fubmifTion,  and 
obedience.  "  Of  this  play  (fays  Dr.  Johnfon)  the  two  plots  are  fo  well 
united,  that  they  can  hardly  be  called  two,  without  injury  to  the  art  with 
■which  they  are  interwoven.  The  attention  is  entertained  with  all  the  variety 
of  a  double  plot,  yet  is  not  diftraded  by  unconneded  incidents.  The  part 
between  Catlijrine  and  Petruchio  is  eminently  fprightly  and  diverting.  At 
the  marriage  of  Bianca,  the  arrival  of  the  real  father  perhaps  produces 
more  perplexity  than  pleafure.  The  whole  play  is  very  popular  and  di- 
verting." 

XIII.  All's  Well  That  Ends  Well,  a  Comedy.  Dr.  Johnfon  obferves,  that 
this  play  has  many  delightful  fcenes,  though  not  fuHiciently  probable,  and 
fome  happy  charaders,  though  not  new,  nor  produced  by  any  deep  know- 
ledge of  human  nature.  Parolles  is  a  boafter  and  a  coward,  fuch  as  has 
always  been  the  fport  of  the  ftage,  but  perhaps  never  raifed  more  laughter 
or  contempt,  than  in  the  hands  of  Shakefpeare.  The  ftory  is  taken  from 
one  of  the  novels  of  Boccace. 
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XIV.  The  Twelftli  Night,  or  What  You  Will,  a  Comedy.  This  play 
(fays  Dr.  Johnlbn)  is  in  the  graver  part  elegant  and  eafy,  and  in  fome  of 
the  lighter  fcenes  exquifitely  humorous. 

XV.  The  Winter's  Tale,  a  tragi-comedy.  This  is  one  of  the  moft  irregu- 
lar of  our  poet's  performances :  it  contains,  however,  many  ftriking  beau- 
ties. The  plot  of  the  whole  is  borrowed  from  Robert  Green's  novel  of  Do- 
raftus  and  Faunia. 

XVI.  The  Life  and  Death  of  King  John.  "  The  tragedy  of  King  John 
(fays  Dr.  Johnlbn)  though  not  written  with  the  utmoft  power  of  Shakefpeare, 
is  varied  with  a  pleafnig  interchange  of  incidents  and  charafters.  The  lady's 
grief  is  very  afFediing,  and  the  charafter  of  the  Ballard  contains  that  mix- 
ture of  greatnefs  and  levity,    which  this    author  delighted  to  exhibit." 

XVII.  The  Life  and  Death  of  King  Richard  II.  This  hiftorical  play  does 
not  comprehend  in  it  all  the  events  which  might  be  expected  from  its  ti- 
tle. Little  more  is  comprized  in  it,  than  the  two  lafl:  years  of  that  prince. 
The  action  of  the  drama  begins  with  Bolingbroke's  accufing  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  of  high  treafon,  which  happened  in  1398  i  and  it  clofes  with  the 
murder   of  king  Richard    at  Pontefrad:  caftie  in  the    year   1400. 

XVIII.  The  Life  of  King  Henry  V.  This  piece,  Dr.  Johnfon  obferves,^ 
has  many  fcenes  of  high  dignity,  and  many  of  eafy  merriment.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  king  is  well  fupported,  except  in  his  courtfhip,  where  he  has  neither  the 
vivacity  of  Hal,  nor  the  grandeur  of  Henry.  The  humour  of  Pilrol  is  ve- 
ry happily  continued ;  his  chara6ter  has  perhaps  been  the  model  of  all  the 
bullies   that  have  yet  appeared  upon   the  Englifh  ftage. 

XIX.  The  firft  part  of  King  Henry  VI.  The  hiftorical  tranfadions  con- 
tained in  this  play,  take  in  the  compafs  of  above   thirty  years. 

XX.  The   fecond  part  of  King  Henry  VI. 

XXI.  The  third  part  of  King  Henry  VI.  The  fecond  and  third  parts  of 
King  Henry  VI.  contain  that  troublefome  period  of  this  prince's  reign, 
which  took  in  the  contention  between  the  two  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter. 
Some  of  the  commentators  have  fufpeded,  that  the  three  parts  of  Henry  VI. 
were  not  written  by  Shakefpeare  ;  but  their  fufpicions  on  this  head  appear 
to  be    entirely  deftitute   of  any  folid  foundation. 

XXII.  The  Life  and  Death  of  King  Richard  III.  This  is  an  admi- 
rable produdtion. 

XXIII.  The  Life  of  King  Henry  VIII.  This  is  the  clofing  piece  of 
the  whole  feries  of  our  poet's  hiftorical  dramas.  It  contains  many  beauties, 
the  chara6ler  of  Cardinal  Wolfey  in  particular  being  finely  fupported  ;  and  the 
mecJc  forrows  and  the  virtuous  diftrefs  of  Catherine  have  furnifhed  fome  very 
pathetic  fcenes. 

XXIV.  Troilus  and  Creffida,  a  Tragedy.  Tliis  is  perhaps  the  moft  irre- 
gular of  all  Shakefpeare's  plays,  being  not  even  divided  into  adsj  but  it 
contains  a  great  variety  of  beauties.  The  charafters  of  the  feverai  Greeks  and 
Trojans  are  finely  drawn,  and  accurately  diftinguifhed ;  and  the  heroifm  of 
the  greateft  part  of  them  finely  contrafted  by  the  brutality  of  Therfites,  and 
the  contemptible  levit}  of  Pandarus.  The  plot  is  taken  from  Chaucer's  poem 
of  Troilus  and  Creffida,  which  was  itfelf  only  a  tranflation  of  a  Latin  poem, 
written  by  one  Lollius  a  Lombard. 
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XXV.  Coriolanus,  a  Tragedy.  The  plot  of  this  play  is  chiefly  taken  from 
Plutarch's  Life  of  Coriolanus.  Dr.  Johnfon  obferves,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
moft  amufing  of  our  author's  performances.  The  old  man's  merriment  in 
Menenius ;  the  lofty  lady's  dignity  in  Volumnia  -,  the  bridal  modefty  in  Vir- 
gilia ;  the  patrician  and  military  haughtinefs  in  Coriolanus  j  the  Plebeian  ma- 
lignity, and  Tribunitian  infolence  in  Brutus  and  Sicinius,  make  a  very  plea- 
fing  and  interefbing  variety  -,  and  the  various  revolutions  of  the  hero's  fortune, 
fill  the  mind  with  anxious   curiofity. 

XXVI.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  a  Tragedy.  The  fable  of  this  play  is  built 
on  a  real  tragedy  that  happened  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. The  flory,  with  all  its  circumftances,  is  related  by  Girolame  Corte, 
in  his  hiftory  of  Verona.  And  Breval,  in  his  account  of  Verona,  introdu- 
cing the  ftory  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  has  the  following  remark :  "  Shake- 
fpeare,  as  1  have  found  upon  a  ftriit  fearch  into  the  Hiftories  of  Verona,  has 
varied  very  little  either  in  his  names,  charafters,  or  other  circumftances, 
from  truth  and  matter  of  fa6l.  He  obferved  this  rule  indeed  in  moft  of  his 
Tragedies ;  which  are  fo  much  the  more  moving,  as  they  are  not  only  grounded 
upon  nature  and  hiftory,  but  likewife  as  he  keeps  clofer  to  both  than  any 
dramatic  writer  we  ever  had  befides  himfelf."  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  a  very 
afFecSling  play.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  a6ted  fourteen  nights  together  at 
both  houfes   at  the  fame  time. 

XXVII.  Timon  of  Athens.  The  plot  of  this  Tragedy  is  taken  from  the 
dialogues  of  Lucian. 

XXVIII.  Julius  Csfar.  There  are  innumerable  beauties  in  this  Tragedy; 
in  particular,  the  fpeeches  of  Brutus  and  Antony  over  Csfar's  body,  are  per- 
haps as  fine  pieces  of  oratory  as  any  in  the  Englifh  language;  nor  can  there 
be  a  finer  fcene  of  refentment  and  reconciliation  between  two  friends,  than 
that    of  Brutus  and  Caflius   in  the  "fourth    a6t. 

XXIX.  The  Tragedy  of  Macbeth.  This  play  is  extremely  irregular, 
every  one  of  the  rules  of  the  drama  being  entirely  and  repeatedly  broken 
in  upon.  But  notwithftanding  all  its  irregularities,  it  is  a  moft  adm.irable 
performance.  The  plot  is  founded  on  the  Scottifh  hiftory,  and  may  be  tra- 
ced i  n  the  writings  of  Hedor  Boethius,  Buchanan,  &c.  T?his  play  (fays  Dr. 
Johnfon)  is  defervedly  celebrated  for  the  propriety  of  its  fiftions,  and  the 
folemnity,  grandeur,  and  variety  of  its  aftion ;  but  it  has  no  nice  difcrimi- 
nations  of  charafter,  the  events  are  too  great  to  admit  the  induence  of  par- 
ticular difpofitions,  and  the  courfe  of  the  a6tion  neceflarily  determines  the 
tondu6l  of  the  agents.  The  danger  of  ambition  is  well  defcribed  ;  and  the 
paffions  are  directed  to  their  true  end.  Lady  Macbeth  is  merely  detefted ; 
and  though  the  courage  of  Macbeth  preferves  fome  cfteem,  yet  every  reader 
rejoices  at  his  fall. 

XXX.  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark.  This  excellent  Tragedy  has,  from 
its  firft  appearance  to  the  prefent  time,  ever  been  received  with  the  moft 
univerfal   and  deferved  admiration  and  applaufe. 

XXXI.  The  Life  and  Death  of  King  Lear.  The  ftory  of  this  play,  ex- 
cept the  epifode  of  Edmund,  is  taken  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  Dr. 
Johnfon  remarks  that  the  Tragedy  of  Lear  is  defervedly  celebrated  am9ng 
the  dramas  of  Shakefpeare.  There  is  (fays  he)  perhaps  no  play  which  keeps  the 
attention  fo  ftrongly  fixed,  which  fo  much  agitates  our  paffions,  and  interefts 
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our  curlofity.  The  artful  involutions  of  diftin6l  interefts,  the  ftrildng  oppo- 
fition  of  contrary  charadters,  the  fudden  changes  of  fortune,  and  the  quick 
fucceflion  of  events,  fill  the  mind  with  a  perpetual  tumult  of  indignation,  pity, 
and  hope.  There  is  no  fcene  which  does  not  contribute  to  the  aggravation 
of  the  diftrefs  or  conduct  of  the  aftion,  and  fcarce  a  line  which  does  not 
conduce  to  the  progrefs  of  the  fcene.  So  powerful  is  the  current  of  the 
poet's  imagination,  that  the  mind,  which  once  ventures  within  it,  is  hurried 
irrefiftibly  along. 

XXXII.  Othello,  the  Moor  of  Venice,  a  Tragedy.     This  is  one  of  Shake-    • 
fpear's  mofl  admired  performances,    though    it   has  been    much    cenfured    by 
lome  critics.      The  jealoufy  of  the  Moor  is  moft  inimitably  wrought  up    by 
degrees  in  an  open   and  fuiceptible  heart,  influenced    by  the  machinations    of 

a  defigning   villain  :  and  his   charafcer  is  throughout  the   whole    play  clofely 
kept  up  to  the   defcription  given  of  it  by   himfelf,     in   his  charge    to    Caflio  # 
and  the  reft  in  the  lait  fcene,  as  to    the  report  they  Ihould  make  of  him  to 
the  fenate.     The  ftory  is  borrowed  from  Cynthio's  Novels. 

XXXIII.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  a  Tragedy.  Dr.  Johnfon  obferves,  that 
this  play  keeps  curiofity  always  bufy,  and  the  paflions  always  interefted.  The 
continual  hurry  of  the  a£tion,  the  variety  of  incidents,  and  the  quick  fuc- 
ceflion of  one  perfonage  to  anothery'call  the  mind  forward  without  intermif- 
fion  from  the  firft    aft  to  the  laft. 

XXXIV.  Cymbeline,  a  Tragedy.  The  plot  of  this  play  is  partly  taken  from 
the  Decameron  of  Boccace,  and  partly  from  the  ancient  traditions  of  the 
Britifli  Hiftory. 

The  following  dramatic  pieces  are  alfo  attributed  to  Shakefpeaje  ;  viz.  i. 
Titus  Andronicus,  a  Tragedy :  2.  The  Hifl:orv  of  Sir  John  01dcafl:le,  the 
good  Lord  Cobham :  3.  The  Life  and  Death  of  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell: 
4.  The  London  Prodigal,  a  Comedy:  5.  The  Puritan,  or  the  Widow  of 
Watling-fLreet,  a  Comedy:  6.  A  Yorkfliire  Tragedy:  7.  Pericles,  Prince  of 
Tyre,  a  Tragedy :  8.  The  Tragedy  of  Locrine,  tlie  eldeft  fon  of  King 
Brutus.  The  feven  laft-mentioned  plays  have  been  omitted,  as  fpurious,  in 
the  latter  editions  of  Shakefpear's  works.  And  indeed,  though  it  is  proba- 
ble from  fome  beautiful  paflages  in  them,  that  Shakefpeare  had  fome  hand' 
in  their  com.pofition,  yet  they  are  upon  the  whole  too  indifi^erent,  to  be  fup- 
pofed  the   genuine  and  entire  work  of  this  inimitable  genius. 

The  plays  of  Shakefp.'^are  were  firft  publiflied  together  in  1623,  in  folio,, 
and  have  fince  been  republiflied  by  Mr.  Rowe,  Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  Theobald, 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  Mr.  Warburton,  now  bilkop  of  Glouceft-er,  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnfon,  Mr.  Capell,  &c.  Befides  his  dramatic  performances  he  alfo  wrote 
feveral  poems,    which  have    been    colleded    and  publifned    in     one    volume., 

SHAW  (Dr.  Thomas)  the  learned  author  of  Travels  through  Barbary  and 
the  Levant,  was  the  fon  of  Mr.  Gabriel  Shaw,  of  Kendal  in  Weftmorland,  where 
he  was  born  about  the  year  1692,.  He  was  educated  at  Queen's  college, 
Oxford,  and  having  entered  into  holy  orders,  was  appointed  chapuin  to  the 
Englifli  cor:ful  at  Algiers,  in  which  ftation  he  continued  feveral  years,  and 
from  thence  travelled  through  the  difl'erent  parts  of  Barbary,  and  into  the 
Holy  Land.  Duiing  his  abfence  he  was  chofen  fellow  of  his  college,  and  at 
his  return  to  England,    in     1733,    took   the    degree  of  dbdor  of    divinity,. 
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raid  was  eleAed  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1738  he  publiflied  an  ac- 
count of  his  Travels  at  Oxford,  in  folio  j.  to  which  univerfity  he  prefented 
feveral  natural  curioiities  and  ancient  coins  which  he  had  colle6led  in  the 
courfe  of  thofe  travels.  In  1740  he  was  made  prefident  of  St.  Edmund's 
hall,  which,  by  his  munificence,  he  raifed  from  a  ruinous  condition,  and  was 
at  the  fame  time  prefented  to  the  vicarage  of  Bramley  in  Hampfhire.  He 
was  alfo  regius  profefTor  of  Greek  at  Oxford  till  his  death,  which  happened  on 
the  1 8th  of  September,  1751.  His  Travels  were  tranflated  into  French,  and 
printed  in  quarto,  in  1743,  with  feveral  notes  and  emendations,  communica- 
ted by  the  author.  Dr.  Clayton,  biihop  of  Clogher,  having  attacked  thefe 
Travels  in  his  defcription  of  the  Eaft,  Dr.  Shaw,  in  1746,  publiflied  a  fup- 
plement  by  way  of  vindication  ;  and  after  his  death  a  fecond  edition  of  his 
Travels  came  out  with  great  improvements. 

SHEFFIELD  (John)  duke  of  Buckinghamfhire,  a  polite  v/riter,  brave, 
commander,  and  able  miniiler  of  ilate,  was  the  fon  of  Edmund  earl  of  MuL 
grave,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1649.  His  father  dying  when  he  was 
nine  years  of  age,  and  his  mother  marrying  the  lord  OlTulilan,  his  educa- 
tion was  intrufted  to  a  governor,  with  whom  he  travelled  into  France :  but 
afterwards  being  feparated  from  him,  li£  foon  found,  by  converfing  with 
the  greatefl  geniufes  of  the  age,  that  he  was  deficient  in  many  parts  of  li- 
terature, upon  which  he  devoted  fome  hours  every  day  to  his  ftudies.  At 
feventeen  years  of  age  he  went  a  volunteer  in  the  firft  Dutch  war,  and  after 
that  in  the  fecond,  when  he  was  prefent  at  the  famous  naval,  engagement 
in  which  the  duke  of  York  commanded  the  Englifh  fleet.  He  afterwards 
made  a  campaign  in  the  French  fervice ;  and  was  appointed  to  command 
the  forces  fent  by  king  Charles  II.  to  the  relief  of  Tangier,  when  the  Moors, 
by  whom  it  was  befieged,  retired  at  their  approach.  He  was  at  that  time 
earl  of  Mulgrave,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  knight  of  the 
garter.  In  1685  he  was  appointed  lord  chamberlain  to  king  James  II.  and 
was  alfo  one  of  his  privy-council  ;  but  difapproved  the  imprudent  meafures 
taken  by  that  prince.  Lord  Mulgrave  had  no  hand  in  bringing  about  the 
fevolution,  and  was  fome  years  after  that  .great  event  without  any  poft  under 
the  government ;  but  in  the  fixth  year  of  William  and  Mary  he  was  crea- 
ted marquis  of  Normanby  in  the  county  of  Lincoln.  His  lordfhip,  however, 
exerted  his  utmofb  vigour  in  procuring,  and  carrying  through  the  trealbn  bill, 
and  that  for  triennial  parliaments,  which  were  difliked  by  king  William. 

It  is  faid,  that  one  day,  while  thefe  bills  were  depending,  his  majefty  fent 
for  him,  and,  after  fome  difcourfe,  offered  to  give  him  an  additional  title,  with 
an  annual  penfion  of  3000I.  and  to  make  him  one  of  the  cabinet  council.  The 
earl  thanked  him  for  his  i»tended  favours,  and  afked,  with  the  humblefl  fub- 
miflion,  what  his  majefty  cxpe6led  from  him  in  return  j  adding,  that  he  could 
not  deny  but  that  he  was  engaged  in  afTifting  thofe  bills  which  his  majefty  did 
not  at  prefent  approve ;  he  was  forry  his  majefty  did  not,  but  whether  he  had 
the  honour  or  not  of  ferving  him,  he  could  not  give  them  up,  but  muft  pro- 
mote their  fuccefs  to  his  utmoft  ability.  The  king  feemed  a  little  furprifed, 
changed  the  difcourfe,  and  then  told  him,  that  upon  hearing  he  was  not  much 
fatisfied  at  the  meafures  taken  fome  time  before  king  James  left  England,  a  per- 
fon  whom  he  had  employed  to  confuk  and  treat  with  the  lords  who  invited  iiim 
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over,  propofed  at  one  of  their  meetings  to  bring  over  the  lord  Mulgrave,  and 
communicate  their  defign  to  him:  upon  which  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury  faid, 
"  If  you  do,  you  will  fpoil  all,  he  will  never  join  with  us."  His  majefty  then 
afked,  with  a  fmile,  "  Pray,  my  lord,  what  would  you  have  done,  if  my  agent 
had  acquainted  you  with  the  whole  bufinefs?"  "  Sir  (faid  the  lord  Mulgrave,). 
I  fhould  have  difcovered  it  to  the  mafter  I  ferved."  The  king  replied,  "  I 
cannot  blame  you."  If  this  ftory  be  true,  it  is  very  much  to  his  lordlhip's  ho- 
nour :  however,  he  enjoyed  fome  confiderable  polls  under  that  prince.  Upon 
the  acceflion  of  queen  Anne,  in  1702,  he  was  conftituted  lord  privy-feal,  and  the 
fame  year  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiifioners  to  treat  of  an  union  between 
England  and  Scotland  -,  and  was  alfo  lord  lieutenant,  and  cuftos  rotulorum  for  the 
North  Fading  of  York-fliire.  In  March  1703  he  was  created  duke  of  Norman- 
by,  and  a  fe>v  days  after  duke  of  Buckinghamfhire.  In  17 11  he  was  made  ftew- 
ard  of  her  majefty's  houfhold,  and  prefident  of  the  council,  and  upon  queen 
Anne's  deceafe,  was  one  of  the  lords  juftices  of  Great  Britain,  till  king  George  I. 
arrived  from  Hanover.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  February,  1721,  and  was 
interred  with  great  funeral  folemnity  in  Weilminfter-abbey,  where  a  noble  mo- 
nument is  ere£ted  to  his  memory.  His  works  were  fplendidly  printed  in  1723, 
in  two  vols,  quarto  :  the  firfl  contains  his  poems  upon  various  fubje<5ls  :  the 
fecond  his  profe-writings,  which  confift  of  hiftorical  memoirs,  fpeeches  in  parlia- 
•ment,  charaders,  dialogues,   critical  obfervations,  eflays,  and  ietters. 

SHELDON  (Gilbert)  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  founder  of  the  Theatre  at 
Oxford,  was  the  youngeft  fon  of  Roger  Sheldon,  a  menial  fervant  to  Gilbert  earl 
of  ShrewA)ury,  and  was  born  on  the  19th  of  July,  1598.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  college,  Oxford,  and  on  his  entering  into  holy  orders,  became  chap- 
lain to  the  lord-keeper  Coventry,  by  whom  he  was  prefented  to  a  prebend  in 
Gloucefter  cathedral ;  and  after  feveral  other  preferments,  he  in  1634  compounded 
for  his  degree  of  doftor  of  divinity,  and  was  the  next  year  eleded  warden  of 
All  Souls  college.  About  the  fame  time  he  was  made  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
king  Charles  I.  and  was  afterwards  clerk  of  the  clofet  to  that  monarch.  He  ad- 
hered to  his  majefty  during  the  civil  wars,  and  was  one  of  the  chaplains  fent  by 
the  king  to  attend  his  commiffioners  at  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge.  In  1646  he 
attended  the  king  at  Oxford,  and  was  witnefs  to  a  remarkable  vow  made  by  his 
majefty,  in  which  he  folemnly  promifed,  that  if  God  fhould  re-eftablifti  him 
on  the  throne,  he  would  give  back  to  the  church  all  the  impropriations  held  by 
the  crown,  and  fuch  lands  as  had  been  taken  from  any  epifcopal  fee,  abbey,  or 
religious  houfe  -,  a  copy  of  which  vow  Dr.  Sheldon  preferved  thirteen  years 
under  ground.  In  1647  he  attended  his  majefty  at  Newmarket,  and  afterwards, 
in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  as  one  of  his  chaplains.  He  was  the  fame  year  ejedted 
from  his  wardeniliip  by  the  parliament  vifitors,  and  imprifoned  ;  but  obtaining  his 
liberty  foon  after,  retired  to  Shelfton  in  Derbyfhire.  At  the  Reftoration,  he- 
was  appointed  mafter  of  the  Savoy,  and  dean  of  the  royal  chapel.  On  the  9tli, 
of  October,  1660,  he  was  confecrated  biftiop  of  London  j  and  upon  archbifhop.' 
Juxon's  death,  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Canterb.ury,  the  nth  of  Auguft,. 
1663.  During  the  time  of  the  plague  in  1665,  he  continued  at  Lambeth,,  when,, 
by  his  charity,  and  the  fums  he  coUefted  by  writing  to  all  the  biftiops  in  his 
province,  he  preferved  great  numbers  from  perifhing.  In  December,  1667, 
he  wa^  eleded  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  where  he  built  at  his 
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fole  expencc  the  magnificent  theatre,  which  cofl  him  upwards  of  i6,oool. 
From  the  time  of  his  being  billiop  of  London  to  his  death,  he  expended,  in 
public  and  private  benefadions,  and  ads  of  charity,  no  lefs  than  66,oool. 
Having  filled  the  fee  of  Canterbury  with  great  honour  and  reputation  for  above 
Fourteen  years,  he  died  at  Lambeth  on  the  9th  of  November  1677,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in  Croydon  church,  in  Surry.  He  publifhed 
only  a  fingle  fermon. 

SHENSTONE  (William)  an  elegant  poet  of  the  prefent  century,  was  the 
Ton  of.  a  gentleman  in  Shropfhire,  who  farmed  his  own  eftate.  The  father,  fen- 
fible  of  his  ion's  extraordinary  capacity,  fent  him  a  commoner  to  Pembroke 
college,  in  Oxford,  defigning  him  for  the  church  ;  but  though  he  hadr*;he  moft 
awful  notions  of  the  wifdom,  power,  and  goodnefs  of  God,  he  could  never  be 
perfuaded  to  enter  into  orders.  In  his  private  opinions,  he  adhered  to  no  par- 
ticular feft,  and  hated  all  religious  difputes.  Tendernefs  was  his  peculiar  cha- 
racleriftic  ;  he  fhewed  it  to  all  >vho  differed  from  him,  and  his  friends,  domeftics, 
and  poor  neighbours,  daily  experienced  the  efi^e6ts  of  his  benevolence.  This 
virtue  iie  frequently  carried  to  fuch  an  excefs  as  feemed  to  border  upon  weak- 
nefs ;  yet,  if  any  of  his  friends  treated  him  ungeneroufiy,  he  was  not  eanly  re- 
conciled. On  fuch  occafions,  however,  he  ufed  a  maxim  highly  worthy  of 
being  obferved  and  imitated  :  "  I  never  (faid  he)  will  be  a  revengeful  enemy ; 
but  I  cannot,  it  is  not  in  my  nature,  be  half  a  friend."  He  was  no  oeconomift, 
for  the  generofity  of  his  temper  prevented  his  paying  a  proper  regard  to  the  ufe 
©f  money ;  he  exceeded  therefore  the  bounds  of  his  paternal  fortune  :  but,  if  we 
confider  the  perfedl  paradife  into  which  he  had  converted  his  eftate,  the  hofpi- 
tality  with  which  he  lived,  his  charities  to  the  indigent,  and  all  out  of  an  eftate 
that  did  not  exceed  300I.  a  year,  one  Ihould  rather  wonder  that  he  left  any  thing 
behind  him,  than  blame  his  want  of  ceconomy  ;  yet  he  left  more  than  fufficient 
to  pay  all  his  debts,  and,  by  his  will,  appropriated  his  whole  eftate  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  Though  he  had  a  high  opinion  of  many  among  the  fair  lex,  he  forbore 
to  marry.  A  pafllon  he  entertained  in  his  youth  was  with  difficulty  funr.ounted. 
The  lady  was  the  fubjea  of  that  beautiful  paftoral,  in  four  parts,  which  has 
been  fo  univerfally  and  fo  juftly  admired;  and  which,  one  would  have  thought, 
muft  have  foftt-ned  the  proudeit  and  moft  obdurate  heart.  His  works  have 
been  publiftied  by  Mr.  Robert  Dodfley,  in  three  volumes,  o6lavo.  The  firft 
volume  contains  his  poetical  works,  which  are  diftinguiftied  by  their  fimplicity 
and  elegance  ;  the  fecond  his  profe  works,  and  the  third  his  letters,  &c. 

SHERIDAN  (Dr.  Thomas)  a  famous  clergyman  and  poet,  was  born  in  the 
county  of  Cavan,  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1685.  His  father  kept  a  public  houfe, 
and  a  gentleman,  who  had  a  particular  regard  for  him,  obferving  his  fon  give 
indications  of  a  genius  above  the  common  ftandard,  fent  him  to  Dublin  college, 
and  contributed  towards  finiftiing  his  education  there.  H&  received  great  en- 
couragement at  his  fettingout  in  life,  his  agreeable  humour  and  unreferved  plea- 
fantry  introducing  him  to  the  acquaintance,  and  eftablifliing  him  in  the  efteem 
of  the  wits  of  that  age.  He  obtained  a  fmall  eftate  in  right  of  his  wife,  of 
about  40I.  a  year,  and  this  enabled  him  to  fet  up  a  Ichool  in  Dublin,  which  pro- 
duced a  very  confiderable  income ;  for  he  was  deeply  verfed  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  languages,  their  cuftoms  and  antiquities.     He  took  care  of  the  morality 
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of  his  fcholars,  whom  he  fent  to  the  univerfity  remarkably  well  founded  in  all 
kinds  of  claffical  learning,  and  not  ill  inftrufted  in  the  duties  of  life.  He  con- 
fidered  dean  Swift,  with  whom  he  was  very  intimate,  as  his  friend,  but  it  was 
a  fr  end  who  loved  to  difplay  his  wit  upon  him,  and  held  him  in  a  kind  of  bon- 
dage. Though  Dr.  Sheridan  was  naturally  one  of  the  moft  peaceable  and  in- 
offenfive  men  alive,  he  was,  fays  lord  Orrery,  in  a  continual  ftate  of  war  with 
the  minor  poets,  and  was  perpetually  letting  off  fquibs,  rockets,  and  all  forts 
of  little  firev/orks  from  the  prefs,  by  which  means  he  offended  many  perfons, 
who,  though  they  flood  in  awe  of  Swift,  held  Sheridan  in  defiance,  and  often 
giving  him  fiafh  for  flalh,  in  the  ftyle  of  Mr.  Bayes,  fometimes  finged  his  fea- 
thers. Dr.  Sheridan,  among  his  virtues,  could  not  number  ceconomy ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  profufion  and  extravagance,  which  expofed 
him  to  fuch  inconveniences,  that  he  was  obliged  to  mortgage  all  he  had.  His 
fchool  declined,  and  one  fatal  moment  effected  his  ruin.  On  his  late  majefty's 
birth-day,  the  do6lor  having  occafion  to  preach,  chofe  for  his  text  the  follow- 
ing words,  "  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  tliereof:"  for  this  offence  he  loft 
his  living;  and  this  ill-ftarred,  good-natured,  improvident  man  returned  to 
Dublin,  unhinged  from  all  favour  at  court,  and  even  banifhed  from  the  caftle ; 
but  ftill  he  remained  a  punfter,  a  quibbier,  a  fidler,  and  a  v/it.  Not  a  day 
paffed  without  a  rebus,  an  anagram,  or  a  madrigal.  His  pen  and  his  fiddle- 
Hick  were  in  continual  motion.  He  at  length  found,  however,  that  there  are 
too  many  who  can  relilh  a  man's  humour,  who  can  have  no  quick  fcnfe  of  his 
misfortunes.  In  the  midft  of  his  diftrefles,  when  the  demands  of  his  creditors 
obliged  him  to  feek  a  retirement,  he  went  to  dean  Swift  and  folicited  a  lodging 
for  a  few  days,  till,  by  a  proper  compofition,  he  might  be  reftored  to  his  freedom. 
The  dean  retired  early  to  reft,  but  the  do6lor,  who,  though  fatigued,  was  not  in- 
clinable to  go  fo  foon  to  bed,  fent  the  fervant  to  the  dean^  defiring  the  key  of  the 
cellar,  that  he  might  have  a  bottle  of  wine  ;  when  Swift,  being  in  one  of  his  odd 
humours,  anfwcred  that  he  had  promifed  to  find  him  a  lodging,  but  not  fuppiy 
him  with  wine,  and  refufed  the  key.  The  do6tor,  thunderftruck  at  this  inhofpit- 
able  treatment,  burft  into  tears,  quitted  the  houfe,  and  never  after  repeated  the 
vifit.  Dr.  Sheridan  died  in  1738,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  wrote 
a  profe  tranllation  of  Perfius,  to  which  he  added  a  colleclion  of  the  beft  notes  of 
the  editors  of  that  intricate  fatyrift,  together  with  many  judicious  notes  of  his  own. 
One  of  the  volumes  of  Swift's  Mifcellanies  confifts  almoft  entirely  of  letters  be- 
tween the  dean  and  Dr.  Sheridan. 

SHERLOCK  (Dr.  William)  a  learned  Englifh  divine,  was  born  in  Southwark 
in  the  year  1641,  and  educated  at  Eton  fchool,  Vvhence  he  was  removed  to  Peter- 
houfe,  in  Cambridge.  In  1669  he  became  re6lor  of  St.  George's,  Botolph-lanc, 
London;  in  1680,  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  ;  and,  in  1681,  was  col- 
lated to  the  prebend  of  Pancras  in  St.  Paul's  catliedral.  He  was  alfo  chofen  mafter 
of  the  Temple,  and  had  the  reftory  of  Therfieid,  in  Llertfordihire.  After  the 
Revolution,  he  was  fufpended  from  his  preferments,  for  refufing  to  take  the  oaths 
to  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  but  at  laft  took  them,  and  publicly  juftified 
what  he  had  done,  on  which  he  was  feverely  libelled  by  thofe  from  whom  he  had 
withdrawn  himfelf.  His  vindication  of  the  dodrine  of  the  Trinity  alfo  engaged 
him  in  a  warm  controverfy  with  Dr.  South  and  others.  In  1691  he  was  promoted 
to  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's.     He  died  at  Hampftead,  in  Middlefex,  on  the  19th 
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of  June,  1707,  in  the- fixty-feventh  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in  St.  Paul's 
cathedral.  Bifhop  Burnet  tells  us,  "  he  was  a  clear,  polite,  and  ftrong  writer, 
but  apt  to  aflume  too  much  to  himfelf,  and  to  treat  his  adverfaries  with  contempt." 
His  writings  are  very  numerous ;  among  thefe  are,  i .  A  Difcourfe  concerning  the 
Knowledge  of  Jefus  Chrift,  againflDr.  Owen  :  2.  Several  pieces  againft  the  papifts, 
the  Socinians,  and  Diflenters :  3.  A  praftical  Treatife  on  Death,  which  is  greatly 
efteemed  :  4.  A  pradical  Difcourfe  on  the  future  Judgment,  &c. 

SHERLOCK  (Thomas)  billiop  of  London,  was  the  fon  of  the  former,  and  was 
born  in  1678.  He  ftudied  at  Eton  college,  and  at  Catherine-hall,  Cambridge^ 
where  he  took  his  degrees.  He  early  difcovered  great  parts,  with  deep  and  exten- 
five  learning.  Upon  the  refignation  of  his  father,  in  1704,  he  was  made  mafter 
of  the  Temple  -,  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  this  mafterfhip  was  held  fucceffively  by 
father  and  fon  for  above  feventy  years.  Young  as  he  was,  when  he  attained  to  this 
ftation,  he  acquitted  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  only  filenced  the  clamours  of 
his  enemies,  but  even  exceeded  the  expectations  of  his  friends.  In  17 14  he  was 
advanced  to  the  mafterfhip  of  Catharine-hall,  Cambridge ;  and  having  obtained 
the  deanery  of  Chichefter  about  two  years  after,  he  began  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  as 
a  polemical  writer  in  the  Bangorian  controverfy,  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  oppo- 
fition  againft  Dr.Hoadley,  then  biftiop  of  Bangor ;  during  which  conteft  he  publifti-. 
ed  a  great  number  of  pieces.  One  of  the  principal  is  a  Vindication  of  the  Corpo- 
ration and  Teft  Adts,  in  anfwer  to  the  biftiop  of  Bangor's  Reafons  for  their 
Repeal.  The  biftiop  anfwered  him  in  a  piece,  entitled.  The  common  Rights 
of  Subjeds  defended  -,  and  Dr.  Sherlock  replied  in  a  fmall  pamphlet,  entitled. 
The  true  Meaning  and  Intention  of  the  Corporation  and  Teft  AS:s  aflerted. 

At  length  Mr.  Collins,  the  celebrated  freethinker,  publiftiing  a  Difcourfe 
of  the  Grounds  and  Reafons  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  occafioned  a  great 
number  of  pieces  being  written  on  the  ufe  and  intent  of  prophecy ;  and 
though  Dr.  Sherlock  did  not  enter  diredlly  into  the  controverfy,  he  publiftied 
fix  difcourfes  under  the  title  of  The  Ufe  and  Intent  of  Prophecy  in  the  feve- 
ral  Ages  of  the  World.  Thefe  difcourfes  have  been  much  admired.  In  1728. 
he  was  made  biftiop  of  Bangor,  and,  in  1734,  was  tranftated  to  the  fee  of 
Saliftjury.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Potter,  in  1747,  he  was  offered  the  arch- 
biftiopric  of  Canterbury,  but  declined  accepting  of  it,  on  account  of  his  ill 
ftate  of  health ;  yet  recovering  in  a  good  degree,  he  the  next  year  fucceeded 
Dr.  Gibfon  in  the  fee  of  London,  which  he  enjoyed  till  his  death.  He  like- 
wife  continued  to  hold,  along  with  this  high  dignity,  the  mafterftiip  of  the 
Temple,  chiefly  in  compliance  with  the  requeft  of  the  two  honourable  focie- 
ties,  who  were  unwilling  to  part  with  him  :  but  he  at  laft  refigned  'in  1753. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  he  was  afflifted  with  a  terrible  malady,, 
which  deprived  him  fir  ft  almoft  of  the  ufe  of  his  limbs,  and  then  of  his 
fpeech ;  but,  in  this  weak  ftare  of  body,  the  powers  of  his  mind  ftill  re- 
mained unimpaired;  and  he  publiftied,  in  1755,  a  volume  of  his  fermons„ 
which  were  followed  the  next  year  by  four  volumes  more.  This  learned 
and  pious  divine  died  on  the  i8th  of  July,  176 1,  in  the  84th  year  of  his 
age. 

His  fkill  in  the  civil  and  canon  law  was  very  confiderable ;  he  was  alfo 
well  verfed  in  the  common  law  of  England,  and  this  gave  him  great  influ- 
ence in  all  caufes  where  the  church  was   concerned,  as  knowing  what  it  had 
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to  claim  from  its  conftitutions  and  canons,  and  what  from  the  common  law 
of  the  land.  Befides  the  above  works,  he  publifhed  feveral  others,  particular- 
ly an  i.igenioiis  piece  entitled  The  Trial  of  the  WitnefTes  of  the  Refurrec- 
tioi.  He  left  to  Catherine  Hall,  in  Cambridge,  his  valuable  library,  with 
feveral  thoufand  pounds  for  founding  a  librarian's  place   and  a  fcholarlhip. 

SHIRLEY  (James)  an  eminent  dramatic  poet,  was  born  at  London  in  1594; 
and  was  inilrucled  in  grammar-learning  at  Merchant-Taylors  fchool.  Thence 
he  removed  to  St.  John's  college  in  Oxford,  where  Dr.  Laud,  then  prefident  of 
that  college,  conceived  a  great  afFedion  for  him,  on  account  of  his  excellent 
parts  J  yet  would  often  tell  him,  as  Mr.  Wood  relates,  "  that  he  was  an  unfit 
perfon  to  take  the  facred  fun6lion  upon  him,  and  Ihould  never  have  his  confent;" 
becaufe  Mr.  Shirley  had  a  large  mole  on  his  left  cheek,  which  fome  efteemed  a 
deformity.  Leaving  Oxford  without  a  degree,  he  went  to  Cambridge,  where 
it  is  prefumed  he  took  the  degrees  in  arts  -,  for  he  foon  after  entered  into  holy 
orders,  and  had  a  cure  at  or  near  St.  Alban's,  in  Hertfordlhire.  In  the  mean 
time  becoming  unfettled  in  his  principles,  he  changed  his  religion  for  that  of 
Rome,  quitted  his  living,  and  fet  up  a  grammar-fchool  in  the  town  of  St.  Al- 
ban's ;  but  he  foon  grew  tired  of  that  employment,  and  going  to  London,  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  the  writing  of  plays,  by  which  he  not  only  gained  a  comfort- 
able livelihood,  but  alfo  the  patronage  of  fome  perfons  of  quality,  particularly 
of  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  to  king  Charles  I.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
great  rebellion,  he  entered  into  the  fervice  of  William  Cavendifh,  earl  of  New- 
caftle,  whom  he  attended  in  the  field,  till  the  decline  of  the  king's  caufe  :  he 
then  retired  to  London,  where,  as  the  ading  of  plays  was  prohibited,  he  found 
himfelf  obliged  to  return  to  his  former  occupation  of  fchoolmafter,  which  he  - 
exercifed  in  White-Friars  with  fome  degree  of  reputation  and  fuccefs.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1666,  being  forced  by  the  great  fire  to  leave  his  houfe  near  Fleet- 
ftreet,  and  to  retire  into  the  parifii  of  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  he  and  his  fe- 
cond  wife  Frances  were  fo  affe6led  by  their  lofs  and  terror,  that  they  both  died 
within  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours,  in  Odober  following,  and  were  interred 
in  the  fame  grave  in  St.  Giles's  church-yard. 

Mr.  Shirley  was  the  author  of  thirty-feven  dramatic  pieces,  fome  of  which 
were  afted  with  great  applaufc ;  he  alfo  wrote  a  volume  of  poems,  and  three 
tracls  relating  to  grammar.  Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  that  *'  he  was  the  moll  no- 
ted dramatic  poet  of  his  timej  "  and  Mr.  Langbaine  reprefents  him  as  "  one 
of  fuch  incomparable  parts,  that  he  was  the  chief  of  the  fecond-rate  poets, 
and  by  fome  thought  even  equal  to  Fletcher  himfelf." 

SHOVEL  (Sir  Cloudesley)  a  gallant  fea-officer,  was  born  at  a  village  near 
Clay,  in  Norfolk,  about  the  year  1650.  His  parents  being  in  low  circum- 
llances,  he  was  put  apprentice  to  fome  mechanic  trade  ;  and,  as  it  is  general- 
ly faid,  to  that  of  a  flioe-maker.  He  was  engaged  in  this  employment  for 
feveral  years,  though  he  is  faid  early  to  have  difcovered  a  llrong  inclination 
for  the  fea  -,  and  happening  to  be  fent  upon  fome  bufinefs  to  one  of  the  ma- 
ritime towns  upon  the  Norfolk  coaft,  the  fight  of  the  Ihipping,  &c.  fired  his 
fancy  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  never  ceafed  his  importunities  to  his  parents 
to  let  him  try  his  fortune  in  the  navy,  till  he  had  obtained  their  confent. 
He  went  to  fea  as  a  cabin-boy  to  Sir  John  Narborough,  to  whom  he  greatly 
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recommended  himfdf,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  eminence. 
Sir  John  ordered  him  to  be  thoroughly  inftrucled  in  navigation,  and  in  every 
requifite  neceffary  to  conftiLute  a  complete  feaman,  and  at  length  procured  him 
a  lieutenant's  commiffion.  He  was  in  this  rank  at  the  clofe  of  the  fecond 
Dutch  war,  when  our  trade  to  the  Levant  being  diftreffed  by  the  corlairs  of 
Tripoli  and  Algiers,  a  fquadron  was  fent  out  to  fupprefs  their  inlblence,  un- 
der the  command  of  Sir  John  Narborough;  who,  arriving  before  Tripoli  in 
the  fpring  of  the  year  1675,  found  C'/ery  thing  ready  to  give  him  a  warm  re- 
ception. The  Algerines,  on  his  firft  appearance,  drew  up  their  fhips  of  war 
under  the  cannon  of  their  mole  j  and  the  pirates  of  Tripoli,  following  the 
example  of  their  confederates,  had  brought  their  fliips  under  the  walls  of 
their  town,  and  the  artillery  of  a  fort  that  commanded  the  harbour.  The  ap- 
parent ftrength  of  the  enemy,  joined  to  the  tenor  of  Sir  John's  inftruclions, 
by  which  he  was  directed  to  try  negociation  rather  than  force^  determined 
him  to  fend  a  perfon  in  whom  he  could  confide  to  the  dey  of  Tripoli,  to  pro- 
pofe  an  accommodation,  upon  receiving  fatisfadion  for  what  was  paft,  and  fe- 
eurity  for  the  future.  And  the  admiral  pitched  upon  lieutenant  Shovel,  who- 
attended  this  expedition,  to  carry  the  meflage.  Accordingly  he  went  on  Ihore,. 
and  delivered  it  with  great  fpirit.  But  the  dey,  defpifing  his  youth,  treated 
him  in  a  difrefpe6tful  manner,  and  fent  him  back  with  an  indefinite  anfwer., 
Mr.  Shovel,  on  his  return  to  the  admiral,  acquainted  him  v/ith  fjme  remarks- 
he  had  made  on  fhore.  Sir  John  fent  him  back  with  another  melVage,  and 
furnifhed  him  with  proper  rules  for  condufting  his  enquiries  and  obfervations. 
The  dey's  behaviour  the  fecond  time  was  worfe  than  the  former  j  but  Mr. 
Shovel  bore  it  with  patience,  and  made  ufe  of  it  as  an  excufe  for  flaying 
fome  time  longer  on  Ihore.  When  he  returned,  he  aflured  the  admiral,  that 
it  was  very  pradicable  to  burn  the  jfhips  in  the  harbour,  notwithftanding  their 
lines  and  forts.  Accordingly,  in  the  night  of  the  4th  of  March,  lieutenant 
Shovel,  with  all  the  boats  in  the  fleet,  filled  with  combuflibie  matter,  boldly 
entered  the  harbour,  and  deftroyed  the  enemy's  fhips.  This  intrepid  a6lion 
ftruck  the  Tripolines  with  amazement,  and  made  them  inflantly  fue  for  peace. 
Sir  John  Narborough  gave  fo  honourable  an  account  to  the  king  of  Mr_ 
Shovel's  courage  and  conduft  in  this  aAion,  that  the  next  year  he  was  reward- 
ed with  the  command  of  the  Sapphire,  a  fifth  rate ;  whence  he  was  foon  after 
removed  to  the  James  Galley,  a  fourth  rate,  in  which  he  continued  till  the 
death  of  Charles  II.  He  was  known  to  be  no  friend  to  the  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings of  James  II.  however,  that  prince  preferred  him  to  the  command  of  the 
Dover,  a  fourth  rate.  He  accepted  the  commiffion,  without  changing  his  prin- 
ciples J  and  at  the  Revolution,  joining  heartily  with  the  new  government,  he 
was  very  aftive  in  the  fervice.  He  commanded  the  Edgar,  -a  third  rate,  at 
the  battle  of  Bantry-Bay,  in  1689  ^  where  he  gave  fuch  fignal  proofs  of  valour 
and  conduft,  that  king  William  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
In  1690  he  was  made  rear-admiral  of  the  Blue,  and,  as  a  mark  of  royal  fa- 
vour, the  king  delivered  him  his  commiiTion  v/itli  his  own  hand.  In  the  fpring 
of  the  year  1692,  jufl  before  his  majefly  let  out  for  Holland,  he  appointed 
Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel  rear-admiral  of  the  Red,  and  at  the  fame  time  com- 
mander of  the  fquadron  that  was  to  convoy  him  thither.  On  his  return  from 
thence,  he  joined  the  grand  fleet  under  admiral  Ruflel,  and  had  a  great  fhare  in 
liie  famous  vidory  at  La  Hogue,     In  1693,  inftead  of  appointing  one  admiral  to 
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command  the  fleet,  the  king  granted  a  commiflion  to  Henry  Killlgrew,  Efq; 
Sir  Ralph  Delaval,  and  Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel,  to  execute  that  office  in  con- 
jun6tion.  But  this  proved  a  bad  expedient;  for  fome  difagreement  between 
thefe  joint  admirals  is  fuppofed  to  have  occafioned  the  deftru6tion  of  the 
Smyrna  fleet,  which  fo  much  difgraces  our  annals  of  this  year.  However, 
fo  high  an  opinion  was  univerfally  entertained  of  the  courage,  abilities,  and 
integrity,  of  Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel,  that  no  imputation  was  fixed  upon  his 
condud.  In  1694,  Sir  Cloudefley  commanded,  as  vice-admiral  of  the  Red, 
under  lord  Berkeley,  admiral  of  the  Blue,  in  the  unfuccefsful  expedition  to 
Camaret-Bay.  Lord  Berkeley  returning  to  London  in  Auguft,  the  command 
of  the  fquadron,  which  confilted  now  only  of  frigates  and  fmall  fliips,  devol- 
ved upon  Sir  Cloudefley,  who  received  exprefs  inilrudions  to  undertake  the 
bombardment  of  Dunldrk,  at  all  events.  Accordingly  he  attempted  it,  though 
without  any  good  efi^ecl,  through  the  fault  of  the  engineer;  who  probably, 
for  want  of  fufficicnt  intelligence  of  the  preparations  which  the  French  had 
made  againfl:  this  defign,  had  promifed  more  than  either  he  or  any  other  man 
could  perform.  Sir  Cloudefley,  however,  took  care  to  demionftrate  from  his- 
conduft  that  no  fault  lay  in  him ;  for  he  went  with  a  boat  within  the  enemy's 
works,  and  fo  became  an  eye-v/itnefs  of  the  impoflibility  of  doing  what  his- 
orders  direfteJ  to  be  done  :  and,  therefore,  on  his  coming  home,  he  was  per- 
feftly  well  received,  and  confidered  as  a  man  who  would  command  fuccefs 
where  it  was  pofiible,  and  omit  nothing  in  his  power  where  it  was  not.  The 
remainder  of  this  war  was  earned  on  at  fea,  chiefly  by  bombarding  the  towns 
and  forts  on  the  French  coafl: ;  in  which  Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel  had  his  fhare : 
and  after  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  he  was  always  confulted  by  his  majelly,  when- 
maritime  affairs  came  under  conflJeration. 

In  1704  Sir  George  Rooke  commanded  the  grand  fleet  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  to  reinforce  v,  iiich.  Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel  was  lent  with  a  powerful 
fquadron.  He  joined  the  fleet  in  the  middle  of  June,  and  was  very  inftru- 
mental  in  liie  fuccefs  that  followed.  He  affifbed  in  the  reduction  of  Gibral- 
tar, and  had  a  confiderabie  fliare  in  the  aftion  off  Malaga  j  in  which  he  beha- 
ved with  the  utmofl;  brc.very,  and  fhewed  himfelf  to  be  a  mofl:  able  feaman^ 
In  1705,  being  made  rear-admiral  of  England,  and  admiral  and  commander 
in  chief  of  the  fleet,  he  was  commiflioned  to  ad  jointly  with  the  earl  of 
Peterboroug^h,  as  admiral  of  the  fleet  defliined  for  the  Mediterranean.  They 
failed  from  St.  Helen's  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  on  the  22d  of  June 
arrived  at  Lifl^on,  where  they  were  joined  by  Sir  John  Leake  and  the  Dutch 
admiral  Ailemonde,  From  thence  they  proceeded  to  the  bay  of  Altea,  and 
there  took  inking  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  who  preffing  the  earl  of  Peterborough 
to  make  an  immediate  attempt  on  the  city  of  Barcelona,  and  the  province 
of  Catalonia,  where  he  was  affured  the  people  were  well  affected- to  him,  the 
propofal  v/as  agreed  to  :  the  fleet  failed  to  Barcelona  in  the  middle  of  Auguft:; 
and  the  ficge  being  undertaken,  the  city  furrendered  on  the  4th  of  Odober. 
It  is  obferved  by  Dr.  Campbell,  that  there  never  was  an  admiral  in  a-  more 
untoward  fituation  than  Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel  found  himfelf  in  when  the  fiege- 
of  Barcflor.ii  was  undertaken.  The  fcheme  itfelf  appeared  very  impradicable; 
the  land  officers  were  divided  in  their  opinions ;  the  prince  of  Heffe  was"  not 
upon  converfable  terms  with  the  earl  of  Peterborough;  all  things  neceffary 
for  the  fiege  were,  in  a  manner^  wanting,  and  all  hopes  of  fupply  depended. 
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^n  "admiral  Shovel  i  who,  on  tliis  occafion,  gave  the  mofi:  fignal  prCofs,  not 
only  of  his  vigilance,  dexterity,  and  courage,  but  of  his  conftancy,  patience, 
and  zeal  for  the  public  fervice.  He  furnifhed  guns  for  the  batteries,  and  men 
to  play  them ;  he  landed  for  the  ufe  of  the  army  almoft  all  the  militaiy 
ftores  of  the  fleet ;  he  not  only  gave  prudent  advice  himfelf,  in  all  councils  of 
war,  but  he  moderated  the  heats  and  refentments  of  others  ;  and,  in  fliort,  was 
fo  ufeful,  fo  ready,  and  fo  determined  in  the  fervice,  and  took  fuch  care  that 
every  thing  he  promifed  fliould  be  fully  and  pun<5tually  perform.ed,  that  his  pre- 
fence  and  counlels,  in  a  manner,  forced  the  land  officers  to  continue  the  fiege, 
till  the  place  was  taken,  to  the  furprize  of  all  the  world. 

After  the  unfuccefsful  attem.pt  upon  Toulon  in  1707,  in  v/hich  Sir  Cloudefley 
performed  ail  in  his  power,  he  bore  away  for  the  ftreights  -,  and  having  left 
part  of  his  fleet  at  Gibraltar,  for  the  fecurity  of  the  coafts  of  Italy,  proceeded 
'  on  his  way  home  with  the  remainder,  confifiing  of  ten  fliips  of  the  line,  five  fri- 
gates, four  fire-fhips,  a  floop,  and  a  yatcht.  On  the  22d  of  Oftober,  he  came 
into  the  Soundings,  and  in  the  morning  had  ninety  fathom  water.  About  noon, 
he  lay  by ;  but  at  fix  in  the  evening  he  made  fail  again,  and  flood  away  under 
his  courfes,  believing,  as  it  is  prefumed,  th^t  he  faw  the  lights  on  Scilly ;  foon 
after  which  he  made  fignals  of  danger,  as  feveral  other  fnips  did.  Sir  George 
Byng,  who  was  then  within  lefs  than  half  a  mile  to  the  windward  of  him,  faw 
the  breaches  of  the  fea,  and  foon  after  the  rocks,  called  the  Bifliop  and  his 
Clerks  ;  upon  which  the  admiral  flruck,_  and  in  two  minutes  there  was  nothing 
more  feen  of  him,  or  his  fhip  the  AflTociation.  There  were  near  nine  hundred 
perfons  on  board  the  admiral's  fliip  when  fhe  was  loft,  and  not  one  of  them  ef- 
caped.  The  chaplain  happened  to  go  on  board  another  fliip  that  morning,  in 
order  to  adminifter  the  facrament  to  fome  dying  people,  and  thereby  his  life 
was  faved.  A  fhip  of  feventy  guns,  and  another  of  fifty,  were  loft  at  the  fame 
time.  Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel's  body  was  thrown  afhore  the  next  day  on  one  of 
the  Scilly  iflands,  when  fome  fifhermen  took  it  up,  and  having  ftolen  a  valuable 
emerald  ring  from  the  finger,  ftripped  and  buried  him.  This  coming  to  the 
ears  of  Mr.  Paxton,  who  was  purfer  of  the  Arundel,  he  found  out  the  fellows, 
declared  the  ring  to  be  Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel's,  and  obliged  them  to  difcover 
where  they  had  buried  the  body  ;  which  he  took  up,  and  carried  in  his  own  fhip 
to  Portfmouth,  whence  it  was  conveyed  to  London,  and  interred  with  great  fo- 
lemnity  in  Weftminfter-abbey,  where  a  monument  of  white  marble  was  erefted 
to  liis  memory  by  the  queen's  diredion.  The  monument  was  executed  in  an 
expenfive  manner,  but  the  defign  is  exceedingly  deficient  in  point  of  tafte.  It 
has  on  it  the  following  infcription  :  "  Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel,  knighr,  rear-admi- 
ral of  Great  Britain  j  admiral,  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  fleet;  the  juft 
rewards  of  his  long  and  faithful  fervices.  He  was  defervedly  beloved  of  his 
country,  and  efteemed,  though  dreaded  by  the  enemy,  who  had  often  experienced 
his  condu6t  and  courage.  He  was  fhipwrecked  on  the  rocks  of  Scilly,  in  his 
voyage  from  Toulon,  the  126.  of  Odober,  1707,  at  night,  in  the  57th  year  of 
his  age.  His  fate  was  lamented  by  all  -,  but  efpecially  the  fea-faring  part  of  the 
nation,  to  whom  he  was  a  worthy  example.  His  body  was  flung  on  the  fhore, 
and  buried  with  others  in  the  fands ;  but  being  foon  after  taken  up,  was  placed 
ninder  this  monument ;  which  his  royal  miftrefs  has  caufed  to  be  ereded,  to 
commemorate  his  fteady  loyalty,  and  extraordinary  virtues." 
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SIDNEY  (Sir  Philip)  one  of  the  greateft  men  of  his  time,  was  the  fon  of 
'Sir  Henry  Sidney,  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  and  was  born  (as  is  fuppofed)  at  Pen- 
fhurft  in  Kent,  the  29th  of  November,  1554.  After  being  initiated  in  grammar- 
learning  at  a  fchool  in  Shrewfoury,  he  was  fent,  when  very  young,  to  Chrift- 
Church  College  in  Oxford,  where  he  continued  till  he  was  about  feventeen  years 
of  age,  and  made  an  extraordinary  progrefs  in  literature.  Upon  leaving  the 
univerfity,  he  travelled  into  foreign  countries,  and  was  at  Paris  in  1572,  at  the 
time  of  the  dreadful  maiTacre  of  the  ProteRants  there  j  and  on  this  occafion  he 
fled  with  other  Englifhmen  to  the  houfe  of  Sir  Francis  Walfingham,  then  am- 
baffador  from  queen  Elizabeth  to  the  court  of  France.  He  afterwards  vifited 
many  parts  of  Germany,  Hungaiy,  and  Italy,  and  returned  to  England  in  1575. 
The  earl  of  Leicefter,  who  was  his  uncle,  then  introduced  him  at  court,  and 
he  became  one  of  the  queen's  favourites.  In  1576,  when  not  above  one  and 
twenty  years  old,  he  was  lent  by  her  majefty  to  congratulate  Rodolphus  II.  upon 
his  acceffion  to  the  imperial  throne.  He  was  alfo  entrufted  with  fome  other 
private  commilTions  of  more  importance,  all  which  he  executed  greatly  to  the 
fatisfa6lion  of  the  queen.  In  his  return  from  this  ambalTy,  he  went  to  pay  his 
compliments  to  Don  John  of  Auftria,  then  vice-roy  in  the  Low-Countries  for  the 
king  of  Spain.  Don  John  is  faid  to  have  been  the  proudeft  man  of  his  time, 
haughty  and  imperious  in  his  behaviour,  and  accullomed  to  treat  the  ambaffadors 
who  cair.e  to  his  court  with  great  infolence  and  fuperiority.  At  firit,  therefore, 
he  paid  but  little  refpe6l  to  Sidney,  on  account  of  his  youth,  and  feeming  in- 
experience. But  having  had  occafion  to  hear  him  talk,  and  give  fome  account 
of  the  manners  of  every  court  where  he  had  been,  he  was  fo  ftruck  with  the  jull- 
nefs  and  acutenefs  of  his  obfervations,  and  the  vivacity  and  gracefulnefs  of  his 
manner,  that  he  ever  after  treated  him  with  great  familiarity,  and  paid  him 
more  refpes5l  in  his  private  charadler,  than  he  did  to  any  ambaflador  from  what- 
ever court. 

In  1579,  when  a  marriage  was  in  agitation  betwixt  queen  Elizabeth  and  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  Mr,  Sidney  took  the  liberty  of  writing  a  long  letter  to  her  ma- 
jefty, to  diifuade  her  from  the  propofed  match  ;  which  was  written  with  unufual 
elegance  of  expreffion,  and  much  force  of  reafoning,  and  in  which  he  difplayed 
a  great  compafs  of  knov/ledge.  It  was  fome  time  after  this,  that  a  violent  dif- 
pute  liappened  between  Mr,  Sidney  and  Edward  Verc  earl  of  Oxford,  of  which 
the  following  account  is  given.  One  day  as  Mr,  Sidney  was  playing  at  tennis, 
the  earl  of  Oxford  came  into  the  court,  and  wanted  the  other  to  give  place  to 
him,  and  depart ;  "  forgetting  to  entreat  that  (fays  lord  Brook)  which  he  could 
not  legally  command.*"  Mr.  Sidney  not  complying,  the  earl  began  to  expof- 
tulate  more  roughly,  and  at  laft  commanded  Mr,  Sidney  and  his  companion  tq 
quit  the  court.  Sidney  thereupon  calmly  anfwered,  "  that  if  his  lordlliip  had 
been  pleafed  to  exprefs  his  delire  in  milder  terms,  perhaps  he  might  have  led 
out  thofe,  that  he  fliould  now  find  would  not  be  driven  out."  This  anfwer 
blowing  up  the  earl  into  a  flame,  he  called  Sidney  a  puppy,  who  thereupon 
gave  his  lordfhip  the  lye.  A  crowd  gathering  about,  Mr,  Sidney,  with  fome 
lliarp  words,  retired  abruptly  out  of  the  tennis-court ;  but  the  earl  profecuted 
his  diverfion.     Mr.  Sidney,  however,   expeded  fatisfaftioi?,  and  fent  a  gcntle- 

*  Life  of  the  renowned  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  by  Sir  Fulk  Grevillc,  lord  Brook. 
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man  upon  that  errand  to  the  earl ;  who  refolved  to  give  his  young  antagonifl 
a  challenge.  In  the  mean  time  the  affair  having  taken  air.  the  privy  council 
interpofed,  and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  them  ;  but  in  vain.  The  queen,  therefore, 
undertook  that  tafk,  andreprcfcnted  to  Mr.  Sidney  "  the  difference  in  degree  between 
earls  and  gentlemen  -,  the  refpedt  inferiors  owed  to  their  fuperiors  ;  and  the  neceffity 
there  was  thatprincesfhould  maintain  the  honour  of  thofe  upon  whom  they  conferred 
titlesand  dignities,  asdegreesdefcendingbetweenthepeopie'slicentioufnefs,  and  the 
anointed  fovereignty  of  crov/ns,"  &c.  To  which  Mr.  Sidney  replied,  with  all 
due  reverence,  "  That  place  was  never  intended  for  privilege  to  wrong;  wit-. 
nefs  her  majeffy  herfelf,  who,  hov/  fovereign  foever  fhe  were  by  throne,  b'rth, 
education,  and  nature,  yet  was  fhe  content  to  cafi:  her  own  affeftions  into  the 
fame  moulds  her  fubjefts  d'.d,  and  govern  all  her  rights  by  their  laws.  Again, 
he  befought  her  majefly  to  confider,  that  although  the  earl  of  Oxford  were  a 
great  lord  by  birth,  alliance,  and  favour,  yet  he  was  no  lord  over  him  ;  and 
therefore  the  difference  of  degrees  between  freemen  could  not  challenge  any 
other  homage  than  precedency." 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  farther  ill  confequences  arofe  from  this  quar- 
rel, only  Mr.  Sidney  about  this  time  retired  from  court  in  difguft;  and  it 
was  during  this  retirement  that  he  is  fuppofed  to  hav£  written  his  celebrated 
romance,  called  Arcadia.  In  1581  he  ^ffifted  at  the  royal  tournament  that 
was  exhibited  for  the  entertainmicnt  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  and  his  train  ;  and 
upon  that  prince's  departure  from  England,  he  attended  him  to  Antwerp 
with  his  uncle  the  earl  of  Leicefter  and  many  other  perfons  of  rank.  In  158J 
he  was  knighted  by  the  queen  -,  and  the  fame  year  he  married  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  fecretary  Walfmgham.  In  1585  he  projecSted  an  expedition  to 
America,  without  the  knowledge  and  confent  of  the  queen,  or  of  his 
own  relations.  In  this  fcheme  he  was  to  have,  been  joined  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake:  but  when  he  had  reached  Plymouth,  and  was  ready  to  embark, 
the  queen,  unwilling  to  rifk  a  perlbn  of  his  worth  in  an  enterprize  of 
{o  hazardous  a  nature,  fent  meffengers  to  command  him  to  return  back 
to  court ;  or,  if  he  did  not  readily  comply,  to  flop  the  whole  fleet.  He 
found  means,  however,  to  caufe  the  meffengers  to  be  intercepted  upon 
the  road,  and  their  letters  forcibly  taken  from  them  by  two  foldiers,  difgui- 
fed  as  failors  -,  but  the  queen  thereupon  fent  her  royal  command  to  him  by 
a  peer  of  the  realm,  that  he  fhould  abfolutely  relinquifh  his  defign.  At  his 
return  to  court,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Flufhing,  one  of  the  caution- 
ary towns  delivered  by  the  Dutch  to  queen  Elizabeth  j  and  alfo  general  of 
the  horfe  under  the  earl  of  Leicefter.  And  foon  after  his  arrival  in  the  Low- 
Countries,  in  1586,  he,  together  v/ith  Grave  Maurice,  fon  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  entered  Flanders,  and  took  Axel  by  furprife.  He  next  made  a  fruit- 
lefs  attempt  upon  Gravelines ;  and  in  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  fought  on  the 
I2d  of  September,  difplayed  the  moil  undaunted  courage.  "  This  gentleman 
(fays  Mr.  Guthrie),  in  that  day  of  wonders,  performed  fuch  adions  as  give 
credibility  to  thofe  of  the  braveft  heroes  he  has  defcribed  in  his  incomparable 
Arcadia."  But  this  engagement  proved  fatal  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  He  had 
two  horfes  killed  under  him,  and  was  mounting  a  third,  when  he  was  danger- 
oufly  wounded  with  a  mufl<:et-fhot,  which  broke  the  bone  of  his  thigh.  "  The 
horfe  he  rode  upon  (fays  lord  Brook)  was  rather  furioully  choleric  than  bravely 
proud,  and  fo  forced  him  to  forfake  the  field,  but  not  his  back,  as  the  nobleft 
and  fittelt   bier  to  carry  a  martial  commander  to  his  grave."     He  rode  back 
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to  the  camp  about  a  mile  and  half  on  horfebackj  and  in  his  progtiers  pafTing 
along  by  the  reil  of  the  army,  and  being  faint  with  excefs  of  bleeding,  he 
called  for  drink,  which  was  prefently  brought  him.  But  as  he  was  lifting 
the  bottle  to  his  mouth,  he  faw  a  poor  Ibldier  carried  along,  wlio  had  been 
wounded  at  the  fame  time,  and  who  wifhfully  caft  up  his  eyes  at  the  bottle ; 
whereupon  the  gallant,  generous,  heroic  Sidney,  regardlcfs  of  his  own  fufFer- 
ings,  and  compaiTionating  the  anguifli  of  the  wounded  foldier,  took  the  bot- 
tle from  his  own  mouth  before  he  had  drank,  and  delivered  it  to  the  other,  . 
faying,  "  Thy  neceffity  is  yet  greater  than  mine."  And  when  he  had  pledged 
the  foldier,  he  was  foon  after  carried  to  Arnheim,  where  the  principal  fur- 
geons  6f  the  camp  attended  him.  For  about  fixteen  days  there  were  great 
hopes  of  his  recovery;  but  the  ball  not  being  extrafted,  and  a  mortification 
enfuing,  he  prepared  liimfelf  for  death  with  the  utmoft  piety  and  fortitude. 
And  having  made  his  will,  and  fettled  his  affairs,  he  took  leave  of  his  bro- 
ther. Sir  Robert  Sidney,  in  thefe  words :  "  My  dear,  much-loved  brother,  love 
my  memory;  cherilli  my  friends;  their  fidelity  to  me  may  aflure  you  that  they 
are  honeft  :  but,  above  all,  govern  your  will  and  affeftions  by  the  will  and 
word  of  your  Creator;  in  me  beholding  tlie  end  of  this  world,  with  all  her 
vanities!"  He  expired  on  the  i6th  of  06lober,  1586,  in  the  thirty-fecond 
year  of  his  age.  The  ftates  of  Zealand  requefted  of  queen  Elizabeth,  that 
they  might  have  the  honour  of  burying  him :  but  their  requeft  was  not  granted ; 
for  the  queen,  in  confideration  of  his  great  merit  and  accomplifhments,  gave 
orders  that  he  fhould  be  buried  at  her  own  expence.  Whereupon  his  body 
was  brought  from  Arnheim  to  Flufhing ;  and  having  remained  there  eight 
days,  was  put  on  board  a  vefTel,  with  all  military  honours,  on  the  ift  of  No- 
vember, and  foon  after  landed  at  the  Tower-wiiarf.  Being  conveyed  to  the 
Minories,  it  lay  there  in  flate  a  confiderable  time;  and  on  the  i6th  of  Fe- 
bruary, his  funeral  was  folemnized  with  great  pomp  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 
The  univerfities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  compofed  verfes  to  his  memory; 
and  James  king  of  Scotland  honoured  him  with  an  epitaph  of  his  own  com- , 
po  fition. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney,  though  a  young  man  when  he  died,  was  famous  through-- 
out  all  Europe.  In  1580,  upon  the  death  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  the 
Spaniards  having  feized  that  kingdom,  Don  Antonio,  the  chief  claimant  of 
the  Portuguefe  crown,  applied  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney  for  his  afTiftance.  And 
Sir  Robert  Naunton  tells  us,  that  he  was  in  eledion  for  the  kingdom  of  Po- 
land; and  that  the  queen  refufed  to  further  Sir  Philip's  promotion  to  this 
high  dignity,  "  not  out  of  emulation,  but  out  of  fear  to  lole  the  jewel  of 
his  time." 

Encomiums  and  praifes  have  been  lavifhed  upon  Sir  Philip  Sidney  with 
rather  too  liberal  a  hand ;  but  it  is  neverthelefs  certain,  that  he  was  a  man 
of  great  merit.  He  pofTefTed  the  moil  heroic  valour,  his  condufl  was  virtuous, 
and  he  had  a  noble  and  generous  mind ;  and  his  other  qualities  were  adorned " 
with  elegant  erudition,  and  the  moft  accomplifhed  manners.  He  was  a  great 
encourager  of  genius  and  learning;  and,  in  particular,  was  a  generous  patron 
of  Edmund  Spencer.  It  is  faid  that  Sir  Philip,  fome  hours  before  his  death, 
enjoined  an  intimate  friend  to  commit  his  writings  to  the  fiames.  But  his 
friend  did  not  follow  his  diredions  ;  and  therefore  feveral  of  his  pieces  have 
been  publiflied.     His  moft  celebrated  work  is  his  romance,  entitled  Arcadia, 
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which  was  dedicated  to  his  filler  Mary  *  cour.tefs  of  Pembroke.  It  has  pa  fled 
through  fourteen -editions,  and  been  tranflated  into  French,  Dutch,  and  other 
languages.  Some  fmaller  produftions  of  -his  pen,  both  in  verfe  and  profe, 
have  been  I'ilcewife  communicated  to  the  public;  and  particularly  in  1595, 
An  Apology  for  Poetry,  in  ,profe,  which  fome  have  efteemed  his  bed  per- 
formance, 

SIDNEY  (Algernon)  ftyled  byThomfon  the  Britiflh  Cafiius,  was  the  fe- 
cond  furviving  ion  of  Robert  Sidney  earl  of  Leiceiier,  by  Dorothy,  eldeft 
daughter  -of  Henry  Percy  earl  of  "Northumberland.  During  the  civil  war 
he  adhered  to  the  interefl:  of  the  parliament,  in  whofe  army  he  ferved  as 
-colonel,  under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.  In  1646,  his  eider  brother,  the  lord 
vifcount  Lifle,  being  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  Ireland,  and  commander 
of  the  forces  there,  made  him  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horfe  :  he  alfo  be- 
came lieutenant-general  of  the  horfe  in  that  kingdom,  and  governor  of  Dub- 
lin. Returning  to  England  the  year  following,  he  received  the  thanks  of  the 
■hpufe  of  commons  for  his  good  fervices  in  Ireland,  and  was  afterv/ards  made 
.governor  of  Dover.  In  1648  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  members  of  the 
high  court  of  juftice,  appointed  to  try  king  Charles  I.  and  it  is  faid,  that 
:he  aftually  fat  upon  the  bencli  as  one  of  that  monarch's  judges,  though  he 
'Was  not  p'refent  when  fentence  was  palTed,  nor  did  he  fign  the  warrant  for 
bis  execution.  He  v/as  a  man  of  a  philofophic  turn  of  mind,  had  feen  much 
of  the  abufe  of  kingly  power,  and  v/as  apprehenfive  of  much  more.  Hence 
he  became  as  zealous  a  republican,  from  fpeculation  and  principle,  as  others 
were  from  animofity  and  faction. 

As  Mr.  Sidney  was  not  only  a  warm,  but  a  confiftent  friend  to  the  caufe 
of  liberty,  he  refufed  to  a6l  under  Oliver  Cromwell,  when  he  arbitrarily  aflii- 
med  the  government,  contrary  to  the  principles  which  he  had  originally  avowed. 
In  June  1659,  after  the  death  of  that  ufurper,  he  was  commiffioned,  together 
■with  Sir  Robert  Honeywood  and  Mr.  Thomas  Boone,  to  go  to  the  Sound,  in 
order  to  mediate  a  peace  between  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark.  At 
the  Reftoration,  he  would  not  perfonally  accept  of  the  indemnity  then  granted 
to  the  nation  in  general,  but  continued  abroad  till  the  year  1677,  when  he 
•returned  to  England,  and  obtained  from  the  king  a  particular  pardon.  Not- 
withftanding  this  indulgence,  he  joined  the  popular  party,  and  entered  into 
cabals  for  reftraining  the  exorbrtancies  of  the  crown.  In  1683  he  was  char- 
ged with  being  concerned  in  the  Rye-houfe  plot,  and  on  the  2 ill  of  Novem- 
ber was  brought  to  his  trial  in  the  court  of  King's-Bench,  before  the  lord 
chief  juftice  Jefferies.     Lord  Howard,  a  nobleman    of  an   infamous  charader, 

*  This  lady  was  a  lover  of  the  mufes,  an  encourager  of  polite  literature,  and  a  woman  of  fine 
accomplifhments.  She  tranflated  a  tragedy  from  the  French,  entitled,  Antoniiis.  She  died  at  Lon- 
don in  i6ii,  and  wasibiiried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Salilbury.  Ben  Johnfon  wrote  the  fol- 
iowing  epitaph  on.  her  : 

'"  Underneath  this  fable  hearfe 
"  Lies  the  fubjedl  of  all  verfe  ; 
*'  Sidney's  fifter,  Pembroke's  mother; 
*'  Death  !  e'rc  thou  halt  kill'd  another, 
'-*'  Learn'd  and  fair,  and  good  as   Ihe, 
*»  Time  ihall  throw  bis  dart  at  thee." 
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was  the  Only  witnefs  that  appeared  agalnft  him:  but  the  profecutors  produc- 
-ed  fome  Difcourfes  on  Government,  found  among  Mr.  Sidney's  papers,  and- 
afRrmed  that  thefe  were  equivalent  to  another  evidence.  They  were  written 
in  defence  of  liberty,  maintaining  the  original  contrad  upon  which  govern- 
ment was  raifed,  and  from  which  all  power  was  derived ;  the  lawfulnefs  of 
refiflance,  in  cafe  of  tyranny  and  opprellionj  and  the  maxim  of  preferring 
a  republic  to  the  adminiftration  of  a  fingle  perfon.  Thefe  papers  appeared 
to  have  been  written  fome  years  before.  They  could  neither  prove  them 
to  be  in  his  hand-writing,  nor  that  he  had  ever  communicated  them  to  any 
perfon  upon  earth  j  and  he  obferved,  in  his  own  defence,  that  in  a  charge 
of  treafon  the  law  abfolutely  required  two  living  witnefles.  But  all  his  ar- 
guments were  urged  without  effed ;  a  jury  had  been  packed  for  his  trial, 
and  he  was  found  guilty  of  high  treafon.  The  injuflice  of  the  proceedings! 
againft  him  was  univerfally  condemned :  however,  he  could  obtain  no  other 
favour  than  that  of  having  his  fentence  changed  into  beheading.  He  was 
executed  on  the  7th  of  December,  1683.  Bifhop  Burnet  fays,  "In  his  im- 
prifonment  he  fent  for  fome  Independent  preachers,  and  expreffed  to  them' 
a  deep  remorfe  for  his  pafl  fins,  and  great  confidence  in  the  mercies  of  God. 
And  indeed  he  met  death  with  an  unconcernednefs,  that  became  one  who  had 
fet  up  Marcus  Brutus  for  his  pattern.  He  was  but  a  very  few  minutes  on 
the  fcaffold  at  Tower-hill :  he  fpoke  little,  and  prayed  very  fhort  j  and  his 
head  was  cut  oiF  at  one  blow."  His  attainder  was  reverfed  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  king  William  and  queen  Mary. 

"  Algernon  Sidney  (fays  Dr.  Burnet)  was  a  man  of  mofi:  extraordinary  cou- 
rage, a  fteady  man,  even  to  obftinacy,  fincere,  but  of  a  rough  and  boiftc* 
rous  temper,  that  could  not  bear  contradiftion.  He  feemed  to  be  a  Chriftian, 
but  in  a  particular  form  of  his  own  :  he  thought  it  was  to  be  like  a  divine 
philofophy  in  the  mind :  but  he  was  againft  all  public  worfhip,  and  every 
thing  that  looked  like  a  church.  He  was  ftiff  to  all  republican  principles, 
and  fuch  an  enemy  co  every  thing  that  looked  like  monarchy,  that  he  fet 
himfelf  in  a  high  oppofition  againft  Cromwell,  when  he  was  made  proteftor. 
He  had  ftudied  the  hiftory  of  government  in  all  its  branches  beyond  any  man 
I  ever  knew." 

Mr.  Sidney's  Difcourfes  on  Government  have  been  feveral  times  printed; 
"but  the  moft  elegant  and  valuable  edition  is  that  which  was  publiftied  in  the 
year  1763,  in  quarto,  which  alfo  contains  his  letters,  trial,  apology,  and  fome 
memoirs  of  his  life.  Lord  Orrery  fays,  that  ''Algernon  Sidney's  Difcourfes 
concerning  Government  are  admirably  written,  and  contain  great  hiftorical 
knowledge,  and  a  remarkable  propriety  of  didion ;  fo  that  his  name,  in  my 
opinion,  ought  to  be  much  higher  in  the  temple  of  literature,  than  I  have 
hitherto  found  it  placed."  And  the  author  of  the  memoirs  of  Sidney  obferves, 
that  "  his  Difcourfes  on  Government  alone  will  immortalize  his  name,  and 
are  fufficient  to  fupply  the  lofs  of  Cicero's  fix  books  de  Republican  which  has 
been  fo  much  regretted  by  men  of  fenfe  and  probity.  In  fhorty  it  is  one  of 
the  nobleft  books  that  ever  the  mind  of  man  produced ;  and  we  cannot  wifh 
a  greater  or  more  extenfive  bleffing  to  the  world,  than  that  it  may  be  every 
where  read,  and  its  principles  univerfally  received   and  propagated." 

SIMPSON  (Thomas)  profeflbr  of  mathematics  in  his  majefty's  academy  at. 
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Woolwich,  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
at  Stockholm,  was  born  at  Market-Bofworth,  in  Leicefterfnire,  the  20th  of 
Auguft,  17 10.  His  father,  who  was  a  weaver,  intending  to  bring  him  up  to 
his  own  bufinefs,  took  fo  little  care  of  his  education,  that  he  was  only  taught 
to  read:  but,  on  the  nth  of  May,  1724,  there  happened  a  great  eclipfe  of 
the  fun,  which  ftruck  the  mind  of  this  youth  with  an  ardent  defire  to  know 
the  reafon  of  it,  and  to  be  able  to  foretell  fuch  furprifing  events.  Five  or 
fix  years  after,  being  at  the  houfe  of  a  relation,  where  he  had  refided  fomc 
time,  a  pedlar  and  fortune-teller  took  a  lodging  at  the  fame  houfe,  and  got 
money  by  telling  of  fortunes  by  judicial  aftrology.  Young  Simpfon,  who  was 
now  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  looked  upon  this  man  as  a  prodigy,  and 
endeavoured  to  ingratiate  himfelf  into  his  favour ;  while  he  was  no  lefs  pleafed 
with  the  abilities  of  the  young  man.  The  pedlar  going  to  Briftol  fair,  left 
in  the  hands  of  young  Simpfon,  who  had  now  taught  himfelf  to  write,  an 
old  edition  of  Cocker's  Arithmetic,  to  which  was  fubjoined  a  Ihort  appendix 
on  algebra,  and  a  book  of  Partridge,  the  almanack-maker,  on  genitures  j  and 
thefe  he  had  perufed  to  fuch  purpofe,  during  his  friend's  abfence,  as  to  excite 
his  amazement  on  his  return.  Simpfon  foon  after,  by  the  advice  of  his  friend,. 
iTiade  a  public  profeffion  of  calling  nativities ;  and  laying  afide  the  bufinefs  of 
weaving,  foon  became  the  oracle  of  Bofworth  and  its  environs,  fo  that  fcarce 
a  courtfhip  advanced  to  a  match,  or  a  bargain  to  a  fale,  without  previoufly 
confulting  the  infallible  Simpfon  about  the  confequences.  But  at  length 
being  convinced  of  the  vain  foundation  and  fallacy  of  his  art,  he  dropped, 
the  profeffion  of  a  fortune-teller,  though  he  found  it  very  lucrative.  Being 
now  furnillied  with  a  fufficient  Hock  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry,. 
to  qualify  him  for  looking  into  the  Ladies  Diary,  of  which  he  had  afterwards 
the  direftion,  he  came  to  know  that  there  was  ftill  a  higher  branch  of  ma- 
thematical knowledge,  than  any  he  had  yet  been  acquainted  with,  and  this 
was  the  method  of  fluxions;  but  he  was  entirely  at  a  lofs  to  difcover  any 
Englilh  author  who  had  written  on  the  fubjeft,  except  Mr.  Hayes  i  and  that, 
gentleman's  work  being  a  folio,  and  then  pretty  fcarce,  he  was  unable  to. 
purchafe  it.  However,  an  acquaintance  lent  him  Mr.  Stone's  Fluxions,  by 
means  of  which,  and  his  own  penetrating  genius,  he  was  enabled,  in  a  very 
few  years,  to  compofe  a  much  more  accurate  treatife  on  that  fubje6l,  than 
had  ever  before  appeared  in  our  language. 

After  his  bidding  adieu  to  aftrology  and  its  emoluments,  he  was  driven 
to  great  hardfhips  to  procure  fubfiftence  for  his  family,  having  married  a. 
•widow  with  two  children,  who  foon  brought  him  two  more.  He  therefore 
came  up  to  London,  and  for  fome  time  worked  at  his  bufinefs  in  Spital- 
fields,  and  in  his  fpare  hours  taught  mathematics,  which  turned  to  a  very 
good   account. 

The  number  of  his  fcholars  now  increafing,  and  his  abilities  becoming  pub- 
licly known,  he  put  forth  propofals  for  printing,  by  fubfcription.  A  new  Trea- 
tife of  Fluxions,  with  the  Doftrine  of  Infinite  Series ;  and  this  work  was  pub- 
lilhed  in  1737.  In  1740  he  publilhed  a  Treatife  on  the  Nature  and  Laws  of 
Chance,  in  quarto  3  and  the  fame  year,  a  volume  of  EfiTays  on  feveral  curious 
and  ufeful  fubjeds  in  fpeculative  and  mixed  mathematics  ;  and  foon  after,  he 
received  a  diploma,  by  which  he  was  conftituted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Acade- 
my at  Stoekliolm.     In  1742  appeared  his  Dodrine  of  Annuities  and  Reverfions, 
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deduced  from  general  and  evident  principles,  with  ufeful  tables,  jfhewing  the 
value  of  fingle  and  joint  lives.  This  was  foon  followed  by  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining fome  remarks  on  a  late  book  on  the  fame  fubjed ;  and  alfo  by  a  work 
entitled  Mathematical  DilTertations  on  a  variety  of  Phyfical  and  Analytical  Sub- 
jeds.  His  next  publication  was  a  Treatife  of  Algebra,  wherein  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  are  fully  and  clearly  demonftrated ;  to  which  he  added  the  coa- 
ftrudion  of  a  great  number  of  geometrical  problems,  with  the  method  of  re- 
folving  them.  This  work  was  defigned  for  the  ufe  of  young  beginners,  and 
was  infcribed  to  William  Jones,  efq.  F.  R.  S. 

Through  Mr.  Jones's  intereft  and  folicitations,  Mr.  Simpfon  was,  in    1743, 
appointed  profeilbr  of  mathematics   in  the  king's  academy  at  Woolwich,   and 
foon  after  was  chofen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,    when  the  prefident  and 
council,  in  confideration  of  his  moderate  circumfbances,  were  pleafed  to  excufe 
his  admilTion  fees,  and  his  giving  bonds  for  the  fettled  future  payments.     At* 
the  academy,  he  exerted  all  his  abilities  in  inftrufting  the  pupils.     In  his  man- 
ner of  teaching,  he  had  a  peculiar  and  happy  addrefs,  a  certain  dignity  and  per- 
fpicuity,  tempered  with  fuch  a  degree  of  mildnels,  as  engaged  the  attention, 
efteem,  and  friendfnip  of  his  fcholars.     He  therefore  acquired  great  applaufe 
from  his  fuperiors  in  the  difcharge  of  his  duty.     His  application  and  clofe  con-  ■ 
finement,  however,    injured   his  health.     Exercife   and  a  proper  regimen  were 
prefcribed  to  him,  but  to  little  purpofe ;  for  his  fpirits  funk  gradually,   till  he 
became  incapable  of  performing  his  duty  at  the  academy.     At  length  his  phy-- 
ficians  advifed  his  native  air  for  his  recovery,  and  he  let  out  in  February,  176 1,. 
but  was  fo  fatigued  by  his  journey,  that,  upon  his  arrival  at  Bofworth,  he  be- 
took himfelf  to  his  chamber,  and  grew  continually  worfe  till  his  death,  which ^ 
happened  on  the  14th  of  May  that  year,  in  the  fifty-firil  year  of  his  age.    He. 
left  a  fon  and  daughter,  the  former  an  officer  in  the  royal  regiment  of  artillery  ;r 
and  the  king,  at  the  inftances  of  lord  Ligonier,  in  confideration  of  Mr.  Simp-- 
fon's  extraordinary    merit,    was  pleafed  to  grant  a  penfion  to  his  widow,  with 
handfome  apartments  adjoining  to  the  academy. 

Befides  ti\e  works  alread)  mentioned,  Mr.  Simpfon  publiilied,  i;  Elements 
of  Geometry  :  2.  Trigonometry,  plane  and  fpherical,  with  the  Conflru6lion  and. 
Application  of  Logarithms  :  3.  Seled  Exercifes  for  young  Proficients  in  the  Ma- 
thematics ;  4.  The  Dotlrine  and  Application  of  Fluxions,  two  volumes  odavo, 
in  which  all  the  obfcurities  and  defeds  in  his  former  work  on  that  fubjed,  are- 
removed,  and  the  whole  greatly  improved  :  5.  Mifcellaneous  Trads. 

SKELTON.  (John)  a  laureated  poet  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII.  was:- 
a  native  of  Cumberland,  and  was  educated  at  the  univerfity  of  Oxford;  after 
which,  entering  into  holy  orders,  he  was  made  redor  of  Difs  in  Norfolk  :  but 
*'  he  was  efteemed  (fays  Mr.  Wood)  more  fit  for  the  ftage,  than  the  pew  or^ 
pulpit."  He  is.  faid  to  have  fallen  into  fome  irregularities,  too  natural  to  poets, 
and  by  no  means  fuitable  to  the  clerical  charadtr.  His  poetical  talents,  how^- 
ever,  recommended  him  at  court,  and  obtained  him  the  poll  of  poet-laureat  to 
king  Henry  VIIL  who  was  pleafed  v/ith  his  produdions.  He  was  eminently 
learned  and  ingenious;  but  licentious,  even  to  fcurrility,  in  his  fatires  upon 
fome  of  the  regular  clergy;  and  even  dared  to  lafh  cardinal  Wolley,  whieh 
occafioned  his  taking  fanduary  in  Weftminfter-abbey,  under  the  protedion  of 
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"Johnlflip  the  abbot.  He  died  there  on  the  iiQ:  of  June,  1529,  and  was  buried' 
■  in  the  church  of  St.  Margaret,  Weflminfter.  Erafmus  fpeaks  very  honourably 
^of  Skelton,  ilyling  him,  in  an  epiftle  to  Henry  VIII.  *'  Britannicarum  Litera- 
rum  Lumen  et  Decus."  His  works  were  reprinted  in  ofcavo,  in  1736.  "  If 
appears  by  his  poem  entitled  the  Crown  of  Laurel,  (fays  Mrs.  Cooper)  that 
his  performances  were  very  numerous,  though  fo  few  of  them  remain.  In  thefe 
there  is  a  very  rich  vein  of  wit,  humour,  and  poetry,  though  much  debafed 
by  the  ruft  of  the  age  he  lived  in.  His  fatires  are  remarkably  broad,  open,  and 
ill-bred ;  the  verfe  cramped  by  a  very  fhort  meafure,  and  encumbered  with  fuch 
a  profufion  of  rhim.es,  as  makes  the  poet  almoft  as  ridiculous  as  thofe  he  en- 
deavours to  expofe.  In  his  more  ferious  pieces,  he  is  not  guilty  of  this  abfur- 
.dity,  and  confines  hirafelf  to  a  regular  ftanza,  according  to  the  then  reigning 
aTiode.  His  Bouge  of  Court  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  poem  of  great  merit :  it  abounds 
■with  wit,  and  im.agination  ;  and  argues  him  well  verfed  in  human  nature,  and 
the  manners  of  that  infinuating  place.  The  allegorical  charaders  are  finely 
defcribed,  and  as  well  fuftained." 

SLOANE  (Sir  Hans)  baronet,  an  eminent  phyfician  and  naturalift,  and  foun- 
der of  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  was  of  Scottifh  extra6lion,  and  born  at  Killileagh, 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  i6th  of  April,  1660.  The  firft  bent  of  his  genius 
■he  dire6led  to  the  ftudy  of  nature,  and  this  was  encouraged  by  a  fuitable  edu- 
cation. He  chofe  phyfic  for  his  profeflion,  and,  to  attain  a  perfeft  knowledge 
of  its  feveral  branches,  repaired  to  London,  where  he  attended  all  the  public 
ledures  of  anatomy  and  medicine,  learned  chemiflry,  and  ftudied  botany  in 
Chelfea  garden.  His  turn  to  natural  hiftory  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  Boyle  and  Mr.  Ray,  which  he  carefully  cultivated  by  communicating  to 
them  all  his  curious  or  ufeful  obfervations.  After  ftaying  four  years  in  Lon- 
don, he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  attended  the  hofpitals,  and  heard  the  leftures 
of  Tournefort,  du  Verney,  and  other  eminent  mafters.  He  then  went  to  Mont- 
pellier,  and  having  fpent  a  year  there  in  colleding  plants,  travelled  through 
Languedoc  with  the  fame  view,  and  in  1684  returned  to  London,  when  he 
tranfmitted  to  Mr.  Ray  a  great  variety  of  plants  and  feeds,  which  that  ingenious 
naturalift  has  defcribed,  with  proper  acknowledgements,  in  his  Hiftoria  Planta- 
rum.  .About  this  time  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Sydenham,  who  took 
him  into  his  houfe,  and  recommended  him  in  the  warmeft  manner  to  pra6tice. 
Soon  after,  he  was  chofen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  college  of 
Phyficians.  But  his  defire  of  making  new  difcoveries  in  the  produ6tions  of  na- 
ture, induced  him  to  take  a  voyage  to  Jamaica,  in  quality  of  phyfician  to 
Chriftopher,  duke  of  Albemarle,  governor  of  that  ifland ;  and  though  he  ftaid 
there  but  fifteen  months,  he  brought  from  thence  fuch  a  variety  of  plants,  as 
greatly  furpriied  Mr.  Ray,  who  did  not  think  there  had  been  fo  many  to  be 
found  in  both  the  Indies.  He  now  applied  himfelf  clofely  to  his  profeflion, 
and  on  the  firft  vacancy  was  chofen  phyfician  to  St.  Bartholomew's  hofpitalj 
when  he  applied  the  money  which  he  received  from  his  appointment  to  the  re- 
lief of  thofe  who  were  the  greateft  obje6ts  of  compafTion  in  the  hofpital,  being 
unwilling  to  enrich  himfelf  by  the  gains  he  made  of  giving  health  to  the  poor. 
In  1693  he  was  chofen  fecretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  immediately  revived 
the  publication  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfa<^ions,  which  had  been  omitted  for 
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fome  time;  and  he  continued  to  be  the  editor  of  them  till  the  year  17 12.  As 
in  his  earlieft  days  he  had  been  fond  of  natural  knowledge,  he  enriched  his  ca- 
binet with  every  thing  that  was  curious  in  art  or  nature ;  and  this  received  sL 
great  augmentation  by  a  bequeft  of  William  Courten,  efq.  who  had  employed 
the  greateft  part  of  his  time  and  fortune  in  colleiling  curiofities. 

The  fenfe  which  the  public  entertained  of  this  learned  phyfician's  merit, 
evidently  appears  by  the  honours  conferred  upon  him :  he  was  created  a  baro- 
net by  king  George  I.  chofen  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris,  pre- 
fident  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  and,  oq^  the  death  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
prefident  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  was  the  firft  in  England  who  introduced 
the  ufe  of  the  bark  into  general  practice,  not  only  in  fevers,  but  in  a  variety 
of  other  diflempers,  particularly  in  nervous  diforders,  in  mortifications,  and 
in  violent  haemorrhages.  His  efficacious  receipt  for  difeafes  in  the  eyes,  and 
his  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  are  well  known,  arid  warranted  by  fuccefs. 
Having  faithfully  difcharged  the  relpe6live  duties  of  the  places  he  enjoyed,  he 
retired  in  1740,  at  eighty  years  of  age,  to  Chelfea,  to  enjoy  in  a  peaceful  tran- 
quillity the  remains  of  a  well-fpent  life.  Here  he  continued  to  receive  the 
vifits  of  perfons  of  diftinftion,  and  of  learned  foreigners ;  and  admittance  was 
never  refufed  to  the  poor  who  came  to  confult  him  concerning  their  health. 
At  the  age  of  fixteen  he  had  been  feized  with  a  fpitting  of  blood,  which  con- 
fined him  to  his  chamber  for  three  years,  and  he  was  always  fubje6t  to  it  j  yet 
by  his  fobriety,  temperance,  and  moderation,  with  the  Occafional  ufe  of  the 
bark,  he  protraded  his  life  to  a  great  length,  without  even  feeling  the  infirmi- 
ties of  old  age;  and,  after  a  fliort  illnefs  of  three  days,  died  on  the  iith  of 
January,  1752,  in  his  ninety  fecond  year.  In  his  perfon  he  was  tall  and  well 
proportioned,  in  his  manners  eafy  and  engaging,  and  in  his  converfation  fpright- 
ly  and  agreeable.  Fie  was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  poor,  and  a  governor  of 
almoft  every  hofpital  about  London,  to  each  of  which  he  gave  one  hundred 
pounds  in  his  life-time,  and  at  his  death  a  more  confiderable  fum.  He  zea- 
loufly  promoted  every  defign  that  had  for  its  objeft  the  public  good.  He  laid 
the  plan  of  a  difpenfatory,  where  the  poor  might  be  furnilhed  with  proper  me- 
dicines at  prime  coft,  which,  by  the  affiftance  of  the  college  of  phyficians, 
was  afterwards  carried  into  execution.  He  gave  the  apothecaries  company  the 
entire  freehold  of  their  botanical  garden  at  Chelfea,  in  the  center  of  which  is 
a  ftatue  of  hirh  in  marble,  admirably  executed  by  Ryfbrack.  In  1732  he  exerted 
himfelf  in  promoting  the  eftablifnment  of  the  colony  in  Georgia;  in  1739  o^ 
the  Foundling-hofpital,  and  formed  the  plan  for  bringing  up  the  children. 
His  noble  cabinet  of  curiofities  he  bequeathed  to  the  public,  on  condition- 
that  the  fum  of  twenty  thoufand  pounds  iliould  be  paid  to  his  family;  and 
alfo  his  library,  confiding  of  above  50,000  volumes,  347  of  which  were  illuf- 
trated  with  cuts  coloured  from  nature,  and  3566  were  in  manufcript.  He 
wrote  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  Jamaica,  in  two  volumes  folio  :  this  elaborate 
work  (fays  Dr.  Friend)  greatly  tends  to  the  honour  of  our  country,  and  the 
enriching  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

SMALRIDGE  (Dr.  George)  an  Englifli  prelate  and  very  elegant  writer, 
was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Eitchfield  in  Staffordihire,  and  educated  in  <:^ram- 
mar-learning  at  Wellminfter-fchool,  where  he  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  hTs  ex- 
cellent parts,  and  his  inclination  for  the  belles  lettres.     Here  it  was  that  lie 
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wrote,  at  the  requeft  of  Elias  Aflimole,  efq.  two  elegies,  one  in  Latin,  the 
other  in  Englilh,  upon  the  death  of  Williann  Lilly  the  aftrologer.  In  1682  he 
was  removed  to  Chriit-church  college  in  Oxford,  where  in  due  time  he  took 
both  the  degrees  in  arts  and  divinity.  He  gave  an  early  fpecimen  of  his  abilities 
and  learning,  by  publifhing,  in  1687,  Animadverfions  on  a  Piece  upon  Church- 
Government ;  and,  in  1689,  a  Latin  poem  of  his  made  its  appearance,  entitled, 
Au5iio  Davifiana  Oxonii  habita  per  GuL  Cooper  &  Edw.  Millington  Bibliopolas 
Londinenfes.  Having  taken  orders,  he  in  1693  obtained  a  prebend  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Litchfield  ;  after  which  he  was  chofen  minifter  of  the  new  chapel 
in  Tothill-fields,  Weftminfter.  Soon  after,  he  was  made  canon  of  Chrift-church,, 
Oxford,  and  tlien  dean  of  Carlifle.  In  17 13  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery 
of  Chrift-church,  and,  in  the  enfuing  year,  to  the  bifhopric  of  Briftol.  Upon, 
the  accelTion  of  king  George  I.  he  was  appointed  lord  high  almoner  to  his  ma- 
jefty ;  but  refufing  to  concur  with  the  other  bifhops  in  figning  the  declaration 
againft  the  rebellion  in  17 15,  he  was  deprived  of  that  employment.  His  death 
happened  on  the  27th  of  September,  1719.  Sixty  of  his  fermons  were  pub- 
liflied  in  1724,  in  one  volume  folio  :  they  fliew  the  polite  fcholar,  and  the  man 
of  fenfe.  His  Latin  fpeech  at  the  preienting  Dr.  Atterbury  as  prolocutor  of 
the  lower  houfe  of  .convocation,  has  been  likewife  printed. 

SMITH  (Edmund)  an  ingenious  Englilli  poet,  was  the  only  fon  of  Mr. 
Neale,  an  eminent  merchant,  by  a  daughter  of  baron  Lechmere,  and  was  born 
in  1668.  His  father  meeting  with  misfortunes  that  were  foon  followed  by  his 
death,  occafioned  the  fon's  being  left  young  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Smith,  who 
having  married  his  father's  filter,  treated  him  with  as  much  tendernefs  as  if  he 
had  been  his  own  child,  and  placed  him  an  Weftminfter-fchool,  under  the  caie 
of  Dr.  Bufby.  After  the  death  of  his  generous  guardian,  whofe  name  he  from 
gratitude  thought  proper  to  affume,  he  was  removed  to  Chrift-church,  Oxford, 
and  was  there  handfomely  maintained  by  his  aunt  till  her  death.  Some  time 
before  his  leaving  Chrift-church,  his  mother  fent  for  him  to  Worcefter,  and, 
to  wipe  off  the  afperfions^  that  fome  had  ignorantly  caft  on  his  birth,  acknow- 
ledged him  her  legitimate  fon.  He  pafled  through  the  exercifes  of  the  college 
and  univerfity  with  great  applaufe  :  he  was  well  verfed  in  all  the  Greek  and  Latin- 
claflics,  and  carefully  compared  with  them  the  moft  valuable  works  in  the  Eng- 
lifh,  French,  Spanilh,  and  Italian  languages ;  for  he  confidered  the  ancients  and 
moderns  not  as  rivals  for  fame,  but  as  architects  who  built  upon  the  fame  plan. 
His  tragedy  of  Phjedra  and  Hippolitus  was  a6ted  in  1707,  when  the  polite 
.world  were  fo  much  engrofTed  by  the  Italian  opera,  that  fenfe  was  facrificed  to 
found,  and  on  this  account  Mr.  Addifon  did  our  poet  the  honour  to  write  the 
prologue,  in  order  to  rally  the  vitiated  tafte  of  the  public.  This  admired  tra- 
gedy, with  a  poem  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  John  Philips,  his  moft  intimate  friend, 
three  or  four  odes,  and  a  Latin  oration  fpoken  publicly  at  Oxford,  were  pub- 
liftied  after  his  death  in  17 19,  under  the  name  of  his  Works.  Mr.  Smith,  al- 
though he  was  endowed  with  many  fhining  qualities,  had  fome  defefts  in  his 
condud,  one  of  which  was  his  extreme  careleflhefs  in  point  of  drefs ;  which 
fingularity  procured  him  the  name  of  Captain  Raggj  yet  his  perfon  was  fo  well 
formed,  that  this  could  not  render  it  difagreeable  ;  whence  the  fair  fex,  by  whom 
he  was  admired,  ufed  to  call  him  the  handfome  floven.  Upon  the  whole,  h« 
was  a  good-natured  man,  a  finiftied  fcholar,  a  great  poet,  and  a  difcerning.cri- 
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tic.     He  died  in  17 10,  in  the  forty-fecond  year  of  his  age,  at  the  feat  of  George 
Ducket,  efq.   in  Wiltfliire. 

SOMERS  (John,  lord)  chancellor  of  England,  one  of  the  moft  learned 
lawyers,  greateft  ftatefmen,  and  moft  difinterefted  patriots,  that  ever  appeared 
in  this  kingdom,  was  defcended  of  reputable  parents,  and  born  at  Worcefter 
in  the  year  1652.  He  ftudied  at  Tiinity-college  in  Oxford,  whence  he  re- 
moved to  the  Middle-Temple,  London,  where  he  intermixed  the  ftudy  of 
the  law  with  that  of  polite  literature.  Being  ftrongly  attached  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty,  and  zealous  to  maintain  them  in  their  full  force  and  vi- 
gour, he  wTote  a  piece  entitled  The  Hiftory  of  the  Succeffion  to  the  Crown 
of  England,  with  a  view  to  favour  the  attempt  made  to  exclude  the  duke 
of  York  from  the  throne.  In  168 1  he  had  a  confiderable  lliare  in  a  pam- 
phlet called  A  juft  and  modeft  Vindication  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  two 
laft  Parliaments.  In  1688  he  was  one  of  the  counfel  for  the  feven  bifhops 
at  their  trial  -,  and  Mr.  Granger  obferves,  that  "  he  difplayed  an  eloquence 
on  that  occafion,  worthy  of  Athens  or  Rome,  when  they  produced  their  moft 
finifhed  orators ;  and  an  honeft  zeal  for  liberty,  no  lefs  worthy  of  thofe 
republics,  when  they  produced  their  moft  diftinguiftied  patriots."  In  the  con- 
vention fummoned  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  which  met  on  the  2 2d  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1688-9,  Mr.  Somers  reprefented  his  native  city  of  Worcefter^  and 
was  one  of  the  managers  for  the  houfe  of  commons  at  a  conference  with 
the  lords  upon  the  word  Abdicated. 

Soon  after  the  acceffion  of  the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange,  he  was 
appointed  folicitor-general,  and  received  the  honour  of  knight-hood.  In 
1692  he  was  made  attorney-general,  and  the  next  year  was  advanced  to  the 
poft  of  lord-keeper  of  the  great  feal.  In  1697  he  was  created  baron  cf 
Eveftiam  in  the  county  of  Worcefter,  and  lord  high  chancellor  of  England ; 
and  for  the  fupport  of  thofe  honours  and  dignities,  his  majefty  made  him 
a  grant  of  the  manors  of  Ryegate  and  Howlegh  in  Surry,  and  another 
grant  of  2100I.  per  annum  out  of  the  fee-farm  rents.  However,  in  thq 
Beginning  of  the  year  1700,  he  was  removed  from  the  poft  of  lord  chan- 
cellor, and  the  year  following  was  impeached  by  the  commons  of  high  crimes 
and  mifdemeanors,  of  which  he  was  acquitted  upon  trial  by  the  houfe  of 
lords.  He  then  retired  to  a  ftudious  courfe  of  life,  and  was  chofen  prefi- 
dent  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  had  been  long  a  member.  In  1706 
he  had  a  principal  hand  in  concluding  the  treaty  of  union  between  England 
and  Scotland.  Two  years  after,  he  was  appointed  prefident  of  the  council  j 
but  upon  the  change  of  the  miniftry  in  17 10,  was  diverted  of  that  employ- 
ment. In  the  latter  end  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  his  health  began  to  decline, 
and  even  his  faculties  to  be  impaired  j  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  this 
circumftance,  that  upon  the  acceflion  of  George  I.  he  had  no  other  poft 
than  a  feat  at  the  council-table.  He  died  of  an  ajopleftic  fit,  the  26th  of 
April,  1716.  Mr.  Addifon  has  drawn  his  lordftiip's  charafter  in  a  moft  beau- 
tiful manner  in  the  Freeholder,  and  reprefents  him  as  a  man  of  virtue,  re." 
ligion,  and  humanity,  adorned  with  learning,  and  bleft  with  the  moft  ftiining 
accomplifliments. 

Mr.  Walpole   obferves  of  this   illuftrious  nobleman,    that  "  he  was  one  of 
thofe   divine  men,    who,    like    a  chapel    in    a    palace,    remain    unprofaned, 
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while  all  the  reft  is  tyranny,  corruption,  and  folly.  All  the  traditional  ac- 
counts of  him,  the  hiftorians  of  the  laft  age,  and  it's  befV  authors,  reprefent 
him  as  the  moft  incorrupt  lawyer,  and  the  honefteft  ftatefman,  as  a  mafter- 
orator,  a  genius  of  the  fineft  tafte,  and  as  a  patriot  of  the  nobleft  and  ^oft 
extenfive  views ;  as  a  man  who  difpenfed  bleffings  by  his  life,  and  planned 
them  for  pofterity.     He  was  at  once  the  model  of  Addifon,  and  the  touch- 

ftone  of  Swift. The  momentous  times  in  which  he  lived,  gave  lord  Somers 

opportunities  of  difplaying  the  extent  of  his  capacity,  and  the  patriotifm  of 
his  heart.  The  excellent  ballance  of  our  conflitution  never  appeared  in  a 
clearer  light  than  with  relation  to  this  lord,  who,  though  impeached  by  a 
mifguided  houfe  of  commons,  with  all  the  intemperate  folly  that  at  times  dif- 
graced  the  free  ftates  of  Greece,  yet  had  full  liberty  to  vindicate  his  inno- 
cence, and  manifcft  an  integrity,  which  could  never  have  fhone  fo  bright, 
nnlefs  it  had  been  juridically  afperfed.  In  our  conflitution,  Ariflides  may 
be  traduced,  clamoured  againft,  and  when  matter  is  wanting,  fum.mary  ad- 
dreffes  may  be  propofed  or  voted  for  removing  him  for  ever  from  the  fervice 
of  the   government;    but   happily    the   factious    and  the    envious   have   not  a 

power  of  condemning  by  a  fhell,  which  many  of  them  cannot  lign. It  was 

no  inglorious  part  of  this  great  chancellor's  life,  that,  when  removed  from  the 
adminiftration,  his  labours  were  ftill  dedicated  to  the  fervice  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  his  country.  In  this  fituation,  above  all  the  little  prejudices 
of  a  profellion,  for  he  had  no  profefTion  but  that  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus, 
he  fet  himfelf  to  correft  the  grievances  of  the  law,  and  to  mend  the  vo- 
cation he  had  adorned.*" 

Lord  Somers  was  not  only  a  munificent  patron  of  learning  and  learned 
men,  but  was  alfo  himfelf  an  author.  He  wrote  feveral  pieces  on  the  fubje6l 
of  politics,  &c.  and  tranflated  into  Engl ifh  two  of  Ovid's  Epiftles,  and  Plutarch's 
Life  of  Alcibiades. 

SOMNER  (William)  an  eminent  antiquarian,  was  the  fon  of  William 
Somner,  regifler  of  the  court  of  Canterbury,  and  was  born  in  that  city  in 
March  1606.  He  was  educated  at  the  free-fchooi  of  Canterbury ;  after  which 
he  was  placed  as  clerk  to  his  father,  in  the  ecclefiaftical  courts  of  that  dio- 
cefe,  and  at  length  was  preferred  to  a  creditable  ofRce  in  thofe  courts  by 
archbifhop  Laud.  His  leifure  hours  he  employed  in  the  ftudy  of  antiquities, 
the  firfl  fruits  of  which  were  his  Antiquities  of  Canterbury,  publiflied  in 
the  year  1640.  This  performance  gained  him  a  great  and  deferved  reputation. 
He  afterwards  fludied  the  Saxon  language,  of  which  he  became  a  moft  ac- 
complilhed  mafler :  he  was  alfo  a  confiderable  proficient  in  the  old  Gallic, 
Irifh,  Scotch,  Gothic,  Sclavonian,  German,  and  in  moft  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  tongues  of  Europe.  He  adhered  to  king  Charles  I.  in  the  time  of 
his  troubles;  and  when  he  faw  him  brought  to  the  block,  his  zeal  could  no 
longer  contain  itfelf,  but  broke  out  into  an  empafTioned  elegy,  entitled.  The 
Infecurity  of  Princes,  confidered  in  an  occafional  Meditation  upon  the  King's 
late  Sufferings  and  Death.  This  was  foon  followed  by  another  poem  in  de- 
fence of  that  monarch. 

Mr«  Somner  was  at  length  folicited  by  his  friends  to  compile  a  didionary 
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©f  the  Saxon  language ;  and  for  his  fupport  while  he  was  engaged  in  this 
laborious  work,  Roger  Spelman,  efq.  beftowed  upon  him  the  ftipeiid  fettled 
en  the  Saxon  le6lure  at  Cambridge,  founded  by  his  grandfather  Sir  Henry 
Spelman.  This  valuable  dictionary  was  publifhed  at  Oxford  in  1659.  Jult 
before  the  Reftoration,  Mr.  Somner"  was  imprifoned  in  the  caflle  of  Deal, 
for  endeavouring  to  procure  perfons  to.  petition  for  a  free  parliament.  In 
1660  he  was  appointed  matter  of  St,  John's  Hofpital  in  the  f^jburbs  of  Can- 
terbury, and  about  the  fame  time  auditor  of  Chrifl-Church  in  that  city.  He 
died  on  the  30th  of  March,  1669,  when  his  books  and  manufcripts  were 
purchafed  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury.  '  Befides  the  above-men- 
tioned works,  he  wrote  an  excellent  treatife  of  Gavel-kind,  a  treatife  of  the 
Roman  ports  and  forts  in  Kent,  and  fome  other  pieces.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  integrity  and  fimplicity  of  manners :  and  among  his  friends  and  cor- 
refpondents  were  the  arch-bifhops  Laud  and  Ufher,  Sir  Robert  Cotton*, 
Sir  William   Dugdale,    Sir   John  Marfham,    and   Eiias    Afhmole,    efq. 

SOUTHERN  (Thomas)  a  celebrated  dramatic  author,  was  born  (accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Theophilus  Cibber's  account)  at  Dublin,  in  the  year  of  the  Refto- 
ration,  and  was  early  educated  in  the  univerfity  there.  In  the  eighteenth  year 
of  his  age  he  came  over  to  England,  and  fettled  in  the  Middle-Temple, 
London,  where,  inftead  of  ftudying  the  law,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  wri- 
ting of  plays,  from  which  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  drawn  a  very  handfome 
fubfiftance.  His  firft  tragedy,  called  the  Perfian  Prince,  or  Loyal  Brother, 
was  reprefented  in  1682,  at  a  time  when  the  tory  intereft  was  triumphant; 
and  the  charader  of  the  Loyal  Brother  was  doubtlefs  intended  to  compliment 
the  duke  of  York,  who,  after  his  acceflion  to  the  throne,  rewarded  Mr.  South- 
ern by  giving  him  a  captain's  commifTion,  which  he  enjoyed  but  a  fhort  time. 
He  fpent  the  lafl  ten  years  of  his  life  at  Weftminfter,  and  conftantly  atten- 
ded the  abbey-fervice ;  being,  it  is  faid,  particularly  fond  of  church  mufic. 
He  died  the  26th  of  May,  1746,  when  he  was  upwards  of  eighty-five 
years  of  age.  Dryden  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  our  author's  abilities, 
and  prefixed  a  copy  of  verfes'to  a  comedy  of  his,  called  the  Wife's  Excufe, 
a6led  in  1692.  On  the  night  that  Southern's  Innocent  Adultery  was  firft 
performed,  which  is  one  of  the  mod  afFefting  plays  in  our  language,  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  prefent  took  occafion  to  afk  Dryden,  what  was  his  opinion 
of  Southern's  genius;  who  replied,  that  he  thought  him  fuch  another  poet 
as  Otway.  The  moft  finifhed  of  all  his  plays  is  his  Oroonoko,  or  the 
Royal  Slave,  which  is  founded  on  a  true  •  ftory  related  by  Mrs.  Behn 
in  one  of  her  novels.  His  works  have  been  printed  in  three  volumes 
duodecimo. 

*  **  Sir  Robert  Cotton  (fays  Mr.  Granger)  was  a  cliftingLiifted  member  of  tlie  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries, in  the  reigns  of  Elizabetli  and  James  I.  He  began  to  make  his  curious  and  valuable  col- 
Ifdfiion  of  manufcripts  in  1588  ;  and,  in  1603,  received  the  honour  of  knighthoi)d.  He  was  often 
Confulted  by  the  kiag  and  the  legiflature  in  difficult  points,  relating  to  ancient  cuftoms  and  privile- 
ges. He  wrote  a  book  on  duelling,  and  the  life  of  Henry  III.  vk-as  the  colleftor  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Records,  publiflied  by  Prynne  ;  and  was,  to  his  immortal  honour,  the  founder  of  the  Cot- 
ton Library.  This  Is  now  in  the  Britilh  Mufeuni,  and  is  a  moft  valuable  augmentation  of  the  li- 
ttrary  trealure  of  the  public.  He  was  the  tirft  that  coUecTted  Euglilh  coins  ;  and  the  firft  engra- 
vings which  we  have  in  that  kind  of  antiquity,  were  taken  from  originals  in  his  collecT.ion,  He 
died  the  6th  of  May,  1631,  at  the  age  of  lixty."     Granger's  Biographical  Hijory  of  England. 
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SPEED  (John)  an  hiflorian  of  great  merit,  was  born  at  Farrington  in  Chef-, 
hire,  in  the  year  1552.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  bufinefs  of  a  taylor,  and 
was  free  of  the  company  of  merchant-taylors  in  the  city  of  London.  But  being 
by  the  generofity  of  Sir  Fulk  Greville  enabled  to  profecute  thofe  ftudies  which 
his  inclination  led  him  to,  he  publiihed,  in  1606,  "  The  Theatre  of  the  Em- 
pire of  Great  Britain ;  prefenting  an  exad  Geography  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland;  and  Ireland,  and  the  Ifles  adjoining;  with  the  Shires,  Hundreds, 
Cities,  and  Shire-Towns,  within  the  Kingdom  of  England,  divided  and  defcribed 
by  John  Speed."  Thefe  maps  were  the  bell  that  had  till  then  been  made  of 
the  Britilh  dominions  ;  and  were  defigned  as  an  apparatus  to  his  Hiftory,  which 
was  firft  publiihed  in  16 14,  with  the  following  title:  "  The  Hiftory  of 
Great  Britain  under  the  Conquefls  of  the  Romans,  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Nor- 
mans ;  their  Originals,  Manners,  Wars,  Coins,  and  Seals ;  with  the  Succeffions, 
Lives,  Afts,  and  Iffues  of  the  Englifh  Monarchs,  from  Julius  Caefar  to  our 
moft  gracious  Sovereign  King  James."  Mr.  Speed  received  fome  communi- 
cations and  affiftances  in  this  work  from  fome  learned  antiquaries,  with  whom 
he  was  acquainted.  There  are  prefixed  to  it  recommendatory  poems  in  Latin, 
French,  and  Englilh,  by  Sir  Henry  Spelman  and  others;  and  many  writers- 
have  fpoken  of  it  in  terms  of  high  commendation.  Mr.  Speed  was  alfo  author 
of  "  The  Cloud  of  Witneffes,  viz.  the  Genealogies  of  Scripture,  confirming 
the  Truth  of  Holy  Hiftory,  and  Humanity  of  Chrift."  This  was  prefixed  to 
the  new  tranllation  of  the  Bible  in  161 1,  and  printed  in  moft  of  the  fubfequent 
antient  editions  of  the  fame.  It  was  likewife  publiihed  by  itfelf  in  16 16,  8vo. 
and  king  James  I.  granted  him  a  patent  for  fecuring  the  property  of  this  to 
himfelf  and  his  heirs. 

Mr.  Speed  died  at  London  on  the  28th  of  July,  1629,  and  v/as  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  where  a  monument  was  erefted  to  his  memory. 
Bifliop  Nicolfon  fays,  that  "  he  was  a  perfon  of  extraordinary  induftry  and  at-, 
tainments  in  the  ftudy  of  antiquities,  and  feems  not  altogether  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  fummus  et  eruditus  Antiquarius,  given  him  by  one  who  was  certainly 
fo  himfelf."  By  his  v/ife  Sufannah,  with  whom  he  lived  fifty-feven  years,  he 
had  twelve  fons,  and  fix  daughters.  One  of  his  ions,  named  John,  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  became  an  eminent  phyncian. 

SPELMAN  (Sir  Henry)  a  moft  learned  and  induftrious  antiquary,  was  def- 
cended  of  an  ancient  family,  and  born  at  a  village  near  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  about 
tlie  year  1561.  Before  he  was  quite  fifteen,  he  was  fent  to  Trinity-college 
in  Cambridge,  whence,  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  he  removed  to  Lincoin's- 
Inn  to  ftudy  the  law.  Having  continued  there  almoft  three  years,  he 
returned  to  his  native  county,'  and  iettling  as  a  country-gentleman  and 
farmer,  divided  his  time  between  ftudy  and  bufinefs.  He  now  married 
the  eldeft  daughter  of  John  L'Eftrange,  a  gentleman  of  Norfolk;  and  was 
rnade  high  ilieriff  of  that  county. in  the  fecond  year  of  the  reign  of  James  I. 
He  was  afterwards  fent  by  that  prince  three  times  into  Ireland  upon  public 
bufinefs,  and  at  home  was  appointed  one  of  the  commifiloners  for  enquiring 
into  the  oppreffion  of  exaded  fees :  he  was  alfo  knighted  by  king  James,  who 
had  a  particular  efteem  for  him.  When  he  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  refolv- 
ing  to  apply  himfelf  i-nore  clofcly  to  ftudy  than  he  had  hitherto  done,  he  left 
the  country,  and  iettled  v/ith  his  wife  and  family  in  London,  where  he  colled- 
«d  fuch   books   and  manufcripts  as  had  relatioo^to  the  fubjefc  of  antiquities. 
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In  1613  he  publlfhed  his  treatife  De  non  temerandis  EccU/iiSy  and,  in  1626,  the 
firft  part  of  his  Gloffary  of  the  Saxon  Tongue,  which  he  never  completed, 
^he  next  work  that  he  entered  upon  was  win  edition  of  the  Englifli  Councils,  the 
firft  volume  of  which  came  out  in  1639. 

Sir  Henry  Spelman  was  a  member  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  in  London, 
and  the  intimate  friend  of  Camden  and  Sir  Robert  Cotton.  He  was  not  only 
well  (killed  in  the  learned  languages,  but  was  alfo  a  great  mafter  of  the  Saxon 
tongue,  of  which  he  is  juftly  efteemed  a  chief  reftorer,  and  for  which  he  fcccled 
a  lefture  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  His  principal  works,  which  are  in 
Latin,  will  lall  as  long  as  the  language  in  which  they  are  written  :  of  thefe 
his  Englifh  Councils,  and  his  Gloffary,  hold  the  firft  place.  This  great  anti- 
quary died  full  of  years,  and  of  literary  and  virtuous  fame,  in  1641  j  and  was  in- 
terred in  Weftminfter- abbey.  In  1698  his  pofthumous  works,  relating  to  the 
laws  and  antiquities  of  England,  were  publifhed  by  Mr.  Edmund  Gibfon,  after- 
wards biftiop  of  London.  His  eldeft  fon.  Sir  John  Spelman,  publiftied  the 
Saxon  Pfalter  in  1641,  4to.  from  an  old  manufcript  found  in  Sir  Henry's  li- 
brary, and  alfo  wrote  the  Life  of  King  Alfred  the  Great  in  Englifti,  printed  at 
Oxford  in  1709. 

SPENSER  (Edmund)  an  excellent  Englifli  poet  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
was  born  in  London,  and  educated  at  Pembroke-hall  in  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1572,  and  that  of  mafter  in  1576.  At 
his  firft  fetting  out  into  the  world,  his  fortune  and  intereft  feem  to  have  been 
very  inconfiderable.  After  he  had  continued  fom.e  time  at  college,  and  laid 
that  foundation  of  learning,  which,  joined  to  his  natural  genius,  qualified  him 
to  rife  to  fo  great  a  reputation  as  a  poet,  he  ftood  for  a  fellowlliip,  in  compe- 
tition with  Mr.  Lancelot  Andrews,  afterwards  biftiop  of  Wincheiler,  in  which 
he  was  unfuccefsful.  This  difappointment,  together  with  the  narrownefs  of  his 
circumftances,  forced  him  to  quit  the  univerfity  j  and  we  find  him  next  refiding 
at  the  houfe  of  a  friend  in  the  north,  where  he  fell  in  love  with  his  Rofahnd, 
whom  he  lb  finely  celebrates  in  his  paftoral  poems,  and  of  whofe  cruelty  he  has 
written  fuch  pathetic  compla'nts.  It  is  probable  that  about  this  time  Spenfer's 
genius  began. firft  to  diftinguifti  itfeif  j  for  the  Shepherd's  Calendar,  which  is  fo 
full  of  his  unprofperous  paffion  for  Rofalind,  was  among  the  firft  of  his  works 
of  note,  and  the  fuppofition  is  ftrengthened  by  the  confideration  that  poetry  is 
frequently  the  ofi^spring  of  love  and  retirement.  This  work  he  addreffed,  bv  a 
fnor't  dedication,  to  the  illuftrious  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  was  then  in  the  high- 
eft  reputation  for  v/it  and  gallantry,  and  the  moft  popular  of  all  the  courtiers 
of  that  age ;  and,  as  he  was  himfeif  a  writer,  who  excelled  in  the  fabulous  or 
inventive  part  of  poetry,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  was  ftruck  with  our  author's 
genius,  and  became  fenfible  of  his  merit.  A  ftory  is  told  of  him  by  Mr.  Hughes, 
which  we  lliall  prefent  to  the  reader,  as  it  ferves  to  iliuftrate  the  humanity  and 
penetration  of  Sidney,  as  well  as  the  excellent  genius  of  Spcnler.  It  is  faid  that 
our  poet  was  a  ftranger  to  this  gentleman,  when  he  began  to  write  his  Fairy  Queen, 
and  that  he  took  occafion  to  go  to  Leiccfter-houfe,  and  introduce  himfeif,  by 
fending  in  to  Sir  Philip  a  copy  of  the  ninth  canto  of  the  firft  book  of  that  poem, 
Sidney  was  much  furprifed  with  the  defcription  of  defpair  in  that  canto,  and 
is  faid  to  have  ftiewn  an  unufual  "kind  of  tranfport  on  the  difcovery  of  fo  new 
and  uncommon  a  genius.  Afiier  he  had  rend  fome  ftanzas,  he  turned  to  his 
fteward,  and  bid  him  giv^  the  perfon  who  'brought. thofe  verfes  fifty  pounds; 
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but  upon  reading  the  next  ibnza,  he  ordered  the  fum  to  be  doubled.  The 
fteward  was  no  lefs  furprifed  than  his  mailer,  and  thought  it  his  duty  to  make 
fome  delay  in  executing  fo  fudden  and  lavifh  a  bounty;  but  upon  reading 
one  ftanza  more,  Sir  Philip  railed  the  gratuity  to  two  hundred  pounds,  and 
commanded  the  fteward  to  give  it  immediately,  left,  as  he  read  further,  he 
might  be  tempted  to  give  away  his  whole  eftate.  From  this  time  he  ad- 
micted  the  author  to  his  acquaintance  and.  converfation,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  his  being  known  and  received  at  court.  Though  this  feemed  a  pro- 
mifing  omen,  to^be  thus  introduced  at  court,  yet  he  did  not  inftantly  reap 
any  advantage  from  it.  He  was  indeed  created  poet  laureat  to  queen  Eli- 
zabeth :  but  he  for  fome  time  wore  a  barren  laurel,  and  poflefled  the  place 
without  the  penfion.  The  lord-treafurer  Burleigh  had  no  tafte  for  Spenfer's 
merit,    and  is  faid  to  have  intercepted  the    queen's    favours  to  him. 

Thefe  difcouragements  greatly  funk  our  author's  fpirits,  and  accordingly 
we  find  him  pouring  out  his  heart  in  complaints  of  fo  injurious  and  unde- 
ferved  a  treatment;  which,  probably,  would  have  been  lefs  unfortunate  to 
him,  if  his  noble  patron,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  had  not  been  fo  much  abfent 
from  court,  as  by  his  employments  abroad,  and  the  fliare  he  had  in  the 
Low  Country  wars,  he  was  obliged  to  be.  In  a  poem  of  Spenfer's,  called  the 
Ruins  of  Time,  which  was  written  fome  time  after  Sidney's  death,  the  au- 
thor feems  to  allude  to  the  difcouragements  already  mentioned,  in  the  fol- 
lowing ftanza: 

"  O  grief  of  griefs  !  O  gall  of  all  good  hearts! 
"  To  fee  that  virtue   ftiould  defpifed  be, 
"  Of  fuch  as  firft  were   rais'd  for   virtue's  parts, 
"  And  now   broad-fpreading  like  an  aged   tree. 
"Let   none  ftioot  up    that  nigh  them  planted  be; 
"  O  let  not  thefe,    of  whom   the  mufe  is  fcorn'd, 
"  Alive,    or  dead,    be  by  the  mufe  adorn'd. 

Thefe  lines  are  certainly  meant  to  refle6t  on  Burleigh  for  negleding  him, 
and  the  lord-treafurer  afterwards  conceived  a  hatred  towards  him  for  the  far 
tire  which  he  apprehended  was  levelled  at  him  in  Mother  Hubbard's  Tak. 
In  this  poem,  Spenfer  has,  in  the  moft  lively  manner,  pointed  out  the  mis- 
fortune of  depending  on  court-favours.  The  lines  which  follow  a»'e,  among 
others,    very  remarkable  : 

*'  Full  little  knoweft  thou,    that  haft  not  try'd, 
"  What  hell  it  is  in  fuing  long  to  bide  : 
"  To  lofe  good  days,    that  might  be  better  fpentj 
'*  To  wafte  long   nights  in  penfive   difcontent ; 
"  To  fpeed  to-day,  ■  to  be  put  back  to-morrow, 
"  To  feed   on  hope,    to  pine  with  fear  and  forro^  j 
*'  To  have  thy  prince's  grace,    yet  want  her  peers, 
"  To  have   thy  afking,    yet  wait  many  years ; 
'<  To  fret  thy  foul  with   crolTes,    and  with  care, 
"To  eat   thy  heart  with  comfordels  defpa^r; 
**  To  fawn,    to  crouch,   to  wait,    to  ride,  to  run^ 
**  To  fpend,    to  give,    to  want,   to  be   undone,'* 

As 
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As  this  "was  very  much  the  author's  cafe,  it  probably  was  this  particular 
paflage  in  that  poem  which  gave  offence ;  for,  as  Mr.  Hughes  obferves,  even 
the  fighs  of  a  miferable  man,  arc  fometimes  relented  as  ^n  affront  by  him 
who  is  the  occafion  of  them.  There  is  a  flory  related  by  fome  as  a  matter 
of  fad,  commonly  reported  at  that  time,  which  reflects  upon  the  chara6lcr 
of  Burleigh;  but  it  is  difcredited  by  Dr.  Birch,  and  other  judicious  hifto- 
rians  and  critics,  becaufe  the  fame  circumitances  are  recorded  to  have  hap- 
pened to  a  poet  of  inferior  merit,  and  the  poetical  petition  here  given  as 
Spenfer's  compofition,  is  afcribed  to  the  inferior  bard.  It  is  faid  that  upon 
his  prefenting  fome  poems  to  the  queen,  Ihe  ordered  him  a  gratuity  of  one 
hundred  pounds  ;  but  the  lord  treafurer  Burleigh  objefting  to  it,  f3,id  with 
fome  fcorn  of  the  poet,  "What,  all  this  for  a  fong  r"  the  queen  replied, 
"  Then  give  him  what  is  reafon."  Spenfer  waited  for  Ibme  time ;  but  had 
the  mortification  to  find  himfelf  difappointed  of  her  ma.jefly's  bounty.  Upon 
this  he  took  an  opportunity  to  prefent  a  paper  to  queen  Elizabeth  in  the 
manner  of  a  petition,  in  which  he  reminded  her  of  the  order  ihe  had  given, 
in  the  following  lines: 

'*  I  was  promifed  on  a  time  ^ 

"  To  have  reafon  for  my  rhyme ; 
"  From  that  time  unto  this  feafon, 
*^  I  receiv'd  no    rhyme  nor  reafon.'* 

This  paper  produced  the  defired  effe£t;  for  the  queen,  after  fharply  repro- 
ving the  treafurer,  immediately  direded  the  payment  of  the  hundred  pounds 
fhe  had  firfl  ordered. 

In  the  year  1579,  Spenfer  was  fent  abroad  by  the  earl  of  Leiceflerj  but 
in  what  fervice  he  was  employed  is  uncertain.  When  the  lord  Grey  of  Wil- 
ton was  chofen  deputy  of  Ireland,  our  poet  was  recommended  to  be  his  fe- 
cretary.  This  drew  him  over  to  another  kingdom,  and  fettled  him  in  a  fcene 
of  life,  very  different  from  what  he  had  formerly  known;  but  that  he  un- 
derftood,  and  difcharged  his  employment  with  flvill  and  capacity,  appears  fuf- 
ficiently  by  his  difcourfe  on  the  ftate  of  Ireland.  His  life  was  now  freed  from 
the  difficulties  under  which  he  had  hitherto  flruggled  :  but  the  lord  Grey  beino* 
recalled  in  1582,  Spenfer  returned  with  him  to  England,  where  he  feems  to 
have  continued  till  the  untimely  deatli  of  his  gallant  patron,  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney, in  15863  with  which  cataftrophe  he  was  deeply  affeded.  His  fervices 
to  the  crown,  in  his  ftation  of  fecretary  to  the  lord  deputy,  were  recompen- 
fed  by  a  grant  from  queen  Elizabeth  of  three  thoufand  acres  of  land  in  the 
county  of  Cork.  This  induced  him  to  refide  in  Ireland.  His  houfe  was  at 
Kilcolman,  and  the  river  Mulla,  which  he  has  more  than  once  fo  beauti- 
fully introduced  in  his  poems,  ran  through  his  grounds.  About  this  time 
he  -contraded  an  intimate  friendlhip  with  the  great  and  learned  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  who  had  ferved  as  captain  under  the  lord  Grey.  His  elegant  poem, 
called,  Colin  Clout's  come  home  again,  in  which  Sir  Walter  Raleio-h  is  de- 
fcribed  under  the  name  of  the  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean,  is  a  beautiful  memo- 
rial of  his  friendfhip,  which  took  its  rife  from  a  fimilarity  of  tafle  in  the 
polite  arts.  Sir  Walter  afterwards  fixed  him  in  the  efteem  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth i    and,   through  his  recommendation,  her  maiefly  read  our  poet'*  writiriej. 
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He  now  fell  In  love  a  fecond  tinne,  with  a  merchant's  daughter,  in  which  he 
■was  more  fuccefsful  than  in  his  firft  amour.  He  wrote  upon  this  occafion  an 
elegant  epithalamium,  which  he  prefented  to  the  lady  on  the  bridal  day,  and  it 
has  configned  that  day  and  her  to  immortality.  In  this  pleafant,  eafy  fituation, 
our  author  finifhed  his  celebrated  poem  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  which  was  begun 
ancTcontinued  at  different  intervals  of  time,  and  of  which  he  at  firft  publiflied 
only  the  three  firft  books  j  to  thefe  were  added  three  more  in  a  following  edi- 
tion, but  the  fix  laft  books  were  unfortunately  loft  by  his  fervant,  whom  he 
had  in  hafte  fent  before  him  to  England.  Though  he  pafTed  his  life  for  fome 
time  very  ferenely  here,  yet  a  train  of  misfortunes  ftill  purfued  him,  and  in 
the  rebellion  of  the  earl  of  Defmond  he  wa's  plundered  and  deprived  of  his  ef- 
tate.  This  diftrefs  forced  him  to  return  to  England,  where,  for  want  of  fuch 
a  patron  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  he  was  plunged  into  new  calamities.  It  is  faid, 
by  Mr.  Hughes,  that  Spenfer  furvived  his  patron  about  twelve  years,  and 
died  in  the  Tame  year  with  his  powerful  enemy  the  lord  Burleigh,  1598.  He 
was  buried  in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  near  the  famous  Chaucer  -,  his  obfequies  were 
attended  by  the  poets  of  that  time,  and  others,  who  paid  the  laft  honours  to 
his  memory.  Several  copies  of  verfes  were  thrown  into  his  grave,  with  the 
pens  that  wrote  them,  and  a  monument  was  ereded  to  him  at  the  charge  of 
Robert  Devereux,  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Efi^ex. 

Mr.  Rymer  obferves,  that  "  Spenfer  may  be  reckoned  the  firft  of  our  heroic 
poets.  He  had  a  large  fpirit,  a  Iharp  judgment,  and  a  genius  for  heroic  poefy, 
perhaps  above  any  that  ever  wrote  fince  Virgil.  But  the  misfortune  is,  he 
wanted  a  true  idea,  and  loft  himfelf  by  following  an  unfaithful  guide.  Though 
befides  Homer  and  Virgil  he  had  read  Taflb,  yet  he  rather  fuftered  himfelf  to 
be  mifled  by  Ariofto  -,  with  whom,  blindly  rambling  on  marvellous  adven- 
tures, he  makes  no  confcience  of  probability.  All  is  fanciful  and  chimerical, 
without  any  uniformity,  or  without  any  foundation  in  truth.  In  a  word,  his 
poem  [the  Fairy  Qiieen]  is  perfed  Fairy  Eand."  Mr.  Dryden  fays,  that ,"  the 
Englifti  have  only  to  boaft  of  Spenfer  and  Milton  in  heroic  poetry,  who  nei- 
ther of  them  wanted  either  genius  or  learning  to  have  been  perfecSl  poets,  and 
yet  both  of  them  are  liable  to  many  cenfures.  For  there  is  no  uniformity  in 
the  defign  of  Spenfer;  he  aims  at  the  accompliftimcnt  of  no  one  aftion;  he 
rarfes  up  a  hero  for  every  one  of  his  adventures,  and  endows  each  of  them  with 
fome  particular  moral  virtue,  which  renders  them  all  equal,  without  fubordina- 
tion  or  preference.  The  original  of  every  knight  was  then  living  in  the  court 
of  queen  Elizabeth ;  and  he  attributed  to  each  of  them  that  virtue,  which  he 
thought  was  moft  confpicuous  in  them :  an  ingenious  piece  of  flattery,  though 

it  turned  not  much  to  his  account. His  obfolete  language,  and  the  ill  choice 

of  his  ftanza,  are  faults    but  of  the   fecond   magnitude.     For  notwithftanding 

the  firft,  he  is  ftill  intelligible,  at  leaft  after  a  little  praftice ;  and  for  the  laft, 

"  he  is  the  more  to  be  admired,  that,  labouring  under  fuch  a  difficulty,  his  verfes 

are  fo  numerous,  fo  various,  and  fo  harmonious,  that  only  Virgil,  whom  he  has 

profclTedly   imitated,   has  furpafTed  him  among  the  Romans,  and  only  Waller 

'  Among  the  Englifli."     Laftly,  Mr.  Hughes,  in  his  Remarks  on  the  Fairy  Queen 

'  of  Spenfer,  obferves,   that  "  the  chief  merit  of  this  poem  confifts  in  that  fur- 

prifing  vein  of  fabulous  invention,  which  runs  through  it,  and  enriches  it  every 

'where  with  imagery  and  defcriptions,    more  than  we   meet  with   in  any  other  . 

modern  poerji.  .  The  author  fcems  to  be  poffcfTed  of  a  kind  of  poetical  magic  j 
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and  the  figures  he  calls  up  to  our  view  rife  fo  thick  upon  us,  that  we  are  at 
once  pleafed  and  diftraded  by  the  exhauftlefs  variety  of  them  j  fo  that  his  faults 
may  in  a  manner  be  imputed  to  his  excellencies.  His  abundance  betrays 
him  into  excefs,  and  his  judgaient  is  overborne  by  the  torrent  of  his  imagina- 
tion." 

SPRAGGE  (Sir  Edward)  an  Engliih  admiral,  diftinguiihed  by  his  abilities 
in  the  cabinet  as  well  as  at  fea.  We  find  him  captain  of  a  fhip  in  the  firft  en- 
gageiTnent  with  the  Dutch  after  the  Reftoration,  on  the  3d  of  June,  1665,  in 
which  he  fo  far  recommended  himfelf  to  the  favour  of  the  duke  of  York,  that 
upon  king  Charles  the  Second's  vifiting  the  na\'7,  and  going  on  board  the  Roy- 
al Charles,  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  was  likewife  in  the  fa- 
mous battle  which  lalled  four  days,  in  June,  1666,  when  he  was  particularly 
taken  notice  of  by  the  duke  of  Albemarle.  In  the  fucceeding  battle,,  fought  on 
the  24th  of  July,  he  carried  a  flag  under  Sir  Jeremiah  Smith,  admiral  of  the 
blue  fquadron,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  glory  of  the  day.  He  alfo  diflin- 
guifhed  himfelf  in  the  clofe  of  that  war,  in  the  unfortunate  afi-air  at  Chatham,. 
by  defending  the  fort  of  Sheernefs,  which  was  attacked  by  the  Dutch  on  the 
lOth  of  June,  16675  and  though  it  was  unfinifhed,  the  garrifon  fmall,  and  the 
place  in  no  ftate  of  defence,  yet  he  continued  to  defend  it  as  long  as  poffible,  and 
then  collefted  as  great  a  force  as  he  could  by  fea.  This  amounted  to  no  more 
than  five  frigates,  feventeen  fire-fhips,  and  fome  tenders ;  and  yet  when  the 
Dutch  admiral  Van  Nefs  came  up  the  river  again,  after  his  attempt  upon  Har- 
wich, Sir  Edward  engaged  him  about  the  Hope.  The  fight  was  very  unequal, 
but  there  being  at  firll  little  or  no  wind.  Sir  Edward,  by  dexteroufly  towino- 
his  lliips,  burnt  eleven  or  twelve  of  the  Dutch  fire-fnips  with  fix  of  his  own, 
but  was  at  lafl:  obliged  to  fheker  himfelf  under  the  cannon  of  Tilbury  Fort. 
The  next  day,  the  weather  being  favourable,  he  attacked  the  Dutch  again,  and 
by  the  happy  management  of  his  fire-fhips,  put  them  into  fuch  confufion,  that, 
after  a  fhort  difpute,  they  were  forced  to  retire,  and  to  burn  their  lafl  fire-fhip, 
in  order  to  prevent  its  being  taken.  On  the  25th  they  profecuted  their  retreat, 
followed  by  Sir  Edward's  fmall  fquadron  to  the  river's  mouth,  where  meeting 
another  fquadron  of  fire-fhips  from  Harwich,  they  were  in  fuch  danger,  that 
above  one  hundred  men,  in  two  of  their  largeft  fhips,  leaped  over-board,  and 
were  drowned.     This  was  the  laft  a6lion  on  our  fide  in  that  war. 

In  1 67 1  Sir  Edward  Spragge  failed  from  England  with  a  fquadron  to  chaflife 
the  Algerines.  Having  received  intelligence,  that  there  were  feven  Algerine 
men  of  war  in  the  bay  of  Bugia,  he  entered  it,  and  came  to  an  anchor  under  the 
caftle  walls,  which  fired  upon  him  continually  for  two  hours.  Mean-while  he 
caufed  a  boom  which  the  ertemy  had  made  with  their  yards,  top-mafbs,  and 
cables,  to  be  cut,  and  fending  a  fire-fliip,  burnt  all  the  fhips  of  the  Algerines,  to 
whom  this  lofs  was  irreparable.  Thefe  men  of  war  had  been  feleded  by 
the  Algerines  on  purpofe  to  engage  Sir  Edward,  and  they  had  furniflied  them 
with  their  befl  brafs  ordnance  from  all  the  reft  of  their  velfels,  and  with  iSod 
or  1900  chofen  men.  Sir  Edward  returned  home  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1672,  and,  on  the  28th  of  May  following,  was  prefent  in  the  engagement  olf 
Southwold  Bay,  where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  finking  a  Dutch  fhip  of  fixty 
guns.  He  was  foon  after  made  admiral  of  the  blue,  but  before  he  put  to  fea, 
"was  fent  in  the  charad:er  of  envoy  extraordinary  to  renew  tiic  treaty  with  the 

court 
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court  of  France,  and  to  fettle  the  rules  that  were  to  be  obferved  on  the 
j.un6tion  of  the  French  and  Englilh  fleets.  As  no  part  of  Sir  Edward's  ne- 
gociations  or  inftrudions  was  communicated  to  prince  Rupert,  who  was  ad- 
miral in  chief,  when  Sir  Edward  came  to  hoift  his  flag,  there  v/as  _  great 
Coklnefs  between  them;  but  this  did  not  prevent  his  doing  his  duty  in  the 
next  engagement,  v/hich  happened  on  the  28th  of  May,  1673,  when  he  fought 
the  Dutch  admiral  Van  Tromp  feven  hours.  Afterwards,  in  the  battle  of 
the  14th  of  June  that  year.  Sir  Edward  behaved  with  great  intrepidity,  and 
reduced  Van  Tromp  to  fuch  diftrefs,  that  he  would  inevitably  have  been 
either  killed  or  taken,  had  he  not  been  relieved  by  De  Ruyter.  In  a  third 
•battle,  fought  on  the  nth  of  Auguft  following.  Sir  Edward  being  provo- 
ked by  Van  Tromp,  he  laid  his  fore-top-fail  to  the  mail,  to  flay  for  him, 
and  having  engaged  his  fquadron,  continued  fighting  for  many  hours  at  a 
diftance  from  the  fleet.  Sir  Edward  was  at  firfl  on  board  the  Royal  Prince, 
and  Tromp  in  the  Golden  Lion ;  but  after  a  conflift  of  about  tiiree  hours, 
in  which  the  Dutch  admiral  avoided  coming  to  a  clofe  engagement.  Sir  Ed- 
ward's Hiip  was  fo  difabled,  that  he  was  forced  to  go  on  board  the  St.  George, 
as  Tromp  did  on  board  the  Comet.  The  fight  was  then  renewed  with  great- 
er fury  than  before,  till  at  laft  the  St.  George  was  fo  battered,  that  Sir  Ed- 
v/ard  thought  fit  to  leave  her,  and  to  endeavour  to  fhift  his  flag  to  the  Roy- 
al Charles  :  but  before  his  boat  had  rowed  ten  times  its  own  length  from  the 
St.  George,  it  was  pierced  by  a  cannon  (hot,  upon  which  the  crew  endea- 
voured to  get  back  again :  but  before  that  could  be  effeded.  Sir  Edward, 
who  could  not  fvvim,  was  drowned.  Thus  died  this  brave  admiral  on  the  nth 
of  Auguic,  1673. 

SPRAT  (Thomas)  bifliop  of  Rochefler,  one  of  the  moll  generally  admi- 
red of  our  Engliili  writers,  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  born  at 
Taliaton  in  Devonfhire,  in  the  year  1636.  He  was  educated  firil  at  a  private 
fchoolj  and  in  165 1  was  admitted  a  commoner  of  W^adham-college  in  Ox- 
ford, of  which  he  was  afterwards  chofen  fellow.  Upon  the  death  of  Oli- 
ver Cromwell,  he  wrote  a  fine  Pindaric  Ode  to  the  memory  of  that  ufur- 
pcr ;  in  which,  if  he  erred,  he  erred  with  his  betters ;  for  the  fame  com- 
pliment was  paid  to  the  protedor  by  Dryden,  Waller,  and  feveral  other  poets. 
After  the  refloration  of  Charles  II.  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  became  fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society,  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  after- 
wards chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majefty.  In  1664  he  publifhed  his  Obfer- 
^ations  on  Monfieur  Sorbiere's  Voyage  into  England,  which  are  written  with 
great  fpirit,  vivacity,  and  eloquence.  In  1668  he  was  made  prebendary  of 
Weftminfter,  and,  the  next  year,  accumulated  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and 
dodor  of  divinity;  in  1680  he  was  inftalled  canon  of  Windfor ;  in  1683,  dean 
of  Weflminiler;  and,  in  1684,  bifliop  of  Rochefler.  He  was  likewife  clerk 
of  the  clofet  to  king  James  II.  and  in  1685  was  appointed  dean  of  the  royal 
chapel.  The  year  following  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  commifTioners  for 
ecclefiailical  affairs.  In  1692,  he  and  fome  other  perfons  of  rank  were  charged 
with  treafon  by  two  men,  who  had  forged  an  afifociation  under  their  hands : 
but  the  perjury  of  rhefe  villains  -being  foon  difcovered,  the  bifhop,  together 
with  the  refl,  was  acquitted  with  honour.  From  this  time  forward  he  pafTed 
lis  life  in  tranquillity  and  retirement,  and  died  at  his  houfe  at  Bromley  in 
Kent,  the    20th  of    May,    17 13. 

Bifhop 
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Bilhop  Burnet  fays  of  hitn,  that  "  his  parts  were  very  bright  in  his  youth, 
and,  gave  great  hopes,  but  were  blafted  by  a  lazy  libertine  courfe  of  life, 
to/\)vhich  his  temper  and  good-nature  carried  him,  without  confidering  the 
duties  or  even  the  decencies  of  his  profeffion.  He  was  juftly  efteemed  a  great 
matter  of  our  language,  and  one  of  our  correfteft  writers."  "  It  appears  from 
his  writings,  (fays  the  Rev.  Mr.  Granger)  as  well  as  his  conduil,  that  his 
principles  were  far  from  being  ftubborn.  He  has  reprefented  Cromwell  as 
a  finiflied  hero,  and  Charles  I.  as  a  glorified  faint.  He  fat  in  the  ecclefi- 
aftical  commiffion,  and  was  by  no  means  averfe  from  the  Revolution.  His 
Account  of  the  Rye-houfe  Plot  is  little  better  than  a  romance ;  but  his  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Royal  Society,  his  Charge  to  his  Clergy,  his  Sermons,  and  his 
Account  of  Cowley,  are  excellent  performances.  His  ft^le  in  general,  which 
has  been  greatly  applauded,  has  neither  the  claffic  fimplicity  of  Hobbes,  nor 
the  grace  of  Sir  William  Temple.  His  poetry  is  unequal,  and  fometimes 
inharmonious.  He  has,  however,  been  juftly  ranked  with  the  btft  writers  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II." 

STAIR  (John  Dalrymple,  earl  of)  a  confummate  warrior  and  politician, 
was  the  eldeft  fon  of  John  vifcount  Stair,  and  was  born  in  Scotland  on  the 
20th  of  July,  1673.  Scarce  was  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  when 
he  had  made  a  furprifing  progrefs  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  to  which 
he  afterwards  added  a  perfect  knowledge  of  feveral  European  languages.  He 
was  trained  up  by  a  governor  for  fome  years,  and  then  put  to  the  college 
of  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  run  through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  academi- 
cal ftudies  by  the  time  he  was  fourteen.  His  father  defigned  him  for  the  - 
law  ;  but  his  genius  being  turned  for  the  fword,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the 
pra6tice  of  the  military  art.  Having  left  the  college  of  Edinburgh,  he  went 
over  to  Holland,  where  he  pafTed  through  the  feveral  degrees  of  preferment 
under  the  eye  of  that  diftinguifhed  commander  the  prince  of  Orange,  after- 
wards king  William  III.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  he  returned  to 
his  native  country,  and  was  among  the  firft  that  declared  for  king  William, 
under  whom  he  ferved  during  the  war  in  Ireland  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 
He  alfo  fignalized  himfelf  by  his  valour  and  military  ikill  in  the  wars  of 
queen  Anne's  reign,  and  was  fent  on  an  ambaffy  into  Poland  by  that  priri- 
cefs.  On  the  acceffion  of  king  George  I.  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords 
of  the  bed-chamber,  fworn  of  the  privy-council,  and  lent  ambaffador  to  the 
court  of  France,  in  which  capacity  he  a6led  with  uncommon  vigour,  vigi- 
lance, and  addrefs.  In  1730  he  was  made  lord  admiral  of  Scotland,  which, 
with  his  other  pofts,  he  held  till  the  year  1734,  when  falling  into  difgracc 
at  court  for  his  fpirited  condudl  in  parliament,  he  was  deprived  of  his  em- 
ployments. However,  in  March  1742,  he  was  appointed  field-marlhal  of 
his  majefty's  forces^  and  ambaffador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  the 
ftates-general.  The  year  following  he  commanded  under  his  Britannic  ma- 
jefty  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  in  which  the  French  were  totally  defeated. 
Soon  after  this  action,  his  lordlhip  refigned  his  command,  and  retired  into 
the  country.  His  death  happened  on  the  7th  of  May,  1747.  He  was  a 
nobleman  of  extraordinary  abilities,  equally  fitted  for  the  camp  or  the  court  j 
and  was  at  the  fame  time  remarkable  for  his  integrity,  generofity,  and  mo- 
deration. 
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STANHOPE  (James  earl)  a  general  of  diftinguiflied  bravery,    was  deleen- 
ded  from  an    ancient   and  honourable    family   in  Nottinghamfhire,    and   born 
in  the  year   1673.     His  father,    Alexander   Stanhope,    efq.    being    in  the  be- 
ginning  of  king  William's  reign  fent    envoy  extraordinary    to    the  court    of 
Spain,  Mr.  Stanhope  accompanied  him  thither,    and  after  flaying    there  feve- 
ral  years,    made  a  tour  to   France  and  Italy,    and   afterwards    went    into    the 
contederate    army  in  Flanders,    where  he  ferved   as    a  volunteer,    and  diftin- 
guiflied  himfelf   to  fuch  advantage  at   the  famous   fiege    of  Namur  in   1695, 
that  king  William  gave  him  a  company  of  foot,    and  foon    after  a  colonel's 
commiflion.     In  the  firft  parliament  of   queen  Anne  he    was  chofen  reprefen- 
tative  for  the  borough  of  Cockermouth,    in  Cumberland,    as  he  was  likewife 
in    the  fucceeding  parliament.     In  the  year  1705  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general,  and  gained  great  reputation  in  Spain  under  the  earl  of  Pe- 
terborough,   at  the  fiege  of  Barcelona,    which  furrendered  to  the  allies  on  the 
4th  of  Oftober  that  year.     About  the  beginning  of   the  year   1708,    he  was 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  major-general.     He  was  foon  after  appointed  by  her 
majelly  envoy  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  Charles  III.  king  of  Spain, 
and  made    commander  in    chief  of  the  Britilh   forces  in  that  kingdom,    and 
on  the  15th  of  September,    1708,  N.  S.    landed   in  Minorca  with  2600  men, 
1200    of  whom  were  Britifh,     including    the  marines,    600   Portuguefe,    and 
the    reft  Spaniards.     Preparations  were   immediately  made   for    attacking   fort 
St.  Philip,    which  was  defended   by  1600  men.     On  the  28th,    at  day-break, 
the  attack  began,    and  was  carried  on  with  fuch  vigour,    that  the  fame  even- 
ing   the   befiegers    lodged  themfelves  at   the  foot  of   the   glacis  of   the    main 
caftlej    the  very  next  morning    the  enemy   beating  a  parley,    the  capitulation 
was  figned  in   the  afternoon.     After  this  glorious  fuccefs,    Mr.    Stanhope  was 
advanced  to  the  rank  of    lieutenant-general,    and  on  the  27th  of  July,   17 10, 
N.  S.  obtained  a  fignal  viilory  in   Spain,    near  Almenara,    as   he  did  on   the 
20th  of  Augull,  N.  S.    near  SaragofTai    but,    on  the    9th  of   December  fol- 
lowing,   he  was    taken  prifoner  at  Brihuega,    and  continued  captive  in  Spain 
till  the   year    17 12.     He  afterwards    oppoftd  the  fchifm  bill  in   the   houfe  of 
commons  with  great  fpirit;    and,    on   the    arrival  of  king  George  I.  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  principal  fecretaries  of  ftate,    fworn  of  the  privy    council, 
and  foon    after  was  fent   with   lord    Cobham  on  a  private  commiflion  to   the 
emperor's  court.     In  17 17  he  was  made  firft  lord  of  the  treafury,    chancellor 
and  under-treafurer  of  the  exchequer,    and  created  a  peer  by  the  title  of  ba- 
ron Stanhope  of  Elvafton  in  the  county  of  Derby,    and  vifrount  Stanhope  of 
Mahon  in  the  ifland  of  Minorca.     In  17 18  he  was   again  appointed  fecretary 
of  ftate,    in  the  room  of  the    earl  of  Sunderland,    who  fucceeded  lord  Stan- 
hope in  the  treafury.     The  fame  year   he  was  created  an    earl  of  Great   Bri- 
tain,   by  the  title  of  earl  Stanliope.     But,    on  the  4th  of  February,   1721,    his 
lordfhip  was  fuddenly   taken  ill  of  the  head-ach  in  the  houfe  of   lords,    and  in 
the  evening  of  the  next  day  was  feized  with  a  drowfinefs,    and  foon  after  ex- 
pired.    His  body  was  interred   at   Chevening   in  Kent,    and  a  monument  has 
been  erefted  to   his   memory  in   Weftminfter  Abbey.     He  was    diftinguifhed 
by  his  bravery,    his  affability,    his  majeftic  eloquence,    his  perfe6t  acquaintance 
with  moft  languages,    and  with   the    conftitutions  of  kingdoms  and  common- 
wealths i    and  by  his  being  a  conftant  and  fteady  friend  to  religious  and  civil 
liberty., 
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STANHOPE  (Dr.  George)  a  learned  and  ingenious  divine,,  was  born  at 
the  village  of  Hartftiorn  in  Derbylhire,  of  which  his  father,  the  reverend 
Mr.  Thomas  Stanhope,  was  redlor.  He  ftudied  at  Eton  fchool,  and  at  King's 
college  in  Cambridge.  Upon  his  removal  from  thence,  he  was  preferred  to 
the  redory  of  Tewing  in  Hertfordlhire,  which,  after  fome  time,  he  quitted... 
He  was  thirty-eight  years  vicar  of  Lewifham,  and  twenty-fix  at  Deptford, 
both  in  Kent.  In  1703  he  was  made  dean  of  Canterbury,  and  was  three, 
times  chofen  prolocutor  of  the  lower  houfe  of  convocation.  In  him  were 
happily  united'  the  good  Chriftian,  the  folid  divine,  and  the  accomplilhed 
gentleman.  He  was  enriched  with  a  large  flock  of  folid  and  ufeful  learning, 
and  his  difcourfcs  from  the  pulpit  confifted  of  a  beautiful  intermixture  of  the 
cleareft  reafoning,  the  pureft  didion,  and  all  the  graces  of  a  juft  elocution. 
His  converfation  was  polite  and  delicate,  grave  without  precifcnefs,  facetious 
without  levity.  His  piety  was  real  and  rational,  his  charity  great  and  uni^ 
verfal.  This  excellent  divine  died  on  the  i8th  of  March,  172,8,  aged  fixty- 
eight.  He  publilhed,  i.  A  Paraphrafe  and  Comment  on  the  Epiftles  and. 
Gofpels,  in  four  volumes  oftavo :  2.  Sermons  at  Boyle's  Le6tures,  quarto : 
3.  Twelve  Sermons  on  feveral  Occafions,  odavo ;  4.  Fifteen  Sermons,  odavo : 
5.  Tranflations  of  St.  Auguftine's  Meditations,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  and 
Epidetus. 

STANHOPE  (Philip  Dormer)  the  late  ingenious  and  accompliflied  earl 
of  Cheflerfield,  was  the  fon  of  Philip,  the  third  earl  of  Chefterfield,  and 
was  born  on  the  22d  of  September,  1695.  He  was  educated  at  the  univer- 
fity  of  Cambridge,  where  he  made  a  very  confiderable  progrefs  in  polite  li- 
terature. In  the  firft  parliament  of  king  George  I.  he  was  chofen  member 
for  the  borough  of  St.  Germain  in  Cornwall;  .and  he. tells  us  himfelf,  that 
he  made  a  fpeech  in  the  houfe  the  firft  month  he.  was  in  it,  and  a  month 
before  he  was  of  age.  In  17  21  he  was  eleded  burgefs  for  Leftwithielj  which 
borough  he  continued  to  reprefent  in  parliamenr  till  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  1726,  when  he  fucceeded  to  the  peerage.  Before  this  time,  he  was  cap- 
tain of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber 
rtO'  his  late  majefty  George  II.  then  prince  of  Wales ;  and  when  that  prince 
afcended  the  throne,  in  1727,  he  was  not  only  continued  in  his  employments, 
but  admitted  into  the  privy- council.  He  was  foon  after  appointed  ambafla- 
dor  to  the  ftates-general,  and,  in  April  1728,  iti  out  for  the  Hague,  where 
he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  abilities  and  integrity,  by  the  elegance  and 
politenefs  of  his  addrefs,  by  the  gaiety  and  fprightlinefs  of  his  converfation, 
and  by  living  with  a  ttate  and  magnificence,  that  did  honour  to  his  country. 
His  lordfhip  remained  at  the  Hague  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  1730,  when 
returning  to  England,  he  was  honoured  with  the  order  of  the  Garter.  The 
fame  year  he  was  conPcituted  lord  fteward  of  his  majefty's  houlhold  j  but 
being  dilTatisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  the  miniftry,  he  refigned  that  of- 
fice in    1733,    and  renounced  all    connedions  with  the  court. 

His  lordihip's  political  charader,  and  in  a  great  meafure  his  capacity,  only 
now  began  to  be  known.  He  had  hitherto  Supported  the  meafures  of  the 
court,  without  perhaps  fufficiently  confidering  how  far  they  were  equitable; 
but  henceforth  he  aded  the  part  of  an  intelligent,  upright,-  and  independent 
citizen  of  a  free  kingdom  :    fwayed  only   by  the   didates   of  his    head,    and 
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the  impulfe  of  hia  heart,  he  was.  ever  ready  to  cfpoufe  goo^d  friOafuYes,  and 
oppofe  bad  ones,  or  what  to  him  appeared  fu'ch.  Innmediately  af  ter  his  re-^ 
fignation,  he  difplayed  himfelf,  as  an  orator  and  a  patriot,  in  a  fpirited 
fpeech  againft  raifapplying  the  produce  of  the  finking  fund ;  and,  as  he  faw? 
the  influence  of  the  crown  increafing,  he  formally  alTociated  himfelf  with  the 
oppofition,  making  every  poffible  attempt  to  ftem  the  tide  of  corruption, 
and  preferve  the  liberties  of  the  fubjeft. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1745,  the  earl  of  Chefterfield  was  appoint- 
ed lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  and  at  the  fame  time  fent  ambaffador  extra- 
ordinary to  the  Hague,  in  order  to  perfuade  the  ftates-general  to  engage 
heartily  in  the  war.  Having  faithfully  difcharged  this  commiffion,  he  fet 
out  for  Ireland,  where  he  entered  upon  the  bufinefs  of  his  viceroyfhjp.  In 
the  latter  end  of  1746,  he  was  made  one  of  his  majefty's  principal  fecretar 
ries  of  flatej  which  office  he  executed  v/ith  equal  capacity  and  ihtegrity,  till 
the  year  1748,  when,  finding  his  health  decline,  he  thought  proper  to  re^ 
fign  that  employment,  and  retire  from  public  bufinefs.  He  died  on  the  sijth 
of  March,  1773,  in  ^^^  feventy-eighth  ye^  of  his  age.  It  is  well  known, 
that  his  lordfhip  had  a  natural  fon,  Philip  Stanhope,  efq.  (now  deceafed) 
whom  he  loved  with  the  moft  unbounded  afi^eition,  and  whofe  education  was 
for  many  years  the  chief  engagement  of  his  life.  After  furnifliing  him  with 
the  moft  valuable  treafures  of  ancient  and  modern  learning,  he  was  defirous 
of  adding  to  thofe  acquifitions  that  extenfive  knowledge  of  men  and  things 
which  he  himfelf  had  acquired  by  long  and  great  experience.  With  this  view 
were  written  thofe  letters  of  his  which  were  publilhed  after  his  death,  and 
which  have  been  fo  defervedly  admired.  They  begin  with  thofe  dawnings 
of  inftrudion  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  a  boy,  and  rifing  gradually  by  pre- 
cepts and  admonitions,  calculated  to  dired'  and  guard  the  age  of  incautious 
youth,  finifh  with  the  advice  and  knowledge  requifite  to  form  the  man  who 
is  ambitious  of  Ihining  as  an  accomplifhed  courtier,  an  orator  in  the  fenate, 
or  a  minifter  at  foreign   courts. 

"  The  earl  of  Chefterfield  was  in  his  perfon  of  the  middle  fize,  rather 
genteel  than  handfome  j  but  there  was  a  certain  fuavity  in  his  countenance, 
which,  being  accompanied  with  the  mofi:  polite  addrefs  and  pleafing  elocution, 
procured' him  in  a  wonderful  degree  the  admiration  of  both  fexes,  and  made 
his  fuit  irrefiftable  with  either,"  He  was  naturally  poflefTed  of  fine  fenfibilityj 
but  by  a  habit  of  maftering  his  paiTions,  and  difguifing  his  feelings,  he  at 
leno-th  arrived  at  the  appearance  of  the  moft  perfect  Stoicifm :  nothing  fur- 
prifed,  alarmed,  or  difcompofed  him.  His  capacity  was  ftrong,  and  his  learn- 
ing extenfive  j  his  wit  brilliant,  and  his  humour  eafy.  As  a  public  fpeaker, 
he  was  able,  eloquent,  and  corred,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  interefts 
of  his  country  and  of  Europe;  as  a  patriot,  he  was  warm,  bold,  and  in- 
corruptible; as  a  ftatefman  and  negociator,  he  was  deep,  cunning,  pliant, 
and  to  a  certain  degree  deceitful.  As  a  private  nobleman,  he  was  appa- 
rently open,  and  engagingly  free  and  communicative  to  his  equals ;  attentively 
polite,  even  to  his  inferiors;  and,  in  the  prefence  of  his  fuperiors,  princes 
and  potentates,^  profoundly  refpedful,  yet  perfe6tly  unembarraffed.  He  was 
.generous,  and  even  profufe,  in  the  former  part  of  his  nfe;  in  the  latter, 
'he  was  perhaps  too  parfiraonious,  but  the  laudablenefs  of  the  motive,  a  de- 
ir  *i   ^o    :.  ^:i    \jt,io  fire 
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fire  to  fave  a  fortune  for  his  natural  fon,  to  whom  he  could  not  tranfmit 
his  eftate,  will  certainly  be  deemed  a  fufficient  apology." 

His  lordfhip,  befides  his  letters,  wrote  many  elegant  efiays  in  a  periodical 
paper  called  the  World,  feveral  poems,  &c. 

We  fhall  conclude  our  account  of  this  truly  accomplifhed  nobleman  with  the 
following  beautiful  lines  from  Thomfon's  Seafons  : 

"  O  thou,  whofe  wifdom,  folid  yet  refin'd, 

Whofe  patriot-virtues,  and  confummate  (kill 

To  touch  the  finer  fprings  that  move  the  world, 

Join'd  to  whate'er  the  graces  can  bellow. 

And  all  Apollo's  animating  fire. 

Give  thee  with  pleafing  dignity  to  fhine 

At  once  the  guardian,  ornament,  and  joy 

Of  polifh'd  life  ;— -permit  the  rural  Mufe, 

O  Chellerfield  !  to  grace  with  thee  her  fong ; 

Ere  to  the  fhades  again  Ihe  humbly  flies. 

Indulge  her  fond  ambition  in  thy  train, 

(For  every  Mufe  has  in  thy  train  a  place) 

To  mark  thy  vJirious  full-accomplifli'd  mind  : 

To  mark  that  fpirit,  which,  with  Britifh  fcorn, 

Rejeds  th'  allurements  of  corrupted  power  j 

That  elegant  politenefs  which  excels, 

Ev'n  in  the  judgment  of  prefumptuous  France, 

The  boafted  manners  of  her  Ihining  court : 

That  wit,  the  vivid  energy  of  fenfe. 

The  truth  of  nature,  which  with  Attic  point,  \  ■, 

And  kind  well-temper'd  fatire,  fmoothly  keen. 

Steals  through  the  foul,  and  without  pain  corre6l:s. 

Or,  rifing  thence,  with  yet  a  brighter  flame, 

O  let  me  hail  thee  on  fome  glorious  day. 

When  to  the  liftening  fenate  ardent  crowd 

Britannia's  fons  to  hear  her  pleaded  caufe  ! 

Then  drefs'd  by  thee,  more  amiably  fair. 

Truth  the  foft  robe  of  mild  perfuafion  wears  : 

Thou  to  afl^enting  reafon  giv'll  again  ; 

Her  own  enlighten'd  thoughts  J  call'd  from  the. heart, 

Th'  obedient  palTions  on  thy  voice  attends;  itfrl-- ,' -; 

And  e'en  reluftant  party  feels  awhile  r    .  ,.;  { 

Thy  gracious  power ;  as^  through  the  varied  maze 

Of  eloquence,  now  fmooth,  now  quick,  now  ftrong,  > 

Profound  and  clear,  you  roll  the  copious  flootl."  .1 

STANLEY  (Thomas)  efq.  a  polite  fcholar,  and  an  eminent  poet  and  hif-, 
torian,  was  the  fon  of  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  and  was  born  at  Cumberlow-Green 
in  Hertfordfliire,  about  the  year  1644.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  fent  to 
Pembroke-hall  in  Cambridge,  where  he  compofed  feveral  little  poems,  which, 
together  with  fome  tranflations  out  of  Greek,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanifh  au- 
thors, were  publilhed  fome  time  after.    When  he  had  taken  his  degrees  at  Cam- 
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bridge,  he  was  alfo  incorporated  into  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  Then  he  made 
the  tour  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain ;  and,  upon  his  return  honne,  placed 
himfelf  in  the  Middle  Temple,  London.  The  firft  work  he  publifhed  was  the 
Hiftory  of  Philofophy,  containing  the  Lives,  Opinions,  Anions,  and  Difcourfes 
of  the  Philofophers  of  every  Sed.  This  produclion  has  great  merit,  and  has 
been  tranflated  into  the  Latin  tongue.  Mr.  Stanley  alfo  favoured  the  world 
with  an  accurate  and  beautiful  edition  of  the  Tragedies  of  ^Efchylus.  Befides 
thefe  monuments  of  his  learning,  he  left  behind  him,  in  manufcript,  a  copious 
and  valuable  commentary  on  iEfchylus ;  mifcellaneous  remarks  on  feveral  paf- 
fages  in  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Callimachus,  Hefychius,  Juvenal,  Perfius,  and 
other  authors  of  antiquity ;  preledions  on  Theophraftus's  Charaiflers ;  and  a 
critical  efiay  on  the  firft  fruits  and  tenths  of  the  fpoil,  faid  in  the  epiftle  to  the 
Hebrews  to  have  been  given  by  Abraham  to  Meichifedec.  This  learned  gen- 
tleman died  on  the  12th  of  April,   1678,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

STEELE  (Sir  Richard)  an  Englifh  writer,  who  rendered  himfelf  famous 
by  his  zeal  in  political  matters,  as  well  as  by  the  various  productions  of  his  pen, 
was  born  of  Englilli  parents  at  Dublin  in  Ireland,  his  father  being  a  counfel- 
lor  at  law,  and  private  fecretary  to  James,  the  firft  duke  of  Ormond,  lord 
lieutenant  of  that  kingdom.  He  came  over  to  England  while  he  was  very 
young,  and  was  educated  at  the  Charter-Houfe  School  in  London,  where  he 
had  the  great  Mr.  Addifon  for  his  fchool-fellow.  In  the  year  1695  he  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  funeral  of  queen  Mary,  entitled  the  Proceffion.  His  inclina- 
tion leading  him  to  the  army,  he  rode  for  fome  time  privately  in  the  guards. 
He  firft  became  an  author,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf,  when  an  enfign  of  the  guards, 
a  way  of  life  expofed  to  much  irregularity;  and  being  thoroughly  convinced 
of  many  things,  of  which  he  often  repented,  and  which  he  more  often  repeat- 
ed, he  wrote  for  his  own  private  ufe  a  little  book  entitled  The  Chriftian  Hero, 
with  a  defign  principally  to  fix  upon  his  own  mind  a  ftrong  impreflion  of  vir- 
tue and  religion,  in  oppofition  to  a  ftronger  propenfity  towards  unwarrantable 
pleafures.  This  fecret  admonition  was  too  weak  j  he  therefore,  in  the  year 
1 701,  printed  the  book  with  his  name,  in  hopes  that  a  ftanding  teftimony 
againft  himfelf,  and  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  him  in  a  new  light,  might 
curb  his  defires,  and  make  him  aftiamed  of  underftanding  and  feeming  to  feel 
what  was  virtuous,  and  yet  living  fo  contrary  a  life.  This  had  no  other  efFed, 
but  that,  from  being  thought  no  undelightful  compani  on,  he  was  foon  reckoned 
a  difagreeable  fellow.  One  or  two  of  his  acquaintance  thought  fit  to  mifufe 
him,  and  try  their  valour  upon  him  ;  and  every  body  he  knew  meafured  the 
leaft  levity  in  his  words  and  adlions  with  the  charailer  of  a  Chriftian  Hero. 
Thus  he  found  himfelf  flighted,  inftead  of  being  encouraged,  for  his  declara- 
tions as  to  religion  ;  and  it  was  now  incumbent  upon  him  to  enliven  his  cha- 
pader  -,  for  which  reafon  he  wrote  a  comedy  called  The  Funeral,  or  Grief  A-la- 
jnode,  in  which,  though  full  of  incidents  that  excite  laughter,  virtue  and  vice 
appear  juft  as  they  ought  to  do.  This  comedy  was  afted  in  1702  ;  and  as  no- 
thing can  make  the  town  fo  fond  of  a  man,  as  a  fuccefsful  play,  this,  with 
ibme  particulars  enlarged  upon  to  his  advantage,  obtained  him  the  notice  of 
king  William  ;  and  his  name,  to  be  provided  for,  was  in  the  laft  table-book 
ever  worn  by  his  majefty.  He  had,  before  this,  procured  a  captain's  eommif- 
JSon  in  the  lord  Lucas's  regiment  of  fuziliers  by  the  iiitereft  of  the  lord  Cutts, 
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to  whom  he  had  dedicated  his  Chriftian  Hero,  and  who  likewife  appointed 
him  his  fecretary.  His  next  appearance,  as  a  writer,  was  in  the  office  of 
Gazetteer,  in  which  he  obferves  he  worked  faithfully,  according  to  order, 
without  ever  erring  againft  the  rule  obfei-ved  by  all  minillers,  to  keep  that 
paper  very  innocent  and  very  infipidj  and  it  was  believed,  that  it  was  to  the 
reproaches  he  heard  every  Gazette-day  againft  the  writer  of  it,  that  he  owed 
the  fortitude  of  being  remarkably  negligent  of  what  people  laid,  which  he 
did  not  deferve.  In  the  year  1703  his  comedy,  intitled.  The  Tender  Huf- 
band,  or  the  Accomplifhed  Fools,  was  aded  at  the  Theatre-Royal  in  Drury- 
Line ;  as  was  his  comedy  of  The  Lying  Lovers,  or  the  Ladies  Friend- 
fhip,  the  year  following.  In  1709  he  began  the  Tatler,  the  firft  of  which 
was  publilhed  on  Tuefday,  April  12,  and  the  laft  on  Tuefday,  Jan.  2,  1710-rii 
This  paper  greatly  increafing  his  reputation  and  intereft,  he  was  preferred 
to  be  one  of  the  commilTioners  of  the  Stamp-office.  Upon  laying  down  the 
Tatler,  he  fet  up,  in  concert  with  Mr.  Addifon,  the  Spectator,  which  was 
begun  on  the  ill  of  March,  17 11.  The  Guardian  was  likewife  publilhed 
by  them  in  1713  ;  in  Oftober  of  which  year  Mr.  Steele  began  a  political 
paper,  entitled  The  Englifhman.  Befides  thefe  he  wrote  feveral  other  poli- 
tical pieces  which  fhew  the  high  difiatisfaftion  he  had  with  the  meafures  of 
the  laft  miniftry  of  queen  Anne ;  to  oppofe  which,  he  relblved  to  procure 
a  feat  in  parliament.  For  this  purpofe  he  refigncd  his  place  of  commiffioner 
of  the  Stamp-office  in  June  17 13,  and  was  chofen  membei^of  the  houfe  of 
commons  for  the  borough  of  Stockbridge.  But  he  did  not  fit  long  in  that 
houfe,  before  he  was  expelled  on  the  1 8th  of  March,  17 14,  for  writing  The 
Englilhman,  being  the  clofe  of  the  paper  fo  called,  and  The  Crifis.  In 
17 14  he  publiflieu  The  Romifh  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of  late  years,  and  a.- 
paper  intitled  The  Lover,  the  firft  of  v/hich  appeared  on  Thurfday,,  Febru* 
ary  25,  1714;  and  another  called  The  Reader,  which  began  on  Thurfday, 
April  22,  the  fame  year.  In  the  fixth  number  of  this  laft  paper  he  gave 
an  account  of  his  defign  of  writing  the  hiftory  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
from  proper  materials  in  his  cuftody,  to  commence  from  the  date  of  his 
grace's  commiffion  of  captain-general  and  plenipotentiary,  and  to  end  with 
the  expiration  of  thofe  commiffions.  But  this  defign  was  never  executed 
by  him ;  and  the  materials  were  afterwards,  returned  to  the  dutchefs  of 
Marlborough. 

Soon  after  the  acceffion  of  George  I.  to  the  throne,  Mr.  Steele  was  ap- 
pointed furveyor  of  the.  royal  ftables  at  Hampton-Court,  and  governor  of  the- 
royal  company  of  comedians.  He  was  likewife  put  into  the  commiffion  of 
the  peace  for  the  county  of  Middlefex,  and,  in  April  17 15,  knighted  by 
his  majefty.  In  the  firft  parliament  of  that  king  he  was  cholen  member  for 
Boroughbridge  in  Yorkffiire ;  and,  after  the  fjppreffion  of  the  rebellion  in  the 
north,  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  forfeited  eftates  in 
Scotland,  where  he  received  diftinguiffiing  marks  of  refpedt  from  feveral  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  that  part  of  Great  Britain.  In  17 15  he  publiffied 
An  Account  of  the  ftate  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion  throughout  the 
World,  tranflated  from  an  Italian  manufcript,  with  a  dedication  to  the  pope, 
giving  him  a  very  particular  account  of  the  ftate  of  religion  among  Protef- 
tants,  and  of  feveral  other  matters  of  importance  relating  to  Great  Britain  j 
but  this  dedication   is  fuppofed  to  be   written  by  aaother  very  eminent  hand 
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more  converfant  in  fubjeds  of  that  nature  than  Sir  Richard,  who,  the  fame 
year,  publifhed  A  Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Mar  to  the  King  before  his  Ma- 
leily's  Arrival  in  England,  and,  the  year  following,  a  fecond  volume  of  the 
Englilhman;  and,  in  17 18,  an  Account  of  his  Fifli  Pool,  which  was  a  pro- 
ject of  his  for  bringing  fidi  to  market  alive,  for  which  he  obtained  a  patent. 
In  17 19  he  publifhed  a  pamphlet  called  the  Spinfter,  and  a  Letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Oxford  concerning  the  Bill  of  Peerage,  which  bill  he  oppofed  in  the 
houfe  of  commons.  Some  time  after  he  wrote  againft  the  South  Sea  Scheme 
his  Crifis  of  Property,  and  another  piece  in  titled  A  Nation  a  Family ;  and, 
on  Saturday,  January  2,  1719-20,  began  a  paper  called  The  Theatre,  du- 
ring the  courle  of  which,  his  patent  of  governor  of  the  royal  company  of 
comedians  was  revoked  by  his  majefty.  In  1722,  his  comedy  called  The 
Confcious  Lovers  was  ailed  with  prodigious  fuccefs,  and  publifhed  with  a 
dedication  to  the  King,  who  made  him  a  prefent  of  500  1.  Some  years  before 
his  death  he  grew  paralytic,  and  retired  to  his  feat  at  Llangunner,  near  Caer- 
marthen,    in  Wales,    where    he  died  on    the    ift   of   September  1729. 

STERNE  (Laurence)  an  eccentric  genius,  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Yorick,  was  the  fon  of  a  lieutenant  in  a  marching  regiment,  and  was  born 
at  Clonmell  in  the  fouth  of  Ireland,  the  24th  of  November,  17 13.  After 
pairing  his  infancy  in  the  itinerant  manner  incident  to  the  military  life  of 
his  father,  he  was  placed  out  to  fchool  at  Halifiix  in  Yorkfhire  ;  from  whence, 
in  1732,  he  was  fent  to  Jefus  College  in  Cambridge.  On  his  quitting  the 
univerfity,  he  obtained  the  living  of  Sutton  in  Yorkfhire;  and,  in  1741,  he 
married.  Soon  after,  he  was  made  prebendary  of  York,  and  by  his  wife's 
intereft  procured  another  benefice,  that  of  Stillington.  Pie  remained,  as  he 
tells  us,  near  twcntf  years  at  Sutton,  performing  the  duty  of  both  places, 
and  amufing  himfelf  with  books,  painting,  fidling,  and  fliooting.  In  all 
this  time  we  do  not  find  that  the  talents  for  which  he  afterwards  became  fo 
celebrated,  ever  manifefted  themfelves  fo  as  to  diitinguifh  him  materially  from 
the  rell  of  his  brethren  :  but  when  the  opportunity  occurred  to  him  by  the 
flarting  a  lucky  thought,  whatever  parochial  virtues  lie  might  polTefs  as  a 
plain  country  clergyman,  were  iniliantly  funk  in  the  man  of  wit  and,. gaiety. 
In  the  year  1760  he  came  up  to  London,  and  publillied  two  volumes  of 
a  novel,  if  it  admitted  of  any  determinate  name,  entitled  the  Life  and  Opi- 
nions of  Triflram  Shandy.  This  performance  brought  jMr.  Sterne  into  high 
reputation  as  an  author:  all  read,  moit  people  applauded,  but  few  under- 
ftood  it.  He  foon  after  publiflied  two  volumes  of  ftrmons,  which  the  fe- 
rereft  critics  could  not  help  admiring  for  the  purity  of  their  flile,  the  ele- 
gance of  their  compofition,  and  the  excellence  of  their  moral  tendency;  but 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  introduced  to  the  world  was  generally  blamed. 
He  acquaints  the  public,  that  "  the  fermon  which  gave  rife  to  the  publica- 
tion of^  thefe,  having  been  offered  to  the  public  as  a  fermon  of  Yorick's, 
[in  Trifbram  Shandy]  he  hoped  the  ferious  reader  would  find  nothing  to  offend 
him  in  thefe  two  volumes  being  continued  under  the  fame  name."  This 
very  apology  was  confidercd  as  an  additional  infult  to  religion :  it  was  afked, 
if  any  man  could  think  a  preacher  in  earnefl,  who  fliould  mount  the  pulpit 
in  a  Harlequin's  coat.  But,  with  all  due  refped  to  religion  and  decency, 
we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  it  matters  very  little  in  what  a  coat  a  man  mounts 
the  pulpit,  if^  his  dodrine  is  good;  and  this  being  granted,  he  Ihould  cer- 
tainly 
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tainly  wear  the  coat  which  attrafls  moft  hearers,  as  by  that  means  he  will 
have  the  greater  opportunity  of  benefiting  mankind :  fuch  appears  to  have 
been  Mr.  Sterne's  cafe:  if  he  had  publifhed  his  fermons  in  his  own  name, 
they  would  not  have  been  read  by  >ie  psrfon  oat  of  ten,  and  not  at  all 
by  thofe  who  have    mod  need  of  inftrudion. 

The  ti)ird  and  fourth  volumes  of  Triilram  Shandy  foon  made  their  appear- 
ance J  but  they  were  not  received  with  fo  much  eagernefs  as  the  two  firft 
volumes  of  that  work.  Tliey  had,  however,  many  admirers,  and  the  author 
was  encouraged  to  proceed  the  length  of  nine  volumes.  It  is  almoft  needlefs 
here  to  obferve  of  a  book  lb  univerfally  read,  that  the  ftory  of  the  hero's 
life  is  the  leaft  part  of  the  writer's  concern.  It  is,  in  reality,  nothing  more 
than  a  vehicle  for  fatire  on  a  variety  of  fubjeds  ;  and  mod  of  the  fatirical 
ftrokes  are  introduced  with  little  regard  to  any  conncilion  cither  with  the 
principal  ftory  or  with  each  other.  The  author  perpetually  digrefles  j  or, 
rather,  having  no  determined  aim,  he  runs  froi-n  objed  to  objed,  as  they 
happen  to  Itrike  a  very  lively  and  very  irregular  imagination.  Thefe  di- 
grefiions,  fo  frequently  repeated,  inftead  of  relieving  the  reader's  attention, 
become  of  themfelves  tirelbme,  and  the  whole  is  a  perpetual  feries  of  dif- 
appointment.  But,  notwithllanding  thefe,  and  other  blemiflies,  the  hiftory 
of  Triltram  Shandy  lias  uncommon  merit.  The  fatire  with  which  it  abounds, 
though  not  always  haj^pily  introduced,  is  fpirited,  poignant,  and  often  ex- 
tremely juft.  The  charafters,  though  fomewhat  overcharged,  are  lively  and 
natural,  and  the  author  polTclTes,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  talent  of  catch- 
ing^ the  ridiculous  in  every  objed,  and  never  fails  to  prefent  it  to  his  read- 
ers in  the  moft  agreeable  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Sterne's  health  had  been  for  fome  time  declining:  change  of  climate 
was  therefore  recommended.  He  made  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy.  How 
much  he  improved  the  opportunities  which  this  afforded  him  of  obferving  the 
manners  of  mankind,  is  fufficiently  known  to  thofe  who  have  read  his  Sen- 
timental Journey  (and  who  has  not  ?)  one  of  the  moft  elegant  and  engaging 
compofitions  in  any  h;ngiage.  What  a  pity  that  he  did  not  live  to  finilh 
it !  Though  he  feems  defirous  only  to  entertain,  he  is  often  highly  inftrudive ; 
and  he  has  gi\^en  us  a  more  perfed  pidure  of  French  manners,  without  the 
parade  of  information,  than  all  our  travellers  who  went  before  him,  and  all 
who  have  written  fince.  Not  long  after  the  publication  of  the  two  firft  vo- 
lumes of  this  work,  and  before  he  had  time  to  prepare  the  remainder  for 
the  prefs,  to  the  fmcere  forrow  of  all  true  lovers  of  humour  and  fentiment, 
Mr.  Sterne  died,    in  March,    1768. 

To  attempt  his  charader,  after  it  has  been  fo  admirably  delineated  by  himfelf, 
■would  be  entirely  Juperfluous.  We  ftiall  therefore  give  an  abftrad  of  it,  in  his  own 
elegant  colouring.  "  He  was  as  mercurial  and  fublimated  a  compofition,  as 
hcteroclite  a  creature  in  all  his  decleniions— with  as  much  life  and  whim, 
and  gaieie  de  c^iir  about  him  as  the  kindlicft  climate  could  have  engen- 
dered and  put  together.  With  all  this  fail,  poor  Yorick  carried  not  one 
ounce  of  ballaft  i  he  was  utterly  unpradifed  in  the  world  j  and,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-fix,  knew  juft  about  as  well  how  to  fteer  his  courfe  in  it  as  a  rom- 
ping unfufpicious  girl  of  thirteen.  He  had  an  invincible  diflike  and  oppo- 
fition  in  his  nature  to  gravity,  and  would  fay, 'twas  a  taught  trick  to  gain 
credit  of  the  world  for  more  fenfe    and   knowledge  than   a  man  was  worth  ; 
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and  that,  with  all  its  pretenfions,  it  was  no  better,  but  often  worfe,  than 
what  a  French  wit  had  long  ago  defined  it,  viz.  "A  myfterious  carriage 
of  ^the  body  to  cover  the  defe6ls  of  the  mind ;"  which  definition  of  gravi- 
ty, Yorick,  with  great  imprudence,  would  fay,  deferved  to  be  written  in 
letters  of  gold.  But,  in  plain  truth,  he  was  altogether  as  indifcreet  and 
foolifli  on  every  other  fubjed  of  difcourfe,  where  policy  is  wont  to  imprefs 
reftraint.  Yorick  had  no  imprefTion  but  one,  and  that  was  what  arofe  from 
the  nature  of  the  deed  fpoken  of  j  which  imprefTion  he  would  ufually  tranf- 
late  into  plain  Englifh  without  any  periphrafis,  and  too  often  without  any 
diflinftion  of  perlbnage,  time,  or  place :  fo  that  when  mention  was  made 
of  a  pitiful  or  an  ungenerous  proceeding,  he  never  gave  himfelf  a  moment's 
time  to  refle6t  who  was  the  hero  of  the  piece,  what  his  ftation,  or  how  far 
he  had  power  to  hurt  him  hereafter ;  but,  if  it  was  a  dirty  adlion,  without 
moie  ado,  the  man  was  a  dirty  fellow,  and  fo  on  :  and,  as  his  comments 
had  ufually  the  ill  fate  to  be  terminated  either  in  bon  mot.,  or  to  be  enli- 
vened throughout  with  Ibme  drollery  or  humour  of  exprefTion,  it  gave  wing 
to  Yorick's  indifcretion.  In  a  word,  though  he  never  fought,  yet,  at  the 
fame  time,  as  he  as  feldom  fhunned  occafions  of  faying  wJiat  came  upper- 
moft,  and  without  ceremony,  he  had  but  too  rnany  temptations  in  life  of 
fcattering  his  wit  and  his  humour,  his  gibes  and  his  jells  about  him.  They 
were  not  ioft  for  want  of  gathering." 

To  this  charader  of  Mr.  Sterne,  drawn  by  his  own  inimitable  hand,  wc 
beg  leave  to  add  an  epitaph  not  unworthy  of  it,  written  at  the  time  of  his 
death,    but  little  known. 

EPITAPH. 

"  O  ye,    whofe  hearts  e'er  virtue  taught  to  glow 

At  human  good,    or  melt  at  human  woe, 

Hei-e  turn  '.—and  pay  the  tribute  of  a  figh  j 

But  ye  profane,    unfeeling,    come  not  nigh  !  .     • 

Left  he,   whofe  bones  beneath  this  marble  reft. 

Should  rife  indignant  on  your  eyes  unblefl. 

Launch  the  fwift  bolt   incenfed  fpirits  throw. 

And   fend  you  weeping  to  the  fhades  below  ! 

He   felt  for   man — nor  dropt  a  fruitlefs  tear. 

But  kindly  flrove  the  drooping  heart   to  chear  : 

For  this,    the    flowers  by  Shiloh's  brook  that  blow. 

He   wove  with  thofe  that  round    Lycreum  grow : 

F'or  this  Euphrofync's  heart-eafing  draught 

He  ftole,    and  ting'd  with  wit  and  pleafing   thought  j . 

For  this,    with  humour's   necromantic  charm. 

Death  law   him  forrow,    care,    and  fpleen  difarm  ! 

With  dread  he  faw,    then   feiz'd  his  fharpefl  dart. 

And,    grimly  fmiling,    pierc'd  poor  Yorick's    heart. 

If  faults  he  had— for  none  exempt  we  find. 

They,    like  his  virtues,    were   of  gentleft  kind  ; 

Such  as  arife  from    genius  in  excefs. 

And  nerves  too  fine,    that  wound  e'en  while  they  blefs  \ 

Such 
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Such   as  a  form  fo  captivating  wear, 

If  faults,    we  doubt-— and,    to  call  crimes— wc  fear; 

Such  as,    let  envy  fift,    let  malice  fcan, 

Will  only  prove  that  Yorick  was  a  man." 

STERNHOLD  (Thomas)  memorable  for  his  verfion  of  the  Pfalais  of  Da- 
vid, is  fuppofed  to  have  been  born  in  Hampfliire.  He  ftudied  at  Oxford ; 
but  leaving  that  univerfity  without  a  degree,  repaired  to  the  court  of  Hen- 
ry VIII.  why.  made  him  groom  of  the  robes,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed 
to  him  by  his  will  an  hundred  marks.  He  enjoyed  the  fame  ofHce  under 
Edward  VI.  and  was  in  fome  efteem  at  court,  on  account  of  his  being  thought 
a  poet.  Being  a  very  zealous  reformer,  and  extremely  Uritl  in  his  morals, 
he  was  fo  offended  at  the  amorous  and  obfcene  fongs  ufed  at  court,  that 
from  the  moft  pious  and  laudable  motives  he  turned  into  Engiifh  metre  fifty- 
one  of  David's  Pfalms,  and  caufed  them  to  be  let  to  mufic,  vainly  flatter- 
ing himfelf  that  the  courtiers  would  fing  them,  inftead  of  their  loofe  and 
wanton  fonnets.  However,  the  verfe  and  the  mufic  being  thought  admirable 
in  thofe  times,  they  were  gradually  introduced  into  all  parifh  churches,  and 
fung,  as  they  continue  to  be  in  the  greater  part  at  prefent,  notwithftanding 
the  more  elegant  verfion  fince  made  by  Tate  and  Brady.  Fifty-eight  other 
Pfalms  were  turned  into  Engiifh  verfe  by  John  Hopkins,  a  cotemporary  wri- 
ter, and  the  reft  were  done  by  other  hands.  It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Stern- 
hold  compofed  any  other  yerfes,  and  this  fpecimen  gives  us  no  room  to  la- 
ment that  he  did  not.     He  died  in  London,    in  the  year  1549. 

STILLINGFLEET  (Dr.  Edward)  the  learned  bilhop  of  Worceiler,  w^s 
born  at  Cranborne  in  Dorfetlhire,  the  17th  of  April,  1635.  He  was  educa- 
ted at  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow.  Hav- 
ing taken  orders,  he  was,  in  1657,  prefented  to  the  reftory  of  Sutton;  and, 
in  1662,  publilhed  his  Origines  Sacra ,  or  a  Rational  Account  of  the  Grounds 
of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion;  a  work,  which,  though  written  by  one 
who  had  but  juft  completed  his  twenty-feventh  year,  yet,  for  extenfive  and 
profound  learning,  folidity  of  judgment,  ftiength  of  argument,  and  perfpi- 
cuity  of  exprelTion,  would  have  done  the  higheft  honour  to  a  man  oi  a  more 
advanced  period  of  life.  Our  author  gained  fuch  reputation  by  this  excel- 
lent performance,  that  he  was  chofen  preacher  at  the  Rolls  chapel  by  Sir 
Harbottle  Grimflon,  and  in  January,  1665,  was  praferred  to  the  recbory  of 
St.  Andrew's  Holborn.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  lecturer  at  the  Temple, 
and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  king  Charles  II.  In  1670  he  was  made  canon 
refidentiary  of  St.  Paul's;  and,  fome  time  after,  obtained  a  prebend  in  the 
church  of  Canterbury,  as  well  as  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's :  in  all  which  fta- 
tions  he  acquitted  himfelf  like  an  able,  diligent,  and  learned  divine.  He 
was  deeply  engaged  in  all  the  controverfies  of  his  time ;  with  Dcifls,  with 
Socinians,  with  papifts,  with  diffenters.  During  the  reign  of  king  James  II. 
he  wrote  feveral  trafts  againft  popery,  and  was  prolocutor  of  the  lower  houfe 
of  convocation,  as  he  had  likewife  been  under  Charles  II.  After  the  Revo- 
lution, he  was  advanced  to  the  bifhopric  of  Worcefter  .  He  died  at  Weft- 
minfter  on  the  27th  of  March,  1699,  in  tlie  fixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Worcefter,   where  an  elegant   monument  was 
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cre<5led  to  his  memory,  with  an  infcription  written  by  Dr.  Bentley,  who  had 
been  his  chaplain.  The  works  of  this  famous  prelate  have  been  coUeded 
and  publifhed  in  fix  volumes  fol^io. 

STOW  (John)  an  eminent  hiftorian  and  antiquary,  was  born  in  London 
about  the  year  1525,  and  bred  to  his  father's  bufinefs,  which  was  that  of  a 
taylor.  He  began  early  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  fludy  of  the  hiftory  and  an- 
tiquities of  Englandj  to  which  his  time  and  application  were  fo  devoted,  thac 
he  beftowed  little  of  either  upon  his  bufmefs;  by  which  me?ns-  he  was  at 
lenoth  reduced  to  great  ftraits.  It  was  about  the  year  1560  tnat  he  turned 
his '^thoughts  upon  compiling  an  Engliib  Chronicle,  and  colle6ted  fuch  mate- 
rials relating  to  this  kingdom,  as  he  eftecmed  worthy  of  being  tranfmitted 
to  pofterity;  but  when  he  had  for  fome  time  eagerly  profecuted  thefe  ftu- 
dies,  he  was  on  the  point  of  deferring  them,  from  his  perceiving  the  little 
profit  he  was  like  to  reap  by  his  induftry,  in  order  to  apply  himfelf  more 
diligently  to  his  profefTion ;  when  Dr.  Parker,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  per- 
fjaded  him  to  continue  his  purfuits,  and  encouraged  him  during  his  life,  with 
feveral  benefaftions.  The  firft  work  he  publifhed  was  his  Summary  of  the 
Chronicles  of  England,  which  he  afterwards  greatly  enlarged,  and  printed  under 
the  title  of  Flares  Hijloriarum -,  and  in  1598  he  publifhed  in  quarto  his  fa- 
mous Survey  of  London.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  being  reduced  to 
narrow  circumftances,  he  petitioned  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen,  in  confi- 
deration  of  his  fervices,  to  grant  him  two  freedoms  of  the  city..  Some  time 
after,  he  was  appointed  chronicler  of  the  city,  and  at  lall  obtained  a  brief  from 
kino-  James  I.  to  colled  the  charitable  benevolence  of  well-difpofed  people 
for^his  relief.  He  collefted  a  great  number  of  ancient  records,  regifters, 
journals,  &c.  and  died  on  the  5th  of  April,  1605.  It  appears  from  his  m.o- 
nument  in  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  Underfhaft,  that  he  was  eighty  years 
of  ao-e  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  folio  volume,  commonly  called  Stow's 
Chronicle,  was  compiled  from  his  papers  after  his  deceafe,  by  Edmund 
Howes. 

STUART  (Mary)  queen  of  France  and  Scotland,  was  the  daughter  and 
heirefs  of  James  V.  king  of  Scots,  by  Mary  of  Lorrain,  his  fecond  queen, 
and  dowager  of  the  duke  of  Longueville.  She  was  born  on  the  8th  of  De- 
cember, 1542,  and.  was  not  eight  days  old  when  her  father  died  5  upon 
whofe  death  the  earl' of  Arran  was  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and 
guardian  of  the  queen,  during  her  minority.  In  the  mean  time,  Henry  VIII. 
kino-  of  England,  imagining  this  to  be  a  favourable  conjuncture  for  the  co- 
zWuon  of  the  two  kingdoms,  formed  a  projed  of  marrying  the  young  queen 
to  his  fon  Edward  prince  of  Wales;  which  was  accordingly  agreed  to  by 
*the  Scottifn  parliament  in  1543.  But  all  the  clergy,  headed  by  cardinal 
Beaton,  together  with  the  queen-mother,  violently  oppofed  this  defign,  and 
induced  the  people  in  general  to  prefer  a  match  with  France,  as  being  more 
advantageous  to  the  nation.  On  the  accefllon  of  prince  Edward  to  the  throne, 
the  duke  of  Somerfet,  protedor  of  England,  marched  with  an  army  into 
Scotland,  in  order  to  oblige  the  Scots  to  execute  the  contraft  of  marriage 
betv/ixt  their  queen  and  the  Englilh  monarch  j  and,  on  the  joth  of  Sep- 
tember, 
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tember,  1547,  he  entirely  defeated  them  in  the  battle  of  MufTelburgh.  How- 
ever,   the  match  was   never  accompliflied. 

The  queen-mother  being  attached  to  the  intereft  of  France,  the  young 
queen,  by  her  care,  was  conveyed  into  that  kingdom,  when  flie  was  but 
fix  years  of  age.  After  flaying  a  few  days  v/ith  the  king  and  queen  at 
court,  Ihe  was  fent  to  a  monafteiy,  where  the  daughters  of  the  principal  no- 
bility were  educated.  Here  flie  difcharged  all  the  duties  of  a  monadic  life, 
being  conftant  in  her  devotions,  and  very  obfervant  of  the  difcipline.  She 
employed  a  confiderable  part  of  her  time  in  the  ftudy  of  languages,  and 
acquired  fo  confummate  a  Ikill  in  Latin,  that  Ihe  fpoke  an  oration  of  her  own 
compofmg,  in  that  language,  in  the  great  guard-room  at  the  Louvre,  be- 
fore the  royal  family  and  nobility  of  France.  She  was  naturally  inclined  to 
poetry,  and  made  fo  great  a  progrefs  in  the  art,  as  to  be  a  v/riter  herfelf. 
She  had  a  good  tafte  for  mufic,  and  played  well  upon  feveral  inflruments; 
was  a  fine  dancer,  and  fat  a  horfe  gracefully.  Thefe  accomplifliments,  join- 
ed to  the  attraftions  of  a  moft  beautiful  perfon,  gained  her  the  favour  of 
Henry  IL  of  France  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  make  him  defirous  of  marrying 
her  to  the  dauphin,  which  was  accordingly  brought  about;  and  the  nupti- 
als were  folemnized  in  April,  1558.  Upon  this,  they  both  alTumed  the  ti- 
tle of  king  and  queen  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  and  caufed  the 
arms  of  England  to  be  engraved  on  their  feals  and  plate.  Qiieen  Elizabeth 
ordered  her  ambafTador  in  France  to  complain  boldly  of  this  ufurpation,  but 
without  efFed  ;  and  therefore  confidered  Mary  as  a  formidable  rival.  The  dau- 
phin was  crowned  king  of  France  on  the  death  of  his  father,  by  the  name 
of  Francis  IL  in  1559;  but  his  royalty  was  of  very  fliort  duration;  for  he 
died  of  an  impoflhume  in  his  right  ear,  the  4th  of  December,  1560.  Ma- 
ry now  quitted  the  title  of  queen  of  England,  and  was  defired  by  queen 
Elizabeth  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh  made  in  the  month  of  June  pre- 
ceding ;  but  declining  to  give  a  pofitive  anfwer  to  this  demand,  Elizabeth 
refufed  to  grant  her  a  fafe-conduft  to  her  own  country.  Mary  however,  be- 
ing fully  refolved  to  return  to  Scotland,  embarked  for  that  kingdom,  and 
landed  fafely  at  Leith  in  Augufl'1561.  The  year  following  (he  defired  an 
interview  with  Elizabeth  at  York,  and  promifed  to  devote  herfelf  entirely  to 
the  interefl  of  that  queen,  if  fhe  would  either  adopt  her  as  her  daughter,  or 
caufe  her  to  be  declared  prefumptive  heir  to  the  crov/n  of  England  by  au- 
thority of  parliament. 

About  this  time  a  marriage  being  propofed  by  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain  be- 
tween Mary  and  the  archduke  Charles  of  Auftria,  Ion  of  the  emperor  Fer- 
dinand, queen  Elizabeth  fent  her  word,  that  if  in  this  point  fhe  was  gui- 
ded by  the  cardinal,  the  alliance  with  England  might  chance  to  be  difTol- 
ved,  and  her  hopes  of  fuccefTion  cut  off;  and  adviied  her  to  make  choice 
of  a  hufband  out  of  the  Englifh  nobility,  fince  by  that  means  a  peace  might 
be  eflablifhed  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  her  right  of  fucceflion  fecu- 
red.  She  recommended  to  her  alFediions  the  lord  Robert  Dudley,  afterwards 
earl  of  Leicefler,  promifing,  upon  the  condition  of  mariying  him,  that  flie 
fiiould  be  declared  her  fifler,  or  daughter,  and  heir  of  England,  by  ad  of 
parliament.  But  the  queen  of  Scots  was  difTuaded  from  accepting  this  pro- 
pofal  by  her  uncle  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain;  and,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1565, 
married  her  coufm  the  lord  Darnley,    fon  of  Matthew  Stuart  earl   of  Len- 
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nox,  a  youth  of  uncominon  beauty  and  gracefulnefs  of  perfon,  who,  as  well 
as  Mary,  was  defcended  from  the  royal  blood  of  England.  She  at  the  fame 
time  iffued  a  proclamation,  conferring  upon  her  huiband  the  title  of  king 
of  Scots,  and  commanding  that  henceforth  all  writs  at  law  lliould  run  in 
the  joint  names  of  king  and  queen.  For  fome  months  after  the  marriage, 
her  fondnefs  for  lord  Darnley  continued:  but  in  a  little  time  fhe  found  that 
the  qualities  of  his  mind  correfponded  but  ill  with  the  beauty  of  his  perfon, 
for  he  was  weak,  giddy,  inconftant,  diffolute,  proud,  and  imperious.  All 
the  favours  that  fhe  was  continually  heaping  upon  him,  made  no  impreffion 
on  his  temper.  Her  gentlenefs  could  not  bridle  his  "naughty  and  ungovern- 
able fpirit;  nor  could  all  her  attention  to  place  about  him  perfons  capable  of 
diredling  his  conduct,  preferve  him  from  rafli  and  imprudent  adions.  Fond 
of  all  the  amufements,  and  prone  to  all  the  vices  of  youth,  he  became  by 
degrees  carelefs  of  her  perfon,  and  almoft  a  ftranger  to  her  company.  In- 
ftead  of  being  fatisfied  with  that  ftretch  of  prerogative,  by  which  Mary  had 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of  king,  and  admitted  him  to  a  lliare  in  the  admi- 
nifa-ation,  he  demanded  the  matrimonial  crown  with  the  moft  infolent  im- 
portunity; and  though  fhe  alledged  that  this  gift  was  beyond  her  power, 
and  that  it  could  only  be  beflrowed  by  the  authority  of  parliament,  he  wanted 
either  underftanding  to  comprehend,  or  temper  to  admit  fo  juft  a  defence, 
and  often  renewed  and  urged  his  requeft. 

Darnley's  pride  and  infolence  had  by  this  time  fufficiently  cooled  the  queen's 
affedion  for  him ;  and  David  Rizio,  her  favourite,  refufing  to  humour  him 
in  his  follies,  he  imputed  her  majefty's  coldnefs,  not  to  his  own  behaviour, 
but  to  the  infmuations  of  Rizio.  Mary's    condud  flrengthened  thefe  fufpi- 

cions.  She  treated  this  ftranger  with  the  utmoft  familiarity :  he  was  per- 
petually iji  her  prefence,  intermeddled  in  every  bufinefs,  and  was  the  com- 
panion of  her  private  amufements.  The  haughty  fpirit  of  lord  Darnley  could 
not  bear  the  interference  of  fuch  an  upftart ;  and  therefore,  unreftrained 
by  any  fcruple,  he  inftaatly  refolved  to  get  rid  of  him  by  violence. 
A  plan  was  laid  for  Rizio's  deftruccion,  in  which  the  earl  of  Morton,  the 
lord  Ruthven,  and  fome  others,  were  engaged.  "  On  the  9th  of  March,  1566,, 
(fays  Dr.  Robertfon)  Morton  entered  the  court  of  the  palace  with  160  men, 
and  without  noife,  or  meeting  with  any  refiftance,  feizcd  all  the  gates.  While 
the  queen  was  at  fupper  witii  the  countefs  of  Argyle,  Rizio,  and  a  few  do- 
meftics,  the  king  fuddenly  entered  the  apartment  by  a  private  pafTage.  At 
his  back  was  lord  Ruthven,  clad  in  complete  armour :  three  or  four  of  his 
moft  trufty  accomplices  followed  him.  Such  an  unufyal  appearance  alarmed 
thofe  who  were  prefent.  Rizio  inftantly  apprehended  that  he  was  the  vidim 
at  whom  the  blow  v/as  aimed ;  and,  in  the  utmoft  confternation,  retired  be- 
hind the  queen,  of  whom  he  laid  hold,  hoping  that  the  reverence  due  to 
her  perfon  might  prove  fome  protedion  to  him :  but  the  confpirators  had 
proceeded  too  far  to  be  rcftrained  by  any  confiideration  of  that  kind.  Num- 
bers of  armed  men  ruflicd  into  the  chamber.  Ruthven  drew  his  dagger, 
and,  with  a  furious  mien  and  voice,  commanded  Rizio  to  leave  a  place  of 
which  he  was  unworthy,  and  which  he  had  occupied  too  long.  Mary  em- 
ployed tears,  and  entreaties,  and  threatenings,  to  fave  her  favorite :  but 
notwithftanding  all  thefe,  he  was  torn  from  her  by  violence,  and  before  he 
could  be  dragged  through  the  ncxL  apartment,  the  rage  of  his  enemies 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  by  piercing  his  body  with  fifty  fix  wounds." 

The 
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The  king,  with  the  confpirators,  kept  pofleffion  of  the  palace,  and  guarded 
the  queen  with  the  utmoft  care ;  while  her  majefty,  who  had  fcarce  the  li^ 
berty  of  choice  left,  was  perfuaded  to  admit  the  lords  Morton  and  Ruthven 
into  her  prefence,  and  grant  them  a  promile  of  pardon.  Mean- while,  the 
king  flood  aftonifhed  at  the  boldnefs  and  fuccefs  of  his  own  enterprife,  and 
uncertain  what  courfe  to  take :  the  queen  obferving  his  irrelolution,  made  ufe 
of  all  her  art  to  difengage  him  from  his  new  aflbciates,  and  his  confciouf- 
Rcfs  of  the  infult  he  had  offered  to  fo  illuftrious  a  benefa6trefs  infpired  him 
with  uncommon  facility  and  complaifance.  She  prevailed  on  him  to  difmifs 
the  guards  which  had  i^een  placed  on  her  perfon,  and  the  fame  night  he  made 
his  efcape  along  with  her,  attended  by  three  perfons  only,  and  retired  to 
Dunbar. 

Love  no  longer  covering  the  follies  and  vices  of  Darnley  with  its  friendly 
veil,    they   appeared   to    Mary  in  their  full   dimenfions    and  deformity.     That 
very  power,  which,  with    liberal  and   unfufpicious    fondnefs,    fhe    had    confer- 
red   upon    him,    he    had    employed    ro    infult     her    authority,    to    limit  her 
prerogative,     and    to    endanger    her    perfon.        Cold     civilities,     fecret     dif- 
truft,   and    frequent  quarrels    enfued.     The    queen's   favours    were   no    longer 
conveyed  through  his    hands.     The    crowd    of  expedlants  ceafed  to  court  his 
patronage.     Among  the  nobles,  fome  dreaded  his  furious  temper,  others  com- 
plained   of  his  periidioufnefs,   and   all  of    them  defpifed   the   weaknefs  of  his 
underftanding,    and  the  inconftancy    of  his    heart.     Addicted    to  drunkennefs,, 
beyond  Vv'hat  the  manners  of  that    age   could  bear,    and  indulging  irregular 
paffions,    which    even   the   licentioufnefs  of  youth  could    not  excufe ;    he,    by 
his  indecent  behaviour,    provoked  the  queen  to  the  utmoft ;    and  the  paflions 
which  it  occafioned,    often    forced  tears   from  her  eyes,    both  in   public    and 
private.     Her  averfion  for    him    increafed    every  day.     He  was  often   abfent 
from  court,    appeared    there    v/ith    little    fplendor,    and   was    trufted    with  no 
power.     About    this   time   a  new  favourite    grew  •  into    great   credit  with  the 
queen,    and  foon  gained  an   afcendant  over  her  heart.     This  was  James  Hep- 
burn,   earl  of  Bothwell,    one    of  the  moft  powerful    noblemen  in    the  king- 
dom,   who   had   for  a   long  time  been    remarkably    attached   to    the    queen; 
and  when  the  confpirators   againft  Rizio  feized  her  perfon,    \Yas  the  chief  in- 
ftrument  of  recovering  her  liberty.     He   from  that  period   became   her  prin- 
cipal confident,    and  without  his  participation  no  bufinefs  was  concluded,  and- 
no    favour    beftowed.     In  the  mean  time,    the    imperious  temper  of  Darnley, 
nurfed  up  in   flattery,    and  accuftomed  to  command,    could  not  bear  the  con- 
tempt under    which    he    had  fallen.     He   therefore    addrelTcd    himfelf  to    the 
pope,    and  to  the  kings  of  France  and    Spain,    with  many  profeffions  of  zeal 
for  the  catholic  religion,    and  bitter  complaints  againft  the  queen  j    and  foon 
after  took  a  refolution  of  embarking  on  board  a   fnip  which  he  had  provi- 
ded,   and  of  retiring  into  foreign  parts.     But  before  he  could  reach  Glafgow, 
where  he  intended  to  embark,    he  was  feized  v^'ith  a  dangerous  diftemper,  at- 
tended with  violent    and  unufual  fymptoms.     His  life  was  in  the  utmoft  dan- 
ger:   but,    after   languiftiing  for  a  few  weeks,   he  in  fome  degree  recovered. 
The  queen   vifited  him  during  his  illnefs,    and    by  all   her  words  and  adions 
expreffed  an  uncommon  affedtion  for  him,    and,  in   order  to    prevent    his  ex- 
pofing  her    by  mifreprefenting    her  condu6l    to  foreign    courts,    employed  all 
ker  art  to  regain  his    confidence  j    and  then,    by   his  own  confent,    removed 
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hii-n  to  a  houfe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  fituated  on  a  rifing 
eround,  in  the  midft  of  an  open  field.  She  there  attended  him  with  the 
moll  affiduous  care;  but  on  the  9th  of  February,  1567,  about  eleven  at 
night,  fhe  left  the  Iioufe,  in  order  to  be  prefent  at  a  mafque  in  the  palace, 
and  at  two  the  next  morning  it  was  blown  up  with  gun-powder.  The  noife 
and  fhock  occafioned  by  this  fudden  explolion,  alarmed  the  whole  city.  The 
inhabitants  ran  to  the  place  whence  it  came  -,  and  the  dead  body  of  the  king, 
with  that  of  a  fervant  who  llept  in  the  fame  room,  were  found  lying  in  an 
adjacent  garden,  untouched  by  fire,  and  with  no  bruife  or  mark  of  violence. 
Such  was  the  unhappy  fate  of  Henry  Stuart,  lord  Darnley,  in  the  twenty- 
firft  year  of  his  age.  Had  he  left  the  world  by  a  natural  death,  his  end 
-would  have  been  unlamented ;  but  the  cruel  circumftances  of  his  murder, 
in  which  the  earl  of  Bothwell  was  undoubtedly  concerned,  have  rendered 
him   the  obje6t  of   pity,    to  which  he  had  otherwife  no  title. 

The  news  of  this  atrocious  murder  quickly  fpread  abroad,  and  the  fufpi- 
cion  fell,  with  an  almoll  univerfal  confent,  on  the  earl  of  Bothwell ;  of 
whofe  guilt  there  remains  the  fullefl  evidence,  that  the  nature  of  the  aclion 
will  admit.  The  queen  herfelf  Vv'as  accufed  of  being  privy  to  this  barbarous 
tranfadion,  and  her  known  fentiments  with  regard  to  her  hv.fband  gave  a 
great  appearance  of  probability  to  the  imputation.  Bothwell  put  himfclf  up- 
on his  trial  in  April  following ;  but  no  perfon  appearing  againft  him,  he 
was  acquitted ;  and  a  confiderable  number  of  the  nobility  engaged  in  a  bond 
.of  aflfociation  to  maintain  his  innocence,  and  promote  his  marriage  with  the 
queen.  Thus  fupported,  he  raifed  a  body  of  a  thoufand  horfe,  and  inter- 
cepting Mary  on  her  return  from  Stirling,  conveyed  her  to  his  cailie  of  Dun- 
bar. Soon  after,  having  obtained  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  he  conduced 
the  queen  to  Edinburgh,  where  fhe  created  him  duke  of  Orkney,  and  fi- 
nally married  him  on  the  1 5th  of  May,  contrary  to  the  general  fenfe  of  her 
people,  and  that  regard  which  £a&  ought  to  have  preferved  for  her  own  re- 
putation. This  was  undoubtedly  an  imprudent  and  fatal  ftep,  by  which  flie 
entailed  upon  herfelf  numberlefs  mortifications,  mifery,  and  ruin.  Both- 
well,  not  fatisfied  with  the  honour  of  efpoufing  his  fovereign,  endeavoured 
to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  perfon  of  the  young  prince,  (afterwards 
king  James  I.  of  England)  who  had  been  committed  by  his  mother  to 
the  care  of  the  earl  of  Mar;  but  this  nobleman  refufed  to  deliver  up  his 
charge. 

Bothwell  having  rendered  himfelf  odious  to  the  generality  of  the  Scottish 
'nation,  many  of  the  nobility  affembled  at  Stirling,  and  formed  a  league 
for  the  defence  of  the  prince's  perfon.  They  had  well  nigh  furprifed  the 
queen  and  her  huA)and  at  Holyrood-houfe,  from  whence  flie  efcaped  with 
difficulty  to  the  caflle  of  Borthwick  ;  but  the  earl  of  Home  appearing  be- 
fore that  place,  fhe  retired  to  Dunbar.  Mean-while  the  confederate  lords  en- 
tering Edinburgh,  declared  by  proclamation,  that  their  defign  was  to  take 
vengeance  on  Bothwell  for  murdering  the  king,  and  confpiring  againfl  the 
life  of  the  prince.  Thence  they  proceeded  againft  the  queen  and  Bothwell, 
who  had  levied  a  confiderable  force ;  and  both  fides  prepared  for  an  engage- 
ment. Mary,  however,  previoufly  demanded  a  conference  with  Kirkaldy  of 
Grange,  one  of  the  confederates,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  reft,  promifed 
Jier,  that,   if  Ihe  would  difmifs  her  hufband,   and   govern  the  realm  by   the 
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advice  of  her  nobles,  they  would  obey  her  as  their  queen.  During  this  parley, 
Bothwell,  attended  by  a  few  followers,  rode  off  the  field,  and  was  foon  af- 
ter obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Mary  having  complied  with  the 
conditions  propofcd  by  the  confederates,  was  fent  under  a  ilrong  guard  to 
the  caftle  of  Lochlevin,  belonging  to  William  Douglas,  who  received  an 
order,  figned  by  the  afibciated  lords,  to  detain  her  in  fafe  cuilody.  They 
now  compelled  her  to  refign  the  crown  to  her  infant  fon,  and  to  appoint  the 
earl  of   Murray  regent  during  his  minority. 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  1568,  the  queen  efcaped  from  her  con- 
finement, and  collected  a  body  of  forces;  but  being  defeated  by  the  regent 
Murray,  fne  fled  to  England,  and  implored  the  affiflance  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth. However,  upon  her  arrival  there,  flie  was  detained  as  a  prifoner,  un- 
til fhe  fhould  vindicate  herfelf  from  the  charge  of  being  accefiary  to  the 
murder  of  lord  Darnley,  who  was  a  native  of  England.  Commifiioners  were 
appointed  to  take  cognizance  of  her  caufe^  deputies  were  fent  from  Scotland 
to  accufe  her,  and  York  was  named  for  the  place  of  conference.  This  com- 
miffion  was  foon  recalled,  and  the  matter  brought  to  a  hearing  at  Weftmin- 
fter,  though  without  efFeft.  Mary's  confinement,  which  was  a  llrid:  one,  oc- 
cafioned  repeated  attempts  both  at  home  and  abroad  to  procure  her  deliver- 
ance, and  even  fome  plots  againft  the  life  of  queen  Elizabeth ;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  in  1584,  a  general  affociation  was  entered  into  by  the  fub- 
je6ls  of  that  queen  in  her  defence.  'In  1586  the  queen  of  Scots  being  charged 
with  having  a  fhare  in  Babington's  confpiracy,  it  was  determined  by  the 
Englilh  minifters  to  bring  her  to  trial,  which  was  accordingly  done  in  Odober 
that  year ;  and  on  the  25th  of  the  fame  month  fentence  of  death  was  pro- 
nounced againft  her,  which  was  confirmed  a  few  days  after  by  the  unani- 
mous conlent  of  both  houfes  of  parliament,  who  petitioned  queen  Elizabeth 
that  it  might  be  put  in  execution.  On  the  ift  of  February,  1587,  Eliza- 
beth figned  the  warrant  for  Mary's  death ;  but  being  defirous  to  have  the 
blame  of  the  a6lion,  as  much  as  polTible,  removed  from  herfelf,  fhe  gave 
orders  to  her  fecretaries  Walfingham  and  Davifon  to  write  to  Sir  Amias  Paw- 
let  and  Sir  Drue  Drury,  the  queen  of  Scots'  keepers,  to  put  her  fecretly 
to  death;  but  they  declining  this  inhuman  ofHce,  her  majefty  commanded 
that  a  letter  fhould  be  fent  to  Pawlet  for  the  fpeedy  execution  of  the  war- 
rant. Mary,  on  the  day  of  her  difTolution,  which  was  the  8th  of  February, 
behaved  with  extraordinary  compofure  and  magnanimity,  and  fhewed  an  in- 
violable attachment  to  the  Romilli  religion.  She  laid  her  head  upon  the 
block  without  the  leafl  mark  of  perturbation,  and  it  was  fevered  from  her 
body  at  the  fecond  flroke.  This  tragical  bufinefs  was  performed  in  the 
hall  of  Fotheringay  caftle.  Her  corpfe  was  inclofed  in  a  leaden  coffin,  and 
interred  on  the  ift  of  Auguft  following,  with  great  pomp  and  folemnity,  in 
the  cathedral  of  Peterborough ;  from  whence,  about  twenty  years  after, 
jt   was  removed    to  Weftminfter-abbey,    by  order   of    her  fon    king  James  I. 

Thus  died  the  unfortunate  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  after  a  life  of  forty- 
four  years  and  two  months;  almoft  nineteen  years  of  which  fhe  pafTed  in 
captivity.  Her  charafter  is  thus  drawn,  with  great  candor  and  impartiality, 
by  Dr.  Robertfon.  "  To  all  the  charms  of  beauty,  and  the  utmoft  eleo-ance 
of  external  form,  (fays  that  hiftorian)  fhe  added  thofe  accomplifhments, 
which  render  their  imprefTion  irrefiftable.     Polite,  affable,  infinuating,  fprightly, 
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and  capable  of  fpeaking  and  of  writing  with  equal  eafe  and  dignity.  Sud- 
den, hov/ever,  and  violent  in  all  her  attachments ;  becaufe  her  heart  was 
warm  and  unfufpicious.  Im.patient  of  contradidion  ;  becaufe  fhe  had  been  accuf- 
tomed  from  her  infancy  to  be  treated  as  a  queen.  No  ilranger,  on  fome  oc- 
cafions,  to  difTimulation,  whichj  in  that  perfidious  court  where  Ihe  received 
her  education,  was  reckoned  among  the  neceiTary  arts  of  government.  Not 
infenfible  of  flattery,  or  unconfcious  of  that  pleafure,  with  which  almoft  every 
woman  beholds  the  influence  of  her  own  beauty.  Formed  with  the  qualities 
which  we  love,  not  with  the  talents  that  we  admire,  llie  was  an  agreeable 
woman  rather  than  an  illuft;rious  queen.  The  vivacity  of  her  fpirit,  not  fuffi- 
ciently  tempered  with  found  judgment,  and  the  warmth  of  her  heart,  which 
was  not  at  all  times  under  the  reftraint  of  difcretion,  betrayed  her  both  into 
errors  and  into  crimes.  To  fay  that  fhe  was  always  unfortunate,  will  not 
account  for  that  long  and  almofl:  uninterrupted  fuccefiion  of  calamities  which 
befel  her ;  we  mufl:  likewife  add,  that  Ihe  was  often  imprudent.  Her  paf- 
fion  for  Darnley  was  rafli,  youthful,  and  excefTive ;  and  though  the  fudden 
tranfition  to  the  oppofite  extreme  was  the  natural  effeft  of  her  ill-requited 
love,  and  of  this  ingratitude,  infolence,  and  brutality,  yet  neither  thefe,  nor 
Bothwell's  artful  addrefs  and  important  fervices,  can  juftify  her  attachment  to 
that  nobleman.  Even  the  manners  of  the  age,  licentious  as  they  were,  are 
no  apology  for  this  unhappy  paflion ;  nor  can  they  induce  us  to  look  upon 
that  tragical  and  infamous  fcene  which  followed  upon  it,  with  lefs  abhor- 
rence. Humanity  will  draw  a  veil  over  this  part  of  her  character,  which  it 
cannot  approve,  and  may  perhaps  prompt  fome  to  impute  her  aftions  to  her 
fituation,  more  than  to  her  difpofitions  -,  and  to  lament  the  unhappinefs  of 
the  former,  rather  than  accufe  the  perverfenefs  of  the  latter.  Mary's  fufFcr- 
ings  exceed,  both  in  degree  and  duration,  thofe  tragical  diftrefles,  which 
fancy  has  feigned  to  excite  forrow  and  commiferation  ;  and  while  we  furvey 
them,  we  are  apt  altogether  to  forget  her  frailties,  we  think  of  her  faults 
with  lefs  indignation,  and  approve  of  our  tears,  as  if  they  were  fhed  for  a 
perfon  who  had  attained  much  nearer  to  pure  virtue." 

STUKELEY  (Dr.  William)  a  learned  antiquarian,  phyfician,  and  divine, 
was  born  at  Holbech,  in  Lincolnlhire,  the  7th  of  -November,  1687,  and  edu- 
cated at  Bennet  college  in  Cambridge.  While  an  under-graduate,  he  often 
indulged  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  drawing,  and  was  fo  fond  of  natural  hiftory, 
that  he  took  frequent  perambulations  along  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hales, 
then  fellow  of  the  fame  college,  through  the  neighbouring  country,  in  fearch 
of  plants.  He  alfo  ftudied  anatomy  and  chemifl:ry,  and  acquired  the  prac- 
tical part  of  medicine  under  Dr.  Mead.  He  began  to  pra6life  phyfic  at 
Bofton,  in  his  native  county;  but  in  17 17  removed  to  London,  where  he 
■was  ele£led  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  was  one  of  the  firft  who  re- 
vived that  of  the  Antiquaries  in  17 18.  The  next  year  he  took  his  degree  of 
doftor  of  phyfic  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1720  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the 
College  of  Phyficians.  In  1722  he  was  appointed  to  read  the  Gulilonian 
lefture,  wherein  he  gave  a  defcription  and  hiflory  of  the  fpleen,  which  he 
printed  in  folio,  with  many  plates,  coloured  in  imitation  of  nature.  He  was 
greatly  afflifted  with  the  gout,  which  induced  him  to  take  feveral  journeys 
in  the  fpring,  in  which  he  gratified  his  innate  love  of  antiquities^  by  tra- 
cing 
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cing  out  the  footfteps  of  the  expeditions  of  the  Romans  in  this  ifland,  their 
camps,  ftations,  &c.  The  fruit  of  his  travels  was  his  Itinerarium  Curiojiim^ 
or  an  Account  of  the  Antiquities  and  Curiofities  in  Travels  through  Great 
Britain,  folio,  adorned  with  elegant    copper-plates. 

In  1729  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  was  prefented  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor King  to  the  living  of  All  Saints  in  Stamford  ;  and  foon  after  was  cu- 
red of  his  gout,  by  the  ufe  of  the  oleum  arthriticum,  juft  invented  by  Dr. 
Rogers,  which  occafioned  his  publifhing  an  account  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  ex- 
ternal application  of  thefe  oils,  in  a  great  variety  of  inftances ;  and  this 
was  followed  by  A  Treatife  on  the  Caufe  and  Cure  of  the  Gout,  from  a 
new  rationale.  In  1736  he  publiflied  an  explanation  of  a  curious  filver  plate, 
a  Roman  baflb-relievo,  found  under  ground,  at  Rifley  park  in  Derbyfhire; 
and  the  fame  year  came  out  his  PaLeograpbia  Sacra,  or  Difcourfes  on  the 
Monuments  of  Antiquity  that  relate  to  Sacred  Hiftory,  in  quarto.  In  1741 
he  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Egyptian  Society,  which  brought  him 
acquainted  with  the  duke  of  Montague,  who  prevailed  on  him  to  leave  Stam- 
ford, and  in  1747  gave  him  the  living  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  in  Queen's- 
fquare,  London.  From  thence  he  frequently  went  to  a  pretty  retirement  he 
had  at  Kentifh-town ;  but  returning  on  Wednefday  the  27th  of  February, 
1765,  to  his  houfe  in  Queen's-fquare,  according  to  his  ufual  cuflom,  he 
lay  down  on  his  couch,  where  his  houfe -keeper  came  and  read  to  him  ^  but 
fome  occafion  calling  her  away,  on  her  return  he  told  her,  that  an  accident 
had  happened  while  Hie  was  abfentj  and  on  her  afking  what  it  was,  he  add- 
ed, that  it  was  a  ftroke  of  the  palfy.  At  this  fhe  fhed  tears  j  but  he  de- 
firing  her  not  to  be  concerned,  bid  her  go  and  get  fome  help  to  carry  him 
up  flairs,  from  whence,  he  laid,  he  fhould  never  be  brought  down  but  upon 
men's  Ihoulders.  Soon  after,  his  faculties  failed  him ;  and  he  continued  quiet 
and  compofed,  as  in  a  fleep,  till  the  Sunday  following,  the  third  of  March, 
when  he  refigned  his  laft  breath,  in  the  feventy-eighth  year  of  his  age.  Be- 
fides  the  works  above-mentioned,  he  publifhed  feveral  other  learned  produc- 
tions, particularly  an  account  of  Stonehenge  and  Abury ;  and,  towards  the 
end  of  his  life,    completed  an   account   of  ancient  Britifh   coins. 

SUCKLING  (Sir  John)  an  Englifh  poet  and  dramatic  writer,  was  the 
fon  of  Sir  John  Suckling,  comptroller  of  the  houfhold  to  Charles  I.  and  was 
born  at  Witham,  in  Efiex,  in  16 13.  He  early  difcovered  fuch  abilities  for 
the  learning  of  languages,  that,  it  is  faid,  he  fpoke  Latin  at  five  years  of 
age,  and  wrote  it  at  nine,  and  thus  proceeding  in  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies, 
foon  became  well  verfed  in  polite  literature.  He  alfo  excelled  in  mufic  and 
poetry.  When  he  was  grown  up,  he  travelled  abroad.  His  eafy  behaviour 
and  addrefs  were  fuitable  to  the  opennefs  of  his  heart,  and  to  that  gaiety, 
wit,  and  gallantry,  which  were  tlie  charaderiftics  of  his  nature.  He  feemed 
to  affed  nothing  more  than  the  charader  of  a  courtier  and  a  fine  gentle- 
man, which  he  perfedly  attained.  Yet  he  was  not  fo  devoted  to  the  Mufes, 
or  to  the  foftnefs  and  luxury  of  courts,  as  to  be  wholly  a  ftranger  to  the 
campi  for,  in  his  travels,  he  made  a  campaign  under  the  great  Guftavus 
Adolphus,  when  he  was  prefent  at  five  fieges,  three  battles,  and  feveral 
(kirmifhes ;  and  if,  fays  Mr.  Langbaine,  his  valour  was  not  fo  remarkable 
in  the  beginning  of  our  civil  wars,   yet  his  loyalty  was  exceedingly  fo ;    for, 
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after  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  raifed  a  troop  of  horfe  for  the 
king's  fervice,  entirely  at  his  own  expence,  and  fo  richly  and  completely 
mounted,  that  it  is  faid  to  have  coft  him  I2,oool.  but  thefe  troops  and  their 
leader  diflinguifhed  themfelves  only  by  their  finery,  for  they  did  nothing  for 
the  fervice  of  the  king.  Soon  after  this  mifcarriage,  Sir  John  was  feized  with 
a  fever,  of  which  he  died  at  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  His  Works  confift 
,of  poems,    letters,    plays,  &c.  and  have  been  feveral  times  printed. 

SUTTON  (Thomas)  efq.  founder  of  the  Charter-houfe,  was  born  at  Knaith, 
in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  in  the  year  1532.  He  had  his  education  at  Eton 
School,  and  in  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  whence  he  removed  to  Lin- 
coln's-Inn  in  London  ;  but  not  relifhing  the  lludy  of  the  law,  he  travelled 
into  foreign  parts,  where  he  refided  during  the,  whole  reign  of  queen  Mary. 
Returning  home  in  1562,  he  entered  into  the  pofiefiion  of  a  large  eftate,  left 
him  by  his  father,  who  had  died  during  his  abfence.  He  now  became  fe- 
cretary  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  his  brother  the  earl  of  Leicefler.  By 
the  interefl:  of  the  former  of  thefe  noblemen,  he  was,  in  1569,  appointed 
mafter  of  the  ordnance  at  Berwick  ;  and  diftinguiiliing  him.felf  in  that  fitua- 
tion,  in  the  rebellion  which  then  broke  out  in  the  Nordi,  he  obtaineci  a  pa- 
tent from  queen  Elizabeth,  for  the  ofRce  of  mafter-general  of  the  ordnance  in 
the  North,  for  life.  Soon  after,  he  purchafed  of  the  bilhop  of  Durham  the 
two  manors  of  Gatelliead  and  Weekham,  famous  for  their  coal-mines ;  which, 
together  with  the  above  poft,  and  his  wife's  portion,  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  immenfe  ^fortune  which  he  afterwards  acquired.  He  now  engaged  in 
the  bufinefs  of  a  merchant ;  and  being  pofleffed  of  more  ready  money  than 
moft  men  in  the  kingdom,  he  carried  it  on  to  great  advantage.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  161 1,  having  previoufly  obtained  an  a6l  of  parliament  for  that 
purpofe,  he  purchafed  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk  Howard-houfe,  or  the  late  d"f- 
folved  Charter-houfe,  near  Smithfield,  v/hen  he  founded  and  nobly  endowed 
the  hofpital  and  fchool  which  now  goes  by  that  name.  Fie  lived  to  the  age 
of  feventy-nine  years,  and  died  at  Hackney  on  the  12th  of  December,  161 1. 
His  body  was  interred  in  Chrifl-church,  London ;  from  whence  it  was  re- 
moved, in  16 14,  to  the  Charter-houfe,  and  depofited  in  a  vault  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  chapel,  under  a  magnificent  tomb. 

SWIFT  (Dr.  Jonathan)  a  celebrated  wit,  poet,  and  political  writer,  was 
.defcended  from  an  ancient  family,  and  born  in  Ireland  on  the  30th  of  No- 
vember, 1667;  but  both  his  father  and  miother  were  natives  of  England. 
Some  have  thought,  that  he  was  a  natural  fon  of  Sir  William  Temple,  be- 
caufe  Sir  William  exprelTed  a  particular  regard  for  him  :  but  that  was  im- 
pofTible;  for  Sir  William  was  refident  abroad  in  a  public  character  from  the 
year  1665  to  1670,  and  Swift's  mother,  who  was  never  out  of  the  Britiih 
dominions,  brought  him  into  the  world  in  1667.  At  about  fix  years  of  age 
he  was  fent  to  the  fchool  of  Kilkenny,  and  having  continued  there  eight 
years,  was  admitted  a  ftudent  of  Trinity-college  in  Dublin.  Here  applying 
himfelf  to  books  of  hiftory  and  poetry,  to  the  negledl  of  academical  learn- 
ing, he  was,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  refufed  his  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  for  infufficiency ;  and  was  at  laft  admitted  Jpeciali  gratia,  which  is  there 
confidered   as    the    higheft  degree    of  reproach  and  difhonour.     Stung   with 
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this  difgrace,  he  ftudied  eight  hours  a  day  for  feven  years  following.  He  com- 
menced thefe  ftudies  at  the  univerfity  of  Dublin,  where  he  continued  them 
three  years  :  and  during  this  time,  he  drew  up  the  firft  Iketch  of  his  Tale 
of  a  Tub;  for  Waffendon  Warren  Efq;  a  gentleman  of  fortune  near  Belfail 
in  Ireland,  who  was  chamber-fellow  with  Swift's  declared  that  he  then  faw  a 
copy   of  it  in  Swift's  own  hand-writing. 

In  1688  his  uncle  Godwin,  by  whom  he  had  been  hitherto  fupported,  was  fei- 
zed  with  a  lethargy,  and  foon  deprived  both  of  his  fpeech  and  memory ; 
by  which  accident  Swift  being  left  without  fupport,  took  a  journey  to  Lei- 
cefter,  where  his  mother  refided,  in  order  to  confult  her  about  the  courfc 
he  was  to  purfue.  At  this  time  Sir  William  Temple  was  in  high  reputation, 
and  honoured  with  the  confidence  and  fanniliarity  of  king  William.  His  fa- 
ther. Sir  John  Temple,  had  been  matter  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  and  con- 
trafted  ^n  intimate  friendlhip  with  Godwrn  Swift,  which  continued  till  his 
death ;  and  Sir  William,  who  inherited  his  title  and  eftate,  had  married  a  lady 
to  whom  Mrs  Swift  was  related :  fhe  therefore  advifed  her  fon  to  com- 
municate his  fituation  to  Sir  William,  and  folicit  his  advice.  Sir  William 
received  him  with  great  kindnefs,  and  Swift's  firft  vifit  continued  for  two 
years.  Sir  William  had  been  ambaflador  and  mediator  of  a  general  peace 
at  Nimeguen  before  the  revolution,  in  which  character  he  became  known 
to  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  frequently  vifited  him  at  Sheen,  after  his  ar- 
rival in  England,  and  took  his  advice  in  affairs  of  the  utmoft  importance. 
As  Sir  William  was  then  lame  with  the  gout.  Swift  ufed  to  attend  his  ma- 
jefty  in  the  walks  about  the  garden,  who  admitted  him  to  fuch  familiarity, 
that  he  fhewed  him  how  to  cut  afparagus  after  the  Dutch  manner,  and  once 
offered  to  make  him  a  captain  of  horfe ;  but  Swift  had  fixed  his  mind  upon 
an  ecclefiaftical  life.  About  this  time  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  houfe  for 
triennial  parliaments,  to  which  the  king  was  very  averfe,  but  fent  however 
to  confult  Sir  William  Temple,  who  foon  afterwards  fent  Swift  to  Kcnfing- 
ton  with  the  whole  account  in  writing,  to  convince  the  king  how  ill  he 
was  advifed.  This  was  Swift's  firft  embaffy  to  court,  who,  though  he  un- 
derftood  Englilh  hiftory,  and  the  matter  in  kand  very  well,  yet  did  not 
prevail.  Soon  after  this  tranfadion  he  was  feized  with  the  return  of  a  dif- 
order,  which  he  had  contraded  in  Ireland  by  eating  a  great  quantity  of 
fruit,  and  which  afterwards  gradually  increafed,  though  with  irregular  in- 
termiffions,    till   it  terminated  in  a    total   debility  of  body  and  mind. 

About  a  year  after  his  coming  over  from  Ireland,  he  thought  it  expedient 
to  take  his  mafter  of  arts  degree  at  Oxford  j  and  accordingly  was  admitted 
del  eundem  on  the  14th  of  June,  1692,  with  many  civilities.  From  Oxford 
he  returned  to  Sir  William  Temple,  and  affifted  him  in  revifing  his  works  : 
he  alfo  corredlcd  and  improved  his  own  Tale  of  a  Tub,  and  added  the  di- 
greffions.  From  the  converfation  of  Sir  William,  Swift  greatly  improved 
his  political  knowledge ;  but  fufpedling  Sir  William  of  negleding  to  provide 
for  him,  merely  that  he  might  keep  him  in  his  family,  he  at  length  refent- 
ed  it  fo  warmly,  that,  in  1694,  a  quarrel  enfued,  and  they  parted.  S\v\ft, 
during  his  refidence  with  Sir  William,  had  never  failed  to  vifit  his  mother 
at  Leicefter  once  a  year,  and  his  manner  of  travelling  was  very  extraordi- 
nary. He  always  went  on  foot,  except  the  weather  was  very  bad,  and  then 
Jie  would  fometimes  take   ftielter  in   a  waggon.    He  chofe  to  dine  at  ob- 
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fcure  ale-houfes,  among  pedlars  and  other  mean  people,  and  to  lie  where 
he  faw  written  over  the  door,  <^  Lodgings  for  a  penny,"  but  he  ufed  to 
bribe  the  maid  with  a  teller  for   a  fingle  bed  and  clean    Iheets. 

Having  taken  orders,  he  obtained  the  prebend  of  Kilroot,  in  the  diocefe 
©f  Connor,  in  Ireland,  worth  about  lool.  per  annum.  But  Sir  William,  who 
had  been  ufcd  to  the  converfation  of  Swift,  foon  found  that  he  could  not 
be  content  to  live  without  him;  and  therefore  urged  him  to  refi^n  his  pre- 
bend in  favour  of  a  friend,  promifmg  to  obtain  preferment  for  him  in  Eng- 
land, if  he  would  return.  Swift  confented,  and  Sir  William  was  fo  miuch 
pleafed  with  this  a6b  of  kindnefs,  that  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which 
was  about  four  years,  his  behaviour  was  fuch  as  produced  the  utmofl  har- 
mony between  them.  Swift,  as  a  teftimony  of  his  friendfhip  and  elleem, 
wrote  the  Battle  of  the  Books,  of  which  Sir  William  is  the  hero;  and  Sir 
William,  when  he  died,  left  him  a  pecuniary  legacy,  and  his  pofthumous 
works. 

Upon  the  deceafe  of  his  patron.  Swift  applied  by  petition  to  king  Wil- 
liam for  the  firft  vacant  prebend  of  Canterbury  or  Weftminller,  for  which 
the  royal  promife  had  been  obtained  by  Sir  William  Temple ;  whofe  pofthu- 
mous works  he  dedicated  to  his  majefty,  to  facilitate  the  fuccefs  of  that  ap- 
plication. But  it  does  not  appear,  that,  after  the  death  of  Sir  William, 
the  king  took  the  leaft  notice  of  Swift.  After  this  he  accepted  an  invitation 
from  the  earl  of  Berkley,  one  of  the  lords  juftices  of  Ireland,  to  attend  him 
as  chaplain  and  private  Secretary ;  but  he  was  foon  removed  from  this  latter 
poft,  on  pretence  that  it  was  not  fit  for  a  clergyman.  This  difappointment 
was  quickly  followed  by  another ;  for  when  the  deanery  of  Derry  became  va- 
cant, and  it  was  the  earl  of  Berkley's  turn  to  difpofe  of  it.  Swift,  inftead 
of  receiving  it  as  an  atonement  for  his  late  ufage,  was  put  off  with  the 
livings-  of  Laracor  and  Rathbegging,  in  the  diocefe  of  Meath,  which  toge- 
ther did  not  amount  to  half  its  value.  He  went  to  refide  at  Laracor,  and 
performed  the  duties  of  a  parifti  prieft  with  the  utmoft  pundtuality  and  de- 
votion. He  was  indeed  always  very  devout,  not  only  in  his  public  and  fo- 
Jemn  addreffes  to  God,  but  in  his  domeftic  and  private  exercifesj  and  yet 
with  all  this  piety  in  his  heart,  he  could  not  forbear  indulging ,  the  peculi-.. 
arity  of  his  humour,  when  an  opportunity  offered,  whatever  might  be  the  im- 
propriety of  the  time  and  place.  Upon  his  coming  to  Laracor,  he  gave 
public  notice,  that  he  would  read  prayers  on  Wednefdays  and  Fridays,  which 
had  not  been  cuftomary  there.  Accordingly  the  bell  was  rung,  and  he  af- 
cended  the  defk :  but  having  fat  fome  time  with  no  other  auditor  than  his 
clerk  Roger,  he  began,  "Dearly  beloved  Roger,  the  fcripture  moveth  you 
and  me  in  fundry  places;"  and  fo  proceeded  to  the  end  of  the  fervice.  Of 
the  fame  kind  v/as  his  race  with  Dr.  Raymond,  vicar  of  Trim,  foon  after  he 
was  made  dean  of  St.  Patricks.  Swift  had  dined  one  Sunday  with  Raymond,  ., 
and  when  the  bells  had  done  ringing  for  evening  prayers,  "  Raymond,"  faid  Swift, 
«  I  will  lay  you  a  crown  that  I  begin  prayers  before  you  this  afternoon." 
Dr.  Raymond  accepted  the  wager,  and  immediately  both  ran  as  faft  as  they 
could  to  the  church.  Raymond,  the  nimbleft  of  the  two,  arrived  firft  at  the 
door,  and  entering  the  church,  walked  decently  towards  the  reading-defk : 
Swift  never,  flackened  his  pace,  but  running  up  the  ifie,  left  Raymond  be- 
hind him;  and  ftepping  into  the.  delk,  without  putting  on  the  furplice,  or 
opening  the  book,    began  the  fervice  in  an  audible    voice.  During 
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During  Swift's  refidence  at  Laracor,  he  invited  to  Ireland  a  lady,  whonj- 
he  has  celebrated  by  the  name  of  Stella.  With  this  lady  he  became  ac- 
quainted while  he  lived  with  Sir  William  Temple  :  fhe  was  the  daughter  of 
his  fleward,  whofe  name  was  Johnfon ;  and  Sir  William,  by  his  will,  be- 
queathed her  loool.  in  confideration  of  her  father's  faithful  fervices.  At 
the  death  of  Sir  William,  which  happened  in  1699,  fhe  was  in  the  fixteenth 
year  of  her  age;  and  it  was  about  two  years  afterwards,  that  at  Swift's  in- 
vitation Ihe  left  England,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Dingley,  a  lady  who  was 
fifteen  years  older,  and  whofe  v^hole  fortune,  though  fhe  was  related  to  Sir 
William,  was  no  more  than  an  annuity  of  27 1.  Whether  Swift  at  this  time 
defired  the  company  of  Stella  as  a  wife,  or  as  a  friend,  is  not  certain  :  buP 
the  reafon  which  flie  and  her  companion  then  gave  for  their  leaving  England' 
was,  that  in  Ireland  the  intereft  of  money  was  high,  and  provifions  were 
cheap.  But  whatever  was  Sv/ift's  attachment  to  Mrs  Johnfon,  every  pofll- 
ble  precaution  M^as  taken  to  prevent  fcandal :  they  never  lived  in  the  fams^ 
houfe ;  when  Swift  was  abfent,  Mrs.  Johnfon  and  her  friend  refided  at  the 
parfonage-houfe ;  when  he  returned,  they  removed  either,  to  his  friend  Dr.' 
Raymond's,  or  to  a  lodging;  nor  were  they  ever  known  tonieet  but  in' 
the  prefence  of  a  third  perfon.  Swift  made  frequent  excurfions,  but  Mrs.-' 
Johnfon  was  buried'  in  folitude  and  obfcurity;  flie  was  known  only  to  a' 
few  of  Swift's  moft  intimate  acquaintance,  and  had  no  fem^ale  companion  ex- 
cept Mrs.  Dingley. 

In    1701    Swift  took  the  degree  of  do6lor  of  divinity;    and   in   1702,  foon' 
after  the  death  of  king   William,    he  wenf   into-    England   for  the   iirft  time 
after  his  fettling  at  Laracor;    a  journey  which   he  frequently  repeated  during* 
the    reign    of  queen    Anne.     Mrs.  Johnfon  was    once    in    England    in    1705, 
but    returned    in   a    few  months,    and   never    croffed  the    channel    afterwards; 
Swift  foon   became    eminent   as    a  writer,    and    in   that  charadter    was  known, 
to  both  whigs   and    tories.     He    had  been    educated   among  the  former,    but' 
at  length   attached  himfelf  to  the  latter ;     becaufe  the  whigs,    as  he-  faid,    had 
renounced    their  old    principles,    and  received   others  which    their  forefathers- 
abhorred.     He    had  publilhed,    in    1701,    A   Difcourfe    of  the  Contefts'  and- 
Diffentions  between    the   Nobles  and  Commons  in    Athens    and   Rome :    this- 
was  in  behalf  of  king  William  and  his  minifters,    againft  the  violent  proceed- 
ings of  the    houfe  of  commons;    but  from  that 'year    to  1708,    he    did   not" 
write  any  political  pamphlet.     In    17 10,  being  then  in   England,  he  was  em- 
powered by   the  primate  of   Ireland  to  folicit  the  queen  to  releafe  the    clergy- 
from  pajdng  the  twentieth   part  and  firft-fruits;    and  upon  this    occafion    his- 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Harley  commenced.     As  foon  as   he  had  received  the 
primate's  inftru6tions,    he    refolved    to-  apply   to   Mr.  Harley ;    and  before  he 
waited    on  him,    got  himfelf  reprefented  as   a  perfon  who    had  -  been  ill  ufed 
by  the  lafl:  miniftry,    becaufe  he   would  not   go  fuch    lengths  as  they  would 
have  had  him.     Mr.  Harley  received  him  with  the   utmoft  kindnefs    and  ref- 
peft ;    kept  bim  with  him  two  hours  alone ;    engaged  in,    and  foon  after  ac- 
compliflied,    his    bufinefs ;    bid    him    come   often    to  fee  him  privately;    and' 
told  him,    that  he   muft  bring  him  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  St.  John.     Swift 
prefently  became    acquainted  with  the    reft  of  the  minifters,  who   courted  and 
careffed    him  with    uncommon   aiTiduity.      He"  dined   every    Saturday   at  Mr. 
Harley 's  with  the  lord-keeper,    Mr.  St.  John,    and  lord  kivers  :  on  that  day 
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no  other  perfoti  was  for  fome  time  admitted ;  but  this  fele6b  company  was 
at  length  enlarged  to  fiKieen,  Swift  included.  From  this  time  he  fupported 
■the  inrereft  of  his  new  friends  with  all  his  power,  i-n  pamphlets,  poems,  and 
periodical  papers:  "his  intimacy  with  them  was  fo  remarkable,  that  he  was 
thought  not  only  to  defend,  but  in  fome  degree  to  direct  their  meafures  ; 
and  fuch  was  his  importance  in  the  opinion  of  the  oppofite  party,  that  many 
fpeeches  were  made  againft  him  in  both  houfes  of  parliament:  a  reward 
was  alfo  offered  for  difcovering  the  author  of  the  Public  Spirit  of  the 
Whigs. 

Amidft  all  the  bufinefs  and  honours  that  crowded  upon  him,  he  wrote  every 
4ay  an  account  of  what  occurred  to  Stella,  and  fent  her  a  journal  regularly 
every  fortnight,  during  the  whole  time  of  his  connexion  with  queen  Anne's 
rainiftry.  From  thefe  unreflrained  efFufions  of  his  heart  many  particulars  are 
known,  which  would  otherwife  have  lain  hid ;  and  by  thefe  it  appears,  that 
he  was  not  only  employed,  but  truiled,  even  by  Harley  himfeif,  who  to  all 
-others  was  referved  and  myfterious.  In  the  mean  time,  Swift  had  no  exped- 
ations  of  advantage  from  his  connexion  with  thefe  perfons :  he  knew  they 
could  not  long  preferve  their  power,  and  he  did  not  honour  it  while  it  lafted, 
on  account  of  the  violent  meafures  which  were  purfued  by  both  fides.  "  I 
ufe  the  miniflry  (fays  he)  like  dogs,  becaufe  I  expeft  they  will  ufe  me  fo. 
—  I  never  knew  a  miniflry  do  any  thing  for  thofe,  whom  they  make  com- 
panions of  their  pleafures  i  but  I  care  not."  In  the  fummer  of  17 ii,  he 
forefaw  the  ruin  of  the  miniflry  by  thofe  mifunderflandings  among  themfelves, 
"wlfich  at  lafl  efFefted  it;  and  it  was  not  only  his  opinion,  but  their  own, 
that  if  they  could  not  obtain  a  peace,  they  mufl  foon  be  fent  to  the  Tower, 
even  though  they  Ihould  agree.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  great  event.  Swift 
wrote  the  Condud  of  the  Allies :  a  piece  which  he  confefTes  cofl  him  much 
pains,  and  which  fucceeded  even  beyond  his  expectations.  It  was  publilhed 
on  the  27th  of  November,  171 1;  and  in  two  months  time  above  11,000 
were  fold  off.  The  tory  members  in  both  houfes,  who  fpoke,  drew  all  their 
arguments  from  it,  and  the  refolutions,  which  were  printed  in  the  votes, 
and  which  would  never  have  pafied  but  for  this  pamphlet,  were  little  more 
than  quotations  from  it. 

During  all  this  time  he  received  no  gratuity  or  reward,  till  the  year  17 13; 
and  then  he  was  prefented  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin.  A  bi- 
fliopric  had  been  Ibme  time  before  intended  for  him  by  the  queen:  but  arch- 
bifhop  Sharp  having  reprefentcd  him  to  her  majefly  as  a  man  whofe  chriflian- 
ity  was  very  queftionable,  and  being  fupported  in  this  by  a  certain  great 
-lady,  it  was  given  to  another.  He  immediately  crofTed  the  channel  to  take 
polTefTion  of  his  new  dignity,  but  did  not  flay  in  Ireland  more  than  a  fort- 
night, being  urged  by  an  hundred  letters  to  haflen  back,  and  reconcile  the 
lords  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke.  When  he  returned,  he  found  their  animo- 
fity  increafedj  and,  having  predicted  their  ruin  from  this  very  caufe,  he  la- 
boured to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  as  that  upon  which  the  whole  inte- 
refl  of  their  party  depended.  Having  attempted  this  by  various  methods  in 
vain,  he  retired  to  a  friend's  houfe  in  Berkfhire,  where  he  continued  till 
the  queen's  death;  and,  while  he  was  at  this  place,  he  wrote  a  piece  called 
Free  Thoughts  on  the  prefent  State  of  Affairs. 

Before  we  attend  Dr.  Swift  to  Ireland,  it  is  neceffary  to  give  a  fhort  account 
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of  his  Vanefla,  becaufe  his  conne£lions  with  her  were  made  in  England. 
Among  other  perfons  with  whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted  during  the 
gay  period  of  his  life,  was  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh.  She  was  born  of  a  good 
family  in  Ireland,  and  had  been  married  to  Mr.  Vanhomrigh,  firft  a  mer- 
chant of  Amfterdam,  then  of  Dublin,  where  he  was  raifed  by  kino-  William, 
upon  his  expedition  into  Ireland,  to  very  great  places.  Dying  in  I'^^oj,  he 
left  two  fons  and  two  daughters  ;  but  the  fons  foon  after  dying,  his  whole 
fortune,  which  was  very  confiderable,  fell  to  the  daughters.  In'  1709  the 
widow  and  the  two  young  ladies  came  to  England,  where  they  were  vifited 
by  perfons  of  the  firft  quality :  and  Swift,  lodging  near  them,  ufed  to  be 
frequently  at  their  houfe,  coming  and  going  without  any  ceremony,  as  if 
he  had  been  one  of  the  family.  During  this  familiarity,  he  became  infen- 
.fibly  a  kind  of  preceptor  to  the  young  ladies,  particularly  to  the  eldeft,  who 
was  then  about  twenty  years  old,  was  much  addicted  to  readitig,  and  a  o-reat 
lover  of  poetry.  Hence  admiring  fuch  a  charafter  as '  that  of  Swift,  Ihe 
foon  paffed  from  admiration  to  love  -,  and,  urged  a  little  perhaps  by  vanity, 
which  would  have  been  highly  gratified  by  an  alliance  with  the  firft  wit  of 
the  age,  fhe  ventured  to  make  the  dodor  a  propofal  of  marriage.  He  at 
firft  affefted  to  believe  that  Ihe  was  in  jeft,  then  rallied  her  on  fo  whimfi- 
cal  a  choice,  and  at  laft  put  her  off  without  an  abfolute  refufal :  and,  while 
he  was  in  this  fituation,  he  wrote  the  poem  called  Cadenus  and  Vanefla.  It 
was  written  in  17 13,  a  lliort  time  before  he  left  Vanefla  and  the  reft  of  his 
friends  in  England.  In  17 14  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh  died,  and  having  lived  very 
extravagantly,  left  fome  debts,  which  it  not  being  convenient  for  her  daughters, 
who  had  alfo  debts  of  their  own,  to  pay  at  prefent,  to  avoid  an  arreft  they 
followed  the  dean  into  Ireland. 

Dr.  Swift,  on  his  arrival  to  take  pofleflion  of  his  deanery,  had  been  re- 
ceived with  great  kindnefs  and  honour  j  but  now,  upon  his  return  after  the 
queen's  death,  he  experienced  every  poflible  mark  of  contempt  and  indigna- 
tion. The  tables  were  turned  -,  the  power  of  the  tories,  and  the  dean's  credit, 
were  at  an  end;  and  as  a  defign  to  bring  in  the  pretender  had  been  im- 
puted to  the  queen's  miniftry,  fo  Swift  lay  now  under  much  odium,  as  being 
fuppofed  to  have  been  a  well-wiflier  to  that  caufe.  '  As  foon  as  he  was  fet- 
tled at  Dublin,  Mrs.  Johnfon  removed  from  the  country  to  be  near  him,  but 
they  ftill  lived  in  feparate  houfes  ;  his  refidence  being  at  the  deanery,  and 
her's  in  lodgings  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river  Liffy.  The  dean  kept  two 
public  days  every  week,  on  which  the  dignity  of  his  ftation  was  fuftained 
with  the  utmoft  elegance  and  decorum,  under  the  direilion  of  Mrs.  Johnfon. 
As  to  his  employment  at  home,  he  feems  to  have  had  no  heart  to  apply  him- 
/elf  to  ftudy  of  any  kind,  but  to  have  refigned  himfelf  wholly  to  fuch  amufe- 
ments  and  fuch  company  as  off^ered,  that  he  might  not  refle6t  on  his  fituation, 
the  misfortunes  of  his  friends,  and  his  difappointments.  "  I  was  three  years 
{fays  he  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Gay)  reconciling  myfelf  to  the  fcene 
and  bufinefs,  to  which  fortune  hath  condemned  me  ;  and  ftupidity  was  what 
I  had  recourfe  to."  The  firft  remarkable  event  of  his  life,  after  his  fettle- 
ment  at  the  deanery,  was  his  marriage  to  Mrs.  Johnfon,  after  a  moft  inti- 
mate friendfliip  of  above  fixteen  years.  This  was  in  the  year  1716;  and 
the  ceremony  was  performed  by  Dr.  Aftie,  then  biftiop  of  Clogher,  to  whom 
the  dean  had  been  a  pupil   in  Trinity-college,   Dublin,     But  whatever   were 
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the  motives  to  this,  marriage,-  the  dean  and  his  lady  continued  to  live  af- 
terwards in  the  iarne  manner  as  before.  Mrs.  Dingley  was  ftill  the  infepa- 
rable  companion  of  Stella,  where-ever  flie  went)  and  fhe  nev^er  refided  at 
the  deanery,  except  when  the  dean  had  fits  of  giddinefs  and  deafnefs.  Till 
this  time  he  had  continued  his  vilits  to  Vaneffa,  who  preferved  her  reputa- 
tion and  friends,  and  was  vifited  by  many  perfons  of  rank,  chara6ter,  and 
fortune/  of  both  fexes  j  but  now  his  vifits  were  lefs  frequent.  In  17 17  her 
fifter.died;  and  the  remains  of  the  family  fortune  centering  in  Vanefla,  flie 
retired  to  Selbridge,,  a  fmall  houfe  and  eftate  about  twelve  miles  from  Dub- 
lin, -which  had  been  purchafed  by  her  father  Mr.  Vanhomrigh.  From  this 
place  Ihe  frequent;ly  wrote  to  the  dean,  and  he  anfwered  her  letters:  fhe 
prefled  him  to  marry  her,  but  he  rallied,  and  ftill  avoided  a  pofitive  denial. 
She  prefled  hjm  ftill  more,  either  to  accept  or  refufe  her  as  a  wifej  upon 
which  he  wrote  an  anfwer,  and  delivered  it  with  his  own  hand.  The  receipt 
of  this,  which'  probably  communicated  the  fatal  fecret  of  his  marriage  with 
Stella,  the  unhappy  lady  did  not  furvive  many  weeks:  however,  before  her 
:  death,    fhe  cancelled  a  will   flie  had  made  in  the  dean's    favour. 

From  17 16  to  1720,  there  is  a  chafm  in  the  dean's  life,  which  it  has  been 
found  difficult  to  fill  up :  lord  Orrery  thinks,  with  great  reafon,  that  he 
employed  this  time  upon  Gulliverls  Travels.  This  work  is  a  moral  political, 
romance,  in  whiqh  Swift  has  exerted  the  ftrongeft  efforts  of  a  fine  irregular 
genius  J  but  while  his  imagination  and  wit  delight,  it  is  hardly  pofTible  not 
to  be  fometimes  offended  with  his  fatire,  which  fets  not  only  all  human  actions, 
but  human,  nature  itfelf,  in  the  worft  light.  The  truth  is.  Swift's  difap- 
'pointments  had  reJidered  hirn  fplenetic  and  angry  with  the  whole  world;  and 
he  frequently  indulged  himfelf  in  a  mifanthropy  that  is  intolerable  :  he  has 
done  fo  particularly  in  fome  parts  of  this  work.  About  this  time  the  dean, 
who  had  already  acquired  the.  character  of  a  humourift  and  wit,  was  firfl 
regarded  with  general  kindnefs,  as  the  patriot  of  Ireland.  He  wrote  a  pro- 
pofal  recommending" the  ufe  of  Irifh  manufadures,  which  rendered  him  very 
popular;  the  more  fo,  as  it : immediately  raifed  fo  violent  a  flame,  that  a 
proiecution  was  coipnmenced  againft  the  printer.  In  1724  he  publifhed  the 
Drapier's  Letters ;  thofe  brazen  monuments  of  his  fame,  as  lord  Orrery  calls 
them.  A  patent  having  been  iniquitoufly  procured  by  one  Wood  to  coin 
i8o,oool.  in  copper  for  the  ufe  of  Ireland,  by  which  he  would  have  ac- 
quired exorbitant  gain,  and  proportionably  impoverifhed  the  nation ;  the  dean, 
in  the  character;  of  a  draper,  wrote  a  feries  of  letters  to  the  people,  urging 
them  not  to  receive  this  copper  money.  Thefe  letters  united  the  whole  na- 
tion in  his  praife,  filled  every  ftreet  with  his  effigy,  and  every  voice  with 
acclamations;  and  Wood,  though  fupported  for  fbme  time,  was  at  length 
compelled  to  withdraw  his  patent,  and  his  money  was  totally  fuppreffed. 
From  this  period  the  dean's  influence  in  Ireland  was  almoft  without  bounds : 
he  was  confulted  in  whatever  related  to  domeftic  policy,  and  particularly  to 
trade.  The  weavers  always  confidered  him  as  their  patron  and  legiflator, 
after  his  propofal-  for  the  ufe  of  Irifli  manufadures ;  and  when  eleftions  were 
depending  for  the  city  of  Dublin,  many  corporations  refufed  to  declare 
themfelves,  till  they  knew  his  fentiments  and  inclinations.  He  was  an  ab- 
folute  monarch  over  the  populace,  and  was  regarded  with  veneration  and 
cfteem  by  perfons  of  every  rank. 

On 
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On  the  28th  of  January,  1727,  died  his  beloved  Stella,  in  the  44th  year 
of  her  age,  regretted  by  the  dean  with  fuch  excefs  of  affliftion,  as  the  keeneft 
fenfibility  only  could  feel,  and  the  moft  excellent  charader  excite:  flie 
had  been  declining  in  her  health  from  the  year  1724.  Stella  was  a  moft 
anniable  woman  both  in  perfon  and  mind.  Her  ftature  was  tall,  her  hair 
and  eyes  black,  her  complexion  fair  and  delicate,  her  features  regular,  foft, 
and  animated,  her  fhape  eafy  and  elegant,  and  her  manner  polite  and  grace- 
ful:  there  was  natural  mufic  in  her  voice,  and  complacency  in  her  afpedt: 
ftie  abounded  with  wit,  which  was  always  accompanied  with  good-nature : 
her  virtue  was  founded  upon  humanity,  and  her  religion  upon  reafon ;  her. 
morals  were  uniform,  but  not  rigid,  and  her  devotion  was  habitual,  but 
not  oftentatious.  "  Why  the  dean  did  not  fooner  marry  this  moft  excellent 
perfon ;  why  he  married  her  at  ail ;  why  his  marriage  was  fo  cautioufly  con- 
cealed ;  and  why  he  was  never  known-  to  meet  her  but  in  the  prefence  of 
a  third  perfon,  are  enquiries  which  no  man  can  anfwer,"  fays  the  writer  of 
his  life,  "without  abfurdity."  Now  fo  far  at  leaft,  if  not  fomething  farther, 
we  think  may  be  anfwered,  and  without  abfurdity  too.  "  He  did  not  marry 
h€r  fooner,"  we  fay,  becaufe  his  original  intention  was  not  to  marry  her  at 
all  :  he  never  fuffered  his  behaviour  towards  females  to  exceed  the  limits  of 
Platonic  love ;  and  the  innocence  of  his  commerce  with  Vanefla  feems  now 
to  be  acknowledged  by  every  body,  as  well  as  by  this  writer.  "  He  did 
marry  her  at  length,"  probably  to  cure  and  put  an  end  to  thofe  conftant 
uneafinefles  and  jealoufies,  which  his  frequent  vifits  ta  Vanefla  muft  natu* 
rally  have  raifed  in  her.  "His  marriage  was  cautioufly  concealed,"  becaufe 
he  never  intended  to  acknowledge  her  openly  as  his  wife ;  and  "he  was 
cautious  never  to  meet  her  but  in  the  prefence  of  a  third  perfon,"  becaufe, 
by  reafon  of  his  known  intimacy  and  connexion  with  Stella  above  all  other 
women, .  her  chara6ler  was  greatly  expofed  to  unfavourable  fufpicions,  and. 
therefore  to  be  guarded  with  all  poflible  care  and  tendernefs  againfl:  them.  . 
Thus,  this  author's  enquiries  may  manifeftly  be  anfwered  without  abfurdity : 
but  the  principal,  and,  indeed,  fole  difliculty  is,  why  Swift  fliould  not  de- 
fire  a .  nearer  commerce  with  fuch  a  woman  as  Stella,  and  confequendy  ac- 
knowledge and  receive  her  publicly  as  his  wife?  Yet  the  anfwer  has  been 
made  a  hundred  times,  though  nobody  feems  to  acquiefce  in  it ;  namely,  . 
that  he  was  not  made  like  other  men.  Add  to  this,  that  Swift  was  a  man 
of  great  pride,  and  could  not  have  borne  to  be  defpifed,  however  fecretlyj 
that  he  loved  female  converfe,  and  to  be  courted  and  admired  by  wits .  of 
that  fex,  of  which  Stella  was  at  the  head ;  that  he  defpaired  of  fupporting 
that  dignity  and  credit,  even  with  the  delicate  Stella,  in  a  fl:ate  of  nearer 
commerce,  which  he  was  always  fure  of  preferving  at  fome  diftance :  add 
all  thefe  confiderations  together,  and  the  folution  of  this  mighty  myfliery  may 
probably  not  appear  impoflible.  Suppofing  Swift  to  have  been  guided  in 
this  afi^air  by  mere  caprice  and  humour,  he  cannot  but  be  feen  in  a  mofl: 
ungracious  light,  and  confidered  as  a  man  utterly  devoid  of  humanity  j  for 
it  is  generally  agreed,  that  Stella's  immature  death  was  occafioned  by  the 
peculiarity  of  his  conduct  towards  her.  It  appears  by  feveral  little  incidents, 
that  flie  regretted  and  difapproved  his  conduct,  and  that  flie  fometimes  re- 
proached him  with  unkindnefs  j  for  to  fuch  regret  and  reproach  he  certainly 
alludes,  in  the  following  verfes. 

**  O  them 
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"  O  then,  whatever  heav'n  intends, 

**  Take  pity  on  your  pitying  friends : 

"  Nor  let  your  ills  affe6t  your   mind, 

"  To  fancy  they  can  be   unkind; 

"^  Me,    furely,    me  you  ought  to    fpare, 

"  Who  gladly  would  your  fufFerings  (hare." 

It  is  faid  the  dean  at  length  earneftly  defired  that  fhe  might  be  publicly 
owned  as  his  wife;  but  as  her  health  was  then  declining,  (he  faid  it  was 
too  late,  and  infilled  that  they  Ihould  continue  to  live  as  before.  To  this 
the  dean  in  his  turn  confented,  and  fuffered  her,  when  Ihe  died,  to  difpofe 
entirely  of  her  own   fortune,    by  her  own  name,    to  a  public  charity. 

After  the  death  of  the  amiable  Stella,  his  life  became  very  retired,  and 
the  aufterity  of  his  temper  increafed  :  he  could  not  enjoy  his  public  days ; 
thefe  entertainments  were  therefore  difcontinued,  and  he  fometimes  avoided 
the  company  of  his  moil  intimate  friends ;  but  in  time  he  grew  more  de- 
firous  of  company.  In  1732,  he  complains,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gay,  that  " 
he  had  a  large  houfe,  and  fhould  hardly  find  one  vifitor,  if  he  was  not  able 
to  hire  him  with  a  bottle  of  wine ;"  and  in  another  to  Mr.  Pope,  that  "  he 
was  in  danger  of  dying  poor  and  friendlefs,  even  his  female  friends  having 
forfaken  him;  which,"  as  he  fays,  "vexed  him  moft."  Thefe  complaints 
were  afterwards  repeated  in  a  ftrain  of  yet  greater  fenfibility  and  felf-pity : 
**All  my  friends  have  forfaken  me : 

''  Vertiginofus,   inops,   furdus,   male  gratus  amicis. 

"  Deaf,    giddy,   helplefs,  left  alone, 
"  To  all  my  friends  a  burden  grown." 

As  he  fpent  great  part  of  his  time  in  folitude,  he  frequently  amufed  him- 
felf  with  writing ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  although  his  mind  was 
greatly  deprefled,  and  his  principal  enjoyment  at  an  end  when  Mrs.  Johnfon 
died,  yet  there  is  an  air  of  levity  and  trifling  in  fome  of  the  pieces  he 
wrote  afterwards,  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  his  others:  fuch  in 
particular  are  his  Direftions  to  Servants,  and  feveral  of  his  letters  to  his 
friend  Dr.  Sheridan.  In  1733,  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  repeal  the 
teft  ad  in  Ireland,  the  diffenters  often  affefted  to  call  themfelves  brother- 
proteftants,  and  fellow-chriftians,  with  the  members  of  the  eftablifhed  church. 
Upon  this  occafion  the  dean  wrote  a  Ihort  copy  of  verfes,  which  fo  provo- 
ked- one  Bettefworth,  a  lawyer  and  member  of  the  Irilh  parliament,  that  he 
fwore,  in  the  hearing  of  many  perfons,  to  revenge  himfelf  either  by  mur- 
derincr  or  maiming  the  author;  and,  for  this  purpofe,  he  employed  his 
footman,  with  two  ruffians,  to  fecure  the  dean  where-ever  he  could  be  found. 
This  being  known,  thirty  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  within  the  liberty  of 
St.  Patrick's,  waited  upon  the  dean  in  form,  and  prefented  a  paper  fubfcri- 
bed  with  their  names,  in  which  they  folemnly  engaged,  in  behalf  of  them- 
felves and  the  reft  of  the  liberty,  to  defend  his  perfon  and  fortune,  as  the 
friend  and  benefaftor  of  his  country.  When  this  paper  was  delivered.  Swift 
was  in  bed  deaf  and  giddy,    yet  made  fliift  to  didate  a  proper  anfwer.     Thefe 

fits 
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fits  of  deafnefs  and  giddinefs,  ^vhich  were  the  effefts  of  his  furfeit  before 
he  was  twenty  years  old,  became  more  frequent  and  violent,  in  proportion 
as  he  grew  into  years  j  and  in  1736,  while  he  was  writing  a  fatire  on  the- 
Irifh  parliament,  which  he  called  the  Legion  Club,  he  was  feized  with  one 
of  thefe  fits,  the  efFeft  of  which  was  fo  dreadful,  that  he  left  the  poem 
unfinilhed,  and  never  afterwards  attempted  a  compofition  either  in  verfe  or 
profe  that  required  a  courfe  of  chinking,  or  perhaps  more  than  one  fittine 
to  finifli.  ^ 

From   this  period  his  memory  was  perceived  gradually  to  decline,    and  his 
paffions  to  pervert  his    underftanding  j    and    in    1741,    he    was   {o    very    bad, 
as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  converfation.     Strangers  were  not   permitted  to 
approach  him,    and  his  friends  found  it  neceffary  to  appoint  guardians  of  his 
perfon  and  eftate.     In  the  beginning  of  the  year    1742,    his  reafon  was    fu fa- 
verted,    and   his    rage   became    abfolute    madnefs.      In    Oftober   his    left  eye 
fwelled  to  the  fize  of   an  egg,    and   large    boils  broke  out  on  his  arms   and 
body ;    the  extreme   pain  of  which  kept  him  awake  near  a  month,    and  du- 
ring  one  week  it  was  with  difficulty  that  five  perfons  reftrained  him  by  mere 
force  from  pulling  out  his  own  eyes.     Upon  the  fubfiding  of  thefe  tumours, 
he  knew  thole  about  him,    and  appeared  fo  far  to  have  recovered  his  under- 
ftanding  and  temper,    that  there  were  hopes  he  might  once  more  enjoy  fociety 
Thefe  hopes,    however,    were  but   of  lliort  duration ;    for,    a   few  days  after,' 
he  funk  into  a  ftate  of   total   infenfibility,    flept  much,    and  could    not,  with- 
out great  difficulty,    be  prevailed   on  to  walk  acrofs  the  room.     This  was  the 
effed    of  another  bodily    difeafe,    his   brain    being  loaded  with    water.     Mr, 
Stevens,    an  ingenious  clergyman  of  Dublin,    pronounced  this  to  be  the  cafe 
during^  his  illnefs ;    and  upon  opening   his  body,    it  appeared  that  he  was  not 
miftaken.     After  the    dean  had  continued  filent  a   whole  year,    in   this   ftate 
of  helplefs  idiotifm,    his   houfe-keeper  went  into    his   room  on  the    30th    of 
November  in   the   morning,    and    told    him,    it  was   his   birth-day,    and    that 
bonfires  and  illuminations  were  preparing  to  celebrate  it  as  ufual  ^    to  which 
he  immediately  replied,  "  It  is  all  folly,    they  had  better  let  it  alone."     Some 
other   inftances  of  fhort  intervals  of  fenfibility  and  reafon,    after   his   madnefs 
ended  in  ftupor,    feem  to  prove,    that  his  diforder,    whatever  it  was,  had  not 
deftroyed,    but   only   fufpended    the  powers   of  his  mind.     In  1744,    he  now 
and  then  called  his  fervant  by  name  j    and  once  attempting  to  fpeak  to  him, 
but  not  being  able  to  exprefs  his  meaning,    he    fhewed  figns  of  much    un- 
eafinefs,    and   at  laft  faid,  "  I  am  a  fool."     Once    afterwards,    as    his  fervant 
was   taking  away    his    watch,    he  faid,  "bring  it    here;"  and  when  the  fame 
fervant    was    breaking   a. large   hard  coal,    he    faid,  ''That   is    a   ftone,    you 
blockhead."     From  this    tinie  he  was    perfedly  filent,    till  the    latter  end  of 
Oftober,   i745>    ^^^  ^^en  died,    without  the  leaft  pang  or  convulfion,    in  the 
78th  year  of  his  age. 

His  works,  which  are  greatly  admired,  have  been  often  printed,  and  in 
various  forms ;  and  from  them  it  is  eafy  to  collea:  his  charader  :  yet  we  ffiall 
mention  fome  particulars  relating  to  his  converfation  and  private  ceconomy. 
He  had  a  rule  never  to  fpeak  more  than  a  minute  at  a  time,  and  then  wait 
for  others  to  take  up  the  converfation.  He  greatly  excelled  in  punning, 
and  ufed  to  fay,  that  none  d-fpifed  this  talent,  but  thofe  who  were  not 
poffeffed  of  it.     He  alfo  excelled  in  telling    a  ftory,  but  in  the  ktter  part  of 
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^is  life  ufe'd  to' tell  them  too  often:  he  never  dealt  in  the  double  entendre,- 
or  profanenefs  upon  facred  fubje6ts.  He  loved  to  have  ladies  in  the  com- 
■panyo  becaufe  -it  preferved,  he  faid,  the  delicacy  of  converfation.  He  kept 
his  friends  in  Tome  degree  of  awe,  yet  was  more  open  to  admonition  than 
to  flattery.  Though  he  appeared  churlilh  and  auftere  to  his  fervants,  yet  he 
vv-as  in  reality  a  moft  kind  and  generous  mafter,  and  very  charitable  to  the 
poor.  In  the  mean  time  it  mult  be  owned,  that  there  was  not  any  great 
foftnefs  or  fympathy  in  his  nature ;  although,  perhaps,  not  quite  fo  much 
mifanthropy  as  appears  in  his  writings :  and  all  allow,  that  he  grew  covet- 
ous as  he  advanced  in  years.  As  an  ecclefiaflic,  he  was  fcrupuioufly  exad 
in  the  exercife  of  his  fundion,  as  well  with  regard  to  fpiritual  as  temporal 
affairs.  His  manner  was  free  from  ceremony,  but  not  ruilic ;  for  he  !iad 
■a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  modes  and  variations  of  politenefs,  though  he 
praftiled  them  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himfelf.  He  was  naturally  teir.jjer- 
'ate,  chafte,  and  frugal ;  and,  being  alfo  high-fpirited,  and  confidering  wealth 
as  the  pledge  of  independence,  it  is  not  ftrange  that  his  frugality  fliould 
verge    towards  avarice. 

As  to  his  political  principles,  if  his  own  account  m.ay  be  taken,  he  ab- 
iiorred  whiggifm  only  in  thofe,  who  made  it  confiil  in  damning  the  church, 
revilino-  the  clergy,  abetting  the  diffenters,  and  fpeaking  contemptuouily  of 
revealed  religion.  He  always  declared  himfelf  againfl;  a  popifh  fucceflbr  to 
the  crown,  whatever  title  he  might  have  by  proximity  of  blood ;  nor  did 
he  reo-ard  the  right  line  upon  any  other  account,  than  as  it  was  eftablilhed 
by  law,  and  had  much  weight  in  the  opinions  of  the  people.  That  he  was 
not  at  any  time  a  bigot  to  party,  nor  indifcriminately  transferred  his  refent- 
ments  from  principles  to  perfons,  was  fo  evident  by  his  condud,  that  he 
was  often  rallied  by  the  minifters,  for  never  coming  to  them  without  a  whig 
in  his  fxeeve  ;  and  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  aiked  any  thing  for 
himfelf,  yet  he  often  prelTed  the  earl  of  Oxford  in  favour  of  Mr.  Addifon, 
Mr.  Cono-reve,  Mr.  Rowe,  and  Mr.  Steele.  He  frequently  converfed  with 
all  thefe,  chufing  his  friends  by  their  perfonal  merit,  without  any  regard  to 
their  political  principles. 

By  his  will,  which  is  dated  in  May  1740,  juft  before  he  ceafed  to  be  a 
reafonablc  being,  he  left  about  12C0I.  in  legacies,  and  the  reft  of  his  for- 
tune, which  amounted  to  about  ii,oool.  to  ered  and  endow  an  hofpital  for 
idiots  and  lunatics.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  under  a  ftone 
of  black  marble,  infcribed  with  the  following  Latin  epitaph,  written  by 
himfelf; 

*'  Hie  depofitum  eft  corpus 
Jonathan    Swift,    S.  T.  P. 
Hujus  ecclefiae  cathedralis  decani, 
Ubi  faeva  indignatio  ulterius  cor  lacerare  nequit. 
Abi,  viator,  et  imitare. 
Si  poteris, 
.Strenuum  pro  virili  libertatis    vindicatorem. 
Obiit,  &c." 

SYDENHAM  (Dr.  Thomas)  an  excellent  phyfician  of  the  fevcnteenth  cen- 
tury. 
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tury,  was  the  fon  of  William  Sydenham,  Efq.  of  Winford  Eagle  "in  Dorfet- 
fliire,  where  he  Mas  born  in  the  year  1624.  In  1642  he  was  entered  a 
commoner  of  Magdalcn-hail,  Oxford;  but  leaving  that  place  when  it  was 
converted  into  a  garrifon  for  the  ufe  of  king  Charles  I.  he  came  to  London, 
where  he  fell  accidentally  into  the  company  of  Dr.  Thomas  Cox,  an  emi- 
nent pliyfician,  who,  finding  him  pofleiTed  of  more  than  ordinary  talents,  per- 
fuaded  him  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  lludy  of  phyfic.  In  purfuance  of  this 
advice,  after  the  garriibn  of  Oxford  was  delivered  up  to  the  parliament,  he 
returned  to  Magdalen-hall,  and  entering  on  the  phyfic  line,  was  created  a 
bachelor  in  that  faculty  the  ■14th  of  April,  1648.  About  the  fame  time, 
fubfcribin^  to  the  covenant,  and  fubmitting  to  the  authority  of  the  vifitors 
appointed  by  the  parliament,  he  was  (througii  the  intereft  of  his  brother 
William,  who  was  then  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  governor  of  Wey- 
mouth) eleded  fellow  of  All-fouls  college,  Oxford.  After  he  had  continued 
there  fome  years  in  a  vigorous  application  to  the  fcience  of  medicine,  he 
left  the  univerfity,  fixed  his  refidence  in  Weftminflier,  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  phyfic  at  Cambridge,  received  a  licence  from  the  college  of  phy~ 
ficians,  and  foon  acquired  the  higheft  reputation  for  the  fuccefs  o?  his  prac- 
tice, without  any  other  enemies  than  thole  which  he  raifed  by  the  fuperior 
merit  of  his  conduct,  the  brighter  lullre  of  his  abilities,  or  the  improvements 
he  made  in  his  art,  and  his  contempt  of  pernicious  methods,  fupported  only 
by    authority,  in    oppofition  to  found  reafon  and  indubitable    experience. 

The  firft  trcatife  he  publifhed  was  his  Methodus  curandi  Febres  propriis 
Obfervationihus  fuperJlrtiSiay  printed  at  London  in  1666;  of  which  a  fecond 
edition,  correded  and  enlarged  with  the  addition  of  a  fifth  fedion  de  Fefie^ 
five  Febre  peftilentiali,  was  publifhed  in  1668.  This  piece  was  dedicated  to 
the  great '  Mr.  Robert  Boyle,  to  whom  he  wrote  a  letter  on  the  2d  of  April, 
1668,  juftifying  his  pradice  in  the  fmall-pox,  and  what  he  had  faid  with 
relation  to  that  difeafe  in  his  book.  He  obferves  likewife,  that,  confiderino- 
the  methods  of  pra£lice  which  then  prevailed  among  both  learned  and  ig- 
norant phyficians,  it  had  been  happy  for  mankind,  that  either  the  art  of 
phyfic  had  never  been  exercifed,  or  die  notion  of  malignity  never  Humbled 
upon ;  whereas  it  was  clear  to  him,  from  all  the  obfervations  he  could  poffi- 
bly  make,  that,  if  no  mifchief  be  done  either  by  the  phyfician  or  nurfe,  the 
fmall-pox  is  the  mofi:  flight  and  fafe  of  all  other  difeafes.  "  I  have  the 
happinefs  (adds  he)  of  curing  my  patients,  at  leaft:  of  having  it  faid  con- 
cerning me,  that  few  mifcarry  under  me ;  but  cannot  brag  of  my  corref- 
pondency  with  fome  others  of  my  faculty,  who,  notwithftanding  my  profound- 
nefs  in  palmiftry  and  chemiftry,  impeich  me  of  great  infufficiency,  as  I  fi:iall 
likewife  do  my  taylor,  when  he  makes  my  doublet  like  a  hop-fack,  and  not 
before,  let  him  adhere  to  what  hypothefis  he  will.  Though  yet,  in  takino- 
fire  at  my  attempts  to_  reduce  pradice  to  a  greater  eafe  and  plainnefs,  ancf^ 
in  the  mean  time,  letting  the  mountebank  at  Charing-crofs  pals  unrailed  at, 
they  contradid  themfelves,  and  would  make  the  world  believe  I  may  prove  more 
confiderable  than  they  would  have  me.  But,  to  let  thefe  men  alone  to  their  books, 
I  have  again  taken  breath,  and  am  purfuing  my  defign  of  Ipecifics,  which, 
if  but  a  delufion,  fo  clofely  haunts  me,  that  I  could  not  but  indulge  the 
fpending  of  a  little  money  and  time  at  it  once  more.  I  have  made  a  great 
progrefs  in  «he  thing*  and  have  reafon  to  hope  not  to  be  difappointed."     His 
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fecond  work  was  Obfervationes  Medico  circa  Morbonm  acutorum  Hijloriam  & 
CurationaUy  printed  in  1676.  In  1680  he  publifhed  his  E-piftola  rejponjoria- 
duiffy  prima  de  Morbis  Epidemicis  ah  Anno  1675  ad  Annum  1680,  Jecunda  de 
Luis  Venerea  Hijiorid  &  Curatione ;  and,  in  1682,  his  DiJJertatio  Epijiolaris- 
ad  JpeSiatiJfimum  i£  doEriJfimiim  Virum  Gulielmum  Cole,  M.  D.  de.  Obfervationibui 
nuperis  circa  Curationem  Variolarum  confluentiuniy  necnon  de  AffeSlione  hyfiericd. 
His  TraSiatus  de-  Podagrd  &  Hydrope  was  printed  at  London  the  year  fol- 
lowing j  and  his  Schedida  Monitoria  de  nova  Febris  ingrejfu,  in  1686.  His 
Proce^ii^  integri  in  Morbis  fere  omnibus  curandis  was  not  publifhed  till  after 
his  death.  Thefe  works  were  written  by  himfelf  in  Engiifh,  but  tranflated 
into  Latin,  before  they  were  publiihed,  by  fome  of  his  friends.  This  worthy 
tiian  was,  for  a  great  part  of  his  life,  fubje6l  to  frequent  attacks  of  the- 
gout,  which,  being  afterwards  accompanied  with  the  ftone  in  the  kidneys,, 
proved  fatal  to  him.  He  died  at  his  houfe  in  Pall-Mail,  the  29th  of  De- 
cember,  1689,  and  was   interred  in  St.  James's  church,  Weflminfler. 

"  Dr.  Thomas  Sydenham  (fays  Mr.  Granger)  who  was  long  at  the  head 
of  his  profeffion,  was  a  phyfician  of  great  penetration  and  experience,  and 
went  far  beyond  all  his  cotemporaries  in  improving  the  art  of  phyfic.  He- 
took  late  to  ftudy,  but  his  quick  parts  and  great  natural  fagacity  enabled 
him  to  make  a  prodigious  progrefs  in  a  little  time.  He  dared  to  innovate, 
where  nature  and  reafon  led  the  v/ay;  and  was  the  firft  that  introduced  the 
cool  regimen  in  the  fmall-pox.  Hence  he  gave  an  effedual  check  to  a  dif- 
temper  that  has  been  more  pernicious  to  mankind  than  the  plague  itfelf ;  and 
which  had  been  inflamed,  and  rendered  ilill  more  pernicious,  by  injudicious 
phyficians.  He  carefully  fbudied,  and  wrote  obfervations  upon  every  epide- 
mical diftemper  that  prevailed  during  the  courfe  of  his  pra6lice.  He  had 
many  opponents  :  but  his  conftant  fuccefs  was  a  fufficient  anfwer  to  all  the 
cavils  of  his  antagonifts.  He  freely  communicated  to  the  world  his.  judici- 
ous remarks  on  a  great  variety  of  acute  and  chronical  diilempers,  and  par- 
ticularly on  thofe  that  fweep  away  the  greateft  number  of  the  human  fpecies. 
What  he  has  written  on  the  nervous  and  hyfteric  colic,  fevers,  riding  in 
confumptive  cafes,  and  the  ufe  of  milk  and  chalybeates,  deferves  to  be 
mentioned  to  his  honour.  He  was  the  firft  that  ufed  laudanum  with  fuccefs, 
and  that   gave  the  bark  after    the  paroxyfm  in  agues." 

SYNGE  (Dr.  Edward)  the  pious  and  learned  archbifliop  of  Tuam  in 
Ireland,  was  the  fon  of  Edward  bilhop  of  Cork,  and  was  born  in  April, 
1659,  at  Inifhonane,  of  which  parifh  his  father  was  then  vicar.  He  was 
educated  at  a  grammar-fchool  in  Cork,  and  from  thence  was  lent  to 
Chrift- church  college  in  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts.  On  his  father's  death  he  returned  to  Ireland,  and  finiflied  his  ftudies 
in  the  univerfity  of  Dublin.  His  tirft  preferment  was  two  fmall  parilhes  in 
the  diocefe  of  Meath,  which  he  foon  after  exchanged  for  the  vicarage  of 
Chrift-church  in  the  city  of  Cork,  one  of  the  molt  laborious  cures  in  Ire- 
land. He  obtained  feveral  other  livings,  became  chancellor  of  St.  Patrick's, 
Dublin,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  vicar-general  to  the  arch-bifhop.  In 
1714  he  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Raphoe,  and,  two  years  after,  was 
tranflated  to  the  archbifhopric  of  Tuam.  He  prefided  over  this  fee  about 
twenty-flVe  years,    and    died    at    Tuam    in    July    1741.      It     is    peculiarly 
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remarkable  of  tliis  worthy  prelate,  that  he  was  the  Ton  of  one  bifhop,  as 
hath  been  mentioned  -,  the  nephew  of  another,  viz.  of  George  Synge,  bifhop 
of  Cologne  in  the  laft  century ;  and  the  father  of  two  bilhops,  viz.  Edward 
bifhop   of  Elphin,    and  Nicholas  bifhop  of  Killaloe. 

The  chara<5ter  of  archbifhop  Synge  will  bell  be  fought  for  in  his  writings, 
which  are  numerous  and  defervedly  popular;  .confifling  of  very  excelknt 
treatifes  for  the  promotion  of  religion,  piety  and  virtue,  written  in  a  po- 
lite, fenfible,  eafy,  and  rational  manner ;  and  which  have  been  fo  well  re- 
ceived by  the  public,  that  fome  of  them  have  gone  through  no  lefs  than 
thirty  editions.  Many  of  thefe  tracts  are  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Society 
for  promoting  ChriHian  knowledge.  They  are  thus  jufVly  charaderifed  by 
Mr.  Hanway:  "I  have  met  (fays  he  with  many  perfons  of  diftindion,  and 
even  of  the  firft  erudition,  vv^ho,  not  having  been  acquainted  before  with 
•thefe  little  tracts,  became  enamoured  of  the  beautiful  fimplicity  and  nervous 
fenfe  which  fhine  forth  in  the  labours  of  Dr.  Synge,  once  archbifhop  of 
Tuam." 


TALBOT  (John)  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  one  of  the  bravefl  and  mofl  fuc- 
ccfsful  generals  of  the  fifteenth  century,  derived  his  defceht  from  an  ancient 
and  illuftrious  family,  and  was  the  fon  of  Richard  lord  Talbot.  He  was 
born  at  Blackmore  in  Shropfhire,  in  the  reign  of  king  Richard  II.  and,  in 
the  beginning  of  that  of  Henry  V.  was  appointed  governor  of  Ireland.  In 
1417  he  attended  king  Henry  at  the  fiege  of  Caenj  and  the  following 
year,  in  conjun6lion  with  the  earl  of  Warwick,  he  reduced  the  ftrong  caftle 
of  Damfront,  and  was  prefent  at  the  fiege  of  Rouen  ;  on  all  which  occafi- 
ons  he  diftinguifhed  himfelfby  his  intrepidity  and  military  fkill.  Afterwards, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  he  took  the  town  of  Laval  and  other  places  from 
the  French;  but,  in  1429,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  prifoner  at  the 
battle  of  Patay.  However,  in  1433,  he  recovered  his  liberty,  and  refuming 
his  command  in  France,  took  a  number  of  towns  from  the-  enemy.  For 
thefe  fervices  he  was,  in  March  1442,  created  earl  of  Shrewfbury.  Some 
time  after,  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  earl  of  Waterford,  and  con- 
ftituted  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In  1452  he  received  a  commilTion  to  be 
governor  of  Guienne,  and  immediately  embarked  for  that  province  with  a 
confiderable  army.  He  made  himfelf  mafler  of  Bourdeaux,  Fronfac,  Li- 
bourne,  Cadillac,  &c.  and  reftored  the  affairs  of  the  Englifh  in  France;  buc 
attempting  to  oblige  the  French  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Caftillon,  he  was  kil- 
led in  battle,  together  with  his  fon  the  lord  vifcount  Lifle,  in  July  1453. 
It  has  been  obferved  of  him,  that  he  was  viftorious  in  no  lefs  than  forty 
battles  and  fkirmifhes.  "  General  Talbot  (fays  Father  Daniel)  was  one  of  the 
greatefl  warriers  of  his  time,  and  the  mofl  able  captain  the  Englifh  then 
had,  who  called  him  their  Achilles.  He  had  carried  on  the  war  in  France 
with  a  great  deal  of  glory  almoft  all  his  life  long,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty  years,  with  his  fword  in  his  hand."  The  earl's  body  was  brought 
oyer  to  England,  and  interred  at  Whitchurch  in  Shropfhire.  An  old  Englifli 
hiflorian  has  given  the  following  enumeration  of  his  titles:  "John  Talbot, 
carl  of  Shrewfbury,  Wexford,  Waterford,  and  Valence,  lord  Talbot  of  Good- 
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ritch  and  Orchenfield,  lord  Strange  of  Blackmore,  lord  Verdon  of  Aden, 
lord  Cromwell  of  Wingfield;,  lord  Lovetoft  of  Worfop,  lord  Furnival  of 
Sheffield,  lord  Fauconbridge,  knight  of  the  noble  orders  of  St.  George,  St. 
Michael,  and  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  great  marllial  to  king  Henry  the  Sixth  of 
his  reain:i  of  France.  . 

TALBOT  (Charles)  duke  of  Shrewfbury,  who  was  lineally  defcended  from 
the   preceedihg   nobleman,  was    the   fon  of  Francis   earl  of  Shrewfbury,    and 
was  born  in    1660.     He  loft  his  father  at  feven  years  of   age.     Being  indu- 
ced to  enquire  into    the  popifh  religion,    in  which  he  was  bred,    by  the   dif- 
covery  of  the  popifh  plot  in  1679,    he  applied    to   Dr.    Tillotfon,     afterwards 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  foon  reconciled  him  to  the  church  of  England : 
but  his  change  of  religion,    it  feems,    had  not  a   fuitable  influence    upon  his 
moral  condu6t.     Among  other  excellent  endowments,  his  lordfliip  was  parti- 
cularly diftinguifhed  by  a    very   handfome  perfon,    which    procuring   him    an 
eafy  accefs  to  the  ladies,    he  indulged  himfelf  in    fome  excefles   with  the  fex. 
This  reaching  the  ears   of  the  good  Dr.  Tillotfon,   gave  occafion  to  one   of 
the  politeil  and  moft   pious  letters  ever  penned  by  the  excellent  divine.     His 
lordil"-ip's  turn  to  gallantry  and  fine   addrefs  rendered  him  very  acceptable  at 
the  court  of  Charles  II.  and  on  James's  afcending  the  throne,    he   gave  him 
the  command  of  a  regiment  of  horfe  ;  but  when  that  unfortunate  prince  broke, 
into  the   conftitution,  he  refigned  his  regiment,    and  went  over  to  the  prince 
of  Orange.     On  the  prince's  landing  in  the    weft,    he   fent  the   earl   to  take 
poffeftion'  of  Briftol ;  and  he  was  principally  concerned  in   promoting  the  af- 
Ibciation  to    revenge    any  attempt  that  fhould   be  made  upon    his   highnefs's 
perfon.     He  was  afterwards  appointed,  with  the  earls  of  Oxford   and  Claren- 
don, to  treat  with  the    lords  fent    by  king   James  to  know  what  the   prince 
demanded,  and  was  primarily  confulted  in  all    the  affairs   of  the  Revolution. 
When  the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange,  were  declared  king   and    queen  of 
England,    the  earl  was  fuccefTively  fworn  of  the  privy-council,    made  princi- 
pal fecretary  of  ftate,    and    conftituted   lord-lieutenant  of  Worcefterfhire  and 
Herefordfhire.     In   1694    he  was   eleded  knight  of  the   garter,  and  advanced 
to  the  dignities  of  marquis  of  Alton  and  duke  of  Shrewsbury;  but,    in  May 
1699,  he  refigned    the  ofKce  of   fecretary  of  ftate,    on  account  of  his  ill  ftate 
of  health,    occafioned    by   a  fail    in   a  fox-chace,  when    his   horfe  gave  him 
a  blow  on  the    breaft  in    rifing,  which    brought  on  him  a  fpitting   of  blood 
and  lliortnefs  of  breath.     However,    in  Odlober  following,  he   was    appointed 
lord-chamberlain  of  the  houfhold  3    but  the  difcharge  of  blood  increafing,    he 
was  advifed  by  his  phyficians  to   go  to  a  warmer   climate ;    upon    which    he 
refigned  his  poft  of  lord-chamberlain  :  and  prepared  to  go  abroad.     This  hap- 
pening at  a   time   when  his  friends,    the    earl   of  Orford,    the    lords   Somers 
and  Halifax,  were  harraffed  by  the  parliament,    gave  a  handle    to  thofe  who 
would  not  believe  his  illnefs,    to  reprefent  him  as  a  deferter,    who  was    leav- 
ing the  kingdom  out  of  cowardice.     His   grace    fpent  one   year  at  Geneva, 
and    about    three   at  Rome,    on    which    his  enemies    gave  out,    that  he  was 
become  a  Roman   catholic   again  ;    but  this  was  fo  far  from  being   the  cafe, 
that,  he  became  more  confirmed  in  Proteftant    religion,    and   even  converted 
the   earl  of  Cardigan  and  his   brother  from  popery,    while  at  Rome. 
The  duke  returned  to  England  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1705,.  when, 
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meeting  with  a  cold  reception  from  his  old  friends  the  "Whigs,  he  retired 
into  the  country,  but  ^  was  at  laft  prevailed  upon  by  the  oppofite  party  to 
come  to  court  J  and,  in  17 10,  was  made  lord-chamberlain  of  the  houfhold 
by  queen  Anne,  and  fworn  of  her  privy-council.  He  was  afterwards  fent 
ambafTador  extraordinary  to  the  French  court,  in  order  to  complete  the  peaces 
but  infifling  on  feverai  beneficial  articles  of  commerce,  he  foon  perceived  a 
coldnefs  in  that  court  towards  him,  upon  which  he  follcited  his  return.  In 
Odober  1713,  he  was  made  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  year  following, 
the  queen,  in  her  laft  illnefs,  took  the  treafurer's  ftaff  from  the  earl  of 
Oxford,  and  delivered  it  to  the  duke,  fo  that,  at  the  queen's  death,  he 
was  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  lord  high  treafurer  of  Great-Britain,  and 
lord-chamberlain,  three  great  employments  never  before  in  the  hands  of 
one  perfon  at  the  fame  time.  His  grace  was  one  of  the  lords  appointed  by 
king  George  I.  to  govern  the  nation  till  his  arrival,  after  which  he  was 
made  groom  of  the  ftole  and  privy  purfe,  fworn  of  the  privy-council,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  office  of  lord-chamberlain.  He  died  on  the  firft  of  February, 
17 18,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  Though  his  conduft  did  not  al- 
ways efcape  fuch  mifreprefcntations  as  are  the  ordinary  effeft  of  miftake  or 
malice,  yet,  in  general,  he  had  the  good  opinion  of  all ;  fo  that  king  Wil- 
liam ufed  to  fay,  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  was  the  only  -man  of  whom  both 
Whigs  and  Tories  fpoke  well.     Mr.  Pope  fpeaks  thus  of  him  : 

"  Oft,  in   the  clear,  ftill  mirrour  of  retreat, 
"  I  ftudied  Shrewsbury,    the  wife  and  great." 

TALBOT  (Charles)  lord  high  chancellor  of  Great-Britain,  was  the  fon 
of  Dr.  William  Talbot,  fucceffively  bifhop  of  Oxford,  Saiifbury,  and  Dur- 
ham, and  was  born  on  the  3d  of  December,  1686.  In  1717  he  was  ap- 
pointed folicitor-general  to  his  late  majefty,  then  prince  of  Wales,  and  in 
the  fame  year  was  chofen  member  of  parliament  for  Tregony  in  Cornwall, 
In  the  two  fucceeding  parliaments  he  was  one  of  the  reprefentatives  for  the 
city  of  Durham.  On  the  23d  of  April,  172.6,  he  was  made  folicitor-gene- 
ral;  and  the  29th  of  November,  1733,  upon  the  refignation  of  lord  King,, 
his  majefty  delivered  to  him  the  great  feal,  with  the  title  of  lord  high  chan- 
cellor. At  the  fame  time  he  was  fworn  of  the  privy-council,  and  in  De- 
cember following  was  created  a  peer  of  Great-Britain,  by  the  title  of  lord 
Talbot,  baron  of  Henfol  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan.  His  lordftiip,  after 
having,  for  above  three  years,  difcharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  dif- 
tinguiffied  honour  and  reputation,  died  at  his  houfe  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 
on  the  14th  of  February,  1737,  in  the  fifty-firft  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
interred    at  Barrington  in  Gloucefterftiire. 

The  chara6ler  of  this  great  man  has  been  already  drawn  in  another  work 
from  which  it  will  not  be  improper  to  tranfcribe  it  here.  "  It  is  a  maxim 
indeed  generally  received  and  generally  true,  that  difficult  and  unquiet  times 
form  thofe  great  chara6lers  in  life,  which  we  view  with  admiration  and  efteem. 
But  it  is  remarkable,  that  this  excellent  man  obtained  the  honour  and  reve- 
rence of  his  country  at  a  feafon,  when  no  foreign  or  domeftic  occurrences 
occafioned  any  confiderable  event.  Therefore,  as  fads  cannot  be  related, 
from  which  the  reader  may  himfelf  colled  a  juft  idea  of  him,    words  muft 
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faintly  delcribe  tliofe  extraordinary  qualities,  which  combined  to  complete 
his  charafter.  And  though  future  generations  may  nnigine  thcfe  virtues 
heightened  beyond  their  true  proportion,  it  is  a  fufpicion  not  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  prefent  age.  Eloquence  never  afforded  greater  charms  torn 
any  orator,  than  when  the  public  attention  liftened  to  his  fcnaments,  deli- 
vered with  the  moft  graceful  modeftyj  nor  did  wifdom  and  kno^'ledge  ever 
fupport  it  with  more  extenfive  power,  nor  integrity  enforce  it  with  greater 
weiolit.  In  apprehenfion  he  fo  far  exceeded  the  common  rank  of  men,  t.iat 
he  inftantaneoufly,  or  by  a  kind  of  intuition,  fav/  the  ftrength  or  nnperfec- 
tion  of  any  argument :  and  fo  penetrating  was  his  fagacity,  that  the  moft 
intricate  and  perplexing  mazes  of  the  law  could  never  involve  and  darken 
the  truth  fo   as  to  conceal  it  from   his  difcernment. 

''  As  a  member  of  each  houfe  of  parliament,  no  man  ever  had  a  higher 
deference  paid  to  his  abilities,  or  more  confidence  placed  in  his  inflexible 
public  fpirit;  and  fo  excellent  was  his  temper,  fo  candid  his  difpofition  in 
debate,  that  he  never  offended  thofe  whofe  arguments  he  oppofed.  When 
his  merit,  and  the  unanimous  fufFrage  pf  his  country,  induced  his  prince  to 
intruft  him  with  the  great  feal,  his  univerfal  affability,  his  eafmefs  of  accefs, 
his  humanity  to  the  drftreffed,  which  his  employment  too  frequently  prefented 
to  his  view,  and  his  great  difpatch  of  buffnefs,  engaged  to  him  the  affec- 
tion and  almoll  veneration  of  all  who  approached  him:  and  by  conftantly 
delivering,  with  his  decrees,  the  reafons  upon  which  they  were  founded, 
his  court  was  a  very  inftruclive  fchool  of  equity,  and  his  decifions  were 
generally  attended  with  fuch  convi6lion  to  the  parties,  againfl  whofe  inte- 
reft  they  were  made,  that  their  acquiefcence  in  them  commonly  prevented 
any  further  expence.  As  no  fervile  expedient  raifed  him  to  power,  his 
country  knew  he  could  ufe  none  to  fupport  himfelf  in  it.  He  was  conffant 
and  regular  in  his  devotions,  both  in  his  family  and  in  public.  His  piety 
vv^as  exalted,  rational,  and  unaffeded.  He  was  firm  in  maintaining  the  true 
intereft  and  legal  rights  of  the  church  of  England,  but  an  enemy  to  perse- 
cution. When  he  could  obtain  a  fhort  interval  from  bufmefs,  the  pompous 
formalities  of  his  flation  were  thrown  afide ;  his  table  was  a  fcene  where  v/if- 
dom  and  fcience  fhone,  enlivened  and  adorned  with  all  the  elegance  of  wit. 
There  was  joined  the  utmoft  freedom  of  difpute  with  the  highefl  good-breed- 
ino-,    and  the   vivacity  of  mirth  with    primitive  fimplicity  of  manners. 

«  When  he  had  leifure  for  exercife,  he  delighted  in  field-fports,  and  even  in 
thofe  trifles  Ihewed,  that  he  was  formed  to  excel  in  whatever  he  engaged  ; 
and  had  he  endulged  himfelf  more  in  them,  efpecially  at  a  time  when  he 
found  his  health  unequal  to  the  exceflive  fatigues  of  his  poft,  the  nation 
might  not  yet  have  deplored  a  lofs  it  could  ill  fuftain.  But  though  he  was 
removed  at  a  feafon  of  life  when  others  but  begin  to  ihine,  he  might  juflly 
be  {dJid  fatis  et  ad  vitam  et  ad  gloriam  vixife ;  and  his  death  united  in  one 
general  concern  a  nation,  which  fcarce  ever  unanimoufly  agreed  in  any  other 
particulars  and  notwithftanding  the  warmth  of  our  political  divifions, 
each  party  endeavoured  to  outvie  the  other,  in  a  due  reverence  to  his  me- 
mory. 

"  No  man  was  ever  more  the  delight  of  his  country,  or  had  a  larger  Ihare 
in  the  hearts  and  aflfeftions  of  the  people;  and  yet  he  never  made  ufe  of 
any  other  methods  to  obtain  it,    than  a  conftant  uniform  courfe  of  wifdom 
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and  virtue.  The  reverence  he  was  held  in  for  his  great  abilities  was  ex- 
ceeded, if  it  were  poffible,  by  the  love  which  was  borne  him  for  liis  diffu- 
five  benevolence  and  humanity.  A  lift  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  perfons 
found  in  his  fcrutore  after  his  death,  who  were  annual  penfioners  of  his 
unbounded  charity.  And  the  poor  of  all  the  neighbouring  villages  furround- 
ing  his  eftate  of  Harrington,  ^ere,  by  his  order,  provided  with  phyfic  in 
ficknefs  ;  and  the  indigene  aged,  who  were  paft  their  labour,  fupplied  with 
the  neceflaries  of  life." 

TAYLOR  (Dr.  Jeremy)  bifhop  of  Down  and  Connor  in  Ireland,  was 
born  in  the  city  of  Cambridge;  but  in  what  year  is  not  known.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  was  admitted  of  Caius-college  in  that  univerfity,  where 
he  continued  till  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts.  He  afterwards 
entered  into  orders,  and  fupplied  for  a  time  the  divinity-ledurer's  place  in 
St.  Paul's  cathedral,  London;  when  his  abilities  were  difplayed  fo  advan- 
tageoufly  as  to  attrad  the  notice  of  archbifhop  Laud,  who  procured  him  to 
be  elefted  fellow  of  Ail-fouls  college,  Oxford,  in  1636.  -Soon  after,  the 
archbiihop  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  beftowed  on  him  the  redlory 
of  Uppingham  in  Rutlandlhire.  In  1642  he  was  created  dodor  of  divinuy 
at  Oxford,  being  then  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  king  Charles  I.  in  which  fta- 
tion  he  attended  his  majefty  in  feveral  campaigns.  Upon  the  decline  of 
the  king's  caufe,  he  retired  into  Wales,  where  he  was  permitted  to  officiate 
as  a  minifter,  and  to  keep  fchool.  In  this  retirement  he  wrote  feveral  ex- 
cellent books.  At  length  he  repaired  to  London,  where  meeting  with  Ed- 
ward lord  Conway,  that  nobleman  took  him  over  to  Ireland,  and  fettled 
him  in  a  pleafant  and  commodious  retreat  tliere.  On  the  27th  of  January, 
1 660- 1,  he  was  confecrated  bifhop  of  Down  and  Connor  in  Ireland,  and 
in  June  following  had  the  adminiflration  of  the  fee  of  Dromore  granted  to 
him.  He  was  alio  fworn  a  member  of  the  Irifh  privy- council,  and  eleded 
vice-chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Dublin.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  a" 
guft,  1667,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Dromore. 

"This  excellent  prelate  (fays  Mr.  Granger)    was  not  only  one  of  the  c 
eft  divines  that  flourifhed  in   the    feventeenth   century,    but  was    aifo    one 
the  completeft  charaders  of  his  age.     His  perlbn  was  uncommonly  beaui:   . 
his  manners  polite,    his  converfation  fprightly    and  engaging,    and    his  vo;  - 
harmonious.  _    He  united,    in   a  high   degree,    the  powers   of    invention,    me- 
mory,   and  judgment ;    his  learning  was    various,    almofl   univerfal ;    and    his 
piety  ivas  as  unafFedcd  as  it  was   extraordinary.     His  practical,    controverfiaj" 
and  cafuiflical  writings  are,    in  their  feveral  kinds,    excellent,    and  anfwer  ail 
the  purpofes  of   a  Chriflian.     His  fermons  appear  to    the   leaft   advantage  at 
prefent;    though  they  mufl  be  allowed  to  be  good  for  the  time  in  which  they 
were  written.     A   brilliancy  of  imagination  appears  in   all   his   writino-s ;  but 
his  Du5for  Dubitantium  is  a  fignal  proof  of   his  judgment.     His  works  'have 
been    printed  in    four,    and  alfo    in  fix    volumes  in  folio,    befides  feveral  vo- 
lumes of  devotions  in  odlavo  and  duodecimo.     His  books  on  Holy  Livings 
and  on    Holy   Dying,    which    are  frequently    bound    together,    and    his  Gol- 
den Grove,  have  pafTcd  through  many  editions." 

TFivJPLE  (Sir  William)    an  eminent  ftatefman,    and  very  polite  writer, 
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^as  the  fon  of  Sir  John  Temple,  mafter  of  *the  rolls  and  privy-co«nfell6r 
in  Ireland;  and  was  born  at  London  in  the  year  1628.  From  his  youth 
he  difcovered  a  curious  and  penetrating  genius,  and  a  remarkable  thirft  after 
knowledge,  v/hich  his  father  took  care  to  cultivate  by  a  genteel  and  liberal 
education.  At  eight  years  of  age  he  was  fent  to  fchool  at  Pcnfhurft  in  Kent, 
under  the  care  of  his  uncle  Dr.  Hammond,  then  minifter  of  that  parifh : 
from  thence  he  went  to  Mr.  Leigh,  fchool-mafter  of  Bifhop-Stortford ;  and, 
at  feventeen,  was  placed  at  Emanuel  college,  in  Cambridge,  under  Dr. 
Ralph  Cudworth,  author  of  the  Intelleftual  Syflem.  In  this  univerfity  he 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  proficiency  in  every  part  of  human  learning ; 
and,  befides  the  academic  tongues,  made  himfelf  a  perfedt  mafter  of  the 
French  and  Spanifh.  At  nineteen  he  began  his  travels  into  France ;  and^ 
^paffing  through  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  v/here  king  Charles  I.  was  then  prifoner 
in  Carifbrook-caftle,  he  met  with  the  daughter  of  Sir  Peter  Ofborn,  gover- 
nor of  Guernfey  for  the  king,  who  was  going  with  her  brother  to  their  fa- 
ther at  St.  Malo's.  He  made  that  journey  with  themj  and  there  commen- 
ced an  amour  with  that  young  lady,  which  ended  in  a  happy  marriage.'  He 
ipent  tvvo  years  in  France,  and  foon  after  made  a  tour  into  Holland,  Flanders, 
and  Germany;  in  which  he  further  polilhed  and  improved  his  natural  abili- 
ties. After  his  return  in  1654,  he  married  the  abovementioned  lady,  and, 
during  the  ufurpation,  palTed  his  time  privately  with  his  father  in  Ireland. 
The  five  years  he  lived  there,  were  fpent  chiefly  in  improving  himfelf  in 
hiftory  and  philofophy;  and  he  refufed  all  folicitations  of  entering  into  arty 
public  employment  till  the  relloration,  when  he  was  chofen  member  of  th« 
convention  in  Ireland,  as  he  was  likewife  of  the  fubfequent  parliament  for 
the  county  of  Carlow;  and,  in  1662,  was  appointed  one  of  the  commif- 
fioners  to  be  fent  from  the  parliament  to  the  king,  into  whofe  favour  he  was 
introduced  by  the  lord-chancellor  Clarendon  and  the  earl  of  Arlington.  From 
this  time,  during  the  twenty  fucceeding  years,  (that  is  to  fay,  from  the  thirty- 
fecond  to  the  fifty-fecond  year  of  his  age)  he  continued  to  aft  as  a  coun- 
fellor  of  Hate,  with  particular  honour  and  fu'ccefs ;  which  period  h?  confi- 
dered  as  the  part  of  a  man's  life  moft  fit  to  be  dedicated  to  the  fervice  of 
his  prince  and  country;  the  reft  being,  as  he  oblerved,  too  much  taken  up 
with  his  pleafures  or  his  eafe. 

To  give  a  particular  account  of  his  negociations  at  home  and  abroad,  would 
be  to  lay  open  a  great  part  of  the  hiftory  of  Charles  the  fecond's  reign ; 
yet  fome  account  ought  to  be  given  of  his  management  in  feveral  treaties, 
which  have  contributed  to  immortalize  his  name.  In  1665  he  was  fent  by 
his  majefty  to  the  bifhop  of  Munfter,  in  order  to  conclude  a  treaty,  by  which 
that  bifhop  obliged  hfmfelf,  upon  receiving  a  certain  fum  of  money,  to  en- 
ter immediately  with  the  king  into  the  war  with  Holland;  and,  footn  after, 
he  received  a  commifTion  to  be  refident  at  BrufTels,  with  a  patent  for  the 
dignity  of  a  baronet.  But  one  of  the  moft  famous  circumftanccs  in  Sir 
William  Temple's  life,  was  his  fkilful  and  dexterous  bringing  about  the  tri- 
ple alliance  between  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1667,  fo  much  to  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  diminution  of  the 
threatning  power  of  France.  This  was  managed  with  fo  much  fecrecy  and 
uncommon  induftry,  together  with  fo  much  unexpeded  fuccefs,  that  the  great 
ftatefman   De   Wit,  too  much  leaning  to  the  French   party,    could  not  help 
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complimenting  him  with  having  the  honoiM-  which  never  any  other  minifter 
had  before  him,  of  drawing  the  ftates  to  a  refolution  and  conclufion  in  five 
days,  upon  a  matter  of  the  greateft  importance,  and  an  affiftance  of  the 
crreateft  expence  they  had  ever  been  engaged  in ;  and  all  direftly  againft  the 
nature  of  their  conllitution,  which  enjoined  them  to  have  recourfe  to  their 
provinces :  adding,  that  now  it  was  done,  it  looked  like  a  miracle.  Upon 
the  conclufion,  two  letters  were  written,  one  from  De  Wit  to  the  earl  of 
Arlington,  and  the  fecond  from  the  ftates-general  to  the  king  of  Great- 
Britain  ;  of  which  fome  notice  ought  to  be  taken.  The  former  fays,  "  As 
it  was  impoflible  to  fend  a  minifter  of  greater  capacity,  or  more  proper 
for  the  temper  and  genius  of  this  nation,  than  Sir  William  Temple;  fo, 
I  believe,  no  other  perfon  either  will,  or  can,  more  equitably  judge  of  the 
difpofition  wherein  he  has  found  the  ftates,  to  anfwer  the  good  intentions 
of  the  king  of  Great-Britain."  "As  it  is  a  thing  without  example,  that  in 
fo  few  days,  three  fuch  important  treaties  have  been  concluded,  fo  we  can 
fay,  that  the  addrefs,  the  vigilance,  and  the  fincerity,  of  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple, are  alfo  without  example.  If  your  majefty  continues  to  make  ufe  of 
fuch  minifters  the  knot  will   grow  too  faft  ever  to  be  united." 

After  this,  in  the  fucceeding  fummer,  in  the  year  1668,  Sir  William 
Temple  returned  to  BrufTels,  in  order  to  prevail  on  the  Spaniards  to  con- 
fent  to  a  piece  with  France,  which  was  afterwards  treated  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
whither  he  was  lent  ambaflador  extraordinary  and  mediator;  and  with  his 
•Colleague  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  after  many  difficulties  and  delays,  at  laft  brought 
it  to  a  happy  conclufion.  Soon  after,  he  was  fent  ambalTador-extraordinary 
•to  the  ftates  general,  with  inftrudlions  to  confirm  the  triple-alliance,  and 
Iblicit  the  emperor  and  German  princes,  by  their  minifters,  to  enter  into  it : 
but  the  meafures  of  the  Englifti  court  being  changed,  in  September,  1669, 
he  received  orders  to  haften  over  to  England,  where  he  met  at  firft  with  a 
-very  cool  reception,  and  was  prefTed  to  return  to  the  Hague,  and  make 
way  for  a  war  with  Holland;  with  which,  lefs  than  two  years  before,  he 
'had  been  fo  much  applauded  for  having  made  fo  ftri£t  an  alliance:  but  he 
cxcufed  himfelf  from  having  any  fhare  in  it,  and  retired  to  his  houfe  at  Shene, 
«ear  Richmond,  in  Surry ;  and,  in  this  interval  of  his  leifure  and  retreat, 
wrote  his  excellent  Obfervations  on  the  United  Provinces,  and  one  part  of 
his  Mifcellanies. 

About  the  end  of  the  fummer  1673,  the  king,  growing  weary  of  the 
jfecond  Dutch  war,  refolved  to  fend  Sir  William  Temple  to  Holland  to  con- 
clude a  piece ;  but  powers  having  been  fent  at  this  time  from  thence  to  the 
marquis  de  Frefne,  the  Spanifh  ambaffador  at  London,  Sir  William  was  or- 
dered to  treat  with  him,  and  in  a  few  days  concluded  the  whole  affciir.  As 
a  reward  for  this  fervice,  he  was  offered  the  ambaffy  into  Spain ;  which, 
for  want  of  his  father's  confent,  who  was  then  old  and  infinn,  he  refufed; 
as  he  did  foon  after  the  place  of  fecretary  of  ■  ftate,  for  want  of  fix  thou- 
'fand  pounds,  which  he  was  to  lay  down  for  it,  and  could  not  'fpare.  In 
tjune,  1674,  he  was  again  fent  amfaallador  to  the  Hague,  and  was  afterwards 
•©ne  of  the  ambaffadors  and  mediators  in  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen.  It  was 
•during  his  refidence  in  Holland  at  this  time,  that  he  was  '  the  great  inftru- 
ment  of  fecuring  the  religion  and  liberty  of .  his  country,  by  bringing  about 
a  marriage  between  the  prince  of  Orange, '  afua-wards  king  William  111.  and 
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the  lady  Mary,  duughter  to  James  duke  of  York,    and  niece  to  king  Charles 

JI.     This  affair  was  concerted  by  Sir  William  Temple  and  the  friends  of  the 

proteftant  religion,    and   was  brought  to  maturity   chiefly  by  his  dexterity  in 

the  year  1677.     After  having  performed  all   thefe   fervices  to  the  crown   and 

kingdom,    Sir  William   in  1679,  was  again  folicited   to  enter  upon  the  ofEce 

of  fecretary  of  ftate ;    but  he  declined    it  on  account  of   the  uncertain  fitua- 

^ion  of  affairs,    at  the  fame  time    advifing  the  king  to   form   a  new  council, 

of  which  he    was   appointed    one;    though    afterwards,    upon   the    change  of 

meafures  at   court,    and   the  freedom  with  which  he  delivered   his    opinion, 

his  name  was  ilruck  out  of  the  council.     This  gave  him  occafion  to  fend  the 

the  king  word,    that  he  would  live  the  reft  of  his  life  as  good  a  fubjeft  as 

any  in  his  kingdoms,    but  never  meddle  again  with    public    affairs;    a   refo- 

lution  which    he  inviolably  maintained,    fpending   the  remainder    of  his   days 

at  Moor-Park,   ^near    Farnham,    in   Surry,  without    having  the    kaft  previous 

knowledge  of  the  prince   of  Orange's  expedition  to    England   in    1688;    and 

refufing    the   earneft  folicitations  of    that    prince,    when   he  was    advanced  to 

the  throne,    to   engage  in  his  fervice,    though  he  was  often  confulted  by  him 

in  his  mofl:  fecret  and  important  affairs.     Indeed    it    is    a   common  thing  for 

,men,    who  live   in   the  fplendor  and  hurry  of  courts,  fometimes  to  wilh  for  a 

retreat,  where   they  may  relieve  themfelves  after  the  fatigue   of  ftate  and  bu- 

finefs ;    yet  they  feldom  do  retire  but  when  they  know   not    how    to  ftay  any 

longer :  fo  t.lvat  the  contempt  of  a  court  is,  in  many  men,  but  a  contrivance 

of  felf-love.t-o  alleviate    the    mortification   of    being    excluded,    by    greatnefs 

and   thofe  that  are  in   power.     On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more   difficult 

jto  the  generality  of  men,    who    have  enjoyed   the  pomp    and  pleafures  of    a 

court,    than  to  finifti  the    remainder  of  their  lives  in  privacy  and  retirement ; 

for  few   perfons  have   fo    rich   a  fund  in  themfelves,    as  to  fupply   tiie  great 

chafms  which  the  want  of  public  bufinefs  and  diverfion  leaves  on  their  minds : 

but  Sir  William  Temple  had  the  happinefs  to  efcape  both  thefe  inconveniences  ; 

and,    as  his   retiring  from   bufinefs  was    in    all    appearance    voluntary,   fo   his 

contempt  ,of  greatnefs  and  fplendor  was  the  refult   of   a   thorough  convidion 

of  the  eraptinefs.  and  vanity  of  thofe  glaring  objeds. 

To  be  very  particular  in  anaiyfing  his  works,  would  be  foreign  to  our 
nurpofe :  yet  we  muft  not  omit  mentioning  his  Memoirs,  which  have  not 
been  equalled  by  any  that  have  writ  fince  him.  They  are  the  moft  ufeful 
becaufe  they  take  in  the  principal  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  with- 
out them  we  ftiould  have  but  an  imperfeft  account  of  many  particulars  in 
that  unequal  adminiftration.  The  fecond  part  flipt  firft  into  the  world,  with- 
out the  knowledge,  as  it  was  faid,  .  though  moft  believe  without  the  con^ 
nivance,  of  the  author.  They  confift  not  only  of  many  domeftic  affairs  rela- 
ting to  the  courf  of  England,  but  of  the  principal  foreign  negociations  be- 
gun in  1673,  and  ended  in  1678,  in  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  and  with  the 
general  peace  of  Europe ;  all  laid  open  with  firmnefs  and  impartiality,  as 
■well  as  clearnefs  and  fimplicity.  The  firft  part  was  never  publiftied  at  all, 
but  is  very  well  fupplied  by  a  great  number  of  letters  and  public  papers  j 
which  fufficiently  ftiews  what  a  vigorous  ador  Sir  William  Temple  was,  how 
great  a  ftatefman  he  proved,  and  how  complete  a  mafter  of  bufinefs  and 
politics.  The  third  part  was  publiflied  by  Dr.  Swift  fome  years  after  his 
iieath »    which*    though  complained  of  as  being  publilhed  without  confent  of 
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relations,  was  never  charged  with  being  the  leaft  fpurious.  This,  though 
fliorteft  in  compafs,  both  as  to  time  and  matters,  yet,  keeping  clofe*  to 
Englifh  adminiftration  at  home,  and  difcovering  greater  depths  of  thofe  affairs, 
we  take  it  to  be  the  moft  ufeful  of  the  three.  Here  are  laid  open,  not 
only  the  fecret  fprings  of  many  aftions  which  were  generally  unknown  before, 
but  all  the  fubtle  arts  and  projedtions  of  miniilers  of  ftate,  with  thofe  various 
windings  and  turnings  with  which  ftrangers  are  fo  often  perplexed  and  con- 
founded in  courts. 

We  fhall  fay  nothing  further  of  his  writings,  but  only  obferve,  that,  when 
the  reader  comes  to  perufe  the  whole,  he  will  readily  form  to  himfelf  the 
general  character  of  an  accomplilhed  gentleman,  a  penetrating  politician,  a 
wife  patriot,  and  a  learned  man :  and,  if  this  great  idea  fliould  be  really  lliaded 
by  fome  touches  of  vanity  and  fpleen,  he  fhould  confider  that  the  greateft 
and  wifeft  men  have  not  always  been  exempt  from  thofe  very  failings  and 
imperfeftions ;  and  that  the  former  might  arife  from  fome  peculiar  excellen- 
cies in  his  chara£lerj  and  the  latter  from  fome  uncommon  provocations  of 
thofe  who  differed   from  him  either   in  politics  or  literature. 

In    1694,    he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  lady,  who  was  eminent  for  the 
higiieft  accomplilhments,  and  particularly  eileemed  by  queen  Mary,  with  whom 
fhe  had  the  honour  to  keep  a  conftant  correfpondence  by   letters,    in  which 
Ihe  had  an  admirable   turn  of  wit,    and  a  peculiar   elegance  and  beauty  of 
cxprelTion.     Sir  William  furvived  her  four  years,  and  died  in  January,  1698-9, 
in   his  feventieth  year,    at  Moor-Park ;  where,    according  to  his  diredions  in 
his  will,    his  heart  was  depofited   in  a  filver  box,  and   buried  under  the  fun- 
dial  in  his  garden,  oppofate  to  the  window  from  whence  he  ufed  to  contem- 
plate and  admire  the  works  of  nature  with   his   beloved   filler,  the  ino-enious 
lady  GifFard.     His  charafter  is  given  by  Dr.  Birch  as  follows :    "  He  had  ant 
extraordinary  vivacity,  with  fo  agreeable  a  vein  of  wit  and  fancy  in  his  con- 
verfation,    that    no   body  was    welcomer    in    all   forts   of   company ;    but   his 
humour  was  greatly  affecled  by  the  fpleen  in  fudden  changes  of  weather,  and 
efpecially  from  the  crolles  and  difappointments  which  he  fo  often  met  with  inhis 
endeavours  to  contribute  to  the  honour  and  fervice  of  his  country.    He  was  an  ex- 
a6t  obferver  of  truth,  thinking  none,  who  had  failed  once,  ought  ever  to  be 
trufted  again  ;  of  great  humanity  and  good  nature  -,  his  pafllons  naturally  warm  and 
quickjbut tempered  by  reafon.    He  never  feemed  bufy  in  his  greateft  employments, 
was  devoted  to  his  liberty,    and   therefore  averle    to  the  fervitude  of  courts. 
He  had    been  a  pafTionate   lover,    was  a  kind    huiband,  an    indulgent  father, 
a  good    mafter,  an    excellent    friend,   and,    knowing    himfelf  to    be    fo,   was 
impatient  of  the  leall  fufpicion  or  jealoufy    from   thofe  he    loved.     He  was 
not  without  ftrong  averfions,  fo  as   to    be    uncafy  at    the  firft  fight  of  fome 
whom  he    difliked,    and  impatient  of  their  converfation ;    apt    to  be  warm  in 
difputes   and    expoftulations,    which  made   him    hate -the    one  and  avoid    the 
other ;    being  ufed  to  fay,  that  they  might  fometimes  do  well  between  lovers, 
but  never  between  friends.     He  had  a  very  familiar  way  of  converfing  with 
all  forts  of  people,  from   the   greateft  princes   to    the    meaneft  fervants,  and 
even  children,   whole  imperfect  language,    and  natural  innocent  talk,  he  was 
fond  of,    and   made    entertainment  of  every   thing    that  could  afford  it.     He 
was  born  to  a  moderate  eftate,  and  did  not   much  increafe  it  during  his  em- 
ployments.    His  religion  was  that  of  the  church   of  England,    io  which  he 
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wag- born  and  educated;  and,  how  loofe  foever  bifhop  Burnet,  who  M^as  not 
acquainted  with  him,  in  the  Hiftory  of  his  own  time,  reprefents  his  prin- 
ciples to  have  been ;  yet  there  is  no  ground  for  fuch  a  reflexion  given  in 
"his  writings  ;  among  which  his  excellent  letter  to  the  countefs  of  Eflex  is 
a  convincmg  proof  both  of  his  piety  and  eloquence.  He  was  rather  tall 
in  ftatures  his  fhape,  when  young,  very  exad ;  his  hair  dark  brown,  and 
curled  naturally;  and,  whilft  that  was  efteemed  a  beauty,  no  body  had  it 
in  greater  perfedion  :  his  eyes  grey,  but  lively ;  and  his  body  lean,  but  ex- 
tremely aftive ;  fo  that  none  acquitted  themfelves  better  at  all  exercifes." 

TENISON  (Thomas)  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  was  born  at  Cottenham, 
in  Cambridgefhire,  the  29th  of  September,  1636,  and  educated  in  the  free- 
fchool  of  Norwich,  whence  he  was  fent  to  Corpus-Chrifti  college  in  Cam- 
bridge. Having  at  length  taken  orders,  he  became  minifter  of  St.  Andrew's 
church,  Cambridge,  where  he  attended  the  fick  inhabitants  during  the  plague 
in  1665,  for  which  his  parifhioners  prefented  him  with  a  piece  of  plate.  He 
was  afterwards  promoted  to  feveral  other  livings  :  and  in  1680,  being  then 
doctor  of  divinity,  he  was  prefented  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Martin's  in  the 
Fields,  London.  '  During  the  fevere  froft  in  1683,  his  difburfements  to  the 
poor  out  of  his  own  flock,  amounted  to  above  300 1.  In  1685  he  attended 
the  duke  of  Monmouth  on  the  morning  of  his  execution.  During  the  reign 
of  king  James  II.  he  wrote  feveral  pieces  againfl:  popery,  and  in  1689  was 
prefented  by  king  William  and  queen  Mary  to  the  archdeaconry  of  London. 
While  he  enjoyed  the  vicarage  of  St.  Martin's  he  made  feveral  donations 
to  that  parifh  ;  and,  among  others,  endowed  a  free-fchool  for  it,  and  built 
a  very  handfome  library,  which  he  furnifhed  with  ufeful  books.  In  1691 
he  was  nominated  to  the  bilhopric  of  Lincoln;  and  in  1694,  upon  the  death 
of  archbifhop  Tillotfon,  was  promoted  to  the  archiepifcopal  fee  of  Canter- 
bury, which  this  worthy  and  modefl  divine  was  with  difficulty  prevailed 
upon  to  accept.  In  queen  Anne's  reign  he  oppofed  the  bill  to  prevent  oc- 
cafional  conformity ;  was  the  firfl  Englifh  commifTioner  to  treat  of  an  union 
between  England  and  Scotland ;  and  upon  the  death  of  that  princefs  became 
the  firfl  of  the  lords  juflices  to  govern  the  kingdom  till  the  arrival  of 
king  George  I.  whom  he  crowned  in  Weflminfler-abbey  on  the  cioth  of 
Oflober,  17 14.  This  learned  prelate,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  humanity,  piety, 
and  moderation,  died  at  Lambeth  on  the  14th  of  December,  17 15,  in  the 
feventy-ninth  year  of  his  age.  His  grace,  befides  the  above  works,  pub- 
Tifhed,  i.  The  Creed  of  Mr.  Hobbes  examined  in  a  feigned  Conference 
between  him  and  a  Student  in  Divinity:  1.  A  Difcourle  of  Idolatry:  3.  Ba- 
coniafia^  or  certain  genuine  Remains  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon  j  and  other 
works. 

.  THEOBALD  (Lswrs)  an  Englifh  author  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
century,  was  born  at  Sittingburn  in  Kent,  of  which  place  his  father,  Mr. 
Peter  Theobald,  was  an  eminent  attorney.  He  acquired  his  grammar  learn- 
ing under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis  at  Ifleworth,  in  Middlefex,  and  afterwards 
applied  himfelf  to  the  fludy  of  the  law ;  but  finding  it  unfuitable  to  his 
genius,  he  engaged  in  a  paper  called  the  Cenfor,  printed  in  Mifl's  Weekly 
Journal,  and  by  delivering  his  opinion  with  too  little  referve  on  the  produdions 
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of  die  mott  eminent  wits,  expofed  himfelf  to  their  lafh  and  refentment;  amono- 
thefe  was  Mr.  Pope,  who,  in  revenge,  made  him  the  hero  of  his  Dimciad,- 
though  he  afterwards  difrobed  him  of  that  dignity,  and  placed  Colley  Gib- 
ber in  his  room.  Mr.  Dennis,  who  wrote  with  fuch  bitternefs  againft  Mr. 
Pope,  was  alfo  his  enemy,  and  thus  fpeaks  of  him  in  his  Remarks  on  Pope's 
Homer:  "There  is  a  notorious  ideot,  one  Plight  Whachum,  who,  from  an 
under-fpur-leather  tx>  the  law,  is  become  an  underftrapper  to  the  playhoufej 
who  has  lately -burlefqued  the  Metamorphofes  of  Ovid,  by  a  vile  tranflation  ; 
and  this  fellow  is  concerned  in  an  impertinent  paper  called  the  Cenfor.'* 
In  1720  Mr,  Theobald  introduced  upon  the  tlage  a  tragedy  called  the  Dou- 
ble Falfhood,  the  greateft  part  of  which  he  ailerted  was  Shakefpeare's,  in 
which  he  was  oppofed  by  Mr.  Pope  and  others,  while  he,  by  way  of  reply, 
endeavoured  to  vindicate  his  allercion.  He  wrote  feveral  dramatic  pieces; 
but  his  principal  work,  is  an  edition  of  Shakefpeare's  Plays,  in  which  he  has 
corrcdled,  with  great  pains  and  ingenuity,  many  faults  which  had  crept  into 
that  great  poet's   writings. 

THOMSON  (James)  an  admirable  Britilh  poet,  was  the  fon  of  a  minif- 
ter  in  Scotland,  and  was  born  at  Ednam  in  the  fh ire  of  Roxburgh,  tlie  nth 
of  September,  1700.  Pie  ftudied  at  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  where 
Mr.  Hamilton,  who  filled  the  divinity  chair,  prefcribed  to  him,  for  the  fub- 
jed  of  an  exercife,  a  pfalm,  in  which  are  celebrated  the  power  and  majelly 
of  God.  Of  this  pfalm  he  gave  a  paraphrafe  and  illuftration,  as  the  nature 
of  the  exercife  required;  but  in  a  ftyle  fo  highly  poetical,  that  it  furprifed 
the  whole  audience.  Mr.  Hamilton  complimented  him  upon  it,  but  at  the 
fame  time  told  him,  with  a  fmile,  that  if  he  thought  of  being  ufeful  in  the 
miniftry,  he  muft  keep  a  ftridler  rein  upon  his  imagination,  and  exprefs 
himfelf  in  language  more  intelligible  to  an  ordinary  congregation.  From 
this  Mr.  Thomfon  concluded,  that  the  advantages  he  might  receive  from  the 
ftudy  of  theology  were  very  precarious ;  and  having  foon  after  received  fome 
encouragement  from  a  lady  of  quality,  a  friend  of  his  mother,  then  in 
London,  he  let  out  on  his  journey  thither.  Though  this  encouragement 
ended  in  nothing  beneficial,  his  merit  did  not  lie  long  concealed  j  Mr. 
Forbes,  afterwards  lord-prefident  of  the  fefilon,  received  him  very  kindly,  and 
recommended  him  to  fome  of  his  friends,  particularly  to  Mr.  Aikman,  whofe 
premature  death  he  has  aff^eftionately  commemorated  in  a  copy  of  verfes 
written  on  that  occafion.  The  kind  reception  he  met  with  here  emboldened 
him,  in  1726,  to  rifk  the  publication  of  his  admired  poem  called  Winter, 
and  from  that  time  his  acquaintance  was  courted  by  all  men  of  tafte.  Dr. 
Rundle,  afterwards  biftiop  of  Derry,  received  him  into  his  intimate  confi- 
dence, and  introduced  him  to  his  great  friend  the  lord-chancellor  Talbot. 
In  return  Mr.  Thomfon's  chief  care  was  to  finifh  the  plan  which  their  wifhes 
had  laid  out  for  him  :  and  the  expectations  which  his  Winter  had  raifed, 
were  fully  fatisfied  by  the  fucceffive  publication  of  the  three  other  feafons. 
Befides  thefe,  he  publifhed  in  1727,  his  Poem  to  the  Memory  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,    then  lately  deceafed,    and  alfo  his  Britannia,    a  poem. 

His  poetical  purfuits  were  now  interrupted  by  his  attendance  on  the  ho- 
nourable Mr.  Charles  Talbot,  fon  of  the  lord-chancellor,  in  his  travels; 
with   him    he  vifited    moft    of  the  courts    of  Europe,    and    what   judicious 
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obfervations  he  made  on  this  occafion  appears  from  his  excellent  poem  on 
Liberty,  which  he  began  foon  after  his  return  to  England.  But  while  he 
was  writing  the  firft  part  of  this  poem,  he  received  a  fevere  fhock  by  the 
death  of  his  noble  friend  and  fellow-traveller,  which  was  foon  followed  by 
another  feverer  ftill,  the  death  of  lord  Talbot  hrmfelf,  whom  Mr.  Thomfon 
laments  in  the  mod  pathetic  manner,  in  the  poem  dedicated  to  his  memory. 
His  lordlhip  had  a  little  before  made  him  fecretary  of  the  briefs  ;  but  this 
place  falling  with  his  patron,  he  found  himfelf  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  pre- 
carious dependance,  in  which  he  pafTed  the  greateft  part  of  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

It  will  not  here  be  improper  to  mention  an  incident,  which,  though  omit- 
ted in  his  life  prefixed  to  his  Works,  is  worthy  of  notice.  Mr.  Thomfon 
having  the  misfortune  to  be  arretted  by  one  of  his  creditors,  the  report  of 
his  diltrefs  reached  the  ears  of  Mr.  Quin,  who  being  told  that  he  was  in. 
the  hands  of  a  bailiff,  at  a  fpunging-houfe  in  Holborn,  went  thither, 
and  being  admitted  into  the  room,  was,  after  fome  civilities  on 
both  fides,  invited  by  Mr.  Thomfon  to  fit  down.  Quin  then  told  him,  that 
he  was  come  to  fup  with  him,  and  had  already  ordered  fupper  to  be  pro- 
vided, which  he  hoped  he  would  excufe.  Mr.  Thomfon  made  a  fuitable 
reply,  and  the  difcourfe  turned  on  fubjecSts  of  literature.  When  fupper  was 
over,  and  the  glafs  had  gone  brilkly  round,  Quin  obferved  that  it  was  time 
to  enter  upon  bufinefs.  On  which  Thomfon,  thinking  he  was  come  about 
fome  affairs  relating  to  the  drama,  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  ferve  him 
to  the  utmoft  of  his  capacity,  in  any  thing  he  fhould  command.  "  Sir  (faid 
Quin)  you  miflake  my  meaning;  I  am  in  your  debt;  I  owe  you  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  am  come  to  pay  you."  Thomfon,  with  a  difconfolate  air,  replied, 
that  as  he  was  a  gentleman  whom,  to  his  knowledge,  he  had  never  offended, 
he  wondered  he  Ihould  come  to  infult  him  under  his  misfortunes.  Quin,  in 
return,  exprelfed  his  deteftation  of  fuch  ungenerous  behaviour,  adding,  "  I 
fay,  I  owe  you  a  hundred  pounds  ;  and  there  it  is,"  laying  a  bank-note  of 
that  value  before  him.  Thomfon,  filled  with  aflonifliment,  begged  he  would 
explain  himfelf  "  Why  (returned  Quin)  I'll  tell  you.  Soon  after  I  had 
read  your  Seafons,  I  took  it  in  my  head,  that,  as  I  had  fomething  to  leave 
behind  me  when  I  died,  I  would  make  mv  will;  and  among  the  refl  of 
my  legatees,  I  fet  down  the  author  of  the  Seafons  a  hmidred  pounds ;  but 
this  day  hearing  that  you  was  in  this  houfe,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  have 
the  pleafure  of  paying  the  money  myfcif,  as  order  my  executors  to  pay  it, 
when,  perhaps,  you  might  have  lefk  need  of  it."  Mr.  Thomfon  expreffed 
his  grateful  acknowledgments.  Tlie  fum  being  much  more  than  the  debt 
for  which  he  was  confined,  he  was  immediately  difcharged,  and  a  very  flrid 
friendfhip  fubfifled  from  that  tim.e  between  him  and  his  generous  bene- 
faftor. 

The  profits  Mr.  Thomfon  received  froiri  his  works  were  not  inconfiderable  j 
his  tragedy  of  Agamemnon,  a6led  in  1738,  yielded  a  good  fum.  But  his 
chief  dependance  v/as  now  on  the  protection  and  bounty  of  Frederic,  prince 
of  Wales,  who,  upon  the  recommendation  of  lord  Lyttelton,  fettled  on*  him 
a  handfome  allowance;  but  the  mifunderflanding  which  fubfifted  between  his 
royal  highnefs  and  the  court,  prevented  his  obtaining  a  licence  for  his  tra- 
jWidy  of  Edward  and  Eleanoia.     His  next  dramatic  performance -was  the  maHc 
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of  Alfred,  written  jointly  with  Mr.  Mallet,  for  the  entertainment  of  his  royal 
hjghncfs's  court,  at  his  fumm'er-refidence.  In  1745,  his  Tancred  and  Sigif- 
munda  was  performed  with  applaufe  •,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  had  been 
finifhing  his  Caftle  of  Indolence,  an  allegorical  poem,  in  two  cantos;  which 
was  the  laft  piece  Mr.  Thomfon  publifhcd.  Soon  after,  the  generous  friend- 
ship of  lord  Lyttehon  procured  for  him  the  place  of  furveyor-general  of 
the  Leeward  iflands,  which  he  enjoyed  during  the  two  laft  years  of  hia 
life. 

Mr.  Thomfon  had  improved  his  tafte  upon  the  fined  originals,  ancient  and 
modern.  The  autumn  was  his  favourite  feafon  for  poetical  compofition,  and 
the  deep  filence  of  the  night  he  commonly  chofe  for  his  ftudies.  The  amuie- 
ments  of  his  leifure  hours  were  civil  and  natural  hiftory,  voyages,  and  the 
heft  relations  of  travellers.  Though  he  performed  on  no  inftrument,  he  was 
paflionately  fond  of  mufic,  and  would  fometimes  liften  a  full  hour  at  his 
window  to  the  nightingales  in  Richmond  gardens  •,  nor  was  his  tafle  lefs  ex- 
quifite  in  the  arts  of  painting,  fculpture,  and  architedlure.  As  for  the  more 
diftinguifhing  qualities  of  his  mind  and  heart,  they  beft  appear  in  his  writings. 
There  his  devotion  to  the  Supreme  Being,  his  love  of  mankind,  of  his  country 
and  friends,  fhine  out  in  every  page  ;  his  tendernefs  of  heart  was  fo  unbounded, 
that  it  took  in  even  the  brute  creation.  It  is  not  known,  that,  through  his 
whole  life,  he  ever  gave  any  perfon  a  moment's  pain,  either  by  his  writings 
or  otherwife.  He  took  no  part  in  the  political  fquabbles  of  his  time,  and 
was  therefore  refpefted  and  left  undifturbed  by  both  fides.  Thefe  amiable 
virtues  did  not  fail  of  their  due  reward  -,  the  applaufe  of  the  public  attended 
all  his  prodiiftions :  his  friends  loved  him  with  an  enthufiaftic  ardour,  and  fin- 
cerely  lamented  his  untimely  death,  which  happened  on  the  27th  of  Auguft, 
1748,  in  the  forty-eighth  year   of  his   age. 

His  executors  were  the  lord  Lyttekon  and  Mr.  Mirchel,  by  whofe  intcreft 
the  tragedy  of  Coriolanus,  which  he  had  juft  finilhed,  was  brought  upon  the 
ftage  to  the  beft  advantage.  His  works,  particularly  the  Seafons,  have  had 
fevcral  impreffions.  In  1762  were  publifhed  two  editions  of  his  works,  one 
in  two  volumes  quarto,  the  other  in  four  volumes  duodecimo.  With  the  pro- 
fits arifing  from  the  former,  which  was  printed  by  fubfcription,  a  monument 
was  ereftcd  to  his  me<nory  in  Weftminfter-abbey  ;  on  which  he  is  reprefented 
in  full  length,  in  a  fitting  pofture,  with  his  right  hand  upon  an  open  book, 
and  his  left  arm  refting  on  an  urn,  embellifhed  with  four  figures  in  bafs-relief. 
On  the  other  fide  ftands  a  fmall  winged  figure,  holding  over  the  urn,  in  his 
right   hand,  a  chaplet  of  bays.     Under  it  are  thefe  lines : 

Tutor*d  by  thee,  fweet  Poetry  exalts 
Her   voice   thro'   ages,  and  informs  the  page 
With  mufic,  image,  fentiment,  and  thought 
Never  to  die. 

Obiit  JEtatis  48,  A.  D.  1748. 

THORNHILL  (Sir  James)  an  eminent  Englifh  painter,  was  the  Ton  of  a 
gentleman  of  Dorfetfhire,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1676.  He  came  to  Lon- 
don, where  his  uncle,Dr.  Sydenham,  the  famous  phyfician,  put  him  apprentice  to 
a  middling  painter.     Such  a  mafter  being,  however,    but  of  little  fcrvice  to  hnn, 
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he  was  obliged  to  truft  to  his  own  judgment  and  application  ;  and  having  naturally 
genius  and  tafte,  he,  by  the  ftrengih  of  thcfe,  made  a  furprifing  progrefs  in  the  art 
of  palming.  He  travelled  through  Holland  and  Flanders,  and  then  went  into 
I'rance,  where  he  bought  fome  good  pi6lures.  By  his  merit  he  foon  acquired 
a  v.^ry  hi^h  reputation.  He  was  appointed  by  queen  Anne  to  paint,  in  the 
doaie  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  the  hiftory  of  that  faint,  which  he  executed  in 
^--  grand  and  beautiful  manner.  He  was  alfo  made  her  majefty's  firll  hiltory- 
paincer;  and  afterwards  painted  an  apartment  at  Hampton-court  palace,  in  which 
the  queen  and  prince  George  of  Denmark,  her  hufband,  are  reprefenred  alle- 
gorically-,  and  alfo  another  piece  painted  entirely  on  the  wall,  where  the 
fame  fubjed  is  treated  in  a  different  manner.  Thefe  performances,  having  ef- 
tablifhed  his  reputation,  procured  him  much  employment  among  perfons  of 
quality  and  fortune.  His  mafter-piece  is  the  refedtory  and  faloon  in  Green- 
wich hofpital.  In  the  veftibule,  which  is  the  paffage  leading  to  this  refedlory. 
Sir  James  has  reprefented,  in  the  cupola,  the  winds  in  two  colours,  and  boys 
on  the  walls,  who  fuftain  pannels  to  receive  the  names  of  the  benefadors.  From 
thence  you  afcend  into  the  refeftory,  which  is  a  fine  lofty  gallery  j  where, 
in  the  middle  of  the  cieling,  king  William  and  queen  Mary  are  reprefented 
fittino-,  attended  by  the  Virtues  and  by  Love,  who  fupport  the  fceptre.  The 
king  appears  giving  peace  to  Europe.  The  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac  fur- 
round  the  great  oval  in  which  he  is  painted;  the  four  Seafons  are  feen  above ; 
and  Apollo,  drawn  by  four  horfes,  making  the  tour  of  the  zodiac.  The  ciel- 
ino-  is  all  by  his  own  hand  •,  but  he  employed  a  Polander  to  aflift  him  in  paint- 
ing the  walls,  which  are  adorned  with  thofe  virtues  that  are  fuitable  to  the 
intention  of  the  fabric.  In  the  faloon  above,  the  cieling  reprefents  queen  Anne 
and  prince  George  of  Denmark,  furrounded  with  heroic  Virtues ;  Neptune 
and  his  train  bringing  marine  prefents ;  and  the  four  quarters  of  the  world 
prefenting  themfelves.  On  the  wall  facing  the  entry  is  painted  king  George  I. 
fittino-,  with  all  his  family  around  him.  On  the  left  hand  is  the  landing  of 
king  William;  on  the  right,  that  of  king  George  I.  at  Greenwich.  The  paint- 
incrs  of  this  faloon  would  have  been  more  efteemed,  had  they  been  all  executed 
by  Sir  James's   own    hand,  as   they  are   entirely  from  his  defigns. 

As  our.  painter's  father  had,  by  his  ill  condud,  been  reduced  to  fell  his 
eftate,  Sir  James,  having  acquired  ^a  confiderable  fortune,  purchafed  it,  and  re- 
built the  manfion-houfe  in  a  beautiful  manner  -,  and  there  he  ufed  to  retire 
during  the  fummer  feafon.  He  was  knighted  by  king  George  II.  was  fe- 
veral  years  in  parliament,  and  was  alfo  a  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety.  He  de- 
fio-ned  with  the  greateft  facility,  and  his  genius  was  not  only  well  turned  for 
hirtory  and  allegory,  but  for  portraits,  landfcapes,  and  archite*5turc ;  he  even  prac- 
tifed  this  laft  fcience,  and  built  fcveral  houfes.  He  died  at  the  place  of  his  birth, 
in    1732,  aged  fifty-fix. 

THURLOE  (John)  efq.  fecretary  of  ftate  to  the  two  protedors,  Oliver 
and  Richard  Cromwell,  was  born  at  Abbots  Roding,  in  EfTex,  in  16 1 6.  Being 
bred  to  the  law,  he  foon  became  eminent  in  that  profeflion,  and  was  appointed 
one  of  the  fecretaries  to  the  parliamentary  commiffioners  at  the  treaty  of  Ux- 
bridge,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1645.  In  1647  he  was  admitted  of  Lin- 
coln*s-Inn,  and,  in  March,  1648,  made  receiver  or  clerk  of  the  curfitor's  fines. 
He  had  not  the  lead  concern   in  the  death  of  Charles  I,  however,  after  the  ef- 
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tablifliment  of  the  new  commonwealth,  he  engaged  in  public  bufinefs,  and 
in  1 65 1  was  made  fecretary  to  the  lord  chief  jultice  Saint-John  and  Walter 
Scfickland,  efq.  ambafladors  to  the  dates  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  next 
year  he  was  conllituted  fecretary  to  the  council  of  flare;  and  upon  Oliver 
Cromwell's  alTuming  the  protedorlhip,  became  fecretary  of  ftate.  In  February 
^^53;4>  ^e  was  chofen  one  of  the  maflers  of  the  upper  bench  of  the  fociety 
of  Lincoln's-Inn,  and  on  the  21ft  of  Auguft,  1655,  had  the  care  and  charge 
of  the  poftage,  both  foreign  and  inland,  committed  to  him  by  the  proteftor. 
The  following  year  he.  was  ekded  member  of  parliament  for  the  ifle  of  Ely: 
foon  after,  he  was  fwqrn  one  of  the  privy-council  to  the  protedor ;  and,  upon 
the  death  of.  Oliver,  was  continued  in  the  poll  of  fecretary  by  his  fucceflbr 
Richard  Cromwell,  notwithftanding  his  being  very  obnoxious  to  the  principal 
perlbns  of  the  army,  to  whofe  interefts,  whenever  they  interfered  with  thofe  of 
the  Civil  government,  he  was  a  declared  enemy.  He  was  afterwards  chofen 
burgefs  for  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  He  concurred  in  the  reftoration ; 
and  though  he  was,  a  few  days  before  that  great  event,  committed  by  the 
houfe  of  commons  to  the  cuftody  of  their  ferjeant  at  arms,  and  was  examined 
by  the  parliament,  no  criminal  charge  could  be  proved  againft  him.  He  was 
often  folic i ted  by  king  Charles  II.  to  engage  again  in  the  adminiftration  of  public  af- 
fairs, which  he  always  declined.  He  died  fuddenly  at  his  chambers  in  Lin- 
coln's-Inn, the  2ift  of  February,  1667-8,  at  fifty  one  years  of  age.  '--''^ 
Ht  was  of  a  very  amiable  charader  in  private  life,  and  in  the  height  ^«^ 
his  power  exercifed  all  poffible  moderation  towards  perfons  of  every  party.  His 
manner  of  writing  is  remarkably  ftrong,  perfpicuous,  and  concife.  His  State- 
Papers,  in  feven  volumes  folio,  place  the  hiftory  of  Fairope  in  general,  as 
well  as  that  of  Great  Britain  and  its  dominions,  during  that  remarkable  peri- 
od, in  the  cleareft  light-,  and  at  the  fame  time  fliew  his  aftonifliing  induftry 
and  application  in  the  management  of  fuch  a  vaft  variety  of  important  affairs 
as  pafied  through  his  hands,  with  a  fecrecy  and  fuccefs  not  to  be  pa- 
ralleled. 

TICKELL  (Thomas)  an  elegant  Englifh  poet,  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman 
who  enjoyed  a  confiderable  preferment  in  the  North  of  England  ;  but  we  have 
no  account  where  or  when  he  was  born.  He  was  educated  at  Queen's  col- 
lege, Oxford,  of  which  he  was  made  fellow ;  and  while  he  continued  at  that 
univerfity,  he  addreffed  to  Mr.  Addifon  a  complimentary  copy  of  verles  on 
his  Oper^  ot  Rofamond,  which  introduced  him  to  an  acquaintance  with  that 
gentleman,  who,  difcovering  his  merit,  became  his  fmcere  friend.  On  Mr. 
Addifon's  being  made  fecretary  of  ftate,  he  appointed  Mr.  Tickell  his  under- 
fecretary  ;  and  when  he  was  obliged  to  refign  that  ofHce  on  account  of  his  ill 
health,  he  recommended  our  author  fo  effedually  to  Mr.  Craggs,  his  fuccefTor, 
that  he  was  continued  in  his  poll  till  that  gentleman's  death.  In  1724  Mr. 
Tickell  was  appointed  fecretary  to  the  lords  judices  of  Ireland,  and  enjoyed- 
that  poll  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  wrote  fome  poems,  which,  when  fe'pa- 
rately  published,  met  with  a  favourable  reception,  and  pafled  through  fcveral 
editions:  they  are  now  printed  in  the  fccond  volume  of  the  Works  of  the 
Minor ,  Poets.  After  Mr.  Addifon's  death,  Mr.  Tickell  had  .  the  care  of  the 
edition  of  his  works,  in  four  vols.^  quarto,  to  which  he  prefixed  an  account  of  Mr, 
Addifon's  life,  and  an  excellent  poem  on  his  death.     He  died  in  the  year  1740. 
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TILLOTSON  (John)  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  was  defcended  of  an  ancient 
family,  and  was  the  fon  of  Mr.  Robert  Tillotfon,  a  confiderable  clothier  of  Sower- 
by,  in  the  parilh  of  Hallifax  in  Yorkfhire-,  where  he  was  born  about  the  end  of 
September,  or  beginning  of  Odtober,  1630.  After  he  had,  with  a  quick  pro- 
ficiency, paffed  through  the  grammar-fchools,  and  attained  a  fkill  in  the  learned 
languages  fuperior  to  his  years,  he  was  fent  to  Cambridge  in  1647,  at  the  age  of 
feventeen,  and  admitted  a  penfioner  of  Clare-hall.  He  commenced  bachelor  of 
arts  in  1650,  and  matter  in  1654;  having  been  chofen  fellow  of  his  college  in 
16^1.  His  firft  education  and  impreffions  were  among  thofe  who  were  then 
called  Puritans;  yet,  even  before  his  mind  was  opened  to  clearer  thoughts,  he 
felt  fomewhat  within  him  that  difpofed  him  to  larger  notions  and  a  better  temper. 
The  books  then  put  into  the  hands  of  youth  being  generally  heavy,  he  could 
fcarce  bear  them :  but  he  foon  met  with  the  immortal  work  of  Mr.  Chillingworth, 
which  gave  his  mind  a  new  turn.  He  was  foon  freed  from  his  firft  prejudices,  or, 
rather,  he  was  never  maftered  by  them  ;  yet  he  ftiil  adhered  to  that  ftriftnefs  of 
life  to  which  he  was  bred,  and  retained  a  juft  value  and  due  tendernefs  for  the 
men  of  that  perfualion  ;  and  by  the  ftrength  of  his  reafon,  together  with  the  clear- 
nefs  of  his  principles,  brought  over  more  ferious  perfons  from  their  fcruples  to 
the  communion  of  the  church  of  England,  and  fixed  more  in  it,  than  any  man, 
perhaps,  of  that  time.  He  left  his  college  in  1656,  being  invited  by  Edmund  Pri- 
deaux,  efq.  of  ford-abbey  in  Devonfhire,  to  inftrud  his  fon.  This  gentleman 
had  been  commiflloner  of  the  great-feal  under  the  long  pirliament,  and  was  then 
attorney-general  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  proteftor :  but  how  long  Mr.  Tillotfon 
lived  with  Mr.  Prideaux,  does  not  appear. 

The  time  of  Mr.  Tillotfon's  entering  into  holy  orders,  and  by  whom  he  was  or- 
dained, are  fads  we  have  not  been  able  to  determine  -,  but  his  firft  fermon  that 
appeared  in  print,  was  preached  at  the  morning  exercife  at  Cripplegate.  At  the 
time  of  his  preaching  this  fermon  he  was  ftill  among  the  Prefbyterians,  whofe  com- 
mifTioners  he  attended,  though  as  an  auditor  only,  at  the  conference  held  at  the 
Savoy  for  the  review  of  the  liturgy,  in  1661  •,  but  he  immediately  fubmitted  to  the 
SL6i  of  uniformity,  which  commenced  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  in  the  year  enfuin^. 
The  firft  office  in  the  church  in  which  we  find  him  employed  after  the  reftoration, 
was  that  of  curate  at  Chelhunt,  in  Hertfordfliire,  in  the  years  1661  and  1662. 
Here  he  is  laid,  by  his  mild  behaviour  and  perfuafive  eloquence,  to  have  pre- 
vailed with  an  Oliverian  foldier,  who  preached  among  the  anabaprifts  in  that  town 
in  a  red  coat,  and  was  much  followed,  to  defift  from  that,  and  betake  himfelf  to 
fome  other  employment.  The  fhort  diftance  of  Chefhunt  from  London  allowing  him 
frequent  opportunities  of  vifiting  his  friends  in  that  metropolis,  he  was  often  invited 
into  the  pulpits  there.  And  in  December  1662  he  was  eleded  minifter  of  the  pa- 
rifti  of  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury.  But  Mr.  Tillotfon  declined  the  acceptance  of 
this  living :  however,  he  did  not  continue  long  without  the  offer  of  another  bene- 
fice, which  he  accepted,  being  prefented  in  June  1663  to  the  reftory  of  Ket- 
ton  or  Keddington,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  Shortly  after,  he  was  called  to 
London  by  the  fociety  of  Lincoln's-Inn,  to  be  their  preacher,  which  invitation  was  fo 
agreeable  to  him,  that  he  determined  to  fettle  entirely  among  them  -,  and  though 
in  the  intervals  of  the  terms  he  could  have  allotted  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  year  to  his  parifh  in  Suffolk,  yet  fo  ftricfl  was  he  to  the  paftoral  care  in 
point  of  refidence,  that  he  refigned  that  living,  even  when  his  income  in  Lon- 
don could    fcarce  fupport   him.     The    reputation    which  his  preaching  gained 
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him  in  fo  confpicuous  a  ftation  as  that  of  LincolnVInn,  recommended  him 
to  ihe  truftees  of  the  Tuefday  ledure  at  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  who  in  1664 
chofe  him  their  leifturer.  He  now  fet  himfelf  to  oppofe  the  two  growing  evils 
of  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  atheifm  and  popery.  He  had,  in  1663,  preached 
a  fermon  before  the  lord-mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  at  St.  Paul's,  on  the 
wifdom  of  being  religious,  which  was  pubiifhed  in  1664,  much  enlarged,  and 
is  one  of  the  mod  elegant,  perfpicuous,  and  convincing  defences  of  ^religion 
in  our  own  or  any  other  language.  The  fame  year,  1664,  one  Sarjeanr,  alias 
Smith,  who  had  quitted  the  church  of  England  for  that  of  Rome^,  pubiifhed 
a  book  called  Sure  Footing  in  Chriftianity,  or  Rational  Difcourfes  on  the  Rule 
of  Faith.  This  being  cried  up  as  an  admirable  production  by  the  abettors 
of  popery,  Tillorfon  anfwered  it,  in  a  piece  entitled  the  Rule  of  Faith,  printed 
in  1666,  and  infcribed  to  Dr.  Stillingfleet ;  with  whom  he  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted. Sarjeant  replied  to  this,  and  alfo  in  another  piece  attacked  3  pafTagc 
in  Tillotfon's  fermon  on  the  wifdom  of  being  religious ;  which  fermon,  as  well 
as  his  Rule  of  Faith,  Tillotfon  defended  in  the  preface  to  the  firft  volume  of 
his  fermons,  printed  in    1671,  8vo. 

In  1666  Mr.  Tillotfon  took  the  degree  of  doftor  of  divinity;  in  1670  was 
made  a  prebendary  of  Canterbury i  and  in  1672  was  advanced  to  the  deanery 
of  that  church  :  he  likewife  obtained  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Sti 
Paul,  London.  He  had  now  been  for  fome  years  chaplain  to  the  king,  though 
his  majefty  is  fuppofed,  by  Burnet  and  others,  to  have  had  no  kindnefs  for 
him  •,  his  zeal  againft  popery  being  fuch,  as  to  preclude  all  pofllbility  of  his 
being  a  favourite  at  court.  In  1683  he  vifited  the  unhappy  lord  Ruflel  when 
under  condemnation,  and  attended  him  in  his  laft  moments  on  the  fcaffbld; 
At  the  Revolution,  he  was  admitted  into  a  high  degree  of  favour,  and  con» 
"fidence  with  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  and  was  appointed  clerk  of  the 
clofet  to  his  majcfly.  The  refulal  of  archbifhop  Sancrofc  to  fubmit  to  the 
new  government,  made  it  neceflary  to  look  out  for  a  fucceflbr  to  that  prelate. 
The  king  foon  fixed  upon  Dr.  Tillotfon  for  that  purpofe,  whofe  defires  antj 
ambition  had  extended  no  further  than  to  the  exchange  of  his  deanery  of 
Canterbury  for  that  of  St.  Paul's,  which  was  readily  granted  him,  and  he  was 
inflallcd  dean  of  that  church  on  the  21ft  of  November,  1689:  but  at  the  very 
time  that  he  kifled  the  king's  hand  for  this  promotion,  his  majefty  commu- 
nieated  to  him  his  intention  of  raifing  him  to  the  archbifhopric  of  Canter- 
bury. This  faft  will  be  beft  reprcfented  in  the  dean's  owp  words,  in  a  let- 
ter to  lady  Ruffel  ;  part  of  which  we  fliall  infert  here.  And  it  is  obfervable, 
that  this  letter  is  an  unanswerable  confutation  of  a  report,  propagated  to  the 
difadvantage  of  bifhop  Burnet,  that  he  had  a  view  himfelf  to  the  archbifhopric, 
and  that  his  difappointmcnt  in  that  refpeft  was  the  ground  of  an  incurable  xe- 
fentment  againfl  a  prince,  to  whom  he  had  been  fo  much  obliged.  "  But  now 
(fays  the  dean)  begins  my  trouble.  After  I  had  kifTed  the  king's  hand  for 
the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  I  gave  his  majefty  my  moft  humble  thanks,  and  told  him, 
thar  now  he  had  fct  me  at  eafe  for  the  remainder  of  my  life.  He  replied, 
*•  No  fuch  matter,  I  alTure  you;*'  and  fpoke  plainly  about  a  great  place,  which 
I  dread  to  think  of,  and  faid,  it  was  necefTary  for  bis  fervice,  and  he  muft 
charge  it  upon  my  confcience.  Juft  as  he  had  faid  this,  he  was  called  to  fup- 
per,  and  I  had  only  time  to  fay,  that,  when  his  majefty  was  at  leifurc,  I  did 
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believe  I  could  fatisfy  him,  that  it  would  be  moft  for  his  fervice  that  I  Ihould 
continue  in  the  ftation  in  which  he  had  now  placed  n:ie.  This  hath  brought 
me  into  a  real  difficulty.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  hard  to  decline  his  ma- 
jefty's  commands,  and  much  harder  yet  to  ftand  out  againft  fo  much  goodnefs 
as  his  majefty  is  pleafed  to  ufe  towards  me.  On  the  other,  I  can  neither  bring 
my  inclination  nor  my  judgment  to  it.  This  I  owe  to  the  bifliop  of  Salifbury, 
one  of  the  beft  and  worft  friends  I  know  :  beft  for  his  fingular  good 
opinion  of  me ;  and  the  M^orft  for  directing  the  king  to  this  method,  which  I 
know  he  did  j  as  if  his  lordlhip  and  I  had  concerted  the  matter,  how  to  finifii 
this  foolifli  piece  of  diffimulation,  in  running  away  from  a  bifhopric  to  catch 
an  ar.chbifhopric.  This  fine  device  hath  thrown  me  fo  far  into  the  briars,  that, 
without  his  majeily's  great  goodnefs,  I  lliall  never  get  off  without  a  fcratched 
face.  And  now  I  will  tell  your  ladyfhip  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  I  have, 
of  a  long  time,  I  thank  God  for  it,  devoted  myfelf  to  the  public  fervice,  with- 
out any  regard  for  myfelf  j  and  to  that  end  have  done  tKe  beft  I  could,  in  the 
beft  manner  L  was  able.  Of  late  God  hath  been  pleafed,  by  a  very  fevereway, 
but  in  great  goodnefs  to  me,  to  wean  me  perfedly  from  the  love  of  this  world; 
fo  that  worldly  greatnefs  is  now  not  only  undefirable,  but  diftafteful  to  me,  and 
1  do  verily  believe  that  I  ftiall  be  able  to  do  as  much  or  more  good  in  my 
prefent  ftation  than  in  a  higher,  and  ftiall  not  have  one  jot  lefs  intereft  or  in- 
fluencp  upon  any  others  to  any  good  purpofe ;  for  the  people  naturally  love  a 
man  that  will,  take  great  pains  and  little  preferment :  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  I  could  force  my  inclination  to  take  this  great  place,  I  forefee  that  I  ftiall 
fink  under  it,  and  grow  melancholy*  and  good  for  nothing ;  and,  after  a  little 
while,  die  as  a  fool  dies." 

A  man  of  Dr.  Tillotfon's  difpofition,  which  was  mild,  moderate,  and  humane, 
had  certainly  the  greateft  reafon  to  dread  the  archbiftiopric,  fince  whoever 
fhould  fucceed  Bancroft  was  fure  to  be  the  butt  of  all  the  virulence  and  malice 
of  the  nonjurors,  who  would  of  xourfe  deteft  and  abhor  him.  Accordingly, 
he  made  all  the  ftruggle  and  oppofition  to  it  which  afubje6t  could  make  againft 
his  fovereign ;  and  when  all  would  not  prevail,  he  accepted  it  with  the  greateft 
reluftance.  He  was  confecrated  archbiftiop  of  Canterbury  on  the  31ft  of  May, 
1691,  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Le  Bow  j  and,  four  days  after,  was  fworn  of 
the  privy-council.  No  fooner  was  he  fettled  in  the  archiepifcopal  fee,  than  he 
began  to  form  feveral  defigns  for  the  good  of  the  church  and  religion  in  ge- 
neral i  and  in  thefe  he  was  encouraged  by  their  majefties.  In  his  leifure  hours; 
he  revifed  his  own  fermons,  and  in  1693  publiftied  four  of  them,  concerning 
the  divinity  and  incarnation  of  our  blefled  Saviour.  His  chief  defign  in  this 
was  to  remove  the  imputation  of  Socinianifm,  which  had  long  been  fixed  upon 
him  by  thofe  who  did  not  love  his  principles,  but  for  which  there  feems  to 
have  been  no  reafon  at  all,  unlefs  defending  religion  upon  rational  grounds,  and 
maintaining  a  friendftiip  and  corrcfpondence  with  Locke,  Limborch,  Le  Clerc, 
and  others  who  did  the  fame,  may  be  thought  reafons.  Of  this  he  indiredly 
complains  in  one  of  his  fermons  j  "  I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  but  fo, 
it  is  (fays  he,)  that  every  one  who  offers  to  give  a  reafonable  account  of  his 
faith,  and  to  eftablifti  religion  upon  rational  principles,  is  prefently  branded  for 
a  Socinian  i  of  which  we  have  a  fad  inftance  in  that  incomparable  perfon  Mr. 
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ChtHlngworth*,  the  glory  of  this  age  and  nation,  who,  for  no  other  caufe,  that 
I  know  of,  but  his  worthy  and  fuccefsful  attempts  to  make  chriftian  religion^ 
reafonable,  and  to  difcover  thofe  firm  and  folid  foundations  upon  which  our 
faith  is  built,  hath  been  requited  with  this  black  and  odious  charader.  But, 
if  this  be  Socinianifm,  for  a  man  to  enquire  into  the  grounds  and  reafons  of 
Chriftian  religion,  and  to  endeavour  to  give  a  fatisfaftory  account  why  he  be- 
lieves- it,  IJcnow  no  way  but  that  all  confiderate  and  inquifitive  men,  that  are 
above  fancy  and  enthufiafm,  muft  be  either  Socinians  or  Atheifts." 

The  malice  and  party-rage,  which  he  had  felt  the  effedts  of  before  he  was 
raifed  to  the  archbifhopric,  broke  out  with  full  force,  upon  his  advancement,  in 
all  the  forms  of  infuit ;  one  inttanc^e  of  which,  not  commonly  known,  deferves 
to  be  mentioned  here.  One  day,  while  a  gentleman  was  with  him,  who  came 
to  pay  his  compliments,  a  packet  was  brought  in,  fealed  and  direfted  to  his 
grace ;  upon  opening  which  there  appeared  a  mafl<.  inclofed,  but  nothing  writ- 
ten. The  archbilliop,  without  any  figns  of  emotion,  threw  it  carelefly  among 
his  papers  on  the  table ;  and,  on  the  gentleman's  exprefling  great  lurprize  and 
indignation  at  the  affront,  his  grace  only  fmiled,  and  faid,  that  "  this  was  a 
gentle  rebuke,  compared  with  Ibme  others,  that  lay  there  in  black  and  white," 
pointing  to  the  papers  on  the  table.  Nor  could  the  feiies  of  ill  treatment, 
which  he  received,  ever  provoke  him  to  a  temper  of  revenge,  being  far  from 
indulging  himfelf  in  any  of  thofe  liberties,  in  fpeaking  of  others,  which  were, 
to  fo  immeafurable  a  degree,  made  ufe  of  againft  himlelf.  And  upon  a  bundle 
of  libels  that  had  been  publilhed  againft  him,  and  which  were  found  amono- 
his  papers  after  his  death,  he  put  no  other  infcription  than  this,  "  Thefe  are 
libels:  I  pray  God  forgive  them;  I  do."  The  calumnies  fpread  againft  him 
(though  the  falfeft  that  malice  could  invent)  and  the  confidence  with  which  they 
were  averred,  joined  with  the  envy  that  accompanies  a  high  ftation,  had  indeed 
a  greater  operation  than  could  have  been  imagined,  confidering  how  long  he 
had  lived  on  fo  public  a  fcene,  and  how  well  he  was  known.  It  feemed  a  new 
and  unufual  thing,  that  a  man,  who,  in  the  courfe  of  above  thirty  years,  had 
done  fo  much  good  and  fo  many  fervices  to  fo  many  perfons,  without  ever 
once  doing  an  ill   office  to  any  one,  and  who  had  a  fweetnefs  and  gentlenefs 

*  Having  omitted  the  life  of  this  celebrated  divine  in  its  proper  place,  we  think  it  not  improper 
to  infert  an  account  of  liim  here.  William  Chillingworth,  was  born  at  Oxford  in  1602  and 
educated  at  Trinity-college  in  that  univerfity.  By  the  arts  and  infinuations  of  the  famous  jeliiit 
John  Fiflier,  he  was  converted  to  the  Romifti  religion,  and  perfuaded  to  retire  to  the  Jefuits  col- 
lege at  Douay  :  but,  at  the  earnefl:  entreaties  of  Dr.  Laud,  then  bifliop  of  London,  who  was  his 
godfather,  he  returned  foon  after  to  his  native  country;  and  having  examined  with  greater  care 
the  points  controverted  between  papifts  and  proteftants,  embraced  unce  m  ire  the  reformed  doc- 
trines. This  engaged  him  in  a  literary  war  with  feveral  Roman-catholics,  over  whom,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  inoft  people,  he  always  obtained  the  viitory  ;  and  his  triu-nph  was  rendered  complete  by 
an  excellent  work  which  he  publiflied  in  i6j8,  entitled,  The  Religion  of  Proteftants  a  fafe  Way 
to  Salvation.  But,  notwithftanding  his  return  to  the  Euglifli  church,  he  had  fhll  fome  doubrs 
with  regard  to  the  fubfcription  of  the  thirty-nine  articles ;  and  this  prevented  him,  for  fome  time 
from  receiving  any  ecclefiaftical  preferment:  but  having  at  la(t  overcome  his  Icniples,  and  con- 
fented  to  fubfcribe,  he  was  in  July,  1638,  promoted  to  the  chanceliorlhip  of  the  church  of  Salif- 
bury,  with  the  prebend  of  Brixworth  in  Northamptonfhire  annexed.  In  tlie  time  of  the  civil 
war,  he  adhered  to  the  royal  caufe,  and  attended  his  majelly  at  the  fiegc  of  Gloucefter  in  1643 
when  he  advifed  and  directed  the  making  certain  engines  for  affaulting  the  town,  in  imitation  of 
the  Roman  tejludines  cum  pluteh  ;  but  thefe  machines,  though  fufficient  proofs  of  his  genius,  were 
not  attended  with  the  fuccefs  which  wai  expefted  from  them.  Soon  after,  he  was  taken  prifoncr 
anwng  other  royalifts,  in  Arundel  caille ;  and  being  conveyed  to  Chichefter,  he  died  there  in 
Jmuary,   i>(-.^yA- 
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in  his  nature,- that  feemed  rather  to  kan  to  aB  excefs,  (hould  yet  meet  with 
fo  much  unkindnefs  and  injviftice.  But  he  bore  all  this  with  a  perfed:  fub- 
miffion  to  the  will  of  God  -,  nor  had  it  any  efFe6l  upon  him  io  as  to  change 
either  his  temper  or  his  maxims^,  though  perhaps  it  might  fink  too  much  into 
him  with  regard  to  his  health. 

On  the  1 8th  of  November,  1694,  he  was  feized  with  a  fudden  illnefs, 
which,  turning  to  a  dead  pally,  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  I'zd  of  that 
month,  in  the  fixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  attended,  the  two  laft 
nights  of  his  illnefs,  by  his  worthy  friend  Mr.  Nelfon,  in  whofe  arms  he 
expired.  The  forrow  for  his  death  was  more  univerfal  than  was  perhaps  ever 
known  for  a  fubjeft  -,  and  his  funeral  was  attended  with  a  numerous  train  of 
coaches,  filled  with  perfons  of  rank  and  condition,  who  came  voluntarily  to 
aflift  at  the  folemnity.  He  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence 
Jewry,  where  a  neat  monument  was  erefted  to  his  memory.  His  funeral 
fermon  was  preached  by  bilhop  Burnet ;  and,  being  foon  after  publifbed,  was 
remarked  on  by  Dr.  Hickes,  in  a  piece  entitled,,  Some  Difcourfes  on  Dr. 
Burnet  and  Dr.  Tillotfon,  occafioned  by  the  late  Funeral  Sermon  of  the 
former  upon  the  latter.  The  acrimony  of  this  piece  is  fcarce  to  be  matched 
among  the  inve6tives  of  any  age  or  language:  Dr.  Burnet,  however,  publifhed 
a  flrong  and  clear  anfwer  to  thefe  difcourfes,  and  Ihewed  them  to  be,  what 
they  really  are,  a  malicious  and  fcurrilous  libel.  But  whatever  attempts  have 
been,  or  may  hereafter  be  made  upon  archbifhop  Tillotfon,  his  charafter  may 
fafely  be  trufted  to  pofterity ;  for  his  life  was  not  only  free  from  blemifhes, 
but  exemplary  in  all  the  parts  of  it,  as  appeal's  from  fads  founded  on  in- 
difputable  authority,  and  from  the  teftimony  of  his  own  writings.  In  his 
domeftic  relations,  friendfhips,  and  the  whole  commerce  of  bufinefs,  he  was 
eafy  and  humble,  frank  and  open,  tender-hearted  and  bountiful  to  fuch  9. 
degree,  that,  while  he  was  in  a  private  ftation,  he  always  laid  afide  two  tenths 
of  his  income  for  charitable   ufes. 

Dr.  Tillotfon  publilhed  in  his  life-time  as  many  fermons  as,  with  his  Rule 
of  Faith,  amounted  to  one  volume  in  folio  j  and  as  many  were  publilhed 
after  his  death,  by  his  chaplain  Dr.  Barker,  as  made  two  more  volumes. 
They  have  been  often  printed,  and  much  read,  as  they  continue  to  be  at 
prefent,  and  muft  ever  continue  to  be,  fo  long  as  any  regard  is  paid  to  found 
divinity,  built  upon  good  fenfe.  They  have  been  tranflated  into  feveral  lan- 
guages ;  and  the  reputation  of  them  in  foreign  countries  was  partly  owing 
to  Monfieur  Le  Clerc,  who,  in  his  Bil^liofheque  Choijee  for  the  year  1705,  gave 
an  account  of  the  fecond  edition,  in  1699,  folio,  of  thofe  that  came  oue 
in  the  author's  life-time.  He  declares  there,  "  that  the  archbilhop's  merit 
was  above  any  commendation  which  he  could  give ;  that  it  was  formed  from 
the  union  of  an  extraordinary  clearnefs  of  head,  a  great  penetration,  an  ex- 
quifite  talent  of  reafoning,  a  profound  knowledge  of  true  divinity,  a  folid 
piety,  a  moll  fingular  perfpicuity  and  unaffeded  elegance  of  ftyle,  with  every 
other  quality  that  could  be  defired  in  a  man  of  his  order  y  and  that,  whereas 
compofitions  of  this  kind  are  commonly  mere  rhetorical  and  popular  declamations,, 
and  much  better  to  be  heard  from  the  pulpit  than  to  be  read  in  print,  his 
are,  for  the  moft  part,  exad  differtations,  and  capable  of  bearing  the  tell  of 
a  moft  rigorous  examination.'* 
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TINDAL  (Dr.  Matthew)  a  noted  freethinker,  was  the  fon  of  a  cler- 
gyman of  Beer-ferres  in  Devonlhire,  and  was  born  about  the  year  1657.  He 
ftudied  at  Lincoln-college  in  Oxford,  whence  he  removed  to  Exeter-college, 
and  was  afterwards  elefted  fellow  of  All-Souls.  In  1685  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  do6lor  of  laws,  and  in  the  reign  of  king  James  II.  declared  himfelf 
a  Roman-catholic,  but  foon  returned  to  the  proteftant  faith.  He  was 
greatly  diftinguifhed  in  his  time,  by  two  very  extraordinary  books  which 
he  publifhedj  one  written  againft  the  church,  in  the  fenfe  that  high-church- 
men underftand  that  word;  the  other  againft  revealed  religion.  The  firft 
of  thefe  came  out  in  1706,  with  the  following  title  j  "The  Rights  of  the 
Chriftian  Church  aflerted,  againft  the  Romifti  and  all  other  Priefts  who  claim 
an  independant  Power  over  it;  with  a  Preface  concerning  the  Government 
of  the  Church  of  England,  as  by  law  eftabliftied."  The  latter  appeared  in 
1730,  and  was  entitled  "  Chriftianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  or  the  Gofpel 
a  Republication  of  the  Religion  of  Nature."  One  might  have  expefted,  from 
the  title  of  this  work,  that  his  purpofe  was  to  prove  the  gofpel  to  be  per- 
fe6tly  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature;  to  prove,  that  it  has  fet  the  princi- 
ples of  natural  religion  in  the  cleareft  light,  and  was  intended  to  publifli 
and  confirm  it  anew,  after  it  had  been  very  much  obfcured  and  defaced  through 
the  corruption  of  mankind.  We  ftiould  be  further  confirmed  in  this  fuppo- 
fition  from  his  acknowledging,  that  "  Chriftianity  itfelf,  ftripped  of  the  ad- 
ditions, which  policy,  miftake,  and  the  circumftances  of  time,  have  made 
to  it,  is  a  moft  holy  religion,  and  all  its  do6trines  plainly  fpeak  themfelves 
to  be  the  will  of  an  infinitely  wife  and  good  God."  Yet  whoever  examines 
his  book  with  accuracy,  will  find,  that  this  is  only  plaufible  appearance,  in- 
tended to  cover  his  real  defign  ;  which  was  to  fet  afide  all  x-cve"aled  religion, 
by  Ihewing,  that  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  external  revelation  a^t  all, 
diftinft  from  what  he  calls  "the  external  revelation  of  the  law  of  nature  in 
the  hearts  of  2AI  mankind ;"  and  accordingly  his  refuters,  the  moft  confider- 
able  of  whom  was  Dr.  John  Conybeare,  afterwards  bilhop  of  Briftol,  have 
very  juftly  treated  him  as  a  deift. 

Beiides  thefe  two  important  works.  Dr.  Tindal  wrote  a  number  of  fmaller 
pieces,  in  defence  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  He  died  at  London  in  Au- 
guft  1733,  and  it  appears  that  the  faculties  of  his  mind  wore  well;  for, 
although  he  was  about  feventy-three  years  of  age  when  he  publillied  his 
Chriftianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  yet  he  left  a  fecond  volume  of  that  work 
in  manufcript,  by  way  of  general  reply  to  all  his  antagonifts,  the  publication 
of  which  was  prevented  by  Dr.  Gibfon,  bilhop  of  London.  Mr.  Pope  has 
,fa:irized  Dr.  Tindal  in  his  Dunciad.  ^ 

TIPTOFT  (John)  earl  of  Worcefter,  a  nobleman  of  diftinguifhed  learn- 
ing,  was  born  at  Everton  in  Cambridgeftiire,  and  educated  at  Baliol-college, 
Oxford.  He  was  the  fon  of  John  lord  Tiptoft,  and  was  created  a  vifcount 
and  earl  of  Worcefter  by  king  Henry  VI.  and  appointed  lord-deputy  of 
Ireland.  By  king  Edward  IV.  he  was  made  knight  of  the  Garter,  and  juf- 
tice  of  North- Wales  for  life.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning  for  the  age 
in  which  he  lived;  an  age  in  which,  as  Mr.  Horace  Walpole  obferves,  "  va- 
lour and  ignorance  were  the  attributes  of  nobility,  and  metaphyfical  fophif- 
tries,  and  jingling  rhymes  in  barbarous  Latin,  were  the  higheft  endowments 
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and  prerogatives  of  the  clergy,"  On  his  return  from  a  pilgrimage  which  he 
made  to  Jerufalem,  he  refided  fome  time  at  Venice  and  Padua,  where  he 
purchafed  a  great  number  of  books.  He  afterwards  vifited  Rome,  through 
a  curiofity  of  feeing  the  Vatican  library;  and  was,  we  are  told,  fomafterly 
an  orator,  that,  in  an  elegant  Latin  oration  which  he  pronounced  before  pope 
Pius  n.  he  drew  tears  from  the  pontiff's  eyes.  But  literature  does  not  feem, 
according  to  fome  writers,  to  have  humanized  his  temper,  or  fofcened  his 
heart :  for  he  is  charged  with  great  cruelty,  particularly  with  having,  a  few 
weeks  before  king  Edward  left  the  kingdom,  condemned  about  twenty  gen- 
tlemen of  king  Henry's  party,  who  were  taken  on  board  a  (liip  at  South- 
ampton, to  be  firft  hanged,  then  fixed  to  the  gallows  by  their  legs,  and  af- 
terwards impaled  in  the  highways.  Befides  the  preferments  already  mentioned, 
it  appears  that  he  was  by  Edward  IV.  made  treafurer  of  the  exchequer,  and 
lord  high  conflable  of  England.  On  the  reftoration  of  king  Henry  by  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  he  abfconded ;  but  being  taken  on  the  top  of  a  high  tree, 
in  Weybridge  foreft  in  Huntingdonfliire,  he  was  brought  to  London,  accu- 
fed  of  cruelty  in  his  adminiftration  of  Ireland,  particularly  towards  two  in- 
fant fons  of  the  earl  of  Defmond,  and  being  condemned,  was  beheaded  at  the 
Tower,  in  the  year  1470.  "It  was  an  unwonted  Itrain  of  tendernefs,  (fays 
Mr.  Walpole)  in  a  man  fo  little  fcrupulous  of  blood  as  Warwick,  to  put  to 
death  fo  o-reat  a  peer,  for  fome  inhumanity  to  the  children  of  an  Irifli  lord ; 
nor  is  it  eafy  to  conceive  why  h^  fought  for  fb  remote  a  crime :  he  was 
not  often  fo  delicate.  Tiptoft  feems  to  have  been  punifiied  by  Warwick  for 
leaving  Henry  for  Edward,  when  Warwick  had  thought  fit  to  quit  Edward 
for  Henry." 

It  has  been  faid  of  this  noblem.an,  that  when  he  was  beheaded,  "  the  axe 
at  one  blow  cut  off  more  learning  than  was  left  in  the  heads  of  all  tlie  fur- 
viving  nobility."  He  is  faid  to  have  publiihed  feveral  tranflations  and  learned 
tradts,  and  to  have  given  manufcripts,  to  the  value  of  five  hundred  marks, 
Xo  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 

TOLAND  (John)  famous  for  his  learning  and  abilities,  but  infamous  for 
his  atheiflical  principles,  was  born  the  30th  of  November,  1670,  in  the 
moff  northern  peninfula  of  Ireland,  on  the  ifthmus  of  which  Hands  London- 
derry. He  was  of  a  good  family,  but  his  parents  were  papifts,  as  we  learn 
from  himfelf;  for  he  tells  us,  that  he  "was  educated  from  his  cradle  in  the 
grofieft  fuperftition  and  idolatry;  but  God  was  pleafed  to  make  his  own  rea- 
fon  and  fuch  as  made  ufe  of  theirs,  die  happy  inftruments  of  his  converiion ; 
for'^he  was  not  fixteen  years'  old  when  lie  became  as  zealous  againft  popery, 
as  he  ever  fmce  continued."  He  fludied  three  years  at  the  univerfity  of 
Glafgow  in  Scotland,  was  created  mafter  of  arts  at  Edinburgh,  and  after- 
wards completed  his  fludies  at  Leyden,  where  he  refided  two  years;  after 
which  lie  came  over  to  England,  and  went  to  Oxford,  where,  haying  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  public  library,  he  colleded  materials  upon  various  fubjedls, 
and  compofed  fome  pieces,  among  which  was  a  difiertation  to  prove  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  tragical  death  of  Regulus  a  fable.  In  1696  he  publiihed  a  work 
in  London,  entitled  Chriftianity  not  Myfterious,  which  was  attacked  by  fe- 
veral writers,  and  even  prefented  by  the  grand  jury  of  Middlefex;  but  thofe 
prefentments  have  rarely  any  other  efFedl,  than  to  malce  a  book  fell  the  bet- 
ter, 
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ter,  by  publifhing  .  it  thus  to  the  world,  and  tempting  the  curlofity  of  men, 
who  are  naturally  inclined  to  pry  into  what  is  forbidden  them.  This  work 
made  no  lefs  hoife  in  Ireland  than  it  had  made  in  Englan,d,  and  the  cla- 
mour was  much  increased  when  Mr.  Toland  went  thither  himfelf  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1697.  The  Irifli  parliament  voted  that  his  book  fhould  be  burned  by 
the  common  hangman,  and  ordered  the  author  to  be  taken  into  cuftody  ;  upon 
which  he  made  his  efcape  into  England,  Vv'here  he  publifhed  an  apology  for 
himfelf.  In  169S  appeared  his  Life  of  John  Milton  ;  fome  paffages  in 
which  being  animadverted  upon,  h^  vindicated  himfelf  in  a  piece  called 
Amyntor.  '  ' 

Upon  the  pafTing  of  an  ad  of  parliament,  in  June  1701,  for  fettling  the 
crown  (after  the  deceafe  of  king  William  and  the  princefs  Anne,  and  in  de- 
fault of  their  ilTue)  upon  the  princefs  Sophia,  eleftrefs  dowager  of  Hanover, 
and  the  proteflant  heirs  of  her  body,  Mr.  Toland  pubiiflied  his  Anglia  Li- 
bera^ or  the  Limitation  and  Succeifiou  of  the  Crown  of  England  explained 
and  afferted  •,  and  when  the  "earl  of  Macclesfield  was  fent  to  Hanover  v/ith 
this  aft,  our  author  attended  him  thither.  He  prefented  his  yf/?^//«  Libera  to 
the  princefs  Sophia,  and  was  the  firft  who  had  the  honour  of  kifling  her  high- 
nefs's  hand  on  account  of  the  aft  of  fuccefTion.  On  his  departure,  the  elec- 
trefs  dowager  prefented  him  with  gold  medals  in  return  for  the  book,  and  alfo 
gave  him  piftures  of  herfelf,  the  eleftor,  the  young  prince,  and  the  queen  of 
Pruflia.  He  then  made  an  excurfion  to  the  court  of  Berlin,  after  which  he 
returned  to  England.  In  1707  he  travelled  into  Germany,  from  whence  he 
repaired  to  Holland,  where  he  continued  till  the  year  17 10,  and,  while  he 
was  there,  was  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  who 
gave  him  fome  marks  of  his  generofity.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  was 
for  fome  time  fupported  by  the  liberality  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  lord-treafurer, 
and  kept  a  country-houfe  at  Epfom  in  Surry  i  but  foon  iofing  his  lordfhip's 
favour,  he  wrote  feveral  pamphlets  againft  the  meafures  of  that  minifter.  In 
1720  he  publifhed  a  Latin  traft,  entitled  Fantheijiicon^  in  which  his  impious 
doftrines  are  plainly  fet  fbrth.  During  the  four  laft  years  of  his  life  he  re- 
fided  at  Putney,  but  ufed  to  fpend  mcft  part  of  the  winter  in  London.  His 
charafter  was  far  from  being  an  amiable  one,  for  he  was  extremely  vain,  and 
wanted  thofe  focial  virtues  which  are  the  chief  ornaments  as  well  as  duties 
of  life.  He  died  at  Putney  on  the  i.ith  of  March,  1722,  in  the  fifty-fecond 
year  of  his  age.  We  are  told  that  he  behaved  himfelf,  throughout  the  whole 
courfe  of  his  illnefs,  with  a  true  philofophical  patience,  and  encountered  death 
'without  the  lead  perturbation  of  mind.  Ele  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  un- 
common abilities,  and,  perhaps,  the  mofl:  learned  of  all  the  infidel  writers  j 
but  his  fyflem  bein'g  atlieifm,  if  to  own  no  God  but  the  univcrfe  be  atheifm, 
he  was  led  to  employ  thefe  great  parts  and  learning  very  much  to  the  hurt 
and  prejudice  of  ibciety.  He  publifhed  many  other  pieces  bcfides  thofe  we 
'  have  mcnticmed';  and  his  pofthumrcfus  works  were  pri'ntexi  in  1726,  in  two  vo- 
■  himes  oftavo.'    '  ■'  -       '  '  •      ,  ■   ..■     j 

-  i   ■■ 

TORRII^GTON'  (A'p.Ti:uR  Herbert,  earl  of)  an  eminent  naval  com- 
niander,  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  knight,  and  was  born  in 
London  'during  the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  Being  polteffed  of  but  a  fmall 
fortune, -Tie  entered  early  into  the  fca  fervice-,  and  after  the  Reftoratidn •  was 
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promoted  by  the  duke  of  York  to  the  command  of  one  of  his  majefly's-fliips 
of  war.  In  the  firft  Dutch  war  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  he  commanded 
the  Pembroke,  in  the  Streight*,  and  gained  great  honour.  Soon  after,  being 
off  the  ifle  of  Portland,  the  Pembroke  ran  foul  of  the  Fairfax  in  the  night, 
and  funk  at  once,  but  captain  Herbert,  and  moft  of  his  crew,  were  happily 
faved.  He  had  foon  another  fliip  given  him,  and  behaved  on  all  occafions 
with  great  fpirit  and  refolution,  receiving  feveral  wounds,  and  lofing  the  fight 
of  one  of  his  eyes,  in  his  country's  fervice.  In  1681  he  was  made  rear-ad- 
miral of  the  blue,  and  appointed  to  condu(5t  a  fquadron  with  a  fupply  of 
troops  and  military  ftores  to  Tangier,  then  in  our  hands  and  blocked  up  by 
the  Moors;  and  had  alfo  orders  to  curb  the  infolence  of  the  Algerines. 
He  landed  as  many  feamen  as  he  could  fpare,  formed  them  into  a  battalion, 
and  by  attacking  the  Moors  on  one  fide,  while  the  garrifon  made  a  brilk 
fally,  drove  them  from  their  polls,  and  compelled  them  to  retire  farther  within 
land.  He  executed  the  other  part  of  his  charge,  againft  the  Algerines,  with 
equal  bravery  and  fuccefs,  by  deftroying  feme  of  their  fhips,  and  obliging 
the  dcy  to  conclude  a  peace.  Upon  the  acceflion  of  James  II.  to  the  throne, 
he  was  made  vice-admiral  of  England,  and  matter  of  the  robes  :  yet  when 
the  king  preffed  him  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  teft  ad,  he  boldly  an- 
fwered  that  he  could  not  do  it,  either  in  honour  or  confcience ;  and  though 
he  had  places  to  the  value  of  four  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  he  chofe  to  lofe 
them  all,  rather  than  comply.  He  foon  after  retired  to  Holland,  where  he 
was  intruded  with  the  command  of  the  fleet  which  efcorted  the  prince  of 
Orange  and  his  forces  to  England.  In  1689  he  engaged  the  French  fleer, 
conflfting  of  twenty-eight  men  of  war  and  five  fire-fliips,  in  Bantry-bay,  though 
he  had  but  nineteen  men  of  war  and  two  tenders  j  after  a  briik  engagement, 
the  French  flood  farther  into  the  bay ;  but  admiral  Herbert's  fliip,  and  fomc 
of,  the  others  were  fo  difabled  in  their  rigging,  that  they  could  not  follow  them, 
but  continued  fome  time  before  the  bay.  Soon  after  his  majefty  created  him 
.baron  of  Torbay,  and  earl  of  Torrington.  This  was  foon  followed  by  his 
engagement  with  the  French  ofi^  Beachy-head,  in  June  1690,  where,  though 
the  number  of  the  fliips  was  ftill  more  difproportioned,  and  his  lofs  very  in- 
fconfidcrable,  his  condiKS:  on  this  occafion  was  called  in  queftion,  and  being 
committed  to  the  Tower,  he  was  brought  to  his  trial  in  December  following 
before  a  court  martial,  but  was  honourably  acquitted.  Such  however  was  the 
clamour  of  the  populace,  that  the  king  was  obliged  to  deprive  him  of  his 
commiffion.  The  admiral  had  now  received  too  Tenfible  a  proof  of  the  ex- 
treme uncertainty  of  popular  favour,  ever  to  think  of  recovering  his  command : 
but  he  conftantly  attended  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  was  zealous  in  promoting 
whatever  could  contribute  to  the  fervice  of  the  navy.  He  died  on  the  13th 
of  April,  1716,  when  he  was  upwards  of  feventy  years  of  age, 

TRAP?  (Dr.  Joseph)  an  Englifh,  divine,  of  excellent  parts  and  learning, 
was  the  fecond  fon  of  Mr.  Jofeph  Trapp,  reftor  of  Cherington  in  Gloucefl:erfliire, 
at  which  place  he  was  born  in  the  year  1679.  He  had  a  private  education 
under  his  father,  who  inftrufted  him  in  the  languages,  and,  when  he  was  fit 
for  the  univerfity,  fent  him  to  Wad  ham-college  in  Oxford,  where  he  took  the 
degrees  in  arts,  and  was  chofen  fellow.  He  was  greatly  difl:inguifhed  by  his 
Ikili  in  the  belles  Icttrcss  and,  in  1708,  was  chofen  to  the  profefibrfliip  of  poc- 
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try,  which  was  founded  by  Dr.  Birkhead,  formerly  fellow  of  AH-Souls-Col- 
lege,  with  this  condition,  that  the  place  of  ledurer  can  only  be  held  for  ten 
years.  He  was  the  firft  profeflbr,  and  publiflied  his  ledlures  under  the  title 
of  Prale£liones  Poetka.  He  was  fhewn  there,  in  very  elegant  Latin,  how 
perfe6tiy  he  underftood  every  fpecies  of  poetry,  what  noble  rules  he  was 
capable  of  laying  down,  and  how  critically  and  juftly  he  could  give  direc- 
tions towards  the  forming  a  jull  poem.  He  fhewed  afterwards,  by  his  tranf- 
iation  of  Virgil  in  blank  verfe,  that  a  man  may  be  able  to  direft,  who  can- 
not execute ;  that  is,  may  have  the  critic's  judgment,  without  the  poet's  fire. 
Trapp  has  ftuck  clofe  to  Virgil  in  every  line,  has  exprefled,  indeed,  the 
defign,  the  charadlers,  contexture,  and  moral  of  his  poem ;  in  Ihort,  has 
given  Virgil's  account  of  the  a£lions.  Dryden,  on  the  contrary,  has  not  only  ' 
conveyed  the  general  ideas  of  his  author,  but  has  conveyed  them  with  the 
fame  majefty  and  fire,  has  led  you  through  every  battle  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, has  foothed  you  in  the  tender  fcenes,  and  enchanted  you  with  the 
flowers  of  poetry.  Virgil,  contemplated  through  the  medium  of  Trapp,  ap- 
pears an  accurate  writer,  and  the  ^neid  a  well-conducled  fable;  but,  dif- 
cerncd  in  Dryden's  tranflation,  he  glows  as  with  fire  from  heaven,  and  the 
iEneid  is  a  continued  feries  of  whatever  is  great,  elegant,  pathetic,  and 
fublime. 

Dr.  Trapp  (for  he  afterwards  became  a  do6lor  in  divinity)  was  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life  chaplain,  as  we  are  told,  to  the  father  of  the  famous 
lord  Bolingbroke.  His  preferm.ents  were  the  redory  of  Harlington  in  Mid- 
dlefex,  of  Chrift-church  in  Newgate-ftreet,  and  St,  Leonard's  in  Fofter-lane, 
London,  with  the  lecturefliips  of  St,  Lawrence  Jewry  and  St,  Martin's  in  the 
Fields :  his  high-church  principles  were  probably  the  reafon  of  his  not  rifing 
higher.  He  died  in  Novem.ber  1747,  and  left  behind  him  the  charadter  of 
a  pathetic  and  inftru6live  preacher,  an  excellent  fcholar,  a  difcernino-  critic, 
and  a  very  exemplary  liver.  Four  volumes  of  his  fermons  have  been  pub- 
liihed.  He  is  the  author,  likewife,  of  a  piece  intitled,  The  Church  of  Ency- 
land  defended  againft  the  falfe  Reafoning  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  Lie 
wrote  a  tragedy,  called  Abramule,  or  Love  and  Empire,  aded  in  the  year 
1704,  and  dedicated  to  lady  Harriet  Godolphin.  Several  occafional  poems 
were  written  by  him  in  Englifh  ;  and  there  is  one  Latin  poem  of  his  in  the 
Muf«  Anglicans.  Lairly,  he  traoflated  Milton's  Paradile  Loft  into  Latin 
verfe,  with  little  fuccefs,  as  will  be  eafily  imagined ;'  and,  as  he  publifhed  it 
at  his  own  expence,  he  was  a   confiderable  loler. 

TRENCHARD  (John)  an  illuftrious  patriot  and  political  writer,  was  def- 
cended  of  an  ancient  family,  and  born  in  the  year  1669.  He  had  a  liberal 
education,  and  v/as  bred  to  the  law,  in  which  he  was  well  ikilled;  byt  po- 
litics, and  the  place  of  commifTioner  of  the  forfeited  eflates  in  Ireland,  which 
he  enjoyed  in  the  reign  of  king  William,  took  him  from  the  bar,  whither 
he  had  never  any  inclination  to  return.  By  the  death  of  an  uncle,  and  bv 
his  marriage,  he  became  poffeired  of  an  eafy  fortune,  with  the  profpedl  of 
a  much  greater.  He  began  early  to  diftinguifli  himlelf  by  his  writings ;  for, 
i^  1697,  he  publiflied  An  Argument  fliewing  that  a  ftanding  Army  is  incon- 
fiftent  with  a  (tgc  Government,  and  abfolucely  deftrudivc  to  the  Conftiturion 
■of  the  Englifli  Monarchy;  and,  in    1698,    A  Ihort   liillory    of  Handing  Ar- 
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mies  in  England;  which  two  pamphlets  produced  feveral  anfwers.  In  No- 
vember 1720,  Mr.  Trenchard,  in  conjundlion  with  Mr.  Thomas  Gordon,  be- 
gan to  publifh  in  the  London,  and  afterwards  in  the  Britifh  Journal,  a  fe- 
ries  of  letters  under  the  name  of  Cato,  upon  various  and  important. Iubje6ls 
relating  to  the  public.  Thefe  were  continued  for  almofh  three  years  with 
great  reputation ;  but  there  were  fome  among  them,  v/ritten  by  Mr.  Trench- 
ard under  the  name  of  Diogenes,  upon  feveral  points  of  religion,  which  were 
thought  exceptionable  and  animadverted  upon.  Mr.  Gordon  afterwards  col- 
le6ted  the  papers  written  by  Mr.  Trenchard  and  himfelf,  and  publifhed  them 
in  four  volumes  i2mo,  under  the  title  of  Cato's  Letters,  or  Ellays  on  Liberty 
civil  and  religious,  and  other  important  Subjeds.  It  was  imagined  at  that 
time,  that  lord  Molefworth  had  a  confiderable  hand  in  thefe  letters ;  but  Mr. 
Gordon  affures  us,  in  tlie  dedication  of  them  to  John  Milner,  efq.  that  this 
noble  perfon  never  wrote  a  line  in  them,  nor  contributed  a  thought  towards 
them. 

Mr.  Trenchard  was  member  of  parliament  for  Taunton  in  Somerfetfhire, 
and  died  in  December  1723,  of  an  ulcer  in  his  kidneys,  in  the  fifty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  He  left  no  writings  behind  him,  but  two  or  tliree  loofe 
papers,  once  intended  for  Cato's  Letters.  Mr.  Anthony  Collins,  in  the  ma- 
nufcript  catalogue  of  his  library,  afcribes  to  him  the  following  pieces,  viz. 
I.  The  Natural  Hiftory  of  Superflition,  1709:  2.  Confiderations  on  the  public 
Debts,  17 19:  3.  Comparifon  of  the  Propofals  of  the  Bank  and  of  the  South- 
Sea  Company,  1719:  4.  Letter  of  Thanks,  &;c.  1719:  5.  Thoughts  on  the 
Peerage  Bills  1719:  6.  Reflections  on  the  Old  Whig,  1719.  Mr.  Gordon, 
who  has  drawn  his  chara6ler  at  large  in  the  preface  to  Cato's  Letters,  tells 
us,  that  he  "  has  fet  him  no  higher  than  his  own  great  abilities  and  many 
virtues  fet  him;  that-  his  failings  were  fmall,  his  talents  extraordinary,  his 
probity  equal ;  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  worthieft,  one  of  the  ableft,  one 
of   the  mofl   ufeful  men,   that  ever  any  country  was  blelTed  withal." 

TULL  (Jethro)  author  of  a  treatife  on  horfe-Iioeing  hufbandry,  and  [the 
firft  Englifhman  who  has  attempted,  v/ith  any  tolerable  degree  of  fuccefs,  to 
reduce  agriculture  to  certain  and  uniform  principles,  was  a  gentleman  of  an 
ancient  family  in  Oxforddiire,  had  a  competent  paternal  eftate,  and  a  gen- 
teel education,  which  he  improved  by  applying  to  the  ftudy  of  die  law. 
After  being  admitted  a  barrifler  in  the  Temple,  Ke  made  what  is  called  the 
grand  tour,  and  in  every  country  through  which  he  pafied,  was  a  diligent 
obfe'rver  of  the  foil,  culture,  and  vegetable  produdions  natural  to  each,  and 
of  the  different  methods  of  ploughing,  fowing,  planting  and  reaping.  On  his 
return  home,  he  fettled  upon  his  eftate  in  Oxfordlliire,  married  a  lady  of  a 
good  family,  occupied  a  farm  of  his  own,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  it  in  the  way  that  he  thought  moft  rational.  In  obferving  the 
vineyard  culture  in  the  moft  fertile  parts  of  France,  he  difcovered,  or  thought 
he  difcovered  one  general  method  of  cultivating  all  land  to  advantage  in  all 
countries  ;  he  obferved,  that  where  the  vines  flourifhed  the  befl,  the  vine- 
yards were  the  moft  regularly  planted,  and  the  foil  moft  carefully  dreft.  From 
thefe  and  other  obfervations  he  concluded  that  a  regular  mediod  of  planting  or 
fowing  every  kind  of  vegetable  was  the  way  to  propagate  it  to  moft  advantage, 
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and  he  began  with  experiments   upon  corn  and  grafs  to  confirm  or  difprove  his 
new  hypothefis. 

Novelty  always  excites  curiofity,  many  gentlemen  came  from  different  parts  on 
the  fame  of  this  new  method  of  farming,  fome  of  whom  were  perfuaded  by  the 
weight  of  Mr.  TuU's  arguments  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  him  in  the  courfe  of 
his  experiments,  while  others  took  every  occafion  of  ridiculing  the  praftice.  In 
general,  the  whole  body  of  farmers  and  hufbandmen  pronounced  the  man  a  con- 
juror, who,  by  fowing  a  third  part  of  his  land,  could  make  it  produce  a  quantity 
equal  to  that  of  lowing  the  whole.  While  the  proje(5i:  engrofled  the  converfation 
of  the  neighbourhood  for  many  miles  round,  Mr.  Tull  employed  himfelf  afTidu- 
oufly  in  training  fervants,  and  in  accommodating  the  inftruments  proper  for  his 
new  husbandry  to  their  limited  capacities :  and  this  work  he  found  much  harder  to 
accomplifh  than  he  at  firft  expedted,  it  being  lefs  eafy  to  drive  the  ploughman  out 
of  his  way  than  to  teach  the  beads  of  the  field  to  perform  the  work.  The  late 
lord  Ducie  Moreton,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Tull  in  this  laborious  bufinefs,  has 
very  frequently,  to  corred  the  aukwardnefs  of  the  ploughmen,  or  overcome  their 
obftinacy,  condefcended  to  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  himfelf:  yet,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  exertions  of  his  lordfliip,  and  the  vigilance,  a6fivity,  and  inge- 
nuity of  Mr.  Tull,  who  was  an  excellent  mechanic,  they  were  both  forced  ac 
lalf,    after    having   expended    large    fums   of  money,    to    relinquifh    the    pro- 

Some  time  after  this,  Mr.  Tull,  by  intenfe  application,  vexatious  toil,  and 
too  frequently  expofing  himfelf  to  the  viciffitudes  of  heat  and  cold  in  the 
open  fields,  contrafted  a  diforder  in  his  breafl,  which  not  being  found  curable 
in  England,  obliged  him  a  fecond  time  to  travel,  and  feek  a  cure  in  the  milder 
climates  of  France  and  Italy.  Here  he  again  attended  more  minutely  to  the 
culture  of  thofe  countries  ■,  and,  having  little  elfe  to  do,  employed  himfelf,  du- 
ring three  years  refidence  abroad,  to  reduce  his  obfervations  to  writing.  From 
the  climate  of  Montpelier,  and  the  waters  of  that  falutary  fpring,  he  found 
in  a  few  months  that  relief  which  all  the  power  of  phyfic  could  not  afford 
him  at  home;  and  he  returned  to  England  perfc6lly  repaired  in  his  conftltution, 
but  greatly   embarrafied  in  his    fortune. 

Part  of  his  paternal  eftate  in  Oxfordfhire  he  had  fold,  and,  before  his  de- 
parture, had  fettled  his  family  in  a  farm  of  his  own  on  the  borders  of  Berk- 
fhire>  where  he  returned  with  a  firm  refolution  to  perfedl  his  former  under- 
taking, having,  as  he  thought,  devifed  means  during  his  abfsnce  to  obviate 
all  difficulties,  and  force  his  new  hufbandry  into  pradiice  by  the  fuccefs  of 
it,  in  fpite  of  all  the  oppolition  that  fhould  be  railed  by  the  lower  clafs  of  huf- 
bandmen  againfl:  it. 

He  revifed  and  redlified  all  his  old  inflruments,  and  contrived  new  ones  proper 
for  the  different  foils  of  his  new  farm  ;  and  he  now  proceeded  with  tolerable  fuc- 
cefs, though  not  rapidly,  nor  much  lefs  cxpenfively,  in  the  profecuticn  of  his  nev/ 
fyftem.  He  demonflrated  to  the  world  the  good  effeds  of  his  horfe-hoeino-  cul- 
ture •,  and  by  raifing  crops  of  wheat  without  dunging  for  thirteen  years  together 
in  the  fame  field,  equal  in  quantity,  and  fuperior  in  quality  to  thofe  of  his  neigh- 
bours in  the  ordinary  courfe,  he  evinced  the  truth  of  his  own  dodrine,  that  labour 
and  arrangement  would  fupply  the  place  of  dung  and  fallow,  and  would  produce 
more  corn  at  an  equal  or  lefs  expence.  But  though  Mr.  I'ull  was  fuccefsful  in 
Ihewing  that  this  might  be  done,  he  was  not  fo  happy  in  doing  ic  himfelf     His 
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expences  were  enhanced  various  ways ;  but  chiefly  by  the  ftupidity  of  workmen  in 
conftruding  his  inllruments,  and  the  aukwardnefs  or  malice  of  his  fervants,  who, 
becaufe  they  did  not,  or  would  not  comprehend  the  ufe  of  them,  feldom  failed  to 
break  fome  eflcntial  part  or  other,  in  order  to  render  them  ufelefs.  The  advan- 
tages attending  the  new  hufbandry  were  now  vilible  to  all  the  ^^orld  •,  and  it  was 
now  that  Mr.  Tull  was  prevailed  upon,  by  the  folicitations  of  the  neighbouring 
gentlemen,  who  were  witnefles  of  its  utility,  to  publifli  his  theory,  iiluftrated  by  a 
genuine  account  of  the  refult  of  it  in  praftice. 

Not  led  by  vanity,  nor  encouraged  by  the  hope  of  gain  to  commence  author, 
he  at  firfl  thought  only  of  methodizing  his  ideas,  and  clalTmg  his  obfervations  into 
fome  order  for  the  ufe  of  his  friends ;  but  when  he  was  once  engaged,  the  fubjedl: 
ripened  in  his  hands,  and,  like  the  vegetables  under  his  culture,  grew  more  full  and 
perfed  by  a  nice  and  orderly  arrangement.  A  genius,  and  a  man  zealous  for  his 
own  reputation  and  the  public  fervice,  cannot  handle  a  favourite  fubjed  fuperficially. 
He  entered  into  the  vegetable  properties  of  plants,  their  produftion  and  nutridon, 
with  the  precifion  of  a  philofopherj  and  laid  down  the  methods  by  which  they 
■were  to  be  propagated,  with  the  knowledge  of  an  old  experienced  hufbandman. 
Tiie  inftruments  which,  after  various  trials,  he  had  found  to  anfwer  the  bed,  he 
caufed  to  be  carefully  conftrufted,  and  had  them  drawn  and  accurately  defcribed 
by  good  artifts,  under  his  own  infpe<5lion  -,  they  were  not  filched,  like  later  in- 
ftruments, from  one  invention  under  pretence  of  fupplying  the  defe6ls  of  another, 
with  a  view  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  a  mechanic,  but  were  all  the  genuine 
production  of  his  own  invention,  tried  and  altered  again  and  again  till  they  adlually 
performed  with  accuracy  and  facility  the  work  they  were  intended  to  complete. 
Such  are  the  inftruments  which  Mr.  Tull  has  exhibited,  and  which  have  been 
altered  and  difjointed,  rendered  imperfe6t  and  utterly  ufelefs  by  pretended  im- 
provers, both  at  home  and  abroad,  who  perhaps  never  faw  the  originals,  and 
who  had  not  genius  to  comprehend  the  drawings,  much  lefs  to  improve  and 
render  them  more  ufeful. 

TYNDALE  (William)  a  zealous  reformer  and  martyr,  memorable  for 
having  made  the  firft  Englifli  verfion  of  the  New  Teftament,  was  born  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Wales,  before  the  year  1500.  He  (ludied  at  Magdalen-hall,  Oxford, 
where  he  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  embracing  and  zealoufly  propagating 
the  dodrines  of  Luther.  Afterwards  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  and  from 
thence  went  to  live  with  a  gentleman  in  Gloucefterfliire,  as  tutor  to  his  chil- 
dren •,  but  difcovering  more  zeal  againft  popery  than  was  confident  with  his 
fafety,  he  was  obliged,  for  the  fecurity  of  his  perfon,  to  leave  the  place.  His 
zeal  for  the  reformation  made  him  defirous  of  tranflating  the  New  Tedament 
into  Englifli  :  and  as  this  could  not  be  fafely  done  in  England,  he  went  into 
Germany,  and  finiflied  that  work  in  the  year  1527.  He  then  began  to  tranl- 
late  the  Old  Teftament,  and  completed  the  five  books  of  Mofes,  prefixing  dif- 
courfes  to  each,  as  he  had  done  to  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament.  On  his 
firfl:  going  into  Germany,  he  went  into  Saxony,  where  he  had  many  confer- 
ences with  Luther,  and  then  returning  to  the  Netherlands,  chiefly  reflded  at 
Antwerp,  from  whence  he  fent  his  tranflations  of  the  Scriptures  to  England, 
where  they  made  much  noife,  and  the  clergy  being  highly  exalperated,  not 
only  procured  a  royal  proclamation  prohibiting  the  publifliing  and  reading 
them,    but  fcnt  over    one  Philips    to   Antwerp,    who    treacheroufly   inflnuated 
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himfelf  into  Mr.  Tyndale*s  company,  under  the  malk  of  friendrtiip,  and  then 
caufed  him  to  be  feized,  after  which  he  was  confined  in  the  caftle  of  Filford, 
about  eighteen  miles  from  Antwerp.  Though  the  Engli(h  merchants  endea- 
voured to  the  utmoft  off  their  power  to  procure  his  releafe,  and  though  lord 
Cromwell,  and  others,  interpofed  in  his  behalf,  yet  Philips  exerted  himfelf  with 
fuch  cruel  zeal,  that  our  reformer,  being  tried  and  condemned  for  herefy,  was 
burnt,  after  being  firft  rtrangled  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman.  While  he 
was  tying  to  the  flake,  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Lord,  open  the  eyes  of 
the   kmg  of  England."     This  happened   in   the    year   1536. 

His  ftory  is  told  at  large  in  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs :  Fox  fays,  he  might 
be  called  England's  Apoftle.  He  was  author  of  many  works  befides  his  tranflations 
of  the  Scriptures.  He  pofieflcd  uncommon  abilities  and  learning,  which,  joined  to 
great  warmth  and  firmnefsof  nature,  qualified  him  very  well  for  the  office  of  reformer. 


VANBRUGH  (Sir  John)  a  celebrated  dramatic  writer,  as  well  as  an  inge- 
nious architect,  derived  his  origin  from  an  ancient  family  in  Chelhire  j  and  it 
is  probable  that  he  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
He  received  a  liberal  education,  and  difcovered  an  early  propenfity  to  dramatic 
compofition.  His  firft  comedy,  called  the  Relapfe,  or  Virtue  in  Danger,  was 
aded  in  the  year  1697  with  great  applaufe,  which  gave  him  fuch  encourage- 
ment, that  he  wrote  eleven  more  comedies.  He  was  the  friend  of  Mr.  Con- 
greve,  whofe  genius  was  naturally  turned  for  theatrical  produdions ;  and  thefe 
two  comic  writers  gave  new  life  to  the  Englilh  ftage,  and  reftored  its  reputa- 
tion, which  had  been  finking  for  fome  time  :  but  their  making  vicious  perfons  their 
moft  ftriking  charafters,  and  their  bordering  too  much  on  obfcenity,  could  be  of  no 
-fervice  to  the  caufe  of  religion  and  virtue-,  and,  therefore,  it  was  not  without  reafon 
that  they  v.  ere  attacked  by  Mr.  Jeremy  Collier,  in  his  Short  View  of  the  Immorality 
and  Profanenefs  of  theEnglilh  Stage.  They  defended  themfclves,  it  is  true^  Mr.  Con- 
greve  in  a  piece  entitled  Amendments  of  Mr.  Collier's  faife  and  imperfcdl  Citations, 
&c.  and  Sir  JohnVanbrugh  in  A  Short  Vindication  of  the  Relapfe  and  the  Provoked 
Wife:  but  their  defences  were  nothing  more  than  wicticifms,  played  off  againft  folid 
reafon  and  argument. 

Either  the  reputation  which  Sir  John  Vanbrughgained  by  his  comedies,  or  hisfkill 
in  architedure,  were  rewarded  with  great  advantages.  He  was  appointed  Claren- 
cieux  king  at  arms  •,  which  place  he  held  fome  time,  and  at  laft  dilpofed  of.  In 
Auguft  I7i6hew.'ts  conftituced  furveyor  of  the  works  at  Greenwich  hofpital  : 
he  was  likewife  made  comptroller-general  of  his  majcfty's  works,  and  furveyor  of 
the  gardens  and  waters.  He  was  an  able  archited,  but  his  performances  in  this 
fcience  are  efteemed  heavy.  Under  his  direction  were  raifed  Blenheim-houfe  in 
Oxfordfhire,  Claremont  in  Surry,  the  Opera  houfe  in  the  Hay-market,  his  own 
houfe  at  White-hail,  &c.  In  fome  part  of  his  life  he  went  to  France,  where,  being 
prompted  by  his  tatte  for  architecture  to  view  the  fortifications  of  the  country, 
he  was  one  day  obferved  by  an  engineer,  who  informing  againft  him,  he  was  fe- 
cured  and  fent  to  the  Baftile-,  but  he  met  with  an  eafy  confinement,  and  was  foon 
fet  at  liberty.  He  died  of  a  quinfey  at  his  houfe  in  Whitehall,  the  26Lh  of  March, 
1726. 
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VANE  (Sir  Henry)  an  eminent  patriot  and  ftatefman,  was  theeldefl  fonofSir 
Henry  Vane,  fecretary  of  ftate  to  king  Charles  I.  and  was  born  about  the  year 
1612.  He  was  educated  at  Weftminfter-fchool,  and  at  Mag.lalen-hall,  Oxford. 
Having  finifhed  his  ftudies  at  the  univerfity,  he  travelled  abroad,  and  Ipent  fome 
time  at  Geneva.  After  his  return  home,  he  difpleafed  his  father  by  the  averfion 
which  he  difcovered  to  the  government  and  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England  ; 
and  this  mifunderftanding  occafioned  his  making  a  voyage  to  New-England  in  1635. 
On  his  arrival  in  that  land  of  liberty,  he  was  fo  much  taken  notice  of  for  his  Ihin- 
ing  talents,  that,  when  the  next  feafon  came  for  the  eledion  of  magiftrates,  he 
was  chofen  governor.  But  in  this  ftation  he  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  pleafe 
long  i  for  beina  of  a  warm  imagination,  and  fomewhat  enthufiafiic  in  his  religious 
opinions,  he  in'fufed  many  fcruples  of  confcience  into  the  people,  which  they  had 
not  brought  over  with  them,  nor  heard  of  before.  And  his  behaviour  giving  of- 
fence to  many,  they  concerted  fuch  meafures  as  put  an  end  to  his  government  at 
the  next  eleftion.  He  returned  to  England  foon  after,  and  by  his  father's  intereft 
with  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  then  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  was  joined 
with  Sir  William  Kuflel  in  the  office  of  treafurer  of  the  navy.  He  was  alio  cho- 
fen by  the  town  of  Kingfton  upon  Hull  to  be  one  of  their  reprefentatives  in 
the  parliament  which  met  at  Wellminfter  on  the  13th  of  April,  1640;  and  in 
June  the  fame  year  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  king  Charles  I. 
He  was  likewife  eleded  a  member  of  the  long  parliament. 

As  Sir  Henry  engaged  warmly  in  the  oppofition  againfl:  the  meafures  of  king 
Charles,  it  has  been  intimated,  that  he  entered  into  this  oppofition  out  of  re- 
fentment,  becaufe  that  prince  had  conferred  on  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  after- 
wards earl  of  Strafford,  the  dignity  of  baron  of  Raby,  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, a  houfe  and  eftate  belonging  to  the  Vane  family;  and  Sir  Henry  there- 
fore naturally  thought  that  this  honour  fhould  belong  to  himfelf,  if  to  any  man. 
"We  can  have  no  doubt  but  this  incident  exafperated  Vane  both  againft  the  king 
and  Strafford;  but  as  he  had  early  conceived  a  diflike  againft  the  eftabhfhed 
hierarchy,  it  (eems  unreafonable  to  impute  his  oppofition  to  the  meafures  of 
govcrntnent  merely  to  his  refentment  on  nccount  of  the  king's  conferring  that 
title  on  Wentworth.  However,  this  circumftance  undoubtedly  made  him  not 
the  lei's  aftive  in  promoting  the  profecution  of  that  nobleman;  and  accordingly  he 
communicated  a  paper  that  was  laid  before  the  parliament  as  evidence  againft 
Strafford,  and  which  contributed  not  a  little  towards  his  condemnation. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  1641,  Sir  Henry  Vane  carried  up  to  the  houfe  of 
peers  fourteen  articles  of  impeachment  againft  archbifliop  Laud.  In  June,  1643, 
he  was  nominated  one  of  the  lay-gentlemen  appointed  to  fit  in  the  affembly  of  di- 
vines. The  fame  year  he  was  one  of  the  parliamentary  commiffioners  fent  into 
Scotland,  in  order  to  ncgociate  a  treaty  with  that  nation,  and  engage  it  to  join 
and  affift  the  parliament.  After  his  return  to  London,  he  took  the  covenant ;  and 
about  the  fame  time  was  appointed  fole  treafurer  of  the  navy,  which  place  he 
enjoyed  till  the  firft  wars  between  the  Englifh  and  Dutch.  In  this  office  he  Ihewed 
an  uncommon  example  of  honour  and  integrity.  The  fees  were,  at  that  time, 
four-pence  in  the  pound,  which,  by  reafon  of  the  war,  amounted,  it  is  faid,  to 
little  lefs  than  30,oooL  a  year.  Sir  Henry,  confidering  this  as  too  much  for  a 
private  man,  very  generoufly,  of  his  own  accord,  gave  up  his  patent,  which  he 
had  for  life  from  king  Charles  I.  to  the  parliament  j  defiring  but  2000I.  a  year, 
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for  an  agent  he  had  bred  up  to  the  bufinefs.  In  1645  ^^  ^^s  one  of  the 
parliament's  commilTioners  at  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  as  he  was  ao-ain  at 
that  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight  in  1648  :  but  he  feems  always  to  have  endeavoured 
to  prevent  an  accommodation  with  his  majefty.  He  does  not,  however,  ap- 
pear to  have  had  any  fhare  in  the  king's  trial  or  death ;  but,  upon  the  ef- 
tablifliment  of  the  commonwealth  in  February  1648-9,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  council  of  ftate,  in  which  poft  he  was  continued  till  the  diffolution 
of  the  parliament  by  Oliver  Cromwell  in  1653.  In  1656,  being  fufpefted 
of  difaffedion  to  the  protedor  Cromwell,  to  whofe  authority  he  refufed  to 
fubmit,  he  was  imprifoned  for  about  four  months,  in  Carifbrook-caftle  in  the 
Ifie  of  Wight. 

After  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  depofition  of  his  fon  Rich- 
ard from  the  office  of  proteftor.  Sir  Henry  Vane  was,  in  May  1659,  again 
chofen  one  of  the  council  of  (late,  and  on  the  26th  of  Odober  foUowTng, 
one  of  the  new  council  for  the  management  of  public  affairs  :  but,  upon  the 
re-affembling  of  the  long  parliament,  he  was  confined  to  his  houfe  at  Raby, 
in  the  diocefe  of  Durham.  Upon  the  Reftoration,  he  was  excepted  from 
the  general  indemnity,  and  committed  to  prifon.  On  the  2d  of  June,  1662, 
he  was  brought  to  his  trial  for  high  treafon.  The  fubllance  of  the  charge 
againft  him  was,  that  he  had  compafTed  and  imagined  the  late  king's  death, 
contrived  to  fubvert  the  ancient  form  of  government,  and  to  debar  the  king 
from  the  exercife  of  his  regal  power;  to  effeft  which,  he  had  traitoroufly  and 
malicioufly  alTembled  and  confulted  with  other  falfe  traitors,  &c.  He  was 
not  permitted  to  have  counfel,  but  he  pleaded  for  himfelf  with  great  cou- 
rage, eloquence,  and  ability.  Fie  maintained,  that  if  a  compliance  with  the 
government  then  eflablifhed  in  England,  and  acknowledging  its  authority, 
was  to  be  regarded  as  criminal,  the  whole  nation  was  equally  guiltv,  and 
none  remained,  whole  innocence  could  entitle  them  to  try  or  condemn  him : 
that  the  legiflature  of  England  had  provided  for  the  public  fecurity,  by  the 
famous  ftatute  of  Flenry  VII.  in  which  it  was  enaded,  that  no  man,  in  cafe 
of  any  revolution,  lliould  ever  be  queflioned  for  his  obedience  to  the  kino- 
in  being ;  that  whether  the  eflablifhed  government  was  a  monarchy  or  a  coni^ 
monwealth,  the  reafbn  of  the  thing  was  ftill  the  fame,  and  the  expelled  prince 
had  no  right  to  think  himfelf  entitled  to  allegiance,  while  he  could  not 
afford  protedion :  tliat,  for  his  part,  he  had  ever  condemned  all  the  violences 
which  had  been  put  upon  the  parliament,  and  upon  the  perfon  of  the  fo- 
vereign  ;  nor  had  he  once  appeared  in  the  houfe,  for  fome  time  before  and 
after  the  execution  of  the  king ;  that  finding  the  whole  governm.ent  throM'n 
into  diforder,  he  was^  lefolved,  in  every  revolution,  to  adhere  to  the  commons, 
the  root  and  foundation  of  all  lawful  authority  :  that,  in  the  profecution  of 
this  principle,  he  had  cheerfully  fuHered  under  the  violence  of  Cromwel's 
tyranny ;  and  would  now,  with  equal  alacrity,  expofe  himfelf  to  the  rio-ours 
of  perverted  law  and  juftice  :  that  though,  on  the  king's  refhoration,  i?  was 
in  his  power  to  have  efcaped  from  his  enemies,  he  was  refolved,  in  imitation 
of  the  moft  illuflrious  names  of  antiquity,  to  perifh  in  defence  of  liberty, 
and  give  teflimony  with  his  blood  for  that  honourable  caufe  in  which  he  had 
been  enlifledj  and  that,  befides  the  ties  by  which  he  was  bound,  both  by 
God  and  nature,  to  his  native   country,  he  was  voluntarily   engaged  by    the 
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moft  facred  covenant,  whofe  obligation  no  earthly  power  fhould  ever  be  ablf 
to   make   him  relinquiih. 

Notwithftanding  the  flrength  of  his  defence,  he  was  found  guilty  of  high 
treafon,  and  condemned  to  fuffer  decapitation.  Though  he  was  naturally 
timid,  his  perfuafion  that  his  caufe  was  juft,  fupported  him  againil  the  ter- 
rors of  death.  On  the  14th  of  June,  1662,  he  was  drawn  on  a  fledge  to 
Tower-hill,  where  a  fcafFold  was  erecled  for  his  execution.  On  this  occafion 
a  new  and  very  indecent  pradice  was  begun.  It  had  been  obferved,  that 
the  dying  fpeeches  of  the  regicides  had  left  imprefTions  on  the  minds  of  the 
hearers,  that  were  not  at  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  government  -,  and  much 
being  apprehended  from  the  well-known  eloquence  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  it 
was  ordered  that  drummers  fhould  be  placed  under  the  fcafFold,  who,  as  foon 
as  he  began  to  fpeak  to  the  people,  upon  a  fignal  given,  beat  their  drums 
fo  as  to  prevent  his  being  heard ;  and  trumpets  were  alfo  founded  for  the 
fame  purpofe.  This  put  him  into  no  diforder;  he  only  defired  they  might 
be  flopped,  for  he  underftood  what  was  meant  by  it.  Then  he  went  through 
his  devotions ;  and  as  he  was  taking  leave  of  thofe  about  him,  happening  to 
fay  fomewhat  relating  to  the  times,  the  drums  flruck  up  a  fecond  time.  Upon 
this  he  gave  over,  and  died  with  the  utmofl  fortitude  and  courage. 

Ludlow,  in  his  Memoirs,  fays,  that  "  he  behaved  himfelf  on  all  thofe  occafions 
[his  trial,  fentence,  and  death]  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  left  it  doubtful, 
whether  his  eloquence,  foundnefs  of  judgment,  and  prefence  of  mind,  his 
gravity  and  magnanimity,  his  conflant  adherence  to  the  caufe  of  his  country, 
and  heroic  carriage  during  the  time  of  his  confinement^  and  at  the  hour  of 
death  J  or  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  and  their  frivolous  fuggeftions  at  his 
trial,  the  breach  of  the  public  faith  in  the  ufage  he  found,  the  incivility  of 
the  bench,  and  the  favage  rudenef's  of  the  fheriff,  who  commanded  the  trum- 
pets feveral  times  to  found,  that  he  might  not  be  heard  by  the  people ;  were 
more  remarkable." 

Sir  Henry  Vane  was  a  man  of  great  political  abilities,  and  appears  to 
have  been  influenced  by  principles  of  real  patriotifm.  He  feems  alfo  to 
have  been  fincerely  pious,  but  his  religion  was  ftrongly  tindured  with  en- 
thufiafm.  He  was  extremely  eloquent,  and  had  a  great  command  of  his 
temper,  which  made  him  very  fuccefsful  in  bringing  over  others  to  his  own 
fentiments.  He  publifhed  feveral  pieces,  theological  and  political.  Bifhop 
Burnet  reprefcnts  him  as  being  naturally  "  a  very  fearful  man,  whofe  head 
was  as  darkened  in  his  notions  of  religion,  as  his  mind  was  clouded  with 
fear  ;  for  though  he  fet  up  a  form  of  religion  in  a  way  of  his  own,  yet  it 
confifled  rather  in  a  withdrawing  from  all  other  forms,  than  in  any  new  par- 
ticular opinion  or  form ;  from  which  he  and  his  party  were  called  feekersy 
and  feemed  to  wait  for  fome  new  and  clearer  manifeflations.  In  thefe  meet- 
ings he  preached  and  prayed  often  himfelf,  but  with  a  peculiar  darknefsj 
which  ran  likewife  through  his  writings  to  a  degree  that  rendered  them 
wholly  unintelligible.  He  inclined  to  Origen's  notion  of  an  univerfal  fal^ 
vation  to  all,  both  the  devils  and  the  damned  ;  and  to  the  dodrine  of  pre-ex- 
iflence." 

VERE  (Edward)  earl  of  Oxford,  an  admired  poet  in  the  reign  of  queen 
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Elizabeth.  His  youth  was  diftinguifhed  by  his  wit,  his  dexterity  in  the  ex- 
ercifes  of  thofe  times,  his  valour,  and  his  zeal  for  his  country.  Having  tra- 
velled into  Italy,  Stow  fays,  he  was  the  firft  that  brought  into  England  em- 
broidered gloves  and  perfumes ;  and  prefenting  the  queen  with  a  pair  of 
the  former,  Ihe  was  fo  pleafed  with  them,  as  to  be  drawn  with  them  in  one 
of  her  portraits.  The  earl  of  Oxford  fhone  in  the  tournaments  of  that  reign, 
in  two  of  which  he  was  honoured  with  a  prize  from  her  majefty's  own  hand, 
being  led  armed  by  two  ladies  into  her  prefence-chamber.  In  1585,  he  was 
at  the  head  of  the  nobility  who  embarked  with  the  earl  of  Leicefter  for  the 
relief  of  the  ftates  of  Holland  j  and,  in  1588,  joined  the  fleet  with  fhips 
hired  at  his  own  expence,  to  repel  the  Spanifh  Armada.  H^e  was  knight  of 
the  Garter,  and  fat  on  the  trials  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  of  the  earls  of  Arundel, 
Effex,  and  Southampton  ;  but  another  remarkable  trial  in  that  reign  proved 
the  voluntary  caufe  of  his  ruin.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  being  condemned  on  account  of  his  adherence  to  the  Scottifh 
queen,  he  earnellly  folicited  the  lord-treafurer  Burleigh,  his  father-in-law,  to 
fave  the  duke's  life ;  but  not  fucceeding,  he  was  fo  incenfed  againft  that  mi- 
nifter,  that,  from  the  mofl  abfurd  and  unjuft  revenge,  he  fwore  he  would  do 
all  he  could  to  ruin  his  daughter,  and,  accordingly,  not  only  forfook  her 
bed,  but  fold  and  confumed  great  part  of  the  vaft  inheritance  defcended  to 
him  from  his  anceftors.  He  lived  to  a  very  great  age,  and  died  in  the  fe- 
cond  year  of  James  I.  This  nobleman  was  reckoned  one  of  the  be'l  wri- 
ters of  comedy  in  his  time,  and  yet  the  very  names  of  all  his  plays  are  loft, 
though  a  few  of  his  poems  are  extant  in  the  Paradife  of  Dainty  Devifes, 
printed  in  1758,  quarto. 

VERE  (Sir  Francis)  the  celebrated  Englilh  commander  in  the  Nether- 
lands, was  the  fon  of  Geofirey  de  Vere,  a  branch  of  the  noble  and  moft 
ancient  family  of  the  Veres,  earls  of  Oxford;  and  was  born  in  1554.  In 
1585  he  went  to  Holland  among  the  forces  fent  by  queen  Elizabeth,  under 
the  command  of  the  earl  of  Leicefter;  and,  continuing  in  the  Low-Countries, 
he  gave  fignal  proofs  of  a  warlike  genius  and  undaunted  courage.  In  1588 
he  was  knighted  by  the  lord  Willoughby,  general  of  the  Englifli  forces,  for 
his  gallant  behaviour  at  the  fiege  of  Bergen-op-Zoom.  He  diflinguiftied 
himfelf  on  many  other  occafions  ;  and  in  1592  was  chofen  member  of  par- 
liament for  the  borough  of  Leominfter  in  Herefordftiire.  He  afterwards  at- 
tended the  earl  of  Eftex  in  the  expeditions  againft  Cadiz  and  the  Azore  iflands. 
In  1597  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Brille,  being  at  that  time  com- 
mander of  the  Englifli  troops  in  the  fervice  of  the  States.  On  the  5th  of 
July,  1600,  he  gained  immortal  honour  by  his  courage  and  condud  in  the 
memorable  battle  near  Nieuport.  The  laft  military  exploit  performed  by  this 
famous  general,  was  his  gallant  defence  of  Oftend,  for  eight  months,  againft 
the  Spanifh  army.  He  was  at  the  end  of  that  term  relieved,  and  the  town 
was  taken  after  a  fiege  of  three  years.  Sir  Francis  died  on  the  28th  of 
Auguft,  1608,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age;  and  was  interred  in  Weft- 
minfter-abbey.  Befides  his  other  preferments,  he  was  governor  of  Portfmouth. 
His  own  glorious  exploits  are  recorded  by  himfelf  in  his  Commenta- 
ries, 
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VERE  (Sir  Horace)  baron  of  Tilbury,  and  younger  brother  to  Sir  Ran- 
cis  Vere,  was  born  at  Kirby-hali  in  ElTex,  in  the  year  1565.  Entering  early 
into  a  military  life,  he  accompanied,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  his 
brother  Sir  Francis  into  the  Low-Countries,  where  he  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion by  his  valour  and  condud.  In  1600  he  had  a  confiderable  fhare  in 
the  viftory  obtained  by  the  Englifli  and  Dutch  near  Nieuport.  He  after- 
wards, as  well  as  his  brother,  fignalized  himfelf  in  the  defence  of  Oftejid. 
He  commanded  the  forces  fent  by  king  James  I.  to  the  afliftance  of  the 
eledor  Palatine.  Mr.  Granger  obferves,  that  "he  was  a  man  of  a  moil 
Heady  and  fedate  courage,  and  pofTefTed  that  prefence  of  mind  in  the  great- 
eft  dangers  and  emergencies,  which  is  tlie  higheft  qualification  of  a  general. 
It  was  owing  to  this  quality,  that  he  made  that  glorious  retreat  from  Spi- 
nola,  the  Spanilli  general,  which  was  the  greateft  aftion  of  his  life*.  His 
taking  of  Sluys  was  attended  with  difficulties  which  were  tliought  infuper- 
able." 

Upon  the  acceffion  of  king  Charles  I.  Sir  Horace  Vere,  as  a  reward  for 
his  fervices,  was  advanced  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  lord  Vere,.  baron 
of  Tilbury ;  being  the  firft  peer  created  by  that  monarch.  He  died  the  2d 
of  May,  1635,  and  was  buried  in  Weftminfter-abbey. 

VERNON  (Edward)  Efq.  an  adm.iral  of  diftinguifhed  bravery,  was  de- 
fcended  from  an  ancient  family  in  StafFordihirc,  and  born  at  Weftminfter  on 
the  I ath  of  November,  1684.  His  father,  who  was  fecretary  of  ftace  to  king 
William  and  queen  Mary,  gave  him  a  good  education,  but  never  intended 
him  for  the  fea-fervice:  however,  as  the  youth  became  defirous  of  en- 
tering on  that  employment,  his  father  at  laft  confented,  and  he  purfued  thofe 
iludies  which  had  a  relation  to  navigation  and  gunnery  with  furprifing  ala- 
crity and  fuccefs.  His  firft  expedition  at  fea  was  under  admiral  Hopfon, 
when  the  French  fleet  and  Spanilh  galleons  were  dcftroyed  at  Vigo.  In  1702 
he  ferved  in  an  expedition  to  the  Weft  Indies,  under  commodore  Walker; 
and,  in  1704,  on  board  the  fleet  commanded  by  fir  George  Rooke,  which  con- 
voyed the  king  of  Spain  to  Lifl^on,  when  Mr.  Vernon  received  an  hundred 
guineas  and  a  ring  from  that  monarch's  own  hand.  He  was  alfo  at  the  fa- 
mous battle  of  Malaga,  the  fame  year.  In  January  1705,  he  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  Dolphin;  and,  in  1707,  commanded  the  Royal  Oak,  one 
of  the  fhips  fent  to  convoy  the  Lift)on  fleet,  which  falling  in  with  the  French, 
three  of  our  men  of  war  were  taken,  and  a  fourth  blown  up.  In  1708  Mr. 
Vernon  commanded  the  Jerfey,  and  was  fent  to  the  Weft  Indies  as  rear-ad- 
miral under  fir  Charles  Wager,  where  he  took  many  valuable  prizes,  and 
o-reatly  interrupted  the  trade  of  the  enem.y.  In  17 15  he  commanded  the  Af- 
fiftance,  a  fliip  of  fifty  guns,  under  fir  John  Norris,  in  an  expedition  to  the 
Baltics  and,  in  1726,  the  Grafton  of  leventy  guns,  under  fir  Charles  Wager, 
in  the  fair.e  feas. 

On  the  acceflion  of  his  late  majefty  George  II.  in  1727,  Mr.  Vernon  waschol^n 
member  for  Penryn  in  Cornwall,  andfoon  after  was  fent  to  Gibraltar,  ascommander 

*  A  freat  general,  who  commands  a  fmall  army  againft  another  great  general  with  a  large  one, 
mnft  a§  with  more  propriety  in  fecuring  a  good  retreat,  than  in  fighting.  Spinola  faid,  that 
Sir  Horace  Vere  "  efcaped  with  4000  men  from  between  his  fingers."  Granger. 
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of  the  Grafton,  to  join  fir  Charles  Wager.  The  next  expedition  In  which 
he  was  engaged,  was  that  which  Immortalized  his  name.  This  was  in  1739; 
he  was  fleeping  in  his  bed  at  Chatham,  when  the  courier  arrived  with  the  news 
at  about  two  in  the  morning,  and  being  informed  that  difpatches  of  the  utmoft 
importance  were  arrived  from  London,  he  arofe,  and  opening  the  packet,  found 
a  commiflion  appointing  him  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  commander  in  chief 
of  a  fquadron  fitting  out  for  defiroying  the  fettlements  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  with  a  letter  from  his  majefty  requiring  his  immediate  attend- 
ance on  him.  Having  received  his  inftru6tion.s,  he  weighed  anchor  from  Spit- 
head,  on  the  23d  of  July,  and,  on  the  20th  of  November,  arrived  in  fight  of 
Porto-Bello,  with  only  fix  fhips  under  his  command.  The  next  day  he  beo-an 
the  attack  of  that  town,  when,  after  a  furious  engagement  on  both  fides,  it 
was  taken  on  the  22d,  together  with  a  confiderable  number  of  cannon,  mor- 
tars, and  ammunition,  and  alfo  two  Spanifli  men  of  war.  He  then  blew  up 
the  fortifications,  and  left  the  place  for  want  of  land-forces  fufficient  to  keep 
it,  but  firft  diflributed  10,000  dollars,  which  had  been  fent  to  Porto-Bello  for 
paying  the  Spanifli  troops,  among  the  forces  for  their  encouragement.  In  1741 
he  made  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  upon  Carthagena,  in  conjundion  with  gene- 
ral Wentworth.  After  his  return  home,  the  rebellion  in  1745  breaking  our, 
he  was  employed  in  guarding  the  coafts  of  Kent  and  Sufl!ex,  when  he  fliationed 
a  fquadron  of  men  of  war  in  fo  happy  a  manner,  as  to  block  up  the  French 
ports  in  the  channel.  But  foon  after,  complaints  being  made  againft  him  for 
fuperfeding  the  orders  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  in  appointing  a  gunner 
in  oppofition  to  one  recommended  by  themfelves,  and  for  exa6>ing  too  levere 
duty  from  his  men,  he  was  ftruck  off'  the  lift  of  admirals;  on  which  he  retired 
from  all  public  bufinefs,  except  attending  the  houfe  of  commons  as  member 
for  Ipfwich  in  Suff^Dlk.  He  .died  fuddenly  on  the  2c)th  of  Odober,  1757,  in 
the  feventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

VILLIERS  (George)  duke  of  Buckingham,  memorable  for  having  been 
the  favourite  of  two  kings,  was  the  Iba  of  Sir  George  ViUiers,  and  was  born 
at  Brookefby,  in  Leicefterlliire,  in  Auguft  1592.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  was  fent 
to  a  private  fchool  in  that  county,  but  feems  not  to  have  difcovered  any  genius 
for  letters-,  fo  that  more  regard  was  paid  in  the  courfc  of  his  education  to  the 
accomplifliments  of  a  gentleman,  than  to  thofe  of  a  fcholar.  When  he  was 
about  eighteen,  he  travelled  into  France,  where  he  perfectly  learned  the  French 
language,  with  all  the  exercifes  of  the  French  nobility.  He  continued  there 
three  years;  and  foon  after  his  return,  his  mother,  who  was  an  entcrprifino- 
woman,  relblved  to  get  him  introduced  at  court,  concluding  probably,  and  not 
without  reafon,  that  a  young  gentleman  of  his  fine  pcrfon  and  accomplifliments 
could  not  fail  of  making  his  fortune  under  fuch  a  monarch  as  James  1,  In 
March  161 5,  the  king  going  to  Ne  a  market,  according  to  his  ufual  cuftom, 
to  take  the  diverfion  of  hunting,  the  ftudents  of  Cambridge  invited  him  to  fee 
a  comedy  called  Ignoramus,  At  this  play  it  was  contrived  that  Viliiers  fhould 
appear  with  all  the  advantages  which  his  mother  could  fet  him  off  with  ;  and 
the  king  no  fooner  caft  his  eyes  upon  him,  than  he  became  confounded  with 
admiration;  for,  fays  lord  Clarendon,  "though  he  was  a  prince  of  more  learnincr 
and  knowledge  than  any  other  of  that  age,  and  really  delighted  more  in  books'^ 
and  in  the  converfation  of  learned  men,  yet,  of  all   wile  men  living,   he  was 
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the  mod  delighted  and  taken  with  handfome  perfons  and  fine  clothes."  Thus 
he  conceived  fuch  a  liking  to  the  perfon  of  Villiers,  that  he  immediately  took 
him  into  his  fervice.  He  had  been  but  a  few  days  at  court,  when  he  was 
made  cup-bearer  to  his  majefty;  a  few  weeks  after,  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber. 
Villiers  being  thus  advantageoufly  preferred  at  court,  foon  rofe  to  an  extra- 
ordinary height  of  power  and  dignity.  On  the  4th  of  January,  1616,  he  was 
made  mafter  of  the  horfe;  the  24th  of  April  he  was  inftalled  knight  of  the 
Garter;  and  on  the  22d  of  Auguft,  the  fame  year,  he  was  created  baron  of 
"Whaddon,  in   the  county   of   Bucks,  and  vifcount  Villiers. 

<'The  unrivalled  Villiers  (fays  an  ingenious  female  hiftorian)  now  Ihone 
forth  in  all  the  gaudy  plumage  of  royal  favour.  James  found  in  the  difpo- 
fition  of  the  youth  an  unbounded  levity,  and  a  du»5tile  licentioufnefs,  which 
promifed  as  glorious  a  harveft  as  vice  and  folly  could  defire."  Indeed,  it  is 
very  evident  that  Villiers  fuftained  his  new  honours  with  very  little  virtue, 
wifdom,  or  moderation.  This  we  may  learn  even  from  lord  Clarendon,  though 
he  is  very  favourable  to  him.  Villiers  (fays  the  noble  hiftorian)  "  entirely 
difpofed  of  all  the  graces  of  the  king,  in  conferring  all  the  honours,  and  all 
the  offices  of  the  three  kingdoms  without  a  rival ;  in  difpenfing  whereof,  he 
v/as  guided  more  by  the  rules  of  appetite,  than  of  judgment,  and  fo  exalted 
almolt  all  of  his  own  numerous  family  and  dependants,  whofe  greateft  merit 
was  their  alliance  to  him  :  which  equally  offended  the  antient  nobility,  and 
the  people  of  all  conditions,  who  faw  the  flowers  of  the  crown  every  day  fa- 
ding and  withered,  whilft  the  demefnes  and  revenue  thereof  were  facrificed  to 
the%nriching  a  private  family,  how  well  foever  originally  extrafted,  fcarce  ever 
heard  of  before  to  the  nation  •,  and  the  expences  of  the  court  fo  vali  and  un- 
limited, that  they  had  a  fad  prolped  of  that  poverty  and  necefTity,  which  after- 
wards befel  the  crown,  almoft  to   the  ruin  of  it." 

As  James  now  entrufted  his  new  favourite  Villiers  with  the  management  and 
difpofal  of  every  thing,  fo  he  alfo  heaped  honours,  ellates,  and  preferments, 
upon  him,  with  the  moft  boundlefs  profufion.  On  the  5th  of  January,  1617, 
he  was  created  earl  of  Buckingham,  and  fworn  of  the  privy  council.  In  March 
following  he  attended  the  king  into  Scotland,  where  he  was  likewife  fworn  a 
privy  counfellor  of  that  kingdom  ;  and,  in  the  fucceeding  year,  he  was  ho- 
noured with  the  title  of  marquis  of  Buckingham,  and  made  lord  high  admi- 
ral of  England,  chief  juftice  in  Eyre  of  his  majefty's  parks  and  forefts  on  the 
fouth-fide  of  Trent,  mafter  of  the  King's-Bench  Office,  fteward  of  Weftmin- 
fter,  and  conftable  of  Windfor-caftle.  1  he  forfeited  eftate  of  the  lord  Grey  of 
Wilton  was  alfo  beftowed  on  him.  In  confequence  of  Buckingham's  thus  en- 
groffing  the  royal  favour,  the  only  way  to  obtain  preferment  was  by  being,  or 
pretending  to  be,  devoted  to  his  fervice  j  and  the  court  was  filled  with  his 
creatures,  relations,  and  dependents. 

A  treaty  of  marriage  between  Charles  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Infanta  of 
Spain,  had  now  been  a  long  time  in  agitation.  And  in  1623,  Buckingham  per- 
fuaded  prince  Charles  to  make  a  journey  into  Spain,  and  to  fetch  home  his  miftrefs 
the  Infanta  •,  by  reprefenting  to  him,  how  brave  and  gallant  an  adion  it  would  be, 
and  how  foon  "it  would  put  an  end  to  thofe  formalities,  which,  though  all  fub- 
ftantial  matters  were  already  agreed  upon,  might  yet  retard  her  voyage  to  Eng- 
land many  months.     Jt  is  fuggefted  by  lord  Clarendon,  that  Buckingham's  motive 
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for  this  journey,  was  an  unwlllingncfs  that  the  earl  of  Briftol,  the  ambaflador  in 
Spain,  ihould  have  the  fole  honour  of  concluding  the  treaty  of  marriage.  How- 
ever, the  king  greatly  difapproved  of  this  ftep,  and  indeed  with  good  reafon; 
but  the  folicitations  of  the  prince,  and  the  impetuofity  of  Buckingham,  prevailed. 
Prince  Charles,  accompanied  by  the  marquis  of  Buckingham,  Sir  Francis  Cot- 
tington,  and  Endymion  Porter,  fet  out  from  London  on  the  27th  of  February. 
They  palTed  difguifed  and  undifcovered  through  France,  and  even  ventured  to 
appear  at  a  court-ball  in  Paris,  w^here  Charles  faw  the  princefs  Henrietta,  whom, 
he  afterwards  efpoufed,  and  who  was,  at  that  time,  in  the  bioom  of  youth  and 
beauty.  In  eleven  days  after  their  departure  from  London,  they  arrived  at  Ma- 
drid ;  and  furprized  every  body  by  a  ftep  fo  unufual  among  great  princes.  The 
king  of  Spain  immediately  vifited  prince  Charles,  cxprefled  the  utmoft  gratitude 
for  the  confidence  he  had  repofed  in  him,  and  made  warm  proteftations  of  a  cor- 
refpondent  confidence  and  friendlhip.  By  the  moft  ftudied  civilities,  he  fhewed 
the  refped  which  he  bore  his  royal  gueft.  He  prefented  him  with  golden  keys  of 
all  the  regal  apartments,  that  Charles  might  have  ready  accefs  to  him  at  all  hours. 
The  queen  fent  him  divers  prefents  of  rich  apparel,  perfumes,  and  other  rarities 
of  the  country  ;  and  he  was  enttrtained  with  a  variety  of  Ihews  and  triumphs. 
The  Spanifh  monarch  took  the  left  hand  of  the  prince  on  every  occafion  j  and 
Charles  was  introduced  into  the  palace  with  the  fame  pomp  and  ceremony,  which 
attend  the  kings  of  Spain  on  their  coronation.  The  privy  council  received  pub- 
lic orders  to  obey  him  as  the  king  himfelf ;  the  fumptuary  laws  were  fufpended 
during  his  refidence  in  Spain  ;  and  all  the  prifons  of  the  'kingdom  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  prifoners  received  their  freedom,  as  if  an  event  tlie  moft  honourable 
and  fortunate  had  happened  to  the  monarchy. 

It  appears  that  Buckingham,  during  his  ftay  in  Spain,  behaved  with  great 
infolence  to  the  earl  of  Briftol,  the  Englifti  ambaffador  at  that  court.  He  alfo 
made  himfelf  extremely  disagreeable  to  the  Spanifii  miniftry,  by  his  manners 
and  behaviour,  which  were  a  mixture  of  Gallic  licentioufntfs,  and  Britifh  rough- 
nefs.  His  fallies  of  paflion,  his  diflblutc  pleafures,  and  his  arrogant  and  impe- 
tuous temper,  which  he  took  no  pains  to  difguife,  were  qualities  which  could 
be  efteemed  no  where,  but  to  the  grave  and  fober  Spaniards  were  the  objefts 
of  peculiar  averfion.  They  could  not  conceal  their  furprife,  that  fuch  a  hair- 
brained  youth  fhould  intrude  into  a  negociation,  now  conduced  to  a  period 
by  fo  accomplifhed  a  minifter  as  Briftol,  and  could  alTunie  to  himfelf  ail  the 
merit  of  it.  And  when  they  obferved,  that  he  had  the  imprudence  to  infult 
the  count  d'Olivarcz,  their  prime-minifter,  every  one  who  was  ambitious  of 
paying  court  to  the  Spanifti,  became  defirous  of  exprefting  their  diftike  to  the 
Englifti  favourite,  Buckingham  once  told  Olivarcz,  that  his  own  attachment  to 
the  Spanifti  nation,  and  to  the  king  of  Spain,  was  extreme ;  that  he  would 
contribute  to  every  meafure,  which  could  cement  the  friendfhip  between  Eng- 
land and  them  ;  and  that  his  peculiar  ambition  would  be  to  facilitate  the  prince's 
marriage  with  the  Infanta.  But  he  added,  "With  regard  to  you.  Sir,  in  par- 
ticular, you  muft  not  confider  me  as  your  friend  ;  but  muft  ever  cxpttl  from 
me  all  poftible  enmity  and  oppofition."  The  count  replied,  that  he  very  wil- 
lingly accepted  of  what  was  proffered  him;  and  on  thefe  terms  the  favourites 
parted. 

While  the  marquis  of  Buckingham  continued  at  Madrid,  he  received  a  pa- 
tent from  England,  by  which  he  was  created  earl  of  Coventry,    and  duke    of 
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Buckingham.  However,  the  great  animofity  which  fubfided  between  him  and 
the  Spanifh  miniftry,  now  induced  him  to  employ  his  whole  influence  over 
the  prince,  which  was  very  great,  to  inftill  into  him  an  averfion  for  that  mar- 
riage, which  had  hitherto  been  the  objeft  of  his  moft  earneft  defires.  There 
were  alfo  at  this  time  feverai  delays  with  refpedt  to  concluding  the  match  on 
the  part  of  the  Spanifh  court,  which  concurred  fo  efficacioufly  with  Bucking- 
ham's endeavours,  that  Charles  was  perfuaded  to  think  that  the  Spaniards  had 
no  fincere  inclination  to  an  union  with  the  crown  of  England  -,  and  that  him- 
felf  and  his  father  had  been  the  dupes  to  a  treaty,  the  completion  of  which 
would  involve  them  in  inextricable  difficulties.  'J'hefe  and  other  infinuations 
worked  him  up  to  fuch  a  height  of  refentment,  that  he  liftened  with  eagernefs 
to  the  project  of  an  abrupt  departure,  and  began  to  entertain  doubts  of  his  not 
being  able  to  effed  it.  In  this  defpondency  he  wrote  to  his  father,  acquaint- 
ing him  with  his  apprehenfions ;  and  Buckingham  at  the  fame  time  fent  letters  to 
the  king,  in  which  he  wrote  word,  "  That  he  had  at  length  difcovcred  the  king 
of  Spain's  infincerity,  who  was  far  (he  faid)  from  having  the  leaft  thought  of  ac- 
complifliing  the  marriage-,  and  that  the  prince  was  in  danger  of  being  detained  in 
Spain  all  his  life."  Thefe,  and  other  advices  of  the  like  nature,  put  the  king  into 
fuch  a  fright,  that  he  fent  pofitive  orders  to  Buckingham  to  bring  away  the  prince, 
if  pofTible  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  difpatched  a  fleet  of  Ihips  to  St.  Andero  in  Bif- 
cay,  to  efcort  them  home.  This  Order  was  readily  obeyed  ;  and  on  pretence  of 
preparing  the  Englifli  fliips  for  the  prince's  reception,  Buckingham  departed  haf- 
tily,  taking  no  ceremonious  farewell  of  the  court.  However,  the  prince,  when 
he  left  Madrid,  took  a  folemn  leave  of  the  Spanifh  court,  and  both  parties  pro- 
fefied  an  intention  to  conclude  the  marriage;  but  after  Charles's  return  to  Eng- 
land, the  treaty  for  this  purpofe  was  entirely  broken  ofl\, 

The  prince  and  Buckingham  arrived  atFortfmouth  on  the  5th  of  06tober,  1623; 
and  from  thence  they  immediately  polled  to  the  king,  who  received  them  with 
the  utmoft  joy.  And  flaortly  after  Buckingham  was  made  lord  warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  and  fteward  of  the  manor  of  Hampton-courr.  But  notwithfl:and- 
ing  the  joy  with  which  the  king  received  the  prince  and  his  favourite  on  their 
return  to  England,  it  appears  that  James's  attachment  to  Buckingham  was  by  this 
time  very  much  decreafed.  He  was  much  difgufted  at  the  violent  behaviour  and 
meafurcs  of  the  duke  ;  and  was  alfo  jealous  of  the  clofe  intimacy  and  connexion 
which  now  fubfifted  between  him  and  the  prince.  Lord  Clarendon  fays,  that  after 
Buckingham's  return,  "  he  executed  the  fame  authority  in  conferring  all  favours 
and  graces,  and  in  revenging  himfelf  upon  thufe  who  had  manifelled  any  un- 
kindnefs  towards  him.  And  yet,  notwichflanding  all  this,  if  that  king's  nature 
had  equally  difpofed  him  to  pull  down,  as  to  build  and  ereft;  and  if  his  courage 
and  feverity  in  punifhing  and  reforming,  had  been  as  great  as  his  generofity  and 
inclination  was  to  oblige,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  he  would  have  with- 
drawn his  aff^e6lion  from  the  duke  entirely,  before  his  death."  King  James  died 
on  the  27th  of  March,  1625  •,  and  a  report  was  raifed,  that  his  death"  was  occa- 
fioned  by  poifon,  adminifl:ered  by  Buckingham,  or  by  his  means :  but  this  charge 
feems  not  well  fupported. 

On  the  acccfllon  of  king  Charles  I.  the  duke  of  Buckingham  continued  to  en- 
joy the  fame  degree  of  royal  favour,  which  he  had  fo  long  poflefled  in  the  reign 
of  James.  King  Charles  difcovered  as  great  a  friendfliip  towards  him,  and  as 
entire  a  confidence  in  him,  as  ever  any  king  had  (hewn  to  a  fubjed.     It  was  by 
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Buckingham  that  all  preferments  in  church  and  flate  were  conferred ;  all  his 
kindred,  friends,  and  dependants,  were  promoted  to  fuch  degrees  of  honour 
and  wealth,  and  to  fuch  polls  as  he  thought  proper ;  and  all  his  enemies  were 
kept  down  and  difcountenanced,  if  not  ruined.  A  treaty  of  marriage  having 
now  been  concluded  between  king  Charles  and  the  princefs  Henrietta  Maria, 
daughter  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  June  1625, 
went  to  attend  the  new  queen  with  the  royal  navy,  and  brought  her  to  Dover, 
from  whence  Ihe  came  to  Canterbury,  where  the  marriage  was  confummated. 
It  was  not  long  after  that  an  affair  happened,  which  increafed  the  unpopula- 
rity of  Buckingham.  When  the  late  king  James  deferted  the  Spanilh  alli- 
ance, he  had  been  cajoled  by  the  French  miniilry  to  furnifh  them  with  one 
fhip  of  war,  and  kven  armed  merchant-fhips,  to  be  employed  againft  the 
Genoefe.  Buckingham,  who  was  at  this  time  warmly  attached  to  the  court 
of  France,  prevailed  on  Charles  to  lend  thefe  fhips  to  be  ufed  againfl  the 
French  Proteftants  at  the  fiege  of  Rochelle.  Accordingly  the  fquadron  failed 
to  Dieppe  j  but  no  fooner  was  its  deflination  known,  than  the  whole  crew 
mutinied.  They  drev/  up  a  relnonftrance  to  vice-admiral  Pennington,  their 
commander;  and  figning  all  their  names  in  a  circle,  left  he  fhould  difcover 
the  ring-leaders,  they  laid  it  under  his  prayer-book.  Pennington  declared, 
that  he  would  rather  be  hanged  in  England  for  difobedience,  than  fight  againft 
his  brother  Proteftants  in  France.  The  -whole  fquadron  failed  immediately 
to  the  Downs,  from  whence  Pennington  fent  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, defiring  to  be  excufed  from  that  fervice.  The  duke,  without  ac- 
quainting the  king,  or  confulting  the  council,  dire6led  lord  Conway,  then 
fecretary  of  ftate,  to  write  a  letter  to  Pennington,  commanding  him  to  put 
all  the  fhips  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  fhis,  however,  not  taking  ef- 
fed:,  the  duke  procured  the  king's  exprefs  orders  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Upon 
this,  the  vice-admiral  failed  a  fecond  time  to  Dieppe,  where,  according  to 
his  inftruftions,  the  merchant-ftiips  were  delivered  to  the  French.  But  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges,  who  commanded  the  king's  fliip,  broke  through,  and  re- 
turned to  England :  and  all  the  officers  and  failors,  belonging  to  the  other 
fhips,  notwithftanding  great  offers  were  made  them,  immediately  deferted ; 
not  an  individual  amongft  them,  one  gunner  excepted,  (who  was  foon  after 
killed  before  Kochelle)  being  found  diffolute  enough  to  ferve  againft  their 
diftrelTed  brethren  the  French  Huguenots.  This  affair  made  a  great  noife, 
and  came  at  laft  to  form  an  article  in  an  impeachment  againft  the  duke  of 
Buckingham. 

The  duke  had  already  been  more  than  once,  attacked  in  parliament ;  and 
in  1626,  he  was  impeached  of  high  treafon  by  the  earl  of  Briftol,  againft 
whom  a  charge  of  treafon  was  alfo  brought  by  the  attorney-general.  But 
thirteen  articles  of  impeachment  were  alfo  exhibited  againft  Buckingham  by 
the  houfe  of  commons.  In  thefe  articles  he  was  charged  with  engrofTing 
the  moll  important  offices  of  the  ftate,  the  duties  of  which  he  was  unable 
to  performs  and  with  having  neglected  to  do  his  duty  as  lord  high  admiral, 
particularly  as  to  guarding  the  feas,  and  proteding  the  national  navigation; 
by  which  means  the  Britifh  feas  had  been  Ihamefully  infefted  with'^piratcs 
and  enemies,  to  the  lofs  of  very  many  Ihips,  and  alfo  of  many  of  his  majef- 
ty's  fubjefts.  It  was  alfo  alledged  againft  him,  that  he  had  caufed  a  Ihip 
and  goods  belonging  to  French  merchants  to  be  confifcated,  under  falfe  pre- 
tences, 
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tences,  unjuftly,  and  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations ;  that  he  had  extorted  the 
fum  of  ten  thoufand  pounds  from  the  Eaft-India  Company  j  that  he  had  caufed 
fhips  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  French  king,  in  order  to  ferve  againft  the 
Huguenots  ;  that  he  compelled  perfons  to  purchafe  titles  of  honour  at  exorbi- 
tant rates  i  that  he  had  fold  the  office  of  mafter  of  the  wards  for  fix  thou- 
fand pounds,  and  that  of  lord  treafurer  for  twenty  thoufand  pounds  i  and  that 
he  had  procured  exorbitant  grants  from  the  crown.  Notwithftanding  this  im- 
peachment of  Buckingham,  he  was  never  put  under  any  confinement,  which 
was  complained  of  as  a  grievance  by  the  commons.  And  the  members  of 
the  univerfity  of  Cambridge^  in  order  to  recommend  themfelves  to  the  favour 
of  the  court,  were  mean  enough  to  eleft  the  duke,  at  this  particular  crifis, 
for  their  chancellor  i  though  he  was  confidered  by  a  great  part  of  the  king- 
dom, and  that  upon  good  grounds,  as  the  chief  caufe  of  fome  of  the  greateft 
national  evils.  Buckingham  drew  up  an  anfwer  to  the  articles  of  the  com- 
mons againft  him,  in  which  he  abfolutely  denied  fome  of  the  particulars  with 
which  he  was  charged  :  but  the  affair  was  never  brought  to  a  proper  deter- 
mination;  for  the  king,  in  order  to  fcreen  his  favourite,  and  put  a-ftop  to 
any   further  proceedings   againft  him,  difiblved   the  parliament. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  had  already  precipitated  the  nation  into  a  war 
with  Spain,  chiefly  from  his  animofity  againft  the  Spanifh  miniftry  -,  and  which 
he  had  yet  taken  no  proper  meafures  for  carrying  on.  But  notwithftanding 
this,  while  the  war  with  Spain  was  ftill  kept  up,  though  in  a  manner  no 
way  honourable  or  advantageous  to  the  nation,  by  his  means  a  new  war  was 
precipitately  entered  into  againft  France ;  for  which  no  reafonable  caufe  could 
ever  be  afTigned.  It  has  been  faid,  that  the  king  was  hurried  into  this  war, 
entirely  from  a  private  motive  of  refentment  in  the  duke  of  Buckingham  3 
who,  when  he  was  in  France  to  bring  over  queen  Henrietta,  had  the  confi- 
dence to  make  overtures  of  an  amour  to  Anne  of  Auftria,  the  confort  of 
Lewis  XIII.  It  is  intimated  by  fome  writers,  that  his  amorous  addreffes 
were  not  altogether  difcouraged  ;  however,  we  are  told,  that  when  he  was 
about  to  fet  out  on  a  new  embafTy  to  Paris,  a  meflage  was  fent  him  from 
the  French  monarch,  that  he  muft  not  think  of  fuch  a  journey.  Buckinghamj 
exafperated  at  this,  fwoi-e,  ''That  he  would  fee  the  queen,  in  fpite  of  all  the 
power  of  France  ■"  and,  from  that  moment,  he  was  determined  to  engage 
England  in  a  rupture  with   that  kingdom. 

In  1627,  a  fleet  of  an  hundred  fail,  and  an  army  of  feven  thoufand  men, 
■were  fitted  out  for  the  invafion  of  France,  and  both  of  them  entrufted  to  the 
command  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  though  he  was  altogether  unacquainted 
both  with  land  and  lea  fervice.  He  failed  from  Portfmouth  on  the  '27th  of 
June,  and  bent  his  courfe  to  the  ille  of  Rhe,  which  was  well  garrifoned  and 
fortified.  Having  landed  his  men,  though  with  fome  lofs,  he  followed  not 
the  blow,  but  allowed  the  French  governor  five  days  refpite,  during  which 
the  citadel  of  St.  Martin  was  vi6lualled  and  provided  for  a  fiege  ;  and  he 
left  behind  him  the  fmall  fort  of  Prie,  which  could  at  firft  have  made  no 
manner  of  refiftance.  Indeed,  all  Buckingham's  military  operations  fhewed 
great  incapacity  and  inexperience.  Though  he  had  refolved  to  ftarve  St. 
Martin,  he  guarded  the  fea  negligently,  and  allowed  provifions  and  ammu- 
nition to  be  thrown  into  it.  And  now  defpairing  to  reduce  it  by  famine, 
he  attacked  it  without  having  made  any  breachj  and  ralhly   threw  away  the 
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lives  of  his  foldiers.  Having  found,  that  a  French  army  had  ftolen  over  in  fmall 
divifions,  and  had  landed  at  Prie,  the  fort  which  he  had  at  firft  overlooked  he 
began  to  think  of  a  retreat ;  but  made  it  fo  unlkilfully,  that  it  was  equivalent 
to  a  total  rout.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  the  laft  of  the  whole  army  who  embarked ; 
and  he  returned  to  England,  having  loft  two  thirds  of  his  land  forces;  totally 
difcredited  both  as  an  admiral  and  a  general,  and  bringing  no  praife  with  him, 
but  that  of  pcrfonal  courage. 

Soon  after  the  duke's  return  from  this  unfortunate  expedition,  a  parliament  was 
alTcmbled,  in  which  a  remonftrance  was  drawn  up  by  the  commons,  and  prefented 
to  the  king,  wherein  they  complained  of  many  public  grievances,  and  declared 
the  exceflive  power  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  his  abufe  of  that  power, 
to  be  the  caufe  of  thofe  evils  under  which  the  nation  laboured.  But  an  event 
foon  happened,  which  rendered  any  farther  complaints  of  his  exorbitant  power, 
or  bad  condudt,  unnecelTary.  A  large  fleet  and  army  were  afl:embled  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  French  Proteilants  at  Rochelle,  who  were  now,  by  a  clofe  fie^e,  re- 
duced to  the  bfl:  extremity.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  chofc  to  comniand  ia 
this  expedition  in  pcrfon,  and  to  that  end  went  to  Portfmouth  ^  where,  on  the 
23d  of  Auguft,  1628,  in  the  morning,  he  having  been  convcrfmg  wi'ch  fome 
French  gentleincn  anJ  f  veral  general  officers,  John  Felton  placed  himfelf  in  an 
entry,  through  wt^ich  the  duke  was  to  pafs,  who  walking  with  Sir  Thomas  Fryer, 
and  inclining  his  ear  to  him  in  a  pofture  of  attention,  Felton  with  a  knife  ftabbed 
him  on  the  left  fide  -,  upon  which  the  duke  cried  out,  «  The  villain  has  killed 
me,"  and  immediately  palled  out  the  knife  himfelf,  but  never  fpoke  more,  the 
knife  having  pierced  his  heart.  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes,  in  his  account  of  the  aflaf- 
fination  of  liuckingham,  tells  us,  that  "  his  duchefs  and  the  countefs  of  An^ltfey, 
(the  wife  of  Chriftoph'-r  Viliiers,  earl  of  Anglefey,  his  younger  brother,)  ^beinc^ 
in  an  upper  room,  and  hearing  a  noife  in  the  hall,  into  which  they  had  carried 
the  duke,  ran  prefently  into  a  gallery  that  looked  down  into  it ;  and  there  behold- 
ing the  duke's  blood  gufh  out  abundantly  from  his  breaft,  nofe,  and  mouth 
(with  which  his  fpeech,  alter  his  firft  words,  had  been  immediately  ftopoed)' 
they  broke  into  pitiful  outcries,  and  raifed  great  lamentation.  He  bein^y' car- 
ried by  his  fervants  unto  the  table  that  liood  in  the  fame  hall,  and  having 
ftrug:Jed  wiih  death  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at  length  gave  up  the  oholt 
abovit  ten  o'clock."  The  duke,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  jull  turned  of  thirty- 
fix  years  of  age.  His  bowels  were  interred  at  Portfmouth  ;  but  his  body  was 
brought  to  York-Houfe,  whence  it  was  conveyed  to  Weftminfter-Abbev,  and 
buried  on  the  north-file  of  Henry  the  Vllih's  chapel,  where  a  magnificent 
monumeni:  was  ercdled  to  his  memory.  ^ 

lohn  Ftlton,  by  whom  the  duke  was  killed,  was  of  a  reputable  family  in  Suf- 
folk, and  hid  ferved  under  Buckingham  in  the  chara(fler  of  a  lieutenant  of  foot. 
His  ceprain  being  killed  in  the  retreat  at  the  ifle  of  Rhe,  Felton,  it  is  faid,  had 
folicited  for  the  company  ;  and  being  difappointed,  he  threw  up  his  commi'ffion, 
and  retired  in  difcontenc  from  the  army.  He  afterwards  rcfided  for  fome  time  iri 
London,  where  he  heard  univerfd  clamours  againft  Buckingham;  and  meeting 
alfo  with  the  remonftrance  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  which  the  duke  was  re- 
prelenred  as  the  caufe  of  the  public  grievances,  and  the  great  enemy  of  the  nation- 
he  now  beg^n  to  conceive  that  he  ftiuuld  do  an  acceptable  piece  of  fervicc  ro  his 
country,  if  he  killed  fo  iniquitous  a  minilter ;  which,  therefore,  he  foon  after  de- 
termined to  do.     He  cholc  no  other  mftrument  to  do  this  with  than  an  ordinary 
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knife,  which  he  bought  of  a  cutler  for  a  {hilling;  and  thus  provided,  he  repaired 
to  Portfmouth,  where  he  executed  his  purpofc.  The  fad  was  c  'mmitted  lu  lud- 
denly,  that  no  man  faw  the  blow,  nor  by  whom  ic  was  given  -,  and  the  confterna- 
tion  occafioned  by  it  was  fo  great,  that  Fclton  might  eafily  have  got  off.  In  the 
hurry,  a  hat  was  taken  up,  in  the  infide  of  which  was  fcwed  a  paper,  wherein  four 
or  five  lines  were  written  of  that  remonftranee  of  the  commons,  which  declared 
Buckingham  an  enemy  to  the  kingdom  •,  and  underneath  thefe  lines  was  an  ejacu- 
lation. It  was  immediately  concluded,  that  the  perfon  to  whom  this  hat  bJonged, 
muft  be  the  man  who  had  perpetrated  the  murder;  and  accordingly  a  gentleman 
being  obferved  walking  very  penfively  before  the  door  without  a  hat,  the  word 
was  given,  that  "  there  was  the  villain  that  had  killed  the  duke ;"  and  while  the 
multitude  crowded  to  fee  him,  and  every  one  was  afking,  *'  Which  is  he  ?  Which 
is  he  ?"  Felton  very  compofedly  anfwered,  *'  I  am  he.'*  The  moft  furious  ran 
with  their  drawn  fwords  to  kill  him ;  while  he,  with  the  greateft  unconcern,  ex- 
pofed  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  violence  of  their  rage ;  but  others  of  a  more  mode- 
rate temper  defended  him,  and  carried  him  into  a  private  room,  in  order  to  ex- 
amine him.  The  chief  thing  aimed  at  was  to  find  out  his  accomplices ;  and,  in 
order  to  induce  him  to  that  difcovery,  it  was  intimated  to  him,  that  the  duke  was 
not  yet  dead.  Upon  which  Felton  fmiled,  and  faid,  he  knew  well  enough  that 
he  had  crlven  him  a  blow  that  had  determined  all  their  hopes.  He  added,  that  no 
perfon  was  privy  to  his  defign  ;  that  what  he  had  done  was  a  matter  of  confcience, 
for  which  he  was  ready  and  willing  to  fuffer  the  fevereft  penalties  of  the  law;  and 
that  the  motives  upon  which  he  had  aded  would  appear,  if  his  hat  were  found ; 
for  that,  believing  he  fhould  perilh  in  the  attempt,  he  had  there  taken  care  to  write 
them.  He  was  afterwards  conveyed  to  London,  and  being  tried  and  found  guilty 
of  the  duke's  murder,  was  hanged  in  chains. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  was  diftinguiflied  by  the  beauty  of  his  perfon,  and 
the  gracefulnefs  of  his  air  and  manners.  He  was  well  verfed  in  all  the  arts  of 
a  court :  and,  to  thofe  whom  he  favoured,  was  extremely  affable  and  obliging.  He 
was  a  warm  and  zealous  friend,  but  a  violent  and  open  enemy.  He  poiTeffed 
great  external  accomplifliments ;  but  was  dellitute  of  almoft  every  talent 
requifite  to  form  the  great  minifter.  He  was  rafh  and  imprudent,  immoderately 
profufc  and  expenfive,  and  head-ftrong  in  his  paffions;  the  gratification  of  which 
feemed  to  be  almoft  his  only  aim.  In  his  clothes  and  equipage  he  was  inexpref- 
fibly  magnificent,  the  jewels  he  left  behind  him  being  eftimated  at  three  hundred 
thoufand  pounds.  He  had  great  perfonal  courage,  and  was  a  kind  and  generous 
mailer  to  his  fervants  and  dependants.  He  had  iffue  by  his  lady  three  fons  and  a 
daughter.  His  eldefl:  fon  died  young,  fo  that  he  was  fuccceded  in  his  honours 
and  eftates  by  George,  his  fecund  fon;  of  whom  we  Iliall  now  proceed  to  give 
feme  account. 

VILLIERS  (George)  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
Rehearfal,  was  the  fon  and  heir  of  the  preceding  nobleman,  by  the  lady  Cathe- 
rine Manners,  daughter  of  Francis  earl  of  Rutland  ;  and  was  born  at  Wallingford- 
houfe,  within  the  liberty  of  Weflminfter,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1627,  about 
a  year  and  a  half  before  the  affaffination  of  his  father.  After  he  had  been  edu- 
cated under  feveral  domeftic  tutors,  he  was  fent  to  Trinity-college,  Cambridge, 
with  his  brother  lord  Francis  Villiers ;  from  whence  they  both  repaired  to  king 
Charles  I.  at  Oxford,  and  engaged  in  the  royal  caufe.  For  this  the  parliament 
feized  on  their  ellates,  but  reftored  them  in  confideration  of  their  youth.     Soon 
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after,  they  fet  out  on  their  travels  into  France  and  Italy,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
lancj  in  1648,  where  they  role  in  arms  for  the  king  and  joined  the  earl  of 
Holland  ."^ear  Kingftoa  upon  Thames.  But  the  earl's  forces  being  attacked 
by  the  parliaiT^^ntarians,  they  were  inftantly  defeated;  and  lord  Francis  Viiliers 
was  killed  in  the  engagement.  Th?  young  duke  of  Buckingham  made  his 
efcape  to  the  fea-fide,^  and  from  thence  went  TC  prince  Charles,  who  was  then 
in  the  Downs  •,  upon  which  his  eftaCC  was  feized  by  the  pariiamC't;  He  after- 
wards attended  the  prince  into  Scotland,  and  in  1651  behavt-d  with  great  cou- 
rage at  the  battle  of  Worcefrer,  where  the  royalifts  were  totally  roured.  The 
duke,  however,  found  means  to  efcape  from  the  field,  and  retire  beyond  fea. 
Some  time  after,  he  entered  as  a  volunteer  into  the  French  army,  and  fignalized 
his  valour  at  the  fieges  of  Arras  and  Valenciennes.  He  was  much  in  favour 
with  the  exiled  king  Charles  II.  who  created  him   knight  of  the  carter. 

During  the  ufurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  he  came  privately  into  England, 
and  on  the  19th  of  November,  1657,  efpoufed  Mary,  the  daughter  and  heir- 
efs  of  Thomas  lord  Fairfax,  by  whofe  intereft  he  recovered  all,  or  the  grcatefl 
part  of  his  eftate,  which,  at  the  Reftoration,  amounted  to  upwards  of  20,  cool. 
per  annum.  After  that  great  event  he  was  made  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
bed-chamber,  one  of  the  privy-council,  lord-lieutenant  of  Yorkfhire,  and  at 
length  mailer  of  the  horfe.  Notwithftanding  thefe  promotions,  he  engaged 
in  defigns  againft  the  government,  and,  in  1666,  was  accufed  of  trearonable 
pradices ;  in  confequence  of  which  he  was  removed  from  his  employments, 
and  a  ferjeant  at  arms  was  fent,  by  exprefs  order  from  the  king,  to  take  him 
into  cuftody:  but  he  defended  his  houfe  for  fome  time  by  force  againft  the 
ferjeant,  and  at  laft  made  his  efcape.  Upon  this,  a  proclamation  was  iffued 
for  apprehending  him,  though  without  effed.  However,  the  next  year  he 
fjrrendered  himfelf,  and  having  made  an  humble  fubmiffion  to  his  majefty, 
was  re-admitted  into  favour,  and  reftored  to  his  place  in  the  council  and  the 
bed-chamber. 

His  influence  now  increafed  fo  much  at  court,  that  he  had  a  confiderable 
fhare  in  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs,  aud  was  a  leading  member  of 
the  cabinet  council,  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  the  Cabal.  In  Augufl: 
1670,  he  was  fent  ambaiTador  to  France,  in  order  to  break  the  famous  triple  alli- 
ance, which  had  been  the  boaft  of  Sir  William  Temple.  Mr.  Wood  cells  us, 
that  the  French  king  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  his  perfon  and  errand,  that  he  enter- 
tained him  very  magnificently  for  feveral  days  together,  and  gave  him  a  fword  and 
belt,  fet  with  diamonds,  to  the  value  of  forty  thoufand  piftoles  ;  and  a  French  writer, 
Monf.  de  Verville,  alTures  us,  that  "  the  mofl  Chriftian  king  fhewed  him  a  greater 
refpe6l  than  ever  any  foreign  ambaiTador  was  known  to  receive.  As  he  knew  him, 
(continues  the  Frenchman)  to  be  iinhomme  de  flaifir^  he  entertained  him  accord- 
ingly. Nothing  could  be  fo  welcome  to  the  court  of  Verfailles'  as  the  mef- 
fage  he  came  about ;  for  which  reafon  a  regale  was  prepared  for  him,  that 
might  have  befitted  the  magnificence  of  the  Roman  emperors,  when  Rome 
flourifhed  in  its  utmoft  grandeur."  But  however  honourable  the  duke's  re- 
ception might  be  in  France,  the  defign  of  his  ainbafly  was  far  from  being 
acceptable  to  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  England,  who  juftly  confidcred  the 
bufinefs  he  went  about  as  inconfiftent  with  the  intereft  of  the  nation,  though 
it   was  agreeable  to  the  private  views  of  Charles  and  his  courtiers. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham,   after  his  return  to    England,   having  a  great 
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perfonal    anlmofity   againfl:  the   duke  of   Ormond,    was  fuppofed  to   be  con- 
cerned   in    the  attempt    of   the    famous    Thomas    Blood    againfl  the  life    of 
that  nobleman.     This  fcheme  was  to  have    conveyed  the  duke  of  Ormond  to 
Tyburn,  and  there  to  have  hanged  him ;  with  which  intent  he  was  taken  out 
of  his  coach  in  Sc.  James's  ftreet,  and  carried  away  by  Blood  and  fome  others 
beyond   Devonfhire-houfe,  Piccadilly ;  but  then  he  was  refcued.     Blood  after- 
wards endeavoured  to  iteal  the  crown  out  of  the  Tower,  and  adlually   got  it 
into  his  pofieffion  -,  but  was  feized  before  he  could  convey  it  off.     However, 
though  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  feveral   other  atrocious 
crimes,  he  was  not  only  pardoned,  but  had  an   eftate  of  five  hundred  pounds 
a  year  given  him  in  Ireland,  and  was  even  admitted  into  fome  degree  of  in^ 
timacy  with  the   king.     The   principal  circumftance   urged  in  fupport  of  this 
charge  brought  againil  the  duke  of    Buckingham,  that    he  was   concerned    in 
the  attempt  upon  Ormond,  is  the  following  anecdote  related  by  Mr.  Carte : 
that  there  were  reafons  to  think  Buckingham  the  perfon  who  put  Blood  upon 
the  attempt  againfl  the  duke  of  Ormond  (fays  he)  "  cannot  well  be  queflioned, 
after  the  following  relation,  which  I  had  from  a    gentleman  (Robert  Lefley 
of  Glaflough,  in   the  county  of  Monaghan,  Efq.)  whole  veracity  and  memory 
none   that  knew  him   will  ever  doubt,  who    received   it   fiom    the    mouch  of 
Dr.  Turner,  bifhop  of  Ely.     The  earl  of  OfTory  (fon  to  the  duke  of  Ormond) 
came  in  one   day,  not  long  after  the  affair,  and  feeing  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham flanding  by  the  king,  his  colour  rofe,  and  he  fpoke  to  this  efie6l.     "  My 
lord,  I  know  well,  that  you  are  at  the  bottom  of  this  late  attempt  of  Blood's 
upon  my  father,  and  therefore  I  give  you   fair  warning,    if  my  father  comes 
to  a  violent    end  by  fword  or  pillol,  or  the  more  fecret  way  of  poifon,  I  Ihall 
not   be  at  a  lofs  to  know  the  firfl  author  of  itj  I   fhall    confider  you   as    the 
aiTallin  -,  I   fhall   treat  you  as   fuch,  and  wherever  I  meet   you,    I  fhall   pifloi 
you,  though  you  flood  behind   the  king's  chair;  and  I    tell  it  you  in  his  ma- 
jefly's  prefence,  that   you    may  be  fure  I  fliall  keep   my  word." 

In  1671,  the  duke  was  inflalled  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge; 
and  the  fame  year  his  excellent  comedy,  intitled  The  Rehearfal,  was  firfl 
brought  upon  the  flage.  It  was  received  with  vafl  applaufe,  and  obtained 
a  great  charader,  which  it  has  ever  fince  fupported ;  for  it  is  flill  frequently 
exhibited  upon  our  theatres,  and  a  few  years  fince  was  a6led  forty  nights  in 
one  leafon  to  crowded  audiences.  The  defign  of  this  play  was  to  ridicule 
and  expofe  the  then  reigning  tafle  for  plays  in  heroic  rhyme,  as  alfo  that 
fondnefs  of  bombafl  and  fuflian  in  the  language,  and  noife,  buflle,  and  fhew 
in  the  conduit  of  dramatic  pieces,  which  then  lo  flrongly  prevailed,  and 
which  the  writers  of  that  time  found  too  greatly  their  advantage  in  not  to  en- 
courage by  their  praftice,  to  the  exclufion  of  nature  and  true  poetry  from  the 
llage.  .  In  the  charailer  of  Bayes,  under  which  Dryden  is  fatirized,  the  various 
foibles  of  poets  (vvhether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,)  are  fo  humoroufly  blended, 
as  to  form  the  mod  finifhed  picture  of  a  poetical  coxcomb.  In  fhorc  the  Re- 
hearfal has  been  efieemed  by  the  bell  juilges  a  moft  perfedl  piece  in  its  kind  : 
and  lord  Shafcefbury  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  very  flandard  in  the  way  of  ridicule. 
However,  Mr.  Dryden,  in  revenge  for  the  ridicule  thrown  on  him  in  this  piece, 
expofed  the  dul^e  of  Buckingham  under  the  name  of  Zimri  in  his  Ablaloni 
and  AchiLophelj  and  the  portrait  is   admirable,  being  allowed,,  fays  Wood,  by 
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all  who  knew  or  ever  heard  of  the  duke,  to  have  been  drawn  exadly  from 
the  life.     Ic  is  as  follows : 

'*  Some  of  their  chiefs  were  princes  of  the  land  -, 

"  In  the  firft  rank  of  thele  did  Zimri  ftand. 

'*  A   man  fo   various,  that  he  feem'd  to    be 

"  Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome: 

"  Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong, 

««  Was   every  thing  by  flares,  and  nothing  long : 

*'  But  in   the  courfe  of  one  revolving  moon, 

"  Was  chymift,  fidler,  (latefman,  and  buffoon  : 

"  Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhiming,  drinking, 

''  Befides  ten  thoufand  freaks  that  died  in  thinking. 

*'  Bleft  madman,  who  could  every  hour  employ 

*'  With  fomething  new  to  wifh,  or  to  enjoy  ' 

"  Railing  and  praifing  were  his  ufual  themes  ; 

"  And  both  (to  Ihew  his  judgment)  in  extremes; 

"  So  over-violent,  or  over-civil, 

"  That  every  man  with  him  was  God  or  Devil. 

"  In  fquandering  wealth  was   his  peculiar  art  : 

"   iVothing  went   unrewarded,  but  defert. 

"  Beggar'd  by  fools,  whom  fliU   he  found  too  late; 

"  He  had  his  jeft,  but  they  had  his  eflate. 

"  He  laugh'd  himfelf  from  court-,  then  fought  relief 

"  By  forming  parties,  but  cou'd  ne'er  be  chief: 

*'  For,  fpite  of  him,  the  weight  of  bufinefs  fell 

"  On  Abfalom  and  wife  Achitophel. 

"  Thus,  wicked  but  in  will,  of  means  bereft, 

"  He  left  not  fadtion,  but  of  that  was  left." 

The  duke  was  an  advifer  of  the  declaration  of  indulgence  publifhcd  on  the 
15th  of  March,  1671,  for  fufpending  the  penal  laws  againft  DifTenters  ;  and  in 
1672,  he  was  fent  afecond  time,  together  with  the  earls  of  Arlington  and  Halifax 
to  the  French  king  then  at  Utrecht,  to  concert  meafures  fecretly  for  carrying 
on  the  fecond  Dutch  war.  Bur  upon  the  meeting  of  the  parliament  the  enfuing, 
year,  a  complaint  was  exhibited  againfl  him  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  for 
his  fhare  in  the  mal-adminiftration  of  public  affairs.  He  endeavoured  to  vindi- 
cate himfelf  before  that  houfe,  and  in  a  long  fpeech  which  he  made  there,  at- 
tributed mod  of  the  meafures  complained  of  to  the  earl  of  Arlington.  By 
this  defence  he  efcapcd  all  further  profecution. 

After  this  the  duke  engaged  m  oppofition  to  the  court ;  and  in  Oftober,  1575, 
he  brought  a  bill  into  the  houfe  of  lords  for  tolerating  the  Dilfenters  ;  and  was 
appointed  one  of  the  managers  in  a  conference  between  the  two  houfes.upon 
the  point  of  the  jurifdidion  of  the  upper  houfe.  In  order  to  check  the  heat 
and  animofities  occcifioned  by  this  difpute,  his  nrijef^y,  in  November  this  year, 
prorogued  the  parliament  till  Feb.  15,  1677,  which  being  upwards  of  a  year' 
the  duke  made  a  fpeech  on  that  day,  to  fhew,  that,  in  this  prorogation,  hi* 
majefty  had  exceeded  the  bounds  of  the  prerogacive,  and  that  the  parliament 
which  was  now  affembled  had  no  right  to   fit,  but  was  in  fad:  diiTolved,   and 
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that  a  new  parliament  ought  by  law  to  be  called.  As  he  perfiRed  to  defend 
this  aflertion,  he  was  the  next  day  committed  to  the  Tower  by  the  houle  of 
lords;  but,  upon  a  petition  to  the  king,  he  was  difcharged.  In  1680,  having 
fold  Wallingford-houfe,  he  purchafed  a^houfe  at  Dowgate,  and  rcfided  there, 
joining  with  the  earl  of  Shafcefbury  in  his  dsfigns  againll  the  adminillra- 
lion. 

Of  the   clofe  of  the  duke's  life,  tlie   following  particulars  are  related  by  Mr. 
Fairfax.     "At  the  death  of  king   Charles,  he  went  into  the  country  to  his  own 
manor  of  Helmefley,  the  feat  of  the  earls  of  Rutland  in  Yorklhire.     King  Charles 
was   his    bed  friend  ;    he   loved  him,  and    excufed  his  faults.     He   was  not  fo 
well  affured   of  his  fuccelTor.     In    the  country    he   pafTed  his  time   in   hunting, 
and  entertaining  his  friends ;  which  he  did  a  fortnight  before  his  death  as  plea- 
fantly  and   hofpitably  as    ever    he  did  in    his  life.     He  took  cold  one  day  after 
fox-hunting,  by  fitting  on    the    cold   ground,  which  cail.him  into  an  ague  and 
fever    of   which  he  died,  after    three   days    ficknefs,    at  a   tenant's   houfe,    Kir- 
by-Moor-fide,  a  lordfliip  of  his  own,  near  Helmefly,  April  16,   1687,  ascat.  60. 
"  The  day  before  his  death  he  fent  to  his  old  fervant  Mr.   Brian   Fairfax,  to 
defire  him  to  provide  him   a  bed    at  his  houfe  at  Bifhop-hill  in  York;  but  the 
next  morning  the  fame  man  returned  with  the  news  that  his   life  was  defpaired 
of.     Mr.   Fairfax  went  poft,  but  before  he  got  to  him  he  was  fpeechlefs.     The 
carl    of  Arran,    fon   to  duke   Hamilton,    was  with   him-,  who,    hearing   he  was 
fick,  vifited  him  in    his   way  to  Scotland.     When  Mr.  Fairfax  came,  the  duke 
knew  him,  looked  earneftly    at  him,  and  held   him  by  the  hand,  but  could  not 
fpeak.     Mr.  Fairfax   afked   a  gentleman  there  prefent,  a  juftice    of   peace,  and 
a  worthy   difcreet  man  in   the   neighbourhood,  what   he  had   faid,  or  done,  be- 
fore he  became   fpeechlefs.     He   told  me   fome  queftions   had    been  afked    him 
about  his   eftate,  to  which  he  gave  no  anfwer.     Then   he  was  admonilhed  of  the 
danoer  he  was  in,  which  he  feemed  not   to  apprehend  ;'  he  was    afked,    if   he 
would  have   the  minifter  of  the  parifh   fent   for   to  pray    with  him,    to    which 
he   gave   no  anfwer;  which    made  another   queflion  be  afked.  If   he  would  have 
a  popifh   prieft  ?  To  which    he  anfwered  with  great   vehemence,    "  No,    no  1'* 
repeating  the  words,  "  He  would   have   nothing  to  do  with   them."     Then   the 
aforefai(f  gentleman,  Mr.  Gibfon,  afked  him  again,  if  he  would  have  the  minif- 
ter fent  for;  and  he   calmly   anfwered,     "Yes,  pray   fend  for   him."     This    was 
in  the  morninc^,  and  he  died   that  night.     The  minifter  came,  and  did  the  office 
required  by  the  church  ;  the  duke  devoutly   attended  it,  and  received  the  facra- 
menr,  and  an  hour  afcer  became  fpeechlefs;  but   appearing  fenfible,  we  had  the 
praye'rs  of  the  church  repeated  by  his  bed-fide,  recommending  him  to  the  'mercy 
of  God,  through  the  merits  of  jefus  Chrift.— -Thus  he  died  quietly  in  his  bed, 
the  fate  of  few  of  his  predecefTors  in  the  title  of  Buckingham.     His  body  was 
embalmed  and  brought  to  Weftminfter-Abbey,  and  there  laid  in  the  vault  with 
his  father  and  brothers,  in  Henry  the  Seventh's   chapel." 

The  manner  of  the  duke  of  Buckinghani's  death  has  been  poetically  defcribed 
Id  the  following  lines  by  Mr.  Pope  :. 

"  In  the  worft  inn*s  worft  room,_  with  mat  half-hung, 
«<  The  floors  of  plaifter,  and  the  walls  of  dung, 
"  On  once  a  flock-bed,  but  repair'd  with  ftraw, 
"-With  tape-ty'd  curtains,  never  meant  to  draw, 
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"  The  George  and  Garter  dangling  from  that  bed, 

"   Where  tawdry  yellow  firove  with  diriy  red, 

"  Great  Villiers  lies— alas !  how  chang'd  from  hiir)> 

•'  That  life  of  pleafure,  and  that  foul  of  whim! 

»'  Gallant  and  gay,  in  Cliveden's  proud  alcove, 

*'  The  bow'r  of  wanton  Shrewfbury  *  anfl  love  j 

*'  Or  juft  as  gay  at  council,  in  a  ring 

"  Of  mimick'd  ftatefmen,  and  their  merry  king. 

*•'  No  wit  to  flatter  left  of  all  his  (lore  ! 

*'  No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more. 

"  There,  viftor  of  his  health,  of  fortune,  friends, 

"  And  fame,  this  lord  of  ufelefs  thoufands  ends." 

Epiille  to  Tord  Bathurft,  ver.  299. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  poflefTed  abilities  and  accomplifliments  which 
might  have  commanded  refped,  independent  of  his  high  rank;  but  he  juftly 
forfcif'd  the  efteem  of  mankind  by  his  follies  and  vices,  by  his  utter  want  of 
'  principle,  and  his  difregard  of  the^  mod  important  moral  obligations,  Biftiop 
Burnet  fays  of  him,  th.\u  "he  was  a^  man  of  a  noble  prefence  ^  had  a  great 
liveljnefs  of  wit,  and  a  peculiar  faculty  of  turning  all  things  into  ridicule  with 
bold  figures  and  natural  d^fcriptions. ---He  had  no  principles  of  religion,  virtue, 
or  friendlliip.  Pleafure,  froik,-Oi- extravagant  diverfion,  was  all  that  he  laid 
to  heart.  He  was  true  to  nothing,  for  he  was  not  true  to  himfelf.  He  had 
no  fleadinefs  nor  condudt :  he  could  keep  no  fecret,  nor  execute  any  defign 
without  fpoiling  it.  He  could  never  fix  his  thoughts,  nor  govern  his  eftate, 
though  then  the  greateft  in  England.  He  was  bred  about  the  king  [Charles 
Il.Jand  for  many  years  had  a  great  afcendant  over  him:  but  he  ^pokeofhim- 
to  all  pcrfons  with  that  contempt,  that  at  laft  he  drew  a  lading  dilgrace  upon  • 
himfelf.  And  he  at  length  ruined  both  body  and  mind,  fortune  and  repu- 
tation, equally.  The  madnefs  of  vice  appeared  in  his  perfon  in  very  emi- 
nent inftances  i  fmce  at  laft  he  became  contemptible  and  poor,  fickly,  and  - 
funk  dn  his  parts,  as  well  as  in  all  other  relpe<51:s  -,  fo  that  his  converfation 
was  as  much  avoided  as  eyer  it  had  been  courted.  H^e  found  the  king,. 
wheil  he  returned  from  his  travels,  newly  come  to  Paris,  fent  over  by  his 
father  when  his  affairs  declined;  and  finding  him  enough  inclined  to  receive 
ill  impreflions,  he,  who  was  juft  then  got  into  all  the  impieties  and  vices 
of  the  age,  fet  himfelf  to  corrupt  his  majefty,  in  which  he  was  too  fuccefs- 
ful,  being  feconded  in  that  wicked  defign  by  the  lord  Percy.  And,  to  complete 
the  matter,  Hobbes  was  brought  to  the  king,  under  the  pretence  of  in- 
ftruding  him  in  mathematics;  and  he  laid  before  him  his  fchemes  both  with 
relation  to  religion'  and  politics,  which  made  deep  and  lafting  impreflions  on 
the  king's  mind..  So  that  the  main  blame  of  the  king's  ill  principles  and 
bad  mo4-als  was   owing  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham." 

Mr.  Walpole  obferves,  that  "  when  this  extraordinary  man,  with  the  figure  and  • 
genius  of  Alcibiades,  could  equally  charm  the  prcflDyterian  Fairfax  and  the  diflfo- 
lute  Charles,  when  he  alike  ridiculed  that  witty  king  and  his  folemn   chancellor 
Clarendon,  when  he  plotted  the  ruin  of  his  country  with  a  cabal  of  bad  minifters, 

*  The  countefsof  Shrewfbury,  a  woman  abandoned  to  gallantries.  •  The  earl,  her  hu/band,  . 
wa&  killed  in  a  duel  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham  ;  audit  ha»  been  (aid,  that,  during  the  combat,  Qt/t 
held,  the   duke's  horfc   in.  the  habit  of  a  page. 
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or,  equally  unprincipled,  Tupported  its  caufe  with  bad  patriots,  one  laments  that 
fuch  parts  fhould  have  been  devoid  of  every  virtue.  But  when  Aicibiades  turns 
chymifl:-,  when  he  is  a  real  bubble  and  a  vifionary  mifer;  when  ambition  is  but  a 
frolic  ;  when  the  worf!  defigns  are  undertaken  for  the  moft  foolifli  ends  ;  contempc 
extinguifhes  all  refleilions  on  his  charafter.  The  portrait  of  this  duke  has  been 
drawn  by  four  mallerly  hands.  Burnet  has  hewn  it  out  with  his  rough  chiffel ; 
count  Hamilton  touched  it  with  that  flight  delicacy  that  finiflies,  while  it  feems 
but  a  fketch  ;  Dryden  catched  the  living  likenefs ;  and  Pope  completed  the  hif- 
torical  refemblance.  Yet,  though  this  lord  was  expofed  by  two  of  the  greateft 
poets,  he  has  expofed  one  of  them  ten  times  more  feverely.  Zimri,  in  Dryden's 
Abfalom  and  Achitophel,  is,an  admirable  portrait -,  but  Bayes,  in  the  Rehearfal, 
an  original  creation.  Dryden  fatirized  Buckingham,  but  Villiers  made  Dryden 
fatirize   himfelf." 

His  grace  wrote,  befides  the  Rehearfal,  i.  The  Chances,  a  comedy  :  2.  The 
Reftoration,  a  tragi-comedy  :  3.  The  Battle  of  Sedgemoor,  a  farce:  4.  A  fhort 
Difcourfe  upon  the  Reafonablenefs  of  Men's  having  a  Religion  or  Worfhip  of  God  : 
5.  A  Derhonftration  of  the  Deity :  6.  Several  Poems :  7.  Several  Speeches,  and 
other  works. 

USHER  (James)  archbifhop  of  Armagh,  celebrated  for  his  piety  and  other 
virtues,  as  well  as  for  his  great  abilities  and  profound  erudition,  was  defcended 
from  a  very  ancient  family,  and  born  at  Dublin  on  the  4th  of  January,  1580, 
He  difcovered  a  ftrong  pafTion  for  books  from  his  infancy  j  and  the  beginning  of 
his  literary  purfuits  was  attended,  it  is  faid,  with  this  remarkable  circumftatice, 
that  he  was  taught  to  read  by  two  of  his  aunts,  who  had  been  blind  from  their 
cradles.  In  1588  he  was  fent  to  a  grammar-fchool  in  Dublin,  which  was  kept  by 
two  learncrd  Scotchmen,  viz.  James  Fullerton  and  James  Hamilton.  They  had 
been  fent  over  to  Ireland  to  fecure  a  party  for  king  James,  in  cafe  of  the  death 
©f  queen  Elizabeth  ;  and,  the  better  to  cover  their  defign,  opened  a  fchool.  Mr. 
Fullerton  was  afterwards  knighted,  and  of  the  bed-chamber  to  king  James ;  and 
Mr.  Hamilton  was  created  vifcount  Clandebois.  When  Mr.  Ufher  had  been  five 
years  under  thefe  able  mafters,  he  was,  in  1593,  removed  to  Trinity-college, 
Dublin,  being  one  of  the  three  firft  ftudents  who  were  admitted  into  that  newly- 
eftablilhcd  feminary.  He  made  fo  rapid  a  progrefs  in  his  ftudies,  that  at  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  was  able  to  enter  the  lids  of  dirpu;ation  with  Henry  Fitz-Symonds, 
a  learned  Jefuir,  then  a  prifoner  in  Dublin-caftlc  ;  who  had  fent  out  a  challenge, 
defying  the  ablcft  proteftant  champion  to  difpute  with  him  about  the  points  in 
controverfy  between  the  Romijfh  and  reformed  churches.  Ulher  accepted  the 
challenge,  and  accordingly  they  met.  The  jefuit  deipifed  him  at  firft,  on  account 
of  his  youth  •,  but,  after  one  or  two  conferences,  he  was  fo  fenfiblc  of  the  acutc- 
nefs  of  his  wit,  the  ftrength  of  his  arguments,  and  his  fkill  in  difputation,  that 
he  declined  any  farther  conteft  with  him. 

In  1600  Mr.  Ufher  took  the  degree  of  matter  of  arts-,  and  in  1601  was  or- 
dained both  deacon  and  prieft  by  his  uncle  Henry  Uflier,  archbifhop  of  Ar- 
maah.  Not  long  after,  he  was  appointed  to  preach  conftantly  before  the  great 
officers  of  ftate,  at  Chrift-church  in  Dublin,  on  Sundays  in  the  af '.rnoon; 
when  he  made  It  his  bufinefs  to  canvafs  the'  chief  points  in  difpute  between 
the  papifts  and  the  proteftants.  In  1603  he  was  fent  over  to  England  with 
Dr.  Luke  Chaloner,  in  order  to  purchafe  books  for  the  univerfity  of  Dub- 
lin. 
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I'm.  In  1607  he  commenced  bachelor  of  divinity,  and,  in  the  fame  year,  was 
promoted  to  the  chancellorfliip  of  St  Patrick's,  Dublin,  and  chofen  divinity- 
profeffor  in  that  nniverfity.  He  afterwards  made  it  a  conftant  ciiltom  to  come 
over  to  England  once  in  three  years,  fpending  one  month  at  Oxford,  another 
at  Cambridge,  and  the  reft  of  the  t'me  at  London.  In  1610  he  was  unani- 
mouny  elected  provoft  of  Dublin-college  ;  but  no  intreaties  could  prevail  on  him 
to  accept  the_  charge  j  for  he  was  apprehenfive  that  the  troubles  attending  that 
office  would  interrupt  him  in  the  profecution  of  his  ftudies.  In  1612  he  took 
his  degree  of  dodor  of  divinity  -,  and  the  next  year,  being  at  London,  he  pub- 
liflied  a  learned  treatife  De  Ecclefiarum  Chriftianarum  Succejfione  et  Statu.  About 
this  time  he  efpoufed  Phoebe,  the  only  daughter  of  Dr.  Luke  Chaloner,  with 
whom  he  received  a  confiderable  fortune.  In  1620  he  was  advanced  by  king 
James  to  the  bifhopric  of  Meath;  from  whence,  in  1625,  he  was  tranflated  to 
the  archiepifcopal  fee  of  Armagh,  to  the  univerfal  fatisfadlion  of  the  proteftants 
of  Ireland,  teftified  by  numbers  of  congratulatory  letters  on  the  occafion.  In  the 
adminiftration  of  his  archbifliopric  he  aded  in  a  very  exemplary  manner,  and  en- 
deavoured to   reform   the  ckrgy   and  officers  of  the   ecclefiaftical  courts. 

In   1640  he  came  over  to    England  with  his  family,  with   an   intention  foon 
to  return  to   Ireland,    but  was  prevented  by  the  rebellion  which  broke  out  there 
in  Odober   1641  ;  and  in   that  rebellion  he  was  plundered  of  every  thing,  except 
his  library  and  fome  furniture  in  his  houfe  at  Drogheda.     King  Charles  I.  in  con- 
fideration  of  our  primate's  lofles,  now  conferred  on  hrm  the  bilhopric  of  Carlifle 
to  be  held  in  commendam  ;  the  revenues  of  which  were  greatly  lefiened  by  the  Scotch 
and  Englifh  armies  quartering  upon  it:  and  when  all  the  lands  belonging  to  x.\it 
bifhoprics  in  England  were  feized   by  the  parliament,  they   voted  him  a^penfion 
of  400 1.  per  annum.     He  afterwards    removed  to  Oxford;  and,    in  1643,  was 
nominated  one  of  the  afiembly  of  divines  at  Weftminfter,  but  refufed  to  fit  among 
them,  which,  together  with  fome  of  his  fermons  at  Oxford,  giving  offence  to  the 
parliament,  they  ordered  his  library  to  be   feized  :  but  by  the  care  of  Dr.  Featly 
one  of  the  affembly,  it  was  fecured  for  our  primate's  ufe.     Tihe  king's  affairs  de- 
clining, and  Oxford  being  threatened  with  a  fiege,    he  left  that  city,  and  retired 
to  Cardiff  in  Wales,  to  the  houfe  of  fir  Timothy  Tyrrel,  who  had  married  his 
only  daughter.     Lie  continued  there  above  fix  months  in  tranquillity,  [and    then 
went  to  the  caftle  of  St.  Donare's,  whither  he  was  invited   by  the  lady  dowa<yer 
Stradlingi  but  in   his  journey  thither  was  extremely  ill  ufcd  by  the  people  of  the 
mountains,  who  took  away  his  books  and  papers.     He  was  afterwards  mvited  to 
London  by  the  countefs  of  Peterborough.     In  1647  he   was  chofen  preacher   in 
Lincoln's-Inn -,  and  during  the  treaty   in  the  Ifle  6f  Wight,  he  was   lent  for  by 
the  king,  who  confulted   him  about  the  government  of  the  church.     The  exe- 
cution of  his  majelly    ftruck  him   with  great  horror,    and  he  kept  the  30th  of 
January  as  a  private  faft  as  long  as  he  lived.     At  letigth  his  great  reputation  hav- 
ing  induced  the  proteflor  Cromwell  to  defire  to  fee  him,   his  highnefs  received 
him  with  great  civility,  and  made  him  feveral  promifes.     On  the  20th  of  March, 
1656,  our  primate  was  taken  ill,  and  died  the  day  following,  at  the  countefs  of 
Peterborough's  houfe  at  Ryegate  in  Surry,  when  Cromwell  ordered  him  to  be  in- 
terred with  great  magnificence  in  Wcftniinfter-Abbey,  and  enjoined  his  executors 
not  to  fell  his  valuable  library  without  his  confent. 

This  learned  prelate  publifhed  many  ufeful  works,  chiefly  relating  to  hidory  and 
antiquities i  among  which  are  the  following,  viz.  \,  Britannicofum  Ecckfiarum  An- 
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iiqultaUs  :  2.  A  Geographical  and  Hiftorical  Dirquifition  touching  the  Lefl*er  Afia : 
3.  Diatriba  de  Romana  Ecdefnz  SymMo  Apojlolico  vetere,  &c.  4,  Annals  of  the 
Old  and  New  Teftamenr,  &c.  &c.  His  correfpondence  with  men  of  learning 
was  very  excenfive ;  fdr  we  find  among  the  number  of  his  correfpondents.  Sir 
Henry  Spelman,  Thomas  Gataker,  William  Camden,  John  Selden,  William  |Som- 
ner.  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Thomas  Morton  bifliop  ot  Litchfield  and  Coventry, 
archbifhop  Laud,  Sir  Simonds  D'  Ewes,  John  Greaves,  Dr.  Gerard  Laiigbaine, 
Jofeph  Hall  bilhop  of  Norwich,  Dr.  Henry  Hammond,  Brian  Duppa  bifhop  of 
"tsalilDury,  Samuel  F^artlib,  Brian  Walton  bifhop  of  Chefter,  Meric  Cafaubon, 
Ifaac  Vofllus,  John  Buxtorf,  Ludovicus  de  Dleu,  Henry  Valefius,  Gerard  John 
Voflius,  Frederic  Spanheim,  and  Claudius  Sahnafius. 

Archbifliop  Uflier  was  in  his  perfon  tall  and  well-lliaped,  and  walked  upright  to 
the  laft.  His  hair  was  brown,  and  his  complexion  fanguine  ;  and  in  his'  counte- 
nance there  was  a  mixture  of  gravity  and  benignity.  He  had  a  graceful  and  com- 
manding prefence,  that  excited  the  reverence  of  thofe  who  faw  him  :  yet  Dr  Parr 
fays,  that  the  air  of  his  face  was  hard  to  hit,  and  that,  though  many  piftures 
■were  taken  of  him,  he  never  faw  but  one  like  him,  which  was  done  by  Sir  Perer 
Lely.  He  was  defervedly  celebrated  for  his  great  parts  and  uncommon  learning 
throui^^hout  all  Europe.  He  was  fincerely  pious,  and  uniformly  virtuous-,  hum^ 
ble,  candid,  and  charitable;  and,  in  all  the  changes  of  his  fortune,  preferved  a 
fteady  equanimity.  He  was  courteous  and  affable,  and  extremely  obliging  towards 
all  whom  he  converfed  with.  He  very  readily  forgave  any  injuries  which  he  re- 
ceived from  others ;  and  had  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  pride  in  any  part  of  his 
behaviour.  He  ufed  little  recreation  :  walking  was  what  he  took  mofl  delight  in  ; 
and  he  would  fometimes  relax  himfelf  with  innocent  and  chearful  converfation, 
his  difcourfe  at  fuch  times  being  at  once  pleafing  and  inflrudive.  As  he  took 
care  to  employ  his  own  time  well,  fo  he  was  a  conflant  leprover  of  idlenefs  in 
others ;  for  he  thought  that  all  men,  of  what  degree  or  quality  foever,  ought  to 
be  engaged  in  fome  ufeful  employment.  He  thought  it  a  great  fhame  for  per- 
fons  of  rank  to  be  brought  up  to  do  little  elfe  but  eat,  and  drink,  and  drefs 
themfelvcs-,  doing  nothing  but  devouring  the  fruits  of  other  men's  labours,  and 
beincr  themfelves  of  no  ule  to  fociety  •,  but  fpending  their  time  and  eflates  in  lux- 
urious treats,  in  trifling  vifits,  or  in  debauchery.  This  fafhionable  clafs  of  people 
he  confidered  as  not  only  ruining  themfelves,  both  with  refpedl  to  this  world  and 
to  futurity,  but  alfo  as  a  diflionour  to  their  country. 

He  was  a  conflant  and  eloquent  preacher  :  and  befides  his  private  devotions, 
he  never  omitted,  when  he  kept  houfe,  to  have  prayers  four  times  a  day  publicly. 
As  he  was  himlelf  of  an  even,  compofed,  and  thearful  temper,  fo,  if  he  obler- 
ved  other  religious  perfons  to  be  melancholy  and  dejedlcd,  he  would  reprefent  to 
them  the  impropriety  of  it;  faying  that  fuch  behaviour  brought  an  evil  report 
upon  religion.  And  he  would  on  fuch  occafions  obferve,  that  none  had  fo  much 
reafon  to  rejoice  as  real  Chriflians,  who  fincerely  endeavoured  to  regulate  their 
lives  by  the  rules  of  piety  and  virtue. 

The  archbifhop  left  many  manufcripts,  fome  of  which  were  publifhed  after 
his  death.  And  three  hundred  letters  which  pafled  between  him  and  his  learned 
correfpondents,  were  publifhed  at  London  in  1686,  together  with  an  account  of 
his  life,  by  Dr.  Parr,  who  was  his  chaplain. 
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WAGER  (Sir  Charles)  a  brave  Englifli  admiral,  was  born  in  the  year  1666, 
and  entered  young  into  the  navy.  He  continued  feveral  years  before  he  was  ho- 
noured with  a  command ;  but  his  merit  being  too  conipicuous  to  be  concealed, 
he  was  at  length  advanced  to  the  honours  he  lb  well  deferved.  In  1703  he  com- 
manded the  Hampton-Court,  under  Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel,  in  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  in  1704  lerved  under  Sir  George  Rooke  in  the  memorable  engagement  off 
Maiaga,  in  which  the  French  were  defeated.  In  1708  he  commanded  a  fquadron 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  where  he  intercepted  the  galleons  which  had  near  fix  millions 
of  pieces  of  eight  on  board.  On  the  24th  of  July  following,  he  was  appointed 
rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  continued  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  annoy 
the  enemy  and  prorea  our  trade.  On  the  12th  of  November,  1709,  he  was 
made  rear-admiral  of  the  red,  in  which  ilation  he  continued  till  the  acceflion  of 
king  George  I.  when  he  was  appointed  vice-admiral  of  the  red.  In  1717  he  was 
conftituted  a  commiflloner  of  the  admiralty.  In  1726  he  was  fent  with  a  ftrono 
fquadron  into  the  Baltic,  to  afTift  the  Danes  and  Swedes  againll  the  czarina,  when 
that  princefs  was  lb  intimidated  by  the  appearance  of  luch  a  formidable  fleet, 
that  Ihe  laid  afide  all  thoughts  of  attempting  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  Den- 
mark and  Sweden.  The  next  year  Sir  Charles  failed  with  fix  fliips  and  two  floops 
to  join  admiral  Hopfon,  then  at  Gibraltar,  and  defeated  the  intentions  of  the  Spa- 
niards, who  had  formed  a  fcheme  for  retaking  that  fortrefs,  and  had  adually  open- 
ed trenches  before  it.  In  173 1  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the 
blue,  and  with  a  ftrong  fquadron  convoyed  Don  Carlos  into  Italy,  where  he  was 
placed  on  the  throne  of  Naples. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  lord  vifcount  Torrington,  which  happened  in  1733,  Sir 
Charles  Wager  was  appointed  firft  commiffioner  of  the  admiralty,  and  a  member 
of  the  privy-council.  In  thefe  ftations  he  exerted  himfelf  in  the  fervice  of  his 
country,  by  maintaining  the  honour  of  the  Britifh  flag,  and  rewarding  fuch  officers 
as  difcharged  their  duty.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  Mav,  1743,  in  the  feventy- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  depofi ted  in  Wefliminlter-abbey,  where 
an  elegant  monument  is  erefted  to  his  memory.  The  principal  figure  is  that  of 
Fame,  holding  a  portrait  of  Sir  Charles  in  relief,  which  is  alfo  fupported  by  an 
infant  Hercules.  The  enrichments  are  naval  trophies,  inflruments  of  war  and 
navigation,  &c.  On  the  bafe  is  reprefented,  in  baflTo-relievo,  the  deftroying  and 
taking  the  Spanifli  galleons  in  170JJ.  ° 

WAKE  (Dr.  William)  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  was  the  fon  of  William 
Wake,  gent,  of  Blandford  in  the  county  of  Dorfcr,  where  he  was  born  in  1657. 
He  ftudied  at  Chrill-church  college,  Oxford-,  and  having  taken  his  deorees  in 
arts  he  entered  into  holy-orders,  and  was  chofen  preacher  to  the  fociety  of'^Grays- 
Inn,  London.  He  attended  the  lord  vifcount  Prefton,  iimbaflador  to  the  court 
of  France,  in  quality  of  chaplain ;  and,  upon  his  return  to  England,  in  the  reian 
of  James  II.  dillinguiflied  himfelf  by  writing  feveral  tracts  againft  popery.  Ji\ 
1689  he  took  the  degree  of  dodor  of  divinity,  was  appointed  deputy-clerk  of 
the  clofet,  and  chaplam  in  ordinary  to  king  William  and  queen  Marv ;  and  was 
alfo  made  canon  of  Chriflr-church.  He  was  afterwards,  in  1694,  'collated  to 
the  redory  of  St,  James's  Weflminfter,  and  in  1701  was  inltalled  dean  of  Ex. 
eter.  In  1705  he  was  made  bifliop  of  Lincoln,  and,  in  January  1 715-16,  tranf- 
lated  to  the  archbilhopric  of   Canterbury,     lie  made  a  principal  figure  in  that 
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great  fcene  of  controverfy,  which  opened  itfelf  with  regard  to  the  convocation,  at 
the  clofe  of  the  laft  century  ;  of  v/hich  we  fliall  only  take  notice  fo  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  fomething  having  been  already  faid  upon  it  in  our  life  of  Dr. 
Francis  Atterburgy,  bifliop  of  Rochefter.  In  the  year  1697,  there  was  publilhed 
an  anonymous  pamphlet,  intitled,  "  A  Letter  to  a  Convocation-Man  concerning 
the  Rights,  Powers,  and  Privileges  of  that  Body  :"  to  which  an  anfwer  was  pub- 
lifhed  the  fame  year  by  Dr.  Wake,  under  this  title,  "  The  Authority  of  Chriftian 
Princes  over  their  ecclefiaftical  Synods  afierted,  with  particular  refpeft  to  the  Con- 
vocations of  the  Clergy  of  the  Realm  and  Church  of  England,"  8vo:  and  this 
beinw  attacked,  the  dodlor  vindicated  himfelf  in  "An  Appeal  to  all  the  true 
Members  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  behalf  of  the  King's  ecclefiaftical  Supre- 
macy, as  by  law  eftablifhed  •,  by  our  Convocations  approved;  and  by  our  moft 
eminent  Biihops  and  Clergymen  ftated  and  defended,  againft  both  the  Popilh 
and'Fanatical  Oppofers  of  it,"  1698,  8vo.  In  the  year  1700,  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Atterbury  entered  into  this  difpurc  with  great  vigour  and  reiblution,  and  publifhed 
an  anfwer  to  Dr.  Wake's  book,  entitled,  "The  Rights,  Powers,  and  Privileges 
of  an  Englifh  Convocation,  ftated  and  defended."  8vo  reprinted  in  170 1,  with 
additions.  The  controverfy  now  grew  warm,  and  feveral  writers  of  confiderable 
note  engaged  in  it.  Burnet  bifliop  of  Salifbury,  and  Kennet,  afterwards  bifhop 
of  Peterborough,  wrote  animadverfions  upon  Atterbury's  work;  and  Kennet's 
piece  againft  it  was  a  particular  reply  to  it,  written  under  the  countenance  of 
Dr.  Th1)mas  Tenifon,  then  archbifliop  of  Canterbury.  Hody,  Gibfon,  Hooper, 
were  concerned  in  this  dilpute :  Hooper  v/as  on  the  fide  of  Atterbury,  Hody  and 
Gibfon  againft  him.  But  the  moft  confiderable  and  decifive  anfwtr  to  Atterbury, 
was  Dr.  Wake's  large  work,  entitled,  *'  The  ftate  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of 
England  in  their  Councils,  Synods,  Convocations,  Conventions,  and  other  Public 
Affemblies,  hiftorically  deduced  from  the  Converfion  of  the  Saxons  to  the  prefenc 
Times,"  1703,  folio.  This  was  going  to  the  bottom  of  thcfubjed;  the  work 
was  efteemed  not  only  a  full  and  fufficient  anfwer  to  Atterbury,  but  decifive  with 
regard  to  the  controverfy  in  general. 

Befides  what  Dr.  Wake  publiftied  in  the  controverfy  with  the  papifts,  and  in 
that  concerning  the  convocation,  he  was  the  author  of  feveral  other  learned 
pieces.  He  died  at  Lambeth  on  the  24th  of  January,  1736-7,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age. 

WALLER  (Sir  William)  one  of  the  generals  of  the  parliament's  army  du- 
ring the  civil  war,  was  the  Ion  of  fir  Thomas  Waller,  conftable  of  Dover-caftlc, 
and  ferved  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  fame  camp  with  fir  Ralph  Hopton.  He  wa§ 
in  the  army  of  the  confederate  princes  againft  the  emperor,  and  was  at  length  one 
of  the  moft  able  and  aftive  of  the  parliament  generals,  when  being  for  a  confi- 
derable time  vidorious,  he  was  called  William  the  Conqueror.  He  was  how- 
ever defeated  at  the  battle  of  Lanfdown  near  Bath,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1643,  and 
afterwards  totally  routed  at  Roundway-Down  near  the  Devizes,  on  the  13th  of 
July  the  fame  year:  hence  the  place  was,  with  a  little  variation,  called  Runaway- 
Down,  and  continues  to  be  called  fo  to  this  day.  Sir  Arthur  Haflerig's  cuirafli- 
ers  well-known  by  the  name  of  Lobfters,  were  among  the  fugitives ;  Cleveland 
fays  that  they  turned  crabs  and  went  backwards.  The  conqueror's  fame  funk 
confidcrably  from  this  timej  but  he  had  afterwards  the  honour  of  defeating. the 
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lord  Hopton,  his  former  fellow-foldier,  at  Alresford.  Sir  William  was  author  of 
a  book  of  Divine  Meditations,  which  was  publifhed  after  his  decenfe,  and  died  on 
the  19th  of  September,  1669.     Granger's  Biographical  Hijlcry  of  England, 

WALLER  (Edmund)  a  celebrated  Englifh  poet,  was  the  fon  of  Robert  Wal- 
ler, efq.  and  was  born  at  Colefliill,  in  Hertfordfhire,  on  the  3d  of  March,  i6o«. 
His  father  dying  when  he  was  very  young,  his  mother  lent  him  to  Eton  fchooT, 
whence  he  was  removed  to  King's  college  in  Cambridge.  At  the  age  of  fixteeh 
or  feventeen  he  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  third  parliament  of  lung  James  I. 
and  ferved  as  biirgefs  for  Agmondefham.  In  1623  he  compofed  z  poem  ort 
prince  Charles's  danger  of  being  caft  away  in  the  road  of  St.  Andero,  and  in 
1628  a  poem  on  his  majefty's  receiving  the  news  of  the  duke  of  iBuckingham's 
death.  Thefe  poems  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  the  court,  and  ren- 
dered him  dear  to  perfons  of  the  beft  tafte.  He  became  one  of  the  famous  club, 
of  which  the  lord  Falkland,  Mr.  Chillingworth,  and  other  perfons  of  eminence^ 
were  members.  At  one  of  their  meetings  they  heard  a  noife  in  the  ftreet,  and 
were  told  that  a  fon  of  Ben  Johnfon  was  arrefted.  They  fent  for  him  in,'  and 
he  proved  to  be  Mr.  George  Morley,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Winchefler.  Mr. 
Waller  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  him,  that  he  paid  the  debt,  which  was  no  lefs 
than  100 1.  on  condition  of  his  living  with  him  at  Beaconsfield,  which  he  did 
eight  or  ten  years  together;  and  from  him  Mr.  Waller  ufed  to  fay  that  he 
learned  a  tafte  of  the  ancient  poets,  and  got  what  he  had  of  their  manner;  but 
it  is  evident  from  his  poems  written  before  this  incident,  that  he  had  early  acquir- 
ed that   excellent  fpirit. 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  our  author  was  married,  but  it  is  fuppofed  that 
his  firft  wife  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Edward  Banks,  efq.  was  dead  before  he 
conceived  a  pafilon  for  the  lady  Dorothy  Sidney,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Lei 
cefler,  whom  he  celebrates  with  the  moil;  pleafing  delicacy  under  the  name  of 
SacharifHi.  He  was  _ele6led  burgcfs  for  Agmondefliam  in  the  parliament  which 
met  in  April  1640,  in  which  he  oppofed  the  court  with  great  eloquence,  as  he 
did  likewife  in  the  beginning  of  the  long  parliament.  In  lanuary  1642-3,  he 
was  one  of  the  commiffioners  appointed  by  the  parliament  to  prefent  their  pro- 
pofitions  for  peace  to  his  majedy  at  Oxford  i  and,  the  fame  year,  he  was  deeply 
engaged  in  the  dcfign  for  reducing  the  city  of  London  and  the  Lower  to  the 
fervice  of  the  king,  for  which  he  was  imprifoned,  and  fined  io,oool.  after 
which  he  travelled  into  France,  where  he  continued  fevtral  years.  Upon  his 
return  to  England  he  fubmitted  to  the  ruling  powers,  and  became  particularly 
intimate  ^ith  Oliver  Cromwell,  upon  whom  he  wr'ote  a  fine  panegyric  in  1654, 
and,  in  1658,  a  poem  on  his  death.  However,  at  the  Reftoration,  he  was  treated 
with  great  civility  by  Charles  II.  who  always  made  him  one  of  the  party  in  his 
diverfions  at  the  duke  of  Buckingham's,  and  other  places.  He  wrote  a  paneoy- 
ric  upon  his  majefty's  return,  which,  however,  was  thought  to  fall  much  fliort^f 
that  which  he  had  before  written  on  Oliver  Cromwell :  the  king  one  day  afked 
him  in  raillery,  "  How  is  it,  Waller,  that  you  wrote  a  better  encomium  on  Crom- 
well than  on  me?"  "May  it  pleafe  your  majefty  (anfwered  he)  we  poets  gene- 
rally fucceed  beft  in  fiftion."  He  fat  in  feveral  parliaments  after  the  Reftora- 
tion, and  continued  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  genius  to  the  end  of  his  life,  his 
natural  vivacity  bearing  him  up,  and  making  his  company  agreeable  to  the  laft. 
He  died  oi  a  dropfy  on  the  2ift  of  Odober,  1687,    and  was  interred   in   the 
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church-yard  of  Beaconsfield.  Mr.  Waller  has  been  honoured  as  the  great  refiner  of 
Englifh  poetry.  He  reftored  to  numbers  the  delicacy  they  had  loll,  and  joined  to 
nielliflu:'nc  cadence  the  charms  of  fcnfe.  1  he  bert  edition  of  his  works,  confin- 
ing of  poems,  fpeeches,  letters,  &c.  is  that  publifhed  in  1730,  4to.  with  noteSj 
by  Mr.  Elijah  Fenton. 

"WALLIS  (Dr.  John)  one  of  the  moft  learned  mathematicians   of  the  feven- 
teenth  century,  was  the  fon  of   Mr.  John  Wallis,    a   clergyman,  and  was    born 
at  Afhford  in  Kent,  the  23d  of    November,    1616.     Having  learned  the   Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  tongues,  and  the  rudiments  of  logic,  mufic,  and  the  French  lan- 
guage, at  Felfted-fchool   in  EfTtx,  he  was  fent  by  his  mother  to  Emanuel  college, 
Cambridge,    whence   he  removed  to  Qiieen's  college  in  the  fame  univerfity,    of 
which  he    was  chofen    fellow.     In   1640   he  received  holy  orders,    and    became 
chaplain  to  fir  Richard  Darley,  and  afterwards  to   the  lady  Vere,  widow  of  Ho- 
race lord  Vere.     While  he  lived   in  this  family,  he  difcovered  the   art  of  decy- 
phering;  and  it  is  faid,  that  the  cledor  of  Brandenburgh,  for  whom  he  explained 
feveral  letters  written  in  cypher,  fent  him,  in  1693,  a  gold  chain   and  medal.     In 
1644  he  was  chofen    one  of  the  fecretaries  to    the  aflTembly  of  divines  at  Weft- 
minfter,  and  was  then   minifter  of  St.  Gabriel,  Fenchurch-ftreet,  which   he  foon 
quitted  for  the  living  of  St.  Martin,  Ironmonger-lane.     In   1649  Mr.  Wallis  was 
appointed,  by  the  parliamentary   vifitors,  Savilian   profefTor  of  geometry  at  Ox- 
ford j  and,  in  1654,  took  the  degree  of  dodor  of  divinity.     In  1657  he  digefted 
the  fubftance  of  his  ledures  into   a  regular  work,  and  published  it  under  the  ti- 
tle of  Mathefis  Univerfalis.     Upon  the  Reftoration  he  met  with  great  refpefl ;  the 
king  himfelf  entertained  a  favourable  opinion   of  him,    and  the  lord   chancellor 
Clarendon,  and  fir  Edward  Nicholas  fecretary  of  ftate,  were  his  friends-,  he  was, 
therefore,  admitted  one  of  the  king's   chaplains  in  ordinary,    and    confirmed   in 
his  two  places  of  Savilian    profefiTor,    and    keeper    of    the  archives    at    Oxford, 
which   he  had  enjoyed  for  fome  time   before.     In   1661    he  was  one  of  the  di- 
vines who  were  impowered  to  review  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  •,  and  after- 
wards complied  with  the  terms  of  the  ad  of  uniformity,    contmuing  a  fteady 
ccnformill  to  the  church  of  England    till  his  death.     He  was    one  of  the  firll 
members  of  the  Royal  Society,  with  which  he  kept  a  conftant  correfpondence  by 
letters  and  papers,  many   of  which  are  publiihed  in   the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions.     In  1697   the  curators   of  the  univerfity  prefs  at  Oxford  thought  it  for  the 
honour  of  the  univerfity  to  colle6t  the  works  of  the  dodor,  which  had  been  print- 
ed feparately,  fome  in  Latin,  fome  in  Englifh,  and  to  publifh  them  all  together 
in  the  Latin  tongue.     They  were  accordingly   publifhed  at  Oxford  in    1699,  in 
three  volumes    folio,  and  dedicated   to  king  William.     Dr.   Wallis  died  on  the 
28th  of  Odober,  1703,  in  the   eighty-feventh  year  of   his  age,  and  was  interred 
in  the  choir  of  St.  Mary's  church  in  Oxford,  where  a  monument  was  ereded  to 
his  memory.     He  wrote  feveral  pieces  againft  Mr.  Hobbes,  feveral  treatifes  on 
divinity,  and  other  works.     Mr.  Lewis  obferves,    that  "Dr.  Wallis   was  happy 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  vigorous  conftitution  of  body  and  of  mind,  which  was  very 
ftrong,  lerene,  and  calm,  and  not  foon  ruffled  or  difcompofed  j  and  though,  whilft 
he  lived,  he  was  looked  upon  by  the  moft  rigid    and  zealous  party-men  in  the 
univerfity  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  fufpeded  as  not  thoroughly  well  affefted  to  the 
monarchy  and  church  of  England,  he  was  yet   very  much  honoured  and  eftcem- 
cd  by  others  of  a  better  temper  and  judgment,  and  of  more   knowledge  and 
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larger  thoughts.     By  thefe,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  he  was  reckoned  the  glory 
and  ornament  of  his  country,  and  of  the  univerfity  in  particular." 

JVTr.  Granger,  fpeaking  of  Dr.  Wallis,  fays,  that  "he  made  his  way  in  the 
mathematics  by  the  force  of  a  genius  which  feemed  to  be  defigned  by  nature 
for  this  branch  of  fcience,  and  that  was  equal  to  every  thing  to  which  it  was 
applied.  He  was  not  content  with  treading  in  the  footlleps  of  other  mathemati- 
cians, but  in  feveral  inftances  went  beyond  them  ;  and  is  by  Mr.  Glanvill  ranked 
with  Vieta  and  Des  Cartes,  who  are  of  the  firft  clafs  of  diicovercrs  in  mathe- 
matical knowledge.  He  invented  the  method  for  meafuring  all  kinds  of  curves, 
and  was  thought  to  have  gone  nearer  than  any  other  man  towards  fquarin"-  the 
circle,  which  he  has  demonftrated  to  be  impoffible.  He  greatly  improved  deci- 
mal arithmetic,  and  was  the  firft  that  reduced  a  fradion,  by  a  continued  divifion, 
to  an  infinite  feries-,  which  feries  was  afterwards  employed  by  lord  Brouncker  in 
fquaring  the  hyperbola.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  modern  art  of  decypher- 
ing,  which  he  pradifed  in  the  time  of  the  civil  war.  The  writers  of  the  pa- 
pers which  he  undertook  to  explain,  were  aftonifhed  when  they  faw  them  de- 
cyphered,  and  fairly  owned  that  there  was  great  truth,  if  not  infallibility,  in 
his  art.  He  was  probably  the  firft  that  invented  a  method  of  teachino-  deaf 
and  dumb  perfons  to  fpeak,  and  to  underftand  a  language  *.  He  compofed 
an  EngliQi  grammar,  in  which  are  many  things  entirely  his  own,  and  which  fliev/ 
at  once  the  grammarian  and  the  philofopher." 

WALPOLE  (Sir  Robert)  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents,  afterwards  earl 
of  Orford,  was  born  at  Houghton,  in  Norfolk,  on  the  6th  of  September,  1674, 
and  educated  on  the  foundation  at  Eton-fchool.  From  thence  he  was  clefteci 
to  King's-college  in  Cambridge;  but  fucceeding  to  the  family  eftate,  upon  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  he  refigned  his  fellowfhip.  In  the  year  1700  he  was 
chofen  burgefs  for  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  which  borough  he  reprefcnted  in  feveral 
fucceeding  parliaments.  In  1705  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  council  to  prince 
George  of  Denmark,  lord  high  admiral  of  England;  in  1707  was  appointed  fe- 
cretary  at  war,  and,  in  1709,  treafurer  of  the  navy.  Upon  the  trial  of  Dr. 
Sacheverel,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  17 10,  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  ma- 
nagers for  the  houfe  of  commons  to  make  good  the  articles  of  impeachment 
againft  him.  However,  on  the  change  of  the  miniftry  in  that  year,  he  was  re- 
moved from  all  his  pofts,  and  held  no  place  during  the  remainder  of  queen  Anne's 
reign.  In  1711  he  was  voted  by  the  houfe  of  commons  guilty' of  a  hi^h  breach 
of  truft,  and  of  notorious  corruption  in  his  office  of  fecretary  at  war;  and  was 
not  only  expelled  the  houfe,  but  committed  to  the  Tower.  Upon  a  candid  re- 
view of  this  affair,  there  does  not  appear  fufficient  proof  to  juftify  the  feverity 
ufed  towards  him ;  and  perhaps  his  attachment  to  the  Whig  party,  and  his  oreat 
influence  in  the  houfe,  owing  to  his  popular  eloquence,  were  the  true  caufcs 
of  his  cenfure  and  imprifonmenr,  as  they  had  been  before  of  his  advancement. 
All  the  Whigs,  on  this  occafion,  confidered  Mr.  Walpole  as  a  kind  of  martyr 
in  their  caufe.  The  borough  of  Lynn  re-eledled  him,  and,  though  the  houfe 
declared  the  eleftion  void,  perfifted  in  their    choice.     In  the  next  parliament  he 

*  See  the  Philofophical  Tranfaaions,  under  the  year  1670.  Mr.  Wood  attributes  this  inven- 
tion to  Dr,  Holder  J  which  is,  with  good  reafon,  contradicted  by  Mr.  Warton,  in  his  life  of  Dr. 
Bathurft. 
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diftinguiflied  hlmfelf  in  the  defence  of  liberty,  by  vindicating  Mr.  Richard  Steele 
in  the  debate  relating  to  his  publifhing  the  Crifis.  The  fcliifm  bill  foon  after 
gave  him  a  fine  opportunity  of  exerting  his  eloquence,  and  of  appearing  as  a  cham- 
pion of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

On  the  death  of  queen  Anne,  in  17 14,  a  revolution  of  politics  took  place, 
and  the  Whig  party  prevailed  both  at  court  and  in  the  fenate.  In  a  few  days  af- 
ter the  arrival  of  king  George  I.  Mr.  Walpole  was  made  receiver  and  paymafVer- 
general  of  all  the  guards,  garrifons,  and  land  forces  in  Great-Britain,  paymafter 
qf  the  royal  hofpital  of  Chelfea,  and  was  likevvife  fworn  a  privy-counfellor.  He 
was  the  next  year  eledled  chairman  of  the  fecret  committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  thofe  minifters  who  had  concluded  the  peace  with  France ; 
and  the  vigour  he  exerted  upon  this  occafion  was  foon  rev/arded  by  the  extraor- 
dinary promotions  of  firft  commifTioner  of  the  treafury,  and  chancellor  and  un- 
der-treafurer  of  the  exchequer.  Two  years  after  it  appeared  that  the  intereft  of 
Mr.  fecretary  Scanhopc  began  to  outweigh  that  of  Mr.  Walpole,  whofe  power 
was  vifibly  on  the  decline.  King  George  had  purchafed  of  the  king  of  Denmark 
the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  which  his  Danifh  majefty  had  gained  by  con- 
queft  from  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden ;  who,  enraged  to  fee  his  dominions  pub- 
licly fet  to  fale,  conceived  a  refentment  againft  the  purchafer,  and  refolved  to 
gratify  his  revenge  on  the  eleftorace  of  Hanover.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Stanhope  de- 
livered to  the  houfe  of  commons  a  meflage  from  the  king,  demanding  an  ex- 
traordinary fupply,  that  his  majefty  might  be  the  better  enabled  to  fecure  his 
dominions  againft  the  danger  with  which  they  were  threatened  from  Sweden. 
This  occafioned  a  warm  debate,  in  which  Mr.  Walpole  kept  a  profound  filence. 
The  country  party  inlifted  that  fuch  a  proceeding  was  contrary  to  the  a6t  of 
fettlement.  They  infmuated,  that  the  peace  of  the  empire  was  only  a  pretence, 
and  that  the  fecurity  of  the  new  acquifitions  was  the  real  objedt  'of  this  unpre- 
cedented fupply  ;  and  they  took  occafion  to  obferve  too,  that  his  majefty's  own 
minifters  feemed  to  be  divided.  But  Mr.  Walpole  thought  proper  on  this  fur- 
mife  to  fpeak  in  favour  of  the  fupply,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  four 
voices.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  refigned  all  his  places  into  the  hands  of  the 
king,  and,  on  the  day  of  his  refignation,  brought  in  the  famous  finking-fund 
bill.  In  the  courfe  of  the  debates  upon  this  bill,  a  warm  conteft  aro.fe  between 
Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Stanhope,  in  which  the  former,  on  fome  fevere  rcfle£lions 
thrown  upon  him,  loft  his  ufual  ferenity  of  temper,  and  replied  with  great  warmth 
and  impetuofity.  The  acrimony  on  both  fides  produced  unbecoming  expreffions, 
the  betraying  of  private  converfatLon,  and  the  revealing  a  piece  of  fecret  hiftory, 
viz.  the  Icandalous  pra6tice  of  felling  places  and  reverfions.  A  member  faid  on 
the  occafion,  "I  am  forry  to  fee  two  fuch  great  men  fall  foul  of  one  another: 
however,  in  my  opinion,  we  muft  ftill  look  on  them  as  patriots  and  fathers  of 
their  country';  and  fince  they  have  by  mifchance  difcovered  their  nakednefs,  we 
ought,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Eaft,  to  cover  it,  by  turning  our  backs 
upon  them." 

In  the  next  fefllon  of  parliament  Mr.  Walpole  oppofed  the  miniftry  in  every 
thing  •,  and  upon  a  motion  in  the  houfe  for  continuing  the  army,  he  made  a 
long  fpeech,  ''and  difplayed  all  his  eloquence  in  fhcwing  the  danger  of  a 
ftanding  army  in  afree  country.  Early  in  they  ear  1720,  the  rigour 
of  the  patriot  began  to  foften,  and  he  was  again  appointed  paymafter 
of  the    forces  i  and  it  was    not   long  before  he  acquired  full  minifterial  power, 
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being  made  firft  commlflloner  of  the  treafury,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
When    the  king  went  abroad  in    1723,  Mr.  Waluole  was  nominated  one  of  the 
lords  juftices  for  the  adminiftration  of  affairs,  and  was  fworn  folc  fecretarv  of  ftate 
during  the  abfence  of  the  lords    Townfhend  and  Carteiet,  who  accompanied  the 
king  in  his  journey.     About  the  fame  time  he  received  another  mark  of    the  royal 
favour;  his  eldeil  fon,  then   on  his  travels,  being  created   a  peer,  by   the   title   of 
baron  Walpole  of  Walpole  in  Norfolk.     In  1725  he  was  created  knight  of  the  Bath, 
and  the  following  year  was  initallrd  knight  of  the  mod  noble  order  ol  thf  Garter.     It 
would  be  inconfi(U-nt  with  the  nature  of  this  work  to  give  an  account  of  the  meafures 
of  his  adminiftration,  during   the    long  time  he  retnained  pnm.e-minifter.     It  is 
fufficient  to  fay,  that  his  endeavouring  to  obtain   an  act   for  a   general  excife,  and 
ieveral   other  of   his  meafures,  were,   in  the  highell  degree,    unpopular  j   but  with 
refpe61;  to  moft  of  his  proceedings,  it  is   difficult  ro  difcern  the  truih,     through 
the   exaggerations  and   mifreprefentations   of  party.     He  has  been   called   the  fa- 
ther of  corruption  ;  and   though   he  is  laid  to  have  boailed   th.^t   he    knew   everv 
man's  price,  yet  in  the  beginning  of   the  year    1742  the  oppofition  prevailed,  and 
he  was  no  longer  able  to  carry  a   majority  in  ihe   houfe  of  commons.     He  there- 
fore  refigned    all   his   employments,    and   was  foon  after  created   earl   of  Urtord, 
•when   the  king  granted  him    a    penfion  of  4000 1.   per  annum,  in  confideration  of 
his   long  and  faithful  fervices.      Ihe    remainder  of  his    life  he  fpent    in   tranquil 
retirement,   and  died    in  March.  1745,  in   the   feventy-firft    year  of  his   age.      He 
wrote  the  following  pamphlets,  viz.      i.  1  he  Sovereign's   Anfwer   to  the  Glou- 
cellerOiire   Addrefs.     By  the  Sovereign  was  meant  Charles  duke  of  Somerfet,  who 
was  fo  nick-named  by   the  Whigs.     2.   An  Anfwer  to  the  Reprelentation  of  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  on  the  State  of  the  Na^vy.     3.  The  Debts  of   the  Nation  ftated 
and  confidered.     4.  The  Thirty-five  Millions   accounted  for.     5.  A  Letter  'from 
a  foreign  Minilfer  in  England  to  Monfieur  Petkum.     6.  Four  Letters  to  a  Friend 
in   Scotland    upon   Sacheverel's    Trial.      7.  A    fhcrt    Hiftory   of  the    Parliament. 
8.   ihe  South-Sea  Scheme  corifidered.     9.  A   Pamphlet   againft   the  Peerage  Bill. 
JO.  The  Keport  of  the  Secret  Committee,   on  the  9th  of  June,   1715. 

It  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that  whatever  objeflions  have  been  made  to  the 
miniftenal  condud  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  yet  in  liis  private  charafter  he  is 
univerfally  allowed  to  'have  been  poffcfTcd  of  the  mo(i:  amiable  and  benevolent 
qualities.  That  he  was  a  tender  parent,  a  kind  mafter,  a  munificent  patron,  a 
firm  friend,  and  an  agreeable  companion,  are  points  that  have  been  fcldom  d'if- 
puted.  Mr.  Pope,  who  profefled  himielf  no  friend  to  courts  and  courtiers,  has 
paid  him  a  handfome  coinpliment  on  the  laft  ot  thefe  heads:  in  anlwer  to  his 
friend,  who  perfuades  him  to  go  and  fee  Sir  Robert,  he  fays, 

"  Seen  hini  I  have,  but  in  his   hippier  hour 
"  Of  fecial  pleafure,  ill-exchang'd  for  power; 
"  Seen  him,  uncumber'd  with  the  venal   tribe, 
"  Smile  Without  art,  and   v/in  without  a  bribe." 

WALSH  (William)  an  F.nglilh  critic  nnd  poet,  was  the  fon  of  Jofeph 
Walfh,  of  Abbcrley  in  Worceflerfnire,  Efq.  In  1678  he  was  entered  a  gentle- 
man-commoner of  Wadham-college,  Ox:ord,  but  lelt  the  univtrfity  without 
taking  a  degree.  He  then  retired  to  his  native  c  unty,  and  fo.me  time  after  came 
to  London.     In    1691    he  publifli-d,  with    a  preface  written    by   his  friend  Mr. 

9   ^^  Dryden, 
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Drydcn,  a  Dialogue  concerning  Women,  being  a  Defence  of  the  Sex  -,  and  the 
year  following.  Letters  and  Poems,  amorous  and  gallant,  in  8vo.  Thefe  were 
reprinted  in  1740,  in  the  Works  of  the  Minor  Poets,  with  other  performances 
of  Mr.  WalQi ;  among  which  is  an  effay  on  paftoral  po.try,  with  a  fliort  de- 
fence of  Virgil  againft  fome  refleftions  of  Monfieur  Fon.enelle.  That  critic  had 
cenlured  Virgil  for  writing  paftorals  in  too  courtly  a  itile,  .  which,  he  fays,  is 
not  proper  for  the  Doric  Mufe :  but  Mr.  Walfh  has  oppofed  to  this,  that  tlie 
Ihephcrds  in  Virgil's  time  were  held  in  greater  efteem,  and  were  perfons  of  a 
much  fuperior  figure  to  what  they  are  now.  Mr.  Walfh's  other  pieces  chiefly 
confift  of  elegies,  epitaphs,  odes,  and  fongs.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  he 
was  made  gentleman  of  the  horfe.  Mr.  Dryden,  in  the  poftfcipt  to  his  tranf- 
lation  of  Virgil,  has  afferted  Mr.  Walfh  to  have  been  the  heft  critic  then  living; 
and  Mr.  Pope,  to  whom  our  author  was  a  direftor  as  well  as  a  friend,  has 
written  thiis  of  him,  in  the  EJlay  on  Criticifm  : 

*'  Yet  fome  there  were  among  the  founder  few, 

"  Of  thofe  who  Itfs  prefum'd,  and  better  knew, 

"  Who  durft  aflln-t  the  j after  ancient  caufe, 

*'  And  here  rcfcor'd  wit's  fundamental    laws. 

"  Such  late  was  Walsh,  the  Mufe's  judge  and  friend, 

*'   Who  juftly  knevj  to  blame  or  to  commend  ; 

"  To  failings   mild,  but  zealous  for  defert ; 

":  The  cleared  head,  and  the  fmcereft  heart. 

*'  This  humble  praiil",   lamented  ihade  !    receive, 

"  This  praife  at  leaft  a  grateful  Mule  may  give 

"  The  Muie,  v/hofe  early  voice  you  taught  to  fing, 

'*  Prefcrib'd  her  heights,  and  prun'd  her  tender  wing  j. 

"  Pier  guide  now  loit— " 

Mr.  WalPa-died  in   the    year   1708,  when   he  was  about   forty -eight   years  qB 
age. 

WALSINGHAM  (Sir  Francis)  one  of  the  greatefl  flatefmen  that  ever  this 
ifland  produced,  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  born  of  "a 
good  family  at  Chiflehurfl:  in  Kent.  He  fpent  fome  time  at  King's-college  in 
Cambridge,  and  then,  to  complete  his  education,  travelled  into  foreign  countries, 
of  the  language  and  polity  of  which  he  acquired  a  perfed  knowledge.  Thefe 
quaiificatioTis  foon  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  great  lord  Burleigh, 
under  whole  direction  he  was  employed  in  the  moft  important  affairs  of  ftate.  He 
rcfided  as  ambaffador  in  France,  during  the  civil  wars  in  that  kingdom.  In  the 
year  1570  he  was  lent  thither  a  fecond  time  in  the  fame  capacity.  His  negociations 
and  dilpatches  during  that  ambaffy,  were  colleded  by  Sir  Dudley  i'igges, 
knight,  and  pubVifhed  at  London  in  165.5,  folio,  with  this  title.;  *'  The  Com- 
plete Ambaffador  i  or  Two  Treaties  of  the  intended  Marriage  of  CKieen  Eliza- 
beth, of  glor'om  Memory,  coraprifed  in  Letters  of  Negociation  of  Sir  l^'rancis 
Walfingham,  her  Refident  in  1  ranee.  Together  with  liie  Anfwers  of  the  lord 
Burieiuh,  the  Earl  of  Leiceller,  ^ir  Thomas  Smith,  and  others.  Wherein,  as 
in  a  clear  mirrour,  may    be  feen  the  faces  of  the  two  courts   of  England    and 
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iF*rance  as  they  then  flood  ;  with  many  remarkable  pafl'ages  of  ftate,  not  at  all  mentioned 
in  any  Kiftory."  Thcfe  papers  manifeft  our  great  Ibtelman's  exquifue  abili- 
ties, and  his  fitnefs  for  the  trull:  that  was  rirpoGrd  in  him.  In  1573  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  her  maje(ty's  princip.U  f(.crctarics  of  ftate,  was  knighted,  and 
fworn  a  privy-counfcllor  •,  and  from  this  time  forwards  he  was  univei  laliy  confi- 
dered  as  one  of  the  wilelt  mini  leers  of  the  wife  queen  Elizabeth.  He  now  de- 
voted himfelf  entirely  to  the  fervice  of  his  country  and  h:s  queen,  and,  by  his 
vigilance  and  addrefs,  prefeived  her  crown  and  life  from  frequent  attempts  and 
confpiracies.  "To  him  (fays  ■  Dr.  Lloyd)  men's  faces  fpoke  as  well  as  their 
tongues,  and  their  countenances  were  indexes  of  their  hearts.  He  would  fo  befet 
rnen  with  queftions,  and  draw  them  on,  that  they  difcovered  themlelves  whether 
they  anfwered  or  were  filent.  He  maintained  fifty-three  agents  and  eighteen  Ipies 
in  foreign  courts ;  and,  for  two  piltoles  and  under,  had  all  the  private  jiapers  in 
Europe."  In  I578  he  was  fent  on  an  ambafly  to  the  Netherlands,  in  i.-,8i  into 
France,  and  in  1583  into  Scotland.  He  was  afterwards  one  of  the  cummiffioners 
for  the  trial  of  Mary   quce.:  of  Scotland. 

In  the  year  1587,  when  the  king  of  Spain  made  fuch  amasing  preparations, 
Walfingham  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  difcover  the  fecret  of  their  deftina- 
tion  ;  and  accordingly  procured  intelligence  from  Madrid,  that  the  king  had  in- 
formed his  council  of  his  having  dilpatched  an  exprefs  to  Rome^  with  a  letter 
written  with  his  own  hand  to  the  pope,  acquainting  him  with  the  true  defign  of 
his  preparations,  and  begging  his  bkfling  upon  them;:  which  for  fome  rcafons  he 
could  not  difclofe  till  the  return  of  the  couiier.  The  fecret  being  thus  lodged 
with  the  pope,  Walfingham,  by  means  of  a  Venetian  prielV,  whom  he  retained 
at  Rome  as  a  fpy,  procured  a  copy  of  the  original  letter,  which  was  ftolen  out  of 
the  pope's  cabinet  by  a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  wlio  took  the  key  out  of 
his  holinefs's  pocket  while  he  flept.  After  this,  our  fecretary,  by  his  dexterous 
management,  caufed  the  bills  of  the  Spaniards  to  be  proteiled  at  Genoa,  which 
fliouki  have  fupplied  them  with  mor.ey  for  carrying  on  their  extraordinary  prepa- 
rations ;  and  by  this  means  he  happily  retarded  this  formidable  invalion  for  a  whole 
ye^r. 

i::.very  attempt  to  promote  the  trade  and  navigation  of  England  wns  encourag- 
ed by  our  wife  (larefman  :  Hakluyt  and  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  in  particular, 
enjoyed  his  patronage  and  aHirtance.  He  founded  a  divinity  lecSture  at  Oxford, 
the  reader  of  which  was  to  dilcourfe  upon  the  fundamental  points  of  religion, 
and  the  text  of  the  holy  fcriptures,  in  order  that  the  controverfies  arifing  trotn 
thence  might  be  more  puriicularly  difculTcd.  He  alfo  provided  a  library  for  King^s- 
coUege  in  Cambridge,  iicfiucs  his  other  employnents,  he  was  chancellor  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancarter,  recorder  of  the  borough  of  Colchelier,  and  knight  of  the  Gar- 
ter: yet  he  died  fo  poor,  that,  on  account  af  his  debts,  he  was  buried  privately 
by  ni  ht  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  without  any  manner  of  funeral  folemnity.  His 
death  happened  on  the  6th  of  April,  1590.  He  left  an  only  daughter,  who  was 
famous  for  having  three  huib-n*.i.  vt  the  greatelt  diitinftion  ;  firlf,  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney; fecondly,  Robert  Devereux,  earl  of  Eficx ;  and  lallly,  Richard  Bourk,  carl 
of  Clanricarde  and  St.  Albaus. 

WALTON  (Brian)  biihop  of  CheHer,  and  the  learned  editor  of  the  Poly- 
glot Bible,  was  born  at  Cleveland,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkiliire,  in  1600, 
and  educated  at  Cambridge.     He  afterwards  kept  a  f^hool  in  Suffolk,  whence  he 
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removed  ta  London,  where  he  became  re6lor  of  St.  Martin's  Orgar.  In  1635  he 
was  made  rector  of  Sandon  in  EiTex,  and  was  admicted  to  the  church  of  St.  Giics 
in  the  Fields,  London.  He  commenced  do6lor  of  divinity  in  1639;  at  which 
time  he  was  prebendary  of  Sr,  Paul's  cathedral,  and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  ma- 
jefty.  During  the  controverfy  between  the  clergy  and  inhabitants  of  London 
concerning  the  tythes  of  rent,  he  was  very  induftrious  and  artive  in  behatf  of  the 
former,  and  made  fo  exadb  and  learned  a  colle£tion  of  the  cuftoms,  prclcri  jrions, 
laws,  orders,  proclamations,  and  compofitions,  for  many  hundred  years  together, 
relating  to  that  fubjed,  that  the  judge  declared,  *'  That  there  could  be  no  deal- 
ing wiih  the  London  miniflers,  if  Mr.  Walton  pleaded  tor  them."  Upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  he  was  fent  for  by  the  houfe  of  commons,  fcquef- 
tered  frum  his  livings  of  St.  Martin's  Orgar  and  Sandon,  plundered,  and  forced 
to  fly,  and  was  otherwife  ill  treated.  He  then  betook  himfelf  for  refuge  to  Ox- 
ford, where  he  was  incorporated  doiflor  of  divinity,  and  where  he  foim-d  the  no- 
ble defign  of  the  Polyglot  Bible,  which  was  publiftird  "^London  in  1637,  in  fix 
volumes  folio.  After  the  Reiloration,  he  had  the  honour  to  prefent  this  great  work 
to  i<ing  Charles  IL  who  made  him  one  of  his  chapl.uns  in  ordinary,  and  foon 
after  promoted  him  to  the  bifhopric  of  Chelter.  In  Scprember,  j6"I,  he  went 
to  take  polTeirion  of  his  fee,  where  he  was  received  by  fuch  a  coficourfe  of  tjentry, 
clergy,  and  militia,  both  of  the  city  and  country,  and  wich  fuch  acclamations  of 
thoufands  of  the  people,  as  had  never  been  known  upo  1  any  fimilar  uccafion  :  but 
returning  to  London,  he  died  there  on  the  igd'i  of  INovember,  166  s,  and  was  in- 
■terred  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  where  a  monument  was  erL(51e  '  to  his  memory^ 
He  alfo  publiQied  LU/'oduoJio  ad  Lecitonem  Linguanm  Orteniulmm^  in  octavo, 
1655. 

WARD  (Setii)  an  English  prelate,  famous  for  his  fl^ill  in  mathematics  and 
a'Ironomy,  was  the  Ion  ot  an  attorney,  and  was  born  at  Buntingford,  in  r'ert- 
fordfnire,  in  1617  or  16  18.  He  was  inflrudled  in  grammar-learning  at  the  free- 
ichool  of  his  native  place,  and  thence,  in  163?.,  removed  to  Sidne) -college 
in  Cambridge.  Here  he  applied  himfelf  with  great  vigour  to  his  ftudics, 
and  paiticularly  to  mathematics  ^  took  the  d-grees  in  arts,  and  was  cholen  fellow 
of  hi";  college.  In  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  he  was  eje^led  from  his  fellowfhip 
for  refufing  thc'covenanr,  and  joined  with  feveral  others  in  writing  a  treatife  againll 
it.  toeing  now  ()oli,i;ed  10  leave  Cambridge,  he  refidcd  for  fome  time  with  Mr. 
William  Oughtied  *  at  Aldbury  in  Surry,  with  whom  he  had  cultivated  an  ac- 
quaintance, and  who  afljfied  him  in  his  mathematical  ftudies.  In  1649  '"'*^  ^''^ 
appointed  Savilian  profcfior  of  aftronomy  at  Oxford,  and  diicharged  the  duties  uf 

*  "Willi  AM  O-cightred,  redor  of  Aldbnry  in  Surry,  was  generally  reputed  the  greatcfr  m.uhe- 
matici  n  of  his  age  and  country.  He  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  the  pnrfuic  of  Inch  ihidies 
as  m  re  immedi.irely  related  to  his  profeflion  ;  bat  feems  to  have  been  carried  to  the  mathematics 
by  an  iirefli'rtb'c  ti-rce  (/f  genius.  Jlc  invented  feveral  \ifeful  inllrumenf.,  and  compofed  many  ex- 
cellent pieces  on  niaihcniatical  fnHjeifls.  Eiit  Ms  mailer-piece  is  his  CVrtTV'j  Mnthematica,  u  hicli 
lie  drew  up  for  ];;s  pntil  tlie  lord  William  "Howard,  <on  cf  Thomas  earl  of  Arundel.  This 
work  is  thougiit  to  be  fo  perfeft  as  fcarce  to  admit  of  improve  ment  ;  and  what  fcrvcs  inllead  of 
escry  other  enconiiuin,  tlie  genc;al  plan  of  it  lias  been  ad.ipted  by  Sir  Ifa:ic  Newton.  He  was 
the  fiiftihat  gave  a  turn  for  mathematical  ftudies  to  ibe  nnivevfity  of  Cambrklge ;  and  hn  CLa-M 
was  introdiiced  by  iicth  Wa  d,  who  lednrtd  his  pupils  in  it.  He  fometimes  amnfcd  liimfcif  with 
archery  ;  but  liis  very  ihidy  lecms  to  have  had  a  good  effeft  upon  his  health  ;  as  the  matliematics 
were  not  only  recreation  10  li.m,  bur  Epicurifm.  He  vv?s  fpriglitly  and  active  at  above  eiglity 
yr:irs  of  age  ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  Mi".  Collier,  died  in  an  ecfliify  of  joy  upon  liearing  of  ihe 
xc'fturatioii  of   Charlss  II.  in  the  year   i,66o.''     Granger  s  Biographical  Hijiury  of  England. 
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that  office  with  great  applaufe.  He  now  took  the  engagement,  or  oath  tobq 
faithful  to  the  commonwealth,  as  then  eltablifhed  without  a  king  or  hoiifc  oriords,^ 
In  1654  he  took  the  degree  of  dodlor  of  divinity,  and  in  1659  was  eledled  pre- 
fidcnt  of  Trinity-college  in  Oxford;  but  was  obliged,  at  the  Reftoration,  to  quit 
this  preferment.  He  was  made  amends,  however,  by  being  prefen ted  in  1660  to 
the  rcftory  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry  ;  he  was  alfo,  the  fame  year,  inllallcd  in  the 
precentorfhip  of  the  church  of  Exeter.  In  1661  he  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  dean  of  Exeter ;  and  the  year  following  was  advanced  to  the  epif- 
copal  fee  of  that  church.  In  1667  he  was  tranllated  to  the  bifhopric  of  Salif- 
bury,  and  in  1671  was  made  chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  which  honour 
he  procured  to  be  annexed  to  the  fee  of  Salifbury,  after  it  had  been  held  by- 
laymen  above  an  hundred  and  thirty  years. 

Bifhop  Ward  had  the  misfortune  to  outlive  his  fenfcs  feveral  years:  he  lived  tq 
the  Revolution,  but  without  knowing  any  thing  of  tl^  matter;  and  dying  at 
Knightfbridge,  near  London,  on  the  6th  of  January,  1688-9,  he  was  interred 
in  the  cathedral  of  Salifbury,  where  his  nephew  Mr.  Seth  Ward  ercded  a  mo- 
nument over  his  grave.  He  publifhed  fcveral  books  of  divinity  ;  but  the  greatefl 
part  of  his  works  are  on  mathematical  fubjeds.  Billiop  Burnet  flyles  him  '*  in 
many  refpecls  one  of  the  greatefl:  men  of  his  age."  He  was  a  clofe  reafoner, 
and  an  admirable  fpeaker,  having,  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  been  eftecmed  equal, 
at  leafl:,  to  the  earl  of  Shaftefljury.  He  was  polite,  hofpitable  and  generous;  and, 
in  1683,  founded  an  hofpital  or  college  at  Salifbury,  for  the  reception  and  main^ 
tenance  of  ten  women,  the  widows  of  clergymen  of  that  diocefe.  He  afterwards 
creded  a  fumptuous  alms-houfc  at  Buntingford,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  for  four 
old  men  and  four  old  women,  who,  from  a  (late  of  affluence,  were  reduced  by 
misfortunes  to  poverty.  He  was  alfo  a  benefadtor  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridc^e 
as  well  as  to  the  Royal  Society;  and  gave  a  confiderable  fum  of  money  towards 
making  the  Avon  navigableJVom  Salilbury  to  Chrifl:-church  in  Hampfliire. 

WARHAM  (William)  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  lord  high  chancellor 
of  England,  was  defcended  of  a  good  family  in  Hampfliire,  and  born  at  Okely 
in  that  county.  He  was  firfl:  educated  at  Winchefterfchool,  and  afterwards  at 
New-college,  Oxford  ;  where  he  was  admitted  fellow  in  1475,  and  commenced 
doftor  of  laws.  In  1488  he  left  the  college,  and  about  that  time  became  an  ad- 
vocate in  the  court  of  arches,  and  foon  after  was  made  principal  of  the  civil 
law  fchool  in  Oxford.  In  1493  he  was  fent  by  king  Henry  VII.  in  conjuniflion 
with  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  on  an  ambafly  to  f^hijip  duke  of  Burgundy^  to  pcr- 
fuade  him  to  deliver  up  Perkin  Warbeck,  who  had  affumed  the  title  of  Richard 
duke  of  York,  fecond  fon  of  king  Edward  IV.  and  was  fupported  in  this  impof- 
ture  by  Margaret,  dutchefs  dowager  of  Burgundy.  In  the  management  of  ihis 
negociation,  Dr.  Warham  behaved  fo  mucTi  to  the  king's  fatisfadion,  that  on  the 
2d.  of  November,  the  fame  year,  he  was  collated  to  the  chantorfliip  of  the  ca* 
thedral  of  Wells,  and  on  the  13th  of  February  following  was  appointed  mauer 
of  the  rolls.  But  this  was  only  a  ft^ep  to  greater  honours;  for  on  the  nth  of 
Augufl:,  1502,  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  great  feal  of  England,  and,  on  the  ift 
of  January  following,  lord  high  chancellor.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1504 
he  was  advanced  to  the  fee  of  London,  and  in  March  1504  tranflated  to  that 
of  Canterbury.  He  was  likewife,  in  May  1506,  imanimoufly  ele(5led  chancellor 
cf  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
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During  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VII.  he  was  in  the  higheft  degree  of  favour 
with  that  prince:  but  after  the  accefTion  of  Henry  VIIL  to  the  crown,  Wolfey, 
who  was  then  only  almoner  to  the  king,  and  dean  of  Lincoln,  ingratiated  himfelf 
with  his  majefty  in  firch  a  manner,  that  he  abfolutely  fupplanted  the  archbifhop  ; 
who  at  lad,  on  the  22d  of  December,  1515,  refigned  the  great  feal,  v/hich  was 
immediately  commliLed  to  Wolfey.  The  haughtinefs  of  this  new  favourite,  wha 
was  now  archbilhop  of  York,  rendered  it  difficult  for  our  prelate  to  fupport  the 
dignity  of  his  own  flation  ♦,  for  Wolfey,  who  feized  every  occafion  of  mortifying 
him,  refufed  an  eflablifhed  m^rk  of  homage  due  to  the  archbifliopric  of  Canter- 
bury from  that  of  York,  which  was,  that  the  crofs  of  the  latter  fliould  not  be  ad- 
vanced in  the  fame  province,  or  in  the  fame  place,  with  the  crofs  of  Canterbury. 
Tet  Wolfey,  in  defiance  of  this  ancient  cuftom,  had  ordered  his  crofs  to  be  ad- 
vanced and  carried  before  him,  not  only  within  the  precindls  of  the  archbifhopric 
of  Canterbury,  but  even  in  the  prefencc  of  Warham.  Upon  which  that  primate 
cxpoftulating  with  him  concerning  the  indignity,  Wolfey  projefted  how  he  might 
for -the  future  have  a  right  to  do  it,  without  incurring  any  imputation  of  a6ting 
contrary  to  rule.  And  though  his  being  cardinal  did  not  give  him  the  contefted 
right,  he  knew  that  he  might  aflume  it  with  a  better  grace,  if  he  was  invefted  with 
the  character  of  legate  a  latere,  which  he -therefore  foliciteid  and  obtained.  Under 
this  commiffion  he  fet  up  a  new  court,  called  the  legate's  court,  by  means  of 
which  he  drew  all  manner  of  jurifdidtion  throughout  England  into  his  own  hands. 
He  alfo  eredled  a  court  at  Whitehall  for  matters  teftamentary ;  which  was  thought 
a  confiderable  infringement  upon  the  privileges  of  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury. 
The  primate  therefore,  finding  his  authority  fuperfeded  in  fo  enormous  a  degree, 
wrote  two  letters,  by  way  of  remonftrance,  to  the  cardinal  •,  in  one  of  which  he 
reprefents,  that  fuch  a  courfe  of  proceedings  would  in  effedt  reduce  him  to  the 
mere  Ihadow  of  an  archbifliop.  But  finding  no  redrefs  by  this,  or  any  other  me- 
thod of  complaint  to  the  cardinal,  he  at  laft  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  lay  the 
^ftate  of  the  cafe  before  the  king,  who  directed  him,  in  his  name,  to  go  to  the 
cardinal,  and,  if  he  had  done  any  thing  amifs,  to  admonifh  him  of  it.  '1  his 
admonition  only  tended  to  exafperate  the  cardinal  againft  him,  and  had  in  other 
refpedls  fo  little  effe6t,  that  the  king  himfelf  found  it  neceflary  to  difcourfe  with 
Wolfey  upon  the  fubjctft,  after  fuch  a  manner  as  made  a  better  and  more  lafting 
ionpreflion  on  him. 

In  1532,  archbilhop  Warham,  together  with  many  others,  was  impofed  upon 
by  tfee  "pretended  vifions  of  Elizabeth  Barton,  the  Maid  of  Kent>,  which  has  fub- 
jefted  him  to  the  imputation  of  fuperftitious  credulity.  But  before  a  complete  dif- 
covery  was  made  of  this  impofture,  our  primate  died  at  Canterbury,  on  the  230! 
of  Auguft,  1532.  He  was  buried  on  the  north  fide  of  Beckec's  tomb  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Canterbury,  where  a  handfome  monument  was  ere<5\ed  for  him,  which 
was  afterwards  defaced  in  the  civil  wars.  Bifliop  Burnet  obferves  of  Warham, 
that  he  was  a  great  canonift,  and  an  able  ftatefman,  and  not  fo  entirely  devoted 
to  the  learning  of  the  fchopls,  as  others  were;  but  fet  up  and  encouraged  a  more 

fenerous  way  of  knowledge  9  and  yet  was  a  perfecutor  of  thofe  whom  he  thought 
erctics.  In  another  place  Burnet  fays,  that  Warham  "  had  all  along  concurred 
in  the  king's  proceedings,  (relative  to  his  divorce  and  fupremacy)  andhad  pro- 
moted them  in  convocation  -,  yet  fix  months  before  his  death,  he  made  a  protefta- 
tion  of  a  Angular  nature  at  Lambeth,  and  fo  fecretly,  that  mention  is  only  made, 
©f  chree  notaries,  and  four  witneifss  prefent.    It  is  to-  this  eifedt :  That  what  fta- 
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iutcs  foever  had  pafled,  or  were  to  pafs,  in  this  prefent  parliament,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  pope,  or  the  apoilolic  fee,  or  that  derogated  from,  or  lefiened  the  ecclcfi- 
aftical  authority,  or  the  liberties  of  his  fee  of  Canterbury,  he  did  notconfent  to  them  ; 
but  did  difown  anddifient  from  them.  I  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  confider  (adds  the 
bjlhop)  what  conllru£lion  can  be  made  upi)n  this  -.whether  it  was,  in  the  decline  of 
his  life,  put  on  him  by  his  confeflbr,  about  the  time  of  Lent,  as  a  penance  for  what 
he  had  done;  or  if  he  muft  be  looked  on  as  a  deceitful  man,  that,  while  he  feemed 
openly  to  concur  in  thofe  things,  protefted  againft  them  fecretly,  &c." 

This  eminent  prelate  was  a  great  encourager  of  learning,  and  of  learned  men. 
He  purchafed  the  curious  Greek  books,  which  were  brought  hither  by  the  p-elates 
and  other  dignitaries  of  the  Greek  church,  after  the  taking  of  Conltantinople;  and 
afterwards  prefented  them  to  New-college.  His  houfe  and  table  were  ever  open 
to  men  of  letters,  natives  as  well  as  foreigners.  Dean  Colet  was  among  the  num- 
ber of  his  intimate  friends.  13ut  the  memory  of  archbifhop  Warham  deferves  par- 
ticular rtrfpcd,  on  account  of  his  being  the  warm  friend  and  generous  patron  of 
Erafmus,  whole  nameisjuftly  dear  to  the  republic  of  letters. 

Archbifnop  Warham  had,  as  Dr.  Jortin  cxprcffes  it,  "  the  honour  and  the  glory 
to  live  and  die  poor."  Though  he  had  paflxd  through  the  highelt  and  molt 
wealthy  offices  both  in  church  and  ftate,  yet  fuch  was  his  geaerofity,  and  fo  little 
did  he  regard  his  own  private  advantage,  that  he  left  no  more  than  was  fufficienc 
to  pay  his  debts  and  funeral  charges.  It  is  faid  that,  when'he  was  near  his  end,  he 
called  upon  his  fteward  to  know  what  money  he  had  in  his  hands  ;  who  telling  him  that 
he  had  but  thirey  pounds,  he  chedv  fully  an(vfered^ '^  Satis  viatici  ad  C^fum,  i.e.  That, 
was  enough  to  laft  him  to  Heaven."  Erafmusdedicated  hisedition  of  St.  Jeromtoout 
preate;  and,  in  other  parts  of  his  works  bellows  upon  him  the  higheif  encomiums  He 
calls  him  his  only  /isecenas,  and  fays  that  his  generofity  and  liberality  extended  not  to. 
him  only,  but  to  all  men  of  letters.  Hefpeaksalfo  with  great  refpedl  of  his  learning  and 
abil'ties.  "How  happy,  (fay  he)  how  fertile,  how  ready,  is  his  wit  !  With  what  ability 
andreadinef.  does  he  manage  the  moft  arduous  affairs  f  Howextenfiveis  his  learning  ! 
And  yet  what  uncommon  kindnefs  and  courtefy  does  he  Ihew  to  all  !  In  this  he  is 
truly  royal;  for  he  fuffers  no  one  to  depart  from  him  forrowfully.  How  great  is 
his  liberality  !  And  with  what  readinefs  and  chearfulnefs  does  he  perform  generous 
actions  !  Laftly,  notwith Handing  his  elevated  ftation,  'fo  far  is  he  removed  from 
any  thing  like  pride,  that  he  alone  fe«ms  ignorant  of  his  high  rank  and  dignity. 
,  No  man  is  more  faithful,  nor  more  fteady,  in  his  adherence  to  his  friends.  la 
fliort,  he  is^  in  every  refpedt,  a  truly  noble  and  praifeworthy  primate.'* 

WARREN(Sir  Peter)  an  admiral,  diftinguilhed  by  his  virtue,  learning, 
and  undaunted  courage,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Ireland,  and  re- ■ 
ceived  a  luitable  education  to  qualify  him  for  a  command  in  the  royal  navy,  in 
which  he  Icrved  many  years  with  great  reputation;  but  the  tranfadion  which 
placed  his  naval  abilities  in  their  full  light,  was  the  taking  of  Louifburgh,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  ifland  of  Cape-Breton,  in  the  year  1745,  when  he  was  appointed 
commodore  of  the  Britifh  fquadron  fent  on  that  fervice.  He  joined  the  fleet  of 
tranfports  from  holton  in  Canfo-bay,  on  the  25th  of  April,  having  under  his 
command  the  Superb  of  iixty,  and  the  Launcefton  and  Kltham' of  forty  gunsj 
j|ie  was  afterwards  joined  by  feveral  other  men  of  war  fent  from  England,  and 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  Louifburgh' on  the  17th  of  June.  The  French,  exafpe- 
raied  at  this  lofs,  w£re  conltamiy  on  the  watch  (o  retake  it  j  and  in  1747  fitted 
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cut  a  powerful  fleet  for  that  purpofe,  and  at  the  fame  time  another  fquadron  t(? 
profecute  their  fuccefs  in  the  Eaft-Indies.  Thefe  fquadrons  failed  at  the  fame 
time  J  but  the  views  of  the  French  were  rendered  abortive  by  the  brave  admiral 
Anfon,  and  Mr.  Warren,  now  rear-admiral,  who  with  a  large  fleet  of  fbips  fell 
in  with  the  French,  defeated  the  whole  fleet,  and  took  the  greatefl:  part  of  the 
men  of  war.  For  this  gallant  adion  admiral  Anfon  was  created  a  peer  of  Great 
Britain,  and  rear-admiral  Warren  invefted  with  the  order  of  the  Bath.  This  was 
the  lad  fervice  fir  Peter  rendered  to  his  country  as  -a  commander  in  the  Britifh 
navy  -,  for  a  peace  being  concluded  in  the  fucceeding  year,  the  fleet  v/as  laid  up  in 
the  feveral  harbours. 

He  was  now  eleded  one  of  the  reprefentatives  in  parliament  for  Weflminfter  ;■ 
and  in  the  midft  of  his  popularity  he  paid  a  vifit  to  Ireland,  his  native  country, 
where  he  died  of  an  inflammatory  fever,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1752,  fincerely  la- 
mented by  all  ranks  of  people  •,  and  an  elegant  monument  of  white  marble  was 
eredted  to  his  me-mory  in  Wellminftcr-abbey.  Clofe  to  the  wall,  is  a  large  flag 
hanging  to  the  fiag-fl:aff,  and  fpreading  in  very  natural  folds  behind  the  whole  mo- 
nument *,  before  it  is  a  fine  figure  of  Hercules  placing  fir  Peter's  buft  on  its  pc- 
dedal i  and,  on  the  other  fide,  Vidory,  with  a  laurel  wreath  in  her  hand,  k 
feated  gazing  on  the  bulV,  with  a  look  of  melancholy  mixed  with  admiration:  be- 
hind her  a  cornucopia  pours  out  fruit,  corn,  &c.  and  by  ft  is  a  cannon,  an  an- 
chor, and  other  decorations. 

WAI^WICK  (Richard   Nevil,  earl  of)  one  of  the  greateft  men  of  the  fif^ 
teenth  century,  was  tiie  fon  of  Richard  Nevil  earl  of  Salifl^ury,  and   was  born  in 
the  beginning  of  the   reign  of   king    Henry  VI.      He  very  early  diltinguifhed 
himfelf  by  his  valour  and  perlbnal  accomplifhments.     He  married  Anne,  daugh- 
ter of  Richard  Beauchamp  earl  of  Warwick,  in  whofe  right  he  in  1449  fucceeded 
to  all  the  great  efl:ates  of  the,  Warwick  family,  and  obtained  the  title  of  earl  of 
Warwick.   "  His  lordfliip  had  \  principal  fhare  in  mnft:  of  the  public  tranfaftions 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  ;  we  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  general   hifliory 
for  a  particular  account  of  the  adions  in  which  he  was  engaged.     He  was  firmly 
attached  to  the  intereft  of  Richard  duke  of  York  ;  and  when  that  nobleman  al- 
ferted  his  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  Eni;land,  Warwick  gave  him  all  the  aflill- 
ance  in  his  power.     In  1455  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Calais,  and  was  alfo 
conftituted  lord  high  admiral  of  England.     Upon  the  death  of  the  duke  of  York, 
he  fupported  the  claim  of  Edward  earl  of  March,  eldeft  (v.n  of  that  nobleman  ; 
who,  chiefly  by  means  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  was  proclaimed  king  on  the  5th 
of  March,  1461.     1  he  year  following,  Warwick,  as  a  recompence  for  his  impor- 
tant fervices,  was  made  keeper  of  the  narrow  feas,  great  chamberlain  of  England, 
confl:ab1e  of  Dover-caflle,  and  promoted  to  feveral  other  high  pofts -,  the  king  alfo 
gave  him  fome  crown  lands,  and  cftatcs  forfeited  by  the  adherents  of  the  houfe 
of  Lancafter.     In  1464  he  was  fent  ambaflador  to  the  French  court,  to  treat  of 
a  marriage  betw^-en  king  Edward  and  the  lady  Bona  of  Savoy,  fiftcr  to  the  queen 
of  France,     While  the  earl  was  abfent  on  this  embafly,  the  king  fuddenly  became 
enamoured  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard   VVideville,  and  even  efpoufed 
that  young  lady,  although  the  earl  of  Warwick  had  fettled  all  the  articles  of  the 
marriage-contrad  between  him  and  the  princefs  Bona.     Warwick  was  extremely 
incenfed  at  this  precipitate  match,  which  he  confidercd  as  the  greateft  infult  that 
coyld  be  offered  to  his  honour  j  but  he  thought  proper  to  diffemble  his  refent- 
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ment  for  a  time.  At  length,  however,-  finding  that  the  new  queen's  relations  be- 
gan to  engrofs  all  places  of  power  and  profit,  and  that  his  own  influence  at  court 
was  confidcrably  diminiflied,  he  formed  the  defign  of  depofing  king  Edward,  and 
reftoring  Henry  VI.  to  the  throne  of  which  he  had  been  deprived.  He  accord- 
ingly raifed  an  army,  and  took  the  king  prifoner,  whom  he  confined  in  M:ddle- 
ham-ca!tle  in  Yorklhire  ;  from  wiience  he  efcaped,  and  returned  to  London.  The 
earl  of  Warvv'ick  now  retired  into 'France,,  to  concert  new  meafures;  and  having 
received  a  fmall  fupply  of  money  and  troops  from  the  French  king,  he  embarked 
for  England,  and  landed  fafely  at  Dartmouth  in  September  1470.  Immediately 
after  his  arrival,  he  was  joined  by  fuch  numbers  of  his  countrymen,  that  in  a  few- 
days  he  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  fixty  thoufand  men.  He  forthwith  caufed 
Henry  VI.  to  be  proclaimed  king,  and  marched  in  purfuit  of  Edward;  who  in 
this  emergency  embarked  on  board  a  fliip  in  the  harbour  of  Lynn,  and  took  re- 
fuge in  Holland.  Warwick  then  releafed  king  Henry  from  the  Tower,  and  re- 
inii^ated  him  on  the  thron?.  He  was  now  appointed  lord  high  admiral,  and  en- 
trufted  with  the  adminiftration  of  public  afi^airs.  Jn  the  mean  time  Edward,  ha- 
ving received  fuccours  from  his  brother-in-law  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  landed  at  Ra- 
venfpur  in  Yorkfliire,  in  March  1471,  and  proceeded  towards  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, which  he  entered  amidlt  the  acclamations  of  the  people;  and  king  Henry^ 
after  a  fix  months  phantom  of  fovereignty,  was  again  fent  to  the  Tower.  On  the 
14th  of  April  following,  a  defpcrate  battle  was  fought  between  the  armies  of 
king  Edward  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  at  Earner,  when  the  earrs  forces  were  to- 
tally routed,  and  he  himfelf,  after  having  performed  every  thing  that  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  moll:  confumniace  general  and  tlie  mod  undaunted  hero,  was  flain,- 
together  with  Jiis  brother  the  marquis  of  Montague. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  famous  Richard  Nevil,  earl  of  Warwick,  who  appears 
to  have  been  the  greateft:  man  of  his  time,  and,  in  fortune,  power,  and  influence, 
was  the  moft  confiderable  fubje6l  that  ever  appeared  in  England.  "He  was  (fays 
Mr.  Hume)  the  greateft,  as  well  as  the  lad,  of  thofe  mighty  barons,  who  for- 
merly overawed  the  crown,  and  rendered  the  people  incapable  of  any  regular 
fylkm  of  civil  government."  He  was  fometimes  called  the  King-Maker,  becaufe 
he  placed  Edward  IV.  upon  the  throne,  and  afterwards,  dethroning  that  prince, 
refi:ored  Flenry  VI.  It  is  obferved  by  Rapin,  that  *'fiice  the  beginning  of  the 
quarrel  between  the  houfes  of  Lancafter  and  York,  the  earl  of  Warwick  had 
made  in  England  fo  great  a  figure,  as  no  fubjeft  had  ever  done  the  like  before 
him.  In  a  word,  he  had  made  and  unmade  kings  juft  as  he  pleafed.  This  (add* 
the  hiftorian)  is  the  moft  glorious  thing  that  could  be  laid  of  a  private  man,  if 
true  glory  confifted  in  excels  of  power."  Indeed,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that 
little  can  be  faid  in  defence  of  the  earl  of  Warwick's  moral  character.  For  it 
appears  evidently,  that  he  facrificed  every  thing  to  his  ambition  j  and  that,  to 
gratify  his  own  paffions  and  private  refentments,  he  made  no  fcruple  of  involving 
his  country  in  all  the  horrors  and  calamities  of  civil  war, 

WATTS  (Dr.  Isaac)  an  eminent  difll^nting  minifter,  and  ingenious  writer, 
•was  born  at  Southampton,  on  the  17th  of  July,  1674,  of  parents  who  were  emi- 
nent for  religion,  and  v/erc  great  fuffcrers  in  the  perfecution  of  the  proteftant  dif- 
fenters,  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  The  uncommon  genius  of  this  their  fon 
early  appeared  ;  for  he  began  to  learn  Latin  at  four  years  of  age,  in  the  know- 
ledge of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  Greek  language,  he  made  a  rapid  progrefs,  un- 
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der  the  care  of  the  reverend  Mr,  Pinhorne,  a  clergyman  of  the  eftaWifhed  church} 
to  whom  the  doiflor  has  infcribed  an  ingenious  Latin  ode  in  his  Hcrce  Lyrkcs. 
He  was  early  taken  notice  of  for  the  fprightlinefs  and  vivacity  of  his  wit;  and  in 
the  year  1690  was  fen:  up  to  London  for  academical  education,  where  he  was 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Thomas  Rt)we.  It  is  reported  of 
him,  that  while  he  r.Tided  in  this  academy,  his  behaviour  was  not  only  lb  inofFen- 
iive,  that  his  tutor  declared,  he  never  once  gave  him  occafion  for  reproof-,  but 
ib  exemplary,  that  he  often  propofed  him  as  a  pattern  to  his  other  pupils  for  their 
imitation.  In  1693  he  joined  in  communion  with  the  church  of  which  his  worthy 
tutor  was  pallor.  When  he  had  finifhed  his  ftudies  at  the  academy,  he  returned 
$0  his  father's  houfe,  where  he  fpent  two  years  in  reading,  meditation,  and  prayer, 
in  order  to  his  being  further  qualified  for  that  great  work,  to  which  he  was  de- 
termined to  devote  his  life,  and  of  the  importance  of  which  he  had  a  deep  fenfe 
upon  his  mind.  In  1696  he  was  invited  by  Sir  John  Hartopp,  baronet,  to  re- 
Cde  in  his  family  at  Stoke-Newington,  as  tutor  to  his  fon  •,  where  he  continued 
four  years,  and  where  his  behaviour  gained  him  fuch  eftecm  and  refpeft,  as  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  intimate  friendQiip,  which  fubfiftcd  between  him  and  his 
pupil  to  the  day  of  his   death. 

He  began  to  preach  on  his  birth-day,  in  1698,  and  was  the  fame  year  chofen 
afTiliant  to  Dr.  Ifaac  Chauncy,  at  tiie  mecting-houfe  near  Duke's-Place.  But  his 
public  labours,  which  met  with  general  acceptance,  were  foon  after  interrupted 
by  a  threatening  illncfs  for  five  months,  which  was  thought  to  be  occafioned  by 
the  fervour  of  his  zeal  in  preaching  the  gofpel  of  Chrifl.  In  March  1701-2  he 
fucceeded  Dr.  Chauncy  in  the  paftoral  office  •,  but  he  was  not  long  after  feized 
with  a  dangerous  iilnefs,  which  confined  him  for  fome  time,  and  from  which  he 
recovered  by  flow  degrees.  Upon  this,  his  congregation  found  it  neceflary  to  pro- 
vide him  with  a  ftated  alTiftant;  and  accordingly  the  reverend  Mr.  Samuel  Price 
was  chofen  to  that  fervice,  in  July  1703.  But  notwithllanding  his  minillerial 
labours  were  by  this  means  eafed,  his  health  remained  very  fluftuating  and  tender 
for  fome  years.  However,  as  it  increafed,  he  renewed  his  diligence  in  fuifilhng 
his  miniftry  ;  and  delighted  and  edified  his  flock  with  his  fermons  in  public,  and 
with  his  entertaining  and  inilrudive  converfation  in  the  vifits  which  he  n-iade  to 
their  families.  It  was  in  this  feafon  of  his  more  confirmed  health,  that  he  formed 
a  fociety  of  the  younger  membtrs  of  his  chuich,  for  prayer  and  religious  con- 
ference'; to  whom  he  delivered  the  fubftance  of  that  excellent  book,  which  he  af- 
terwards publifhed  under  the  title  of  A  Guide  to  Prayer.  Now  he  went  on,  with- 
out any  confiderable  interruption  in  his  work,  and  with  great  luccefs  and  prof- 
perity  to  his  church,  till  the  year  1712,  wher,  in  the  month  of  September,  he 
was  viflred  with  a  violent  fever,  which  broke  his  conftitution,  and  left  fuch  weak- 
nefs  upon  his  nerves,  as  continued  with  him,  in  fome  mealure,  to  his  dying  day. 
Upon  this  occafion,  prayers  were  continually  oflTered  up  for  his  fafety  by  his  con- 
oregation  ;  feveral  days  of  prayer  were  kept  on  his  account,  in  which  many  of 
his  brethren  in  thfe  miniflry  aflilled,  and  prayed  earneftly  for  the  continuance  of 
fo  valuable  a  life  ;  and  Heaven  was  g  acioufly  pleafed  to  anfwer  their  prayers,  by 
adding  to  his  life  more  than  thirty-fix  years  ;  mod  of  them  years  of  feeble  health, 
yet  of  eminent  advantage  to  his  church,  and  to  the  world.  It  was  not  till  0(5lo- 
ber  1716,  that  he  was  able  to  return  to  his  public  miniftry.  In  the  mean  time 
his  aflTiftant  Mr.  Price  was  at  his  requeft  chofen  by  the  congregation  to  be  joint 
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paftor  with  him.  Though  this  long  interval  of  ficknefs  was,  on  feme  account?, 
a  very  melancholy  feafon,  yet  a  kind  providence  made  it  the  happieft  jera  of  his 
life,  as  it  was  the  occafion  of  introducing  him  into  the  family  of  Sir  'I  homas 
Abney,  who,  on  a  principle  of  the  moft  generous  friendfhip  and  compaflion,  took 
him,  in  a  very  languilliing  (fate  of  health,  into  his  houle-.  where,  from  that  mo- 
ment to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  was  abundantly  fupplied  with  whatever  could 
adminifter  to  the  convenience  and  facisfadion  of  his  life:  but  he  ftill  contmued 
to  preach  to  his  congregation,  and  during  that  time  conftantly  devoted  a  fifth 
part  of  his  income  to  charitable  ufes.  In  the  year  1728,  the  univerfities  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  without  his  knowledge,  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  dodlor  of  divinity. 

At  length,  after  a  life  fpent  in  the  fcrvice  of  God  and  mankind,  this  pious 
and  worthy  man  died  on  the  25th  of  November,  1748,  in  the  fevemy-fifth  year 
of  his  age.  His  numerous  writings  have  rendered  his  name  famous  among  peo- 
ple of  every  denomination,  both  in  this  and  other  countries  ;  and  they  have  been 
tranflated  into  fcveral  languages.  His  Lyric  Poems,  his  Pfalms  and  Hymns,  and 
his  Divine  Songs  for  Children,  are  fufficient  proofs  of  his  poencal  talents,  and 
have  palled  through  a  great  number  of  editions.  His  Logic  and  Philolbphy 
have  been  much  admired.  He  alfo  wrote  works  upon  various  other  fubjefts,  and 
prmted  feveral  volumes  of  his  fermons.  He  was  univerfally  beloved  for  the 
mildnefs  and  benevolence  of  his  difpofuion,  and  the  fweetnefs  of  his  manners. 
After   his   death,    his  works  were   colle6led  and    publiilicd   in  fix  volumes  410, 

WAYNFLEET  (William)  bilhop  of  Winchefter,  and  lord  high-chancellor 
of  England,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VL  was  the  Ion  of  Richard  Patten, 
and  was  born  at  Waynflect  in  Lincolnfhire,  from  whence  he  took  his  name.  He 
received  the  firit  part  of  his  education  at  a  fchool  in  his  own  county,  and  com- 
plcred  his  ftudies  at  Oxford,  where  he  applied  himfclf  to  the  (Uidy  of  divinity, 
polite  literature,  and  philofophy.  His  firll  preferment  was  the  place  of  fchooU 
mafter  of  Winchefter  college,  which  having  enjoyed  twelve  years,  he  was  made 
provoft  of  Eton  college;  and,  in  1447,  was  advanced  to  the  biChopric  of  Win- 
chefter, in  which  ftation  his  abilities,  integrity,  and  prudence,  gave  him  a  very 
confiiierabie  weight  in  his  majefty's  councils.  In  0(^ober,  1456,  he  was  appointed 
lord  high  chanceilorof  England,  in  the  room  of  Thomas  Bourchicr,  archbifliop  of  ■ 
Canterbury;  but,  on  the  7ch  of  July,  1460,  being  with  iheking  at  Northampton, 
a  few  days  before  the  fatal  battle  near  that  town,  wherein  his  majefty's  army  was 
defeated,  he  refigned  the  office  of  chancellor.  Notwithftanding  his  attachment 
to  Henry  VI.  upon  Edward  the  Fourth's  eftabiifhment  on  the  throne,  he  was 
treated  by  that  prince  with  great  lenity.  He  was  eminent  for  his  piety,  his  ami- 
able and  obliging  temper,  and  his  unbounded  charity  to  the  poor;  nor  was  his 
love  of  learning,  and  his  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  it,  lefs  confpicuous  ;  for  he 
made,  at  a  valt  expence,  a  very  noble  colledtion  of  books  in  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, and  alfo  founded  Magdalen  college  in  Oxford,  which,  for  building  and 
revenues,  can  be  paralleled  by  few  colleges  in  Europe,  the  endowment  taking  in 
one  prefidenr,  forty  fellows,  thirty  demies,  a  divinity-lefturer,  a  fchoolmafter  and 
ufiier,  four  chaplains,  an  organift,  eight  clerks,  and  fixteen  chorifters.  He  held 
the  fee  of  Winchefter  thirty-nine  years,  and  died  on  the  iich  of  Auguft,  1486 
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after  having  feen,  to  his  great  joy,  the  houfe  of  Lancafler  reflored  in  the  per- 
fon  of  Henry  VII. 

WENTWORTH  (Sir  Thomas)  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Strafford,  was  the 
Ton  of  Sir  William  Wentworth,  of  Wentworth  in  Yorkfliire,  baronet;  and  was 
born  at  London  on  the  13th  of  April,  1593.  He  fpent  fome  years  in  St.  John's 
colleo-e,  Cambridge,  where  he  applied  to  his  ftudies  with  great  diligence,  and 
made'  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  learning.  On  his  quitting  the  univerficy,  he 
.travelled  abroad  for  further  accomplilhments.  In  the  year  16 14,  by  his  fadier's 
death,  he  became  pofTelied  of  the  family  eftate,  and  v/as  appointeid  cuftos  ro- 
tulorum  for  the  county  of  York.  He  reprefented  this  county  in  parliament 
feveral  times,  particularly  in  the  new  parliament  called  on  the  accefiion  of 
Charles  I.  in  which  he  fteadily  oppofed  the  meafures  of  the  court.  His  elo- 
quence gave  him  fuch  great  fway  in  the  houfe,  that  he  was  made  fherift  of 
Yorkfhire  in  order  to  difable  him  from  fitting  in  it;  and,  in  1627,  he  was  im- 
prifoned  by  the  lords  of  the  council,  for  refufing  to  contribute  to  the  royal  loan. 
In  the  fucceeding  parliament  he  exerted  himfelf  with  great  vigour,  infilling 
upon  the  petition  of  rights,  and  obtaining  a  refolution  of  the  houfe,  that  the 
3-edrefs  of  grievances,  and  the  granting  of  iupplies,  lliould  go  together. 
But  at  the  end  of  the  feflion,  the  king  found  means  to  draw  him  off  from  the 
popular  party.  He  was  now  made  prefident  of  the  council  in  the  north,  and 
raifed  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer,  by  the  title  of  vifeount  Wentworth,  of  Went- 
worth-Wood-houfe  ;  he  was  alfo  fworn  of  the  privy-council.  He  was  at  firit^, 
alhamed  of  his  apoftacy ;  but  at  length  defired  an  interview  with  Pym,  to  per-'^' 
fuade  him  to  continue  his  afibciate,  and  to  juftify  his  condud.  Mr.  Pym  laid 
to  him,  "You  have  left  us,  but  I  will  not  leave  you  whilfr  your  head  is  on 
your  flioulders."  About  this  time  he  contraded  an  intimate  friendihip  with  arch- 
bifhop  Laud,  and  became  an  active  fecond  in  all  the  arbitrary  meafures  of 
that  prelate. 

During  his  prefidentlhip  in  the  north  he  exercifed  his  power  with  great  fe- 
.verity,  and,  in  fome  cafes,  even  with  childifh  infolence,  particularly  in  commit- 
ting to  prifon  the  fon  of  lord  Falconberg,  for  not  having  pulled  off  his  hat 
to  him,  though  he  pleaded  that  he  was  talking  to  lord  Fairfax,  and  that  his 
face  was  turned  another  way.  His  behaviour,  however,  recommended  him  to 
his  royal  mafter;  and  in  1631  he  was  appointed  deputy  of  Ireland,  where,  by, 
,his  wife  condud  and  regulations,  he  emancipated  the  crown  from  a  debt  of 
more  than  ioo,oool.  bought  off  all  the  incumbrances  on  the  revenue,  and  made 
an  improvement  of  40,0001.  in  the  yearly  income.  He  provided  too  for  the 
opulency  of  the  clergy  ;  and  brought  the  church  of  Ireland  to  a  conformity 
•with  that  of  England.  But,  during  his  government,  there  were  many  exertions 
of  defpotifm,  and  he  fhewed  a  fondnefs  for  being  pun6tilioufly  treated  with  all 
the  formalities  of  ftate.  He  reprimanded  the  earl  of  Kildare,  the  firit  peer  of 
Ireland,  for  oppofing  his  proportions  to  the  parliament,  and  afterwards  obliged 
him,  without  any  legal  procefs,  to  fubmit  his  title  to  an  eftate  to  his  decifion, 
jand  imprifoned  him  a  whole  year  on  this  bufinefs.  But  his  fentence  of  death 
\againft  lord  Mountnorris,  lies  the  heavieft  on  his  memory  of  any  part  of  his 
adminiftration.'  Wentworth  had  given  Mountnorris's  kinfnian  a  blow  for  having 
accidentally  hurt  h's  foot,  which"  being  mentioned  before  Mountnorris  at  the 
chancellor's,  he  observed,  that  the  gentleman  had  a  brother  who  would  not  have 
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taken  fuch  an  afFront.  He  was,  for  thole  v/ords,  hurried  before  a  court  martial 
and  in  the  fpace  of  two  hours  condemned  to  fuffer  death.  The  king  gave  h 
his  life  J  but  he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  thejuftice  of  his  fentence,  impri- 
fonedfor  three  years,  deprived  of  his  eftate,  and  all  his  employments  both  civil 
and  military.  .  However  his  majefty  was  fo  pleafed  with  Wennvprth's  adniinif- 
tration,  that  he  not  only  raifed  him  to  the  dignity  of  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
but,  on  the  I2th  of  January,  1639,  created  him  baron  of  Raby,  and  earl  of 
Strafford:  he  was  likewife  inftallcd  knight  of  the  garter.  I'he  fame  reafons 
which  procured  him  the  king's  favour,  raifed  againfl  him  the  utmoil  refentment 
of  the  people.  On  the  opening  of  the  long  parliairrent,  in,  1640,  Mr.  Pym, 
his  implacable  enemy,  after  having  harangued  the  houfe  with  all  the  force  of 
his  eloquence  on  the  grievances  of  the  nation,  concluded  with  accufmg  the  earl 
of  Strafford  as  the  greateft  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and  the  greateft 
promoter  of  tyranny,  that  any  age  had  ever  produced.  Upon  this  a  motion 
was  made  that  the  earl  Ihould  be  impeached  of  high  treafon.  Accordingly, 
on  the  nth  of  November,  Mr,  Pym  appearing  at  the.  bar  of  the  houfe  of  lords, 
impeached  him  in  the  name  of  all  the  commons  of  England,  and  defired  that 
he  might  be  fequeftered  from  all  councils,  and  put  into  fafe  cufcody ;  and  the 
lords  immediately  complied  with  the  requeft.  His  impeachment  confifted  of 
twenty-eight  articles,  regarding  his  condudl  as  prefident  of  the  council  of  York, 
as  governor  of  Ireland,  and  as  prime-minifter  in  England. 

His  trial  lafted  eighteen  days,  during  which  he. defended  himfelf  with  fuch 
eloquence  and  addrefs,  that  the  commons,  doubting  whether  the  lords  woi^id 
give  judgment  againft  him,  paffed  a  bill  for  attainting  him  of  high  treafon. 
The  bill  was  ftopped  for  fome  time  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  the  king  tried 
every  method  he  could  think  of  to  appeafe  the  refentment  of  the  commons, 
and  fave  his  faithful  fervant.  But  the  populace,  armed  with  clubs  and  fwords, 
furrounded  his  palace  j  crying  our,  "^juilice,  jultice,"  and  threatening  deftruc- 
tion  to  all  the  royal  family  unlefs  his  majefty  would  confent  to  Strafford's  death. 
The  earl  underftanding  the  dillrefs  the  king  was  in,  generouPiV  wrote  to  him, 
jiot  to  hazard  the  fafety  of  his  family  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  for  his 
fake,  but  pais  the  bill ;  adding,  that  his  confent  would  abundantly  acquit  his 
majefty  in  the  eye  of  heaven,  and  that  he  ftiould  refign  his  life  with' all  the 
chcarfulnefs  imaginable,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  thefavomshe  had  ree'cived 
from  his  fovereign.  After  paffing  two  days  and  nights  in  the  utmoft  perplexity, 
the  king,  with  extreme  reluftance,  figned  a  commiifion  for  pafling  the  bill. 
The  earl  was  accordingly  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  the  i2Lhof  May,  1641,  in 
the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  died  with  furprifing  refolution  and  mag- 
nanimity. After  the  Reftoration,  the  bill  of  attainder  was  reverfed,  as  a  ftain 
to  the  juftice  of  the  nation.  In  1739  the  earl  of  Straftord's  letters  were  pub- 
lillied  in  two  volumes  folio. 

Lord  Clarendon,  fpeaking  of  the  earl  of  Straftbrd,  gives  him  the  following 
charafter  :  "  He  was  (fays  he)  a  man  of  too  high  and  feverc  a  deportment, 
and  too  great  a  contemner  of  ceremony,,  to  have  many  friends  at  court,  and 
therefore  could  not  but  have  enemies  enough.  He  was  a  perfon  of  great  parts, 
and  extraordinary  endowments  of  nature,  not  unadorned  with  ibme  addition 
of  art  and  learning,  though  that  again  was  more  improj'-ed  and  iiluftratcd  by 
the  others  for  he  had  a  readinefs  of  conception,  and  (harpnefs  of -cxprefiion 
)ught  more  than  in  truth  it  was.     His  firft  inclina 
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tions  and  addreffes  to  the  court  were  only  to  eftablifli  his  greatnefs  in  the  country, 
■where  he  apprehended  fbme  a6h  of  power  from  the  lord  Saville,  who  had  been 
his  rival  always  there,  and  of  late  had  ftrengthened  himfelf  by  being  made  a 
privy-counfellor  and  officer  at  court:  but  his  firft  attempts  were  fo  profper-ous, 
that  he  contented  not  himfelf  with  being  fecure  from  that  lord's  power  in  the 
country,  but  refted  not  till  he  had  bereaved  his  adverfary  of  all  power  and  place 
in  court,  and  fo  fent  him  down  a  moil  abject,  difconfolate  old  man,  to  his 
country,  where  he  was  to  have  the  fuperintendency  over  him  too,  by  getting 
himfelf,  at  this  time,  made  loi^d  prefident  of  the  north.  Thefe  fuccefTes,  ap- 
plied to  a  nature  too  elate  and  haughty  of  itfeif,  and  a  quicker  progrefs  into 
the  c^reateft  employments  and  trufl  than  ufual,  made  him  more  tranfported 
v/ich^ifdain  of  other  men,  and  more  contemning  the  forms  of  bufinefs,  than 
haply  he  would,  if  he  had  met  with  fome  interruptions  in  the  beginning,  and 
had  palTed  in  a  more  leifurely  gradation  to  the  office  of  a  ftatefirian.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  cbfervation,  and  a  piercing  judgment,  both  in  things  and  per- 
fons ;  but  his  too  good  ikill  in  perfons  made  him  judge  the  worfe  of  things, 
for  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  in  a  time  when  very  few  wife  men  were  equally 
employed  with  him,  and  fcarce  any  but  the  lord  Coventry  (whofe  trult  was 
more  confined)  whofe  faculties  and  abilities  were  equal  to  his :  fo  that  upon 
the  matter  he  relied  whoUv  upon  himfelf]  and  difcerning  many  defefts  in  moft 
men,  he  too  much  negieded  what  they  faid  or  did.  Of  all  his  paffions  his 
pride  was  the  moll  predominant,  which  a  moderate  exercife  of  ill  fortune  might 
have  correfted  and  reformed ;  and  whieh  was,  by  the  hand  of  heaven,  ftrangely 
punifhed,  by  bringing  his  deftrudion  upon  him  by  two  things  which  he  moil 
defpifed,  the  people,  and  Sir  Harry  Vane.  In  a  word,  th&  epitaph  which  Plu- 
tarch records  that  Sylla  wrote  for  himfelf,  may  not  be  unfitly  applied  to  him  : 
*«Thatno  man  ever  did  exceed  him,  either  in  doing  good  to  his  friends,  or 
in  doing  mifchief  to  his  enemies/'  for  his  ads  of  both  kinds  were  molt  noto- 
rious.-" 

WHARTON  (Thomas)  marquis  of  Wharton,  an  eminent  ftatefman,  v/as 
the  eldeft  fon  of  Philip  lord  Wharton,  and  was  born  about  the  year  1640,,  He 
fat  in  parliament  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  when  he  dif- 
tingu'ifhed  himfelf  by  his  oppofition  to  the  court;  and,  in  1688,  he  joined  the 
prince  of  Orange  at  Exeter,  foon  after  his  landing  ac  Torbay.  Upon  the  ad- 
vancement of  king  William  and  queen  Mary  to  the  throne,  Mr.  Wharton  was  ap- 
pointed comptroller  of  the  houihold,  and  fworn  of  the  privy  council.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  fucceedcd  to  the  title  of  lord  Wharton  i  and,  in  1697,  was 
made  chief  juftice  in  eyre  on  this  fide  the  Trent,  and  lord-lieutenant  of  Oxford-fhire. 

Upon  the  acceffion  of  queen  Anne  to  the  throne,  his  lordfhip  was  removed 
from  his  employments;  and,  in  December  1702,  was  one  of  the  managers  for 
the  lords  in  the  conference  with  the  houfe  of  commons  relating  to  the  bill 
againft  occafional  conformity,  which  he  oppofed  upon  all  occafions  with  great 
vigour  and  addrefs.  In  April  1705  he  attended  the  queen  at  Cambridge,  and, 
among  other  noble  perfons,  wasadmitted  to^thc  degree  of  dodor  of  laws.  In 
the  latter  end  of  that  year  his  lordfhip,  who  was  attached  to  the  Whig  party, 
opened  the  debate  in  the  houfe  of  lords  for  a  regency  in  cafe  of  the  queen's 
demife,  who  fhould  be  empowered  to  ad  in  the  name  of  the  fucceflbr  till  he 
fhould  fend  over  orders  s  and  this  motion  being  fupportcd  by  all  the  Whig  lords, 
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ft  bill  was  ordered  to  be  brought  into  the  houfe  for  that  purpofe.  In  1706  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  connmiffioners  for  the  union  with  Scotland,  and  the 
fame  year  was  created  earl  of  Wharton. '  In  November  1708,  he  was  appointed 
lord-lieutehant  of  Ireland,  where  he  exerted  himfelf  in  producing  unanimity 
among  the  proteftants  of  all  denominations,  that  they  might  be  able  to  defend 
themfelve's  againil  their  enemies  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  his  lordfhip's 
conduft  was  fuch  in  that  great  poil,^  that  the  houfe  of  peers  of  that  kingdom, 
in  their  addrefs  to  the  queen,  returned  their  thanks  to  her  majefty  for  fending 
a  perfon  of  fuch  wifdom  arid  experience  to  be  their  chief  governor.  However, 
in  06tober  17 10,  upon  the  change  of  the  miniftry,  he  delivered  up  his  com- 
mifTion  of  Icrd-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Ormond  ; 
and  he  was  foon  after  feverely  reproached  in  the  Examiner,  and  other  political 
papers,  on  account  of  his  adminiftration  in  that  kingdom,  and  no  writer  at- 
tacked him  with  greater  afperity  than  dean  Swift,  who  endeavoured  to  expofe 
him,  under  the  charader  of  Verres,  though  that  divine  had,  not  long  before, 
folicited  very  earneftly  to  be  admitted  his  lordfhip's  chaplain.  The  earl  oppo- 
fed  with  great  vigour  the  micafures  of  the  court  during  the  four  laft  years  of 
the  queen's  reign,  and  particularly  the  fchifm  bill.  In  September  17 14,  foon 
after  the  arrival  of  George  I.  in  England,  his  lordlliip  wks  made  keeper  of 
the  privy-feal ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  January  following,  created  marquis 
of  Wharton  :  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  thefe  diftindions,  for  he'  died  at  his 
houfe  in  Dover-ftreet  on  the  12th  of  April,  1715,  in  the  feventy-fixth  year  of 
his  age.  Dr.  Smollett  flyles  him  "a  noblem.an  poffefTed  of  happy  talents  for 
the  cabinet,  the  fenate,  and  the  common  fcenes  of  life;  talents,  which  a  life 
o'fpleafure  and  libertinifm  did  not  prevent  hind  from  employing  with  furprifing 
.irigour  and  application." 

t"'- WHARTON  (Philip)  duke  of  Wharton,  fon  of  the  former,  a  nobleman  of  the 
mod  whim.fical,  extravagant,  and  inconfiftent  turn  of  mind,  was  educated  by  his  fa- 
^ther'sexprefsorderathome.  He  early  married  a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  major- 
general  Holmes,  which  difappointed  his  father's  views  of  difpofing  of  him  in 
fuch  a  marriage  as  would  have  been  a  confiderable  addition  to  the  fortune  and 
grandeur  of  his  illuftrious  family ;  yet  that  amiable  lady  deferved  infinitely 
more -felicity  than  fhe  met  with  by  this  alliance.  After  the  death  of  his  father, 
being  free  from  paternal  reilraints,  he  plunged  into  thofe  exceffes  which  ren- 
<deredhimj  as  Pope  exprefies  it, 

-Isf  am  tc  A  tyrant  to  the  wife  his  heart  approv'd, 

^'      '  '''^-  **  A  rebel  to  the  very  king  he  lov'd." 

-'/'In  the  beginning  of  the  year  17 16,  the  young  marquis  began  his  travels: 
%ihdV  a&' he  was  defigned  to  be  inftrufted  in  rhe  ftricftefl  Whig  principles,  Ge- 
^nevawas  thought  a  proper  place  for  his  refidence.  He  firft  pafted  through  Hol- 
"feind,  and  vifited  feveral  courts  of  Germany;  and  being  arrived  at  Geneva, 
^Conceived  fu(^h  a  difguft:  againft  his  governor,  that  he  left  him  and  fet  out  poll 
for  Lyons,  where  he'wrote  a  letter  to  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  who  theji 
refidea  at  Avignon,  to  whom  he  prefented  a  very  fine  horfe,  which  the  cheva- 
'lier  no  fooner  received  ihan  he  fent  a  man  of  quality  to  him,  who  took  hiiis 
ypi^vately  to  his  court,  where  he  was  entertained  with  the  greateft  marks  of 
r •!''■'   ■  cfleeni. 
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■  dftcfem,  and  had  the  title  of  duke  of  Northumberland  conferred  upon  him;  He 
remained  there,  however,  but  one  day,  and  then  returned  to  Lyons,  from  whence 
jie  let  out  for  Paris.  During  his  ftay  in  that  metropolis,'  his  winning  addrefs 
and  abilities  gained  him  the  efteem  and  admiration  of  all  the  Britiih  fubje^ 
of  rank  who  were  there.  .  , 

About  the  latter  end  of  December  1716,  he  arrived  in  England,  whence  he. 
foon.  after  repaired  tQ  Ireland,  where,  though  under  age,  he  was  allowed  to 
take  his  feat  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  immediately  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  not- 
withftanding  his  former  condud,  as  a  violent  partifan  for  the  miniftry ;  in  con- 
iequence  of  which  zeal  the  king  created  him  a  duke.  He  no  fooner  came  of 
age  than  he  was  introduced  into  the  Englifh  houfe  of  lords  with. the  fame  blaze 
of  reputation.  In  a  little  time  he  oppofed  the  court,  and  appeared  one  of  the 
aio'ft  vigorous  in  defence  of  the  bifliop  of  Rochefler ;  and  foon  after  printed" 
his  thoughts  twice  a  week  in  a  paper  called  the  True  Briton,  feverai  thoufands 
of  which  were  difperfed  weekly. 

The  duke's  boundlefs  profufion  had,  by  this  time,  fo  burfhened  his  eftate, 
that  by  a  decree  of  Chancery  it  was  veiled  in  the  hands  of  truftees  for  the 
payment  of  his  debts,  but  not  without  allowing  him  a  provifion  of  1200I. 
per  annum   for  his  fubfiilance.     This  not  being    fuiiicient  to  fu^^port  his  title 

.with  fuitable  dignity  at  home,  he  went  abroad,  and  fhoxie  to.  great  advantage 
with  refpeit  to  his'^erfonal  chara6ter  at  the  imperial  court.  From  rhence  he 
made  a  tour  to  Spain,  where  the  Englifli  miniHer  was  fo  alarmeci  ac  his  ;irrlval, 
as  to  fend  two  expreffes  from  Madrid  to  Londorij-oUpon  die  apprehenfion.  that 
his  grace  was  received  there  in  the  charafter  !of  an  ambaliador;  upon  which 
the  duke  received  a  fummons  under  the  privy-feal  to  .return  home  j  but,  inllead 
of  obeying  it,  he  endeavoured  to  inflame  the  Spanifii  co-drt  againft  that  of  Great 
Britain,  for  exercifing  an  a6t  of  power,  as  he  caiied  it,  within  the  jurifdidion' of 

.  his.  catholic  majefty.  tie  then  ailed  openly  in  the  fervice  of  the  pretender, 
and  was  received  at  his  court  with  the  greateft  marks  of  favour. 

While  his  grace  was  thus  employed,,  his  neglefted  dutchefs  died  in  England 
on  the  14th  of  April,  1726,  without  ilTue  ;  and  foon  after  the  duke  became  vio- 
lently enamoured  of  M.  Oberne,  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  the  queen  of 
Spain,  whofe  fortune  chiefly  conniled  in  her  peribnal  accomplifhments.  All 
his  friends,  and  particularly  the  queen  of  Spain,  oppofed  the  match  3  but  he 
falling  into  a  lingering  fever,  occafioned  by  his  difappointment,  the  queen 
gave  her  confent,  and  they  were  married.  He  then  fpent  iome  thT[-ie.a,t  Rome, 
where  he  accepted  of  a  blue  garter,  aflumcd  the  title  of  duke  of  Northumber- 
land, and  for  a  while  enjoyed  ihe  confidence  'of  the  pretender.  But  not  al- 
ways keeping  within  the  bounds  of  Italian  gravity,  it  became  neceifary  for  him 
to  remiove  from  Rome,  when,  going  by  fea  to  Barcelona,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  king  of  Spain,  acquaii,iting  him  that  he.  would  afTift  at  the  fiege  of  Gibral- 
tar as  a  volunt^^er.  The  king  thanked  him  for  the  honour,  and  accepted  his 
fervice  J  but  the  duke  foon  growing  weary  of  this,  fent  a  refpedful  letter  to 
the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  exprefiing  a  defire  to  vifit  his  court,  but  the  che- 
valier advifed  him  to  draw  near  to  England.  The  duke  feemed  refolved  to 
follow  this  advice,  and  fetting  out  wixh  his  duchefs,  arrived  at  Paris  in  May 
172  I,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Rouen,  where  he  took  up  his  refidence,  and  was 
fo  far  from  making  any  conceflion  to  the  government  oi'  England,  that  he  did 
not  give    hunfelf  the  lead  trouble  about  his  eilate,  or  any  othpr  concern  there  j 

though. 
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though,  on  his  arrival  at  Rouen,  he  had  only  about  600I.  in  his  pofifeflion,  and 
a  bill  of  indiflment  was  preferred  againfl:  him  in  England  for  high  treafon.  Soon 
after  the  chevalier  fent  him  2000 1.  which  he  fquandered'  away  in  a  courfe  of  ex- 
travagance, when,  to  fave  the  charges  of  travelling  by  land,  he  went  from  Or- 
leans to  Nantz,  by  water,  and  (laid  there  till  he  obtained  a  remittance  from  Paris, 
which  was  fquandered  almoft  as  foon  as  received.  At  Nantz  he  was  joined  by 
his  ragged  fervants,  and  from  thence  took  fhipping  with  them  for  Bilboa,  when 
the  queen  of  Spain  took  the  dutchefs  to  attend  her  perfon.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1731,  the  duke,  who  commanded  a  regiment,  was  at  Lerida, 
but  declined  fo  faft  in  his  health,  that  he  could  not  move  without  affiftance, 
yet,  when  free  from  pain,  did  not  lofe  his  gaiety.  He,  however,  received  benefit 
from  fome  mineral  waters  in  Catalonia,  but  foon  relapfed  at  a  fmall  village,  where 
he  was  utterly  deftitute  of  all  the  neceflaries  of  life,  till  fome  charitable  fathers 
of  a  Bernardine  convent  removed  him  to  their  houfe,  and  gave  him  all  the  relief 
in  their  power.  Under  their  hofpitable  roof  he  languifhed  a  week,  and  then  died, 
without  one  friend  or  acquaintance  to  clofe  his  eyes  ;  and  his  funeral  vyas  per- 
formed in  the  fame  manner  in  which  the  fathers  inter  thofe  of  their  own  fra- 
ternity. 

Thus  died  Philip  duke  of  Wharton,  "  who,  like  Buckingham  and  Rochefter 
(fays  the  ingenious  Mr.  Walpole)  comforted  all  the  grave  and  dull,  by  throw- 
ing away  the  brigthefl  profufion  of  parts  on  witty  fooleries,  debaucheries,  and 
fcrapes,  which  may  mix  graces  with  a  great  character,  but  never  can  compofe 
one.  If  Julius  Caefar  had  only  rioted  with  Cataline,  he  had  never  been  emperor  of 
the  world.  Indeed,  the  duke  of  Wharton  was  not  made  for  conquefts ;  he  was 
not  equally  formed  for  a  round-houfe  and  Pharfalia.  In  one  of  his  ballads  he 
bantered  his  own  want  of  heroifm.  It  was  in  a  fong  he  made  on  being  (eized  by  the 
guard,  in  St.  James's  park,  for  finging  the  Jacobite  air,  "  The  king  (hall  have 
his  own  again." 

"  The  duke  he  drew  out  half  his  fword, 
** the  guard  drew  out  the  reft." 

*'  With  attachment  to  no  party,  though  with  talents  to  govern  any  party,  this 
lively  man  changed  the  free  air  of  Weftminfter  for  the  gloom  of  the  EfcuriaJ, 
the  profpfdl  of  king  George's  garter  for  the  Pretender's ;  and  with  indifference 
to  all  religion,  the  frolic  lord  who  had  writ  the  ballad  on  the  archbi(hop  of 
Canterbury,  died  in  the  habit  of  a  capuchin.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an  account 
of  the  works  of  fo  mercurial  a  man,  whofe  library  was  a  tavern,  and  women  of 
pleafure  his  mufes.  A  thoufand  fallics  of  his  imagination  may  have  been  loft. 
There  are  only  two  volumes  in  oftavo,  called  his  Life  and  Writings..  Theie 
contain  nothing  of  the  latter  but  fcventy-four  numbers  of  the  True  Briton,  and 
his  fpeech  in  favour  of  the  bifhop  of  Rochefter.  His  other  works  are  the  bal- 
lads above-mentioned,  the  Drinking-Match  at  Eden-hall,  in  imitation  of  the 
Chevy-Chace,  printed  ,in  a  mifcellany  called  Whartoniana;  and  a  parody  of  a  fong 
fung  at  the  Opera-houfe  by  Mrs.  Tofts.  His  lordlhip  alfo  began  a  play  on  the 
ftory  of  the  Queen  of  Scots." 

WHICHCOTE  (Dr.  Benjamin)  a  learned  divine,  was  born  at  Whichcote- 
Kall  in  Shropfhire,   the  nth  of  March,   1609,  and  was  educated  at  Emanuel 

9  H  college. 
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college,  Cambridge,  of  which   he  was  afterwards  chofen  fellow.     Having  taken 
orders,    he  every   Sunday    in   the  afternoon,    for  almoft  twenty  years   toge'ther, 
preached  in  Trinity  church  Cambridge,  to  great   numbers  of  fcholars,  who  were 
his  conflant  and  attentive  auditors ;  and  in  thofe  wild  and  unfcttled  times,  he  con- 
tributed more  to  the  forming  the  ftudents  of  that  univerfity   to  a   fober  fenfe  of 
religion,  than  any  man  of  that  age.     In  1644  he  was   made  provoft  pf  KiAg's- 
coUege,  which  place  he  loft  at  the  Reftoracion.     In  1658  lie  wrote  a  copy  of  La- 
tin verfes   upon  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell.     On   his   leaving  Cambridge  he 
went  to  London,  and  in  1662  was  chofen  minifter  of  Black-friars  church,  where 
he  continued  till  the  fire  of  London  in   1666,  and  then  retired  to  a  living  which 
he  had   at  Milton  near  Cambridge,  where   he  preached   conftantly,  .relieved  the 
poor,  had   their  children  taught  to  read  at  his  own  charge,  and  made  up  differ- 
ences among  his  neighbours.     At   length  in    1668,   he  was   prefentcd  to    the   rec- 
tory of  St.  Lawrence  Jevvry,  London,  and  during  the  rebuilding  of  that  church, 
preached  before  the  lord-mayor    and  aldermen   at   Guildhall  chapel,  '  for   about 
feven  years.     "When   his  church  was   finifiied,  he  preached  there   twice  a  week, 
and  obtained  the  general  love  and  efteem  of  his  pariihioners.     Going  to  Cambridge 
a  little  before  Ealter,  in  the  year    1683,  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  there  in  May, 
the  fame  year.     Dr.  Tiilotfon,  who  preached  his  funeral  fermon,    obferves,  that 
his  whole  life  was  a  feries  of  the  moft  exemplary  piety  and  devotion,  and  that  he 
was  remarkable  for  his  univerlal  charity  and  goodncfs  •,  his  converfation  was  kind 
an'd  affable,  he  vi^as  flow  to  declare  his  judgment,  modeft  in  delivering  it,  and  ne- 
ver pa'ffion  ate,  nor  peremptory.     Mr.   Baxter  numbers  him  with  the  *' beft  and 
ableft  of  the  conform ifts -,"    and  another   author  fpeaks  of  Chillingworth,  ■Gud- 
worth,  and  Whichcote,  as  "  men  of  manly  thought,  generous  minds,  and  incom- 
parable learning."     1  he  firft  volume. of  Dr.  Whichcote's  Sermons  was  pubiilhed, 
with  a  preface,  by    Anthony  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  author  of  the  Charafterillicsi 
the  three  next  by  Dr.  John  Jeffery,  archdeacon  of  Norwich  ;  and  the  laft  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke.     He  was  a  confiderable  benefadtor   to  the  univerffty  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

WHISTON  (William)  a  pious  Engliifh  divine,  of  uncommon  parts  and 
learning,  but  of  a  very  fmgular  charpder,,  was.borp^-on  the  9th  of  rUeceriYber, 
1667,  at  Norton  in  Leicefterfliire,  of 'which  parifh  Jofiah  Whifton,  his  father, 
was  redor.  He  ftudied  at  Clare-hall  in  Cambridge,  and  haying  bqcome  matter 
of  arts,  and  fellow  of  the  college,  kt  up  for  a  tutor;  when  fuch  was  his  repu- 
tation for  probity  and  learning,  that  archbifliop  T.illotfcxn  lent;  him  his  nephew 
for  a  pupil.  In  1694  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Pr.  More,  then  bifliop  of 
Korwich,  and  foon  after  publifhed  his  New  Theory  of  the:  E^rth,  by  which 
he  obtained  a  great  reputation,  In  1698  bifliop  More  gave  him  the  livimg  .of 
Loweftoft  cum  Kefllngland,  in  Suffolk.'  He  now  preached;twice  ?,yer,y  Sunday, 
and,  at  leafl:  during  all  the  fummer-feafon,  read  ac^iatecheti^ajl  ledune  in  the  even- 
ing, chiefly  for  the  inilrudion  of  adults.  While  bf  poflTefle^  this  Hving,  the  pa- 
rifh-officers  once  applied  to  him  for  his  hand  to  a  li,ce;nce,  jn  ^cder  to  fet  wp  a 
new  ale-houfe;  to  whom  he  anfwered,  "  That  if  they,  woul,d.' -bring  him  a  paper 
to  fign,  for  the  pulling  an  ale-houfe  down,  he  would -certaii^lyjQgn  it,,' bitt  wouild 
never  fign  one  for  fctiing  an  ale-houfe  up." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  he  was  Rims,^  \>yy S^rJfji^tJiieifton  as 
his  deputy  in  the'  Lucafian  profefforihip  oJf.mathem^icSj  and  was  fllftprMfUrdB  clibf^n 

'i     ,  '      '  his 
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his  fijccefTor  in  that  oHiGe ;  'upon  which  he  refigned  his  living  and  went  to  Cam- 
bridge. In  1702  he  pubiilhed  liis  Short  View  of  the  Chronology  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  and  of  the  Harmony  of  the  Four  EvangeliUs ;  and,  in  1706,  his  Ef- 
fay  on  the  Revelation  of  St.  John.  In  1707  he  preached  eight  fermons  upon 
theaccompliflimcnt  of  Scripture-Prophefies,  at  the  lefture  founded  by  the  honour- 
able Mr.  Bo'yle,  Which  he  printed  the  following  year,  with  an  appendix  ;  and  thefe 
were  followed  by  his  F.ffay  on  the  Apoftolical  Con(j;itutions,  which  he  offered  to 
"the  vice-chancellor  for  his  licence  to  be  printed  at  Cambridge,  but  this  was  refu- 
fcd.  His  zeal  in  fupjborting  his  heterodox  notions  with  refpcft  to  the  dodlrine  of 
the  Trinity,  now  alarmed  his  friends,  who  reprefented  the  dangers  he  would  bring 
•upon  himfclf  and  family -by  perfifting  in  his  Arian  principles:  but  all  they  could 
fay  availed  nothing;  ib  that,  in  1710,  he  was  deprived  of  his  profelTorfhip,  and 
baniflied  from  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  At  the  conclufion  of  the  fame  year, 
hejxjblillitd  hi-s  Hiliorical  Preface,  fhewirig  the  Icve'ral  fteps  and  reafons  of  his 
departing  from  the  commonly  received  notions  of  the  Trinity;  and,  in  1711,  ht's 
Primitive  Chriltianity  Revived,  in  four  volumes  odtavo.  He  now  fell  under  the 
laTn  of  the  con-vocation  ;  and  of  their  proceedings  againft  him,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  the- univerfity,  he  publiflied  diftind  accounts,  in  two  append  xes  to  his  Hif- 
torical'  Preface,  when'it  was  prefixed  to  his  Primitive  Chriftia-nity  Revived, 
^  -^^  On  liis  expulfion  from  Cambridge,  he  fettled  in  Londorii  where  he  had  con- 
■  Terences  with  Dr.  Clirk'ej  Mr.  Benjamin  Hoadly,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Winchef- 
ter, -and  othcf  learned -men,  whb  Endeavoured  to  moderate  his  zeal,  which,  how- 
ever, -he  would  nc-t  luffer  to  be  corrupted,  as  he  imagined  it  would  be,  with  the 
leaft  hiij^tuTCof  prudence,  or  worldly  wifdom.  In  'I712,  when  prince  Euo-ene 
of  Savoy  \i'as;'ii"i  Erfgiadd,  Mr.  WhiCton  tmdginirtg  he  had  proved,  in  his  t-ffay 
on  theRtVckti'oh  6f'St.'Joiin,  that  fome  of  the  prophelfies  t-Herein  had  been  ful- 
filled by 'th-at  'general's 'vtftofy  over  the  T-urk^  in  1697,'and  by  the  fucceeding 
peace,  he'^dnted  'a  ^'oti  dedication'in  Latin,  a'ridfixihg  it -to  the  cover  of  a  copy 
of  -f-hat  Effhy,  preien^td''it  to  t-he'prihce,  who  is  faid  tb  ha\^e  replied,  that  hte 
'tiid'not  know  b«  -had  I'he  honour  of  having  been  known  to  St.  John.  However, 
in  return,  he  lent  Mr.  V\  hilton  a  prefent  of  fifteen  guineas. 

ri  .\^.  lyii  rYiandf'tte  two  foilowifng  years^  a  fociety  for  promoting  primitive  Chrif- 
ftia'fiity^ihet  weekly  at  MM'.  'W hilton 's'houfe  in  'Grofs-ftreet,  pratcon-garden,  to 
-y/^kh  -CihtiRi'dns  of-'all  jierfuafiohs'were  equally  admitted.  In  the  year  1719  he 
'■'lilibTiflidd  a -fatiric^l-  ptecc,  e^n'titfed,  a  Letter  of  Thanks  toLr.  Robinf)n,  Bifliop 
•'of  Londod,  for  his  late  Letter  to  his  Clergy- againft  the  Ufe  of  new  Forms  of 
'-S)oxology;"and  this  ironic-al"letter  fo  difple^fdd  Dr.  Sadheverel,  that  he  attempted 
'^O' fhut  him  ■  out  of  St.  Andrews,' 'Holborn,  which  was  then  his  parifh-church. 
In  .1721  a  fubfcripti.on  was  made  for  the  fLrpp6rt'6f''hrs' family,  which  amounted 
"^6'47dl.-  .  For,  -though  he  diewpt'ofiEs-from  reading' aftVbnomical  and  philofophi- 
'eal  le6lure?j  a^d  "^Ifo  from  hi^owrt'pubKtatitons,-' which  Were  very  numerous,  ytc 
'^t?Tefe  of'.themfeivis'Wouid  ha-ve  be^n^yery  infdfRbit'nt';  nor,  when  joined 'with  the 
■*benevc'kncc  and 'charity  of  thofe  wh6  loved  and  efteemed  him  for  his  learninfe-, 
'^iWt^rtty,'^ihd  piety,  '^iki  they  prevent  'his'  bfeing  frequently  in  great  diftrefs.  He 
-iioifrtnirek  Wng^  a  member  <W  th<i;'chi.Tr'(Jh' -of  England,  and  Tfgulariy  frequented 
'ItsHTervke',' thc/eigh'hc  (SSf^pj^roVed'of  m^ny  things  init :  ^•■bilt-'at  laft  be  wenjr'over 
-«6  thy 'Baptms,'' a)id  %tttended  C^r.  Foiber'i  iVicetihg  at'P^htV's-Hall,  Broad^'ftreet. 
-^iit'ftiW  r^ardlefs  of  tHe^appcarancef:df  fingdariiy;ihreli^tnrs  c.OTicerns,  heXoh- 
•ftaimly  rc^e^tW^oud  the  Lord's  prayed  after  the '  hiihiftc'r  Jand  'received  the  facra- 
"""'  mcnt 
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ment  upon  his  knees.     This  confcientlous  and  worthy  man  died  after  a  week's 
illnefs,  on  the  2  2d  of  Auguflr,  1752,  aged  eighty-four. 

Befides  the  books  already  mentioned,  he  publifhed,  i.  Tacquet's  Euclid,  with 
fele6t  Theorems  of  Archimedes,  in  Latin:  2,  PraleSliones  Afironomias :  3.  Pra- 
lecfiones  Phyfico-Mathematka'.  4.  The  Primitive  New  Teftamcnt,  inEnglifh: 
5.  An  ElTay  towards  rertoring  the  true  Text  of  the  Old  T.eftament :  6.  An 
Englilh  tranQation  of  the  Works  of  Flavius  Jofephus,  from  the  original  Greek: 
,7.  The  Sacred  Hiftory  of  the  Old  and  New  Tcftament,  frpm  the  Creation  of  the 
World,  till  the  Days  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  reduced  into  Annals :  8.  Me- 
moirs of  his  own  Life  and  Writings:  9.  The  Literal  Accomplilhmcnt  of  Scrip- 
ture Prophefies  :  10.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke:  11.  The 
Primitive  Eucharift  revived:  12.  Athanafian  Forgeries,  Impofitions,  and  Inter- 
polations :  13.  A  Collcdtion  of  authentic  Records  belonging  to  the  Old  and  New 
Teftament :  14.  A  Volume  of  Sermons  and  Eflays  on  feveral  Subjeds  \  and 
other  works. 

WHITEHEAD  (Paul)  Efq.  a  late  ingenious  writer,  was  the  youngeft  fon  of 
Mr.  Edmund  Whitehead,  and  was  born  in  Caftle-yard,  Holborn,  on  St.  Paul's 
day,  1710;  from  which  circumftance  he  was  baptized  by  ihe  name  of  Paul.  His 
father  very  early  difcovered  a  quick  genius  and  promifing  talents  in  his  fon,  and 
put  him  under  the  tuition  of  a  learned  and  worthy  clergyman,  at  Hitchen  in 
Hertfordfliire,  where  he  received  his  claflical  knowledge.  He  Was  at  firft  intended 
for  bufinefs,  and  for  that  purpofe  was  placed  with  a  mercer  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don. He  afterwards  retired  to  the  Temple,  where  he  ftudied  the  law  with  great 
diligence.  It  was  thence  he  firit  threw  out  his  political  ftjuibs,  and  publicly  ap- 
peared as  an  author,  though  the  bond-debt  in  which  he  was  engaged  to  IMr.  Fleet- 
wood's creditors  confined  him  a  long  time  in  the  Fieet  prifon.  The  firft  whim- 
fical  circumftance,  which  drew  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  him,  was  his  intro- 
dudlion  of  the  mock  proceflion  of  free  mafonry;  and  fo  powerful  was  the  laugh 
and  fatire  againft  that  fecret  fociety,  that  the  anniverfary  parade  was  laid  aftde  from 
that  period. 

Jn  the  conteded  eletftion  for  Weftminfter,  in  1751,  between  lord  Trentham 
.and  Sir  George  Vandeput,  Mr.  Whitehead  engaged  on  the  part  of  Sir  George, 
an>d  exerted  himfelf  with  great  zeal  in  fupport  of  his  intereft,  by  perfonally  head- 
ing great  mobs,  and  writing  fongs  and  paragraphs  for  the  occafion  :  but  here  the 
argumentimi  baculinum  was  fo  prevalent,  that  profecutions  teemed  from  the  fountain 
of  law;  and  the  honourable  Alexander  Murray  fell  under  the  fevereft  rigour  of 
perfecution  and  imprifonment ;  whofe  cafe  Mr.  Whitehead  ftated  in  a  pamphlet  to 
the  world  in  a  very  mafterly  manner. 

The  firft  pieces  of  Mr.  Whitehead  that  drew  him  any  fame,  were  the  State 
Dunces,  a  fatire,  and  another  called  Manners:  the  former  ,^p|>carcd  in  the  year 
1733,  and  was  infcribed  to  Mr.  Pope;  the  latter  was  publifhed  in  1738.  The 
reputation  which  thefe  poems  procured  him,  was  the  means  afterwards  of  pro- 
.  ducing  another  of  the  fame  kind,  under  the  title  of  Honour,  not  inferior  in  the 
j  fpirit  of  poetry  and  patriot  virtue.  Where  Mr.  Whitehead  failed  in  geipius,  Ije 
rofe  in  judgment;  butajnanly  exprpflion,  and  an  eafy-flowing  ftream  of  ppefy, 
marked  his  defcent  from  the  fountain  of  Helicon  j  nor  was  hp  without  true  hu- 
mour, as  his  Gymnafiad  will  prove,  which  was  written  in  ridicule  of  a  bruiifti 
.cuftom  of  boxing,  of  which  the  late  iliuftrious  duke  of  Cumberland  was  a  great 
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encoorager.  This  poem  was  printed  about  tlie  year  1748,  and  addrefled,  in  a. 
burlefque  manner,  "  to  the  moll:  puifTant  and  invincible  Mr.  John  Broughton," 
who  was  the  champion  of  the  athletic  race.  .  Thus  he  defcribes  him,  when  enter- 
ing on  a  battle  with  Stephenfon  : 

,   *'  Now  Neptune's  offspring,  dreadfully  ferene, 
*'  Of  fize  gigantic,  and  tremendous  mien, 
*'  Steps  forth,  and  'midll  the  fated  lifts  appears ; 
*'  Hev'rend  his  form,  but  yec  not  worn  with  years. 
*'  To  him  none  equal,  in  his  youthful  day, 
•    *\With  feather'd  oar   to  fkim  the  liquid  way-, 

"  Or  through  thole  ftreighcs  whofe  waters  Ihm  the  ear, 

**  The  loaded  lighter's  bulky  weight  to  fteer. 

*'  Soon  as  the  ring  their  ancient  warrior  vicw'd, 

"■  Joy  fill'd  their  hearts,  and  thund'ring  Ihouts  enfu'd ; 

"  Loud  as  when  o'er  Thamefis'  gentle  flood, 

"  Superior  with  the  Triton  youths   he  row'd  •,  "* 

"  "While  far  a-head  his  winged  wherry  flew, 

"  Touch'd  the  glad  fhore,  and  claim'd  the  btn^ge  it's  due." 

Gymnasiad,  Book  II. 

After  this  period  Mr.Whitehead  little  concerned  himfelf  with  the  fame  of  wri- 
ting-, nor  have  we  any  material  compofition  of  his  extant,  after  his  Epiftle  to 
Dr.  Thompfcn.  Heamufed  himfelf  with  a  few  light  fongs,  epigrams,  and  other 
poetical  bagatelles-,  and  if  he  finilhed  any  other  work  of  a  more  voluminous  na- 
ture, it  was  deftroyed  in  the  general  conflagration  three  days  before  his  death, 
which  he  fpent  entirely  in  burning  his  papers.  In  1751,  when  his  royal  high- 
nefs  Frederick  prince  of  Wales  died,  with  whofe  partifans  our  author  had  always 
fided,  he  was  made  eafy  in  his  circumftances  by  the  friendfliip  and  munificence  of 
his  generous  patron  lord  Le  Defpencer^  and  from  his  villa  on  Tv.nckenham-heath 
he  iTfued  his  Epifl:le  to  Dr.  Thompfon,  who  was  his  intimate  friend  and  com- 
panion. To  this  hermitage  of  his  Mufe  his  particular  friends  relbrted,  whom  he 
always  entertained  with  a  peculiar,  jocofe  vein  of  humour,  and  fliowed  fuch  a 
conviviality  of  foul,  that  all  were  gay  and  fcflive  Vv-ith  him.  He  was  many  years 
a  favourite_  member  of  the  original  Beef-fteak  Club,  confiding  of  all  fuch,  in 
whatever  rank  of  life,  as  weie  celebrated  for  their  wit  and  pleafantry.  Mr. 
Whitehead  bore  the  excruciating  pains  of  a  tedious  diieafe  with  a  manly  refignation, 
and  at  length,  on  the  30th  of  December,  1774,  laid  down  a  life  which  had  been 
honourably  pafled  in  the  variegated  courfe  of  lixty-four  years.  By  his  will  he 
bequeathed  his  heart  to  his  patron,  in  the  following  words :  "  I  give  to  the  right 
honourable  lord  Le  Defpencer  my  heart  aforefaid,  together  with  50!.  tQ  be  laid 
out  in  the  purchafe  of  a  marble  urn,  in  which  I  defire  it  may  be  depofited,  and 
placed,  if  his  lordfliip  pleafes,  in  fome  corner  of  his  Maufoleum,  as  a  memorial 
of  it's  warm  attachment  to  the  noble  founder."  On  the  13th  of  Auguft,  1775, 
lord  Le  Defpencer  fulfilled  the  laft  requeft  of"  his  friend,  by  depofiting,  in  a 
maufoleum  erefted  for  that  purpofe,  in  his  garden  at  High-Wycomb  in  Bucking- 
hamfliire,  the  heart  of  an  honeft  man.  The  infcription  upon  the  urn  was  as 
follows ; 

'  9  I  V  Paul 
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**  Paul  Whitehead,  Efq. 

"  of  Twickenham, 
"  Obiit  Dec.  30,  .1774. 
"  Unhallow'd  hands,  this  urn  forbear ! 
"  No  gems  or  orient  fpoil 

"  Lie  here  conceal'd but,  what's  more  rare, 

"  A  heart  that  knew  no  guile  !" 

Of  the  many  elegiac  verfes  offered  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Whitehead,  the  fol- 
lowing are  not  the  moft  unworthy  of  our  notice  : 

**  Within  this  urn  lies  Whitehead's  heart— 
"  Ah,  ruthlefs  Death  !  why  didil  thou  part 

"  Such  a  body fuch  a  mind  ? 

"  Surely,  Death,  it  was  unkind  > 

"  Could  not  fo  much  virtue  fave 

"  Such  a  poet  from  the  grave  ? 

*'  But  when  no  trace  remains  of  heart  or  limb,        .,  . 

"  His  works  fhall  be  a  monument  to  him." 

Mr.  Whitehead   left  no  ifTue    by  his  wife  Anne  Dyer,    the  daughter  of  Sir 
Swinnerton  Dyer,  bart.  of  S pains-Hall  in  Eflex,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  the 

year  1735. Life  of  Faul  Whitehead^  ^fhh  Captain  Edmofd  ^homfoHj  prefixed 

to  an  edition  of  his  Works  in  one  iwlume  ^to,  i7  77- 

WHITELOCKE  (Bulstrode)  Efq.  eminent  as  a  lawyer,  politician,  and  hifto- 
rian,  was  the  fonof  Sir  James  Whitelocke,  knight,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
Common-Pleas  •,  and  was  born  at  London  on  the  6th  of  Auguft,  1605.  After  having 
been  educated  in  grammar-learning  at  Merchant-Taylors  fchool,  he  was  fcnt  in 
1620  to  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  of  which  Dr.  Laud,  afterwards  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  was  then  prefident.  He  left  the  univerfity  before  he  had  taken 
a  degree,  and  went  to  the  Middle-Temple,  where  he  acquired  great  fkill  in  the 
law,  as  well  as  in  other  ftudies.  At  the  commencement  of  the  long  parliament, 
he  was  chofen  burgefs  for  Marlow  in  the  county  of  Bucks;  and  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  the  chat;ge  againft  the  earl  of  Strafford,  and 
one  of  the  managers  againft  him  at  his  trial.  In  1642  he  was  made  one  of  the 
deputy-lieutenants  of  Buckinghamlhire ;  and  in  1643  was  named  one  of  the  com- 
miflloners  to  treat  of  peace  with  the  king  at  Oxford,  and  one  of  the  lay-gentle- 
men to  fit  among  the  affembly  of  divines.  In  1645  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commiflioners  of  the  admiralty,  as  alfo  one  of  the  parliament's  commifTioners  at 
the  treaty  of  Uxbridge.  The  next  year  he  was  fent  for  to  Oxford  by  general 
Fairfax,  who  was  then  befieging  that  city;  and  being  admitted  a  member  of  his 
council  of  war,  he  often,  out  of  the  particular  regard  he  had  for  fhe  univerfity, 
ejfprelTed  great  unwillingnefs  to  have  any  damage  done  to  it,  and  urged  that  ho- 
nourable terms  might  be  offered  to  the  garrifon  there.  In  Oftober  1648  he  was 
chofen  attorney  of  the  d-uchy  of  Lancafter,  He  Toon  after  retired  into  the  country, 
that  he  might  have  no  concern  in  the  king's  trial  and  condemnation.  In  Febrii-. 
ary  1648-9,  after  the  death  of  Chailes  I.  he  was  made  one  of  the  commiflioners 

of 
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of  the  ne^  ^reat  leal  of  the  commonwealth,  and  likewife  one  of  the  council  of 
ftate.  In  June  following  he  was  eleded  high  fteward  of  the  city  of  Oxford; 
and  in  July  was  conftituted  keeper  of  the  king's  library  and  medals.  In  Novem- 
ber 1653  he  was  fent  ambaffador  to  Sweden,  where  he  was  particularly  honoured 
by  queen  Chriftina.  He  returned  from  thence  in  the  fucceeding  year  •,  and  in 
1657  was  dignified  by  the  proteftor  Cromwell  with  the  title  of  lord  Whitelocke: 
In  1659  he  was  appointed  prefident  of  the  council  of  ftate,  one  of  the  committee 
of  fafety,  and  keeper  of  the  great  feal.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  fame  year  he 
retired  into  the  country,  for  fear  of  being  fent  to  the  Tower  by  fome  powerful 
members  of  the  rump  parliament,  then  newly  reftored ;  and  ai  his  departure  left 
the  great  feal  in  the  hands  of  his  wife,  who  delivered  it  co  Lenthall  the  fpeaker. 
From  this  period  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Whitelocke  lived  in  retirement, 
chiefly   at   Chilton    in   Wiltfhire  5    where   he   died    on   the    28th   of    January, 

In  1682  was  publifhed  his  famous  work,  entitled,  «  Memorials  of  the  Englifh 
Affairs,  or  an  Historical  Account  of  w-hat  pafled  from  the  beginning  of  the  Reign 
of  King  Charles  the  Firil  to  King  Charles  the  Second's  happy  Reftoration ; 
containing  the  public  Tranfaftions  civil  and  military,  together  with  the  private 
Confultations  and  Secrets  of  the  Cabinet"  in  folio,  He°alfo  wrote  "Memorials 
of  the  Englifh  Affairs,  from  the  fuppofed  Expedition  of  Bru^te  to  this  lOand,  to 
the  end  of  the  Reign  of  King  James  the  Firft,'?  publifhed  in  1709,  folio. 

"  Bulflrode  Whitelocke  (fays  Mr.  Granger),  who  was  equally  eminent  for  ca- 
pacity and  integrity,  deferves  a  diflinguifhed  place  among  the  writers  of  Englifh 
hiflory.  .  He  had  a  great  fhare  in  thofe  tranfaftions  of  which  he  has  given  us  an 
account;  and  is,  in  point  of  impartiality,  at  leaft  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  lord 
Clarendon  himfelf.  He  was  a  man  of  a  clear  and  cool  head,  yet  zealous  in  the 
caufe  which  he  efpoufed ;  but  he  was  very  rarely  mifled  by  his  affeftions,  and 
was  never  known  to  be  tranfported  to  bigotry.— His  knowledge  in  the  laws  was 
very  extenfive  i  his  judgment,  his  experience,  his  dexterity  and  addrefs  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  aflfairs,  were  no  lels  extraordinary.  He  was  a  leading  member  of 
the  houfe  of  Commons,  and  a  principal  commiffioner  in  the  treaties  of  Oxford 
and  U-xbridge.  His  candour  was  conlpicuous  in  the  warmed  debates ;  and'thouo-h 
he  flill  adhered  to  the  fide  that  was  uppernioft,  it  appears  to  have  been  more 
owing  to  his  moderation  than  the  flexibility  of  his  principle 
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WHITGIFT  (John)  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  was  defcended  of  an  ancient 
family  in  Yorkfhire ;  and  was  born  at  Great  Grimfby  in  Lincolnfliire,  in  1530. 
The  early  part  of  his  education  was  managed  by  his  uncle  Robert  Whitgift,  who 
was  an  abbot ;  and  who  ufed  to  fay,  that  "  the  Romifh  religion,  he  was  fure,'could 
not  continue  long  -  becaufe  (laid  he)  I  have  read  the  whole  Scriptures  over  and 
over,  and  could  never  find  therein,  that  it  was  founded  by  God."  He  was  af- 
terwards fent  to  St.  Anthony's  fchool  in  London,  and  was  lodged  with  an  aunt 
m  St.  Paul's  Churdh-Yard.  Imbibing  when  very  young,  a  relifh  for  the  doftrines 
of  the  reformation,  he  constantly  refufed  to  go  to  mafs ;  upon  which  his  aunt 
refolved  to  entertain  him  no  longer  under  her  roof,  imputing  all  her  lofil^s  and 
inisfortunes  to  her  harbouring  fuch  aji  heretic;  and  at  parting  told  him,  that  "  fhe 
thought  at  firft  fhe  had  received  a  faint  into  her  houfe,  but  now  flie  perceived  he 
was  a  devil,''     He  efcaped  the  plague,  while  he  was  here,  in  'a  manner  next  to 
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niifanulous-^iQ  wascbeci-fell{)vt;.^it^';&t»>Uier  feh^olTboy,,  jwho  died  f>f  it',- and, 
b^riiiliiUke,  being -thirfty,  idfank. off,  Ki;}  i|r Ifie* ^.thinjting  it  was. beer;  yet  no  harm, 
bc&ll  him  from  this;  cii?cum(tan'cfe;:>.''j4' i5'4:8'jhe  ~was;fent  tp.^Queen'S'College;  Fn. 
.Cambridge,  and  foon  after  'removed'  ta-Fembrok'e-Hail,  where  John  Bradford,' 
£he  martyr,  was  his  tutor.  He  took. -the  diegfees  iri  arts,in  1554  and  1557,  having; 
ieen  choi'en  fellow  of  .PeterTHoureiil!i  155^  i  and  jn  15-60  entered  into  holy  orders. 
■His  grcaC:  parts  and  learning  recomm^nd^dihim'to  the  notice  of  Cox  biihop  of 
Ely,  who  tnade  him  his  chapiain^  a,n/4[gavie  him  the  reftory  of  Feverfham  in  Canji,- 
bridgefhire.  In  1563  he  commenced  bachelor  of  divinity  r,  and  the  ^ fame  year> 
was  chofen  lady  IMargaret's  divinity-profcflor  at  Cambridge.  ,^    ..-.[' 

About  the  year  1565,  he  was  brought  up.  to  court  to  preach  before  queen 
Elizabeth,  to  whom  he  gave.fo  mucli.fatisfadion,  that  fhe  immediately  caufed 
him  to  be  fworn  her  chaplain,  [t}  1567, he  was  eletfted  mafter  of  Pembroke-Hall 
in  Cambridge  5  and,  about  three  months  after,  was  made  by  the  queen  mafter  of 
Trinity-College  in"  that  liniverfuy.  Thc^  fame  year  he  was  appointed  to  keep  the 
commencement-a6l  for  his  degree  of  dp^^^Lur  of  divinity  ;  and  his  thefis  on  this 
occafion  was.  Papa  eji  Hie  Antichrifius^  i.e.;,  The  Pope  is  Antichrift.  He  was  alfo 
about  the  fame  tit^ie  made  regius  proklTor  of  divinity.  In  157 1  he  was  eleded 
vice-chancellor  of  the  univcrfity  of  Cambridge,  The  year  following  he  began 
to  wage  openly,  that  wa^  \yith:t]ie. puritans,, iVyhich  .lafted  tp  the  end  -of  his  life, 
by  publifhing  "  An  A'nTwer  to  -a  certain  Libel,  entitled ,  An  Admonition  to 
the  Parliament."  This  Admonition  contained  ;two  parts,  and^^was  written, du- 
ring the  difpqtes  concerning,  thje-  ecclefialticalhaTDits  ^a,i;i(d,cere_monies.,,.  It  totally 
condemned  the  church  of  England,  and  the  m.iniftry  of  it  j,  and  aflerted,  that 
we  had  neither  a  right  minijiry  of  Gcd,  npr  a  right  government  of  the 
church;  and  bitterly  inv-eighed  againft  the  book  for  ordering  minifters  and 
deacons,  which  was  ftiled  in  it  the  pontifical.  .' To  Whirgift's  anfwer  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Cartwright  publiflied  a  reply  ;  which, qccafioned  Whitgift  to  write  .a.  defence 
in    1573,    to   which  Cartwright  publifhed  a  fecond  reply.  .     ,,        . 

Dr.  Whitgift's  labours  in  defence  of  the  eftabliflied  church,  and  jiis  zeal 
againft  the  puritans,  v/ere  the  means  of  his  being  promoted  to  the  deanery 
of  Lincoln-,  and  in  1576  he  was  made  bifliop  of  Worcefter.  The  queen  had 
her  eye  upon  him  to  prefer. him  to  the  higheft  ecclefiaft ical  honour,  tome  time 
before  her  inten'ions  took  place^  and  (lie  was  inclined,  .  as  was  faid,  to  put 
him  into  archbifliop  Grindall's  room  before  that  prelate's  death.  It  is  certain 
that  Grindal  was  defirous  of  refigning,  and  equally  defirous  that  -Whitgift 
fhould  fucceed  him-,  but  Whirgirt  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  comply  with 
this,  and  in  prefence  of  the  queen  begged  her  pardon  for  not  accepting  the 
archbiftiopric  on  any  condition  whatever,  during  the  life  of  the  other.  Grin- 
dal however  dying  in  1583,  Whitgift  was  chofen  his  fuccefTor  in  the  fee  of 
Canterbury ;  and  in  this  poil  he  ad:ed  with  great  vigour,  efpecially  againft  the 
puritans;  upon  v/hich  account  he  was  reviled  in  the  moft  fcurrilous  terms  in 
a  piece  called  Martin  Mar-Prelate,  and  in  other  pamphlets  publifhed  by  fome 
of  that  party.  He  died  on  the  29th  of  February,  1603-4,  and  was  interred 
in  the  parifh  church  of  Croydon,  where  a  monument  was  erecfled  to  his  me- 
mory. 

Stow,  in  his  Annals,  tells  us,  that  *' he  was  a  man  borft  for  the  benefit 
of  his  country,  and  the  good  of  the  church  j  wherein  he  ruled  with  fuch  mp- 
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deration,  as  to  continne  all  his  life  in  his  prince's  favour  :"  and  Fuller*,  in  his 
Church  Hillory,  ftiles  him  "  the  worthieil  man  that  ever  the  Englifli  hierarchy 
did  enjoy."  He  erefted  aahofpital,  free-fchool,  and  chape!,  at  Croydon.  It 
fhould  be  obferved  here,  to  the  honour  of  this  illuftrious  prelate,  that  he  was 
*'  the  great  reltorer  of  order  and  difcipline  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambrido-e, 
when  deeply  wounded,  and  almoft  funkj"  and  that,  for  his  fake,  the  falary  of 
the  lady  Margaret's  profefforfhip  was  raifed  from  twenty  marks  to  twenty  pounds. 
it  is  alfo  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  great  Sir  Francis  Bacon  ftudied  under  him, 
when  he  was  at  Trinity-College. 

WICKHAM,  or  Wykeham,  (William)  bifliop  of  Winchefter,  founder  of 
New-College  in  Oxford,  and  alfo  of  Winciiefter  College,  was  born  at  the  vil'- 
lageof  Wickham,  in  Hampfhire,  in  1324.  He  ftudied  at  a  fchool  in  Winchefter; 
but  it  is  not  certain,  that  he  was  ever  a  Undent  at  either  of  the  univerfities. 
His  patron,  Nicholas  Uvedale,  being  made  governor  of  the  province  of  South- 
ampton, appointed  him  his-  counfellor  and  fecretary,  and  he  could  not  have 
made  choice  of  a  fitter  perfon  for  that  employment:  for  fcarce  any  man 
in  that  age  either  wrote  or  fpoke  more  politely  than  Wickham  :  for  this  reafon, 
Edington,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  and  lord  high  treafurer  of  England,  made 
him  his  fecretary  three  years  after,  and  a.t  length  recommended  him  to  king 
Edv/ard  III.  That  prince  took  him  into  his  fervice  ;  and  as  Wickham  under- 
ftood  geometry  and  architediure,  he  v/as  appointed  furveyor  of  the  royal  build- 
ings. It  was  by  his  advice  and  perfuafion,  that  the  king  was  induced  to  pull 
down  great  part  of  Windfor  caftle,  and  to  rebuild  it  in  the  magnificent  man- 
,ner  in  v/hich  it  now  appears;  and  the  execution  of  this  great  work  was  com- 
mitted entirely  to  him.  He  had  likewife  the  foie  diredion  of  the  building  of 
Queenborough  caftle.  Thefe  employments  he  executed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
to  gain  a  confiderable  place  in  his  mafter's  favour  and  aftedlions:  but  his  ene- 
mies giving  a  malicious  turn  to  an  infcription  which  he  had  put  on  the  palace 
of  Windfor,  expofed  him  for  a  fnort  time  to  the  king's  difpleafure.  The  words 
of  the  infcription  are,  "  This  made  Wickham,"  which  have  an  ambio-uous 
meaning,  fignifying  either  This  was  made  by  Wickham,  or  This  advanced  the 
fortune  of  Wickham.  Thofe  who  wiftied  him  ill  interpreted  them  in  the  for- 
mer fenfe,  and  hinted  to  the  king,  that  he  infolently  afcribed  all  the  glory  of 
it  to  himfelf.  His  majefty,  being  highly  exafperated,  reproached  Wickham  j 
but  was    appeafed,  and  even  laughed,    after  hearing  his  anfwer;  he  replying, 

*  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller,  an  eminent  hiftorian  and  divine,  v.?s  born  at  Aldwincle  in  North- 
amptonlhire,  in  1608,  and  received  his  edrcation  in  t!ae  imiverfity  of  Cambridge.  His  firft 
ftation  in  the  church  was  that  of  miiiifter  of  Sr.  Bennet's  pariih  in  Cambridge  ;  w  hence  he  role 
fiiccefiively  to  be  a  prebendary  in  tlic  cathedral  of  ^'aliliury,  re^or  of  Broad-Windfor  in  Doriet- 
liiire,  and  le(fturer  vt'  the  Savoy  in  London  ;  but  adhering 'to  king  Cb.arles  I.  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war,  he  was  deprived  by  the  parliament  of  all  his  preferments.  He  continued 
however,  during  the  troubles  that  enfued,  to  exeicife  his  talents  as  a  preacher,  being  appointed 
chaplain  to  lord  Hopton,  one  of  the  co;nmanders  in  the  royal  arm).  About  the  year  164S  he 
was  prefented  to  the  recflory  of  Waltham-Abbey  in  ElTcX  ;  and  upon  the  Relloration,  he  re- 
covered his  prebend  of  Salisbury,  was  created  doctor  of  divinity,  and  made  chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  his  majefty.  He  died  on  the  i6tli  of  Auguft,  1661.  His  Hillory  of  the  Holy  War  his 
Holy  and  Profane  State,  his  Church  Hiftory  of  Britain,  his  Pifgah-Sight  of  Pnlcftine,  h\s^ Ahel 
Rcdi'vi'vus,  and  his  Hiftory  of  the  Worthies  of  England,  are  the  moll  confiderable  of  his  works. 
Of  thefe,  the  Church  Hillory  is  the  niolt  erroneous  j  the  Pifgalj-Sight  the  moft  exad  ;  and  his 
Hiftory  of  the  Worthies  the  moft  elUinable.  ,  ■ 
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with  a  fmile,  that  his  accufers  muft  either  be  extremely  malicious,  or  extremely 
ignorant  of  the  rules  of  grammar^  fmce  the  true  meaning  of  the  infcription 
wasj  "  J  am  the  creature  of  this  palace;  to  it  I  owe  the  favour  indulged  me 
by  my  ibvereign,  who  has  raifed  me  from  a  low  condition  to  an  exalted  for- 
tune/' 

',  From  this  time,  the  king  was  continually  heaping  on  him  preferments  both 
ecclefiallical  and  civil,  and  Wickham  ran  through  a  long  lift  of  promotions  in 
the  church,  from  his  being  made  reftor  of  Pulham  in  Norfolk,  in  1357,  which 
was  his  firfc,  to  his  being  raifed  to  the  fee  of  Winchefter,  in  1366  ;  his  advance- 
ment in  the  ftate  all  the  while  keeping  pace  with  thefe  preferments.  Thus,  in 
1359,  he  was  conftituted  chief  warden  and  furveyor  of  the ,  king's  caftles  at 
Windfor,  Leeds,  Dover,  andHadlamj  in  1363,  warden  and  jufticiary  of  the 
king's  forefts  on  this  fide  the  Trent;  in  1364,  ^keeper  of  the  privy-feal ;  and, 
two  years  after,  fecretary  to  the  king.  Soon  after  his  advancement  to  the  fee 
of  Winchefter,  he  was  appointed  lord  high  chancellor,  and  prefident  of  the 
council.  That  he  might  at  once  -difcharge  the  feveral  duties  of  his  employ- 
ments, both  eccleiiaftical  and  civil,  he  endeavoured,  on  the  onejiand,  to  regu- 
late his  own  life  according  to  the  ftritieft  maxiifis,  and  to  promote  to  benefices 
only  fuch  parifti-priefts  as  were  able  to  give  due  inftru6lions  to  their  pariftiioners, 
and  at  the  fame  time  led  exemplary  lives;-  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  endea- 
voured to  the  utmoft  of  his  power  to  have  juftice  impartially  adminiftered.  In 
1371   he  refigned  the  great  leal. 

At  length  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancafter,  fet  every  engine  at  Vv^ork  to 
ruin  Wickham,  and  procured  articles  of  impeachment  to  be  brought  againft 
him  ;  whereupon  our  prelate  was  condemned  to  lofc  all  the  temporalities  of  his 
billiopric,  without  being  allowed  time  for  putting  the  papers  in  order  that  v/ere 
neceffary  for  his  defence.  But  king  Edward,  fufpeding  the  injuftice  of  the  fen- 
tence,  and  that  the  dulce  of  Lancafter  was  concerned  in  fome  plot,  reftored  to 
Wickham  all  that  the  duke  had  divefted  him  of,  and  died  a  few  days  after,  in 
1377.  Richard  II.  who  fucceeded  him,  being  but  eleven  years  of  age,  the 
duke  of  Lancafter,  then  prefident  of  the  council,  revived  the  accufations  againft 
the  bifhop  of  Winchefter;  but  that  prelate  refuted  them  with  fuch  ftrength  of 
argument,  that  he  was  fully  cleared.  He  at  length  founded  two  noble  col- 
leo-es,  one  at  Oxford,  and  the  other  at  Winchefter;  and  while  he  was  exerting 
his  utmoft  endeavours  to  improve  thofe  magnificent  foundations,  he  was  called 
to  court,  in  1389,  and,  almoft  in  fpite  of  hirnfelf,  made  lord  high  chancellor, 
which  poft  he  refigned  in  1391.  This  able  ftatefman,  "^nd  munificent  prelate, 
died  at  South-Waltham,  the  27th  of  September,  1404,  aged  eighty  years  i  and 
was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  Winchefter. 

WICKLIFF  (John)  the  celebrated  Englifh  reformer,  or  more  properly 
the  father  of  the  Reformation,  was  born  in  the  north  of  Encland,  about  the 
year  1324.  His  parents,  who  defigned  him  for  the  church,  fent  him  to  Queen's- 
coUege  in  Oxford,  then  juft  founded.  He  did  not,  however,  in  that  new-efta- 
bliftied  houfe,  meet  with  the  advantages  for  ftudy  which  he  expelled,  and  there- 
fore removed  to  Merton-college.  His  application  to  his  ftudies  was.  very  great : 
he  is  faid  to  have  committed  to  memory  the  moft  abftrufe  parts  of  the  works 
of  Ariftotle.  Elis  attention  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  engaged  by  the  logic 
of  that  philofopheri    in  which  he  was  fo  converfant,  that  he  became  a  moft 
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fubtle  difputant,  and  reigned  in  the  fchools  unrivalled.  He  then  proceeded  to 
his  theological  ftudies,  and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  all  the  niceties  and  fubtle 
diftinftions  of  fchool-divinity.  His  fuperior  penetration,  however,  foon  enabled 
him  to  difcover  the  iinprofitablenefs  of  thefe  ftudies.  He  chofe,  therefore,  a 
more  fnnple  and  rational  method  of  enquiring  after  truth  ;  he  took  the  plain  text 
of  fcripture  into  his  hands,  uncorrupted  by  commentators  and  fcholaftic  divines, 
and  endeavoured  to  difcover  the  true  fenfe  of  the  facred  writings,  without  regard- 
ing, or  implicitly  alTentlng  to,  any  prevailing  or  eftabliflied  fyftem.  By 
this  method  of  inveftigating  truth,  he  attained  that  noble  freedom  of  thought,  • 
by  which  his  writings  were  afterwards  fo  much  diftinguifhed  ;  and  which  pro- 
cured him  among  his  cotemporaries  the  title  of  the  Evangelic  Do6lor.  To 
thefe  ftudies  he  added  that  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  is  faid  to  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  the  municipal  laws  of  his  country.  As  he  continued 
thus  to  extend  his  knowledge,  he  increafed  alfo  in  reputation ;  and  was  refpeded 
not  only  as  an  able  fcholar,  but  as  a  man  of  piety  and  virtue, 

Wickiiff  drew  upon  himfelf  the  public  attention  in  a  more  particular  man- 
ner, by  his  defence  of  the  univerfiry  againll  the  mendicant  friars.  Thefe  reli- 
gious, who  firtt  fettled  in  Oxford  in  1230,  had  made  themfelves  very  trouble- 
fome  to  the  univerfity,  by  letting  ^up  a  different  intcred,  aiming  at  a  diftindju- 
rifdidion,  and  fomenting  feuds  between  the  fcholars  and  their  fuperiors,  and  in 
many  other  refpefts ;  fo  that  the  univerfity  were  obliged  to  curb  them  by  fevere 
ftatutt^s.  By  thefe  means  the  foundation  of  an  endlefs  quarrel  v/as,  laid  between 
•them.  The  friars  appealed  to  the  pope,  and  the  fcholars  to  the  civil  power-, 
and  fometimes  one  party  prevailed,  and  foinetimes  t!ie  other ;  fo  thdt  the  caule 
became  {o  general,  that  an  oppofition  to  the  friars  was  confidered  as  the  teft  of 
a  ftudent's  attachment  to  the  univerfity.  Whiift  things  were  in  this  fituation, 
the  friars  had  imbibed  a  notion,  which  they  zealoufly  propagated,  that  Chrill  was 
a  common  beggar,  that  his  difciples  were  alio  beggars,  and  that  begging,  by 
their  example,  was  an  inftitution  of  the  gofpel.  VVicklilT,  who  had  long  defpi- 
fed  thefe  fiiars  on  account  of  their  ufelefs  and  lazy  lis'es,  confidered  this  as  a  fair 
opportunity  of  expofmg  them.  ^  He  therefore  drew  up  and  publiflied  a  treatife 
againft  able  beggary;  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  difference  JDet^veen  the  pover- 
ty of  Chrill  and  that  of  the  friars,  and  fhewed  the  obligations  which  all  Chriftians 
lay  under,  to  labour  in  fome  way  or  other  for  the  good  of  fooety.  He  alfo 
.proved  the  friars  to  be  an  infamous  and  ufelefs  fct  of  men,  who  wallowed  in  lux- 
ury, and  were  fj  far.  from  being  objtds  of  charity,  that  they  were  a  difgrace, 
not  only  to  religion,  but  even  to  human  fociety.  This  piece  made  a  great  im- 
preffion  on  the  generality  of  the  people,  and  likewife  increafed  his  reputation  with 
m.en  ot  fenle  and   learning. 

[  The  univerfity,  from  this  time,  began  to  confider  Wickiiff  as  one  of  their 
principal  chan-.pions;  and  in  confequence  of  the  reputation  which  he  had  acqui- 
red, he  was  foon  after  preferred  to  the  mafterfliip  of  Baliol-college,  and  about 
the  year  1365  was  chofen  v/arden  of  Canterbury-hall.  He  did  not,  however, 
long  enjoy  this  lall  dignity  in  peace-,  for  he  foon  found  himfelf  involved  in  dif- 
ficulties, in  confequenc^e  of  it.  He  was  fcarcely  ellablilhed  in  it,  when  archbi- 
fhoplflip,  the  founder  of  the  hail,  died,  and  was  fuccecdrd  in  the  fee  ot  Can- 
terbury by  Langham  bifhop  of  Ely,  a  prelate  who  had  fpent  his  life  in  a  rloif- 
.ter.  The  monks  who  had  been  cjeded  from  Canterbury-hall,  took  advantage  of 
this  opportunity,    and  made  immedi.".te  application  to  the  new  archbifhop,    not 
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doubting  his  good-will  to  their  order.  Langham  readily  efpoufed  their  caufe, 
€Je<fted  WicklifF,  aad  the  feculars  his  companions,  and  fequeftered  cheif  revenues." 
So  manifeft  a  piece  of  injuftice  raifed  a  general  outcry-,  and  Wick lii^'s  friends 
advifcd  him  to  appeal  f.o  the  pope.  His  holinefs  appointed  a  cardinal  to  hear 
the  caufe,  who  decided  it  in  favour  of  the  cnoflkSv  and  ordered  v that  Wickliff 
and  his  afTociates  fli^.uld  leave  the  college. 

It  has  been  infiriuated,  by  the  enemies  of  Wickliff,  chat  his  chief  motive  for 
oppofing  popery,  was  his  refentment  againft  the  court  of  Rome,  for  determining 
his  fuit,  relative  to  the  wardenfhip  of  Canterbury-hall,  againit  him.  Ihis  infi- 
nuation  will,  however,  appear  to  be  totally  void  of  foundation,  if  it  be  confi- 
dered,  that  his  book  in  which  he  difallowed  the  pope's  right  to  the  tribute-money 
from  England,  was  prior  to  the  determination  of  his  fuit.  Indeed,  his  appearing 
{o  openly  againd  the  papal  f;:re,  at  the  time  when  his  caufe  was  depending  ac  Rome, 
is  the  ftrongelt  evidence  of  his  integrity. 

Wickliff  ftill  continued  to  refide  at  Oxford  ;  and  his  friends,  about  this  time, 
procured  him  a  benefice  there.  And  the^  divinity-profeffjr's  chair  falling  vacant 
loon  after,'  he  took  a  dodlor's  degree,  and  was  elefted  into  it.  This  fituation 
appears  to  have  been  very  agreeable  to  Wickliff,  as  ic  afforded  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  throwing  fome  light,  as  he  imagined,  upon  fome  important  fubjeds  of 
religion.  He  was  now  fully  convinced,  by  a  long  courfe  of  reafoning,  that 
the  Romifli  religion  was  full  of  errors.  He  was  firft  led  into  this  train  of 
thinking  by  the  loofe  and  immoral  lives  of  the  monaftic  clergy  •,  and  was  confirmed 
in  it  by  his  refearches  into  antiquity.  It  was,  however,  a  bold  undertaking,  and 
■which  required  the  utmoft  caution,  to.,  oppofe  errors  of  fuch  long  ftanding; 
which  had  been  fo  deeply  rooted,  and  fo  widely  fpread.  He  refolved,  for  a  be- 
ginning, to  make  an  attack  on  the  monaftic  clergy,  whom  he  inveighed  againft  in 
his  public  ieftures  with  great  feverity.  He  reprefented  them  as  a  fet  of  men, 
who  profeffed  indeed  to  live  like  faints,  but  who  had  fo  far  degenerated  from 
their  original  inftitution,  that  they  were  become  a,  fcandal  to  their  founders.  Men 
might  well  cry  out,  he  faid,  againft  the  decay  of  religion;  but  he  could  lliew 
them  from  whence  this  decay  proceeded.  Whilft  the  preachers  of  religion  never 
inculcated  religious  duties,  but  entertained  thel  people  with  idle  ftorics,  and  lying 
miracles  J  whilft  they  never  inforced  the  nectffity  of  a  good  life,  but  taught 
their  hearers  to  put  their  truft  in  a  bit  of  fealed  parchment,  and  the  prayers,  of 
hypocrites,  it  was  impoffible,  he  faid,  but  religion  muft-  decay.  Such  treache- 
rous friends  did  more  hurt  than  open  enemies.  Wickliff  further  obferved,  that 
a  regard  for  religion  was  nor  to  be  expected  from  fuch  men.  They  had  nothing 
in  view,  he  faid,  but  the  advancement  of  their  own  ord^rr.  In  every  age  they 
had  made  it  their  practice  to  invent  and  multiply  fuch  new  opinions  and  dodrines, 
as  fuired  their  avaricious  views :  nay,  they  had,  in  a  manner,  fet  afide  Chrii\ia- 
nity,  by  binding  men  with  their  traditions  in  preference  to"  the  *ule  of  Chriftj 
who,  it  might  well  be  fuppofed,  left  nothing  ufeful  out  of  his  fcheme.  In  this 
fenfible  and  fpirited  manner,  did  Dr.  Wickliff  open  the  eyes  of  men  to  a  number 
of  abufes,  which  were  befopc^  concealed  in  the  darknefs  of  ignorance  and  fuper- 
flition.  Hitherto,,  however,  he  had  not  avowedly  queftioned  any  eftabliflied  doc- 
trine of  the  church,  contenting  himfelf  with  only  attempting  to  loofen  the  pre- 
judices of  the  vulgar-  But  he  now  began  to  think  of  attacking  fome  of  the  fun- 
damentals of  popery.  He  proceeded  in  this  defign  with  his  ufual  caution; 
he  thought  it  fufficient  at  firlt  to  lead  his  adverfaries  into  logical  and  metaphyfical 
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difputes,  in  order  to  accuftom  them  to  bear  contradidion,  and  to  hear  novelties. 
In  the  feminaries  of  Jearning  at  that -time,  fcarce  any  thing  paiTcd  but  learned 
arguments  on  the  form  of  things,    on  the  increafe  of  time,  on  fpace,  fubftance, 
and  identity.     In  difputations  of  this   kind,  he  artfully  intermixed  new  opinions 
in  divinity,  in  order  to  found  the  minds  of  his  hearers.     And  at  length   finding 
that  he  had  a  confiderable  party  in  the  fchools,  and  was  liftened  to  with  attention, 
he  ventured  to  be  more  explicit,  and  by   degrees   to   open  himfclf  at  large.      He 
began  with  fhewing  the  little  regard  v>'hich  ought  to  be  paid   to  the   writings  of 
the  fathers  after  the  tenth  century.     At   that   time,  he  faid,  an  age  of  darknefs 
and  error  commenced;  and   doctrines  and  opinions  then   took  their  rife,  among 
which  the  honeil:  enquirer  after  truth  could  never  fatisfy  himfelf.     The  errors  in 
matters  of  opinion  which   had  crept  into  religion  were  the   firfl:  fubjeft   of   his 
enquiry;  many  of  which  he  traced  out  tjom  their  earliefl:  origin,  and  with  great 
acurt-nefs  and  accuracy  pointed  out  tlie  progrels  they  had  made,  as  they  defcended 
through  the  nges  of  fuperllition.     He  next  proceeded  to  the  ufurpations  of  the 
court  of   Rome,-  which  was   a  favourite  topic  with  him,  and  on  which  he  was  very 
copious  and  warm.       He   infifced  on    thele,    and  other  fimilar   fubjeds,    with  a 
ftrength  of  reafon  far  fuperior  to  the  learning  of  thofc  times,  and  with  great  free- 
dom  and  fpirit.     I'his    vigorous  attack  upon  the  -church  of   Rome,    occafioned 
the  clergy  to  raife  a  violent  clamour  againlt  him;  and  the  archbifliop  of  Canter- 
bury determined   to  profecute  him  with   the  utmoft  rigour.      The  church  had, 
however,  flept  in  its  errors  thro'  fo  many  ages,  in  confequence  of  the  extreme  ig- 
norance that  had  been  long  fpread  over  every  part  of  Europe,  that  it  was  not  pre- 
pared for  isn  attack ;   herely   being  now   a  new  crime.      ISevcrchelcfs,  they  fcarched 
records,' and  examined  precedents ;  and  at  length,  with  fome  difficulry,  Dr.  Wick- 
lift  was  deprived  and   filenced.     It  was  a  very  fortunate  circumitancs  for  our  re- 
former, that  there  was  in  England,  at  this  time,  no  law  in  force  for  the  burning 
of  "heretics. 

We  find  him  in  his  ledlures  afterv^ards  inveighing  again fl:  the  church  of  Rome 
with  more  warm.th  than  before.  The  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  the  jurif- 
didlion  of  the  civil  power,  indulgencies,  and  the  ufe  of  fancffuaries,  were  among 
the  topics  of  his  inve<5live ;  and  tiiere  are  very  few  of  the  corrupt  principles  or 
practices  of  the  Romifh  church,  which  his  penetration  had  not  diicovered  at  that 
early  period  :  and  though  his  reafonings  v/anted  that  accuracy  and  flrength  which 
may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  later  times,  yet  when  we  confider  the  darknefs 
and  ignorance  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  little  appearances  there  were 
of  any  thing  like  real  learning,  even  in  the  public  Ichools,  we  have  much  more 
reafon  to  be  amazed  at  that  force  of  genius  which  carried  him  fo  far,  than  to 
wonder  that  he  did  not  go  farther.  The  pope  "himfelf  was  frequently  the  fubjedt 
of  his  invedtive;  and  on  his  infallibility,  ufurpations,  pride,  avarice,  and  tyranny, 
he  declaimed  with  peculiar  warmth.  The  epithet  of  Antichrift,  which  the  pope 
has  had  fo  frequently  bellowed  upon  him  in  later  ages,  is  thought  by  lome  to  have  been 
firft  givenhim  by  Dr.  Wickliff.  He  would  frequently  inveigh  agalnil  the  luxury  and 
pomp  of  billiops  ;  and  would  afk  the  people,  .v^hen  they  I'aw  their  prelates  ridino- 
abroad,  attended  with  fourfcore  horlemen  in  filvcr  trappings,  whether  they  per- 
ceivedanyrefemblance between  fuchfplendor,  and  the  fimplicityof  primitivebifhops  ? 
k  does  not  certainly  appear  where  thefe  ledures  were  read ;  but  mofl:  probably  at 
Oxford,  where  he  appears  by  this  time  to  have  recovered  his  former  Itation,  and 
>vhere  he  had  yet  a  confiderable  party  in  his  favour. 
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Dr.  WicklifF  was  frequently  at  court,  where  he  continued  to  be  in  great  favour 
with  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  who  had  taken  him  under  his  protedion.     It  wasex- 
peded  by  many,  that  feme  confiderable  ecclefiaftical  preferment  was  intended  for 
him;  but  no  offer  of  this  fort  appears,    whether  he  himfelf  decUned  it,  or  that 
the  duke  thought  an  elevated  flation  would  only  expofe  him  the  more   to  the  ma- 
lice of  his  enemies.     The  duke,  however,  took  care  to  place  him   in  a  ftate  of 
independence,  by   beftowing  upon  him   the  reftory  of  Lutterworth  in  Leicefter- 
{hire;     whither  he  immediately  repaired.      He  was   fcarce   fettled   in   his   parifh, 
when  his  enemies,    taking  advantage  of  his  retirement,  commenced  a  frefh   and 
vigorous  profecucion  againft  him.     Simon   Sudbury,    archbilhop  of  Canterbury, 
and  William  Courtney,  bilhop  of   London,  were  at  the  _  head  of  this.     The  pri- 
mate, Sudbury,  was  a  man  of  great  moderation  for  the  times  he  lived  in,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  brought  into  this  profecution   againfl  Wickliff  contrary   to 
his  inclinations  •,  for  indeed  he  contributed  nothing  towards  it  but  the  fandion  of 
his  name.     But  Courtney  was  a  fiery   bigot,  and  full  of  zeal  againft  herefy -,  he 
therefore  took  the  management  of  it  upon   himfelf,  and  cited   Dr.  Wickliff  to  ap- 
pear before  him  on  a  fixed  day,  at  St.  Paul's   in   London.     This  fummons  was  a 
very  unexpected  one  to  our  reformer,  who  probably  imagined  that  in  the  Ihade  of 
retirement  and  obfcurity  he  (hould   have  been  Sheltered   from  the  malice  of  his 
enemies.      He  repaired'  immediately  to   the  duke  of  Lancafter,  to  confult  with 
him  on  the   affair;  and  that   prince  did  what  he  could  to  avert  the  profecution, 
but  found  himfelf  unable  to  oppoie  a  force,  which  was  compofed   of  almoft  the 
whole  body  of  the  clergy.     He  refolved,    however,  to  countenance   Wickliff  in 
the  moft  open   and   honourable  manner;  and   therefore   the  duke   in  perfon,  ac- 
companied by  lord  Percy,  earl-marfhal  of    England,  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
profelyte  to  tlie  opinions  of  Wickliff,  attended  him  to  his  trial.     When  they  were 
come  'to  St.  Paul's,  they  found  the  court  fitting,  and  a  great  multitude  aflembled, 
through   which    the  earl-marfhal   made   ufe  of  his   authority  to  gain  an  entrance. 
A   confiderable  dilUirbance  was  railed   in  the  church,   by  the  arrival  of  fuch  per- 
fonages  and  their  attendants;  and  the  bilbop   of  London,  v/ho  was  chagrined  to 
fee  Dr,  Wickliff  fo  attended,  peevi (lily  told  the  earl-marfhal,  that  if  he  had  known 
before' what  a  difturbance  he  would    have  made,  he  fhould  have  been  ftoppcd    at 
the  door.     The  lord  Percy  then  defired  Wickliff  to  fit  down,  faying,  that  he  had 
need  of 'a  feat,  for  he  had   many  things  to  fay.     To  this   the  bilhop  replied,  "It 
is  unreafonable  that  a  clergyman,  cited  before  his  ordinary,  fhould  fit  during  his 
anfwer :  he  Ihall  ftand."  "Ivly  lord  Percy  is  in   the  right,  (faid  the  duke  of  Lan- 
cafter) and  for  you,  my  lord   bifhop,  who  are  grown  fo   proud  and   arrogant,  I 
will  take  care  to   humble  your   pride;  and  not  only  yours,  but  that  of  all   the 
prelates  in  England.     Thou  dependeft  upon   the  credit  of  thy  relations ;  but  far 
from  being  able  to  help  thee,  they  fliall  have  enough  to  do  to  fupport  themfelves." 
The  bifiiop  replied,  "I  place  no  confidence  either  in  my  relations,  or  in  any  man 
clfe    but  m  God  himfelf,  in  whom  I  ought  to  truft,  and  who  will  give  me  bold- 
nefs'  to  fpeak  the  truth."     Whether   the  bifliop  added  any  thing  to  this,  which 
more  particularly  irritated  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  is  not  quite  clear;    however, 
the  duke,  who  was  greatly  provoked;  turned  to  lord  Percy,  and  faid  to  him  in  a 
half-whifper,  that  rather  than  take  fuch  ul'age  from  the  bifhop,  he  would  pull  him 
by  the  hair  of  his  head   out  of  the  church.     Thefe  words   were  caught  up  by 
fome  who  ftood  near ;  and  being  fpread  among  the  croud,  threw  the  whole  affem- 
bly  into  a  ferment.     The  confufion  arofc  to  fuch  a  height,  that  all  bufinefs  was  at 
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an  end ;  and  a  (lop  was  put,  for  the  prefent,  to  all  further  proceedings  agalnfl: 
WicklifF. 

Some  time  fter,  pope  Gregory  XI.  being  alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of  Vs'ickliff's 
doflnncs,  wrote  to  the  linghfh  bilhops,  to  caufe  him  to  be  apprehended,  and  at 
the  fame  time  fent  mem  nineteen  propofitions  advanced  by  our  reformer,  which 
he  condem.ed  as  heretical  and  erroneous.  Upon  this,  Wickliff  was  fummoned 
to  a  fynod  in  Lambtth  chapel,  where  he  endeavoured  to  explain  away  fome  of  the 
opinions  which  he  had  advanced.  W[ien  the  affembly  were  in  the  midfl:  of  their 
deliberations,  the  people  both  within  and  without  doors  grev;  very  tumultuous  and 
cried  aloud,  that  they  would  fuffer  no  violence  to  be  offered  to  Wickliff.  At  this 
very  juncture  Sir  Lewis  Clifford,  a  man  of  fome  diflindlion,  entered  the  chapel, 
and,  in  an  authoritative  manner,  forbade  the  bifhops  to  proceed  to  any  definitive 
fentence,  and  then  retired,  This  is  faid  to  have  intimidated  the  prelates,  who, 
though  they  knew  not  from  whence  this  order  came,  took  it  for  granted  that  Clif-  ■ 
ford  durft  not  have  afted  thus  of  his  own  head.  The  perplexity  of  the  bifliops 
was  alfo  heightened  by  the  tumult  at  the  door,  which  continued  to  increafe ;  fo 
that  at  length  they  diffolved  the  affembiy,  having  forbid  Wickliff  to  preach  any 
more  thofe  dodrines  which  had  been  objcdlcd  to  him.  But  to  this  prohibi- 
tion he  paid  very  little  regard;  for  we  are  informed,  that  he  went  about  bare-foor- 
ed,  in  a  long  frize  gown,  preaching  every  where  occafionally  to  the  people,  and 
without  any  referve  in  his  own  parilli. 

Towards'  the  end  of  the  year  1378,  Dr.  Wickliff  was  feized  with  a  violent 
diflremper,  which  it  was  apprehended  might  prove  fatal  to  him.  On  this  occafion, 
it  is  faid,  he  was  waited  upon  by  a  very  extraordinary  depuration  from  the  mendi* 
cant  friars,  whom  he  had  formerly  attacked  with  lo  mucli  feverity  ;  who  fent  four 
of  their  order,  accompanied  by  four  of  the  mofl  eminent  citizens  of  Oxford,  to 
attend  him  -,  and  having  gained  admittance  to  his  brd-chamber,  thc7  acquainted 
him,  that  hearing  he  lay  at  the  point  of  death,  they  were  come,  in  the  name  of 
their  order,  to  remind  him  of  the  many  injuries  which  he  had  done  them  j  and 
hoped,,  for  his  foul's  fake,  that  he  would  do  them  all  the  juftice  now  in  his  power, 
by  retracing,  in  the  prefence  of  thofe  refpedable  per  ons,  the  many  fcvere  and 
unjuft  things  he  had  faid  of  them.  Wickliff,  furprifed  at  this  folemn  meffage, 
raifed  himfelf  in  his  bed,  and  with  a  ftern  countenance  cried  out,  "  1  fliall  not  die, 
but  live  to  declare  the  evil  deeds  of  the  friars."  At  this  the  friars  were  driven 
away  in  confufion,  ftruck  with  the  fternnefs  of  his  manner,  and  the  unexpected 
force  of  his  expreffion. 

Dr.  Wickliff  did  recover  from  his  indlfpofition  ■,  and  foon  after  began  a  work 
which  he  had  long  intended,  the  tranflation  of  the  fcriptures  into  Englifli  ;  for 
he  had  ever  confidered  the  locking  up  the  Bible  from  the  people  as  one  of  the 
principal  errors  of  popery,  and  of  the  mod  dangerous  tendency.  But  before  his 
tranflation  appeared,  he  publiflied  a  trad,  in  which  he  fliewed  the  neceffity 
of  freeing  the  fcriptures  from  the  bondage  they  lay  under,  with  great  force  of 
argument.  The  Bible,  he  affirmed,  contained  the  whole  of  God's  will.  Chrift's 
law,  he  faid,  was  fufficient  to  guide  his  church,  and  every  Chriftian  might  there 
attain  knowledge  fufficient  to  make  him  acce[)table  to  God  :  and  as  to  com- 
ments, he  faid,  a  good  life  was  the  beft  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  fcripture ; 
or,  in  his  own  language,  *'  He  that  kecpcth  righteoufnefs,  hath  the  true  under- 
iUnding  of  holy  writ."     When  be  apprehended  thefe  arguments  to  befufficiently 
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digerted,  his  tranflatlon  made  its  public  appearance,  much  to  the  fatisfa<5lion  of 

all  judicious   men. 

The  publication  of  this  work  had  not  the  leaft  tendency  to  re-edablifii  Wick- 
liff  in  the  good  opinion  of  his  ecclefiaftical  brethren:  on  the  contrary,  an  uni- 
verfiil  clamour  was  immediately  raifed  againft  ir.  And  after  much  confultation 
among  the  bilhops,  and  heads  of  the  clergy,  a  bill  was  brought  into  parliament 
ro  fupprefs  ^Vicklifi's  Bible  ;  and  the  advocates  for  it  fet  forth  the  alarming  prof- 
pefl  of  herefy,  which  this  verfion  of  the  fcriptures  opened,  and  the  ruin  of  all 
religion  which  Enuft  inevitably  enfue.  The  arguments,  however,  which  v/ere  urged 
by  Wickliff  and  his  friends,  in  defence  of  the  utility  of  an  Engiifii  verfion  of  the 
fcriptures,  v/ere  fo  llrong,  that  the  bill  v/as  thrown  out  by  a  great  majority. 

Before  the  clamour,  that  was  railed  againft  Wiekliff  on  account  of  the  publi- 
cation of  his  Bible,  was  in  any  degree  filenced,  he  ventured  to  go  a  ftep  further, 
by  attacking  the  favourite  do6liine  of  the  Romiili  church,  tranfubibntiation, 
which  he  did  with  great  fpirit  and  freedom  -,  being,  afcer  a  thorough  examination, 
convinced  that  it  had  no  fcriptural  foundation.  In  his  ledures  before  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford,  in  13S1,  which  he  appears  ilill  to  have  continued  every  fum- 
mer  as  diviniry-profeffor,  he  undertook  to  confute  this  error,  and  to  explain  the 
real  defign  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  endeavoured  chiefly  to  prove,  that  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  fupper,  remained  the  fame  after  confe- 
cration;  and  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift  were  not  fubftantially  in  them, 
but  only  figuratively.  He  offered  to  defend  thefe  conclufions  publicly  in  the 
fchools  •,  but  the  religious,  who  had  now  gained  ground  in  the  univerficy,  would 
not  fuffer  any  queftion  of  this  kind  to  be  debated  ;  for  they  were  unwilling  to  fub- 
mit  fo  important  a  do(ft:rine  as  that  of  tranlubftantiation,  and  which  they  could 
fo  well  defend  by  the  authority  of  the  church,  to  the  hazardous  teft  of  reafon  and 
examination.  Dr.  Wickliff,  however,  without  further  ceremony,  publillied  a 
.  confutation  of  that  doftrine,  in  a  profeffed  treatife  upon  the  fubjed. 

Dr.  Barton  was  at  this  time  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  a  great  enemy  to  herefy, 
and  no  friend  to  Wickliff,  of  whom  he  always  fpoke  with  great  bitternefs.  He 
therefore  laid  hold  of  this  opportunity  of  perfecuting  him  with  much  pleafure. 
He  called  together  the  heads  of  the  univerfity,  and  finding  he  could  influence  a 
majority,  obtained  a  decree  by  which  the  dodirine  of  Wickliff  was  condemned  as 
heretical,  and  himfelf  and  his  followers  threatened,  if  they  perfifted  in  their  errors, 
with  imprifonment  and  excommunication.  Wickliff"  was  extremely  mortified  to 
find  himfelf  thus  treated  at  Oxford  •,  which,  till  this  time,  had  been  his  fanc- 
tuary.  Hov/ever,  he  refolved  fo  fly  for  protedion  to  his  generous  friend  the 
duke  of  Lancafter;  and,  in  hopes  of  his  intereft,  to  appeal  to  the  king  from  the 
vice-chancellor's  fentence.  But  even  this  refource  failed  him  ;  for  his  appeal  met 
with  no  countenance:  the  duke,  who  found  his  credit  declining,  and  probably 
fuppofed  his  attachment  to  Wickliff  might  be  one  of  the  caufes,  did  now,  for 
the  firft  time,  defert  him  ;  and  when  Wickliff  preffed  this  prince  with  religious 
motives,  to  induce  him  to  intereft  himfelf  on  his  behalf,  he  anfwered  him  coolly, 
that  of  thefe  things  the  church  was  the  moft  proper  judge,  and  that  the  beft  ad- 
vice he  could  give  him,  was  to  quit  thefe  novelties,  and  fubmit  quietly  to  his  or- 
dinary. Wickliff,  thus  cxpofed  to  the  perfecutions  of  his  adverfaries,  had  no 
other  remedy  but  to  meet  the  florm  with  all  the  fortitude  he  was  maftcr  of.  It 
v/as  a  circumftance  very  unfavourable  to  our  reformer,  that  Courtney,  who  had 
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been  his  rnoft  aS.We  enemy,  when  bifhop  of  London,  was  now  promoted  to  the 
fee  of  Canterbury,  in  the  room  of  archbifhop  Sudbury.  Courtney  very  much  ap- 
proved what  the  vice-chanctilor  had  done,  and  refolved  to  go  on  vigorouQy  with 
the  profecution.  Dr.  Wickiiff  being  cited  before  the  new  archbifhop,  refufed  to 
appear-,  alledging,  that  as  he  was  a  member  of  the  univerfity,  and  held  an  office 
in  ir,  he  was  exen-jpt  from  epifcopal  jurifdidion.  With  this  plea  the  primate  was 
obliged  to  reft  fatisfied.  But  though  he  could  not  proceed  againll  the  perfon  of 
WicklifT,  he  refolved  to  proceed  againft  his  opinions ;  and  accordingly,  when  the 
court  met  on  the  day  appointed,  a  large  colledion  of  articles,  extra6ted  from  his 
books  and  fermons,  was  produced.  I'he  afTembly  entered  warmly  into  the  bufi- 
nefsj  and,  after  examining  all  the  articles,  came  to  a  determination,  that  fome  of 
them  were  erroneous,  and  fome  plainly  heretical.  This  derermination,  which  was 
afterwards  publillied,  was  anfwered  by  Wickiiff-,  who  fliewed  how  much  his  ene- 
mies had  in  feveral  points  mifreprefented  him,  and  defended  his  tenets  with  fuch  a 
fpirlt  of  truth  and  fieedom,  that  he  gained  many  over  to  his  party. 

The  archblfliop  took  freih  offence  at  this  audacity,  as  he  called  ir,  of  Wick- 
iiff; and  being  determined,  if  poffible,  to  crulh  him,  preferred  a  bill  in  parlia- 
ment to  enable  fheriffs,  upon  proper  information  from  bifhops,  to  proceed  as  far 
as  imprifonment  againll  the  preachers  of  herefy.  This  bill  paffed  the  lords,  but 
was  thrown  out  by  the  commons,  who  were  by  no  means  difpofed  to  increafe  the 
power  of  the  clergy.  The  archbifhop  thus  baulked,  applied  to  king  Richard  11. 
for  his  licence  for  the  fame  purpofe,  which  he  imagined  might  ferve  inftead  of  an 
adt  of  parliament.  His  majefty  thought  proper  to  agree  to  the  primate's  requeft, 
and  immediately  ordered  letters  patent  to  be  made  out,  which  granted  the  full 
powers  that  he  required.  Thefe  unlimited  powers  were  very  difagreeable  to  the 
whole  nation  -,  and  therefore,  when  the  parliament  met,  heavy  complaints  came 
from  every  county  to  their  reprefentatives,  letting  forth  how  much  the  people 
thought  themfelves  aggrieved  by  them.  The  commons  interefted  themfclves  in 
this  affair,  with  that  warmth  which  became  Englifhmen,  and  freemen,  on  fuch  an 
occafion.  "  Thefe  new  powers  (it  was  laid)  were  dangerous  encroachments. — If 
the  liberties  of  the  people  were  thus  put  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  the  nation 

became  fubjed  to  a  new  kind  of  defpotifm. Herefy  was  an  unlimited  word,  and 

might  bear  as  wide  ^  conftru6lion  as  a  bifliop  might  chufe  to  give  it :  nor  could 
it  be  doubted,  but  it  would  often  be  made  to  fignify  vvhatever  the  pride  or  ava- 
rice of  the  clergy  might  think  expedient."  Filled  with  thefe  fentiments,  the  com- 
mons petitionecl  the  king  againft  the  licence  which  he  had  granted  ;  and  Richard, 
agreeable  to  the  unfteadinefs  of  his  chara6ler,  now  revoked  that  licence  to  oblige 
the  laity,  which  he  had  before  granted  to  oblige  the  clergy. 

Thus  was  the  zeal  of  the  archbifhop  baffled  a  fecond  time ;  but  in  another 
point  he  had  better  fuccefs ;  for  he  obtained  letters  from  the  king  to  the  vice- 
chancellor  and  prodors  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  requiring  them  to  make  di- 
ligent fearch  in  their  colleges  and  hails  for  all  who  maintained  heretical  opinions, 
and  who  had  in  their  pofTeffion  the  books  of  John  Wickiiff.  Delinquents  of  this 
kind  were  ordered  to  be  expelled  the  univerfity  -,  and  the  fheriff  and  mayor  of 
Oxford  were  commanded  to  affill  the  academical  magillrates  in  the  execution  of 
this  order.  The  primate  himfelf  alfo  wrote  to  the  vice-chancellor,  to  enjoin  him 
to  publifli  in  St.  Mary's  church  the  king's  letter,  and  alfo  thofc  articles  of  the 
do6lrine  of  Wickiiff  which  had  been  condemned.  It  does  not  appear,  that  Wick- 
iiff was,  after  thefe  proceedings,  brought  to  any  public  examination.     Fie  pro- 
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bably  retired  from  the  ftorm ;  for  it  is  certain  that  at  this  time  he  quitted  the 
profeflbr's  chair,  and  took  his  final  leave  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  Thus  the 
unwearied  perfecution  of  the  bigotted  primate  did  fo  far  prevail,  as  to  oblige 
Wickliff  to  retreat  from  the  univerfity  to  his  living  of  Lutterworth  j  where  this 
great  reformer  was,  not  long  after,  ftruck  with  the  palfy,  of  which  he  died  in 
December  1384. 

Such  was  the  life  of  John  Wickliff;  who,  for  his  fuperior  penetration,  the 
juftnefs  of  his  fentiments,  and  the  undaunted  fpirit  with  which  he  engaged  in 
the  caufe  of  religious  liberty,  was  an  honour  to  his  country.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  exemplary  piety,  and  unblemifhed  morals ;  and  notwithftanding  the 
number  and  vigilance  of  his  enemies,  none  of  them  have  prefumed  to  tax  him 
with  any  immoralities.  But  though  in  his  private  life  he  appears  to  have  been 
very  refpeftabie,  yet  it  is  his  public  charafter  which  principally  entitles  him  to 
our  attention  and  regard.  In  an  age  of  darknefs  and  fuperftition,  he  let  in  fuch 
a  radiance  of  light,  that  all  the  arts  of  the  Romilli  church,  and  all  the  terrors 
of  perfecution,  could  never  totally  obfcure  it.  And  the  propagation  of  his  opi- 
nions had  certainly  the  happieft  effed  in  promoting  that  reformation,  whicji 
afterwards  delivered  this  kingdom  from  ignorance,  fuperftition,  and  ecclefiaftir 
cal  tyranny.  By  every  true  proteftant,  therefore,  the  memory  of  Wickliff  will  ever 
be  held  in  the  highefb  honour.  He  wrote  many  pieces  for  the  eftablilhment 
of  his  dodrines,  both  in  Latin  and  Engliftii  but  few  of  them  have  been 
printed. 

Wickliff,  after  his  death,  fuffered  many  anathemas  ;  kings,  popes,  and  coun- 
cils held  in  various  places,  repeated  their  condemnationi. '  King  Richard  IL 
caufed  his  writings  to  be  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  Henry  V.  who,though  a  brave 
prince,  was  a  cruel  bigot,  exterminated  the  reft  of  the  V/ickliffitcs,  feveral 
of  whom  he  caufed  to  be  burnt  at  the  ftake :  but  a  gentleman  of  Bohemia, 
who  ftudied  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  having  carried  Wickliff's  books  into 
his  own  country,  gave  birth  to  the  fed  of  the  Huffites;  therefore,  the  council 
of  Conftance  affembled  in  the  year  14 14,  before  they  proceeded  againft  the  per- 
fons  of  John  Hufs  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  not  only  condemned  the  do£lrines 
of  Wickliff,  and  forbade  the  reading  of  his  books,  but  declared  that  he  had 
died  a  notorious  and  obftinate  heretic,  and  ordered  that  his  bones  fhould  be  dug 
up,  and  thrown  out  of  holy  ground.  It  was  not  witliout  reafon  that  the  church 
of  Rome  aded  with  fuch  vigour  againft  thefe  reformers,  who  in  reality  began 
what  Luther  and  Calvin,  a  century  after,  continued  with  better  fuccefs. 

WIDVILLE  (Anthony)  earl  Rivers,  lord  Scales  and  Newfells,  lord  of  the 
ide  of  Wjcrht  i  and,  as  Caxcon  expreffes  it,  "  defenfcur  and  direfteur  of  the  caufes 
apoftoliqu'e  for  our  holy  fader  the  pope  in  this  royaume  of  England,  and  uncle 
and  governor  to  my  lord  prince  of  Wales."  He  was  the  fon  of  Sir  Richard 
Widville  (afterwards  created  earl  Rivers)  by  Jaquclina  of  Luxemburgh,  duchefs 
dowager  of  Bedford,  and  brother  of  lady  Elizabeth  Grey,  who  captivated  Ed- 
wardlV.  The  credit  of  his  fifter,  the  countenance  and  example  of  his  prince,  the 
boifteroufnefs  of  the  times,  nothing  foftened,  (lays  Mr.  Walpolc)  nothing  rough- 
ened the  mind  of  this  amiable  lord,  who  was  as  gallant  as  his  luxurious  brother- 
in-law,  without  his  weakneffes,  and  as  brave  as  the  heroes  of  either  Rofe,  without 
their  favagenefs  ;  ft udious  in  the  intervals  of  bufinefs,  and  devout  after  the  man- 
ner of  thofe  whimfical  times,  when  men  challenged  others  whom  they  never  faw, 
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and  went  barefoot  to  vifit  fhrines  in  countries  of  which  they  had  fcarce  a  map. 
He  diltinguifhed  himfelf  both  as  a  warrior  and  a  ftatefman.  The  Lancaftrian 
party  making  an  infurreflion  in  Northumberland,  he  attended  the  king  into  thofe 
parts,  and  was  a  chief  commander  at  the  fiege  of  Alnwick  caftle  j  foo:-  after  which 
he  was  created  knigh:  of  the  Garter.  In  the  tenth  of  the  fame  reign,  he  defeated 
the  adherents  of  the  duke  of  Clarence  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  in  a  naval  fkir- 
mifli  near  Southampton,  and  prevented  their  feizing  a  great  (hip  calbd  ti-^  Tri- 
nity. On  the  change  of  the  fcene,  he  attended  king  Edward  IV.  into  Holland, 
and  returning  with  him,  had  a  great  fhare  in  his  viftories,  and  was  conftituted 
governor  of  Calais,  and  captain-general  of  all  the  king's  forces  by  fea  and  land. 
He  had  before  been  fent  ambaffador  to  negociate  a  marriage  between  the  king's 
fifter  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  and,  in  the  fame  charafter,  concluded  a  treaty 
between  king  Edward  and  the  duke  of  Britanny.  When  the  king's  eldeft  fon  was 
created  prince  of  Wales,  he  was  appointed  his  governor,  and  had  a  grant  of  the 
office  of  chiet  butler  of  England.  He  was  even  on  the  point  of  attaining  the 
high  honour  of  efpoufing  the  Scottilh  princcfs,  filler  of  king  James  III.  the  bi- 
fhop  of  Kochefter  and  fir  Edward  Widville  being  difpatchcd  into  Scotland  to 
perfedl  that  marriage. 

A  remarkable  event  of  his  life  was  the  viftory  he  gained  in  a  tournament  over 
Anthony  count  de  la  Roche,  called  the  Balkrd  of  Burgundy,  natural  fbn  of  Phi- 
lip the  Good.  This  encounter  was  performed  in  a  foiemn  and  moft  magnificenc 
tilt  he'd  for  that  purpofe  in  Smithfield.  The  prize  was  a  collar  of  gold,  with 
a  rich  flower  of  fouvenance  enamelled,  and  was  fallencd  above  the  earl's  knee  by 
fome  of  the  queen's  ladies,  on  the  Wednefday  after  the  feall  of  the  Refurredion. 
The  Baftard,  attended  by  four  hundred  lords,  knights,  Iquires,  and  heralds, 
landed  at  Gravefend,  and  was  met  at  Blackwail  by  the  lord  high  coiftable  with 
(even  barges,  and  a  galley  full  of  atten  iants,  richly  covered  with  gold  and  arras. 
In  Fleet-dreet  the  champions  folemnly  met  in  the  king's  prefence,  and  the  palaces 
of  the  biihops  of  SalifSury  and  Ely  were  appointed  for  their  lodgintj,  as  St. 
Paul's  cathedral  was  for  holding  a  chapter  for  the  fokuion  of  certain  doubts  upon 
the  articles  of  com.bar.  The  pavillions,  trappings,  &c.  prepared  for  the  lifts, 
were  extremely  fumptuous  -,  yet  the  queen  could  not  but  think  it  well  bellowed 
in  obtaining  the  fatisfadion  of  beholding  her  brother  viftorious  in  fo  fturdy  an 
encounter.  The  fpike  in  the  front  of  lord  Scales's  horfe  having  run  into  the 
noftrils  of  the  Baftard's  horfe,  he  reared  up  and  threw  his  rider.  The  generous 
conqueror  difdained  the  advantage,  and  would  have  renewed  the  combat ;  but 
the  Baftard  refufed  to  fight  any  more  on  horfeback.  The  next  day  they  fought 
on  foot,  when  Widville  again  prevailing,  and  the  fport  growing  warm,  the 
king  gave  the  fignal  to  part  them.  After  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law  king 
Edward,  this  brave  and  accompliftied  nobleman  was  beheaded  at  Pontefrad  by 
order  of  Richard  duke  of  Gloucerter,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1483.  Alr.U^aU 
pole's  Catalogue  cf  Royal  and  Noble  Authors. 

Lord  Rivers  was  the  greateft  reftorer  and  patron  of  learning  among  the  no- 
bility of  his  age.  He  tranflated  feveral  books  from  the  French,  and  prefented 
to  king  Edward  IV.  "  the  Dides  and  Sayings  of  the  Philofophers,"  which  is 
faid  to  have  been  the  fecond  or  third  book  printed  in  England  by  Caxton  our 
firft  printer,  and  is  dated  November  18,   1477. 

WILD  (Henrv)  a  taylorj  who,  from  an  extraordinary  love  of  t^udy,  became 
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a  profeflbr  of  languages.     He  was  born  In  the  city  of  Norwich,  where  he  was 
educated  at  a  grammar-fchool  till  he  was  almoft  qualified  for  the  univerfity ; 
but  his  friends,  wanting  fortune  and  intereft  to  maintain  him  there,  bound  hiiTJi 
apprentice  to  a  taylor,  with  whom  he  ferved  feven  years,  and  afterwards  worked 
feven  years  m.ore  as  a  journeyman.      About  the  end  of  the  laft  feven  years, 
he  was  feized  with  a  fever  and  ague,  which  continued  with  him  two  or  three 
years,  and. at  laft  reduced  him  fo  low,  as  to  difable  him  from  working  at  his  trade. 
In  this  fituation  he  amufed  himfelf  v/ith  fome  old  books  of  controverfial  divi- 
nity, wherein  he  found  great  ilrefs  laid  on  the  Hebrew  original  of  feveral  texts 
of  fcripturej  and  though  he  had  almoft  loft  the  learning  he  had  obtained  at 
fchool,  his  ftrong  defire  of  knov»'ledge  excited  him  to  attem.pt  to  make  himfelf 
mafter  of  that  language.     He  was  at  firft  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  an  Englifli 
Hebrevv^  grammar  and  lexicon,  but  by  degrees  recovered  the  knov/ledge  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  which  he  had  learned  at  fchool.     On  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
he  divided  his  time  between  the  bunnefs  of  his  profeffion  and  his  ftudies,  which 
laft  employed  the  greateft  part  of  his    nights.     Thus  feif-t.aught,  and  affifted 
only  by  his  own  great  genius,  he,    by  dint   of  continual  application,  added  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,    that  of  all  or  moft  of  the  oriental  languages,, 
but  ftill  laboured   in  obfcurity,    till  at   length  he  was  accidentally  difcovered. 
The  late  worthy  Dr.  Prideaux,  dean  of  Norwich,    being  offered  fome  Arabic 
manufcripts  in  parchment,  by  a  bookfelier  of  that  city,  thinking,  perhaps,  that 
the  price  demanded   for  them  was  too  great,    declined  buying  them;  but  foon 
after,  Mr.  Vvild  hearing  of  them,  purchafed  them,  and  the  dean,  on  calling  at 
the  Iliop  and   enquiring  for  the  manufcripts,   was  informed  of  their  being  fold," 
Chagrined  at  this  difappointment,  he  aftced  of  the  bookfelier  the  name  and  pro- 
feffion of  the  perfon  who  had   bought  them ;  and  being  told  he  was  a  taylor, 
he  bad  him  inflantly  to  run  and  fetch  them,  if  they  were  not  cut  in  pieces  to 
make  meafures :  but  he  was  foon  relieved  from  his  fears  by  Mr.  Wild's  appear- 
ance  with  the  manufcripts,  though,  on  the  dean's  enquiring  v/hether  he  would 
part  with  them,  he  anfwered  in  the  negative.     The  dean  then  haftily  afked  what 
he  did  with  them  :  he  replied,  that  he  read  them.     He  v/as  defired  to  read  them, 
which  he  did.     He  was  then  bid  to  render  a  paflage  or  two  into  Englifti,  which 
he  readily  performed  with  great  exaftnefs.     Amazed  at  this,  the  dean,  partly  at 
his  own  expence,  and  partly  by  a  fubfcription  raifed  among  perfons  whofe   in- 
clinations led  them  to  this  kind  of  knowledge,    fent  him  to  Oxford ;  where, 
though  he  was  never  a  member  of  the  univerfity,  he  was  by  the  dean's  intereft  ad- 
mitted into  the  Bodleian  library,  and  employed  for  fome  years  in  tranftating, 
or  making  cxtrads  out  of  oriental  nianufcripts,  and  thus  bid  adieu  to  his  needle. 
At  Oxford  he  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Arabian  Taylor.  -  He  conftantly  at- 
tended the  library  all  the  hours  it  was  open,  and,  when  it  was  ftiut,  employed 
moft  of  his  ieifure  time  in  teaching  the  oriental  languages  to  young  gentlemen, 
at  the  pitiful  price  of  half  a  guinea  a  language,  except  for  the  Arabic,  for  which 
he  had  a  guinea,  and  his  fubfcriptions  for  teaching  amounted  to  no  more  than 
20  or  30I.  a  year.      Unhappily  for  him,  the  branch  of  learning  in   which ^he 
excelled,  was  cultivated  by  few ;  and  the  reverend  Mr.  Gagnier,  a  Frenchman 
fkilled  in  the  oriental  tongues,  was  in  polTefTion  of  all  the  favours  the  univerfi- 
ty could  beftow  in  this  way,  being  recommended   by  the  heads  of  colleges  to 
mftrud  young  gentlemen,  and  employed  by  the  profelTors  of  thofe  languages  to 
read  public  ledures  in  their  abfence, 
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Mr.  Wild's  perron  was  thin  and  meagre,  and  his  ftature  moderately  tall.  He 
had  an  extraordinary  memory,  and  as  his  pupils  frequently  invited  him  to  fpend 
an  evening  with  them,  he  would  often  entertain  them  with  long  and  curious 
details  out  of  the  Roman,  Greek,  and  Arabic  hiftories.  His  morals  were  good; 
he  was  addidbed  to  no  vice,  but  was  fober,  temperate,  modeft,  and  diffident  of 
himfelf,  without  the  leaft  tindure  of  vanity.  About  the  year  1720  he  removed  to 
London,  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  under  the  patronao-e  of  Dr. 
Mead.  In  1734,  a  fhort  time  after  his  death,  was  publilhed  his  Trannatioii 
from  the  Arabic  of  Mahomet's  Journey  to  Heaven,  which  is  the  only  piece  of 
his  that  was  ever  printed. 

WILKINS  (John)  bilhop  of  Chefter,  a  mofc  ingenious  and  learned  prelate, 
was  the  fon  of  Mr.  Walter  Wilkins,  citizen  and  goldfmith  of  Oxford  ;  and  was 
born  in  1614,  at  a  village  near  Daventry  in  Northamptonlhire,  in  the  houfe  of 
his  grandfather  Mr.  John  Dod,  the  famous  decalogift.  He  was  placed  at  a  pri- 
vate fchool  in  Oxford,  where  he  made  fo  rapid  a  progrefs  in  grammar-learning, 
that,  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  was  thought  fufficiently  qualified  for  academical 
ftudies,  being  admitted  of  New-Inn  in  that  univerfity,  in  Eafter  term,  1627. 
Thence  he  removed  to  Magdalen-hall,  where  he  took  the  degrees  in  arts'.  Ha- 
ving entered  into  holy  orders,  he  became  chaplain,  firft  to  William  lord  Say,  then 
to  George  lord  Berkeley,  and  afterwards  to  Charles  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine 
during  the  refidcnce  of  that  prince  in  England.  In  1638  he  commenced  author' 
by  publilliing  an  ingenious  piece,  entitled,  '*  The  Difcovery  of  a  new  World; 
or  a  Difcourfe  tending  to  prove,  that  it  is  probable  there  may  be  another  habita- 
ble World  in  the  Moon  ;  with  a  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Pofllbility  of  a  PaiTage 
thither."  Two  years  after,  in  1640,  appeared  his  "  Difcourfe  concerning  a  new 
Planet,  tending  to  prove,  tliat  it  is  probable  our  Earth  is  one  of  the  Planets-" 
and  this  was  followed  the  next  year  by  a  third  piece,  under  the  title  of  *'  Mer- 
cury, or  the  fecrec  and  fwift  Me.Tenger  -,  llievving  how  a  Man  may,  with  Privacy 
and  Speed,   communicate  his  l^.oughts  to  a  Friend  at  any  Didance." 

During  the  civil  war,  our  author  adhered  to  the  parliament,  and  took  the  fo- 
lemn  league  and  covenant.  In  1648  he  was  appointed  warden  of  Wadham-colleo-e 
Oxford,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  John  Pitt,  who  had  been  ejerted  by  the  parliamen- 
tary vifitors.  The  fame  year  he  pubiiflied  his  "  Mathematical  Magic  ;  or  the 
Wonders  that  may  be  performed  by  Mechanical  Geometry,"  In  December  i64<i 
he  was  created  doftor  of  divinity,  and  about  that  time  took  the  engagement.  In 
1656  he  efpoufed  Robina,  widow  of  Dr,  Peter  French,  and  filler  to  Oliver  Crom- 
well, then  lord  protedor  of  England  ;  and,  notwithftanding  this  marriaf^e  was  con- 
trary to  the  iiatutes  of  Wadham-coliege,  which  prohibit  Yhe  warden  from  marry- 
ing, yet  Dr.  Wilkins  did  not  fcruple  to  retain  the  warden/hip,  by  virtue  of  a 
difpenfation  granted  by  the  prote^ior.  After  the  death  of  Oliver,  he  was  pre- 
ferred by  Richard  Cromwell  to  the  mailerfhip  of  Trinity-college  in  Cambridcre  • 
but  was  ejeded  from  thence  at  the  Relloration.  However,  foon  after  that  g?eat 
event,  he  was  chofen  preacher  to  the  honourable  focicty  of  Gray's-Inn,  London  ; 
and  in  1662  was  prefented  to  the  redory  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  vacant  by  the 
promotion  of  Dr.  Seth  Ward  to  the  bifliopric  of  Exeter.  Upon  the  eftablifli- 
ment  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1663,  he  was  appointed  one  of  their  council,  and 
proved  one  of  their  moft  eminent  and  ufeful  members.  He  was  afterwards  made 
dean  of  Rippon,  and  in  16c  8  was  advanced  to  the  fee  of  Cheiter,    He  died 
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at  London  on  the  19th  of  November,  1672,  and  was  interred  in  the  church 
of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry  j  his  funeral  fermon  being  preached  by  Dr,  William 
Lloyd,  fucceflively  bilhop  of  St.  Afaph,  Litchfield,  and  Worcefter,  who,  al- 
though Wilkins  had  been  abufed  and  vilified  perhaps  beyond  any  man  of 
his  time,  has  not  fcrupled  to  fay  every  thing  that  was  good  of  him.  Mr. 
Wood  alfo,  howfoever  different  his  complexion  and  principles  were  from  thofe 
of  Dr.  Wilkins,  has  been  candid  enough  to  give  him  the  following  charader : 
"He  was  (fays  that  biographer)  a  perfon  endowed  with  rare  gifts j  he  was  a 
notable  theoiogift  and  preacher,  a  curioHs  critic  in  feveral  matters,  an  excel- 
lent mathematician  and  experimentift,  and  one  as  well  verfed  in  mechanifms 
and  nev/  philofophy,  of  which  he  was  a  great  promoter,  as  any  man  of  his 
time.  He  alfo  highly  advanced  the  lludy  and  perfeding  of  aftronomy,  both 
at  Oxford  while  he  was  warden  of  Wadham-college,  and  at  London  while  he 
was  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  j  and  I  cannot  fay,  that  there  was  anything 
deficient  in  him,  but  a  conftant  mind   and  fettled  principles." 

Bifnop  Wilkins  had  two  principles  in  his  nature,  which_  rendered  him  very 
obnoxious  to  the  churchmen,    from  whofe  leaders  the  prejudices  againft  him 
principally  flowed :    firft,  he  avowed  moderation,  and  was  kindly  affected  to- 
wards the  dilTenters,    for  a  comprehenfion  of  whom  he   openly  and  earneftly 
contended;    fecondly,    he   thought  it  right  and   reafonabie  to  fubmit  to   the 
powers  in  being,    be  thofe  powers  who  they  would,  or  let  them  be  eilabliihed 
how   they   would.      And  this  making    him  as  ready   to    fwear  allegiance    to 
Charles  IL  after  he   was  reftored  to  the  crown,  as   to  the  ufurpers  while  they 
prevailed,    he  was  charged  with  being  various  and  unfteady  in  his  principles, 
with  having  no  principles  at  ail,  and,  in  Ihort,  was  branded  with  many  other 
imputations.     Neverthelefs,  the  greateft  and  beft  qualities  are  afcribed  to  him 
by  feveral  eminent  and  worthy  perfons.     Dr.  Burnet  in  particular,  in  his  Life 
of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  declares  of  our  bilhop,  that  he  was  a  man  of  as  great 
a  mind,    as  true  a  judgement,  as  eminent  virtues,  and  of  as  good  a  foul,  as 
any  he  ever  knew:  and  in  his  Hiftory  of  his  own  Time,  he  fays,  that  though 
Wilkins  *' married  Cromwell's  filler,    yet  he  made  no  other  ufe  of  that  alli- 
ance, but  to  do  good  offices,  and   to  cover  the  univerncy  of  Oxford  from  the 
fournefs  of  Owen  and  Goodwin.      At  Cambridge   he  joined   with  thofe,    who 
ftudied  to  propagate  better  thoughts,  to  take  men  ofi"  from   being  in   parties, 
or   from  narrow  notions,    from  fuperititious  conceits,    and    a  fiercenefs  about 
opinions.     He  was  alfo  a  great  obferver  and  promoter  of  experimental  philo- 
fophy,   which  was  then  a  new   thing,    and  much  looked  after.      He  was  na- 
turally ambitious,,  but  was  the  wifeft  clergyman  I  ever  knew.     He  was  a  lover 
of  mankind,  and  had  a  delight  in  doing  good." 

"  Dr.  Wilkins,  a  man  of  a  penetrating  genius  and  enlarged  underflanding, 
(fays  Mr.  Granger)  feems  to  have  been  born  for  the  improvement  of  every 
kind  of  knowledge  to  which  he  applied  himfelf.  He  was  a  very  able  natu- 
ralift  and  mathematician,  and  an  excellent  divine.  He  difdained  to  tread  in 
the  beaten  track  of  philofophy,  as  his  forefathers  had  donej  but  flruck  into 
the  new  road  pointed  out  by  the  great  lord  Bacon.  Confiderable  difcoveries 
were  made  by  him  and  the  ingenious  perfons  who  aflembled  at  hi>s  lodgings 
in  Oxford,  before  the  incorporation  of  the  Royal  Society;  which  was  prin- 
cipally contrived  by  Theodore  Haak,  Mr.  Hartiib,  and  himfelf.  His  books 
on  prayer  and  preaching,  and  efpecially  his  Principles  and  Duties  of  Natural 
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Religion,  Ihew  how  able  a  divine  he  was.  His  Eflay  towards  a  real  Charader 
and  a  Philofophical  Language,  is  a  mafler-piece  of  invention,  yet  has  been 
laughed  at  together  with  his  chimeras  :  but  even  thefe  fhew  themfelves  to  be 
the  chimeras  of  a  man  of  genius.  He  projefted  the  impradlicable  art  of  fly- 
ing, when  the  nature  of  the  air  was  but  imperfectly  known. ^  This  excellent 
perfon,  whofe  chara6ter  was  truly  exemplary,  as  well  as  extraordinary,  died 
much  lamented,  the   19th  of  November  1672." 

WILLIS  (Dr.  Thomas)  a  very  eminent  anatomift,  phiiofopher,  and  phyfi- 
cian,  was  born  at  Great  Bedwin  in  "Wiklhire  the  27th  of  January,  1621,  and 
ftudied  at  Chrift-church  college,  Oxford.  When  that  city  was  garrifoned  for 
the  king,  he,  among  other  fcholars,  bore  arms  for  his  majeily,  and  devoted 
his  leifure  hours  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic.  The  garrifon  of  Oxford  at  length 
furrendering  to  the  parliament,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  praflice  of  his  pro- 
feffion,  and  foon  became  famous  for  his  ikill,  and  fuccefs.  He  ifettled  in  a 
houfe  over-againll  Merton-college,  and  appropriated  a  room  in  it  as  an  ora- 
tory for  divine  fervice  according  to  the  church  of  England,  whither  moft  of 
the  loyalifts  in  Oxford  daily  relorted.  In  1660  he  v/as  chofen  Sedleian  pro- 
felTor  of  natural  philofophy,  and  honoured  with  the  degree  of  do(ftor  of  phyfic. 
In  1664  he  difcovered  the  famous  medicinal  fpring  at  Aftrop,  near  Brackley, 
in  Northamptonfliire ;  for,  obierving  his  horfe  drink  plentifully  of  it,  he  made 
feveral  experiments  upon  that  water.  He  was  one  of  the  firlt  members  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  faon  rendered  his  name  illuftrious  by  his  excellent  writintrs. 
In  1666,  after  the  fire  of  London,  he  removed  to  Weltminfter,  and  took  a 
houfe  in  St.  Martin's  Lane.  He  rofe  early  in  the  morning,  that  he  might  be 
prefent  at  divine  ferv:ce,  which  he  feldom  failed  of  attending  before  he  vifited 
his  patients  J  and,  for  this  purpofe,  he  caufed  prayers  to  be  read  in  St.  Mar- 
tin's church,  at  fix  in  the  morning  in  fummer,  and  at  fevcn  in  the  Vvinter, 
His  praclice  was  as  great  as  that  of  any  of  the  phyficians  his  cotemporaries; 
and  it  was  always  his  cuflom  to  dedicate  a  part  of  his  profits  to  charitable 
ufes  :  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  beftov/ed  all  his  Sunday  fees  on  the 
poor,  though  thefe  amounted  to  more  than  thofe  of  anv  other  day  of  the  week. 
He  was  fellow  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  and  refufed  the  honour  of  knight- 
,hood.  He  was  exa6t  and  regular  in  all  his  hours  j  and  though  his  table  was 
the  refort  of  moft  of  the  great  men  in  London,  yet  he  was  remarkable  for 
his  plainnefs,  and  his  being  a  man  of  little  difcourfe,  complaifance,  or  fociety. 
He  was  juftly  celebr  iced  for  his  deep  infight  and  happy  refearches  into  natural 
and  experimental  philofophy,  anatomy,  and  chemiftry  -,  for  his  extraordinary 
fuccefs  in  his  pradice,  and  for  the  elegance  and  purity  of  his  Latin  ftyle. 
This  great  and  good  man  di-ed  on  the  nth  of  November,  1675,  and  was 
/interred  in  Weftminfter-abbey.  He  wrote,  i.A  plain  and  eafy  method  for 
preferving  thofe  that  are  well  from  the  Infedlion  of  the  Plague,  and  for  curing 
fuch  as  are  infeded  :  2.  Several  Latin  works,  which  were  collefted  and  printed 
at  Amfterdam,  in  1682,  in  two  volumes,  quarto.  This  coUedlion  contains 
three  differtations,  one  on  fermenc:nion,  another  on  fevers,  and  a  third  on 
urine i  the  anatomy  of  the  brjui;  v.irh  n.  defcription  of  the  nerves  and  their 
ufej  a  treatife  on  the  reafon  of  uudc'ilar  m<>rion;  another  on  the  difeafes  of 
the  brain,  and  of  the  nervous  kind,  in  which  he  treats  of  convulfive  andfcor- 
butic  difordcrsj   a  treatife  on  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  difeafes,  with  a  dif- 
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fcrtatioa  on  the  inflammation  of  the  blood;  another  On  the  fouli  of  brutes, 
and  a  rational  pharmacy.  Thefe  feveral  works,  which  are  much  cfteemed, 
have  been  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  S.  Pordage,  efq. 

WILLIS  (BiiowNEj)  LL.  D.  grandfon  to  the  above-named  phyfician,  was 
eminent  for  his  knowledge  in  antiquities,  and  was  one  of  the  revivers  and 
moft  induftrious  members  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  He  publifhed, 
1.  Notitia  Parliament  aria  ;  or  an  Hiftory  of  the  Counties,  Cities,  and  Boroughs, 
in  England  and  Wales,  with  Lifts  of  all  the  Knights,  Citizens,  and  Burgefles, 
in  two  volumes  8vo  :  2.  Surveys  of  the  Cathedrals  of  England,  three  volumes 
4to :  3.  The  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  Buckingham,  &c.  4to :  and  other 
tifeful  works.  He  prefented  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  his  fine  cabinet  of 
Englifh  coins,  which  he  had  been  upwards  of  forty  years  in  coUeding,  and 
which  was  efteemed  the  moft-  complete  colie6lion  in  England.  His  death 
happened  in  1760,  in  the  feventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

WILLOUGHBY  (Francis)  Efq.  the  famous  naturalift,  was  defcencled  from 
two  ancient  families,  and  was  the  only  fon  of  fir  Francis  Willoughby,  knight. 
He  V'as  fond  of  ftudy  from  his  childhood,  and  held  idlenefs  in  abhorrence, 
being  fo  great  an  oeconomift  with  regard  to  his  time,  as  not  willingly  to  lofe 
or  mifapply  the  leaft  part  of  it ;  by  which  means  he  attained  great  ilcili  in  all 
branches  of  learning,  and  particularly  in  the  mathematics:  but  obferving  that 
the  hiftory  of  animals  was  in  a  great  meafure  neglected  by  his  countrymen, 
he  chiefly  applied  himfelf  to  that  province,  and  for  this  purpofe  carefully  read 
over  what  had  been  written  on  that  fubje6l  by  others.  He  then  travelled  fe- 
veral times  over  his  native  country,  and  afterwards  into  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries,  accompanied  by  his  ingenious  friend  Mr^ 
John  Ray.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  notwithftanding  t\\Q  advantages  of  birth, 
fortune,  and  parts,  he  was  as  humble  as  any  man  of  the  meaneft  fortune ;  was 
fober,  temperate,  and  chafte,  fcrupuloufly  juft,  fo  true  to  his  word  and  pro- 
mife,  that  a  man  might  venture  his  eftate  and  life  upon  \i:,  fo  faithful  and 
conft'ant  to  his  friend,  as  never  to  defert  him  when  fortune  frowned  upon  him ; 
and  eminently  pious,  patient,  and  fubmifTive  to  the  divine  will.  Such  is  the 
charadler  given  of  him  by  Mr.  Ray,  whofe  integrity  and  veracity  none  will 
doubt.  This  ingenious  and  learned  gentleman  died,  univerfally  lamented,  on 
the  3d  of  July,  1672,  when  he  was  but  thirty-feven  years  of  age.  He  wrote, 
I.  Ornithologicc  Libri  tresy  folio,  which  was  afterwards  tranflated  into  Engiilh, 
with  an  Appendix  by  Mr.  Ray:  2.  Hijloria  Pijcium  Libri  qiicJuor,  folio:  3.  A 
Letter  containing  Obfervations  about  that  kmd  of  Wafps  called  Ichneumones, 
inferted  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions :  4.  A  Letter  on  the  hatching  a  kind 
of  Bee  lodged  in  old  Willows,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa6lions :  5.  Letters, 
added  to  Philofophical  Letters  between  Mr.  Ray  and  feveral  of  his  learned 
correfpondents,  publifned,  in  oftavo,  by  William  Derham,  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  Phyfico-Theology,  Chrifto-Theology,  &c.  Mr.  Willoughby  was 
fome  time  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  he  was  a  great  or- 
nament. 

WILMOT  (John)  earl  of  Rochefter,  was  the  fon  of  Henry  lord  Wilmot 
(created  carl  of  Rochefter  in  1652)  who  engaged  with  great  zeal  in  the  fervice 
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where  he  rfe^rhe  d  gree  'o'f  mafte"  o'^^      H  ^?'"^^-™"^g^.    O-foM. 


mg  got   into 


as  ever  was  made /and,  durbgTh;  ho  e  aftion  h  ^'l  o7RrK  ^  T"?' 
as  brave  and  relolute  a  courage  as  uotiihh  Tnll  f  I  ^"""^^^  ^ewed 
heard  the  lord  Clifford,  who  was  In '^^he  "me  tlZj  /  P''*  ""^   ''^ 

at  that  time  very  hiiihlv  ■  nor  did  ,!?,  .  F'  l      "  .""S^'fy  ^is  courage 

.be  voyage  and '^thf Sr^m":' d  gefhe"C'b:  „  '  „=  detr',4'?  ''""'■'''  °' 
the   like  the   very  next  occarnn  •    for  ,1,,  ?  '"' ,^"" ''•■'"  from  running 

.gain,  without  communicat""  hi's  defi^n  to  hT'"  ^°^r'"S.h<=  went  to  fef 
aboard  d.elhy  commanded^^'sl  Hlfar^Sp  ."^^rl  d  rb'ore  S^  *™' 
tftned^  D^^tW  ac^itf  iSw^i^t  ™°""--?t;:!J;^  tt^^ 
the  behaviour  of  on^  of  the  ?amains  cmdd  ,,o^"^S^'  ""l  ''""='  ^'"'^"^  «* 
undertake  to  venture  ImulhtZrht"''''  ""'^  ^  P"^"  that  would 
captain,  when  this  lo;Wred\Tn;fdftTe  "r^tc?  a^d  rn™"'  V,^ 
boat,  thro.-gh  ail  the  Jhot,  and  delivered   his  meffHe     ,  f  '  ?  ^   ''"'« 

S,r  Edward,  which  was  much  commended  by  Til  wfo' faw't"'""^''  '^^'^  '« 

1 J  Roch^L:^Vh"o[^  <"ot"areM:trwal";'^  ""  .^^P™''""''  '"  '""o-  of 
in  manypnvat'e  broils,  he  afc^v/e^atTrnd'^rumr'''  "^^ -^.J"™^'  for. 
fukable  to  thofe  noble  in(^ances  of  the  roi;„.*^  i  ?  .I""'  '^'"''  ^^^  »"■ 
tioned.  The  author  of  ht  life  orefixed  to  h  ^  7  "''  ''"'■' J"''  been  men- 
the  general  obfervation  of  ha\ '^d  fparfty  b  w-n^''  '''°"""J?'  ">'=■  "P"" 
different  occafions.  "Let  it  fuffice  Tfavs  he?  -  Kr  "■•"  V"^  ''""'■'"'  "PO" 
from  one  another  more  tha"  we  d"  '^^m 'otfdves  aTdiffet^ 7  "''i'  ^ 
u-e  imagine  another  rrd  a  frron»er    rf,r„„   1      C.  "'""rat  times."     But 

>vhich  &chefter  dn  oveL  ii    nrfvate  bf^^^^  ^"^  the  cowardice 

him  and  the   earl  of  l^lXr  v^  in   w  ™c^h^b^hli' '" '''^ 
courage  which  lora  Rochelfer  ft  Jed  in  a  naval  enl        ""^  '"""'>'•      ^he 
P.n  or  h«  life,    betorehe  had  bl' i^^i  L"^SKr  oV^^^^^f^ 
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and  luxury  into  which  he  afterwards  funk.  It  is  a  true  obfervation  that  guilt 
makes  cowards;  a  man  who  is  continually  fubjeded  to  the  reproaches  of 
confcience,  who  is  afraid  to  examine  his  heart  leil  it  fhould  appear  too  hor- 
rible, cannot  have  much  courage;  for,  while  he  is  confcious  of  fo  many 
errors  to  be  repented  of,  of  fo  many  vices  that  he  has  committed,  he  naturally 
Harts  at  danger,  and  flies  from  it  as  his  greateil  enemy.  It  is  true,  courage 
is  fometiraes  conflitutional ;  and  there  have  been  initances  of  men,  guilty  of 
every  enormity,  who  have  difcovered  a  large  lliare  of  it ;  but  thefe  have  been 
wretches  who  have  overcome  all  fenfe  of  honour,  been  loft  to  every  confi- 
deration  of  virtue,  and  whofe  courage  is  like  that  of  the  lion  of  the  defart, 
a  kind  of  ferocious  impulfe  unconneded  with  reafon.  Lord  Rocheller  had 
certainly  never  overcome  the  reproaches  of  his  confcience,  whofe  alarming 
voice  at  lall  ftruck  terror  into  his  heart,    and   chilled  the  fire  of  his  fpirits. 

Since  his  travels  and  naval  expeditions,  he  feemed  to  have  contraded  a  habit 
©f  temperance;  in  v/hich  had  he  been  fo  happy  as  to  perfevere,  he  muft  have 
efcaped  that  fatal  rock,  on  which  he  afterwards  fplit,  upon  his  return  to  court, 
where  love  and  pleafure  kept  their  perpetual  rounds,  under  the  countenance 
of  a  prince  whom  nature  had  fitted  for  all  the  enjoyments  of  the  moft  luxu- 
rious defires.  In  times  fo  dilTolute  as  thefe,  it  is  no  wonder  if  a  man  of 
fo  warm  a  conftitution  as  Rochefter  could  not  refill  the  too  flattering  temp- 
tations, which  were  heightened  by  the  participation  of  the  court  in  general. 
The  uncommon  charms  of  Rochefter's  converfation  induced  all  men  to  court 
him  as  a  companion,  though  they  often  paid  dear  for  their  curioflcy,  by  being 
made  the  fubjed  of  his  lam.poons,  if  they  happened  to  have  any  Angularities 
in  their  temper,  by  the  expoflng  of  which  he  could  humour  his  propenfity 
to  fcandal.  His  pleafant  extravagancies  foon  became  the  fubjed  of  general 
converfation ;  by  which  his  vanity  was  at  once  flattered,  and  his  turn  for  fauire 
rendered  more  keen,  by  the  fuccefs   it  met  with. 

Rochefter  had  undoubtedly  a  true  talent  for  fatire,  and  he  fpared  neither 
friends  nor  foes,  but  let  it  loofe  on  all  without  difcriminarion.  Majefty  itfelf 
was  not  fecure  from  it ;  he  more  than  once  lampooned  the  king,  wjiofe  weak- 
nefs  and  attachment  to  Ibme  of  his  miftreffes  he  endeavoured  to  cure  by  fe- 
veral  means;  that  is,  either  by  winning  them  from  him,  or  by  feverely  1am- 
poonino-  them  and  him  on  various  occafions ;  which  the  king,  who  was  a 
man  of  wit  and  pleafure  as  well  as  his  lordflup,  took  for  the  natural  faliies 
of  his  genius,  meant  rather  as  the  amulements  of  his  fancy  than  as  the  efforts 
of  malice.  At  length,  however,  the  king  banifl:ied  him  the  court  for  a  fatire 
made  diredly  on  him.  This  fatire,  which  confifts  of  twenty-eight  ftanzas,  *is, 
entitled,  The  Reftoration,  orTheHiftory  of  the  InOpids ;  and'contains  the  keeneft 
refledions  againft  the  political  condud  and  private   charader  of  that  prince. 

About  this  time,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  was  under  difgrace  for  things 
of  another  kind;  and,  being  difengaged  from  any  particular  attachment  in 
town,  he  and  lord  Rochefter  refolved,  like  Don  Quixote  of  old,  to  fet  out 
in  queft  of  adventures  ;  and  they  met  with  fome  that  will  appear  entertaining 
to  our  readers,  which  we  fliall  give  upon  the  authority  of  the  writer  of  Ro- 
chefter's life,  prefixed  to  his  works.  Among  other  adventures,  the  following' 
was  one.  There  happened  to  be  an  inn  on  the  Newmarket  road  to  be  lett; 
they  difguifed  themfelves  in  habits  fuitable  to  the  charaders  they  were  to 
affume,    and  jointly  took  this  inn,    in  which  each   in  his  turn    officiated  as 
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mafter:  but  they  foon  made  this  fubfervient  to  purpofes  of  another  nature. 
They  carefully  obferved  the  pretty  women  in  the  country ;  and,  to  gain  op- 
portunities of  feducing  them,  they  invited  their  neighbours,  who  had  either 
wives  or  daughters,  to  frequent  feafts ;  where  the  men  were  plied  hard  with 
good  liquor,  and  the  women  fufficiently  warmed  to  make  but  as  little  refift- 
ance  as  would  be  agreeable  to  their  inclinations.  Thus  they  were  able  to 
deflower  many  a  virgin,  and  alienate  the  affeftions  of  many  a  wife  by  this 
llratagem  -,  and  it  is  difficult  to  fay,  whether  it  is  poflible  for  two  men  to  live 
to  a  worfe  purpofe.  It  is  natural  to  imagine  that  this  kind  of  life  could  not 
be  of  long  duration.  Feafts  ^o  frequently  given,  and  that  without  any  thing 
to  pay,  muft  give  a  ftrong  fufpicion  that  the  inn-keepers  would  foon  break  j 
or,  that  they  were  of  fuch  fortune  and  circumftances  as  did  not  well  fuit  the 
poll-  they  were  in.  This  their  lordfhips  were  fenfible  of,  but  not  much  con- 
cerned about  it,  fince  they  were  feldom  found  long  to  continue  in  the  fame 
fort  of  adventures,  variety  being  the  life  of   their  enjoyments. 

There  was  an  old  mifer  in  the  neighbourhood,  who,  notwithftanding  his 
age,  was  in  pofleffion  of  a  handfome  young  wife.  Her  hufband  watched  her 
v/ith  the  fame  affiduity  he  did  his  money,  and  never  trufted  her  out  of  his 
fight  but  under  the  protection  of  an  old  maiden  fifter.  Our  noble  inn-keepers 
had  no  manner  of  doubt  of  his  accepting  a  treat,  as  many  had  done,  for  he 
loved  good  living  with  all  his  heart  when  it  coft  him  nothing;  and,  except 
upon  thefe  occafions,  he  was  the  moft  temperate  and  abftemious  man  alive : 
but,  when  they  could  never  prevail  with  him  to  bring  his  wife,  notwithftanding 
they  urged  the  prefence  of  fo  many  good  wives  in  the  neighbourhood  to  keep 
her  company,  all  their  ftudy  was  then  how  to  deceive  the  old  fifter  at  home. 
It  was  agreed  that  lord  Rochefter  fliould  be  drefied  in  woman's  cloaths,  and, 
while  the  hufband  was  feafting  at  the  inn  with  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
fiiould  make  trial  of  his  fl-cill  with  the  old  woman  at  home.  He  had  learned 
that  fhe  had  no  averfion  to  the  bottle  when  Ihe  could  come  fecretly  and  con- 
veniently at  it.  Equipped  like  a  country  lafs,  and  furniftied  with  a  bottle  of 
fpirituous  liquors,  he  marched  to  the  old  mifer's  houfe.  It  was  with  difficulty 
he  found  means  to  fpeaic  with  the  old  woman,  but  he  at  laft  obtained  that 
favour;  when,  perfeft  in  all  the  cant  of  thofe  people,  he  began  with  telling 
the  occafion  of  his  coining,  in  hopes  ihe  v/ould  invite  liim  to  come  in,  but 
all  in  vain;  he  was  admitted  no  farther  than  the  porch,  with  the  houfe-door 
a-jar.  At  laft,  finding  no  other  way,  he  fell  upon  this  expedient :  he  pre- 
tended to  be  taken  fucldcnly  ill:,  ^^^  tun)bled  upon  the  threfiiold.  This  noife 
brings  the  mifer's  wife  to  them,  who,  with  much  trouble,  perfuades  her  keeper 
to  help  the  pretended  female  into  the  houfe,  in  regard  to  the  decorum  of  her 
fex  and  the  unhappy  condition  fiie  was  in.  The  door  had  not  been  long 
fiiut  before  our  impoilor,  by  degrees,  recovered,  and,  being  fct  on  a  chair, 
canted  a  very  religious  thankfgiving  to  the  good  gentlewoman  for  her  kind- 
nefs,  and  obferved  how  depior?ble  it  was  to  be  fubjed  to  fuch  fits,  which 
often  took  her  in  the  ftreet,  and  expofed  her  to  many  accidents;  but  every 
now  and  then  took  a  fip  of  the  bottle,  and  recommended  it  to  the  old  bene- 
faftreis,  who  was  fure  to  drink  a  hearty  dram.  His  lordftiip  had  another 
bottle  in  his  pocket  qualified  with  opium,  which  v/ould  fooner  accomplifli  his 
defire,  by  giving  the  woman  a  fomniferous  dole,  which  drinking  with  greedi- 
nefs,  ihe  foon  fell  faft  afleep.      Rochefter  having  fo  far  fucceeded,    and  being 
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fired  with  the  prefeftce  of  tshe  young  wife,   for  whom  he  had  fbrmedl  this  ex- 
travagant fcheme,  his  defires    became  impeiuou-s,  which  produced  a  change  of 
colour,  and  made  the  artlefs  creature  imagine  the  fit  was  returning.     My  lord 
then  ied  if  flie  would  be  fo   charitable  as   to  let  him   lie  down  on   the   bed. 
S'he  good-natured  young  woman  fhewed  him  the  way  •,  when^  he  being  laid  down, 
and  fhe  flaying  with  him  at  his  requeft,  he  put  her  in   mind  of  her  condition, 
afking  about   her  hulband,   whom  fhe  painted  in   his  true  colours^  as  a  furly, 
jealous  old  tyrant.     Ihe  rural  innocent,  imagining  fhe  had  only  a  woman  with 
her,    was  lefs   referved  in   her  behaviour   and  exprefTions  on  that  account,    and 
his  lordfhip  foon   found  that   a  tale  of   love  would    not   be  unpleafing  to   her. 
Being  now  no  longer  able  to  curb  his  appetite,  which  was  wound  up   beyond 
the  power  of  rcflraint,  he  declared  his  fex  to  her,  and,  without  much  firuggling, 
accarapliihed  bis  Dtrfign.     He  now  became  as  happy  as  indulgence  could  make  him  ; 
and,  when  the  firft  tranfports  were  over,  he  contrived  theefcapcof  this  young  adul- 
trefs  from  the  prifon  of  her  keeper.     She  hearkened  to  his  propofals  with  plealure. 
and,    before  the  old  gentlewoman  was    awake,    fhe    robbed  her  bufbar^d  of  an 
hundred  and  fifty  pieces,  and   marched  off  with  lord  Roche (ler  to  thi;  inn  about 
midnight.     Thef  were  to  pafs  over  three  or  four  fields  before  they  could  reach 
ki  and,  ingoing  over  the  iafl:,  they  very  nearly  efcaped  falling  into  the  enemy's 
hands-,    but  the  voice  of  the  hufband  difcovering  who  he  was,  our  adventurers 
ftruck  down  the  field  out  of  the  path  ;  and,  for  the  greater  fecurity,  lay  down 
in  the  grafs.      1  he  place,  the   occafiop,  and   the  perfon  that  was  fo  near,  put 
his  lordfhip  in  mind  of    renewing  his  pleafure,  almofl  in  fight  of  the  hufband. 
The  fair   was  no  longer  coy,  and   eafily    yielded  to  his  defires.     He,    in  fhort, 
carried  the   girl  home,  and  then  proftituted  her  to  the  duke's  pleafure,  after  he 
had   b@en  cloyed   himfelf.       The  old    man  going    home,    and  finding  his   fifter 
afleep,  his  wife  fi-d,  and  his   money  gone,  was   thrown  into   a  itate  of  madnefs, 
and  foon  hanged  himfelf.     The  news  was  quickly  ipre.id   about  the   neighbour- 
hood, and  reached  the  inn,  where  both  lovers  now  adviled  the   young  woman  l<:^ 
go  to  London  ;    with   which   fiie  complied,    and,    in    ?W  probability,    followed 
there  the  trade  of  proftitucion  for  a  lu'bfiftance.     The  king,  foon  after  this  infa- 
mous adventure,  coming  that  way,  found  them   both    in  their  pcfts  at  the  inn, 
took  them   again  into  favour,     and    fufiered  them   to  go  with    him    to    New- 
market. 

This  exploit  of  lord  Rochefler  is  not  at  all  improbable  when  his  charafter  is 
confideredj  his  treachery  in  the  affair  of  the  mifer's  wife  is  very  like  him;  and 
furely  it  was  one  of  the  greatefl  afts  of  bafenefs  of  which  he  was  ever  guilty: 
he  artfully  feduced  her,  while  her  unfufpeding  hufband  was  entertained  by  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  •,  he  contrived  a  robbery,  and  produced  the  death  of  the 
injured  hufband.  This  complicated  crime  was  one  of  thofe  heavy  charges  on 
jhis  mind  when  he  lay  on  his  death-bed,  under  the  dreadful  alarms  of  his  confci- 
ence.  His  lordfhip's  amours  at  court  made  a  great  noife  in  the  v/orld  of  gal- 
lantry, efpecially  that  which  he  had  with  Mrs.  Roberts,  miftrefs  to  ihe  king, 
whom  fhe  abandoned  for  the  poflTefTion  of  Rochefter's  heart,  whicli  fhe  found 
it  was  not  in  her  power  long  to  hold.  The  earl,  who  was  foon  cloyed  with  the 
pofTefTion  of  any  one  woman,  though  the  faireft  in  the  v/orld,  foon  forfook  her : 
tffe  lady,  after  the  firft  tranfports  of  her  pafTion  fubfided,  grew  as  indiiferent, 
'and  confidered  upon  the  proper  means  of  retrieving  the  king's  tFedions. 
'  Lord  Rochefter's  frolics  in  the  charaftcr  of  a  mountebank  are  well  known ; 
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arid  the  fpeech  which  he  made  upon  his  firfl:  turning  itinerant  do6tor,  has  been  of- 
ten printed ;  there  is  in  it  a  true  fpiritof  fatire,  and  a  keennefs  that  is  very  much  in 
the  character  of  his  lordfhip,  who  had  certainly  an  original  turn  for  invedive  and 
fatirical  compofition.  That  Rochefter  was  envious,  and  jealous  of  the  reputation 
ofother  menof  eminence,  appears  evidently  from  his  behaviour  to  Dryden,  which 
could  proceed  from  no  other  principle ;  as  his  malice  towards  him  had  never  dif- 
covered  itfelf  till  the  tragedies  of  that  great  poet  met  with  fuch  general  applaufe, 
and  his  poems  were  univerfally  efteemed.  Such  was  the  inveteracy  he  fhewed  to 
Mr.  Dryden,  that  he  fet  up  John  Crown,  an  obfcure  man,  in  oppofition  to  him,  and 
recommended  him  to  the  king  to  compofe  a  mafque  for  the  court,  which  was  the 
province  of  Dryden,  who  was  then  poet-laureat :  but,  when  Crown's  Conquefl;  of 
Jerufalem  met  with  as  great  fuccels  as  fome  of  Dryden's  plays,  his  lordfhip,  in  the 
fameenvious  fpirit,  withdrew  his  favour  from  Crown.  His  malice  to  Dryden  was 
ftill  further  difcovered  in  his  hiring  ruffians  to  cudgel  him  for  a  fatire  he  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  author  of  j  which  was  at  once  malicious,  cowardly  and  cruel. 

Wc  have  now  furveyed  thole  fcenes  of  lord  Rochefter's  life,  in  which  he  appears 
to  little  advantage.  It  is  with  infinite  pleafure  we  can  take  a  view  of  the  brio-hter 
fide  of  his  charader ;  to  do  which  we  muft  attend  him  to  his  death-bed.  Rochefter 
lived  a  profligate,  but  died  a  penitent.  He  lived  in  defiance  of  all  principles  of  vir- 
tue and  morality  •,  but,  when  he  felt  the  cold  hand  of  death  upon  him,  he  refleded 
on  his  folly,  and  found  that  the  portion  of  iniquity  is  fure  to  be,  at  laft,  only  pain  and 
anguifh.  Dr.  Burnet,  bifhop  of  Sarum,  has  given  us  fome  account  of  lord  Ro- 
chefter, particularly  of  his  behaviour  on  the-approach  of  his  difTolution.  That 
divine  had,  in  Odober  1679,  vifited  the  earl,  upon  an  intimation  that  fuch  a  vifit 
would  be  very  agreeable  to  his  lordfhip,  who  was  then  flowly  recovering  from  a 
violent  difeafe.  Rochefter  opened  to  the  dodor  all  his  thoughts  both  of  religion 
and  morality,  and  reprefented  to  him  a  full  view  of  his  paft  life-,  upon  which  Bur- 
net f  equently  waited  on  him,  and  thev  canvafTed,  at  various  times,  the  principles 
of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  which  the  dotflor  endeavoured  to  enlarge  upon  and 
explain  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  the  condition  of  a  dying  penitent.  His  lordfhip  ex- 
prefT^rd  much  contrition  for  his  having  fo  often  violated  the  laws  of  the  one,  con- 
trary to  his  better  knowledge,  and  having  fpurned  the  authority  of  theother  in  the 
pride  of  wanton  fophiftry.  He  declared,  that  he  was  perfectly  convinced  of  the 
truiii  of  the  Chriftian  religion  ;  that  he  confidered  it  as  the  inftitution  of  Heaven, 
and  as  afFc)rding  the  moft  natural  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  well  as  the  moft 
forcible  motives  to  virtue,  of  any  faith  profefTed  among  men.  ''  He  w.^.s  not  only 
fatisfied  (fays  Burnet)  of  the  truth  of  our  holy  religion,  merely  as  a  matter  of  fpccu- 
lation,  but  was  perfuaded,  likewile,  of  the  prnver  of  inward  grace  i  of  which  he  gave 
me  this  fbange  account:  He  laid,  Mr.  Parfons,  in  order  to  his  convidion,  read  to 
him  thefifty-thwd  chapter  of  the  prophecies  of  Tfaiuh,  and  compared  that  .-ith  the 
hiftory  ot  our  Saviour's  pafTion  ;  that  he  might  there  f"^e  a  prophec_,  concerning  it, 
writrtn  many  ages  before  it  was  done  -,  which  the  Jews  that  blafphemed  Jefus  Chrift 
Hill  kept  in  their  hands  as  a  book  divinely  infpind.  He  faid,  as  he-heard  it  read, 
he  felt  an  inward  force  upon  him,  which  did  lb  enlighten  his  mind  and  convince 
him,  that  he  could  icfift  it  no  longer;  for  thi  words  had  an  authority  which  did 
ihoot  like  rays  ot  beam>  into  his  n.ind  ;  fo  ti.at  he  was  lOt  only  convinced  by  the 
reafonings  iie  hau  about  it,  which  fatisfied  his  undcrftanding ;  but  by  a  power, 
which  did  fo  eiTedpally  conftrnin  him,  that  he  ever  after  firmly  believed  in  his 
Saviour,  as  if  he  had  feen  hm  in  the  clouds." 
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The  blfliop  gives  an  indanceof  the  great  alteration  of  his  lordlhip's  temper  and 
■difpofitions,  from  what  they  were  formerly,  in  his  ficknefs.  *'  Whenever  he  hap- 
pened to  be  out  of  order,  either  by  pain  or  ficknefs,  his  temper  became  quite  un- 
governable, and  hispafTions  fo  fierce  that  hisfervants  were  afraid  to  approach  him; 
bur,  in  his  laft  ficknefs,  he  was  all  humility,  patience  and  refignation.  Once  he 
was  a  little  offended  with  the  delay  of  a  fervant,  who  he  thought  made  not  hafl:e 
enough  with  fomewhat  he  called  for,  and  faid,  in  a  little  heat,  '  that  damn'd  fellow.' 
"  Soon  after  (fays  thedo(5tor)  I  told  him  that  I  was  glad  to  find  his  fiile  fo  reform- 
ed, and  that  he  had  fo  entirely  overcome  that  ill  habit  of  fwearing,  only  that  word 
of  calling  any  damned,  which  had  returned  upon  him,  was  not  decent-,  his  anfwer 
-was,  '  Oh!  that  language  of  fiends,  which  was  fo  familiar  tome,  hangs  yet  about 
rne;  fure  none  has  deferved  more  to  be  damned  than  1  have  done  !'  And,  after  he 
had  humbly  asked  God  pardon  for  it,  he  defired  me  to  call  the  perfon  to  him  that 
he  might  ask  him  forgivenefs ;  but  I  told  him  that  was  needlef,,  for  he  had  [aid  it 
©fone  whodid  not  hear  it,  and  fo  could. not  be  offended  toy  it.  In  thii  difpofition 
of  mind  (continues  the  biftiop)  he  remained  all  the  vvhile  I  was  with  him,  four  days 
together.  He  was  then  brought  fo  low,  that  all  hope  of  recovery  was  gone  ;  much 
purulent  matter  came  from  him  with  his  urine,  which  he  paf^.d  always  with  pain, 
but  one  day  with  inexprefllble  torment;  yet  he  bore  it  decently,  without  breakmg 
out  intorepinings,  or  impatient  complaints.  Nature  being  at  laft  quite  exhaufl-ed, 
and  all  the  floods  of  life  gone,  he  died,  without  a  groan,  on  the  26th  of  July,  \68o, 
in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  A  day  or  two  before  his  death  he  lay  very  filenr, 
and  feemed  extremely  devout  in  his  contemplations.  He  was  frequently  obkrved 
to  raife  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  and  fend  forth  ejaculations  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts, 
■who  fawhis  penitence,  and  who,  he  hoped,  would  forgive  him." 

Thus  died  lord  Rochefter,  an  amazing  infiance  of  the  goodnefs  of  God,  who  per- 
mitted him  to  enjoy  time,  and  inclined  his  heart  to  penitence.  As  by  his  life  he  was 
fuffered  to  fet  an  example  of  the  moft  abandoned  profligacy  to  the  world ;  fo,  by  his 
death,  he  was  a  very  lively  demonftration  of  the  fruitleffnefs  of  vicious  courfes,  and 
may  be  propofcd  as  an  example  to  all  thofe  who  are  captivated  v,ith  the  charms  of 
-guilty  pleaiure. 

His  poems  have  been  often  printed,  and  are  too  well  known.  Mr,  Walpole  fays, 
that  "  they  have  much  more  obfcenity  than  wit,  more  wit  than  poetry,  more  poe- 
try than  politfnt-fs,"  His  poem  on  Nothing,  and  his  fatire  againll  Man,  are  a 
fufficient  proof  of  his  abilities  :  but  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  greateft  part 
■of  his  works  are  trivial  or  deteftable.  He  has  had  a  miultitude  of  readers :  fo  have 
all  other  writers,  who  have  foothed,  or  fallen  in  with,  the  prevailing  paffions  and 
corruptions  of  mankind.  Mr.  Granger  obferves,  that  lord  Rochtfter  "  held  the 
firfl  rankof  the  men  of  wit  and  pleaiure  of  his  age,  and  will  ever  be  remembered 
for  the  extreme  licentioufnefs  of  his  manners  and  his  writings.  Fie  had  an  elegant 
perfon,  an  eafy  addrefs,  and  aquicknefs  of  underfl-anding  and  invention  almoft  pecu- 
liar to  himfelf;  and,  what  may  now  perhaps  feem  almoft  im.probable,  he  had  natural 
modefty.  He  entered,  withblufhes  in  his  face,  into  the  fafliionable  vices  of  Charles 
the  Second's  reign ;  but  he  well  knew  that  even  thefe  vices  would  recommend  him, 
and  only  be  confidered  as  fo  many  graces  added  to  his  character.  His  ftrong  and 
lively  parts  quickly  enabled  him  to  go  far  beyond  other  men  in  his  irregularities;' 
and  he  foon  became  one  of  the  moft  daring  profligates  of  the  age.  He  was  in  a 
continual  ftate  of  intoxication  for  fevcral  years  together ;  and  the  king,  who  ad-  ' 
mired  his  fallies  of  wit  and  humour,  was  more  delighted  with  his  company  when  he, 
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was  drunk,  than  with  any  other  man's  when  he  was  fober.  He  was  ever  engaged 
in  fome  amour  or  other,  and  frequently  with  women  of  the  loweft  order,  and  the 
vileftprbftitutes  of  the  town.  He  would  fometimes,  upon  thofe  occafions,  appear 
as  a  beggar,  or  a  porter ;  and  he  as  well  knew  how  to  afTume  the  chara6ier  as  the 
drefs  of  either.  After  he  had  run  the  giddy  round  of  his  pleafures,  his  eyes  were 
open  to  conviflion,  and  he  became  the  Chriftian  and  the  penitent.  His  repentance 
began  with  remorle  and  horror,  but  ended  with  hope  andconfolation." 

WILSON  (Thomas)  a  moft  pious,  benevolent,  and  learned  bifliop  of  the  Ifle  of 
Man,  was  born  on  the  20th  of  December,  1663,  at  Burton  in  Wirral,  near  Chefter, 
andftudied  at  the  univerfity  of  Dublin.  After  having  taken  orders,  he  attended  the 
lord  Strange,  fon  and  heir  to  the  earl  of  Derby,  as  his  turor,  during  three  years ;  at 
the  expiration  of  which  time,  his  pupil  dying  in  Italy,  he  returned  home;  but  his 
behaviour  was  fo  much  approved  by  the  earl,  his  late  pupil's  lather,  that  his  lord- 
fliipprefented  him  to  the  bifhopric  of  Sodor  and  Man,  upon  which  he  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  Soon  after  his  confecration  he  repaired  to  the  ifland,  where 
he  diligently  applied  himfelf  to  the  duties  of  his  funftion.  He  carefully  fuperin- 
tended  the  leveral  fchools  in  the  ifland,  and  caufed  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  and 
fome  ufcful  treatifes  of  his  ov/n,  to  be  tranflated  into  the  Manks  language.  Not 
confining  his  fpiritual  regards  to  his  diocefe,  he  eredled  and  endowed  a  fchool  at  the 
place  of  his  nativity;  earneftly  promoted  the  propagation  of  the  Gofpel  in  foreign 
parts;  and  wrote  an  excellent  piece  on  the  duties  of  a  Communicant,  for  the  in- 
ftrudion  and  edification  of  the  converted  Indians.  He  was  a  fliiiiing  example  of  the 
virtues  of  focial  life,  and  diftinguiftied  himfelf  by  his  hofpitality  and  difFufive  cha- 
rity. His  fervants  affembled  in  his  domellic  chapel  every  mornina;,  where  he  con- 
ftantly  read  prayers  to  them  at  fix  o'clock  in  the  fummer,  and  at  fcven  in  the  winter. 
He  regarded  the  temporal  concerns  of  the  iflanders  with  a  truly  paternal  care.  The 
induftrious  poor  he  afTifted  with  his  purfe.  He  imported  the  choicefl:  grain  of  all 
forts,  for  feed,  and  procured  the  moft  proper  hoi  fes,  oxen,  fheep,  and  other  cattle, 
out  of  England,  to  improve  the  breed  of  them  in  the  little  territory  allotted  for  his 
refidence.  He  not  only  attended  the  people  as  the  phyfician  of  their  fouls,  but  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine,  that  he  might  be  ferviceable  in  that  capa- 
city, and  bring  health  and  comfort  to  thofe  that  flood  in  need  of  fuch  afliftance : 
infomuch  that,  in  1744,  he  had  laid  out  in  thefe  and  other  charities  upwards  of 
io,oool.  fierling.  With  fuch  piety  and  benevolence,  fuch  humanity,  affability,  and 
other  amiable  qualities,  it  is  no  wonder  he  greatly  endeared  himfelf  to  his  flock,  who 
endeavoured  upon  all  occafions  to  fliew  their  reverence  and  afl'rfticnjte  regard  to- 
wards him.  Yet  in  the  midlt  of  thefe  ads  of  beneficence,  he  fufFertd  the  mofl:  cruel 
treatment  from  the  governor  of  Man,  with  whom  he  had  a  difpute,  from  the  year 
1713  [01723,  about  fome  matters  of  right,  which  the  bifliop  could  not  confcien- 
tioufly  give  up  ;  whereupon  that  governor  at  length  flretched  forth  the  hand  of 
power,  and  committed  this  worthy  prelate  to  the  gloomy  prifon  of  Caflle-Rufhin, 
where  he  remained  many  weeks,  till  the  affair  was  determined  by  king  George  I.  and 
his  council,  in  the  bifliop's  favour.  The  people  were  fo  affected  with  this  treat- 
xnent  of  their  patron  and  benefa6lor,  that  they  came  from  all  parts  of  the  ifland  to 
the  town,  at  leafl:  once  a  week,  and  kneeling  down  before  the  walls  of  the  caftle 
expreffed  their  concern  with  tears  and  lamentations,  and  alfo  attended  their  piou^ 
pallor's  prayers  and  bleflings,  which  he  uttered  from  a  grated  loop-hole.  This  ex- 
cellent bifliop  acquired  the  cfteem  offeveral  eminent  perfonages  in. this  nation,  par- 
ticularly 
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ticularly  of  queen  Caroline,  who,  on  feeing  him  c6m&  into  her  prefence-chamber^ 
when  feveral  bifhops  were  with  her,  faid,  "  Here,  my  lords,  comes  a  bifhop  whofe 
errand  is  not  to  apply  for  a  tranflation,  nor  would  he  part  with  his  fpoufe  [his 
diocefe]  becaufe  fhe  is  poor.''  This  exemplary  divine  lived  to  the  hinety-fecond 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty  eighth  of  his  confecraiion  :  and  expired  in  the  begin- 
ning of  March,   1755. 

He  was  father  of  the  prefent  Dr.  Thomas  Wilfon,  reiser  of  St.  Stephen's, 
Walbrook,  who  diftinguiihed  himfelf  in  the  year  1777  by  eredling  in  that  church 
an  elegant  flatue  of  white  marble,  in  honour  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Macaulay ; 
■which,  however,  on  account  of  the  clamour  raifed  againft  it,  he  foon  after  caufed 
to  be  taken  down.  This  gentleman  alio,  in  1776,  prefented  to  the  fame  church 
a  mod  beautiful  altar-piece,  reprefenting  the  death  of  St.  Stephen,  painted  at 
his  expence  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Weft,    hiftorical  painter  to  his  majefty. 

WOLFE  (Major-general  James)  was  the  fon  of  lieutenant-general  Edward 
Wolfe,  and  was  born  at  Wellerham  in  the  county  of  Kent,  where  he  was  bap- 
tized on  the  nth  of  January,  1726.  He  feemed  to  have  been  formed  by  na- 
ture for  military  greatnefs  •,  his  memory  was  retentive,  his  judgment  deep,  and 
his  comprehenfion  amazingly  quick  and  clear  :  his  conftitutional  courage  was  very 
great,  and  he  pofTefifed  that  ftrength,  fteadinefs,  and  activity  of  mind,  which  no 
difficulties  could  obftrud,  nor  dangers  deter.  With  an  unufual  livelinefs  of  tem- 
per, he  was  not  fubjed  to  pafTion;  with  the  greateft  independance  of  fpirit,  he 
was  free  from  pride.  Generous  almoft  to  profufion,  he  contemned  every  little 
art  for  the  acquifition  of  wealth,  while  he  fearched  after  proper  objects  for  his 
charity  and  beneficence :  the  deferving  foldier  never  went  unrewarded,  and  even 
the  needy  inferior  officer  frequently  experienced  his  bounty.  He  was  conftant 
and  fteady  in  his  attachments  ^  manly  and  unreferved,  yet  gentle,  kind,  and  con- 
ciliating, in  his  manners.  He  enjoyed  a  large  {hare  of  the  friendfhip  and  good- 
will of  mankind:  and,  to  crovv'n  the  whole,  fincerity  and  candour,  a  true  fenfe 
of  honour,  juftice,  and  public  liberty,  feemed  the  inherent  principles  of  his  na- 
ture, and  the  nniform  rule  of  his   condud. 

He  betook  himfelf,  when  very  young,  to  the  profeffion  of  armsj  and  with 
fuch  talents,  joined  to  the  moft  unwearied  affiduity,  it  is  no  wonder  he  was 
foon  fingled  out  as  a  rifing  military  genius.  At  the  battle  of  Laffeldt,  in  the 
year  1747,  he  exerted  himfelf  in  fo  mafterly  a  manner,  that  he  obtained  the 
higheft  encomiums  from  the  great  officer  then  at  the  head  of  the  army.  Du- 
ring the  whole  war,  he  went  on  without  interruption,  forming  the  military 
charafter;  was  prefent  in  every  engagement,  and  never  paffed  undiftinguifhed. 
Even  after  the  peace,  he  cultivated  the  arts  of  war,  and  introduced  the  utmofb 
regularity  and  exadnefs  of  difcipline  into  his  corps.  He  v/as  afterwards  at 
the  attack  cf  Rochefort,  in  1757,  and  at  the  taking  of  Louifbourg  in  1758,  from 
whence  he  was  fcarcely  returned,  when  he  was  appointed  to  comimand  the  im- 
portant expediuon  againft  Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada.  Here  his  abilities 
fhone  out  in  their  brighteft  luftre :  in  fpite  of  many  unforefeen  difficulties, 
from  the  niture  of  ihe  fituation,  from  the  enemy's  great  fuperiority  of  num.- 
bers,  the  ftrength  of  the  place  itfelf,  and  his  own  bad  ftate  of  health,  he  per- 
fevered  with  mdeiacigable  diligence,  pradifing  every  ftratagem  of  war  to  effedt 
his  purpofci  at  lafi ,  he  formed  and  executed  that  great,  that  dangerous,  yet 
neceflary  plan,  which  drew  out  the  French  to  their  defeat,  and  muft  give  him 

the 
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the  title  of  conqueror  of  Canada.      An  account  of  this  engagement,  and  of 
the  confequent  redudion  of  Quebec,  may  not  improperly  be  introduced. 

The  fleet  and  army  employed  in  this  expedition  arrived  at  the  ifle  of  Orleans, 
a  few  leagues  from  Quebec,  in  June   1759,  without  the  leafl:  accident,  notwith- 
{landing  the  ill  accounts  which  had  been  given  of  the  dangerous  navigation  of 
the  river  St.  Lawrence.     As  foon  as  general  Wolfe  had  fecured  the  weft  point  of 
the  ifle  of  Orleans,  and  alfo  Point  Levi,    he  eredled  batteries   there  of  cannon 
and  mortars,  which  fired  continually  upon  the  town  of  Quebec.     Admiral  Saun- 
ders, who  commanded  the  fleet,  was  fl:ationed  below,  in  the  north  channel  of  the 
ifland  ;  and  admiral  Holmes  was  pofted  above  the  town,  in  order  to  diftraft  the 
enemy's  attention,  and  to  prevent  any   attempts  againft  the  batteries  that  played 
upon  the  town.     As  there  appeared  no  probability  of  annoying  the  enemy  above 
the  city,  it  was  agreed  to  convey  the  troops  farther  down  in  the  boats,  and  land 
them  during  the  night  within  a  league  of  Cape  Diamond,  in  hopes  of  afcending 
the  heights  of  Abraham,  which  rile  abruptly  with  a  fl:eep  afcent  from  the  banks 
of  the  river,  that   they  might  take  poflTefllGn  of  the  ground  on  the  back  of  the 
city,  where  the  fortifications  were  but   indifferent :    but  great  were  the  dangers 
and   difiiculties  attending  this   enterprife :    the  ftream  was  rapid;  the  fliore  (hel- 
ving-, the   banks  of  the  river  lined  with  centinels ;  the  landing-place  fo  narrow, 
•  as  to  be  eafily  miffed   in  the  dark ;  and  the  ground  fo  difficult,  as  hardly  to  be 
furmounted  in   the  day-time,  even  if  no   oppofition  had   been  made.      Had  the 
enemy  received  the   leaft  intimation  from  a  fpy  or  deferter,  or  even  fufpefted  the 
defign;  had  the  embarkation  been  difcovered  in  confequence  of  the  rapidity  of 
the   river  or  the  flieepnefs  of  the  north  fliore,  near  which  they  were  obliaed  to 
row ;  had  only  one  centinel   been  alarmed,  or  the  landing-place  much  miftaken  ; 
the    heights    of  Abraham   muft   have    been    inftantly  fecured    by  fuch  a   force 
as    would    have    rendered    the    undertaking   abortive-,    confufion    would    have 
necefl'arily   enfued    in    the    dark;     and    that   confufion    would    naturally   have 
produced    a    panic,     which    might    have    proved    fatal    to    the     greatefl:    part 
of    the    detachment.        This   did    not  efcape    the    penetration  of    the   intrepid 
Wolfe,    who  executed    the  plan  in  perfon,    though    he    was  at   that  very    time 
afilided  with  a  dyfentery  and  fever.     Having  prepared  for  tliis  dangerous  en- 
terprife, admiral  Hohnes  moved  with  his  fquadron  about  three  leagues  abov^ 
the  intended  landing-place,  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy,  and  amufe  M.  de 
Bougainville,    whom  Montcalm,    the  French    commander,    had  detached  with 
1500  men  to  watch  the  motions  of  that  fquadron;    but  admiral  Holmes  was 
diredled  to  fall  down  the  river  in    the  night,  and  protedl  the  landing  of  the 
forces.     At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the    12th  of  September,%he  firfl: 
difembarkation,  confiflring  of  four  complete  regiments,  the  light  infantry  com- 
manded by  colonel  Howe,    a  detachment  of  Highlanders  and  the  American 
grenadiers,  was  made  in   flat-bottomed  boats,  under  the  command  of  the  bri- 
gadiers Monckton  and  Murray,    though  general  Wolfe  accompanied  them  in 
perfon,  and  was  one  of  the  firfl  that  landed.     They  fell  down  with  the  tide, 
rowing  clofe  to  the  north  fide,  in  order  to  find  the  place  of  difembarkation ; 
but  by  the  darknefs  of  the  night  and  the  rapidity  of  the  ftream,    they  over- 
ihot  the  mark,   and  landed,    without  the    leaft  knowledge   of  the    enemy,    a 
little  below  the  place   intended.     The  troops  were  no  fooner  on  fliore,  than 
the   boats  were  inftantly  fent   back  for  a  fecond  body,    which  was  under  the 
diredion  of   brigadier   Townfliend.      In  the  mean  time  colonel  Howe,    with 
the  light  infantry  and  Highlanders,    alccnded    the  woody  precipice  with   ad- 
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mirable courage  and  aftivlty  ;  although  a  narrow  path,  which  flanted  up  the  hill 
from  the  landing-place,  had  been  rendered  impaflable  by  crofs-ditches,  and  the  hill 
was,  in  every  other  part,  fo  deep  and  dangerous,  that  the  foldiers  were  obliged  to 
pull  themfelves  up  by  the  roots  and  boughs  of  trees.  In  their  way  they  didodged 
a  captain's  guard  that  defended  a  pafTage,  by  which  alone  the  reft  of  the  troops 
could  reach  the  fummit.  The  whole  army  then  mounted  without  moleftation,  and 
the  general  drew  up  the  troops  in  order  of  battle  as  f  aft  as  they  arrived. 

M.  de  Montcalm  no  fooner  heard  that  the  Englifh  had  gained  the  heights  of 
Abraham,  than  he  determined  to  hazard  a  battle  •,  and  foon  coUedting  his  whole 
force,  marched  towards  the  Englifh.  Mean  while  general  Wolfe,  perceiving  the 
French  advance,  formed  his  own  line;  the  right  was  commanded  by  brigadier 
Monckton,  and  the  left  by  brigadier  Murray ;  while  colonel  Howe,  who  had  juft 
returned  with  his  light  infantry  from  taking  a  four-gun  battery,  was  pofted  in  the 
rear  of  the  left.  Montcalm  advancing  in  fuch  a  manner  as  (hewed  that  his  inten- 
tion was  to  flank  the  left  of  the  Englilh,  brigadier  Townftiend  was  fent  with  Am-^ 
herft's  regiment,  which  he  formed  fo  as  to  prefent  a  double  front  to  the  enemy,  and 
was  afterwards  reinforced  by  two  battalions.  The  referve  confifted  of  one  regiment 
drawn  up  in  eight  fubdivifions,  with  large  intervals.  The  enemy's  right  was  com- 
pofed  of  half  the  troops  of  the  colony,  and  a  body  of  Canadians  and  Indians :  their 
center  confifted  of  a  column  of  two  other  regular  battalions  ;  and  on  their  left  were 
pofted  one  battalion,  and  the  remainder  of  the  colony  troops :  the  bufties  in  their 
front  were  lined  with  1500  of  their  beft  markfmen,  who  kept  up  an  irregular  gal- 
ling fire.  The  difpofition  of  both  armies  was  judicious,  and  the  engagement  on 
both  fides  began  with  great  fpirit.  The  Englifh  were  exhorted  to  referve  their  fire; 
and  they  bore  that  of  the  enemy's  light  troops  in  front  with  the  utmoft  patience  and 
good  order,  waiting  for  the  main  body  of  iht  enemy,  which  advanced  faft  upOn  them. 
At  the  diflance  of  forty  yards  our  troops  gave  their  fire,  which  took  place  in  its 
full  extent,  and  made  a  terrible  havoc  among  the  French.  General  Wolfe  ftood 
in  the  warmeft  part  of  the  attack,  at  the  head  of  Brag's  regiment  and  the  Louis- 
bourg  grenadiers,  confpicuous  in  the  very  front  of  the  line,  where  he  was  aimed  ac  , 
by  the  enemy's  marklmin,  and  at  laft  received  a  ftiot  in  his  wrift ;  but  wrapping  a 
handkerchief  about  the  wound,  ha  continued  to  give  his  orders  without  the  ieaft 
emotion.  Soon  after,  he  received  another  ball  in  his  belly,  of  which  he  took  no 
notice,  and  exerted  hii^ifclf  as  before*,  when  he  received  a  third  in  his  breaft,  and 
fell  at  the  moment  when  vi£tory  was  crowing  all  his  labours  with  fuccefs  j  for,  at 
that  inftant,  every  regiment  of  the  Britifh  army  feemed  to  exert  themfelves  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  Brigadier-general  Monckton  fell  immediately  after  the  gallant 
Wolfe,  and  both  were  conveyed  out  of  the  lines.  The  command  now  devolved  on 
brigadier-general  Townfhend,  who  fhewed  the  utmoft  bravery  and  conduft.  The' 
grenadiers  with  their  bayonets,  the  Highlanders  with  their  broad  fwords,  and  the 
reft  of  the  forces  with  a  fteady  and  continued  fire,  drove  the  enemy  in  great  dif- 
order  from  every  poft,  and  compleated  their  defeat.  During  the  whole  engage- 
ment, colonel  Howe,  with  his  light  infantry,  covered  the  left  wing  in  fuch  t  man- 
ner, as  entirely  to  fruftrate  the  attempts  of  the  enemy's  Indians  and  Canadians  up- 
on that  fi  mk.  The  vidory  feemed  completely  decided,  when  a  new  enemy  ap- 
peared, which  threatened  to  bring  on  a  frefh  engagement,  and  to  put  all  again  to 
the  hazard.  M.  de  Bougainville,  whom  the  feigned  movements  of  the  Britilh 
troops  had  drawn  up  the  river,  turned  back  on  difcovering  their  real  defign,  and 
now  appeared  on  the  rear  of  the  army  with  a  body  of  two  ihoufand  men.     But  the 
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main  body  of  the  French  was  by  this  time  fo  broken  and  difperfed,  that  general 
Townfliend  was  able  to  eftablifh  his  rear,  and  to  turn  fuch  an  oppofition  on  that 
fide,  that  the  enemy  retired  after  a  very  feeble  attempt. 

In  this  decifive  aftion,  the  Englifh  loft  about  500  men;  but,  on  the  fide  of  the 
enemy,  at  Icaft  1500  were  flain,  among  whom  was  M.  de  Montcalm.  The  lofs  of 
the  brave  general  Wolfe  was,  indeed,  almoft  irreparable.  He  had  fuffered  himfelf, 
unwillingly,  to  be  carried  behind  the  ranks;  and  as  he  lay  ftruggling  with  the 
an^uifh  and  weaknefs  occafioned  by  three  grievous  wounds,  he  feemed  only  foli- 
citous  about  the  fortune  of  the  battle.  He  begged  one  who  attended  him  to  fup- 
port  him  that  he  might  view  the  field  ;  but  finding  that  the  approach  of  death  had 
rendered  his  fight  dim  and  confuled,  he  defired  an  officer,  who  ftood  by  him,  to 
give  him  an  account  of  what  he  faw.  The  officer  anfwered,  that  the  enemy  feemed 
broken.  A  few  minutes  after,  he  repeated  his  queftion  ;  when  being  told,  that  the 
enemy  were  totally  routed,  and  fled  on  all  fides,  "  Then,"  faid  he,  *'  I  am  fatisfied/* 
and  almoft  inftantly  expired.  Thus  died  this  valiant  commander  on  the  13th  of 
September,  1759,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  On  the  i8th  of  September, 
five  days  after  the  battle,  the  enemy  feeing  that  the  communication  between  the 
town  and  the  army  was  cut  off^,  and  that  the  Englifti  fleet  and  troops  were  prepar- 
ing for  a  vigorous  fiege,  furrendered  Quebec  upon  very  honourable  and  advanta- 
geous terms.  The  artillery  and  warlike  ftores  of  the  place  were  delivered  up  ;  and 
a  garrifon  of  5000  men,  under  brigadier  general  Murray,  was  put  into  the  town, 
with  plenty  of  provifions  and  ammunition  for  the  winter.  The  conquerors  took 
care  of  the  fick  and  wounded,  and  the  fleet  foon  after  failed  for  England,  where  the 
news  of  this  decifive  viflory,  with  the  conqueft  of  the  capital  of  Canada,  was  re- 
ceived with  extraordinary  marks  of  joy  by  all  ranks  of  people ;  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  death  of  the  heroic  general  Wolfe  fpread  an  univerfal  concern  throughout 
the  nation. 

The  body  of  general  Wolfe  was  brought  to  Portfmouth,  and  from  thence  car- 
ried with  great  funeral  pomp  to  Greenwich,  where  it  was  depofited  in  the  bury- 
ing place  belonging  to  his  family.  A  magnificent  monument  has  been  fince  ercded 
to  his  memory  in  Weftminfter-abbey. 

WOLSE  Y  (Thomas)  a  man,  who,  by  the  force  of  uncommon  abilities,  and  a  hap- 
py concurrence  of  circumftances,  raifed  himfelf  from  a  low  condition  to  the  higheft 
offices  both  in  church  and  ftate,  was  born  at  Ipfwich  in  Suffolk,  in  March  147 1. 
The  common  tradition  is,  that  he  was  the  fon  of  a  butcher.  His  father  obferving 
in  him  an  uncommon  aptnefs  to  learn,  fent  him  to  the  grammar-fchool  of  his  native 
place,  whence  he  was  removed  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  Here  he  made  a  pro- 
grefs,  which  is  altogether  aftonifhing.  His  fervant  Cavendifh  affures  us,  that  a  very 
few  months  after  his  being  entered  at  Magdalen  college,  and  fo  early  as  his  fifteenth 
year,  Wolfey  was  made  a  bachelor  of  arts;  in  confequence  of  which  he  was  called 
the  boy-bachelor :  He  was  afterwards  admitted  to  a  fellowfhip  in  the  fame  college; 
and  was  at  length  appointed  matter  of  Magdalen  fchool,  where  the  ions  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Dorfet  were  among  his  pupils.  This  was  a  circumftance  extremely  fortu- 
nate for  our  new  prectrptor  ;  for  the  marquis,  fending  for  his  fons,  on  the  fucceed- 
ing  Chriftmas,  to  pafs  the  holidays  at  his  country  feat,  invited  the  m  ifter  along 
with  them  ;  and  was  fo  highly  plcafed  with  Wolfey's  converfation,  and  found  the 
young  gentlemen  fo  much  improved  for  the  fiiort  time  they  had  been  under  his 
care,  that  he  determined  to  reward  fuch  merit  and  diligence  with  fome  diftinguiflied 
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mark  of  his  approbation:  and  'the  refcory  •'of  Lymington,  a  benefice  in  his 
lord/hip's  gift,  falling  vacant  in  '1500,  he  beftbwed  it  on  Wolfey  j  which  was 
his  firft  ecclefiaftical  preferment.  He  had  not  refided  long  on  this  benefice, 
before  Sir  Amias  Pawlet,  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  fet  him  in  the  flocks  for 
being  di'unk,  as  it  is  faid,  and  making  a  difturbance  at  a  fair  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  the  knight  had  afterwards  reafon^to  repent  of  this  affront.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  patron,  the  marquis  of  Dorfet,  Wolfey  'procured  himfelf  to  be 
admitted,  in  the  ftation  of  chaplain,  into  the  'family  of  Dr.  Dean,  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury:  but  that  prelate  dying  foon  after,  he  offered  his  fervice  to  Sir 
John  Nephan't,  governor  of  Calais,  who  immediately  appointed  him  one  of 
his  domellic  chaplains.  Sir  John  was  an  old  man,  in  want  of  fome  perfon 
able  to  relieve  him  from  the  heavy  load  of  government ;  and  being  (as  we 
may  fuppofe)  previoufly  acquainted  with  his  chaplain's  abilities,  he  made  no 
fcruple  of  committing  every  thing  to  his  care  and  management.  ^  Wolfey  was 
by  no  means  unequal  to  the  great  trufl  repofed  in  him;  he  difcharged  the 
office  of  governor  with  extraordinary  fkill  and  fidelity ;  and  upon  Sir  John's 
being,  at  his  own  requeft,  called  home,  he  recommended  Wolfey  in  a  parti- 
cular manner  to  king  Henry  VII.  and,  as  a  reward  of  his  faithful  fervices, 
had  the  fatisfaftion  of  feeing  him  inrolled  among  the  number  of  royal 
chaplains, 

Wolfey  now  infinuated  himfelf  into  the  favour  of  Dr.  Richard  Fox,  bifhdp 
of  Winchefter,    and  of  fir  Thomas  Lovel,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  j    who 
'.recommended  him  to  the  king  as  a  proper  perfon  to  be  employed  in  negociating 
the  intended  mxarriage  between  his  majefly  and  Margaret  of  Savoy.     He  was 
accordingly  difpatched  to  the  emperor  Maximilian,  the  lady's  father,  .then- at 
BruflTels,    and  returned  from  his  embafly  with  fuch  expedition,  that  the  king 
feeing   him,    imagined  he  had  not  been  gone.      Having  reported  the  fuccels 
■of  his  necrociation,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  deanery  of  Lincoln,  in  February 
1508.     Upon  the  acceffion  of  Henry  VIII.  in  1509,  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter 
■obferving  that  his  influence  at  court  declined  apace,  and  that  the  earl  of  Surry 
ilood  too   much  between  him  and  the  throne,  introduced  Wolfey  to  the  young 
king,    hoping  that   he  might  rival  that  nobleman  in  his  infinuating  arts,  and 
yet%e  content  to  aft    in  the  cabinet   a  part  fubordinate  to    the  perfon   who 
had  promoted  him.     But  here  the  bifhop  was  wretchedly  miftaken  in  his  po- 
licy j  for,  in  a  little  tune,    Wolfey  gained  fo  rtiuch  on   Henry's  good  graces, 
that'he  not   only  lupplanted  Surry  in  his  favour,  but  Fox  in  his  truft  and  con- 
fidence.    The  youthful  charafter  of  Henry  VIII.  is  well    known,    which  was 
as  remarkable  for  gaiety  and   diffipation,  as  his  maturer  years  were  for  cruelty 
and  injuftice  -,  and  It  feems  to  have  been  upon  this  bafis,  that  Wolfey   began 
to  build  his  fortune;  for   being  admitted  to  all  the  royal  parties    of  pleafure, 
he  was  ever  the  moft  facetious  in  company,  and  appeared  iludious  to  promote 
by  a  thoufand  devices  that  mirth  and  feftivity,  which  were  fo  fuitable  to  his 
raafler's  age  and  inclination.     In    1513  he  attended  the  king  in  bis  expedition 
to  France,  who  committed  to  him  the  diredion  of  the  fupplies  and  provifions 
for  the  army;  and  the  Englifh  troops  having  taken  Tournay,  his  majefly  con- 
ferred the  bilhopric  of  that  city  upon  Wolfey.     On  his  return  to  England,  in 
JC14,  he  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Lincoln;    and  the  fame  year,   upon  the 
death   of    cardinal  Bambridge,  was  tranfiated  to  the  archbilhopric   of  York. 
He  now  Ihone  forth  in  all  the  eclat  of   royal  favour ;    and  while  he  fecretly 
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directed  all  public  meafures,  he  flill  pretended  an  implicit  fubmilllon  to  the 
king's  will ;  by  that  means  concealing  from  his  fovereign,  whofe  imperious  tem- 
per would  otherwife  have  ill  brooked  a  diredlor,  the  abfolute  power  he  was 
gaining  over  him.  And  Henry,  who  was  in  nothing  more  violent  than  in  his 
attachments  while  they  lafted,  thought  he  could  never  fufficiently  reward  a  man 
fo  entirely  devoted  to  his  pleafurc  and  fervice.  In  confequence  of  this,  Wolfey 
held  at  one  time  fuch  a  multitude  of  preferments,  as  no  churchman  befides  him- 
fclf  was  ever  endowed  with;  he  was  even  fuffered  to  unite  with  the  fee  of  York 
the  bilhoprics  of  Durham  and  Winchefter,  and 'alfo  the  rich  abbey  of  St.  Albans; 
till  pope  Leo  X.  obferving  the  daily  progrefs  he  made  in  the  king's  favour,  and 
that  in  fa6t  he  governed  the  nation,  became  dcfircus  of  engaging  fo  powerful  a 
minifter  in  the  intereft  of  the  apoilolic  ftate,  and,  to  com.plete  his  exaltation  at 
once,  created  him  in  1515  a  cardinal  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  under  the  title 
of  St.  Cecilia,  beyond  the  river  Tiber.  The  grandeur  which  Wolfey  affumed 
upon  this  new  acquifition  of  dignity,  is  hardly  to  be  parallelled  5  the  fplendor  of 
his  equipage,  and  coftlinefs  of  his  apparel,  exceeds  all  delcription.  He  caufed 
his  cardinal's  hat  to  be  borne  aloft  before  him  by  a  perfon  of  rank ;  and,  when 
he  came  to  the  king's  chapel,  would  permit  it  to  be  laid  on  no  place  but  the 
altar.  A  prieft,  the  tailed  and  mofc  comely  he  could  find,  carried  before  him 
a  pillar  of  filver,  on  the  top  of  which  was  placed  a  crofs  :  but  not  content  with 
this  parade,  to  which  he  thought  himfelf  entitled  as  cardinal,  he  provided  ano- 
ther prieft  of  equal  ftature  and  beauty,  who  marched  along,  bearing  ere6t  the 
crofs  of  York,  even  in  the  diocefe  of  Canterbury  -,  contrary  to  the  antient  rule  and 
agreement  between  thofe  rival  metropolitans.  Warham,  chancellor,  and  arch- 
billiop  of  Canterbury,  having  frequently  remonftrated  againft  this  affront  to  no 
purpofe,  chofe  rather  to  retire  from  public  employment  than  wage  an  unequal 
conteft  with  the  haughty  cardinal.  He  therefore  refigned  his  office  of  chancel- 
lor, and  the  feals  were  immediately  intruded  to  Wolfey. 

The  cardinal,  while  he  was  only  almoner  to  the  king,  had  rendered  himfelf 
extremely  unpopular,  by  his  fentences  in  the  ftar-chamber,  a  moil  arbitrary  and 
unconllitutional  court,  where  he  prefided,  and  determined  every  thing  as  his 
mafter  would  have  it,  without  any  refped  to  the  juftice  of  the  caufe.  But  now 
that  he  was  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  he  made  full  amends,  by  difcharg- 
ing  that  great  office  with  as  penetrating  a  judgment,  and  as  enlarged  a  know- 
ledge of  law  and  equity,  as  any  of  his  predeceffors  :  yet,  even  then,  he  was  not 
free  from  the  cenfure  of  mal-admiinillration  in  other  matters. 

Cardinal  Campeggio  had  been  fcnt  as  a  legate  into  England,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure atythe  from  the  clergy,  for  enabling  the  pope  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  the 
Turks  J  a  danger  which  was  real  and  formidable  to  all  Chriftendom,  but  had 
been  fo  often  made  ufe  of  to  ferve  the  interefted  purpofes  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
that  it  had  loft  all  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  people:  the  clergy  refufed  to 
comply  with  Leo's  demand  ^  Campeggio  was  recalled ;  and  the  king  deficed  of 
the  pope,  that  Wolfey,  who  had  been  joined  in  this  commiffion,  might  alone  be 
invefted  with  the  legatine  power.  This  additional  honour  was  no  fooner  ob- 
tained, than  Wolfey  made  a  great  difplay  of  pomp  and  magnificence.  On  fo- 
lemn  feftivals  he  was  not  contented  without  celebrating  mafs  after  the  manner 
of  the  pope  himfelf:  he  had  not  only  bifliops  and  abbots  to  ferve  him,  but  even 
engaged  the  firft  nobility  to  give  him  water  and  a  towel ;  and  Warham  the  pri- 
mate having  wrote  him  a  letter,  wKerein  he  fybfcribed  himfelf  "  Your  loving 
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brother,"  Wolfey  complained,  of  his  prefumption,  in  chalknging  fuch  an  equa- 
lity :  Warham,  however,  being  told  of  the  offence  he  had  given,  made  light  of 
it,  faying,  "  Know  ye  not  that  this  man  is  drunk  with  too  much  power."     But 
Wolfey  carried  the  matter  much  farther  than  vain  pomp   and  oftentation.     He 
ere6ted  a  new  court  of  judicature,  called  the  legatine  court;  in  which,   if  credit 
may  be  given  to  lord  Herbert,  he  exercifed  a  mofc  odious  and  tyrannical  jurif- 
diftion.     He    appointed  one  Allen  judge  of  this  bench,   a  man  of  fcandalous 
life,  whom  he  himfelf,  as  chancellor,  had  condemned  for  perjury.     This  wretch 
committed  all  forts  of  rapine   and  extortion  ;  for,  making  an  enquiry  into  the 
life  of  every  body,  no  offence  efcaped  cenfure   and  puniihment,  unlefs  privately 
bought  off;  in  w^hich  people  found  two  advantages ;  one,  that  it  coft  lefs ;  the 
other,  that  it  exempted  them  from  fhame.     Thus  as  the  rules  of  confcience  are 
in  many  cafes  of  grt;ater  extent   than  thofe  of  lav/,  he  found  means  of  fearching 
into  their  fecret  corners  ;  befides,  under  this  colour,    he  arrogated   a  power  to 
call  in  quellion  the  executors  of  wills,  and  the  like.     He  fummoned  alfo  all  re- 
ligious perfons  (of  what  degree   foever)  before  him ;    who,   calling  themfelves 
at  his  feet,  were  grievoufly  rebuked,  and  threatened  with  expulfion,  ti-ll  they  had 
compounded  :  befides,  all  fpiritual  livings  that   fell  were  conferred  on  the  car- 
dinal's creatures.     No  one  dared  to  carry  to  the  king  any  complaint  againft  thefe 
ufurpations  of  Wolfey,  till  archbifliop  Warham  ventured  to  doit.     Henry  pro- 
feffed  his  ignorance  of  the  whole  matter ;  "  A  man  (faid  he)  is  not  fo  blind  any 
where  as  in  his  own  houfe  :  but  do  you  go  to  Wolfey,  and  tell  him,  if  any  thing 
be  amifs,  that  he  amend  it."     A  reproof  of  this  kind  was  not  likely  to  be  re- 
garded, and  indeed  it  only  ferved  to  augment  Wolfey's  enmity  to  Warham,  whom 
he  had  never  loved  fince  the  difpute  about  ereding  his  croffes  :  however,  one 
John  London  having  profecuted  our  legate's  judge  in  a  court  of  law,  and  con- 
vided  him  of  malverfation  and  iniquity,  the  clamour  at  laft  reached  the  king's 
ears,  who  rebuked  the  cardinal  fo  iharply,  that  from  that  time  he  became,  if  not 
better,  more  circumfped  than  before. 

Wolfey  was  now  building  himfelf  a  very  magnificent  palace  at  Hampton- 
Court,  whither  he  fometimes  retired  as  well  to  obferve  the  progrefs  of  the  work, 
as  to  procure  a  fhort  recefs  from  the  fatigues  of  bufinefs ;  which  at  that  time 
muff  have  been  very  great,  confidering  that,  over  and  above  what  immediately 
related  to  his  archbifhopric,  his  legatine  charadcr,  and  his  poft  of  chancellor,  he 
had  all  the  affairs  of  the  nation  on  his  hands ;  yet  the  public  tranquility  was  fo 
well  eftablilhed,  that  eafe  and  plenty  bleil  the  land,  in  a  manner  unknown  for  many 
preceding  reigns.  This  happy  difpofition  at  home,  led  Henry,  in  the  year  1520, 
to  give  way  to  the  folicitations  of  Francis  I.  king  of  France;  and  he  confented 
to  an  interview  with  that  monarch,  which  was  to  be  between  Guines  and  Ardres; 
the  kings,  by  mutual  confent,  committing  the  reguladon  of  the  ceremonial  to 
the  cardinal's  abilities,  which  he  fo  eminently  difplayed  upon  that  memorable 
occafion,  as  to  acquire  the  applaufe,  and  receive  the  congratulation  of  moil  of 
■>  the  ftates  of  Europe.  The  republic  of  Venice,  in  particular,  addreffed  him  in 
a  letter,  in  which  they  felicitated  him  on  the  fortunate  condud  of  an  event  that 
required  the  moft  confummate  pruacace;  the  pope  too  gave  him  very  ftrong 
teflimonics  of  his  approbation,  granting  him  a  yearly  penfion  of  2000  ducats, 
and  conftituting  him  adminiltrator  of  the  bilhopric  of  Badajox.  It  mull  be  ac- 
knowledged, that,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  Wolfey's  adminillration,  his  friend- 
Ihip  was  courted  by  the  proudeft  princes  -,  nay,  even  the  haughty  Spaniard  con- 
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defcended  to  write  him  a  very  relpe6tful  epiflle,  intreating  him  to  favour  that 
crown  by  the-  acceptance  of  3000  livres  per  annum ;  the  grant  was  dated  at 
Ghent,  June  8,  15 17,  and  the  catholic  king  ftiled  him  in  it,  "  our  moft  dear 
and  fpecial  friend."  By  thefe  fubfidies  from  foreign  courts,  and  the  unlimited 
munificence  of  his  own  fovereign,  who  was  continually  loading  him  with  fpiri- 
tual  and  temporal  monopolies,  Wolfey's  income  is  faid  to  have  fallen  little 
fhort  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown  of  England. 

Upon  the  death  of  pope  Leo  X.  in  15  21,  he  thought  of  nothing  lefs  than 
being  poffeffed  of  St.  Peter's  chair ;  and  immediately  difpatched  a  fecretary 
with  proper  infl-ru6lions  to  Rome;  at  the  fame  time  writing  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  and  the  king  of  France,  to  aflure  them,  that  if  he  was  eleded 
fupreme  pontiff,  they  Ihould  meet  with  fuch  friendly  and  equitable  treatment 
as  they  could  expert  from  no  other  quarter.  The  former  of  thefe  princes  w^s 
indeed  bound  by  promife  to  afTift  Wolfey  in  procuring  the  papacy ;  which  he 
had  repeatedly  given  him,  during  a  lliort  vifit  he  made  to  the  Englifh  court, 
juft  before  Henry's  pafTage  into  France :  but  ere  the  cardinals  meflenger  arrived 
at  Rome,  the  eledion  was  over,  and  Adrian,  bilhop  of  Tortofa,  who  had  been 
the  emperor's  tutor,  was  chofen  pope.  Wolfey  was  doubtlefs  chagrined  at  the 
behaviour  of  Charles  V.  who  had  openly  violated  his  v/ord  with  him;  yet 
fmothering  his  refentment  for  the  prefent,  when  the  emperor  made  another 
vifit  to  England,  the  cardinal  very  readily  accepted  his  excufes ;  and  on  Adrian's 
death,  which  happened  in  1523,  he  applied  again  for  Charles's  intereft,  which 
was  pofitively  engaged  to  him  for  the  next  vacancy  :  but  though  this  applica- 
tion was  backed  by  a  recommendatory  letter  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  own  hand, 
and  Wolfey,  knowing  the  power  of  gold  in  the  conclave,  had  taken  care  to 
work  fufficiently  with  that  engine ;  yet  his  hopes  of  the  pontificate  were  a 
fecond  time  rendered  abortive. 

The  cardinal's  palace  at  Hampton-court  was  completely  finifhed,  and  ele- 
gantly furnilhed,  by  the  year  1528.  His  majeftv  was  greatly  taken  both  with 
the  fituation  and  beauty  of  the  edifice :  upon  this  V/olfey  made  him  a  prefent 
of  it ;  and  the  king,  highly  pleafed  v/ith  the  gift,  gave  him  in  return  his  royal 
palace  at  Richmond. 

Queen  Catherine  was  now  become  extremely  difagreeable  to  king  Henry; 
and  his  paffion  for  Anne  Boleyn,  who  had  lately  made  her  appearance  at  the 
Englifh  court,  was  greatly  augmented;  fo  that  fluctuating  between  the  thoughts 
of  a  miftrefs  and  a  wife,  Henry  was  fo  entangled,  that,  rather  than  be  difap- 
pointed  of  the  one,  he  refolved  to  rid  himfelf  of  the  other.  Wolfey  found  it 
was  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  put  this  notion  out  of  his  head;  he  therefore, 
with  the  king's  permiflion,  by  his  own  legatine  authority,  ilTued  writs  to  fum- 
mon  all  the  bifliops,  with  the  mofl  learned  men  of  both  univerfities,  to  con- 
fult  on  his  majefty's  cafe;  but  thefe  counfellors  thiiiking  the  point  too  nice  for 
them  to  determine,  in  the  end  the  pope  was  applied  to,  who  fent  cardinal 
Campeggio  into  England,  that  he  might,  in  conjundtion  with  Wolfey,  fit  in 
judgment,  and  decide  whether  Henry's  marriage  with  Catherine  was  lawful  or 
not.  But  firii,  the  king  called  an  aflembly  of  all  the  great  men  in  the  kingdom, 
both  fpiritual  and  temporal,  befides  others  of  inferior  degree,  and  made  them 
a  fpeech,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  account  for  and  excufe  the  proceedings 
he  was  going  upon,  laying  great  ftrefs  upon  confcience,  and  the  dreadful 
horrors  of  mind  he  had  fuffered  ever  fince  the  bilhop  of  Tarbes  had  quef- 
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tioned  the  princefs  Mary's  legitimacy,  which  made  him  fear  that  a  marriage  with 
his  brother's  widow  was  by  divine  law  prohibited  :  however,  he  faid,  he  fubmitted 
every  thing  to  the  v^ifdom  of  the  pope's  legates,  who  were  authorifed  by    his  ho^ 
linefs  to  decide  this  important  caufe ;  and  the  meafures  he  had  already  determined 
to  take  being  thus  artfully  prepared,  the  Icgatine  court  was  opened  on  the  21ft  of 
June,  1529.     The  queen,  who  was  prefent,  protefted  againfl:  the  legates,  as  incom- 
petent judges;  fhe  appealed  to  the  king  for  her  conjugal   fidelity  j  went  out  of 
court,  and  would  never  return  to  it  again.     The  legates  went  on  according  to  the 
farms  of  law,  though   the  queen   appealed   from  them  to  the  pope,  and  excepted 
both  to   the  place,  to  the  judges,  and  her  lawyers.     After  the  trial  hnd  been  pro- 
tradted  by  various  delays,  his  holinefs  evoked  the  caufe  to  Rome  •,  but  king  Henry 
would  by  no  means  fubmit  to  this  method  of  decifion.     Many  attempts  were  made 
to  bring  the  queen  to  an  eafy  compliance   with  his  majefty's  pleasure,  but  in  vain  : 
hence  it  followed,  that  the   public  were  divided  in  their  opinions  ;  and  while  the 
abettors  of  the  divorce  imputed   all  the  difficiilties  laid^  in  its  way  to  the  artifice 
of  Wolfey,  the  partilans  on  the  other  fide  v/ere  as  unanimous  in  condem-ning  him, 
for   prompting  his    mafter  to    fo  iniquitous    a  piece    of    violence :    but  of  this 
laft   charge   the  cardinal   fully    cleared    himfelf,    by  calling  on   Henry,    in  open 
court,   to  bear   witn'ls    to    his   innocence;    when  the   king  declared   he   had  al- 
ways advifed  him  againfi  it,  which  indeed  he    might  do   with  a  fafe  ccnfcience-, 
and    for  that   reafon    he   fufpedied  Wolfey  of  being  a  fecret  mover   in    the  pro- 
tradion    of    the     caufe;    for    which    he     configned    him     to    deftrudion.       In 
October  following   the   cardinal  was  deprived  of  the    great  leal,    and   banifhed 
from  court ;  and  all  his  goods,  which  were  exceeding   valuable,  were  feized  for 
the  king's  ufe.     On  this  reverfe  of  his  fortune,  thofe  who  had  paid  him  the  moft 
abje6t   fubmifiion  during    his    ,profperity,    now   defertcd  him.     He  himfelf  was 
greatly  dejeded  •,  and  the  fame  turn  of  mind  which  rendered  him  vainly  elated 
with  his  grandeur,  made  him  feel,  with  redoubled  anguifli,  the  ftroke  of  adverfity. 
His  enemies  foon  after  preferred   an  impeachment  of  high  treafon  againft  him  in 
forty-four  articles,  which  pafled  in  the  houfe  of  lords;  but  when  the  bill  was  car- 
ried down  to  the  com.mons,  Thomas  Cromwell   (afterv/ards  earl  of  Efiex),  who 
had  been  the  cardinal's  domefiic,  defended  him.   with  fuch  ftrength  of  argument, 
•that  no  ad  of  treafon  could  be  proved  againft  him  ;  and  the  profecution  was  drop- 
ped.    Wolfey  manifefted  very  little  fortitude  under  his  misfortunes;    he  became 
abjedand  difconfolate,  and  at  length  fickened  in  confequence  of  the  mortifications 
he  had  received.     Recovering  from   his  diftemper,  he  was  commanded  to  repair 
to  his  diocefe  of  York,  and  took  up  his  refidence  at  Cawood,  where  he  performed 
many  charitable  and  popular  ads ;  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  remain  long  un- 
molefled  in  his  retreat.      In  the  beginning   of   November,   1530,  he  was  arrefled 
for  high  treafon  by   the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and   committed  to  the  cuuody 
of  Sir  William  Kingfton,  lieutenant  of  the  tower,  v/ho  had  orders  to  bring  him  to 
London,  where  he  was  to  take  his  trial.     The  cardinal,  from  the  agitation  of  his 
mind,  co-oper?ting  with  the  fatigues  of  his  journey,  was  feized  at  Sheffield   with 
a  diforder  which  turned  to  a  dyfentery,  and  with  fome  difficulty  reached  Leicefter- 
abbey.     Here  the  abbot  and  monks  received  him  with  great  reverence  and  refped; 
but  he  told  them,  that  he  was  come  to  lay  his  bones  among  them,  and  was  imme- 
diately put  to  bed,  whence  he  never  rofe.     A  (hort  time  before  he  expired,  he  thus 
addreffed  himfelf  to  Sir  William  Kingfton  :  "  I  pray  you  have  me  heartily  recom- 
mended to  his  royal  majefty,  and  beleech  him,   on  my  behalf,  to  call  to  his  re- 
membrance 
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membrance  all  matters  that  have  paffed  between  us  from  the  beginning,  efpe- 
cially  with  regard  to  his  bufinefs  with  the  queen;  and  then  will  he  know  in 
his  confcience,  whether  I  have  offended  him.  He  is  a  prince  of  a  mofl  royal 
carriage,  and  hath  a  princely  heart ;  and  rather  than  he  will  mifs  or  want  any 
part  of  his  will,  he  will  endanger  the  one  half  of  his  kingdom.  I  do  affure 
you.  that  I  have  often  kneeled  before  him,  Ibmetimes  three  hours  together,  to 
perfuade  him  from  his  will  and  appetite,  but  •  could  not  prevail.  Had  I  but 
ferved  God  as  diligently  as  I  have  ferved  the  king,  he  would  not  have  given 
me  over  in  my  grey  hairs  :  but  this  is  the  jufl  reward  that  I  muft  receive  for 
my  indulgent  pains  and  ftudy,  not  regarding  my  fervice  to  God,  but  only  ta 
my  prince.  Therefore,  let  me  advife  you,  if  you  be  one  of  the  privy-coun- 
cil, as  by  your  wifdom  you  are  fit,  take  care  v/hat  you  put  into  the  king's 
headi  for  you  can  never  put  it  out  again."  Adding,  after  a  fevere  warning 
agamft  the  Lutherans,  "  Mr.  Kingfton,  farewell ;  \  wifh  all  things  may  have 
good  fuccefsj  my  time  draweth  on  faft."  Having  uttered  thefe  words,  his 
fpeech  failed  him;  and,  in  a  little  time,  he  expired,  on  the  28th  of 
November,  1530,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  After  his  death  he  was  laid 
in  an  oaken  coffin,  with  his  face  uncovered,  that  every  one  might  be  permit- 
ted to  view  him ;  and  early  in  the  morning  on  St.  Andrew's  day,  he  was 
buried  in  one  of  the  abbey  chapels. 

Woliey,  as  to  his  perfon,  was  ftrongly  made,  tall,  big-boned,  and  of  a 
majeftic  prefence ;  his  face  was  comely,  but  phyfiognomifts  pretend  to  fay,  it 
was  ftamped  with  the  legible  indications  of  pride.  His  charafter  has  been 
maliciouily  attacked  by  fome,  and  as  weakly  defended  by  others;  yet  undoubt- 
edly the  known  violence  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  temper  may  alleviate  much- 
of  the  blame  which  fome  of  his  favourite's  meafures  have  undergone:  and' 
when  we  confider,  that  the  ^fubfequent  part  of  that  monarch's  reign  was  much 
more  unfortunate  and  criminal,  than  that  which  was  directed  by  the  cardinal's 
counfels,  we  fhall  be  inclined  to  fufpeft  thofe  hifcorians  of  partiality,  who  have- 
endeavoured  to  load  his  memory  with  fuch  virulent  reproaches. 

Notwithftanding  hiftorians  are  in  many  circumftances  extremely  divided  in 
the  accounts  they  give  of  cardinal  Woliey,  there  is  one  point  concerning  him- 
in  which  they  all  agree,  and  mention  it  as  the  higheil  eulo'gium  on  lus  cha- 
racter; namely,  that,  during  his  zenith  of  glory,  whoever  was  diftinguilhed  by 
any  art  or  fcience  paid  court  to  him,  and  none  paid  court  in  vain.  Erafmus 
though  he  was  by  no  means  an  admirer  of  Wolfey,  pays  him  great  compli- 
ments on  his  generous  encouragement  of  learning;  and  both  univerfities,  in 
ieveral  fpeeches  ind  addrelTes,  publicly  acknowledged  the  ineftimable  favours 
which  they  ha.l.  received  from  his  bounty.  In  Oxford  particularly,  among 
other  branches  of  erudition  which  he  planted  there,  he  eflablilhed  the  firft 
Greek  profefforfhip;  but  not  thinking  that  a  fufficient  mark  of  his  efteem,  he 
determined  to  build  a  college  there  as  a  lafting  monument  of  his  zeal  and 
gratitude  towards  the  feminary  in  which  he  had  received  his  education;  and 
having  obtained  the  royal  aflent  to  commence  his  projedled  foind -rion,  the 
firft  done  of  that  magnificent  ilrudure,  then  called  Cardinal,  but  ;;ov  Chrift- 
church  college,  was  laid,  with  a  fupcrfcription  in  honour  of  the  founder;  the 
cardinal  at  the  fame  time  founding  a  grammar- fchool  at  Ipfwich,  the  place  of 
his  nativity,  to  qualify  young  fcholars  for  admittance  into  his  college. 

^  s  WOOD- 
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WOOD  (Anthomy)  a  well-kr>own   hlographer  md   antiquarian,   was   the 
fon  of  Thomas  Wood,  bachelor  of  arts  and  of  the  civil  law,    and  was  horn 
^t  Oxford  on  the  17  th  of  December,    1632.     He  ftudied  at  Merton-eollege* 
where  he  took  the  degrees  in  arts.      Being  naturally  of  a  ftudious  and  Con- 
templative turn  of  mind,  he  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  the  purfuits  of  litera- 
tore.     In   1660  he  began  to  colle£t  materials    for  his  Hijloiia  &  Antiquitates 
■JJmverfitatis  OxonienftSy  which  was  printed  in  1674,  in  two  volumes  folio.     This 
work  was  written  by  the  author  in  EngliOi,  but  tranflated  into  Latin,  before 
it  was  publiihed,  by  Mr.  Wafe  and  Mr.  Peersj    under  the  infpedlion  of  Dr. 
Fell,    dean  of  Chrift-church.      In  1691  appeared  his,  Jthenar  Oxonienjes,    or  an 
exa<5t  Hiftory  of  all  the  writers  and  bifhops    who  have  had  their  education  in 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  from  the  year  1500  to   1690,  io  1^0  volumes  folio  j 
^which  was  greatly  enlarged  in  the  fecond  edition.     Some  time  after  the  pub- 
lication of  this  ufeful  work,    our  author  was  profecuted   by  the  univerfity,  on 
account  of  fome    reflexions  he  had  thrown    upon    the    great  lord-chancellor 
Clarendon.     The  iflue  of  the  procefs  was  a  hard  judgment  given  againft  the 
defendant,     which   was    put    into    the   Gazette    in    thefe   words :     "  Oxford, 
July  31,,    1693.      On  the  29th  inftant,    Anthony  Wood   was  condemned   in 
the   vice-chancellor's  court  of  the   univerfity  of   Oxford,     for  having   written 
and    piiblllhed,    in  the    fecond   volume    of   his    book    entitled    Athena   Oxo~ 
•menfoi,     divers   infamous    libels    againft    the    right    honourable   Edward   late 
carl  of  Clarendon,    lord  high  chancellor  of  England,    and  chancellor    of   the 
laid  univerfity  j  and  was  therefore  baniftied  the  faid  univerfity,  until  fuch  time 
as  he  fhall  fubfcribe  fuch  a  public  recantation  as  the  judge  of  the  court  fhall 
approve  of,  and  give  fecurity  not  to  offend  in  the  like  nature  for  the  future : 
and  his  faid  book  was  therefore  alfo  decreed  to  be   burnt  before  the  public 
theatre  J  and  on  this  day  it  was  burnt  accordingly,  and  public  program  mas  of 
•his  expulfion  are  already  affixed  in  the  three  ufual  places."      Mr.  Wood  was 
likewife  animadverted  upon  by  bifhop  Burnet,  in  a  letter  which  that  prelate 
wrote    to  the    bifhop  ot  Litchfield   and  Coventry;    upon  which,  in    1693,  he 
publifhed  a  vindication  of  himfelf,  which  was  reprinted  before  the  fecond  edi- 
tion of  his  Athena;  Oxonienfes.     In  this  he  declares,  "  that  he  did  never  ia  heat 
and  forwardnefs  meddle  with   a  fubjeft,  to  which  he  was  not  prepared  by  edu- 
cation and  a  due  method  of  fmdies ;    that  he  never  wrote  to  oblige  a  rifmg 
party,  or  to  infinuate  into  the  difpofers  of  preferment  i    but  has  been  content 
with  his  ftation,  and  aimed  at  no  end  but  truth:   that  he  never  took  up  with 
the  tranfcript  of  records,  where   the  original  might    be  confulted,    nor  made 
xife  of  others  eyes,  when  his  own  could  ferve :  that  he  never  wrote  in  poft  with 
his  body  and  his  thoughts  in  a  hurry,  but  in  a  fixed  abode,  and  with  a  deli- 
berate pen  :  that  he  never  concealed  an  ungrateful  truth,  nor  flouriftied  over  a 
weak  place;  but  in  fincerity  of  meaning  and  exprefllon  has  thought  an  hifto- 
rian  fhould  be  a  man  of  confcience :  that  he  has  never  had  a  patron  to  oblige 
or  forget,  but  has  been  a  free  and  independent  writer:    and  in  a   word,    that 
he  confefles  there  may  be  miftakes  in  modern  things  and  perfons,  when  he 
could  have  no  evidence  but  from   the  information  of  living  friends,    or  per- 
haps enemies;  but  he  is  confident,    that  where  records  are  cited,    and  where 
authentic  evidence  could   pofTibly  be  had,    there    he   has  been  pundual  and 
cxad."    Mr.  Wood  died  at  Oxford  of  a  fuppreflioa  of  urine,  the  a^th  of  No- 
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WREN  (Sir  Christopher)  an  excellent  architecSt  and  matliematician,  wa$ 
defcended  from  an  ancient  family  of  that  name,  feated  at  Binchefter  in  the  bi- 
ihopric  of  Durham.  He  was  nephew  of  Dr.  Matthew  Wren  bilhop  of  Ely,  and 
fon  of  Dr.  Chriftopher  Wren  dean  of  Windfor,  and  was  born  at  Knoyle  in  Wilt- 
fliire,  on  the  20th  ofOtStober,  1632.  While  very  young,  he  difcovered  a  fur- 
prifing  genius  for  the  mathematics.  At  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  gentleman-commoner  of  Wadham-coUege,  Oxford  j  and  the  advances 
he  made  there  in  mathematical  knowledge,  before  he  was  fixteen,  were,  as  we 
learn  from  the  following  teftimony  of  a  moft  able  judge,  viz.  Mr.  Oughtred,  very 
extraordinary  and  even  aftoniftiing  :  "  Chriftophorus  Wren,  CoUegii  Wadhamenfis 
Commenfalis  generofus,  admirando  prorfus  ingenio  juvenis  qui,  nondum  fexdecim 
annos  natus,  Aftronomiam,  Gnomonicam,  Staticam,  Mechanicam,  prseclaris  in- 
ven,tis  auxit,  ab  eoque  tempore  continvio  augere  pergit:  et  revera  is  eft,  a  quo 
magna  poffum,  neque  fruftra,  propediem  expectare."  He  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  in  March  i6'.o,  and  that  of  mailer  in  December  1653;  having 
been  chofen  fellow  of  All-Souls  college  in  November.  Soon  after,  he  became 
one  of  that  ingenious  and  learned  fociety,  which  then  met  at  Oxford  for  the  im- 
provement of  natural  and  experimental  philofophy.  Jn  Auguft  1657,  he  was 
chofen  profcffor  of  aftronomy  in  Grcfham-collegej  and  his  ledures,  which  were 
much  frequented,  tended  greatly  to  the  promotion  of  real  knowledge.  In  1658 
he  read  a  dcfcription  of  the  body  and  different  phafes  of  the  planet  Saturn,  which 
fubjed  he  propofed  to  purfue-,  and  the  fame  year  he  communicated  fome  demon» 
ftrations  concerning  Cycloids  to  Dr.  Wallis,  which  were  afterwards  publiflied  by 
the  do6lor  at  the  end  of  his  treatife  upon  that  fubjedt.  About  that  time  alfo,  he 
folved  the  problem  propofed  by  the  famous  Monfieur  Pafcal,  under  the  feigned 
name  of  John  de  Montfort,  to  all  the  Englifh  mathematicians;  and  returned  ano- 
ther to  the  mathematicians  of  France,  formerly  propofed  by  Kepler,  of  which 
•hey  never  gave  any  folution.  After  having  continued  above  three  years  ac 
Greftiam-coUcge,  he  was,  on  the  5th  of  February,  i66c-i,  chofen  Savilian  pro- 
feflbr  of  aftronomy  in  Oxford,  in  the  roo.m  of  Dr.  Serh  Ward.  In  September 
following  he  was  created  dodlor  of  civil  law  :  and  how  far  he  had  then  anfwercd, 
or  rather  exceeded,  the  expeftations  of  Mr.  Oughtred,  tl^e  excellent  character 
given  of  him  by  Dr.  Barrow,  in  an  oration  which  he  delivered  at  Grcfham-collegc 
in  the  year  1662,  fufficiently  (hews. 

Among  his  other  accomplilhmcnts,  he  had  by  this  time  acquired  fo  great  a  skill 
in  architecture,  that  he  was  fent  for  from  Oxford,  by  orc'cr  of  king  Charles  II.  to 
aflift  Sir  John  Denham,  furveyor-general  of  his  majelly's  works.  In  May  166^, 
he  was  eleded  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  being  one  of  thofe,  who  were  firft  ap- 
pointed by  the  council,  after  the  grant  of  their  charter.  Dr.  Wren  did  great 
honour  to  this  illuftrious  body  by  many  curious  and  ufeful  difcoveries  in  aftro- 
nomy, natural  philofophy,  and  other  fciences,  related  in  Dr.  Sprat's  hiftory  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Among  other  of  his  produ<51:ions  there  enumerated,  is  a  lunar 
globe,  reprefenting  not  only  the  fpors  and  various  degrees  of  whitenefs  upon  the 
furface,  and  the  hills,  eminences,  and  cavities,  but  alfo,  when  turned  to  the  light, 
Ihewing  all  the  menftrual  phafes,  with  the  manifold  appearances  that  happen  from 
the  ftiadows  of  the  mountains  and  valleys.  This  lunar  globe  was  formed,  not 
merely  at  the  requcft  of  the  Royal  Society,  but  likewife  by  the  command  of  king 
Charles  II.  whofe  pleafure  for  the  profecuting  and  perfeAing  of  it  was  fignified 
by  a  letter,  under  the  joint  hands  of  Sir  Robert  Moray  aqd  Sir  Paul  Neile,  dated 
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from  Whitehall  the  17th  of  May,  1661,  and  direfted  to  Dr.  Wren,  SaviHan  pro- 
feffor  of  aftronomy  at  Oxford.  His  majefty  received  the  globe  with  fatisfadion, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  placed  among  the  curiofities  of  his  cabinet. 

In  the  year  1665,  Dr.  Wren  went  over  to  France,  where  he  not  only  furveyed 
all  the  buildings  of  note  in  Paris,  and  made  excurfions  to  other  places,  but  took 
particular  notice  of  what  was  moft  remarkable  in  every  branch  of  mechanics,  and 
contradted  an  acquaintance  with  the  principal  virtuofi.  Upon  his  return  homCj 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commifTioners  for  the  reparation  of  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral ;  as  appears  from  Mr.  Evelyn's  dedication  to  him  of  the  Account  of  Ar- 
chiteds  and  Architedure,  printed  in  1706,  where  that  ingenious  philofopher  fays, 
**  I  have  named  St.  Paul's  and  truly  not  without  admiration,  as  oft  as  I  recall  to 
mind,  as  I  frequently  do,  the  fad  and  deplorable  condition  it  was  in,  when,  after 
it  had  been  made  a  ftabie  of  horfes  and  a  den  of  thieves,  you  with  other  gentlemen 
and  myfelf  were  by  the  late  king  Charles  named  to  furvey  the  dilapidations,  and 
to  make  a  report  to  his  majefty,  in  order  to  a  ipeedy  reparati;.n.  You  will  not,  I 
am  fure,  forget  the  ftruggle  we  had  with  fome,  who  were  for  patching  it  up  any 
how,  fo  the  ileeple  might  lland,  inftead  of  new  building  •,  when,  to  put  an  end  t» 
the  conteft,  five  days  after,  that  dreadful  conflagration  happened,  out  of  whofe 
alhes  this  phoenix  i-;  rifen,  and  was  by  providence  defigned  for  you,"  Within  a 
few  days  after  the  fire  of  London,  which  began  the  2d  of  September.  1666,  he 
drew  a  plan  for  rebuilding  the  city-,  of  which  Mr.  Oldenburg,  rhe  fecretary  of 
the  Royal  Society,  gave  an  account  to  Mr.  Boyle,  in  a  letter  dated  the  1 8th  of 
that  month  :  *'  Dr.  Wren  (fays  he)  has  drawn  a  model  for  a  new  city,  and  pre- 
fented  it  to  the  king,  who  produced  it  himfelf  before  his  council,  and  manifefted 
much  approbation  of  it.  I  was  yefterday  morning  with  the  d66lor,  and  law  the 
model,  which  methinks  does  fo  well  provide  for  fecurity,  convenienry,  and  beauty, 
that  I  can  fee  nothing  wanting  as  to  thefe  three  main  articles-,  but  whether  it 
has  confulted  with  the  populouinefs  of  a  great  city,  and  whether  reafons  of  ftate 
would  have  that  confulted  with,  is  a  quaere  with  me,"  &:c. 

Upon  the  death  of  Sir  John  Denham,  in  1668,  Dr.  Wren  was  made  furveyor- 
-  general  of  his  majefty's  works.  The  theatre  at  Oxford  will  remain  a  lafting  mo- 
nument of  his  great  abilities  as  an  architeft-,  which  curious  work  was  finifhed  by 
him  in  1669.  But  the  conflagration  of  the  city  of  London  gave  him  many  other 
opportunities  of  employing  his  genius  in  that  way  -,  when,  befides  the  works  of 
the  crown,  which  continued  under  his  care,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  the  paro- 
chial churches,  and  other  public  ftru6iures  which  had  been  deftroyed  by  that 
dreadful  calamity,  were  rebuilt  from  his  defigns,  and  under  his  direftion.  The 
variety  of  bufinefs,  in  which  he  was  by  this  means  engaged,  requiring  his  con- 
ftant  attendance  and  concern,  he  refigned  his  Savilian  profeflbrfhip  in  1673  j  and 
the  year  following  he  received  from  the  king  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He 
was  one  of  the  commiflioners,  who,  at  the  motion  of  Sir  Jonas  Moor,e,  furveyor- 
general  of  the  ordnance,  had  been  appointed  by  his  majefty  to  find  a  proper  place 
for  erecting  a  royal  obfervatory  ;  and  he  propofed  Greenwich,  which  was  approv- 
ed of.  On  the  lOthofAuguft,  76 -5,  the  foundation  of  the  building  was  laid  ;  which, 
v;hen  finiftied  under  the  condudt  of  Sir  Jonas,  with  the  advice  and  afliftance  of  Sir 
Chriftopher  Wren,  was  furnifhed  with  the  beft  inftruments  for  aftronomiral  ob- 
fervations ;  and  the  celebrated  Mr.  Flamftead  was  conftituted  his  majefty's  firft 
profeflbr  there. 

About  this  time  Sir  Chriftopher  efpoufed  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Cog- 
hill 
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hill  of  Bkchlngton  in  Oxfordiliire,  by  whom  he  had  one  fon  of  his  own  name ; 
and  fhe  dying  foon  after,  he  married  a  daughter  of  William  lord  Fitz-williamj 
baron  of  Lifford  in  Ireland,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon  and  daughter.  In  1680 
he  was  chofen  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society;  was  afterwards  appointed  architeft 
and  commiffioner  of  Chelfea-college ;  and,  in  1684,  comptroller  of  the  works 
in  the  caftle  of  Windlbr.  He  was  twice  member  of  parliament;  firfl:  for 
Plympton  in  Devonfliire,  and  then  for  Melcomb-Regis  in  Dorfetfhire.  In 
1718  he  was  removed  from  the  office  of  furveyor-general.  He  died  at  a  very 
advanced  age,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1723;  and  was  interred  with  great 
folemnity  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  in  the  vault  under  the  Ibuth  wing  of  the 
choir.  Upon  a  flat  ftone,  covering  the  fingle  vault  which  contains  his  body, 
is  a  plain  Englifh  infcription ;  and  upon  the  fide  of  a  pillar  is  another  infcrip- 
tion  in  thefe  terms : 

Subtus  conditur, 
Hujus  Ecclefi^e  et  Urbis  conditor, 

Christophorus  Wren  ; 
Qui   vixit  'annos  ultra   nonaginta, 

Non  fibi,  fed  bono  publico. 

Lector,  fi  monumentum  requiris, 

Circumfpice. 

Obiit  25  Feb.   anno   1723,  fetat.   91. 

As  to  his  perfon,  he  was  low  of  ftature,  and  thin ;  but  by  temperance  and 
Ikilful  management,  for  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  anatomy  and  phyfic 
he  enjoyed  a  good  (late  of  health  to  a  very  unufual  length  of  life.  He  was 
modelt,  devout,  ftricliy  virtuous,  and  very  communicative  of  what  he  knew. 
Befides  his  peculiar  eminence  as  an  archited,  his  learning  and  knowledcre  v/ere 
very  extenfive  in  all  die  arts  and  fciences,  and  efpecially  in  the  matheinatics, 
Mr.  Robert  Hooke,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with '  him,  and  very  able 
to  make  a  jufl:  eftimate  of  his  abilities,  has  comprifed  his  charadler  in  thefe 
few  but  comprehenfive  words  :  "  I  muil  affirm  (fays  he)  that,  fmce  the  time 
of  Archimedes,  there  fcarce  ever  has  met  in  one  man,  in  fo  great  a  perfedion 
fuch  a  mechanical  hand,  and  fo  phiiofophical  a  mind."  And  a  o-reater  man 
than  Hooke,  even  the  illufbrious  and  immortal  Newton,  whofe  fignet  ftamps 
an  indelible  charader,  fpeaks  thus  of  him,  with  other  eminent  men  :  "Chrill- 
ophorus  Wrennus  Eques  Auratus,  Johannes  Wallifius  S.  T,  D.  et  D,  Chrif- 
tianus  Augenius,  hujus  a2tatis  Geometrarum  facile  principes/'  Mr.  Evelyn 
in  the  dedication  before  referred  to,  tells  him,  that  he  infcribed  his  book  with 
his  name,  partly  through  "an  ambition  of  publicly  declaring  the  great  efleem 
I  have  ever  had  (fays  he)  of  your  virtues  and  accomplifhments,  not  only  in 
the  art  of  building,  but  through  all  the  learned  cycle  of  the  moil  ufeful 
knowledge  and  abftrufer  fciences,  as  well  as  of  the  mofl  polite  andlhininc- 
all  which  is  fo  juftly  to  be  allowed  you,  that  you  need  no  panegyric,  or 
other  hiftorv  to  eternize  them,  than  the  greateil  city  of  the  univerle,  which 
you  have  rebuilt  and  beautified,  and  are  ftill  improving:  witnefs  the  churches 
the  royal  courts,  ftately  halls,  palaces,  and  other  public  ftrudures;  befide 
what  you  have  built  of  great  and  magnificent  in  both  the  univerfities  at 
Chelfea,  and  in  the  country,  and  are  now  advancing  of  the  royal  marine  'hoV- 
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pital  at  Greenwich ;  all  of  them  fo  many  trophies  of  your  fkill  and  indullry, 
and  conduded  with  that  fuccefs,  that  if  the  whole  art  of  building  were  loft, 
it  might  be  recovered  and  found  again  in  St.  Paul's,  the  hiftorical  pillar,  and 
thofe  other  monuments  of  your  happy  talent  and  extraordinary  genius." 

Among  the  many  public  edifices  ere6ted  by  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  in  the 
city  of  London,  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  Walbrook,  that  of  St.  Mary-le- 
Bow,  the  Monument,  and  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  have  more  particularly 
drawn  the  attention  of  foreign  connoifleurs.  "  The  church  of  Walbrook,  (fays 
a  certain  writer)  fo  little  known  among  us,  is  famous  all  over  Europe,  and  is 
juftly  reputed  the  mafter-piece  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren.  Perhaps 
Italy  itfelf  can  produce  no  modern  building  that  can  vie  with _  this  in  taftc  or 
proportion.  There  is  not  a  beauty,  which  the  plan  would  admit  of,  that  is  not 
to  be  found  herein  its  greatelt  perfedlion ;  and  foreigners  very  juftly  call  our 
judgment  in  queftion,  for  underftanding  its  graces  no  better,  and  allowing  it  no 
higher  a   degree  of  fame." 

"This  great  man,  who  did  the  higheft  honour  to  his  country,  tranflated  into  Latin 
Mr.  Oiiahtred's  treatife  on  geometrical  dialling,  and  wrote  feveral  pieces  on  ma- 
thematical and  other  fubjeds,  fome  of  which  were  publiihed  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranladtions. 

WYCHERLEY  (\ViLLiAM)_an  ingenious  comic   writer,  was  the  fon  of  Da- 
niel Wycherly,  of  Cieve  in  Shropfliire,  efq.    and  was  born  about  the  year  1640. 
At  the  age  of   fiftfen   he  was  fent  to  refide   in  France,    and  upon  his  return  to 
England  a  little  before  the  Reftoration,  became  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Qtieen's 
college,  Oxford  ;  but  left  that  univerfity  without   being  matriculated.     He  after- 
wards entered  into  the  Middle  Temple  •,  but  loon  quitted   the  dry   ftudy  of  the 
law,  and   engaged  in  purfuits  more  agreeable  to  his  own  genius,  as  well  as  to  the 
tafte  of  the  age.     Upon  writing  his  firft.  play,    entitled  Love  in  a  Wood,    he 
became  acquainted    with  feveral  of  the  celebrated   wits,    both   of  the   court  and 
city.     He  had  an  intrigue  with  the  duchefs  of  Clev^eland,  one  of  king  Charles 
the   Second's  millrefTes,  and   though  the  duke  of   Buckingham  confidered  him  as 
his  rival,  yet  .that  nobleman   v/as   fo  pleafcd  with  him  on    being  introduced  into 
his  company,  as  to  forget  h's  refentment,  and  being  mafter  of  the  horfe  to  the 
king,  and  colonel  of  a  regiment,  foon  after  made  him  one  of  his  equerries,  and 
captain-lieutenant  of  his  own   regiment.     Mr.  Wycherley  was  alfo  in  fuch  favour 
with  king  Charles,  that,  on  his  happening  to  fall  fick,  his  fnajefty  did  him  the 
honour  to   vifit  him,    when   finding  his  fever  abated,    but   his  body  extremely 
weakened,    he  commanded  him,    as  foon  as   he  was  able,  to  go  to  the  fouth  of 
France  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  and   aflured  him,  that  he  would  order  him 
500I.  to  defray  his  expences.     Mr.  Wycherley  accordingly  went  to  Montpellier, 
and  returned  to  England  in  the  latter  end  of  the  following  fpring,  entirely  refto- 
red   to  his  former  vigour,    both    of  mind   and   body.      The  king  received  him 
with  the  utmoft  marks  of  favour,  and,  fhortly  after  his  arrival,  told  him,  that 
he  had  a  fon,  whom  he  was  relblved  to  educate  like  the  fon  of  a  king,  and  that 
he  could  not  make  choice  of  any  man  more  proper  to  be  his  governor  than  Mr. 
Wycherley;    that  for  that  fervice  he  fhould  have   1500I.  a-year  paid  him,    and 
that,  when  his  office  was  expired,    he  would  fet    him   above  the   malice  of    the 
world  and  fortune.     Immediately  after  thefe  gracious  offers,  Mr.  Wycherley  went 
down  to  lunbridge,  where  he  contraded  an  acquaintance  with  the  countefs  of 
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Drogheda,  a  rich  and  beautiful  young  widow,  and  cri  their  return  to  town  married 
her,  without  acquainting^  the  king;  which  brouoht  him  into  difgrace  with  his 
majefty.  The  countefs  lettled  her  whole  fortune  upon  him;  but  his  title  beino; 
difputed  after  her  death,  he  was  fo  reduced  by  the  expences  of  the  law,  and  othe" 
incumbrances,  as  to  be  unable  to  fatisfy  the  impatience  of  his  creditors,  who  threw 
him  into  prifon  ;  and  the  bookfeller  who  printed  his  Plain  Dealer,  by  which  he  got 
almoft  as  much  money  as  the  author  gained  reputation,  was  fo  unorateful  as'to 
refufe  to  lend  him  20I.  in  his  extreme  neceffity.  In  this  confinement  he  lanauifhed 
feven  years  :  but  at  length  king  James  II.  going  to  fee  his  comedy  of  the  Plain 
Dealer,  was  fo  charmed  with  it,  that  he  gave  immediate  orders  for  the  payment  of 
his  debts,  and  even  granted  him  a  penfion  of  200].  per  annum.  But  that  prince's 
bountiful  intentions  were  in  a  great  meafure  defeated  by  Mr.  Wycherley's  mo- 
defty,  he  being  aftiamed  to  give  the  earl  of  Mulgrave,  whom  the  king  had  fent  to 
demand  it,  a  full  account  of  his  debts.  He  laboured  under  thefe  difficulties  till 
his  father's  death,  who  left  him  600I.  a-year;  but  this  eftate  was  under  uneafy 
limitations,  he  being  only  a  tenant  for  life,  and  not  being  allowed  to  raife  any 
money  for  the  payment  of  his  debts.  Yet  as  he  had  a  power  to  make  a  join- 
ture, he  married,  in  his  old  age,  a  young  gentlewoman  of  1500!.  fortune,  and 
died  eleven  days  after  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials,  in  December,  1715. 
His  gaiety  and  humour  continued  with  him  till  the  lalt,  and  a  little  before  his 
death  he  lent  for  his  bride  to  come  to  him,  and  then  told  her  with  great  folemnity, 
that  he  had  one  requeft  to  make,  which  he  defired  fhe  would  not  refufe  him, 
fince  it  lliould  be  his  laft.  The  lady  promiled  that  flie  would  not  j  upon  which  he 
defired  fhe  would  never  marry  an  old  man  again.  Befides  his  four  comedies,  he 
publifhed  a  volume  of  poems  in  folio,  which  met  with  no  great  approbation  from 
the  public:  in  1728  his  Pofthumous  Works  in  prole  and  verfe  were  publifhed  by 
Mr.  Theobald.  He  was  intimate  with  Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  Gay,  and  the  other  great 
poets  of  his  time;  and  lord  Lanfdowne  obferves,  that  as  pointed  and  {cvcre.  as 
he  was  in  his  vyritings,  he  had  all  the  foftnefs  of  the  tendereft  difpofition,  and 
was  gentle  and  inoffcnfive  to  every  man.  "  His  Plain  Dealer,  and  his  Country 
Wife,  (fays  Mr.  Granger)  are  efteemed  the  bed  of  his  produ6lions.  If  he  had 
compofed  nothing  but  his  poems  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  moft  ne<?le(fted 
writers  in  the  Englifli  language.  Mr.  Pope  very  generoufly  undertook  to  cor- 
re£t  them ;  but  Mr.  Wycherley's  vanity  was  too  great  to  fubmit  to  fuch  caftioa- 
tions  as  were  necelTarj  to  do  honour  to  his  reputation." 


YORKE  (Phii-ip)  earl  of  Hardwicke,  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  was  the 
fonof  an  attorney  at  Dover,  where  he  was  born  on  the  ift  of  December,  1690. 
After  having  acquired  a  good  ftock  of  claflical  learning,  he  ftudied  the  law  in  the 
Middle-Temple;  and  being  called  to  the  bar  in  1714,  he  foon  rofe  to  great  emi- 
nence in  his  profefllon,  and  was  engaged  in  an  extenfive  courlc  of  pradice.  la 
17 18  he  fat  in  the  houfe  of  commons  as  member  for  Lewes  in  Suflex,  and  in  tlie 
two  fucceeding  parliaments  reprefented  the  borough  of  Seaford.  In  March  1720, 
before  he  had  attained  the  age  .of  thirty  years,  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of 
folicitor-general ;  and  the  trial  of  Mr.  Layer  for  high  treafon,  in  November  1722, 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  fhewing  his  abilities  in  that  poft  ;  his  reply,  in  which 
he  fummed  up  the  cvidcncej  and  anfwered  all  the  topics  of  the  prifoncr's  defence, 
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beino- admired  as  one  of  the  beft  performances  of  that  kind  extant.     In  1724,  hav- 
ing received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  he  was  appointed  attorney-general ;  in  the 
executionof  which  important  office,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  candour  and  lenity. 
IS ine  years  after,  viz.  in  1733,  he  was  made  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  King's-Bcnch, 
and  was  likewile  elected  a  peer,  by  the  title  of  baron  of  Hardwicke  in  the  county 
of  Glouceller,  and  called  to  the  cabinet  council.     Upon  the  deceafe  of  lord  Talbot, 
in  1737,  he  was  conftituted  lord  high  chancellor  of  Great-Britain.     With  what 
integrity  and  abilities  his  lordQiip  prefided  in  the  court  of  chancery,  during  the 
fpace of  almoft  twenty  years,  appears  from  this  remarkable  circumftance^  that  only 
three  of  his  decrees  were  appealed  from,  and  even  thofe  were  afterwards  confirmed 
by  the  houfe  of  lords.     After  he  had  executed  that  high  employment  about  feven- 
leen  years,  and  had  twice  been  called  to  exercile  the  office  of  lord  high  Reward 
on  the  trials  of  peers  concerned  in  the  rebellion,  he  was  in  April  1754  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  an  earl  of  Great-Britain,   with  the  titles  of  vilcount  Royfton  and 
earl  of  Hardwicke.     His  refignation  of  the  great  feal,    in  November  1756,  gave 
an  univerfal  concern  to  the  nation,  however  divided  at  that  time  -in  other  relpeds. 
But  he  ftill  continued  to  ferve   his  country    in   the  council,  in  the  houfe  of  lords, 
and  upon  every  occafion,  where  the  courfe  of  public  bufinefs  required  it,  with  the 
fame  afliduity  as  when  he  filled  one  of  the  higheft  pofts  in  the  kingdom.     He  al- 
ways felt  and  expreffed  the  trueft  affedion  and  reverence  for  the  laws   and  con- 
ftitution  of  his  country,  and  this  rendered  him  as  tender  of  the  juft  prerogatives 
invefted  in  the  crown  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  as  watchful  to  prevent  the  leaft 
incroachment  upon  the  liberty  of  the  fubjedl.     The  part  which  he  aftedin  plan- 
nino-,  introducing,  and  fupporting  the  bill  for  abolifliing  the  heritable  jurildidtions 
in  Scotland,  and   the  fhare  which  he  took,   beyond  what  his  department  required 
of  him,  in  framing  and  promoting  other  bills  relating  to  that  country,  arole  from 
his  zeal   for  the  Proteftant  fucceffion,  his  concern  for  the  general  happinefs   and 
improvement  of  the  kingdom,   and  for  the  prefervation  of  this  equal  and  limited 
inonarchy;  which  were  the  ruling  principles  of  his  public  conduct  through  life. 
And  thefe,  and  other  bills  which  might  be  mentioned,  were  ifrong  proofs  of  his 
talents  as  a  legiflator.     In  judicature,  his  firmnefs  and  dignity  were  evidently  de- 
rived from  his  confummate knowledge  and  talents;  and  themiki'nefs  and  humanity 
with  which  he  tempered  it,  from  the  bed  heart.     He  was  wonderfully  happy  in 
his  manner  ofdebatii>g  caufes  upon  the  bench.     His  extraordinary  dilpatch  of  the 
bufinefs  of  the  court  of  chancery,  increafed  as  it  was  in  his  time  beyond  what  had 
been  known   in  any  former,   was  an   advantage  to  the  fuitor,  inferior  only  to  that 
arifino-  from  the  acknowledged  equity,  perfpicuity,  and  precifion  of  his  decrees. 
The  manner  in  which  he  prefided   in  the  houfe  of  lords  added  order  and  dignity 
to  that  aflembly,  and  expedition  to  the  bufinefs  tranfa6led  there.     His  talents  as 
a  fpeaker  in  the  fenate,  as  well  as  on  the  bench,  were  univerfally  admired  :  he  fpoke 
with  a  natural  and  manly  eloquence,  without  falfe  ornaments  or  perfonal  inveftive  j 
and,  when  he  argued,  his  reafons  were  fupported  and  ftrengthened  by  the  moll  ap- 
pofite  cafes  afid  examples  which  the  fubjed  would  allow.     With  thefe  talents  for 
public  fpeaking,  the   integrity  of  his   charader   gave  a  luftre  to  his  eloquence, 
which  thofe  who  oppofed  him  felt  in  the  debate,  and  which  operated  moft  power- 
fully on  the  minds  of  thofe  who  heard  him  with  a  view  to  information  and  con- 
yidion. 

Convinced  of  the  great  principles  of  religion,  and  fteady  in  the  pradiceof  the 
duties  of  it,  he  maintained  a  reputation  of  virtue  that  added  dignity  to  the  flations 
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which  he  filled,  ahd  authority  to  the  laws  which  he  adminiftered.  The  amiable- 
nefs  of  his  manners,  and  his  engaging  addrefs,  rendered  him  as  much  beloved 
by  thofe  who  had  accefs  to  him,  as  he  was  admired  for  his  greater  talents  by 
the  whole  nation.  His  habitual  maflery  of  his  palTions  gave  him  a  firmncfs  and 
tranquillity  of  mind,  unabated  by  the  fatigues  and  anxieties  of  bufinefs,  from  the 
daily  circle  of  which  he  rofe  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  converfation  of  h's  family 
and  friends,  with  the  fpirits  of  a  perfon  entirely  vacant  and  difcngaged.  Till 
the  latter  end  of  his  feventy-third  year  he  preferved  the  appearance  and  vivacity 
©f  youth  in  his  countenance,  in  which  the  charafters  of  dignity  and  amiablenefs 
were  remarkably  united:  and  he  fupported  the  ditbrder  which  proved  fatal  to 
him,  of  many  months  continuance,  and  of  the  molt  deprcirmg  kind,  with  an  un- 
common refignation,  and  even  chearfulnefs,  enjoying  the  (Ircnijth  and  quicknefs 
of  his  underftanding  till  the  clofe  of  life.  He  died  in  the  feventy-fourth  year 
of  his  age,  March  the  6th,  1764. 

YOUNG  (Dr.  Edward)  a  celebrated  poet,  was  the  only  Con  of  Dr.  Edv/ard 
Young,  an  eminent,  learned,  and  judicious  divine,  who  v/as  c  ein  of  Samm,  and 
re6tor  of  Upham  in  Hamplhire.  Our  poet  was  born  at  Uph^ni  in  16^4,  and 
educated  at  Winchefter-fchool.  In  1703  he  was  encered  of  Ntw- college,  Ox- 
ford, but  removed  before  the  expiration  of  the  year  to  Corpus-L  hriiU.  In  1708 
he  was  put  into  a  law  fellowfhip  at  All-fouls  College,  where  he  took  the  degrees 
of  bachelor  and  doftor  in  the  civil  law.  His  tragedy  of  Bufiris  was  acled  at  the 
theatre-royal  in  Drury-lane  in  1719-,  and  this  was  followed  by  two  other  trage- 
dies, the  Revenge  and  the  Brothers,  the  former  of  which  is  a  moft  excellent  pro- 
duftion.  He  afterwards  publifhed  an  elegant  poem  on  the  Laft  Day,  and  ano- 
ther called  the  Force  of  Religion,  or  Vanquifhed  Love.  Thcfc  poems  met  with 
fuch  fuccefs  as  to  procure  the  author  the  particular  regard  of  feveral  of  the  nobi- 
lity. 

The  turn  of  his  mind  leading  him  to  divinity,  he  quitred  the  law,  which  he 
had  never  praflifed,  and  taking  orders,  was  appointed  chaplam  in  ordinary  to 
king  George  II.  in  April  1728.  About  this  time  he  publilhed  his  Vindication 
of  Providence,  and,  foon  after,  his  Eftimate  of  Life,  which  have  gone  through 
feveral  editions,  and  are  thought  by  many  to  be  the  bed  oi  his  profe  performan- 
ces. In  1730  he  was  prefented  by  his  college  to  the  rcdory  of  Welwyn  in 
Hertfordlhire,  reputed  worth  300I.  befides  the  iordfliip  of  the  manor  annexed  to 
it.  He  was  married,  in  1731,  to  lady  Betty  Lee,  widov/  of  colonel  Lee,  and 
daughter  to  the  earl  of  Litchfield  •,  who  broughc  him  a  f.?n  not  lung  after  th.eir 
marriage.  Though  always  in  high  efteem  with  m.uiy  of  the  firll  lanlc,  he  never 
rofe  to  great  preferment.  He  was  a  favourite  of  the  late  prince  of  Wales,  his 
prefent  majefty's  father,  and  for  fome  years  before  his  death  was  a  prttiy  conilanc 
attendant  at  court  ^  but  upon  the  prince's  deceafe  all  his  hopes  of  further  ad- 
vancement in  the  church  were  at  an  end;  and  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
his  very  defire  of  it  feemed  to  be  laid  afide  :  however,  in  1761,  he  was  appointed 
clerk  of  the  clofet  to  the  princefs  dowager  of  Wales. 

In  the  year  1741,  he  had  the  unhappinefs  to  lofe  his  wife  and  both  her  chil- 
dren, which  fhe  had  by  her  firft  hufband.  They  all  died  within  a  Ihort  tinic  of 
each  other.  That  he  felt  greatly  for  their  lofs,  as  well  as  for  that  of  his  lady, 
may  eafily  be  perceived  by  his  fine  poem  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  cccafioneci 
by  it.      This  was  a  fpecies  of  poetry  peculiarly  his  own,  and  in   whicii  he   has 
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been  unrivalled  by  all  who  have  attempted  to  copy  him.  His  applaufe  here  was 
defervedly  great.  The  unhappy  bard,  "  whole  griefs  in  melting  numbers  flow, 
and  melancholy  joys  diffufe  around,"  has  been  fung  by  the  profane  as  well  a&, 
pious.  They  were  written,  as  before  obferved,  under  the  recent  preiTure  of  his 
forrow  for  the-lois  of  his  wife,  and  his  daughter  and  fon- in-law -,  they  are  ad- 
drehcd  to  Lorenzo,  a  man  of  pleafure  and  the  world,  and  who,  it  is  generally 
fuppofed  (and  very  probably)  was  his  own  fon,  then  labouring  under  his  father's 
difpleafure.  His  fon-in-law  is  faid  to  be  characterized  by  Philander,  and  his 
daughter  was  certainly  the  perfon  he  fpeaks  of  under  the  appellation  of  Narcifla. 

Dr.  Young  wrote  his  Conjedures  on  Original  Compofuion  when  he  was  turned 
of  eighty  :  and  the  Refignation,  a  poem,  was  publilbed  a  fhort  time  before  his 
death.  He  died  at  Welwyn,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1765,  and  was  buried,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  defire,  under  the  altar  of  that  church,  by  the  fide  of  his 
wife.  As  a  Chriftian  and  divine,  he  might  be  faid  to  be  an  example  of  prime- 
val piety;  he  gave  a  remarkable  inftance  of  this  one  Sunday,  when  preaching 
in  his  turn  at  St.  James's  •,  for  though  he  ftrove  to  gain  the  attention  of  his  au- 
dience, when  he  found  he  could  not  prevail,  his  pity  for  their  folly  got  the 
better  of  all  decorum;  he  fat  back  in  the  pulpit  and  burft  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

His  turn  of  mind  was  naturally  folemn  ;  and  he  ufually,  when  at  home  in 
the  country,  fpent  many  hours  in  a  day,  walking  among  the  tombs  in  his  own 
church-yard.  His  converfation,  as  well  as  his  writings,  had  all  a  reference  to  a 
future  life.  Yet,  notwithftanding  this  gloominefs  of  temper,  he  was  fond  of 
innocent  fports  and  amufements  :  he  inftituted  an  affembly  and  a  bowling-green 
in  his  parifh,  and  often  promoted  the  mirth  of  the  company  in  perfon.  His 
wit  was  ever  poignant,  and  always  levelled  at  thofe  who  {hewed  any  contempt 
for  decency  and  religion.  His  epigram  fpoken  extempore  upon  Voltaire  is  well 
known  :  Voltaire  happening  to  ridicule  Milton's  allegorical  perfonages  of  Death 
and  Sin,  Dr.  Young  thus  addrelTed  him^ 

"  Thou  art  fo  witty,  profligate  and  thin, 

"  Thou  feem'ft  a  Milton  with  his  Death  and  Sin." 

He  publiflied  a  colledlion  of  fuch  of  his  works  as  he  thought  the  beftjn  1761, 
in  four  volumes  duodecimo,  and  another  was  publiflied  fince.  Among  thefe, 
his  Satires  intitled  the  Love  of  Fame,  or  the  Univerfal  Paflion,  are  by  moft 
confidered  as  his  principal  performance  next  to  the  Night  Thoughts.  They  were 
written  in  early  life;  and  if  fmoor.hnefs  of  fl:ile,  brilliancy  of  wit,  and  limpli- 
city  of  fubjed,  can  enfure  applaufe,  our  author  may  demand  it  on  this  pccafion, 
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Page  167,  line  17,  for  drefs  read  addrefs.  P.  170,  1.  33,  for  its  read  his.  P.  212,  1.  44,  for 
June  read  7«/y.  P.  257-  1-  ult.  for  Sandwich  read  Sandridge.  P.  302,  1-  14,  ^fter  voearing 
dele  /;/j.  P.  303,  1.  13,  after  lord  high^  add  *'  chancellor  of  England.  In  16 16  Z^s  was  elt£ied, 
he."  P.  305,  1.  5,  for  Solomon,  read  ^ii/Zc/fl.  P.  305,  1.  22,  for  1766,  read  1676.  P.  306, 
1.  38,  for  Fumigium,  read  Fimifugium.  P.  306,  I.  ult.  iox  colleiior  read  coUeSiion.  P.  311,  I. 
14,  iovvenefchal,  re.xd  fenefchal.  P.  315,  1.  25,  after  ^(7,  add  complete.  P,  324,  1.  25,  for  elo- 
quence rezd  elegance.  P.  326,  1.  2,  for  S/w^j,  read  Sluys.  P.  339,  1.  15,  for  others,  read  or^^rr. 
P-  394>  1-  32>  for  Nottingham,  read  Northumberland.  P.  402,  1.  10,  after  /;«i,  add  «5/.  P, 
476,  1.  44.  for  decreed,  read  received.  P.  538,  ].  15,  for  Henry  VII.  read  Henry  VIII.  P. 
540j  1-  16,  for  1669,  read  1699.  P.  691,  1.  3,  for  Cologne,  read  Cloyne.  P.  697,  I.  18,  for 
united,  read  untied.  P.  762, 1.  3.  from  bottom,  for  1721,  read  1728.  P.  460,  1.  5,  aker/or^ 
jnfert  a  comma. 
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